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Preface 


The Foreign Relations of the United States series presents the 
official documentary historical record of major foreign policy de- 
cisions and significant diplomatic activity of the United States 
Government. The series documents the facts and events that 
contributed to the formulation of policies and includes evidence 
of supporting and alternative views to the policy positions ulti- 
mately adopted. 

The Historian of the Department of State is charged with 
the responsibility for the preparation of the Foreign Relations se- 
ries. The staff of the Office of the Historian, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, plans, researches, compiles, and edits the volumes in the 
series. This documentary editing proceeds in full accord with 
the generally accepted standards of historical scholarship. Offi- 
cial regulations codifying specific standards for the selection and 
editing of documents for the series were first promulgated by 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg on March 26, 1925. These 
regulations, with minor modifications, guided the series through 
1991. 

A new statutory charter for the preparation of the series 
was established by Public law 102-138, the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993, which was 
signed by President George Bush on October 28, 1991. Section 
198 of P.L. 102-138 added a new Title IV to the Department of 
State’s Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 USC 4351 et seq. ). 

The statute requires that the Foreign Relations series be a 
thorough, accurate, and reliable record of major United States 
foreign policy decisions and significant United States diplomatic 
activity. The volumes of the series should include all records 
needed to provide comprehensive documentation of major for- 
eign policy decisions and actions of the United States Govern- 
ment, including facts that contributed to the formulation of poli- 
cies and records that provided supporting and alternative views 
to the policy positions ultimately adopted. 

The statute confirms the editing principles established by 
Secretary Kellogg: the Foreign Relations series is guided by the 
principles of historical objectivity and accuracy; records should 
not be altered or deletions made without indicating in the pub- 
lished text that a deletion has been made; the published record 
should omit no facts that were of major importance in reaching 
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a decision; and nothing should be omitted for the purposes of 
concealing a defect in policy. The statute also requires that the 
Foreign Relations series be published not more than 30 years after 
the events recorded. The editors of this microfiche supplement 
are convinced that it meets all regulatory, statutory, and schol- 
arly standards of selection and editing. 


Structure and Scope of the Foreign Relations Series 


This microfiche supplement is part of a subseries of the For- 
eign Relations series for the years 1958-1960. The subseries pre- 
sents in 19 volumes and 2 microfiche supplements a documen- 
tary record of major foreign policy decisions and actions of the 
final 3 years of the administration of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. This supplement to volume III, National Security Policy; 
Arms Control and Disarmament, is the last part of the subseries 
published covering the 1958-1960 triennium. 


Sources for the Foreign Relations Series 


The Foreign Relations statute requires that the published 
record in the Foreign Relations series include all records needed 
to provide comprehensive documentation on major foreign pol- 
icy decisions and actions of the U.S. Government. It further re- 
quires that government agencies, departments, and other entities 
of the U.S. Government cooperate with the Department of State 
Historian by providing full and complete access to records perti- 
nent to foreign policy decisions and actions and by providing 
copies of selected records. The editors believe that in terms of 
access this supplement was prepared in accordance with the 
standards and mandates of the statute, although access to some 
records was restricted, as noted below. 

The editors have had complete access to all the retired 
records and papers in the Department of State. The Depart- 
ment’s collections of NSC papers and correspondence were of 
the highest value. Some of these documents are available in the 
central (decimal) files and lot (office) files deposited at the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Administration NARA) at College 
Park, Maryland (Archives II). Over the last several years, all the 
Department's indexed central files for these 3 years, as well as 
several of the lot files, have been permanently transferred to Ar- 
chives II. The remaining Department lot files covering this tri- 
ennium are scheduled to be transferred to Archives Il in the 
near future. 
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Records of the Central Intelligence Agency and certain intel- 
ligence-related files maintained in Ye Pureau of Intelligence and 
Research of the Department of State became available to the De- 
partment historians only after this supplement was compiled. 
Arrangements have been made for Department historians to 
have access to these records for future volumes. 

The major decisions on national security and arms control 
questions were made by President Eisenhower, usually after rec- 
ommendations from and discussion in the National Security 
Council (NSC) and his Committee of Principals, established in 
1958 to advise him on disarmament matters. The most impor- 
tant Presidential records are the relevant White House files at 
the Dwight D. Eisenhower Library in Abilene, Kansas, to which 
the editors had complete access. The Eisenhower Library con- 
tains, among other important collections, the memoranda of dis- 
cussion at the NSC meetings, usually prepared by Deputy Exec- 
utive Secretary S. Everett Gleason, and the memoranda of con- 
ference with the President, prepared by the President's Staff Sec- 
retary, Andrew J. Goodpaster. 

Records of the National Security Council located at NARA 
include the numbered NSC papers and related documentation. 
Because White House and Department of State records contain 
many significant Department of Defense documents, the editors 
sought only selected access to the Department of Defense file.. 
The editors also perused the records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the official papers of General Nathan F. Twining, General 
Thomas D. White, and Admiral Arleigh A. Burke. 

The List of Sources (pp. 1-6) lists the files consulted both 
in government repositories and in private collections for the 
print volume and the microfiche supplement. 


Principles of Document Selection for the Foreign Relations Series 


In preparing each volume of the Foreign Relations series, the 
editors are guided by some general principles for the selection 
of documents. Each editor, in consultation with the General Edi- 
tor and other senior editors, determines the particular issues and 
topics to be documented either in detail, in brief, or in sum- 
mary. Some general decisions are also made regarding issues 
that cannot be documented in the volume but will be addressed 
in a microfiche supplement or in editorial or bibliographical 
notes. 
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The following general selection criteria are used in prepar- 
ing volumes in the Foreign Relations series. Individual compiler- 
editors vary these criteria in accordance with the particular is- 
sues and the available documentation. The compiler-editors also 
tend to apply these selection criteria in accordance with their 
own interpretation of the generally accepted standards of schol- 
arship. In selecting documentation for publication, the editors 
give priority to unpublished classified records, rather than pre- 
viously published records (which are accounted for in appro- 
priate bibliographical notes). 

Selection Criteria (in general order of priority): 

1. Major foreign affairs commitments made on behalf of the 
United States to other governments, including those that define 
or identify the principal foreign affairs interests of the United 
States; 

2. Major foreign affairs issues, commitments, negotiations, 
and activities, whether or not major decisions were made, and 
including dissenting or alternative opinions to the process ulti- 
mately adopted; 

3. The decisions, discussions, actions, and considerations of 
the President, as the official constitutionally responsible for the 
direction of foreign policy; 

4. The discussions and actions of the National Security 
Council, the Cabinet, and special Presidential policy groups, in- 
cluding the policy options brought before these bodies or their 
individual members; 

5. The policy options adopted by or considered by the Sec- 
retary of State and the most important actions taken to imple- 
ment Presidential decisions or pclicies; 

6. Diplomatic negotiations and conferences, official cor- 
respondence, and other exchanges between U.S. representatives 
and those of other governments that demonstrate the main lines 
of policy implementation on major issues; 

7. Important elements of information that attended Presi- 
dential decisions and policy recommendations of the Secretary 
of State; 

8. Major foreign affairs decisions, negotiations, and commit- 
ments undertaken on behalf of the United States by government 
officials and representatives in other agencies in the foreign af- 
fairs community or other branches of government made without 
the involvement (or even knowledge) of the White House or the 
Department of State; 
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9. The role of the Congress in the preparation and execution 
of particular foreign policies or foreign affairs actions; 

10. Economic aspects of foreign policy; 

11. The main policy lines of U.S. military and economic as- 
sistance as well as other types of assistance; 

12. The political-military recommendations, decisions, and 
activities of the military establishment and major regional mili- 
tary commands as they bear upon the formulation or execution 
of major US. foreign policies; 

13. The main policy lines of intelligence activities if they 
constituted major aspects of U.S. foreign policy toward a nation 
or region or if they provided key information in the formulation 
of major US. policies; 

14. Diplomatic appointments that reflect major policies or 
affect policy changes. 


Scope and Focus of Documents Researched and Selected for the Micro- 
fiche Supplement to Foreign Relations, 1958-1960, Volume III 


Most of the research for the print volume and this supple- 
ment was completed in 1988, prior to a protracted declassifica- 
tion review. The principles of selection followed by the editors 
for the print volume are described in the preface of the volume. 
The print volume may be used without this supplement, but the 
supplement should be used in conjunction with the print vol- 
ume. 

The documents selected for this microfiche publication by 
the editors of volume III provide additional details on the major 
issues covered, as well as some lengthy documents and attach- 
ments which could not be printed because of lack of space, such 
as the full texts of National Security Council reports, National 
Intelligence Estimates, and Special National Intelligence Esti- 
mates. 

Editorial Methodology 

The documents in this microfiche supplement are arranged 
in two sections: national security policy and arms control and 
disarmament. Within each of these sections, the documents are 
presented chronologically, according to Washington time or in 
the order of individual meetings. Incoming telegrams from U.S. 
Missions are placed according to time of receipt in the Depart- 
ment of State or other receiving agency, rather than the time of 
transmission; memoranda of conversation are placed according 
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to the time and date of the conversation, rather than the date 
the memorandum was drafted. 

The documents are numbered at the top of the first page of 
the document. The List of Documents is ordered according to 
these numbers. The documents are not annotated nor is there 
any other editorial apparatus. Material not declassified has been 
blacked out; for each document not declassified, a page has been 
inserted that shows a title, date, classification, number of pages, 
and source citation. 

The List of Documents, which includes for each document 
the title, date, participants (for memoranda of conversation), 
from/to information, classification, number of pages, and source 
citation, as well as a brief summary, is part of this printed guide 
and appears on the first two microfiche cards. The printed guide 
also includes Lists of Sources, Abbreviations, and Persons. 
Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Documentation 

The Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Docu- 
mentation, established under the Foreign Relations statute, re- 
views records, advises, and makes recommendations concerning 
the Foreign Relations series. The Advisory Committee monitors 
the overall compilation and editorial process of the series and 
advises on all aspects of the preparation and declassification of 
the series. Although the Advisory Committee does not attempt 
to review the contents of individual volumes in the series, it 
does monitor the overall process and makes recornmendations 
on particular problems that come to its attention. 

The Advisory Committee has not reviewed this microfiche 
supplement. 

Declassification Review 

The declassification review process for this volume was par- 
ticularly lengthy, requiring 8 years to complete. It resulted in the 
withholding from publication of about 5 percent of the docu- 
mentation selected for publication by the editors; 6 documents 
were denied in full. Documentation withheld from the volume 
corsists largely of certain still classified information pertaining 
to intelligence and nuclear weapons. The declassified docu- 
meritation provides an accurate account of the major foreign 
policy issues and the major policies undertaken by the U.S. Gov- 
ermment on national security policy and arms control during 
th's period. 
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The Information Response Branch of the Office of IRM Pro- 
grams and Services, Bureau of Administration, Department of 
State, conducted the declassification review of the documents 
published in this volume. The review was conducted in accord- 
ance with the standards set forth in Executive Order 12356 on 
National Security Information, which was superseded by Execu- 
tive Order 12958 on April 20, 1995, and applicable laws. 

Under Executive Order 12356, information that concerns 
one or more of the following categories, and the disclosure of 
which reasonably could be expected to cause damage to the na- 
tional security, requires classification: 


1) military plans, weapons, or operations; 

2) the vulnerabilities or capabilit' 2s of systems, installations, 
projects, or plans relating to the national security; 

3) foreign government information; 

4) intelligence activities (including special activities), or in- 
telligence sources or methods; 

5) foreign relations or foreign activities of the United States; 
6) scientific, technological, or economic matters relating to 
national security; 

7) US. Government programs for safeguarding nuclear ma- 
terials or facilities; 

8) cryptology; or 

9) a confidential source. 


The principle guiding declassification review is to release all 
information, subject only to the current requirements of national 
security and law. Declassification decisions entailed concurrence 
of the appropriate geographic and functional bureaus in the De- 
partment of State, other concerned agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and the appropriate foreign governments regarding spe- 
cific documents of those governments. 
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Unpublished Sources 


Department of State 


Indexed Central Files. See under National Archives and 
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Lot Files. A list of the lot files of the Department of State 
(decentralized files created by operating areas) used in or con- 
sulted for this volume and which are still in the custody of the 
Department follows. See also under National Archives and 
Records Administration below 


G/PM Files: Lot 68 D 358 


Records on intelligence, national security actions, nuclear 
weapons, nuclear testing, et al., as maintained by the Office 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs for the years 1950-1967 


INR-NIE Files 


Files retained in the Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
containing copies of National Intelligence Estimates and 
Special National Intelligence Estimates for 1958-1960. 


S/S-RD Files: Lot 71 D 171 


Restricted data files for 1957-1967, as maintained by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, Abilene, Kansas 
Dulles Papers 


Papers of John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State, 1953- 
1959, including General Memoranda of Conversation, Meet- 
ings with the President, General Telephone Conversations, 
and White House Telephone Conversations. 


Herter Papers 


Papers of Christian A. Herter, 1957-1961. Herter was Under 
Secretary of State, 1957-1959, and Secretary of State, 1959- 
1961. 
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McCone Papers 


Papers of john A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, 1958-1961. 


National Security Council Staff Records 
Disaster File and Executive Secretary's Subject File. 
President's Daily Appointments 
Records of the appointments of Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
President, 1953-1961. 


Records of the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs 
Records of the Oftice of the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs (Robert Cutler, Dillon An- 
derson, and Gordon Gray), 1952-1961. 

White House Office Files, Additional Records of the Special 

Assistant for Science and Technology 


White House Office Files, Records of the Office of the Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology 


White House Office Files, Project Clean Up 
Project Clean Up collection. Records of Gordon Gray, Rob- 


ert Cutler, Henry R. McPhee, and Andrew J. Goodpaster, 
1952-1961. 


White House Office Files, Staff Secretary Records 


Records of the Office of the Staff Secretary (Paul T. Carroll, 
Andrew J. Goodpaster, L. Arthur Minnich, and Christopher 
H. Russell), 1952-1961. 
Whitman File 

Papers of Dwight D. Eisenhower as President of the United 
States, 1953-1961, as maintained by his Personal Secretary, 
Ann Whitman. The Whitman File includes the following 
elements: Name Series, Dulles-Herter Series, DDE Diaries, 
Ann Whitman (ACW) Diaries, NSC Records, Miscellaneous 
Records, Cabinet Papers, Legislative Meetings, Diary Series, 
Miscellaneous Series, Presidential Transition Series, Inter- 
national Meetings, Administrative Series, and Intern: tional 
File. 
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Twining Papers 
Papers of General Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, 1957-1960. 


White Papers 


Papers of General Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force, 1957-1961. 


National Archives and Records Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 


Department of State Records, Record Group 59 
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Consolidated collection of documentation on atomic energy 
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Assistant to the Secretary of State on Atomic Energy Affairs 
but also by other offices in the Department of State. 


Conference Files: Lot 64 D 559 


Collection of documentation of official visits by heads of 
government and foreign ministers to the United States and 
on major international conferences attended by the Sec- 
retary of State for 1959, maintained by the Executive Sec- 
retariat. 


Conference Files: Lot 64 D 560 
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Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204 
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List of Abbreviations 


ABM, anti-ballistic missile system 

AEC, Atomic Energy Commission 

AFOAT, Air Force Assistant for Atomic Energy 

AFOAT-1, surface and air burst nuclear test detection system 

AFTAC, Air Force Technical Applications Center 

AICBM, anti-intercontinental ballistic missile system 

ALBM, air-launched ballistic missile 

ARPA, Advanced Research Projects Agency 

ASW, anti-submarine warfare 

BMEWS, bailistic missile early warning system 

BOB, Bureau of the Budget 

BOMARC, suriace-to-air anti-aircraft missile 

BW, biological warfare 

Cahto, series indicator for telegrams from Secretary of State Her- 
ter when away from Washington 

CEA, Council of Economic Advisers 

CEG, Comparative Evaluation Group 

CEP, circular error, probable—a measure of missile accuracy 

CF, Conference Files 

CFEP, Council on Foreign Economic Policy 

CIA, Central Intelligence Agency 

CONUS, Continental United States 

CRAF, Civil Reserve Air Fleet 

CVA, conventionally powered aircraft carrier 

CVAN, nuclear powered aircraft carrier 

CW, chemical warfare 

Del, delegation 

Denuc, series indicator for telegrams from the Delegation to the 
Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests 

Deptel, Department of State telegram 

DEW line, distant early warning air defense installations in 
northern Canada 

DOD, Department of Defense 

DOS, Department of State 

Dynasoar, rocket-launched long-range space glider project 

ECM, electronic countermeasures 

ELINT, intelligence from intercepted electromagnetic signals 

EURATOM, European Atomic Agency 
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FAA, Federal Aviation Administration 

FY, fiscal year 

GAO, General Accounting Office 

HE, high explosive 

IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency 

ICBM, intercontinental ballistic missile 

IDO, International Disarmament Organization 

IGY, International Geophysical Year 

INR, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Department of State 

10, Bureau of International Organization Affairs, Department of 
State 

IOC, initial operating capability 

IRBM, intermediate-range ballistic missile 

ISA, Office of the Assistant Secretary for International Security 
Affairs, Department of Defense 

JCS, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

JSOP, Joint Strategic Operations Plan 

JSPS, joint Strategic Planning Staff 

JSTPS, Joint Strategic Target Planning Staff 

KT, kiloton 

M, Office of the Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 

MAAG, Military Assistance Advisory Group 

MAP. Military Assistance Program 

MATS, Military Air Transport Service 

MRBM, medium-range ballistic missile 

MSP, Mutual Security Program 

MT, megaton 

NAC, North Atlantic Council 

NASA, National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

NASC, National Aeronautics and Space Council 

NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Niact, night action; communications indicator requiring atten- 
tion by the recipient at any hour 

NIE, National Intelligence Estimate 

n.m., nautical mile 

NOA, new obligational authority 

Noforn, no foreign dissemination 

NORAD, North American Air Defense Command 

NSA, National Security Agency 

NSC, National Security Council 

NSTL, National Strategic Target List 

NSTPS, National Strategic Target Planning Staff 
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NTL, national target list 

Nusup, series indicator for telegrams from the Department of 
State to the Delegation to the Geneva Conference on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 

OCB, Operations Coordinating Board 

OCDM, Office of Civilian Defense Mobilization 

ODM, Office of Defense Mobilization 

OEEC, Organization for European Economic Cooperation 

ONR, Office of Naval Research 

OSD, Office of the Secretary of Defense 

PACOM, Pacific Command 

P.L., Public Law 

Q-1, a seismic measure of magnitude 

R&D, research and development 

reftel, reference telegram 

RG, Record Group 

S, Office of the Secretary of State 

SAC, Strategic Air Command 

SACEUR, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 

S/AE, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Atomic En- 
ergy Affairs 

S&L, supply and logistics 

Secto, series indicator for telegrams from the Secretary of State 
or his delegation to the Department of State 

SIOP, Single Integrated Operational Plan 

SLAM, supersonic low-altitude missile 

SNIE, Special National Intelligence Estimate 

SOR, Specific Operating Requirement aircraft (long-range jet 
powered cargo aircraft) 

S/P, Policy Planning Staff, Department of State 

S/S, Executive Secretariat, Department of State 

STRAC, Strategic Army Corps 

Tocah, series indicator for telegrams to Secretary of State Herter 
when away from Washington 

Tosec, series indicator for telegrams to the Secretary of State or 
his delegation 

UK, United Kingdom 

UN, United Nations 

UNDC, United Nations Disarmament Commission 

USA, United States Army 

USAF, United States Air Force 

USDel, United States Delegation 
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USIA, United States information Agency 

USMC, United States Marine Corps 

USN, United States Navy 

USSR, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

VELA, project designed to improve detection of nuclear tests 
VOA, Voice of America 

WSEG, Weapons System Evaluation Group 
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Summary of Print Volume III 


Following is a summary of the contents of print volume III, 
National Security Policy; Arms Control and Disarmament. Par- 
enthetical citations are to numbered documents in the text. Vol- 
ume III, published in 1996, is available from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

National Security Policy 


A major focus of the first part of the compilation on na- 
tional security policy is the Eisenhower administration's’ re- 
sponse to the Gaither Panel, which in November 1957 had sub- 
mitted its report, “Deterrence and Survival in the Nuclear Age.” 
(See Foreign Relations, 1955-1957, Volume XIX.) The main thrust 
of the report was that during the next 2-3 years the U.S. strate- 
gic position relative to the Soviet Union would be at its strong- 
est, but that within 12-20 years both the United States and the 
Soviet Union would be capable of annihilating one another and 
that the very real dangers of miscalculation that would then 
exist in estimating whether or not an attack was occurring re- 
quired urgent study. (1) In response to the report, the National 
Security Council (NSC) in early 1958 held lengthy discussions 
on the nation’s strategic offensive and defensive weapons sys- 
tems. One result was President Eisenhower's directive that the 
Defense Department should report back on the feasibility and 
desirability of supplemental “active” military measures to re- 
duce the vulnerability of the Strategic Air Command (SAC) to 
a hypothetical Soviet surprise bomber attack. (2) 

In response to the Gaither Panel’s concerns about the status 
of the nation’s active defenses, the Eisenhower administration 
held several meetings on various aspects of the problem. One 
was devoted to SAC alert forces. Discussions about procedures 
involving the deployment of these forces under emergency con- 
ditions, initially called “Fail Safe’ and renamed “Positive Con- 
trol,” centered on the readiness and rapid launching of SAC 
planes as well as procedures to recall them before attack if the 
alarm proved to be false. Eisenhower seemed to be generally 
satisfied with the SAC’s preparedness and emergency safe- 
guards. (9, 16, 25) 

A related question was the military's coordinated targeting 
strategy in the event of nuclear war. In August 1959 the Presi- 
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dent approved the use of an “optimum mix” of military and 
urban-industrial targets, which in the event of general war was 
to include all vital strategic elements of the enemy's known nu- 
clear offensive capability and to achieve a 75 percent assurance 
of delivering one weapon at each target. (90, 91) He also initially 
agreed with Defense Secretary McElroy that the Strategic Air 
Command, under JCS supervision, was the best single authority 
to plan the targeting of what was a complex, technical problem 
and required computer programs. (72, 107) But when McElroy’s 
successor, Thomas Gates, attempted to implement a single inte- 
grated plan in August 1960, he ran into stiff resistance from the 
Navy. Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, op- 
posed a detailed plan. He wanted more flexibility of arsenal as 
well as delivery for the unified commanders during a first retal- 
iatory strike. (18, 113) 

President Eisenhower rejected these arguments, however, 
and stressed the importance of having a single, rigid plan. While 
plans for a second strike might allow commanders more leeway, 
he argued, “you can and must have a firm plan for the first 
strike’ to make it simultaneous and avoid duplication of effort. 
Although the issue was somewhat different from the legislation 
to further centralize authority in the Secretary of Defense, in 
order to tame interservice rivalries on budgetary and personnel 
matters, which Eisenhower had pushed through Congress in 
1958 (3), the need for organizational reform of the military serv- 
ices was similar, and the President lectured the Joint Chiefs on 
their responsibility to subordinate their bureaucratic self-interest 
to “the nation’s interest.” (113) Believing that “something must 
be done before he leaves office, because he did not want to 
leave his successor with the monstrosity we now see in prospect 
as Polaris and other new weapons come into operating status,” 
he authorized Gates to set up a Joint Strategic Planning Staff 
(JSPS) under the direction of the SAC Commander in Omaha. 
By the end of the year the JSPS had developed a methodology 
for preparing a Single Integrated Operational Plan (SIOP), but 
Eisenhower expressed disrnay over the emerging SIOP’s poten- 
tial for “overkill.” (125, 127) 

Another concern was the status of the various U.S. missile 
systems. President Eisenhower frequently discussed with his 
senior defense advisers the progress in the Atlas, Thor-Jupiter, 
Polaris, Minuteman, and Titan programs, to all of which he gave 
“the highest priority” for research and development. (56, 72, 
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123) These conversations allowed him to monitor closely the 
progress in the entire missile field and to suggest improvements. 
He argued, for instance, that the NSC “ought to look at the 
costs, what we are doing, how we are doing it, and leave a leg- 
acy of thought, if not organization, on this subject.” (72) He was 
especially concerned that the missile race with the Soviet Union 
might undermine the U.S. economy. “We must cut the cost of 
our missile programs or go broke,” he warned. (56) 

During the triennium the administration received periodic 
intelligence estimates of the Soviet Union's military capabilities, 
especially its missile systems. (33, 48, 52, 75, 82, 84, 97, 98, 120) 
But because these estimates tended to overstate Soviet progress 
in the missile field, by early 1960 the notion of a future “missile 
gap” developed, which Congress sought to explore. Eisenhower 
and General Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
believed that if such a gap developed by 1961, new U.S. missile 
systems would be ready by 1962 to close it. (82) (They proved 
more than correct in this judgment for Soviet ICBM deploy- 
ments lagged behind those of the United States until the late 
1960s.) While Eisenhower was willin,y to approve modest in- 
creases in defense spending and to expedite certain important 
programs such as the development of reconnaissance satellites, 
he opposed any programs “on a crash basis until scientific anal- 
ysis demonstrates real promise of success.” (102, 129) And de- 
spite political and demagogic attacks on his administration’s de- 
fense programs, he believed there was little public uneasiness 
about them. (93) 

The NSC also discussed the status of U.S. continental de- 
fense policy. Following a January 30, 1958, briefing on ballistic 
missile programs (6), the NSC drafted a new position paper on 
continental defense policy, NSC 5802, which updated and super- 
seded NSC 5408. While NSC 5802 called for “an anti-ICBM 
weapons system as a matter of the highest national priority,” it 
still emphasized the importance of defensive measures against 
a hypothetical Soviet bomber attack. (8) Because of rapid ad- 
vances in missile development, however, by 1960 discussion 
about continental defense focused more on the desirability and 
extent of an anti-missile missile program. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff argued for a firm administration commitment to accelerate 
the development of an extensive Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile 
system, but Defense Secretaries McElroy and Gates and the sci- 
entific community believed such a program would be too expen- 
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sive adequately to defend missile sites and useless to defend the 
population. Eisenhower was also skeptical, noting that it was 
questionable whether an effective anti-ICBM systern could be 
developed in the 1960s. (82, 83, 132, 133) The divisions presaged 
a similar split during the Kennedy administration, with Presi- 
dent Kennedy basically more sympathetic to Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara’s and the scientists’ opposition to deployment 
of a missile defense system than to the Joint Chiefs’ position. 
(See Foreign Relations, 1961-1963, Volume VIII.) 

In the area of “passive” defense, the NSC considered the 
initiation of a nationwide fallout shelter plan. Although the 
Gaither Panel and the Federal Civil Defense Administration sup- 
ported fallout shelters, others raised objections. Eisenhower, for 
example, “expressed a certain degree of skepticism as to the 
wisdom of expending billions of dollars on a shelter program as 
opposed to spending the money on additional measures of ac- 
tive defense.” He also worried that the U.S. shelter program 
“would insure neutralism in Europe.” (8) Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles also claimed that a shelter program would have 
an undesirable impact on “the psychology of the American peo- 
ple. There were practical difficulties in the way of maintaining, 
at one and the same time, both an offensive and a defensive 
mood.” When it was noted that the new addition to the State 
Department building did not include shelters, Dulles replied 
that “the State Department was expendable.” (8) Gordon Gray 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, Secretary of Defense Neil 
McElroy, and General Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (JCS), among others, also pointed to difficulties in trying 
to implement an extensive shelter plan. (4) 

Regular military briefings on the horrific effects of nuclear 
war, however, convinced President Eisenhower that more em- 
phasis had to be given to defensive measures. (38, 97) Following 
one such briefing in September 1960, the President commented 
that “he had been making up his mind to go into training as 
an Indian and live on deer in the Rocky Mountains.” While he 
still believed that “most of our money should be put on deter- 
rence,” he also recognized the political and psychological need 
for the U.S. Government to demonstrate its ability to destroy an 
incoming missile before the Soviets could do so. He continued 
that “if greater emphasis is not given to passive defense, there 
will be no U.S. Without passive defense we could retaliate but 
the people we are supposed to be defending would be all dead 
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and there would be no State Department to worry about foreign 
affairs.” He concluded by asking several agencies to re-examine 
the administration’s shelter policy “on a down-to-earth basis. He 
would like to see all the agencies he had mentioned feeling a 
sense of responsibility for taking a new look at this question.” 
(120) 

Toward the end of the Eisenhower administration, the Na- 
tional Security Council again considered the question of fallout 
shelters. Eisenhower was now convinced that “we should be 
doing a lot more than we are doing for passive defense of the 
population.” He opposed massive new federal outlays for a 
shelter program, however, and ultimately approved “the objec- 
tive of obtaining fallout shelter for the population within five 
years, principally with local and private effort, and with Federal 
resources to be confined largely to setting an example and stim- 
ulating individual efforts to attain the objective but not to guar- 
antee its attainment.” (133) 

A major preoccupation of the National Security Council 
throughout the Eisenhower administration was its annual re- 
view of the Basic National Security Policy (BNSP) paper. As the 
title suggested, these papers covered all phases of the nation’s 
security interests, including chemical and biological weapons, 
military assistance, policy toward developing nations, and 
weapons systems. At one point the NSC even considered inclu- 
sion of a statement on birth control as a “crucial” element of its 
basic policy statement on “undeveloped”’ countries. Eisenhower 
strongly objected, however, claiming that if a policy statement 
on the issue was adopted, “‘we would be accused of all kinds 
of terrible things.” (61) 

The main debate over BNSP concerned the problem of con- 
ventional forces to fight limited wars. While these discussions 
foreshadowed the Kennedy administration’s subsequent adop- 
tion of the strategy of “flexible response” to potential Soviet 
provocations, they did not get that far under Eiseahower. The 
discussions initially developed in reaction to the traditional Ei- 
senhower administration doctrine of “massive retaliation,” 
which could result in either a massive nuclear strike or retreat 
in the face of Soviet aggression, and the desire for greater flexi- 
bility in U.S. military capabilities. In this view, the need for a 
revised BNSP seemed more urgent as the Soviet Union moved 
closer to “virtual nuclear parity” with the United States. In 1957 
the NSC had adopted a policy statement on “limited war” that 
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called for “the development of a flexible and selective capability, 
including nuclear capability” to resist “local aggression” in de- 
veloping countries where U.S. interests were involved. 

General Maxwell Taylor of the Joint Chiefs of Staff espe- 
cially continued to advocate great emphasis on conventional 
forces to resist limited aggression, and even Secretary Dulies, 
the principal architect earlier of the “massive retaliation” con- 
cept, believed by 1958 that the United States had to develop a 
more coherent policy in dealing with wars not directly involving 
the United States and the Soviet Union and to allow the United 
States “to fight defensive wars which do not involve the total 
defeat of the enemy.” Dulles also stressed that public opinion 
among the Western allies was beginning to reject the notion of 
reliance on a U.S. pushbutton to start a global nuclear in their 
defense and would demand some kind of modernized defensive 
capabilities of their own to resist possible Soviet aggression. But 
while trying to keep an open mind on these complicated issues, 
President Eisenhower remained skeptical, arguing that “each 
small war makes global war the more likely.” (18, 23) 

Despite wide-ranging NSC discussions in 1958, no revision 
of the 1957 paragraphs on limited war were approved (24, 25), 
but further extensive discussions occurred in 1959. Largely be- 
cause of State Department lobbying for a change in policy, the 
resulting BNSP added language calling for planning for “situa- 
tions short of general war where the use of nuclear weapons 
would manifestly not be militarily necessary nor appropriate to 
the accomplishment of national objectives, particularly in those 
areas where main Communist power will not be brought to 
bear.” (64, 70) Although this wording suggested less emphasis 
on nuclear weapons, it was never implemented in force plan- 
ning levels, mainly because Eisenhower worried about the 
budgetary implications of large increases in conventional forces. 
He also continued to be “never very eager to talk about limited 
war and disliked the subject.” (124) Perhaps because of this dis- 
interest no BNSP was devised for 1960. 


Arms Control and Disarmament 


This compilation begins with the three disarmament pro- 
posals of Harold Stassen, President Eisenhower's Disarmament 
Adviser. Stassen’s initiatives, which were to mark the beginning 
of serious U.S.-Soviet negotiations on the cessation of nuclear 
testing, consisted of agreement on installation of 8-12 test mon- 
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itoring inspection sites in both the United States and the Soviet 
Union followed by a 2-year ban on nuclear testing, creation of 
an inspection zone in Central and Eastern Europe against sur- 
prise attack, and another inspection zone covering Eastern Sibe- 
ria, the Arctic, the Northwestern United States, and Western 
Canada. The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS), the Department of De- 
fense (DOD), and the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) agreed 
that because a test cessation agreement in its simplest form 
would limit the development of smaller, “clean” weapons, it 
was a detriment to U.S. national security. They claimed that 
there were no airtight methods to confirm that the Soviets were 
not testing and that the cessation of testing would actually result 
in both nations building more, not fewer, weapons to com- 
pensate for the reduction in technical advancement. (136) 

Stassen and Henry Cabot Lodge, Ambassador to the United 
Nations, both of whom worried that the United States was be- 
coming morally isolated by its slow reactions on the disar- 
mament issue, argued that a new, fresh U.S. proposal was re- 
quired to regain world support for the U.S. position. (136, 137) 
The Eisenhower administration, while acknowledging the poten- 
tial significance of these views, had not developed a new posi- 
tion by March 27, 1958, when the Soviet Union announced a test 
cessation. The Soviets’ test suspension put the United States in 
the position of having to choose between continued nuclear 
weapons testing to improve the nation’s defense capabilities, 
which would look warlike and immoral in world opinion, or 
stopping testing. The Eisenhower administration agreed that the 
Soviet initiative required a “new and more flexible position.” 
(145) 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles believed that the Sovi- 
ets’ test ban initiative was its latest propaganda move designed 
to undermine the U.S. reputation in world opinion. Over the 
coming months, he argued against the rationale of the Defense 
Department and the Atomic Energy Commission that an imme- 
diate test cessation would hurt U.S. defense capabilities and 
would be giving the closed Soviet society an unfair advantage 
to improve their nuclear arsenal through espionage and secret 
testing. He commented that “unless we take a radical step now, 
our failure to do so will in effect be a step to ‘go it alone’ as 
a militaristic nation in world opinion without friends and al- 
lies.” (148, 150, 166) Both he and President Eisenhower agreed 
that although nuclear weapons and not tests were the real dan- 
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ger to world security, public opinion demanded a cessation of 
testing. (155) 

In August 1958 the National Security Council finally formu- 
lated a comprehensive proposal on test suspension to present to 
the Soviets. The initiative consisted of a 3-year agreement to sus- 
pend testing. To take into account the Defense Department's 
and Atomic Energy Commission's reservations, this new pro- 
posal stipulated that the test suspension would not continue be- 
yond 3 years if satisfactory progress was not made on a viable 
inspection system. (165) 

Meanwhile, a National Security Council ad hoc working 
group under Dr. Hans Bethe began to study the technical fea- 
sibility of monitoring a test ban. The recommendation of the 
group, supporting a suspension, concluded that inspection sta- 
tions with the immediate mobile access of inspection teams 
would provide adequate safeguarding for an agreement limiting 
nuclear testing. (147) In July and August 1958, a meeting in Ge- 
neva of experts from Canada, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Romania 
made some progress in discussing the several technical details 
involved in inspection systems. (164, 176) 

The first challenge the United States faced at this technical 
conference was gaining British support for the US. position. The 
United Kingdom did not want even to consider suspending test- 
ing until it had developed its own sufficient nuclear capabilities. 
(150, 155) To get around British fears of vulnerability in the face 
of disarmament pressures, the 1954 Atomic Energy Act was 
amended on June 2, 1958, to allow for increased exchange of 
atomic weapon information to U.S. nuclear allies, particularly 
the United Kingdom. (166, 175, 176) 

Safeguards against surprise attack were another issue rela‘- 
ing to disarmament that the United States tried to address dur- 
ing 1958. A study prepared by an inter-agency working group 
concluded in September 1958 that an effective safeguard to pre- 
vent surprise attacks would require an inspection system to 
monitor any agreed upon limitation of bomber readiness. (180) 
The United States also agreed to a meeting in Geneva of tech- 
nical experts to study the practical problems and feasibility of 
inspecting against surprise attacks. Although this conference 
made significant progress on technical issues, the Soviet Union 
resisted inspection of its military sites. (185, 188, 189) Dr. George 
Kistiakowsky, the President's Science Adviser, wrote President 
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Eisenhower that inspection was not sufficient—there was no 
way to monitor missile-launching submarines, for example. A 
better solution to the problem of surprise attack, he argued, was 
the actual disarmament of nuclear weapons rather than inspec- 
tions. (192) When the Geneva surprise attack conference was in 
fact suspended on January 21, 1959, the Western side was con- 
vinced that the Soviet side would not agree to limit discussions 
to inspection and observation measures and that future talks 
would have to consider disarmament measures that might affect 
the surprise attack problem. (193) 

Another stalemate in disarmament discussions occurred 
when the Defense Department discovered that information dis- 
cussed at the first Geneva technical meeting was inaccurate. 
(168) The Hardtack II tests revealed that instead of there being 
an 80-90 percent level of confidence in detecting a 5-kiloton and 
above underground explosion, this level of confidence could 
only occur at 20 kilotons and higher. Defense officials argued 
that the new information made the underground test detection 
system being developed at the Geneva conference unreliable. 
(169) 

By January 1959 the Eisenhower administration had split on 
strategies for using the new data in the current nuclear test ne- 
gotiations in Geneva. AEC Chairman John A. McCone argued 
that because of the unreliability of the underground test detec- 
tion system, only atmospheric tests should be banned. Under- 
ground tests might be curtailed after more experimentation. Sec- 
retary Dulles believed that “there was not one chance in a hun- 
dred that the Soviets would agree to the controls that we think 
are necessary to police the agreement we had in mind.” He felt 
that the U.S. Government should keep the Hardtack II informa- 
tion to itself and let the Soviets take the blame and bad publicity 
for the failure of the talks. Because the Soviets were arguing for 
a veto on any potential inspections, Dulles felt that focusing on 
the intransigence of the Soviets on this issue seemed to be the 
best method to disengage the United States from the talks. (195- 
196, 202) President Eisenhower, however, still wanted a com- 
prehensive test ban. He felt that despite the new information on 
underground inspection a workable system could still be de- 
signed. (205, 206) 

The British also hoped for a test ban. With political elections 
getting closer in Britain and public concern growing over the 
issue of radioactive fallout from nuclear testing, British Prime 
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Minister Macmillan pushed President Eisenhower to conclude 
some kind of test ban treaty. But while the President urged his 
senior disarmament advisers to move toward an agreement, he 
did not overrule or dismiss those who opposed any testing ac- 
cord that did not include extensive safeguards for US. security. 

By April 1959 Christian A. Herter, who that month suc- 
ceeded Dulles as Secretary of State, instructed the US. delega- 
tion at Geneva to agree to a comprehensive test ban if two pro- 
visions were met: if the Soviets backed down on their demands 
for a veto, and if they accepted the adequate number of on-site 
inspections necessaty to detect underground explosions. If this 
initiative failed, Herter authorized the delegation to work for a 
phased approach that would include an immediate ban on at- 
mospheric testing, and a subsequent ban on underground test- 
ing once sufficient controls, based on Hardtack II data, were es- 
tablished. If the Soviet Union rejected these proposals, the dele- 
gation was to announce the U.S. decision to end the conference 
because of the Soviets’ disinterest in a treaty and to reveal its 
plans for a unilateral cessation of atmospheric tests. (213) Presi- 
dent Eisenhower believed that worldwide public anger over nu- 
clear testing would force the United States to stop atmospheric 
testing in the long run, and thus a partial or comprehensive bi- 
lateral ban would be better for U.S. interests than unilateral, 
unreciprocated actions. (216) 

Perhaps also aware of the importance of maintaining world- 
wide public support for its disarmament policy, the Soviets also 
seemed unwilling to break off the talks. They refused to con- 
sider, however, that the conclusions from the meeting of experts 
in 1958 were anything but viable. Consequently, they would not 
discuss either an adequately safeguarded comprehensive plan or 
a phased plan. The negotiations deadlocked whe. the United 
States refused to consider any agreement that did not contain a 
sufficient number of inspections. (223) 

As the Geneva disarmament talks dragged on, many in the 
Eisenhower administration became concerned that the voluntary 
US. testing moratorium first announced in October 1959 was 
giving the Soviets exactly what they wanted. The moratorium 
supposedly stopped U.S. and Soviet testing, but it was not con- 
trolled. (234) Of further concern was the fear that the British de- 
sire to reach any agreement, including an uncontrolled morato- 
rium, would weaken Western positions on disarmament nego- 
tiations. The United States spent a large proportion of time at 
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the Geneva test negotiations trying to reconcile the Allied posi- 
tions on disarmament. (227) 

In December 1959 U.S. and Soviet technical experts met for 
a second time to discuss difficulties relating to testing controls. 
For the United States it was an opportunity to try once again 
to revise the data from the 1958 conference. The Soviets, how- 
ever, saw US. concerns over up-to-date safeguards as a US. 
propaganda ploy to disengage from a disarmament accord. Be- 
cause the Soviets “refused to give serious consideration to any- 
thing relating to criteria for inspection” while the US. side in- 
sisted on talking about elaborate and effective inspection sys- 
tems, the talks ended without any agreement. (238) 

As a possible compromise to the conflicting US. and Soviet 
positions, Kistiakowsky suggested in January 1960 the threshold 
concept, whereby all tests above a certain measurable seismic 
magnitude would be banned. Under a threshold agreement, the 
United States and the Soviets would conduct joint research to 
improve inspection techniques and subsequently to lower 
threshold limits. Adequate safeguards would be provided on 
banned testing levels while there would be no increase in the 
agreed upon on-site inspections. (239, 240) Despite skepticism 
about the Soviets’ interest, the U.S. delegation introduced the 
concept at the Geneva talks. 

In spite of the U.S. doubts, the Soviet Union informed the 
Geneva Conference in March 1960 that it was prepared to dis- 
cuss a treaty based on the threshold concept. They wanted to 
begin discussion on suspending tests above a 4.75 seismic mag- 
nitude. (247, 248) However, disagreement over testing under the 
4.75 magnitude destroyed hopes for a possible agreement on the 
threshold concept. The Soviets wanted a moratorium for testing 
under 4.75, while the United States wanted only a set morato- 
rium period with an agreement to conduct joint resr*""h on un- 
derground test detection technology. (250) The Sev... 
of a US. U-2 reconnaissance plane over the Sov. Union on 
May 1, 1960, together with disagreement over the moratorium 
and U.S. frustrations over the Soviet refusal to consider seri- 
ously any type of controls, once again prevented any break- 
through on the nuclear testing issue at the Geneva negotiations. 
(253) 

A fresh start seemed possible at the Ten-Nation Disar- 
mament Conference on March 15, 1960. President Eisenhower 
hoped to persuade the Allies to focus on larger disarmament is- 
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sues—namely, a suspension in the production of fissionable ma- 
terials. (244) Here too a stalemate resulted. Ambassador Eaton, 
Chairman of the US. delegation, reported that the Western posi- 
tion at the conference was increasingly weakened by Allied in- 
terest in obtaining a disarmament accord at any cost. Eaton rec- 
ommended revising the U.S. plan to appease allies, especially 
France, which were worried that US. intransigence would ruin 
any hope of an agreement. All such proposals proved futile, 
however, when the Soviets walked out of the conference on June 
27, 1960. (256) 

Meanwhile, the United States began to develop a new ap- 
proach to disarmament negotiations. Preliminary talks began on 
a cooperative research program with the British and Soviets that 
was designed to improve the ability to detect underground nu- 
clear explosions. To improve trust and cooperation in the pro- 
gram, all the nuclear devices to be used for the testing research 
would be inspected by all three countries to confirm that they 
would only be used for peaceful purposes. In case the Soviets 
refused the joint research project, the Eisenhower administration 
also proposed a fallback plan whereby the United States would 
open up its nuclear devices to the United Nations for inspection 
before beginning unilateral research testing. This time the ad- 
ministration’s plans faced obstacles, not just from the Soviets, 
but also from an election year Congress that did not like the 
idea of unilaterally showing U.S. devices to the Soviets for noth- 
ing in return. (259) 

President Eisenhower soon realized that domestic political 
problems resulting from the upcoming elections would prevent 
not only an agreement but the actual research. (260) When Sec- 
retary Herter determined by mid-November that the Soviets 
were holding off on the Geneva negotiations to see if a better 
deal could be made with the newly elected Kennedy administra- 
tion, he proceeded to call for a recess. The First Committee of 
the U.N. General Assembly discussed disarmament issues in the 
fall of 1960, and the U.N. General Assembly passed three resolu- 
tions on disarmament in Dicember, but hopes for substantive 
progress on arms control talks with the Soviet Union were de- 
ferred until President-elect Kennedy took office in late January 
1961. (264, 265) 
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on “Status of Military Mobilization Base Program.” 
Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 
1, NSC 5810, 5906. 


Memorandum of discussion of the 403d NSC meeting, 
April 23, 1959. Agenda item 2: U.S. Overseas Military 
Bases. Top Secret; Eyes Only. Extracts—4 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 

Letter from Herter to McElroy, April 25, 1959. Transmits 
a paper on foreign policy considerations bearing on 
military strategy. My Secret. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/ 
P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1. 

Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Harr and Goodpaster, May 4, 1959. Relationship of 
State and OCB. Confidential. 2 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. 


Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Herter and Goodpaster, May 4, 1959. Department of 
State-OCB relationship, nuclear test ban negotiations. 
Confidential. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, 
DDE Diaries. 

Briefing note for the 405th NSC meeting, May 6, 1959. 


Port security program. Secret. 3 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Whitman File. 


Memorandum of discussion at the 405th NSC meeting, 
May 7, 1959. Agenda item 1: Port Security; Agenda 
item 5: Overseas Internal Security Program. Top Se- 
cret; Eyes Only. Extracts—12 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
Whitman File, NSC Records. 
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158 Briefing note for May 13 NSC meeting, undated. Prior- 
ities for space programs. Top Secret. 1 p. Eisenhower 
Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 


159 Memorandum of conversation among Herter, Smith, 
McElroy, and Irwin, May 23, 1959. Strategic concept of 
basic national security policy. Top Secret. 4 pp. 
NARA, RG 59, S/P Files: Lot 67 D 548, Military and 
Naval Policy. 


160 Presentation by Beale at the 409th NSC meeting, June 4, 
1959. Trade policy and national security. No classifica- 
tion marking. 9 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File. 


161 Memorandum of discussion at the 409th NSC meeting, 
June 4, 1959. Agenda item 1: Effects of US. Import 
Trade Policy on National Security. Top Secret; 
Only. Extracts—7 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File, NSC Records. 


162 Memorandum of conversation among Herter, Smith, 
McElroy, and Irwin, June 5, 1959. Strategic 
and NSC 5810/1. Top Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P 
Files: Lot 67 D 548, Military and Naval Policy. 

163 Memorandum of conference with the President, and Kii- 
lian, Gray, and Goodpaster, June 8, 1959. Continental 
air and missile defense. Secret. 5 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, White House Office Files, Records of the Office 
of the Staff Secretary, Bomarc. 


164 Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Nixon, Dillon, Department of Defense and JCS offi- 
cials, Stans, White House, and NSC officials, June 9, 
1959. Continental air and missile defenec. Secret. 6 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, White House Office Fi 
Records of the Office of the Staff Secretary, Bomarc. 


165 Memorandum from Lay to the NS, June 19, 1959. 
Transmits views of NASC on NSC 5906. Confidential. 
3 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1. 


166 Memorandum from the JCS to Secretary of Defense, 
JCSM-239-59, June 20, 1959. Transmits views of JCS 
on NSC 5906; includes Appendix A and — B. 
Top Secret. 12 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 
62D 1. 
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167 


168 


169 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 


Document Description 


Briefing note for the June 25 NSC meeting, June 23, 
1959. Basic national security policy. Top Secret. 10 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, Whitman File. 

Memorandum for the record, June 30, 1959. State-De- 
fense meeting on military paragraphs of NSC 5906, 
use of nuclear weapons in limited war. Top Secret. 4 
pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P Files: Lot 67 D 548, Military 
and Naval Policy. 


Letter from Smith (S/P) to Herter, July 1, 1959. Bureau 
comments on NSC 5906 and use of nuclear weapons 
in limited war. Top Secret. 6 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P 
Files: Lot 67 D 548, Military and Naval Policy. 

Note from Lay to the NSC, July 1, 1959. Transmits NSC 
5908, a directive on establishing the Comparative 
Evaluations Group. Top Secret; ial Limited Dis- 
tribution. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 
D 351. 


Memorandum of conversation Eisenhower, Gray, 
McElroy, Gates, Radford, Herter, Smith, and others, 
July 2, 1959. Inconclusive discussion of role of nuclear 
weapons in limited war. Top Secret. 13 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, S/P Files: Lot 67 D 548, Military and Naval 
Policy. 

Memorandum from Robert Johnson to the NSC Planning 
Board, July 6, 1959. Transmits State Department pro- 

revision of paragra 23-5 and 24 of NSC 
. Top Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: 
Lot 62 D 1, NSC Series. 


Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, July 6, 1959. Trans- 
mits summary of NASC discussion of paragraph 62 of 
NSC 5906 on military exploitation of space programs. 
Confidential. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 
62 D 1, NSC 5906 Series. 


Memorandum of conversation with the President, and 
Harlow, Gray, and Goodpaster, July 7, 1959. Presi- 
dent's approval of attached guidelines for Harlow’'s 
discussion with Jackson on Congressional hearings on 
the NSC. No classification marking. 3 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, White House Office Files, Project Clean Up, 
Staff Memos. 
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175 Memorandum from Gray to Haydn Williams, July 8, 
1959. Transmits discussion paper on uses of nuclear 
weapons in limited war. Top Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, White House Office Files, Project Clean Up, 
Review of Basic National Security Policy. 

176 Memorandum from Whisenand to Gray, July 8, 1959. 
Transmits Twining’s views on basic national security 

icy. Top Secret. [> ee NSC 
Records, Disaster File. 

177 __— Briefing note for July 9 NSC meeting, July 8, 1959. NSC 
5906, basic national security policy. Top Secret. 5 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 


178 Memorandum of meeting with the President, and Gray 
and Goodpaster, July 15, 1959. Discussion of proposed 
changes to —— 12-a of NSC 5906, basie national 
securi icy. Top Secret. 7 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
White Office Files, Project Clean Up. 

179 _— Briefing note for the July 16 NSC meeting, July 15, 1959. 
NSC 5906, basic national security policy. Top Secret. 7 
pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 

180 Memorandum from Haydn Williams to Twi 
20, 1959. Possible revisions to paragraph 12-a of N 
5906, basic national security policy. — 3 pp. 
NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D1 


181 Telegram Tocah 162 to Herter in Geneva, 20, 1959. 
Discussion of proposed revisions in NSC , basic 
national security policy. Top Secret. 1 p. NARA, RG 
59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 67 D 548, Military and Naval 
Policy. 

182 Telegram Cahto 159 from Herter in Geneva, July 21, 

. Transmits messaye to NSC on revisions in NSC 
5906. Top Secret. 3 pp NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: 
Lot 67 D 548, Military and Naval Policy. 


183 NASC Paper, July 23, 1959. Proposed revisions in NSC 
5906. 2 pp. Top Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
Whitman File, NSC Records. 

184 Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Twining and Goodpaster, July 27, 1959. Basic national 
security policy; Department of Defense 
Net Evaluation Subcommittee. Secret. 2 pp. Eisen 
hower Library, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. 
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186 


187 


188 


189 


190 


191 


193 


Document Description 


Memorandum of meeting between Eisenhower and 
Gray, July 27, 1959. Study of aftermath of nuclear war; 
Wheelus Air Force Base; basic national security policy; 
Senate consideration of NSC structure. Top Secret. 5 
pp. Eisenhower Library, White House Office Files, 
Project Clean Up, Staff Memos. 


Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, July 28, 1959. 
Transmits revised paragraphs of NSC 5906. Top Se- 
cret. 8 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC 
Records. 


Letter from Furnas to Smith (S/P), July 30, 1959. Trans- 
mits —— revised military paragraphs of NSC 
5906. Top Secret. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P Files: Lot 
67 D 548, Military and Naval Policy. 


Minutes of Cabinet meeting, July 31, 1959. Civil defense 
exercise and planning. Confidential. Extracts—« pp. 
Eisenhower Library, White House Office Files, Cabinet 
Secretariat. 


Memorandum of meeting between Eisenhower and 
Gray, August 3, 1959. Basic national security policy; 
Space Council/ NSC coordination. Top Secret. 2 pp. Ei- 
senhower Library, White House Office Files, Project 
Clean Up, Staff Memos. 


Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Kistiakowsky and John Eisenhower, August 4, 1959. 
Service involvement in space activities; need for sin- 
gle, global military communications system; ICBM 
basing. Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File, DDE Diaries. 


Presentation by Kistiakowsky to the President, August 4, 
1959. Global military communications; ICBM basing; 
Geneva disarmament negotiations. Secret. 4 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. 


Note from Buford to Martin, August 5, 1959. Eisen- 
hower’s preferred revision of paragraph 16 of NSC 
5906. Top Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: 
Lot 62 D 1. 


Memorandum from Boggs to the NSC, August 11, 1959. 
Transmits Secretary of Defense's paper on ballistic 
missile and space programs. Top Secret. 7 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, S/S-OCB Files: Lot 61 D 385, Ballistic Missiles 
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No. Document Description 


194 Memorandum from Twining to the JCS, CM-386-59, 
August 24, 1959. Target coordination. Top Secret. 4 
pp. NARA, RG 218, JCS Files, C)CS 381 (1957-1959). 

195 Cabinet paper, C-59-78/2, 10, 1959. 
policy on strategic materials. Privileged. 8 pp. Ei 
hower Library, Whitman File, Cabinet Series. 

19% Minutes of Cabinet meeting, September 11, 1959. Ap- > 
proval of policy on stockpiling. Confidential. Ex- 
tracts—4 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Cabi- 
net Series. 

197 Memorandum from Allen Dulles to Eisenhower, Sep- 
ternber 12, 1959. Transmits report on Soviet guided 
missile estimate. Top Secret. 4 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
White House Office Files, Records of the Office of the 
Staff Secretary, CIA. 


198 Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
McElroy and Goodpaster, September 16, 1959. Ballistic 
missiles; budget problems. Secret. 3 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. 


199 Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, September 21, 1959. 
Transmits draft revision of paragraph 59 of NSC 5906. 
Top Secret. 5 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 
62D1 


200 Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, September 29, 1959. 
Transmits the views of the JCS on revisions 
to paragraphs 59 and 64-f of NSC Fone Top Secret. 3 
pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1. 


201 Memorandum from Smith (S/P) to Herter, 
29, 1959. Recommends State Department position 
ragraph 59 of NSC 5906. Top Secret. 3 pp. NARA, 
59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1. 


202. ~—sC Briefing note for October 1 NSC me te 29, 
1959. Mobilization base paragraph of ! 5906. T 
Secret. 3 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, nse 
Records 
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203 Memorandum of discussion at the 420th NSC meeting, 
October 1, 1959. Agenda item 1: Basic National Secu- 
rity Policy. Top Secret; Eves Only. Extracts—8 pp. Ei- 
senhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 
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210 


Document Description 


Memorandum of meeting between Eisenhower and 
Gray, October 14, 1959. Mobilization base, Service 
roles and missions, international information activities 
report, long-range planning, VOA broadcasting, orga- 
nization for space activities, future NSC activities, and 
Berlin. Top Secret. 7 pp. Eisenhower Library, White 
House Office Files, Project Clean Up, Meetings With 
the President. 


Memorandum of discussion at the 421st NSC meeting, 
October 15, 1959. Agenda item 1: Comparative Evalua- 
tions Group; Agenda item 2: Outer Space Science and 
Technology; Agenda item 3: History of the 
ment of ‘Range Guided Missiles Weapons Sys- 
tems. Top Secret. Extracts—3 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
Whitman File, NSC Records. 

Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Glennan, Kistiakowsky, McElroy, Gates, Twinin 
Staats, Goodpaster, and others, October 21, 1959. 
Transfer of ABMA to NASA. No classification mark- 
ing. 3 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, DDE 
Diaries. 

Mernorandum from Gates and Glennan to Eisenhower, 
October 21, 1959. Responsibility and organization for 
certain space activities: transfer of ABMA to NASA. 
No classification marking. 4 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
Whitman File, DDE Diaries. 

Memorandum from Smith (S/P) to Herter, October 29, 
1959. Effect of force cuts on foreign and defense pol- 
icy. Top Secret. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P Files: Lot 67 
D 548, Military and Naval Policy. 


Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, October 29, 1959. 
Transmits for comment OCDM memorandum on 
paragraph 60 of NSC 5906 on strategic stockpiling. Se- 
cret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1. 


Memorandum of discussion at the 422d NSC meeting, 
October 29, 1959. Agenda item 1: Significant World 


Developments em US. Security; Agenda item 4: 
US. Overseas Military ; Agenda item 5: Status of 


National Security Programs as of June 30, 1959, The 
USIA Program (NSC 5912). Top Secret; Eyes Only. Ex- 
tracts—7 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC 
Records 
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No. Document Description 


211 Memorandum from Lay to holders of NSC 5912, Octo- 
ber 30, 1959. Transmits Part 1 of NSC 5912, Defense 
Department report on “Status of United States Mili- 
tary ams as of 30 June 1959.” Top Secret; Re- 
stricted Data. Extracts—12 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/S-RD 
Files: Lot 71 D 171, NSC 5912. 


212. Memorandum of discussion at the 423d NSC meeting, 
November 5, 1°99. Agenda item 4: Status of National 
Security Programs as of June 30, 1959: The Atomic En- 
ergy Progran. Top Secret; Eyes Only. Extracts—5 pp. 
Eisenhower L brary, Whitman File, NSC Records. 

213 Memorandum o: conference with the President, and 
Kistiakowsky and Goodpaster, November 5, 1959. Pos- 
sibility of suspending nuclear testing; reliance on de- 
terrence; making choices in defense programs; prob- 
lems with Titan; problems with federally-funded re- 
search. Secret. 3 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File, DDE Diaries. 

214. Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Clennan and Goodpaster, November 17, 1959. Trans- 
fer of ABMA to NASC; defense budget; nization 
of space activities. Confidential. 3 pp. Reenhower Li- 
brary, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. 

215 Memorandum from Smith (S/P) to Herter, November 
> 1959. Long-range security policy; includes two cov- 

memoranda, December 9 and 11. Top Secret. 8 
ARA, RG 59, S/P Files: Lot 67 D 548. 


216 Ps of conference with the President, and the 
Joint Chiefs and Goodpaster, November 18, 1959. Gen- 
= discussion of the US. ae am: force lev- 
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B-70, ye 9 pp. E Library, 
~~ Pato File 
217 Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Service Secretaries and Good , November 21, 
1959. US. military program: B-70; national defense 
system; budget. s activities; — 
Panama. No classification marki pp. Eisenhower 


Library, Papers, Whitman File, 

218 Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, aco 3, | ee 
Presidential approval of revision of | ey 
NSC 5906. Top Secret. 1 p. NARA, 7PANSC 
Files: Lot 62 D 1. 
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219 Memorandum from JCS to Commander in Chief, SAC, 
undated. Instructions for use of nuclear wea in 
emergencies. Top Secret. 9 pp. Eisenhower 
White House Office Files, Records of the Special As- 
sistant to the President for National Security Affairs, 


NSC Series, Atomic Weapons, Corr. And Background 
for Presidential Approval. 


220 Memorandum from JCS to Commander in Chief, Atlan- 
tic, undated. Instructions for use of nuclear wea 
Top Secret. 11 pp. Eisenhower Library, White 
Ottice Files, Records of the Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, NSC Series, 
Atomic Weapons, Corr. And Background for Presi- 
dential Approval. 

271 Memorandum from JCS to Commander in Chief, Eu- 
rope, undated. Instructions for use of nuclear weap- 
ons. Top Secret. 9 pp. Eisenhower Library, White 
House Office Files, Records of the Special Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, NSC Se- 
ries, Atomic Weapons, Corr. And Background for 
Roe aasievne Approval 

222 SS oe Decern- 

1959. Emergency relocation plan, 5521. 
wd Senta 4 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, 
NSC Records. 

223 Memorandum of discussion at the 429th NSC meeting, 
December 16, 1959. Agenda item 1: Emergency Reloca- 
tion Plan—National Security Council; Agenda item 4: 
Topics for Future Discussion or Consideration by the 
National Security Council. Top Secret; Eyes Only. Ex- 
tracts—13 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC 
Records. 

224 National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 11-8-59, December 
23, 1959. “Soviet Capabilities for Strategic Attack 

Mid-1964." Top Secret. 12 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Whitman File. 
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25 NSC NSC 5919, December 28, 1959. “U.S. Policy 
With to the Development of rr Lift.” 
Confidential. 14 pp. NARA, RG 59, S Files. 


Lot 63 D 351. 
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226 Memorandum from the Acting Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs to Dillon, January 5, 1960. 
Recommends approval of NSC 5919. Confidential. 1 p. 
NARA, RG 59, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351. 


227 Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, January 7, 1959. 
Transmits views of the JCS on NSC 5919. Confidential. 
4 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351. 

228 Briefing note for the January 7 NSC meeting, January 7, 
1960. Cargo air lift (NSC 5919). Confidential. 6 pp. Ei- 
senhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 


229 Memorandum of discussion at the 430th NSC 
January 7, 1960. Agenda item 1: U.S. policy with re- 
spect to the development of op Secret. 
Extracts—10 pp. cctowee Claes, | Whitman File, 
NSC Records. 


230 Memorandum from Power (SAC) to White (USAF), Jan- 
uary 11, 1960. B-70 capabilities. No classification 
marking. 2 pp. Library of Congress, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, Thomas D. White Papers. 

231 ##$Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Kistiakowsky and Goodpaster, January 14, 1960. Dis- 
cussion of issues: Nike-Zeus, Project Corona, Titan, 
GAO report on management of the missile program, 
Polaris; includes Kistakowsky’s briefing memoran- 
dum. Secret. 5 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, 
DDE Diaries. 

232 ~=National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 100-60, January 19, 
1960. “Estimate of the World Situation.” Secret; 
Noforn. 20 pp. DOS, INR-NIE Files. 


233 Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, January 19, 1960. 
Transmits draft recommendations on the role of 
MATS. Official Use Only. 5 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
Whitman File, NSC Records. 

234 _—s Briefing note for the January 21 NSC meeting, January 
20, 1960. The role of MATS in and war. Official 
Use Only. 4 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, 
NSC Records. 
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235 


237 


238 


239 


240 


241 


242 


lend- jations with the Soviet Union. Top Se- 
cret. 2 oo, Caulaues Library, Whitman File, DDE 
Briefing note for 


1960. Presentation of NIE “Godman of OW oid Siew 
ation.” Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File, NSC Records. 


National Intelli Estimate, NIE 11-4-59, February 9, 
1960. “Main Trends in Soviet Capabilities and Policies, 
1959-1964." Top Secret. Extracts—13 pp. DOS, INR- 


deemeatiaeahenmen amniatiesiiai ciation 

and Goodpaster, February 17, 1960. —— stock pile 

levels, possibility of disciplining T Secret. 2 

. Eisenhower Library, White Files, 
Clean Up, Meetings With the President. 


Memorandum of discussion at the 435th NSC meeting, 

February 18, 1960. Agenda item 1: Technological De- 

in Non-Lethal Weapons and Doctrine for 

Possible Use. Top Secret; Eyes Only. Extracts—7 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 
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243. Memorandum from Burke to Gates, March 12, 1960. Sur- 
vivability of soft bases in United States after Soviet 
missile attack. Top Secret. 3 —_— Historical Cen- 
ter, Burke Papers, Originator Fi 

244 Memorandum for the record of meeting between Gates 
and JCS, March 14, 1960. Soviet missile capabilities 
and request for JCS study on US. strategic 
vulnerabilities. ~~ Secret; Hold Closely. 2 oP Naval 
Historical Center, Burke Papers, Originator File. 

245 Memorandum for the record of telephone conversation 
between Eisenhower and Burke, March 26, 1960. Dis- 
cussion of augmentation of the Polaris submarine pro- 
gram. Top Secret; Hold Closely. 2 pp. Naval Historical 
Center, Burke Papers, Originator File. 

246 Memorandum from Twining to Gates, CM-516-60, A 
11, 1960. JCS views on revisions to NSC 5904/1. Top 
Secret. 2 pp. Library of Congress, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, Twining Papers. 

247 Memorandum from Twining to Gates, )CSM-149-60, 
April 11, 1960. Transmits revisions to NSC 5904/1. 
Top Secret. 4 pp. Library of Congress, Manuscript Di- 
vision, Twining Papers. 

248 = Paper, undated. “Comparisons in Megatonnage involved 
in Previous Net Evaluation Studies.” Top Secret. 1 p. 
Eisenhower Library, NSC Staff Records, File. 

249 —_ April 26, 1960. “Planning Board Questions, Net 

valuation Presentation.” Secret. 1 p. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, NSC Staff Records, Disaster File. 


250 Memorandum for the record, April 29, 1960. Debrief of 
the NSC meeting of April 28: Polaris reserves, Soviet 


intercept capability against aircraft, SAC —_ 
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fallout. Top Secret; Closely. 3 pp. Nav 
cal Center, Burke Papers, Originators File, 1 March to 
30 April, 1960. 


251 National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 11-5-60, May 3, 
1960. “Soviet Capabilities in Guided Missiles and 
Space Vehicles.” Top Secret. 21 pp. DOS, INR-NIE 
Files. 


252 National Intelli Estimate, NIE 11-6-60, May 3, 
1960. “Strength of the Armed Forces of the USSR.” Se- 
cret. 7 ~p. DOS, INR-NIE Files. 
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257 


259 
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261 
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Memorandum of discussion at the 443d NSC meeting, 
May 5, 1960. Operation Alert exercise, and A 
item 1: History of U.S. and USSR Long-Range Missile 
Developmeni. Top Secret. 10 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
Whitman File, NSC Records. 

Memorandum for the record of meeting between 
Sprague and Merchant, May 25, 1960. Operations Co- 
ordinating Board. Confidential. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, 
Central Files, 100.4-OCB/5-2560. 


Memorandum of discussion at the 448th NSC Meeting, 
June 22, 1960. Agenda item 1: U.S. Policy on Continen- 
tal Defense: Port Security. Top Secret; Eyes Only. Ex- 
tracts—5 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC 
Records. 


Memorandum from Smith (S/P) to Herter, July 13, 1960. 
Discussion of paragraph 13 of NSC 5906/1 on chemi- 
cal and biological weapons. Top Secret. 4 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1. 


Paper, July 19, 1960. U.S. response to Soviet propaganda 
campaign. Secret. 4 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File, Miscellaneous Material. 


Special National Intelligence Estimate, SNIE 100-6-60, 
August ©, 1960. “Probable Reactions to US. Recon- 
naissar .e Satellite Programs.” Secret. 5 pp. DOS, INR- 
NIE cles. 

Le'.er from Gates to Goodpaster, August 10, 1960. 
Transmits draft paper on target coordination and asso- 
ciated problems. Top Secret. 12 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, White House Office Files, Records of the Office 
of the Staff Secretary. 


Draft memorandum for the record, August 11, 1960. 
Record of a meeting among Eixenhower, Department 
of Defense leaders, Twining, and Burke on turning 
over responsibility for targeting and SIOP to SAC. No 
classification marking. 8 Pe Naval Historical Center, 
Burke Papers, NSTL/ iefing. 


Memorandum for the record, August 15, 1960. Record of 
a meeting between Burke and Gates on ration of 
NSTL and SIOP. Top Secret; Hold y. 3 pp. 
Naval Historical Center, Burke Papers, NSTL/SIOP 
Briefing. 
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262 Memorandum of discussion at the 458th NSC meeting, 
September 7, 1960. Agenda item 4: Civilian Readiness 
Base. Top Secret; Eyes Only. Extracts—7 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, Whiiman File, NSC Records. 


263 Briefing note for the September 14 NSC meeting, Sep- 
tember 14, 1960. US. policy on continental defense. 
Top Secret. 3 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, 
NSC Records. 


264 Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, September 28, 1960. 
Transmits a study by interdepartmental study group 
on “U.S. and Allied Capabilities for Limited Military 
Operations to 1 July 1962.” Top Secret. Extracts—11 
pp. Eisenhower Library, Records of the Office of the 
Special Assistant to President for National Security Af- 
fairs, Limited Military Operations. 


265 Letter from Smith to Irwin, September 25, 1960. Ques- 
tions some of the assumptions about non-use of nu- 
clear weapons by Communist forces made in the lim- 
ited war study. Secret; Personal. 3 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, White House Office Files, Project Clean Up, 
Limited War. 


266 Memorandum from Rathgens to Kistiakowsky, October 
5, 1960. Comme.ts on limited war study. Top Secret. 3 
pp. Eisenhower Library, White House Office Files, Ad- 
ditional Records of the Office of the Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology. 


267 _— Briefing note for the October 4 NSC meeting, October 5, 
1960. Limited war study. Top Secret. 4 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 


268 Memorandum for the record, October 11, 1960. Record 
of October 6 NSC meeting on limited war. Top Secret. 
2 pp. WNRC, RG 330, OASD/ISA Files: Lot 64 A 
2710. 


269 Report by IIC-ICIS, October 11, 1960. Status of the inter- 
nal security programs. Top Secret. 5 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, Whitman File. 

270 Note from the Secretaries to the JCS, JCS 2056/181, Oc- 


tober 12, 1960. Transmits paper on “Integration and 
Utilization of SIOP Forces.” Top Secret; Limited Dis- 
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Memorandum of discussion at the 463d NSC meeting, 
October 13, 1960. Agenda item 1: Status of National 
Security Programs on June 30, 1960. Top Secret. Ex- 
tracts—6 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC 
Records. 

Briefing note for November 7 NSC meeting, November 
4, 1960. Outer space programs under the auspices of 
the Department of Defense. Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 


Memorandum of discussion at the 466th NSC 

November 7, 1960. Agenda item 1: Outer Space Pro- 

rams Under the Auspices of the Department of De- 
-“ Top Secret; Eyes Only. 6 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Whitman File, NSC Records. 

Memorandum from Kistiakowsky to Eisenhower, No- 
vember 25, 1960. Comments on Joint Strategic Plan- 
ning Staff work on targeting and SIOP. Top Secret. 6 

. Eisenhower Library, Papers, Whitman File, DDE 
ries. 


Record of meeting between Burke and Aurand, Novem- 
ber 25, 1960. Eisenhower's reaction to tebe py Te 
dispersal sites for President. Top 
Historical Center, Burke Papen Temnaiipte and 
Phone Calls (NSTL). 


NSC NSC 6019, Noverber 29, 1960. “Evacuation 
and Protection of US. Citizens in Areas 
Abroad.” Secret. 9 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/ Files. 


Lot 63 D 351, NSC 6019. 


Memorandum from Burke to Flag and General Officers, 
December 4, 1960. Burke's comments on the December 
1-2 NSTL/SIOP meeting in Omaha with Secretary of 
Defense, JCS, and CINCs. Secret. 10 pp. Naval Histori- 
cal Center, Burke Papers, NSTL/ 


Memorandum from Boggs to holders of NSC 6013, De- 
cember 7, 1960. Transmits Part 1 of NSC 6013, “Status 
of United States Military = 2 2 


1960.” Top Secret; Restricted +4 
Distribution. Extracts—14 pp. NARA, RG 59, $/S-RD 
Files: Lot 71 D 171, NSC 6013. 
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279 ~=Annex to JCS comments, JCSM-553-60, December 9, 
1960 (print Document 130). “Specific Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Views on Possible Deficiencies in the U. S. Pos- 
ture for Limited Military Operations.” Top Secret. 25 
pp. Eisenhower Library, Records of the Office of Spe- 
cial Assistant to President for National Security Af- 


fairs. 


280 NSC Report, NSC 6022, December 13, 1960. “U.S. Policy 
on Continental Defense.” Top Secret. 26 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1. 


281 ae Se Se See & SS See, See 
19, 1960. Continental defense policy. Top 5 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 


282 ~—sCdBrriefing note for the December 20 NSC meeting, Decem- 
ber 19, 1960. NASA space programs. Confidential. 1 p. 
Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 


283 Memorandum of discussion at the 470th NSC meeting, 
December 20, 1960. Agenda item 1: Outer Space Pro- 
rams Under the Auspices of NASA. Top Secret; Eves 
y. Extracts—7 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File, NSC Records. 

284 Memorandum of discussion at the 472d NSC meeting, 
December 29, 1960. Agenda item 1: Attack warning 
channels and procedures for civilians; Agenda item 4: 
Evacuation and protection of US. citizens in 
areas abroad. Top Secret. Extracts—9 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. 


285 Memorandum from ing Secretary of State Merchant 
to the NSC Executive ry, December 30, 1960. 
Concurrence with draft NSC action on protection 
against BW and CW attack; includes a memorandum 
to Merchant recommending a Department of State 
sition. Confidential. 6 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/P 
Files: Lot 62 D 1, NSC 5802 and 6022 Series. 
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286 #NSC Report, NSC 6027, December 30, 1960. “Channels 
for Transmission of mg of Attack.” Top Secret. 6 
pp. NARA, RG 273, Policy Papers File. 
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Arms Control and Disarmament 


287 


291 


292 


293 


Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, December 26, 1957. 
Transmits memorandum on revision of US. policy on 
ee test suspension, reduction of military 

personnel, protection against surprise attack. Secret. 19 
et RG 273, Official Meeting Minutes File, 
h Meeting, Tab A. 

Memorandum of conversation between Stassen and John 
Foster Dulles, January 2, 1958. Four-power disar- 
mament proposal. Secret. 1 p. Eisenhower Library, 
Dulles Papers, General Memoranda of Conversation. 


Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, January 3, 1958. 
Transmits JCS views on Stassen proposals to modify 
Four-power joint proposals. Secret. 3 pp. NARA, RG 
273, Official Meetings Minutes File, Meeting, 
Tab A. 

Letter from Stassen to Eisenhower, February 14, 1955. 
Letter of resignation. No classification marking. 1 p. 
Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Se- 
ries, Stassen, Harold E., 1957. 


Record of telephone conversation between John Foster 
Dulles and Sherman Adams, February 19, 1958. Advi- 
sory panel on disarmament. No classification marking. 
1 p. Visenhower Library, Dulles Papers, White House 
Telephone Conversations. 

Record of telephone conversation between John Foster 
Dulles and Lovett, February 20, 1958. Request to Lov- 
ett to join advisory panel on disarmament. No classi- 
fication marking. 1 p. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Pa- 
pers, General Telephone Conversations. 

Memorancum of conversation between Eisenhower and 
John Foster Dulles, February 24, 1958. Disarmament 
panel; summit meeting; Menshikov ; Soviet 
submarines off US east coast; icial = visits; 
Macmillan’s visit; youth exchanges with the Soviet 
Union. Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Pa- 
pers, Meetings with the President. 

Press release, February 27, 1958. Wadsworth appoint- 
ment as disarmament negotiator, advisory panel. No 
a oe ° Eisenhower Library, Dul- 
les Papers, White House Telephone Conversations. 
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295 Appendix to memorandum from JCS to McElroy, March 
13, 1958 (print Document 141). Estimated of 


weapons yields after September 1958. Top 1 p. 
Eisenhower Library, White House Office Files, i- 
tional Records of the Office of the Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology. 

29% Tabs A-E to memorandum from Farley to John Foster 
Dulles, March 18, 1958 (print Document 142). Nuclear 
test suspension, cut-off of fissionable material produc- 
tion, establishment of surprise attack zones; prelimi- 
nary measures relating to missile controls and outer 
space, reduction of manpower and conventional arma- 
ments. Top Secret; Restricted Data. 9 pp. NARA, RG 
59, Central Files, 700.5611/3-1858. 


297 Memorandum for Eisenhower from Cutler, March 21, 
1958. Peaceful uses of “clean” nuclear weapons. Con- 
fidential. 1 p. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Ad- 
ministrative Series, Cutler, General Robert L., 1958 (3). 


298 ~«=6 Record of telephone conversation between Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles, March 23, 1958. Possible an- 


nouncement of nuclear testing, summit preparations. 
No classification marking. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
Dulles Papers, White House T Conversations. 


299 Memorandum of conversation with the President, and 
Twining, Quarles, Allen Dulles, John Foster Dulles, 
Strauss, Cutler, Goodpaster, and McElroy, March 24, 
1958. Proposal to suspend nuclear in- 
cludes draft Presidential sutemant. Coltede 7 pp 
Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Mectings with the 
President. 


300 ~—s— Draft Presidential statement, March 24, 1958. Announces 
upcoming nuclear test at Eniwetok. Confidential. 4 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, Whitman File. 

301 Memorandum from Washburn (USIA) to Cutler, March 
25, 1958. Eniwetok test. Confidential. 1 p. Eisenhower 


Library, White House Office Files, Project Clean Up, 
Eniwetok Test, 1958. 
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302 =©Memorandum from Melbourne (OCB) to Cutler, March 
25, 1958. Discussion of draft Presidential statement. 
Confidential. 3 pp. Eisenhower Library, White House 
Ofice Files, Promct Clean Up, Eniwetoh 


Test, 1958. 
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Record of telephone conversation between Lodge and 
John Foster Dulles, March 25, 1958. Public relations 
considerations to nuclear . 


Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, March 28, 1958. 
Appendices A-— to Report of the NSC Ad Hoc Work- 
ing Group (Bethe po meh pe polar nny hana d Tech- 
nical feasibility of cessation of nuclear 
dices B, D, and | not declassified (25 * 
Restricted Data 64 Sooshower Ubeart White 
House Oftice Files, itional Records of the Office of 
the Special Assistant for Science and Technology, Dis- 
armament— Bethe Report. 


Memorandurn for the record by Goodpaster, March 28, 
1958. Records Strauss’ comments on his conversation 
with John Foster Dulles on nuclear Secret. 1 p. 
Eisenhower Library, White House Files, 
Records of the Office of the Staff Secretary, ABC, Vol. 
i. 


Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, March 26, 1958. 
SD 0 eee OS eee 
Rocket Test Agreement.” Secret. 7 pp. NARA, , 
Official Meeting Minutes File, Mist Meeting, Tab A. 
Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, April 2, 1958. 
Transmits the views of the JCS and Department of De- 
fense on the report on “Technical of Ces- 
sation of Nuclear Testing.” Top Secret; 

Data. 7 pp. Eisenhower , White House Office 
Files, Project Clean Up, Technical Feasibility. 

Record of telephone conversation between Eisenhower 
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310 Record of telephone conversation between Eisenhower 
and john Foster Dulles, A 8, 1958. Possible 
JONS ON nuclear testing. No 
fication marking. ee ee See OS 
pers, White House Telephone Conversations. 


311 Memorandum of conversation, April 9, 1958. Record of 
the first meeting of the Special Working Group on 


Disarmament, preparatons for summit, ae of 
nuclear testing. Secret. 5 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central 
Files, 611.0012/4-958. 


312 Memorandum from Bethe to Killian, April 17, 1958. De- 

velopment of clean weapons. Secret, Data. 2 
. Eisenhower Library, Records of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, Nuclear Weapons. 

313. Memorandum from W (10) to Herter, April 20, 
1958. US. position on Soviet moves in the Se- 
curity Council on “tail safe” procedures; includes 
draft Security Council resolutions. Confidential. 5 pp. 
NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 330/4-2058. 


314. Mernorandum of conversaton between Eisenhower and 
Herter, April 20, 1958. U.S. position on Soviet com- 
plaints about “fail safe” procedures. Confidential. 2 
pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 330/4-2158. 


315 Record of conversation between Lodge and 
John Foster — 20, 1958. Follow-on to defeat 
of Soviet resolution. No classification ing. 2 pp. 


Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General T 
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Conversatons 
316 Record of conversaton between Quarles and 
John Foster . April 23, 1958. Proposal to declare 


the Arctic an inspection zone. No classification mark- 


317, Ss Record of conversahon between Lodge and 
April 24, 1958. Arctic inspection 


John Foster 
Doenel Ube, Dales Papen Gaenal Tei _ Eisen- 
hower Li | Dulles Papers, General Telephone Con- 
versations. 











319 


321 


323 


324 


Document Description 
get by ee pg ge he 4 
John Foster , April 24, 1958. Arctic 
zone proposal. No classification 1 p. Eisen- 


telephone : 
(USUN) and John Foster Dulles, April 25, 1958. Arctic 
inspection zone proposal. No classification marking. 1 
p. Exsenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Tele- 
phone Conversations. 


Letter trorn John Foster Dulles to Eisenhower, April 30, 
1958. Transmits a record of Dulles’ meeting with dis- 
armament advisory panel. Top Secret. 9 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, Whitman File, Dulles-Herter Series, 
Disarmament. 


Memorandum from Twining to McElroy, April 30, 1958. 
Views of the JCS on suspension of nuclear testing. 
Top Secret. 3 pp. Library of Congress, Manuscript Di- 
vision, Twining Papers, Chairman's Files. 

Record of telephone conversation between Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles, 1, 1958. 
role in possible suspension of nuclear testing. No clas- 
sification marking. 4 3 Eisenhower Library, Dulles 
Papers, White House Conversations. 


Record of conversation between Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles, May 2, 1958. Possible ion of nu- 
clear testing. Secret. 1 p. NARA, RG = 's 
Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 


Telegram 1259 from USUN, May 2, 19586. U.S. 
on fallout. Confidential. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central 
Files, 700.5611 /5-256. 


Memorandum for the files by Spiegel (S/AE), May 3, 
1958. Comments on US. on fallout. Confiden- 
tial. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 
D 688, Fallout 


Telegram 1283 from USUN, May 8, 1958. US. 
contrasted to Soviet secrecy. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 


59, Central Files, 330/5-858 


Telegram 1310 from USUN, May 14, 1958. UN. 
on effects of atornic radiation. 
59, Central Files, 700.5611/5-1458. 


. 3 pp. NARA, RG 
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328 Memorandum of conversation among John Foster Dul- 
les, Caccia (U.K. Amb), (U.K. Embassy), Kohler 
and Farley, May 15, 1958. ible technical studies of 
methods of ing violations of a test cessation 


Secret. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's 
of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 


329 Memorandum of conversation between John Foster Dul- 


sonal and Private. 5 pp. Eisenhower Library, Dulles 
Papers, General Memoranda of Conversation. 


330 ~—- Record of telephone conversation between Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles, May 17, 1958. Question of in- 
cluding the U.K. and France in US.-Soviet discussions 
on detecting testing. No classification marking. 2 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, White House Tele- 
phone Conversations. 

331 Memorandum of conversation John Foster Dul- 
les, Caccia, Hood (U.K.), Roper (U.K), Kohler, and 
Farley, May 18, 1958. Discussion of response to Khru- 
shchev's letter. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's 
Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 


332. Memorandum of conversation between Eisenhower and 

Herter, May 30, 1958. Reply to Macmillan letter on ex- 

of nuclear weapons information. Confidential. 

1 p. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's Memoranda of Con- 
versation: Lot 64 D 199. 


333 Memorandum of conversation between Strauss and Her- 
a. S 1958. Reply to Macmillan’s letter. Con- 
1 p. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's Memoranda 

of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 


334 Memorandum of conversation between US. experts for 
les, Farley, and Spiers, June 6, 1958. for talks 


with Soviet Union. Confidential. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, 
Central Files, 700.5611/6-658. 
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335 Memorandum of conversation among US. experts, 
Strauss, and Morris, June 6, 1958. Proposed nuclear 
test detection discussions. Secret. 1 p. NARA, RG 59, 
Central Files, 700.5611/6-658. 
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Telegram 8917 to London, June 13, 1958. Transmits Dul- 
les’ reply to Macmillan letter. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 
59, Central Files, 700.5611/6-358. 


Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, June 19, 1958 
Transmuts rtment of State-AEC sermannual report 
on NSC 5725/1, “Peaceful Uses of Atomic Enery,y. 
Secret. 34 pp. NARA, RG 59, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 
351, NSC 5725. 


National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 100-2-58, July 1, 


1958. “Development of Nuclear Capabilities by Fourth 
Countries: Likelihood and Consequences,” not declas- 
sified. Secret. 24 pp. DOS, INR Files 


Annex to NIE 100-2-58, July 1, 1958. “Development of 
Nuclear Capabilities by Fourth Countries: Likelihood 
and Consequences,” not declassified. Secret; Restricted 
Data. 4 pp. DOS, INR Files. 


Letter from John Foster Dulles to Killian, July 3, 1958. 
Request for exploration uf surprise attack issues. Se- 
cret. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Records of the Office 
of the Special Assistant for Scrence and Technology 
Files, Disarmament, Surprise Attack 


Letter from Killian to John Foster Dulles, July 10, 1958. 
Problem of surprise attack not limited to technical or 
scientific issues. Secret. 3 Eisenhower Library, 
Records of the Office of the Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology, Disarmament, Surprise At- 
tack 


Telegram Denuc 103 from Geneva, for the Secretary and 
Killian from Fisk, july 25, 1958. Soviet interest in 
agreement on muclear test detection. Secret. 2 pp 
NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611 /7-2558. 


Telegram 248 from Moscow, July 26, 1958. Soviet desire 
for agreement on nuclear test detection. Confidential. 
1 p. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/7-2658. 


Telegram 661 from London, July 30, 1958. Embassy sup 

tor Geneva and Moscow recommendation that 

|S. prepare for next steps in disarmament talks. Con- 

fidential. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/ 
7-~3058 
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345 ##$Memorandum of conversation between McCone and 
John Foster Dulles, July 30, 1958. Dulles reacts nega- 
tively to a paper by Libby and Teller urging testing 
limitations. Confidential; Personal and Private. 3 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Memo- 
randa of Conversation. 


346 ~=—- Record of telephone conversation between Goodpaster 
and Herter, August 4, 1958. Statement following Gene- 
va discussions. No classification marking. 1 p. Eisen- 
hower Library, Herter Papers, Phone Calls and Mis- 
cellaneous Memos 


347 Memorandum from Killian to Herter, August 6, 1958. 
Need for basic policy decision before deciding be- 
tween test cessation or limitation. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/8-658. 


348 ~—_ Letters from Farley to McCone, Quarles, and Allen Dul- 
les, August 7, 1958. Transmits a revision of 
US. nuclear testing policy. Secret. 7 pp. NARA, RG 
59, Central Files, 700.5611 /8-758. 


49 = =6©Memorandum of conversation between Eisenhower and 
John Foster Dulles, August 12, 1958. Need to resolve 
nuclear nesting policy ; Quemoy and Matsu; UN. ses- 
sion on Near Top Secret; Personal and Private. 2 
pp. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Meetings with 
the President 


3530 ~=—s Record of telephone conversation between John Foster 
Dulles and Herter, August 13, 1956. Cessation of nu- 
clear testing. No classification a 
hower Library, Dulles Papers, General ‘eagles Con Con- 
versations 

351 Memorandum of conversation between Lovett and John 
Foster Dulles, August 14, 1958. Continuation of the 
disarmament advisory p. Confidential 1 p. E:sen- 
hower Library, Dulles Papers, General Memoranda of 
Conversation. 
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352. Memorandum from Bromley Smith to Gray, August 14, 
1958 ~~ > of Y oe eS oe Group 
meeting * ae , White 
House Office hee File, “Gan U Up, Suspension of 
Nuclear Testing 
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Telegram Denuc 163 from Geneva, August 14, 1958. Re- 
port of meeting with Soviets in Geneva on detection 
of nuclear . Confidential. 1 p. NARA, RG 
59, Central Files, 700.5611/8-1458. 


Letter from Kistiakowsky to Killian, August 15, 1958. 
Attack (not included), Top Secret. 1p. Besenhower Lr 
Attack (not included). Top Ip. er Li- 


Memorandum from Keeny to Goodpaster, August 15, 
1958. SS ee 
Top Secret. 10 pp. Eisenhower a 
Office, Records of the Office of the eal, ie 
clear Testing. 


Letter from Kistiakowsky to McElroy, August 15, 1958. 


Conveys report of yy mf py FL SH 
Attack (not included). Top lp 

brary, White House Office Files, Additional Records of 
the Office of the Special Assistant for Science and 


Technology, Panel, Surprise Attack. 


Library, Whitman File, Nuclear Testing 


Ne Ee ee geek to ie a ee 
Panel on Surprise Attack to Killian, 15, 1958. 
Transmits the Panel's report ). Secret : 


detection of nuclear tests. Confidential. 3 
hower Library, Whitman File, Dulles-Herter 


Telegram 1913 to London, August 19, 1958. Transmits 
letter from Eisenhower to Macmillan on state 
ment on cessation of nuclear Ing. 

Presidential Handling; Niact. 1 p. NARA, RG 39, 
Central Files, 700.5611/8-1958 
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%1 Record of conversation between Herter and 
John Foster , August 20, 1955. Statement on nu- 
ing. 3 pp. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General 
Telephone Conversanons. 

+2 Record of conversation between Herter and 
John Foster , August 20, 1955. Staternent on ces- 


sation of nuclear testing. No classilication marking. 1 
p. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Tele- 
phone Conversahons 


Yt Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Herter, Kilhan, Persons, Hagerty, and Goodpaster, Au- 
gust 20, 1958. Statement on cessation of nuclear test- 
img. Secret. 2 pp. Essenhower Library, Whitman File, 

Dranes 


%4 ~—Ss Telegram Secto 8 from John Foster Dulles at USUN, Au- 
gust 20, 1958. Draft Presidential statement on cessation 
of nuclear testing. Confidential. 3 pp. NARA, RG 53, 
Central Files, 700.5611 /8-2058 


%5 = Record of — conversation beiween Herter and 
john Foster Dulles, August 20, 1958. Statement on ces- 
sation of nuclear testing No classification marking. | 
p. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Tele- 


phone Conversations 
3% Message from Macmillan to Emenhower, August 20, 
1958. Seeks assurance on release of nuclear m- 


formation. Top Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 5, Presi- 
dential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan to 
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Eisenhower 
™%7 Message from Macmillan to Eisenhower, Aw 20. 
1958 Agrees to staternent on cessation of test- 


img. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59. Presidential Cor- 
respondence Lot 66 D 204. Macrullan to Exsenhower. 


Aas Message fromm Macrmillan to Emenhower, August 20. 
1958 ee ee a ee 
nuclear testing. Top Secret. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, Presi- 
dential Correspondence. Lot 66 D 204, Macmullan to 
F msenhower 
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Telegram 1969 to London, August 20, 1958. Conveys 
message from Eisenhower to Macmillan on providirg 
technical information and political necessity of making 
staternent on cessation of nuclear testing. Secret; Presi- 
dential Handling. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 
700.5611 /8-2058 


Memorandum of conversation between Dulles, 
Reinhardt, and Greene and U.K. officials: Lioyd, 
Hayter, Moore, ani Lasky, August 20, 1958. Staternent 
on suspension of nuclear testing. Confidential. 1 p 
NARA, RG 59, Secretary's Memoranda of Conversa- 
tion: Lot 64 D 199 


Letter from Strauss to Eisenhower, August 20, 1958 
Assures Eisenhower US. can provide nuclear informe- 
tion sought by Macmillan. Secret. 1 p. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Whitman File, Administration Series, Strauss, 
Adm. Lewis 

Telegram Dulte 2 from John Foster Dulles at USUN, Au- 
gust 21, 1958. Transmits for Eisenhower text of letter 
trom Dulles to Macmillan on suspension of nuclear 
testing. Secret; Niact; Eyes Only. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, 
Central Files. 700.5611/8-2158. 


Record of telephone « . ersations between Eisenhower 
and Heiter and jum: Foster Dulles, August 21, 1958. 
Statement on suspension of nuclear testing. No classi- 
fication marking. 2 Eisenhower Library, Dulles Pa- 
pers, White House Telephone Conversations. 


Memorandum of conterence with the President, and 
Libby and Goodpaster, August 21, 1958. Eisenhower 
urges full and generous exchange of information with 
WK. Secret 1 p. Eisenhower Library, White House Of- 
fice Files, Records of the Office of the Staff Secretary, 


AEC, Vol. Il 


Telegram Secto 13 from John Foster Dulles at USUN, 
August 21, 1958. Transmits Dulles’ views on draft 
staternent on suspension of nuclear testing. Confiden- 
tial. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700/5611/8- 
2158 


Telegram Dulte 4 from John Foster Dulles at USUN, Au- 
gust 21, 1958. Repeats telegram to London transmit- 
ting letter from Macmillan to Dulles. Secret. 2 pp 
NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.65’ 1/8-2158 
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377 = Message from Macmillan to Eisenhower, August 21, 
1958. Statement on suspension of nuclear testing. No 
classification marking. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Presi 
dential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 234, Macmillan to 
E:senhower. 


378  j§§ Message from Macmillan to john Foster Dulles, August 
21, 1958. Statement on suspension of nuclear testing 
Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Presidential Correspond- 
ence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan to Dulles, 1955-59. 


379 + Memorandum from Cumming (INR) to John Foster Dul- 
les, August 30, 1958. Intelligence Note: Khrushchev 
Staternent on Nuclear Test Suspension. Confidential. 2 
pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 711.5611/8-3058. 


380 ~—Ss Letter from Acting AEC Chairman to Eisenhower, Sep- 
tember 4, 1956. Initial US-U.K. information ex- 
changes. Secret; Restricted Data. 2 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, White House Office Files, Project Clean Up, 
Presidential Actions—Atomic 


31 Memorandum from Breithut (S/AE) to John Foster Dul- 
les, September 8, 1958. Briefing for meeting with 
McCone: IAEA, US.-French exchanges. Secret. 2 pp. 
NARA, RG 59, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, 
IAEA-General 


382 Memorandum of conversation among McCone, Vance 
(AEC), John Foster Dulles, Wilcox (10), Breithut (S/ 
AE), and Cargo (1O/UNP), September 8, 1958. IAEA 
Confidential. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, Atomic Energy 
Files: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA-General. 


383 Memorandum from Minshull to Killian, September 23, 
1958. Outlines JCS view that readiness, disposition, 
and level of forces not be included in Surprise Attack 
talks. Secret. 4 pp. Eisenhower Library, White House 
Office Files, Additional Records of the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Science and Technology, Disar- 
mament, Surprise Attack 


4S4 Memorandum of conference with the President, and Kil- 
lian and Goodpaster, September 30, 1958. ABMA 
move to NASA, Geneva Conference on Atoms for 
Peace, surprise attack study. Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. 
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386 


390 


391 


392 


Document Description 


Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
McCone and Goodpaster, October 7, 1958. IAEA prob- 
lems, Plowshare, uranium requirements. Secret. 2 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, DIDE Diaries. 


Note from Gray to Goodpaster, October 11, 1958. Con- 
veys memoranda of conversation between the Presi- 
dent and Teller and Bradbury, dealing with detecting 
nuclear tests. Top Secret enclosures. 11 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, White House Office Files, s of 
the Office of the Staff Secretary, Nuclear Testing. 


Memorandum of conversation among Principals of Ge- 
neva Test Group, October 16, 1958. lerms of reference 
for surprise attack delegation, nuclear test suspension 
negotiations. Secret. 8 pp. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's 
Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 


Memorandum from Wilcox (IO) to John Foster Dulles, 
October 27, 1958. Proposal for 81-Nation Disarmament 
Conference, nuclear testing resolutions in the U.N 
General Assembly. Confidential. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, 
Central Files, 320.11/10- 2758. 


Memorandum of conversation between John Foster Dul- 
les and Murray, October 28, 1958. Geneva Conference 
on Nuclear Testing. Confidential; Personal and Pri- 
vate. 1 p. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General 
Memoranaa of Conversation. 


Telegram Supnu 45 from Geneva, November 11, 1958. 
Summary of first 10 days of nuclear test conference. 
Confidential; Priority. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central 
Files, 700.5611/11-1158. 


Memorandum of conversation among Dulles, 
Macomber, Farley, and Sen. Gore, November 17, 1958. 
Gore proposal on a ic testing. Confidential. 1 
p. NARA, RG 59, C Files, 700.5611/11-1758. 

Memorandum of conversation among Herter, Farley, 


Spiers, Killian, and Bethe, November 18, 1958. Bethe’s 
views of nuclear test ion conference. Secret; 


Limit Distribution. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's 
Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 
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393 Telegram Supnu 77 from Geneva, November 21, 1958. 
Proposes change in negotiating position in nuclear test 
conference. Secret, Niact; Limited Distribution. 3 pp 
NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/11-2158. 


394 —— erred US- 78 from Geneva, November 21, 1958 
S.-U.K. public statement. Secret; Niact; 
phe Distribution. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central 

Files, 700.5611/11-2158 


395 Record of telephone conversation between McElroy and 
John Foster Dulles, November 26, 1958. Response to 
Nixon cable pushing for rapid change in US. negotiat- 
ing position. No classification marking. 1 » tow 
hower Library, Dulles Papers, General Telephone Con- 


versations. 


39% Telegram 5175 to London, personal for the Vice Presi- 
dent from Secretary, November 26, 1958. Conveys 
view that there must be full deliberation on proposed 
change in U.S. position at nuclear test sus on con- 
ference. Secret; Priority. 2 pp. NARA, 59, Central 
Files, 033.1100-NI/ 11-2658. 


397 Memorandum of conversation between John Foster Dul- 
les and Gray, November 26, 1958. Use of inter-depart- 
mental machinery to deal with issues arising from nu- 
clear test suspension conference. Secret. 2 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, White House Office Files, Project Clean 
Up 

3998 = Telegram Supnu 121 from Geneva, December 9, 1958 
Rasic provisions text tabled by Soviet Delegation. Offi- 
cial Use Only. 12 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 
700.5611/ 12-958 


399 ~—s Telegram Supnu 136 from Geneva, December 15, 1958 
US. text for several treaty articles. Official Use Only. 8 
pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/ 12-1558. 


400 = Telegram Nusup 118 to Geneva, December 15, 1958 
Textual changes to delegation’s proposal. Confidential; 
Priority. 4 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 7190.5611/ 
12-1558. 
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Memorandum from Herter to Gray, December 17, 1958 
Response of the Interdepartmental Working Group on 
Disarmament to a request for an evaluation of a test 
suspension proposal by Sen. Gore. Confidential. 3 pp 
NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/ 11-2658. 


Memorandum from Herter to Gray, December 17, 1958 
Transmits an interagency evaluation of a test ° 
sion proposal by Sen. Gore. Confidential. 3 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, White House Office Files, Project Clean 
Up, Disarmament. 


Letter from McCone to Gray, December 19, 1958. Con- 
veys AEC views on issues that have arisen in nuclear 
test suspension negotiations. Secret; Defense Informa- 
tion. 4 pp. Eisenhower Library, White House Office 
Files, Proyect Clean Up, Disarmament 


Memorandum of conversation among Principals of Ge- 
neva Test Group, December 30, 1958. U.S. position in 
nuclear test suspensior talks; Hardtack II data. Secret 
13 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/ 12-3058. 


Report of the Panel on Seismic Improvement, January 7, 
1959. Suggests improvements to detection systems. 
Confidential. 6 pp. Eisenhower Library, White House 
Office Files, Additional Records of the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Science and Technology, Disar- 
mament 


Record of telephone conversation between Wadsworth 
and Herter, January “, 1959. Need for decisions on 
US. position in cessation of nuclear testing talks. No 
classification marking 1 p. NARA, RG 59, Central 
Files, 110.12-HE/ 1-959. 


Letter from Eisenhower to Macmillan, January 12, 1959 
Agrees to drop linkage of cessation of nuclear testi 
to progress on disarmament. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, R 
59, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Eisen- 
hower to Macmillan 


Memorandum from Gray to Eisenhower, January 13, 
1959. Advises against Gore proposal on nuclear testing 
at this time. Confidential. 4 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
White House Office Files, Project Clean Up, Suspen- 
sior, of Nuclear Testing. 
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409 ~=s- Telegram Nusup 157 to Geneva for Wadsworth, January 
16, 1959. Account of Dulles’ conversation with 
Mikoyan on cessation of nuclear testing. Secret; Niact; 
Limit Distribution. | p. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 
700.5611 /1-1659. 


410 Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
McCone and Goodpaster, January 16, 1959. US.-U.K 
nuclear cooperation, Department of Defense pluto- 
nium requirements, domestic nuclear power, 
thermocouples to power satellites, sales of U-235 to 
IAEA. No classification marking. 5 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Whitman File, DDE Diaries 


ail Letter from Herter to Killian, January 16, 1959. Urges 
version of seismic improvement report be prepared to 
present to the Soviet Union, further testing be con- 
ducted. Confidential. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, White 
House Office Files, Records of the Office of the Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology, Nuclear Test 
Suspension, Seismic Data 


412 Letter from McCone to Herter, January 19, 1959. Urges 
change in negotiating objectives until more reliable de- 
tection system developed. Personal. 3 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, McCone Papers, Khrushchev Exchange 


413 ~— Letter from Herter to Killian, January 23, 1959. P 
panel of experts to examine detection of high altitude 
tests. Confidential. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 
700.5611 /1-2359 


414. + Note from Smith to Gray, January 26, 1959. Transmits 
papers for meeting on seismic improvement. Con- 
fidential. § po. Eisenhower Library, White House Of- 
fice Files, Project Clean Up, Suspension of Nuclear 
Testing 

415 Telegram Supnu 230 _ Geneva, for Herter from 
Wadsworth, January 27, 1958. Urges tabling proposed 
duration clause of draft nuclear testing cessation trea- 
ty. Secret; Niact; Limited wg 5 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/1-2 
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416 Telegram Nusup 184 to Geneva, ~ 28, 1959. Ap- 
proves tabling duration clause. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/1-2759 
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419 


20 


423 


424 


Document Description 


Memorandum of conversation among John Foster Dul- 
les, Department of State officials, and Nuclear Advi- 
sory Panel members, January 30, 1959. Nuclear test 
suspension negotistions, surprise attack safeguards 
Secret. 5 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/1- 
3059 


Record of telephone conversation between John Foster 
Dulles to Farley, February 1, 1959. Soviet veto pro- 
posal in nuclear testing suspension talks. No classifica- 
tion marking. 1 p. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, 
General Telephone Conversations 


Telegram 1165 to Geneva, personal for Wadsworth from 
Secretary, February 1, 1959. No further clauses to be 
tabled in nuclear testing suspension talks. Secret; Pri- 
ority; Limit Distribution. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central 
Files, 700.5611 /2-159 


Letter from McCone to John Foster Dulles, February 2, 
1959. US. should not agree to cessation of tests that 
cannot be reliably detected. Secret. 4 pp. NARA, RG 
59, Central Files, 700.5611/2-259. 


National Intelligence Estimate, NIE 100-5-59, February 
3, 1959. “implications for the Free World and the 
Communist Bloc of ey Nuclear Capabilities.” 
Secret. 12 pp. DOS, INR-NIE Files. 


Telegram Secto 9 from London, February 5, 1959. Ac- 
count of John Foster Dulles’ discussions with Ormsby- 
Gore and Lioyd on nuclear test suspension talks. Se- 
cret: Niact. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 
700.5611/2-559. 


Record of telephone conversation between Dulles and 
Greene, February 11, 1959. Possibility of breaking off 
nuclear testing suspension talks. No classification 
marking. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, 
General Telephone Conversations. 


Letter from Herter to McCone, February 16, 1959. Rejects 
AEC position on nuclear testing suspension talks. Se- 
cret. 1 p. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/2-259. 
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425 Memorandum of conversation among Herter, Kohler, 
and Spiers and Caccia and Roper (U.K. Embassy), Feb- 
ruary 17, 1959. U.S. firm position on control issues in 
nuclear testing suspension talks. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611 /2-1759. 


426 _—_ Letter from Macmullan to Eisenhower, February 20, 1959. 
Extols virtue of agreement on suspension of nuclear 
testing. Secret. 4 pp. NARA, RG 59, Presidential Cor- 
respondence: Lot 64 D 204, Macmullan to Exsenhower. 


427 Memorandum from Eisenhower to Herter, February 21, 
1959. Comments on Macmillan message on nuclear 
test suspension negotiations. No classification mark- 
ing. 1 p. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Diary Se- 
ries 


428 Memorandum from Herter to Eisenhower, February 22, 
1959. Transmits proposed reply to Macmillan letter. 
Secret. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/2- 
2259. 


429 Telegram Supnu 294 from Geneva, February 23, 1959. 
US. Delegation ideas on handling a recess in nuclear 
testing suspension talks. Secret. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, 
Central Files, 700.5611 /2-2359. 


400 Letter from Herter to Goodpaster, February 25, 1959 
Transmits message from Lloyd to Herter providing a 
readout of Macmillan’s talks in Moscow. Secret. 4 pp. 
Eisenhower Library, Herter Papers, Miscellaneous 
Memos. 


431 Memorandum of conference with the President, and Kil- 
lian and Goodpaster, February 25, 1959. Eisenhower 
request to Killian to talk to Herter about inspection in 
connection with nuclear testing suspension talks. Se- 
cret. 1 p. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Diary Se- 


res 
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432 Telegram Supnu 310 from Geneva, eyes only for Herter 
from Wadsworth, March 1, 1959. Desirability of ta- 
bling article on duration. Secret; Priority. 3 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/3-159 
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435 


49 


Document Description 


Memorandum from Twining to McElroy, JCSM-71-59, 
March 2, 1959. Conveys views on formation of a 
group to study problems of surprise attack. Secret. 5 
2. ny See Twining Papers, Chairman's 


Telegram Supnu 319 from Geneva, eves only for Herter 
from Wadsworth, March 5, 1959. co come 
with news reports that US. and U.K. chy cork 
Soviet veto list. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central 
Files, 700.5611 /3-559. 


Telegram Supnu 323 from Geneva, eyes only for 
March 8, 1959. Seeks advice on tactics in race tes 


suspension talks. Secret. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central 
Files, 700.5611 /3-859. 


Telegram Supnu 325 from Geneva, y soe. only for 
from Wadsworth, March 9, 1959. 3 why in 
nuclear testing suspension talks. Sect 2 2 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611 /3-959. 

Telegram Supnu 328 from Geneva, eyes only for Herter 
from Wadsworth, March 10, 1959. Further indications 
Soviets would agree to a recess. Secret. 2 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/3-1059. 


Memorandum from Beckler to Killian, March 11, 1959. 
Mitigating effects of withdrawal from nuclear test.ng 
suspension talks. Secret. 3 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
White House Office Files, Additional Recorss of the 
Office of the Special Assistant for Science and Tech- 
nology, Disarmament-Nuclear Policy. 

Note from Caccia to Herter, March 13, 1959. Transrnits a 
copy of a letter from Macmillan to Eisenhower agree- 
ing to a recess of nuclear testing suspension talks. Se- 
cret. 6 pp. NARA, RG 59, Presidential Correspond- 
ence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan to Eisenhower. 


Memorandum of conference with the President, and Kil- 
pmb Pe pane March 13, 1959. Technical as- 


of detecting Soomet, 3 yp. Bisee- 
Leary, htenen P Seen ee otis Canis 
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1 Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Herter and Goodpaster, March 17, 1959. Nuclear test- 


ing suspension talks, surprise attack Se 
cret. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, DDE 
Daanes 


tions; nuclear test talks. Secret; Personal 
and Private. 3 pp. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, 
Meetings with the President 


3) Memorandum for the File by McCone, March 23, 1959. 
suspension 
talks. Secret. 3 pp. Eisenhower Libcary, McCone Pa- 


cealment of underground explosions. Secret. 7 pp. Ei- 
senhower Library, White Office Files, Addi- 
Se ee 


+445 Memorandum for Killian, March 26, 1959. Recommenda- 
tions by the Panel on High Altitude Detection and the 
Panel on Seismic Improvement. Secret. 2 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, White House Office Files, Additional 
Records of the Office of the Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology, Disarnnament-Nuclear-Hi-Alt. 
Misc. 


#46 8 =Memorandum of conversation among Principals of Ge- 
neva Test Group, March 26, 1959. Negotiating tactics 
for nuclear testing suspension talks. Secret; Limit Dis- 
tribution. 4 pp. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's Memoranda 
of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 
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“7 Letter from Quarles to Herter, March 26, 1959. U.S. posi- 
ton at resumed ouclear test suspension talks. Secret. 2 
pp. Eisenhower Library, White House Office Files, Ad- 
ditional Records of the Office of the Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology, Disarmament-Nuclear 
Policy. 








40 


451 


42 


453 


ie) 


455 


Document Description 


Memorandum from Kullian to the Department of State. 
March 31, 1959. Suggests 


Science and Technology, Disarmament-Nuclear Policy. 


Memorandum from Killian to Eisenhower, March 31, 
1959. Technical factors relating to arms limitation and 
to the Geneva conference on nuclear test cessation. Se- 
cret. 11 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Ad- 
ministrative Series, Killian, James R. 1957. 


Memorandum of conversation between Herter and 
ah Geter ot teen Guie 4 


1999. Nuclear test 
Limit Distribution. 2 pp. "pp. NARA. te 59, 
Memoranda of Conversation Lot 64 D 199. 


Memorandum from Herter to Eisenhower, April 4, 1959. 
ee 0 ee 
ae 0 ee 

Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
tor Hertes , April 1959. 


Telegrarn 8816 to London, April 4, 1959. Transmits ietter 
from E:ser\hower to Macmullan on nuclear test —— 
sion talks. Secret; Niact; Presidential Handling 
NARA, RG 59, Presidential aeseiea te Lot ‘eb 
204, Easenhower to Macmillan. 


Letter from McCone to Herter, April 4, 1959. Believes 
US. should test during interim period; US. should 
not accept a detection system that only deters testing 
Secret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/4- 
a9 


Memorandum from Killian to Gray, April 7, 1959. Rec- 
ommends systematic study on mul: gly ms 
aspects of arms control. Confide 2 pp. Emen- 
hower Library, White House Office Files, Project Clean 
Up, Suspension of Nuclear Testing 

Memorandum of conversation among Herter, Quaries, 
Irwin, and Farley, April 7, 1959 ion of pro 
fg: Erg ial. 2 pp. 

iARA 59, Secretary's randa of Conversa- 
tion: Lot 64 D 199 
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456 Memorandum of conversation among Herter, Quarles, 
Irwin, and Farley, April 7, 1959. Letter to Macmillan; 
concept of deterrence. Secret. 1 p. NARA, RG 59, Sec- 
retary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 


457 _— Letter from Herter to McCone, April 8, 1959. Response 
to McCone letter: US. would retain ri to conduct 


458 «Record of telephone conversations between Goodpaster 
and Eisenhower and Herter, April 10, 1959. Discussion 
of Macmillan proposal on nuclear testing. No classi- 
fication marking. | p. Eisenhower Library, Herter Pa- 
pers, Phone Calls and Miscellaneous Memos. 


459 Memorandum of conversation among Principals of Ge 
neva Test Group, April 15, 1959. Macmillan proposal 
Poy Bory nade = agen try moeay He 


SS ae on those issues 

re ay. Sone Linh istribution. 3 pp. NARA, 
RG 99, Central Files, 700.5611/4-1559. 

460 Le! er from Killian to Herter, April 18, 1959. Transmuts 
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41 Memorandum from Herter to Eisenhower, April 20, 
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Wadsworth, April 22, 1959. Negotiati tactics at nu- 
clear testing suspension talks. Secret; ; Limited 
Distribution. 3 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 
700.5611 /4-2259. 
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470 


Document Description 


Telegram Supnu 383 from Geneva, April 22, 1959. Nego- 
tiating tactics at nuclear testing suspension talks. Se- 
cret; Priority; Limit Distribution. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, 
Central Files, 700.5611 /4-22 


Telegram Supnu 401 from Geneva, April 29, 1959. Sovi- 
ets seem to adopt Macmillan quota proposals. Secret, 
Priority; Limit Distribution. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, 
Central Files, 700.5611 /4-2959 


Memorandurn from Panofsky to Killian, May 1, 1959 
Prelirrunary findings of the working group on hugh al- 
titude detection. Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, 
White House Office Files, Additional Records of the 
Office of the Special Assistant for Science and Tech- 
nology, Disarmament-Nuclear-HiAlt-Misc 


Memorandum for the record by Goodpaster, May 5, 
1959. Gray's comments on Department of State pro 
pos’! for disarmament policy review. Secret. 1 p. Ei- 
senhower Library, White House Office Files, Records 
of the Office of the Staff Secretary, Disarmament 


Telegram Supnu 433 from Geneva, May 14, 1959. Trans- 
mits text of proposed communique on nuclear test 
ban. Secret; Niact; Limit Distribution. 2 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611 /5-1459 


Telegram Secto 67 from Herter at Geneva, May 18, 1959 
Account of talk with Lioyd on Soviet refusal of tech- 
nical discussions on seismic detection, criteria for in- 
spections. Sect. 1 p. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 
396.1~GE/5-1859 


Memorandum of conference with the President, and a 
p of scientists and Goodpaster, May 19, 1959 
echnical basis of disarmament, international ex- 
change of scientific information. Secret. 5 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, Whitman File, DDE Diaries 


Telegrarn Tosec 144 to Herter at Geneva from the Acting 
Secretary, May 29, 1959. Negotiating tactics for re 
sumption of nuclear test ban talas. Secret; Limited 
Distribution. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 
700.5611/5-2959 
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1 Telegram Tosec 145 to Herter at Geneva, May 29, 1959 
Tramsmits draft tactics paper for nuclear test ban ne- 
gotiations. Secret, Lirruted Distribution. 5 pp. NARA, 
RG 39, Central Files, 700.5611 /5-2959 


2 Memorandum from Irwin to Herter, june §, 1999. De 
partment of Defense reservations on resumption of 
general disarmament talks. Confidential. 2 pp. NARA, 
RG 3. 10 Files Lot 61 D 91, Disarmament 


3 Mernorandum of conversation among Pnncpals of Ge- 
neva Test Growp, June 17, 1959. High-altitude tech 
nical talks, imepections of nuclear test ban. Secret, 
Limit Distribution. 4 pp. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's 
Memoranda of Conversation Lot 64 D 19 

474 Terms of reference for disarmament policy review, June 
23, 1959. Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, White 
house Office Piles, Records of the Office of the Staff 
Secretary, Disarmament 


475 Letter from Herter to Taylor, July 1, 1959. Requests Tay- 
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neva Test Group, June 30, 1960. Use of nuclear explo- 
sions in seismic research. Secret. 4 pp. NARA, RG 59, 
Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 


Memorandum of conversation among Herter, Caccia, 
and other U.S. and U.K. officials, June 3, 1960. Seis- 
oe coer eae 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's 

of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 
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No. Document Description 


579 Memorandum of conversation among Principals of Ge 
neva Test Group, ee eo ae 
ons for sersrruc research am to inspection. Secret 
5 pp. Eisenhower Library, House Office Files, 

Ref en oe Stel at 
amt for Science and Technology, P. . 
NT-Policy, 1960. 

580 = Telegram 219 to London, July 9, 1960. Transmits letter to 
Macmillan from Eisenhower on opening nuclear 
weapons for seismic research to Secret; 
Presidential Handling. 4 pp. NARA, 59, Central 
Files, 711.5611/7~-960. 


581 Memorandum from Beckler to Goodpaster, July 14, 1960 


se Savanna Sune S 6 


5&6 Letter from Eaton to Herter, july 25, 1960. Sums w ten- 
nation disarmament conference. Secret. 4 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 396.12-GE/7-2560. 
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591 


592 


593 


594 


595 


Document Description 


Official Report of the U.S. Delegation to the Conference 
of the Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament, March 
15-June 28, 1960, undated. No classification marking. 
14 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 396.12-GE/7-2660. 


Memorandum of conversation among Principals of Ge- 
neva Test Group, August 2, 1960. Instructions to U.S. 
delegation to test ban negotiations. Secret. 7 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, White House Office Files, Additional 
Records of the Office of the Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology, Panel-Disarmament-NT-Pol- 
icy, 1960. 


Letter from McCone to Goodpaster, August 2, 1960. 
Transmits statement by the General Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Atomic Energy Commission on “U.S.S.R. 
Capability in Weapons Development During the Test 
Moratorium.” No classification marking. 2 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, White House Office Files, Records of 
the Office of the Staff Secretary, AEC, Vol. II. 


Memorandum of conversation among Principals of the 
Geneva Test Group, August 11, 1960. Discussion of re- 
sumption of testing. Secret. 8 pp. NARA, RG 59, Sec- 
retary’s Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 


Position paper used by Herter at 455th NSC Meeting, 
August 12, 1960. Proposed course of action in test ban 
negotiations. Secret. 4 pp. Eisenhower Library, NSC 
Staff Papers, Disaster File, Disarmament. 


Memorandum from Farley to Dillon, August 12, 1960. 
Update on test ban negotiations. Secret. 4 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/8-1260. 


Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
McCone and Goodpaster, August 15, 1960. Prepara- 
tion for McCone’s discussions with Macmillan. Secret. 
2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Diary Series. 


Memorandum from Dillon to Eisenhower, August 22, 
1960. Establishment of U.S. Disarmament Administra- 
tion within the Department of State. No classification 
marking. 6 pp. NARA, RG 59, Central Files, 600.0012/ 
8-2260. 


Memorandum from Farley to Herter, August 27, 1960. 
Update on test ban negotiations. Secret. 4 pp. NARA, 
RG 59, Central Files, 700.5611/8-2760. 
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No. Document Description 


596 Report of Working Group to Committee of Principals, 
August 31, 1960. Preparations for resumption of nu- 
clear test negotiations. Confidential. 2 pp. Eisenhower 
Library, McCone Papers, Testing. 


597 _— Letter from Herter to Gray, September 14, 1960. Ap- 
proves Gray’s proposed amendments to statement of 
functions for the new US. Disarmament Administra- 
tion. No classification marking. 6 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, White House Office Files, Project Clean Up, 
State Department. 


598 Memorandum from Twining to Eisenhower, September 
15, 1960. Views on a draft speech on disarmament. Se- 
cret. 5 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Admin- 
istrative Series, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


599 Memorandum from Parsons (FE) to Merchant, Septem- 
ber 20, 1960. Possible addition of Communist China to 
Ten-Nation Disarmament Commission. Secret. 3 pp. 
NARA, RG 59, Conference Files: Lot 64 D 559, CF 
1772. 


600 Memorandum from Farley for Herter, September 23, 
1960. Analysis of new Soviet disarmament proposals. 
No classification marking. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Con- 
ference Files: Lot 64 D 559, CF 1772. 


601 Memorandum of conference with the President, and 
Menzies, Macmillan, and other officials, October 2, 
1960. Resolution of five neutrals calling for a U.S.-So- 
viet summit. Secret. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whit- 
man File, DDE Diaries. 


602 Memorandum of conversation among Herter, Home, 
and other U.S. and U.K. officials, SecDel MC/110, Oc- 
tober 7, 1960. Disarmament at the United Nations. Se- 
cret. 2 pp. NARA, RG 59, Secretary's Memoranda of 
Conversation: Lot 64 D 199. 
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603 Letter from Eisenhower to Kistiakowsky, October 25, 
1960. U.S. Disarmament Administration. No classifica- 
tion marking. 3 pp. Eisenhower Library, Records of 
the President’s Science Advisory Committee, U.S. Dis- 
armament Administration. 
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No. 


Document Description 


Memorandum from Herter to Persons, November 16, 
1960. Proposes recess in test ban negotiations. Con- 
fidential. 2 pp. Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, 
Presidential Transition Series. 


Memorandum from Persons to Clifford, November 18, 
1960. Conveys Herter’s memorandum on recess in test 
ban negotiations. Confidential. 2 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Whitman File, Presidential Transition Series. 


Letter from Gray to Herter, November 30, 1960. En- 
dorses Gates’ proposal for single NSC document on 
U.S. arms control policy. Secret. 5 pp. Eisenhower Li- 
brary, White House Central Files, Records of the Of- 
fice of Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, Arms Control. 


Memorandum from Gray to Herter and Gates, December 
14, 1960. Directs preparation of a codification of US. 
arms control policy in a single document. No classi- 
fication marking (Top Secret enclosure). 2 pp. Eisen- 
hower Library, White House Office Files, rds of 
the Office of the Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Atfairs, Arms Control. 


Memorandum from Lay to the NSC, December 16, 1960. 
Transmits report on implementation of NSC 5725/1, 
“Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy.” Confidential. 23 
pp. NARA, RG 59, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351, NSC 
5725. 
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DDE .CDIARIES 
MINUTES OF CABIMET MEETING 
January 3, 1958 

9:00 A. M. ee 12:30 P. M. 

The following wore present: 
Presideat Kisenhower 

Vice President Nizon Gev. Adams 
Sec. Dulles Gen. Pereeas 
Sec. Andersoa Mr. Rabb 
Sec. McElrey Gov. Stasecen 
Mr. Regers Dr. Killian - in part 
Mr. Summerfield Adz. Strause - in part 
Bec. Seaten Mr. Rendall - in part 
Sec. Mr. Siciliaas e is pert 


Sec. Gen. Catler 

Sec. Mitchell Mr. Hagerty - in part 

Sec. Mr. Mergan - ia part 
Dr. Hauge 

Director Brundage Mr. Laereen 

Mr. Gerdea Gray Mre. Wheaton 

Dr. @-ulaier Gev. Pyle 
Mr. Harlow 

Under Sec. of Defense Quarles Gea. Goodpaster 

Asst. Sec. MeNell - in part Mr. McCabe 

Judge Walsh, Deputy AG - in part Mr. Pattereca 

Mr. Stans, Budget Mr. Martin 

Mr. Cele, MHFA - ia part Mr. Minnich 


Mr. Whittier, VA - in part 
Mr. Teotell, Farm Credit 
Mr. Rebertson, Federal Home 
Leesa Bank Board 


State of the Union Message (CP 58-76) - The Cabinet discussed in 








great detail the content aad wording of the message, each Cabinet 
member having full opportunity to euggest cheages so as te achieve 
precisely the right tone aed shade of meaning. 


Seme of the more significast comments follow: 


The President stressed the desire te talk common sease, because 
se vast « part ef America ie commen senso-minded and have made 
it evident by newspapers other thas in New York and Washingten. 
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Sec. Dulles believed that care should be taken to aveid emphasis on 
military ‘seperiority’, a concept that could caly result in invidious 
cempsrisens. He preferred te stasd on the cancept ef having sufficient 


military power to deter aggressica. 


Sec. Dulles favored giving atteation to the fact that new hasards result 
from the advent of any sew weapons but that the destructive potential 
ef missiles is not greatly different in character or scope than what 
could be delivered by the bombers agsinst which we have made our 


preparaticas. 


The Preesideant felt that, alshough be needed to refer te the increased 
rate of missile development in recent years, he ought not try to pin 
precisely the party responsibilities involved, especially since hie major 
effort must be directed to coastructive accomplishment while others 
would have opportunity to establish any other pertinent facts. 


The Presidsat recounted fer the Cabinet how the Administration set out 
at the beginning to take a new look at aational security, particularly 
with regard to modern weapons, and hew the Killiaa Committee was 
ect up in 1954 te make some necessary studies which were reported to 
the NSC in 1955. 
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Dr. Killian poiated to the need for discussion by the military experts 

of the paragraph relating te the retaliatory power of the Strategic Air 
Ceemand, which might be actually too categorical. Sec. Dulles 
reiterated his point that enly the means of delivery had been changed, 
then added that the major need was for something to provide greater 
warning. The President commented that the possibility of the Russians 
having intercontinental missiles before we do was not catastrophic 

since that by no means removed the power of our bombers. 


eS8Q3e3S peqgitug ey3 
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Sec. Foleom stressed the seed for sacrifice by the American people 

by way of eliminating luxury items so as to allow not only for security 
planning but also for cther necessities such as schools and hospitals. 
The President agreed that the country is capable of making all necessary 
sacrifices at a time when we must concestrate on essentials rather than 
non -essentiale. 


Sec. Dalles saw some possibility that the message would be criticised 
as being on the complacent side and he called attention to the various 
forme of the Russian threat, especially economic warlare. Yet he be- 
lieved the resourcefulness of a free society would always overcome the 
rigidity of a bureaucracy. 


At the President's request, Mr. McElroy read the current draft of the 
section on Defense Reorganisatiaczn in which the President would outline 


the governing principles without yet stating specific changes. This led 
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the President to recall his leag interest ia the matter. In reply te a 
comment on the apparent absence of Administratica activity in this 
fiel4, the President quickly cited the earlier effort which had produced 
ealy a “useless thing’. He emphasized the coatrel new possessed by 
the three services by virtue of direct appropriations te them, and he 
coemmented that the handliag of missiles programs had been burt by 
self-styled experts at Ceagressicnnl hearings. He felt that interpreta- 
tiens like Rep. Vinsen's (‘this is just leag range artillery’) consisted 
of taking comothing that ic wrong te start with and trying to daild on it. 
He explained his feoling that it would be best for the etady te be made 
by others than himself since be had had such positive convictions for 
se leag a time. 


The Vice President hoped the meesage would contain at least « sentence 
on the great iacrease is Raseian ecosamic efferts. 


Sec. Mitchel] felt that the meosage ought te be mere explicit as to the 
purpose of car missics aad he asked if it were act maialy te fight 
Commesism. The President commented that he know of no great 
preblem teday but what it is tied to the Cemnasunist threat. 


Im discuseing the Education Section of the State of the Unica message, 
the President noted Dr. Miltes Eisenhower's appreheasions especially 
as te singling out the pay of science teachers for improvement. The 
President felt that the Administration program should stay away fre 
ealaries. 


Regarding the section on eacrifices, the President said that semechow 
the United States had to put en hair chirt and sackcleth yet avoid scaring 


poeple. 
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Defense Department Program - For the benefit of Cabinet members 
whe could remain and who had not heard this at the NSC meeting, 
Asst. Sec. McNeil gave an extensive briefing on the FY 1959 Defense 
budget. He reviewed the procedere used ia developing the budget which 
new reached slightly ever $39 billics in NOA and nearly $40 billica ia 
expenditures. He pointed out that prevision had been made ever and 
beyond the original $38 billice cencept for (1) Cerdiner implementation, 
(2) SAC Alert and Diepereal, (3) Ballistic Missile Detection, (4) 
Ballistic Missile Acceleration, (5) Satellite and Outer Space Programs, 
(6) Anti-eub Wariare Capabilities, (7) locreased Research aad Develep- 
meut, (§) Medersization of Pestemic Divisions, and (9) Force Levels. 


NY 
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Cabinet Minutes, January 3, 1955 - page 5 


Mr. McNeil alse etressed that the decision had been made te go ahead 
with beth Thor aad Jupiter, te pet Polaris inate preducticn, and te ia- 
crease the pace of work oa Atlas. 


He streseed that the services would be sumerically emalisr bul more 

powerful aad better equipped. He noted also that over 75% of $15 billica 
precuremeant money would be spent for items that were not even oa the 
market ia 1955. 


Cepies to: 
Mre. Whitmaa (2) 
Mr. Rabb 
Mr. Mianich 
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1. The next iten concerns the Security Resourses Panel, chaired 
by Mr. Gaither, set up on April 4/57 by an RSC Action dirccting « 
study "as to the relative valuc of various active and pessive masurcs 
to protect the civil populetion in case of nuclear atteck ani its af- 
tercath, taking into acsoumt protoble new wespons cystens.” 


2. On Fovecber 7/57, the Pancl presented to the Council its 28- 
pec report (including § annexes). I understand fron Dr. Killian that 
the Pencl G14 not officially aZopt the 503-pece Backcro.nd Studics 
cade ty the Panel Staff (filed with the Council on Docccder 9). 





3. After the [ovenber 7 Council Meeting the Pancl Report ws 
circulstedé-—under especial security preceutions ard ca a necé-to-knov 
tasic-—-to responsible Executive Branch depertmeots end agencies for 
comants on the 25 Fanel recomendations. The Plami‘ng D4ard hes 
€iscussea end ensly=ed these agency caments, vhich are before you. 


&. The Penel tased its stuly on intelligence and fa-tual cater- 
fel fursished to it by government departments end acencics, cs to So- 
viet and U. &. present and estinetcd future nilitary caradilities. 
Fran the ccmaricction of this mterial, cppoaring lorocly oa peoos 
1-4 of the Report, these points stand outs 


| (1) ‘The Covict Grocs Nattonsl Product is now core than 1/3 
of cur G@ er4 is increasins at a fester rete. 





(2) Soviet expen@itures for ermed forces and heavy inéustry 
in 1957 about equal ours ($57 billion at 1955 prices). 


(3) Soviet concentration since World Wer IT on aflitary 
powrr end heavy industry hos recalted in e spectrim of nacilcer 
tbexrds end enough ficcicuable m'terial for over 1,590 nuclear 
weapons; in 4,500 long- and short-renge Jet boners; in 250-300 
leng-rarge sutc-arines, sos? probably equipped with acrod;menic 
misstless in an air defense systen which inclutss 4,090 ground 
rafors, over 3,600 lauiching 4s for surface-to-air nicsiles, 
end 10,00 Jet fighter placts. 





(4) Goviet tallistic rissiles with 700 nautisclenile ronce 
have teen in production for at least a year; with 950 nautical- 
mile range, hive been sussessfully tested. 
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(5) ‘The Soviets may have a capebdility to lech on attack 
with 100 IC's carrying coyaten nuslear varheads, possibly by 
late CY 1959. 


(6) ‘The Soviet Aruy of 175 line divicions hes teen larcely 
re-eculpped. 
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5S. The Pencl concluded thet, in case of nuclear otteck agnicst 
the VU. S. continent, cur proses in effect lest sex-er for active 
an& pcecive defense would not protect the civil population, and that 
GAC was currently vulnerable to surprise attack vhben not on a "SAC 
alert status” and would be sericusly threctened by the carly-indicated 
Soviet Icai cambility. 


6. Ascordinsly, the Ponel mide sone 25 recomendations: 


(1) Measures to lessen S4C's vulnernbility to baiber and to 
ICS! attack, to increcce SiC's stratecic offensive powr, and to 
eucest forces for limited wr. To these mesures it exssigned 
the hichest value, rolotive to cost, for protesting the civil 
popuiatios. (fstimtod S-year cost of these consures--$19 dillton.) 






(2) Measures (lover th-3 hichost value) to reduce the vul- 
nerebility of U. S. pecple cna U. S. cities. (Icticated 5-year 
cost--425 billions exclusive of afditional continceat masures 
ecsting $17 biliten.) 








(3) Other sescures of related concern. (Mo cost ectimtes 
provided.) . 

{ 7- Tho Pancl's expenditure ectinates cannot readily be corre- 
lnted, by iten, vith Defense current end projected spendizns. They 
were (according to Dr. Killicn) intenfed to represent orier-of-zecni- 
tue sather tlcs presise costs. Tue aconcics Lave not calculated 
wast part of the Panel's total exponfiture estimates for FY 59 night 
be covered by our proposed FY 6 Supplesmtael Appronmrictioa Request 
ent FY 59 Appropriction Roqucct. Ecvover, bgfense esticates - 
teres in FY 58 and FY 59--cbove a $33 billion levcl—or $2.& . 
es compared with the Panel's estincte for FY 59 of £2.67 billian for 
*“hichest value measures” end $4.7 billion for its total procren. 


8. After =cking a brief over-nll cu~mry of the ecency corrects 
fia rolation to th: Panel recarondictiocns, I shall csk Dr. Killian, tho 
hes htlped vith this sicmary, to co=smat ct the end, before the infi- 
viduel ecoasies Cissuscs their vicvs. 


9. To facilitate Council consiéezratica, the Penel recomoenida- 
tions have been crouped on the shoots distributed to you (and to be 
collected at the end of the necting), in accorience with the position 
tchen by the ocenacy having pricary respoasibility to cament. Such a 
grouping cots not indicate the position of any other acensy, or that 
iccle-anting action vould be taken before Presidential docicion. 
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10. #6 to Group A: “Panel recoc=oendetions which the accncy as- 
sicced primary responsibility for comment fully concurs in, and vould 
carry out in generel conformity with Penel views", I shell eévert to 
enly four itens: 


Ho. 1. Using SAC’s plaming criterion for reaction tins to 
a boober attack, f.e., 30 i 120 nimutes, Gependins on the base 
lo=etiony only 1/10 SiC (157 bombers) are at prosent on en alert 
ctatus to oot off, weapons abcart, on my to target, vithin the 
coowed tact!=al warning time. By mid-59, 1/3 SAC (515 bazters) 
WLLL te ca such an elert ctctus. 





Yo. 9. Ws wtll heave 3 rclear-povered Polaris sulrorines 
(each wibh 16 Folaris aisciles)--currently budigctet for--opera- 
tional well ehead of the Panel's CY @ decAline. We are still 
stutying Wiether to incceas> th: forse from 6 to 18 cutcerines. 


to. &/ While concurring is the urconcy of this anti-nissile 
crea ense progran aginst ICi‘s and of research and Ecvelop- 
rent therefor, Defense telieves a Gscision as to installation of 
cach @ cyctoa vould te pre=oture before the rece:rch fc completed. 


Ta. 5. Teseuse of the complexity of the fallout sholter 
proows, ond bessuce the fincl coments of certzin a-cucics have 
not yet boon received, it vill be dcsirabdle to put this ites over 
until the January 16 USS Mocting, together vith cortain other 
iteacns mot yet fully recdy. 


ll. As to Croup 3: “Panel recoccendetions which the agency es- 
eicmed pricary rerponsibility for comment party concurs in, and vould 
carry cut on 2 codified teris." 





Cenerally cpesking, currant Defense plans vorlé not imple- 
meat Fos. ll to 18, inclusive, cs repidly cs or in the qerntities 
resa—ton4od by the Pascl. 


For eva=—ple, To. ll anf Ms. 12, which seck to lcsson SACs 
vulnezsbility to noiw~existing bocber threst. Te coin yort of our 
early worming netvork froa Midway to ci¢-Atlaatic is nov orerntionsl 
vith substantial czrability, cn’ vill be cperaticaal with modernised 
equirment ty mi4-1950. Seczuents of the network end th: 100,505-ft. 
altitude rodars vill not be effective until 195-1962. Only 29 of 
S52 GAC bases vill keve erti-ciroreft cissile defenses by nit-. 
Whether to provide missile defenses eat ell SAC tases, in edfition 
to area cefonses, hos nct yet boon docided. 


Tew look ct Tos. 13, 14, and 15, which sock to lesson SACs 
vulnorabiiity to a possible iste CY 59 ICH threst. The first of 
throe Il! esrly warning stations (the Thule arc) vill be opsretionel 
in inte CY 59, and the rexcinins cperctional by Dececber G. Tracking 
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According to the Intest MIE, the earliest Gate et vhich the 
Soviets could Lave a 109 ICE! copdility would be miZ-1959. At this 
time the U. S. would beve operation] 10 IC {s and at west 45 I's. 
Govrver, our e=rly warning ICR{ dctestion cysten, our 1f-ninute GAC 
alert cicturc, en’ cur étsperccl of CAT to EAC tases wuld b2 éeficlers 
as iniicate’ im the chort-pogo table tefore you. (H==mine table.) 


12. As to Group C; "Panel reco-mendatiocs Witch the accocy as- 
sim primuy respeacibility for ccotwat would further ctuly before 
Gosicing to cany cut, codify, or reject. 





Go. 23, which is another moncure to lessen S°C's wuloersbdil- 
tty to a poezinie late CY 59 ICSi threat, is under stuty in Defence, 
but findings indicate tint, because modification of evatl- 


able anti-aircraft aissiles woul4 have too linited effectiveness, De- 
fence prefers an & & D program for « arv anti-missile cyst. 


As to fo. 21, Defense ecrecs in principle that ca> >dilities 
for limited eiiitary operations chowld be engentea. Zovever, Defense 
belicves that consideration of this rroblea should be dcofcrrod, pend- 
ing conpictioa of a nationsl-lerel ctudy, « ples for vhich vill be 
recoxsended by Defense to NSS. I unierstand this plen will not be 
ready for com tvo cocths. 


13. Recormsenéition Mo. 26 is the only one in Cooup D: "Rot con- 
currea im anf not proposed to be carried out.” Defens2 poirts out 
that blest shelters vould cot protest S.C rusmys or roGuse fallout 
rociistion, and believes £10 can te better protected, fer the cost 
involved, by alert and dispersal mencurss. 
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1k. As the footnote on the lest page points out, Sections V and 
VI of the Report contained no cpecific resomoniations. Des cazwsts 


recomendations over 5 years vill be presented et the January 16 5c 
Meeting, together vith a current estimate of the fiscel and tuigetary 


outlook. 


Dr. Killies 


i>. BeDlroy end Mr. Qarics 
Ca Defense 


Gancrel Tviniag reca=t2nat iors 
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Janeary 7, 1988 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


ae Uclowe Pons - Sea. Salsenotall acted the 
cleus tics ia the Preparedances hearings, sad how 
seme best geacrsted from Ges. Gevia’es resignation. The President 
eommented that be had had absolutely ne advance sotice of Gea. Gavin's 
intention to resiga until be saw it in the sewepapers. His behavier was 
hard te esderetand, for if it wee greeter centralisation be was after, 
that was what the President wasted too. 


Sea. Saltoectall understood tha! Gen. Gavia bad wanted 

te the cally 4-euar post of the Army ia the Coatinestal U.5., but GConeral 
Tayler had told him be ought te stay with misetiies fer asother year, 
thea there would be 6 port for him ta Europe where be could expect 
premetios withis the year. Sea. Salteestall thes west on te osy that 
Gea. Gavia dida't want to ety with missiles for another year because 
be waen't aaticfied with the budget set-up fer micsiles, aad be didn't 
weal to have te testify before Coagress oc that. Only after that did he 
teetify ea enification. Sea. Saltonstall added tat Gen. Gavin had 
originally requested $519 million fer Army miceile developmect, had 
agreed to « figure of $372 million, aad had ealy gotten $374 million, of which 
eeme $18 millioa had to be devoted to the continustion of Jupiter aad 
Redetese, which Gea. Gevia did act desire to do. 


The President commented on bow Dr. Killian bad gives much stiention 
te the programs for research, that « very generous $5 billion was set 
up for research aad development, and that things were moving so 
rapidly that there might well be additional requests for 30 er 40 or 50 
millice dellare fer basic research. 


The President noted how inter-service rivairies had come out iste the 
open. He kaew of several specifics, but they were aot oe important 


ee peblic reaction to this rivairy, se he was devoting « big piece of 
the Message to what the Admisietratien intends to de about it. 


There wae exteasive discussion of the actual strength of the United 
States that exists ia contrast with the sudden soncere abeui Auseis 


being ahead. 


The Leaders urged the President te makc & strong pereenal-type 
etatermment that would iaepire the trust aad confidence of the American 
people. The President replied that actually be had been trying to play 
down the situation, but perhape be had been guilty of understatement 
in regard te the strength of the Nation's delenses deapite Sputnik. 


The Leaders commented oa the deleatiom evident in ee many cews- 
paper columas. The Presideat commented that bistery seemed to be 


Nil 


eter worry 
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repeating itself -- be recalled hew there wae such 6 tremendous gleen 
sround Washiagtes in 1942 after Pearl Harber, the fol) of Tobrak, and 
ae the Japs approached Brisiane. But on July 4th, he bad boon asked 
te meke a epeoch befere the khed Crose in London, which he did, and 
he devoted his whole speech te how the Alliec would wia the war -- and 
quickly. it had seemed to be « very effective antidete. 


Sea. Kavelasd was saxious to see a U.S. cart h satellite go up successfully 
coca, te heep demends oa the budget {rem geiag hog-wild. 


Oa Sen. Kaowland's mention of getting wp 0 U.S. satellite, the Presidcat 
recalled that we had announced our place for trying ene as far back as 
May. 1955. Siace that time, the ectentiote had come beck coveral times 
for mere mosey for the project, bat ne ene had ever oaié anything shout 
opeediag it ap. Only wery recently hed this peychological factor of 
beating the Russians to it bees introduced. it seemed izonic, the Presi- 
dent added, that we should endertahe something in geod faith only to get 
Debiad the eight-ball ia a coatest which we sever coasidered & contest. 


The Presideat's fiaal comment oa the broad eubject of defense wae to 
highlight hew thie was a loug term problem. it wee poesible to do almest 
Gnything you wanted for ene year, but when it wae o matter of heving to 
carry on for thirty or foriy years, that was entirely different. He re- 
ferred to the \mpert regulations that the British had bad te have for se 
leng, oad he concleded that if we finally get te the poiat where the ecosemy 
weet readily provide what ie seceseary, then we would haves to put on 
coatrels. But what we really want is for people te de the maximum 
veluatarily, and if they would de that, thes is bis opia'en that woald be 
enough. But it certainly waen't the saewer just to say, “give the military 
ancther tes billica dollars.” 


40} PST TSseloe0. 


Defense Vaification - The President outlined his general objective, but 
aid epecifice would come later on. What he wanted to de wae te get se 
organised that, just as the NSC bringe together all the policymakers ia 
the security field, so the JCS eught to bring together al) elements of the 
military te resolve questions. He said he olten had to eettle disputes 
that eaght te have been eettiod at the Defense level. He believed the 
new ergeaisation should be euch ae te aveid having cach service head 
devoted caly te running up the plane of his own service. 
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The President felt deeply that authority had te be centralised in the 

Secretury of Defenses. If the Congressional Leaders woald agree to it, 
he would have al) appropriations made to the Secretary of Delease, aad 
the Gecretary would have control of all appeiatments, prometions, etc. 





le diecussion of Congreseicnal adtudes, the President asserted that 
one thing one cure: if there's any real fight in Coagress oa the things 
we seed, he would take « large personal pert in pressing the Adminis - 
tration view oa the Congress. 


L. A. Minaich, Jr. 


“lee. Waeman (2 


Mr. Miaaieh 
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January 22, 1958 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
January 21, 1956 

Secretary McElroy 
Dr. Killian 

General Cutler 


General Goodpaster 


Others present: 


The meeting was concerned with adjustments in the priority accorded 


our major missile programs. Mr. McElroy had a memorandum for 


the President suggesting certain changes, and General Cutler had a surmmary 


tzeble highlighting the proposals made. 


In the course of the discussion the President indicated strongly that he 
thinks future missiles should be brought into a central organization, 

and their use should be subject to centralized control. He said he would 
assign Operational use not to any of the existing services, but rather to 
the major field cormmmands which could make use of therm. 


In reviewing the documents, he said he thought that the Vanguard and 
Jupiter C earth satellite programs should be placed in the group accorded 


the highest priority rating. It was left that the papers would be revised 


in this sense and resubmitted, 


Secretary McElroy then stayed on ivr private discussion with the Presidat 
relating primarily to reorganization of tne Defense Department. 


A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 


N-I3 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 352n4 Meeting EYES GeTY 


of the National Security Council, 
Vednestay, January 22, 1998 


Present at the 352nd NSC Meeting were the President of the 
United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United States; 
the Secretary of State; Donald A. Quarles for the Secretary of De- 
fense; and the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. Also pres- 
eat were Fred C. Scriboer, Jr., for the Secretary of the Treasury; 
the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Special Assistant to the 
President for Atomic Energy; the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
the Director of Central Intelligence; the Secretary of the Aruy; 
The Assistant to the President; the Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; the Director, U. S. Information Agency; Dennis A. FitzcGerslé 
for the Director, International Cooperation Adsinistration; the 
Under Secretary of State; Eséistant Secretary of State Guith; the 


Special Astistents to the President for Disarzanent, for Informatica 3 
Projects, Sor Wetional Security Affairs, for Science end Technology, : 
and for Security Operetions Coordination; the White Bouse Staff Sec- © s 

retary; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Execative Sec- ef 

retary, XX. a 

Zo 
® 
There follows a swoury of the 4iscussion at the meeting =o 
and the cain points teken. oan 
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3. PRIORITIES FOR BALLISTIC MISSILES AND SATELLITE PROGRAMS 
(NSC 5520; NSC Actions Nos. 1433, 145u, 1545, 1653, 1056, 1713, 
1765, 1799, and 1800) ‘ 

” v ¢ 


After General Cutler had read the record of ection on the 
subject, Secretary Gusrles stated in explanstion that if it proved 
practical to provide the proposed latitude on priorities to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, such a course of action would seem desireble end 
helpful. 





The President emph2siced that when the issue of the size 
and scope of progrems for the procureuent of the cissiles came up, 
this matter would heve to be approved specifically by the Fresident. 


The Rational Security Council: 





Noted that the President, on the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Defense in consultation with the Snecial Assistant 
to the President for Science and Technology, has established 
the following progrems es having the highest priority ebove 


all others for research and developzent and for echieving 


operetiozal capability; scope of the operations] capebility 


to be es epproved by the President: 


. abe 


TOP SECRET 





ib 
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‘ann Whitman fi le) 


(Order of listing does not indicate 
priority of one program over another.) 


ATLAS (ICBM) Weapon System 

TITAS (ICHM) Weapon System 

TSOR-JUPITER (IRBM) Weapon Systems 

POLARIS (FHA) Weapon System 

Anti-missile missile defense veapon system, includ- 
ing active defense and related early warning for 
defense of the United States proper 

IGY scientific satellite (VANGUARD-JUPITER C) programs 

Satellite progrems (other than VANGUARD end JUPITER C) 
determined by the Secretary of Defense to have ob- 
Sectives having key political, scientific, psycho- 
logical or military import. 


NOTE: The ebove action, as approved by the President, 
subsequently trensmitted to the Secretary of De- 
fense for appropriate implementation, superseding 
those portions of the referenced actions and of 
NSC 5520 which are in conflict with the above 
priorities. 


3 Ce ep Bhar 


S. Everett Gleason 


-i3e TOP SECRE 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. 
WASHINGTON 


January 30, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD: 


On January 25, at 9:45 a.m., the President, accompanied by 
General Goodpaster and Mr. Harlow, left the White House to 
attend a meeting called by Secretary McElroy in the Pentagon 
Building. The President arrived at 10:00, met for a few minutes 
privately with Secretary McElroy, and entered the Secretary's 


Press Conference room at 10:05, where the following persons were 
present: 


Deputy Secretary of Defense Quarles 
Secretary of the Army Brucker 
Secretary of the Navy Gates 
Secretary of the Air Force Douglas 
JCS Chairman Twining 

Admiral Burke 

General Lemnitzer 

General Pate 

Admiral Radford (arrived at 10:30) 
General Bradley 

Mr. William Foster 

Mr. Coolidge 

Mr. Gale 

General Randall 


4 


The meeting opened with a briefing given by Colonel Rosson, in 
behalf of General Twining, on JCS functions, duties and procedures. 
The presentation continued without interruption for approximately 
thirty minutes. 


Thereafter, Secretary McElroy asked for comment, turning first 

to Admiral Radford. The Admiral said the first problem is the in- 
adequate time the Chiefs have for JCS business, that it has always 
been insufficient, and that he hardly knew of a remedy. The Joint 
Strategic Survey system, he said, has never worked well, the officers 
assigned to this effort being too low-ranked; and the committee system 


has not been too good, the team papers, he found, being better than 
the committee papers. 


NAT 
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Secretary McElroy raised the question of increased authority for 

the Chairman of the JCS, suggesting, as an example, that the Chair- 
man be granted a vote, and also asked about the proposal to create 

a planning staff separate from the individual services. 


Admiral Radford said the Chairman JCS already has great influence 
and is now in effect the principal military to the Secretary of Defense. 


He pointed out that the long-range strategic plan makes little sense 
because it attempts to project 12 years into the future. He thought 
things might be improved if Operation Deputies were located near 
the Chairman JCS and be available on a continuing basis. 


General Bradley, on suggestion of Secretary McElroy, commented 
that the service chiefs do not have enough time to do their work, that 
they are always behind trying to stay ahead of both their service and 
JCS duties. He said he knew of no remedy. He added that he had 
seen times when there was too much emphasis on strictly service 
views in JCS deliberations, but again, he said, the remedy he did not 
know. It was his opinion that it would be very difficult to have the 
operational deputies working with the Chairman because the service 
chiefs would not take well to this arrangement. He thought the chiefs 
need to be together more and did not see how this could be accomplished 
while they remain chiefs of individual services. He thought that the 
Chairman needed no greater authority than he now has as long as the 
chiefs remain service chiefs. He pointed out that the Chairman's 
leadership and personal direction provide adequate authority. 


As for the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, General Bradley mentioned 
that the Rockefeller Committee gave close attention to this activity and 
concluded that it must be strengthened in order to do its job properly -- 
especially, that it should have outstanding officers assigned to it at the 
end of their periods of service and also that scientists should participate. 
He said that how and where to bring scientists into this process still is 
not clear. General Bradley concluded that while the JCS is a wonder - 

ful organization and is doing a good job with few disagreements, still 

it can and should be substantially improved by executive action and by 
law. 


Admiral Radford commented on scientific advice available to the JCS, 
referring to the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group. He pointed out 
that this process is now on a contract basis and that the Joint Chiefs 
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get excellent results from this Group. General Twining pointed out 
that this Group can go straight to the Secretary of Defense if it feels 


it receives inadequate or improper action from the JCS, and he con- 
firmed that the Group is doing excellent work. 


Secretary McElroy then asked the views of General Twining. The 
General stated the opinion that the elimination of the committees 
would improve JCS action -- an opinion, he said, he had not held 
before becoming Chairman of the JCS. He said, however, that elim- 
inating these cormmmittees might not get the unanimity that the Joint 
Chiefs now have. He strongly endorsed the suggestion that operational 
deputies be brought closer to the Chairman and suggested that these 
men be separated from the actual operation of the operation divisions 
of each of the services. 


Admiral Burke thought that the operational deputy suggestion would 
probably be desirable and would relieve a good deal of the load now 
being carried by the JCS. He thought that these would take the place 
of the present operational deputies in the Joint Staff and might be 
called Deputies for Planning -- the alter egos of the service chiefs. 


General Lemnitzer thought that this operational deputy idea would be 
superior to separating the Chiefs from their service responsibilities, 
but he did think that this process would not remove the need for the 
committees in the Joint Staff. Admiral Burke agreed with this obser- 
vation. 


Secretary Douglas expressed the view that special deputies would help 
the JCS a great deal. He said however that the process might remove 
the chiefs of services from full responsibility for JCS activity, and he 
mentioned the tendency even now to rely more and more on the Vice 


Chiefs of Staff for the day-to-day administration of the military services. 


General Bradley pointed out that in World War II General Marshall left 
his administrative duties almost entirely to Generals Somervell and 
McNair while Marshall worked almost full time on JCS war planning. 
Admiral Radford pointed out that in time of war the Chiefs do not have 
to go to Capitol Hill nearly as often as in peacetime. 


Secretary McElroy asked about the feasibility of short-circuiting the 
line between the JCS and the chiefs of services designated as agents 

to the Joint Chiefs. Secretary Gates commented that the peacetime 
problems of the forces are charged with political, economic, and public 
. relations considerations and therefore that the intervention of the 
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service secretaries is essential. He said the present process works 
satisfactorily because the service chief goes right ahead with his 
responsibilities but keeps the Secretary informed. He felt that this 
relationship would continue because many JCS undertakings have 
significant civilian as well as military implications. For the same 
reasons, Secretary Brucker also felt that the service Secretaries 
should not be by-passed. He said the present system does not delay 
action in any way, and he emphasized that this viewpoint was not 
prompted by any feeling on the part of any service Secretary that 
by-passing the Secretaries would tend to downgrade them. 

General Twining said he thought the command channels should be * 
straightened out. Secretary Douglas, however, took the same view!” 
of Secretary Gates. 


Secretary McElroy observed that going around the service Secretaries 
would not be a substantial change, that it would simply make sure that 
the command line would go straight to the service chief who in turn 
would inform his Secretary. Admiral Burke commented that the chief 
certainly should contact his Secretary swiftly because of the many non- 
military considerations involved in such matters. 


Deputy Secretary Quarles expressed the view that the greatest need 
is to clear up command channels. He thought the channels would be 
clearest if the JCS issued the orders of the President and S -retary 
of Defense, using the respective service chiefs for direct action. He 
said that he realized that the process actually works this way now but 
is fuzzed up because we assert that we do not do it. 


On the invitation of Secretary McElroy, the President then commented 
on the foregoing discussions. He said we cannot laugh off the present 
criticism. He said it won't do simply to justify everything now being 
done. Public opinion, he said, is a strong force and must be respected. 


He said he thought the people present had been talking about details 
before discussing basic concepts. He agreed that things are going 
rather well now, said he had no criticism of JCS now, nor did he see 
any present trouble in getting overall strategic plans and concepts. 
But, he said, don't forget the things that happen afterwards -- the ad- 
ministrative and operational as opposed to the strategic projects that 
have to be applied in the Atlantic or Pacific. He said, to be sure, the 
JCS can have 872 agreements and only 3 disagreements; but then he 
wants to know about the 3 disagreements, for these might well be the 
only really fundamental matters. 


ee 
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He then said that Congress is of course very important in these con- 
nections, and he remarked that the services now have some 130 
liaison officers assigned to Congressional work. The trouble is, 
however, whatever differing views service leaders may have get 
worse as the individual service officers put out their own personal 
propaganda. He said the same thing applies to public relations and 
commented that Secretary Wilson once told him that each service 
has a public relations office larger than the Secretary of Defense's. - 
The President suggested the need of better organization of such 
matters. 


He then urged that the JCS integrate the staff, with the JCS function - 
ing corporately as a single Chief of Staff. He thought the JCS system 
as it now exists is too complicated to work in wartime, especially in 
relation to new weapons. He said that the executive agency process 
is "crazy." He said that the JCS staff should be the G-2/G-3 staff. 
For an emergency, he said, the organization must be gotten so simple 
and clear that the job will be done free of delaying obstructions. 


The President said it must be realized that there have been frictions 
and differences and some duplication of effort. We have got to work 
at this, he said, not merely by clearing command channels, but also 
by setting up under the JCS a really effective, integrated staff, with 
the whole business directly under the Secretary of Defense. 


The President said, as regards having the Joint Chiefs always with 

the Chairman and as regards continuing interference from the Congress, 
that this practice of the Congress to demand appearances of the top men 
has grown markedly over the years. He said little can be done about 
it, but that this might be helpful: the Secretary of Defense could say 
that the priority of duties lies with the Joint Chief of Staff whose main 
job it must be always to give good advice to the President and Secre- 
tary of Defense. The Chiefs must respect each other and be ready to 
act at once, the President said, and the more we get into advanced 
weaponi'y, the more this will be so. He suggested, therefore, that 

the Secretary of Defense give an officer an imposing enough title with- 
in each service that he could suitably assume the burden of testimony 
before the Congress. The President said he would certainly try to 
keep the JCS from having to report constantly to the Congressional 
committees. Such a man might be called an Operational Chief of Staff, 
the President suggested. 
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The President said that it is of course necessary for the Chiefs 
to maintain close relations with their individual services but that 
this is mainly to keep things going properly rather than to keep 
abreast of information. 


The President saic that the absolutely vital thing is the validity of 
the joint advice and counsel that the members of the JCS give to the 
Secretary of Defense and the President, how they are doing their 
work in allocating functions, how they formulate strategic concepts, 
and how they deal with new weaponry, research, etc. 


The President then said he does not believe in a single Chief of Staff 
but that the chiefs together should constitute the equivalent of a single 
Chief of Staff. 


The President stressed that there should be no fear of new ideas in 
approaching this problem. He said that the process is working better 
now than it was whenfirst established. 


Secretary Gates then asked what the role of service Secretaries should 
be. The President said he thought the service Secretaries should re- 
tain certain statutory duties. The civilian Secretaries, he said, would 
normally be interested in JCS plans and military orders, but that they 
should have a lot of duties not within the province of the JCS. 


Secretary McElroy then asked Mr. Foster to comment. Mr. Foster 
said he thought the briefing on the JCS organization was excellent 

but did not meet the need. He thought the command function must be 
more clearly in the hands of the civilian authority than is the case today. 
He stressed that we are today truly in war -- cold war -- and that the 
JCS process should be thoroughly streamlined. He said there is too 
much confusion in some of the executive agent responsibilities. He 
thought the Secretary of Defense must have a staff that combines the 
wisdom of the service leaders and must be more available to him much 
more continuously than is now the case. As regards long-range planning, 
he said that the only way we can get a long look down the years is by 
some such devotion of military leaders to the single responsibility of 
making such plans. These plans, he said, are of great importance to 
the nation. 


He thought that the service Secretaries had very important jobs to do 
that are separate from the responsibilities of the JCS. He thought it 
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might be wise to bring the civilian and military leaders together 

in a strengthened Armed Forces Policy Council, commenting that 
Under Secretary of War Patterson did this during World War II 
with General Somervell. Today, he said, the processis “all fuzzed 


up.” 


Mr. Foster said that the present need is for a clearer and more 
direct source of military advice for the Secretary of Defense and a 
more immediately responsive command process. He expressed 
opposition to the committee system in the joint staff, saying that 
it does not work fast enough. In this connection he mentioned that 
it takes too long to develop new weapons. 


At this point Secretary McElroy advised the President that the meet- 
ing would adjourn for lunch and would continue during the afternoon. 
The President's parting remark was to emphasize the need for a 
completely fresh look and uninhibited ideas in approaching the problem. 
At 12:20 the meeting adjourned. 
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LEGISLATIVE LEADERSHIP MEETING \ 
January 28, 1958 } | 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


Postal Rates and Salary Increases ~- As a preface to this discussion, 
Mr. Halleck joked that Mr. Summerfield should be made to pay an 
initiation fee siace he would be meeting so often with the Leaders in 
the weeks to core. 


Mr. Summerfield made a leagthy presentation of the situation in Congress 
on these matters, and an extensive discussion of tactics ensued. The 
entire item required about an hour, with decisions reached as stated in 
the letter to Mr. Brundage. 


Defense Reorgasisation - The President recounted to the Leadership the 
developments in regard to Defense reorganisation. 


He said it seemed clear to him, though he might be speculating a bit, 
that the majority of the people over in the Pentagon desired to avoid 
any radical change since they felt the best chance of securing some 

im provement rested on a cautious approach to a sumber of reiatively 
small things. 





The President said that Secretary McElroy appeared to be adamant on 
bie right to establish new agencies within DeD ace required for new de- 
velopments, It also seemed clear that he hoped to get a greater degree 
of flexibility ia the use of funds for new developments. He added that 
Bill Foster was strong for a tightening up of Defense organization all 
along the line. 


The President then said that he had listened to their plans for two and 
a balf bourse the preceding Saturday morning at the Pestagon and 
everything seemed to be in terme of “little improvements," whereupon 
he challenged them to say how they were going to do something real 
instead of glossing over the problem. 


The President asserted to the Leadership that if something good did 
not come out of the Pentagon study, be would havw to take the bull by 
the horns, otherwise he would lose his own self respect after having 
been into this business for eleven years. Presently, however, he very 
much wanted those in the Pentagon to develop an effective plan if they 
could so that subsequeatly they would be able to go to Congress and 
support the plan enthusiastically. Failing in this, the President con- 
tinued, he would only be able to call in the Leadership, including 
Democrats, in an effort to try to get direct Congressional support. 
He thea restated his hope that it would sot become a situation where 
the Defense people would be going to Congress opposed to what 
thought we needed. 


Asked by Senator Koowlandéd how much could be done under administrative 
authority, the President pointed out that edministrative action was 
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sharply limited ever since Congress passed the law (National Security 
Act of 1947) and the President at that time signed it. 


The President then stated emphatically that at the wery least Congress 
ought to repeal some of the restrictions on the Executive's ability to 
shape organisation. He strongly desired to see that all the strategic 
plenaing and the power to organise and direct the several unified com- 
mands would be vested right ia the Office of the Gecretary of Defense. 
He asserted also that it was necessary to establish the suthority of « 
ualfied commander to be the disciplinary director, as well as the 
policy director, of all Services in his command rather thaa continuing 
the present situation whereby the head of a unified command bas to re- 
pert the improper conduct to others and ack that they do semething 
about it. 


Ae « third point, the President said that the Secretary of Defense had 

to have more freedom in regard to research and development and any | 
other new situations such as “space operations,” all of which ought tobe 
under a scientific czar, with the Secretary having the power of decision 

ae to where any particular activity will be carried on, and with the 
Secretary being the one to whem appropriations are made by the Congress. 


| The President stated that he did not expect to propose doing anything 
more now regarding budgetary aspects beyond the already requested 
$500 million contingency funds and the authority to transfer up to 
$2 billien to take care of new developments. 


| Subsequently, the President amplified his remarke on the need for es- 
tablishing an effective staff immediately under the Secretary by pointing 
out that the lack of such had been one of the reasons that Mr. Wilson 
had had to request authority for many Acsietant Secretaries -- he had 
to rely chiefly on having an “expert” here and another there, and they 
had to have the rank of Assistant Secretaries. 
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I will present a progress i on the THOR, JUPITER, POLARIS, 
ATLAS, and TITAN ballistic atecile programe for the calendar year 1957. 

The over-all achievements during 1957 were good in spite of some 
failures and setbacks. The year's progress give'us complete confidence ia 
rmneeting future milestones at the accelerated pace which is now programmed. 

During the year, ATLAS, THOR and JUPITER missiles were produced 
and underwent intensive captive and Might tests with gratify: z results. In 
addition, significant events took place in the POLARIS development and test 


echedule. 





CHART 1 
Here you see the THOR program highlights for 1957. Among these 
were the first THOR launch, a maximum range demonstration of over 2400 
nautical miles. This was a lightly loaded missile; a successful, all-inertial 
guidacce flight resulting in an impact within the target area. In 1957 ten 
THOR missiles were launched, four were completely successful, three 
attained partial test objectives, and three were unsuccessful. 
CHART 2 
The JUPITER highlights are shown here. The outstanding point 
was the successful re-entry test Might of the scale model of the JUPILER-C 


heat protected nose cone and its recovery at sea. The fight tests demonstrating 
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full range capability with missiles of greater weight than the tactical miestles 
the inertial guidance system tests to target area; the full-scale nose cone 


flight test, the first 150,000 pound thrust engine and the XW~-35 warhead 
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adaption kit tests. In 1957 seven JUPITER missiles were launched, three 


were completely euccessful and four were partially successful, 


CHART 3 





The development engineering inspection of THOR launch and 
ground support equipment took place at Douglas Aircraft Company in December 
1957. Thie chart illustrates that ground support equipment comprises a large 
part of a ballistic missile system, In the foreground is a propellant servicing 
system and trailerized ground support equipment can be seen in the background. 
THOR ground support equipment is in production, The missile and ground 

support equipment {s air transportable. Contracts for JUPITER ground 
support equipment and operational missiles have been established and the 
' engineering design review cormnpleted. 

Looking toward the deployment of the first squadrons of both THOR 
and JUPITER before the end of 1958, the Air Force has approved a deployment 
plan for the first IABM equadron to the U.K. The JUPITER deployment plas 
rust await detailed negotiations with NATO countries. 


CHART 4 





This chart represents the host air base with a launch position 
of three THOR missiles. The host base also provides necessary buildings 


for maintenance of missiles and ground support equipment and other logistical 
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support. The other three launch positions are dispersed to insure survivability. 
Plans to deploy the JUPITER missile are following a similar squadron 


configuration. 
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CHART 5 





The outstanding POLARIS development events of 1957 are indicated 
on this chart. Among these are: the successful tests of thrust termination for 


large solid propellant motors; the establishment of the POLARIS weapon system 





parameters; & demonstration of the warhead design feasibility in which the 
re-entry body is part of the warhead envelope. 


CHART 5A 





Rae 
Bl q' 
Succeseful tests of the gas eject method of launching the missile; 

the feasibility of achieving the required specific impulse in a large solid 
propellant motor of the size of POLARIS; excellent progress in developing 
precise navigation equipments and methods for POLARIS submarines; 

completion of the breadboard Cesign of the missile guidance system anda 
successful test of the prototype first-stage POLARIS motor as well as a 
flight demonstration of the jetavator control system. As a result of the 


foregoing tests, it was decided that the POLARIS program could be accelerated. 


This was done in December 1957 


3 submarines 


CHART 6 
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The year 1957 also saw many significant achievements in the 
ATLAS program. Three launches took place, of which, one wae completely 


successful and two partially so. Subsequently, in January 1958, a fourth 
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ATLAS flight test was successfully accomplished. Cooke AFB was obtained 
as the first ATLAS operational site in addition to being a THOR and TITAN 
training base. Warren AFB at Cheyenne, Wyoming, was selected as the 
second ATLAS operational site. Approval was obtained to conduct confidence 
firings for operational crews from Cooke AFB and construction of ATLAS 
launch sites is well under way. 


CHART 7 





The basic building block of the ATLAS force ig the oquedres. The 
basic squadron is composed of six horizontal readiness launchers; two block- 
houses or launch control centers; two guidance stations composed of r'x 
doppler radars, two track radars, and the guidance building. A squadron 
rnmaintenance area is located about one mile behind the guidance building. The 
redundant guidance etations can control either of the two launch complexes. In 
the lower left is a typical horicontal launcher with the missile in place and 
the environmental cover partially withdrawn. In this position, the missile is 
in a readinces state of something greater than 15 minutes but less than two 
hours. In the lower right, the missile is shown in the erected position ready 
for launch. This represents a readinces state of somcthing in the order of 
15 minutes. 


CHART 8 
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TITAN. The Martin factory at Denver was completed on schedule. 
A design engineering inspection of the complete TITAN missile was held in 


‘arch, This was the first time the using agencies were able to thoroughly 
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examine a TITAN configuration, Design criteria were established for the 

TITAN operational hard base. The Aerojet General Corporation delivered 

the first TITAN production engine to Martin, The first complete radio 

inertia] guidance system wag delivered in the epring, 


CHART 9 





This is the squadron configuration of the TITAN hard base. The 
reissile will be stored in a hardened site designed to withstand 100 pei over- 
pressure. The silo-type launch facilities are grouped around a central launch 
control facility resulting in a very compact unit. 

As we near our initial operational dates, the areas of logistics 

had and operational training assume greater priority and importance. In this 
( respect the Air Force's Air Materiel Command established a ballistic missile 
logistics system designed to react instantly to resupply. Thie has been 
accomplished through an electronic data processing system for the control of 
spare parts for the land-based ballistic missile program. 

Another significant event occurred at the close of 1957 when the 
Strategic Air Command assumed responsibility for the initial operational 
capability for Air Force ballistic missiles, This is the step that had been 


planned frorn the beginning and comes at a time when maximum benefit can © 
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be realized by the operational cornmand, The added strength of the Strategic 
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Air Command to the program will accelerate planning, training, and stratecic- 


operational capabilities. 
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Now, Mr. President, I would like to present the current _— 
for the build-up of our ballistic missile forces. The first in the sestes te the | 
land-based 1500 mile IRBM's bearing a 1500 pound thermonuclear cnstent 
in the excess of 1 megaton yield. These mhestbes have been designed against 
conservative operational characteristics and performance criteria in order to 
insure their earliest possible deployment and deterrent exploitation. On this 
chart, the IRBM IOC force build-up is shown under current directives. As you 
are aware, the recent decision to produce both the THOR and JUPITER 
ballietic missiles has resulted in doubling the effective operational force 
expectancy and prior operational dates have also been stepped up. The combined 
THOR-JUPITER operational inventory will total 120 missiles at the end of 
the initial operational capability force build-up overseas, These missiles 

~ 


have been designed with particular emphasis in their ground support equi p- ~. 


rent given to movability from one site location to another and dispersibility 





from a common support base of operations. Although somewhat different 
development approaches have been used by the Air Force on the THOR and 
by the Army on the JUPITER resulting in the development program as shown, 
it should be particularly noted that both missiles bear the same squadron 


operational cates overseas, The annual production schedule to attain this 
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force build-up is shown along the bottom line of the chart. The total 272 
missile production figure shown accounts for all missiles incurred to cover 


test flights, training, and exercise firings to support the operational inventory. 
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This chart shows the ATLAS IOC force build-up, In addition to 
the two Cooke AFB training complexes, which have inherent operational 
capabilities, the newly directed ATLAS program will have four soft squadrons 
by mid-1961. In addition, consideration to four additional hard base squadrons 
are planned to be completed by early 1963. The research and development 
part of the program remeins unchanged since it is progressing as rapidly 
as possible. 


CHART 12 





The TITAN IOC force build-up is shown here, Significant 
scheduled development milestones during 1958 will be captive firing of the 
rnissile at Martin, Denver, in April 1958, and the first flight of the TITAN 
from Patrick in Septernber 1958, There is every indication that these dates 
will be met. Sciection of the first TITAN operational site near Denver, 
Colorado, wae approved during January 1958 by the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Committee, Plans are moving ahead to start construction in May 1959. 
The firet operational TITAN squadron is scheduled for activation in July 1961 


with 3 more squadrons to be completed in July 1962. 


CHART 153 





POLARIS. Significant scheduled development milestones are: 
the first fully guided flight in October 1959, the delivery of the first POLARIS 
nuclear powered submarine in October 1960 complete with its missiles, and 
the delivery of two additioral submarines by July 1961. It is expected that 
these dates will be met. | 
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CHART 14 





The Air Force ballistic missile program alone is sizable in the 
number of people engaged in the military-industry team effort. Dlustrated 
are some 55,000 industrial and military personnel working in the program, 
Although there will be a leveling off and a gradual decrease in the number of 
industrial personnel in these programs, it can be readily seen that the decrease 
will be off-set as rnilitary personnel build-up increases in the operational 


units. \ 
\ 
CHART 15 1° 





This chart summarizes the large ballistic missile funding picture. 
The column on the left contains the amounts originally approved {n 1958 for 
our: five missiles. The next column shows the supplemental 1958 funding. 

The iacrease in the amount for THOR includes common ground support items 

for both JUPITER and THOR. The third column shows the total arnount of 
augmentation these five programa require this fiscal year and includes money 
reprogrammed by the Servicea, Total 1958 funding requirements amountto *. 
§2223.1 millions. 

The FY 1959 funding is indicated in two columms. The first shows 
what wae originally planned. Supplemental amounts considered necessary ad 
are ag indicated in the last column, The FY 1959 program for these five 
missile systerns as we see it now calls for obligational authority of $2023. 9 
rnillions. 


In wummary and conclusion, Mr. President, our ballistic missile 


programs are going well. Our present operational objectives, which we feel 
“ 
-8- Secret 
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confident of meeting, are as follows: 

a. Two IRBM squadrons to be operationally deployed by 
December 1958 with six more to follow by March 1960. 

b. The first ATLAS squadron to be operational at Cooke AFB, 
California, by June 1959 and four more squadrons to be operational at other 
bases by June 1961. A total of nine squadrons are now programmed for 
operational use in early 1953, 

e. The first TITAN squadron should be operational by July 1961 
and three others will come into being by July 1962. All TITAN units are 
to be deployed on a hardened basis, 

ad. Three POLARIS FBM submarines will be operational by 
July 1961. 


At the present time, we foresee no technical, operational, logistic or 


training problems during 1958 which will prevent us from meeting this schedule. 
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WHITE HOUSE OFFICE, Office of the Special 
Assistart for Sconce and Technology: 
Additions! Records, 1957-51 





Dear Mr. President: 


A short sammary of progress during December 1957 on the ballistic mis- 
Sile programs is attached, 


December was the most active and successfal month to date in the bal- 
listic missile flight test program. An ATLAS ICHi was launched on 17 Dec- 
enter and all flirht test objectives were achieved by this third Might 
test ATLAS missile. This was the first successful Might of our inter- 
continental ballistic missile. A THOR IBM, the tenth THOR flight test 
missile, was successfully flight tested on 19 becemler. All sub-systems 
fanctioned perfectly and tne IRs impacted within approximately three 
nautical miles of the target at a range of approximately 1,200 nautical 
miles. This was the first completely successful Mlight with full inertial 
guidance. Two other flicht tests of a THOR and a JUPITER were partially 
successful. A flicht test of a POLARIS development test vehicle also suc- 
cessfully achieved all test objectives. 


All ballistic missile programs except that of TITAN have teen accelera- 


ted. The presently estimated initial operational capability dates by mis- 
sile system are: 


THOR and JUPITER - December, 1958 


ATLAS - June, 1959 

POLARIS - October, 1960 (date of completion 
of the first missile/sutmarine 
sy stem) 

TITA. - July, 1961 


During calendar year 1957, mo new technical obstacles appeared and 
significant advances were made in resolving previously anticipated diffi- 
calties, 

aith great respect, I am 


Faithfully yours, 
Attachment 


The President 
The White House 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
February 4, 1958 (following Legislative Leaders meeting) 


Others present: Dr. Killian 
Dr. Kistiakowsky 
Dr. York 
General Goodpaster 


Dr. Killian opened by saying that real progress is being made in 
the missiles program. It has gone at a faster clip than was fore- 
seen in 1953 and 1954. There are grounds for real confidence 


that both liquid and solid-propellant missiles will perform satis- 


factorily, from a technical point of view. He then asked Dr. andi 
Kistiakowsky to report in more detail. . » 
Dr. Kistiakowsky said that technical progress has been all that —**> 


was expected, and more. There are no scientific problems 
remaining with regard to the first generation of missiles. The 
problems are engineering problems -- specifically to build the 
elements so that they will perform reliably. There are certain 
problems which need attention. We can be sure that the Thor 

will function satisfactorily. The Jupiter missile is, production- 
wise, behindthe Thor. To go forward with production on both 
requires the Air Force to set up two different systems for training 
and handling. Technically the missiles are almost identical, The 
Thor production model has been better tested, since the Jupiter 
must be redesigned for production by Chrysler. Dr. Kistiakowsky.. . 
said that specifically, within the next few months, a decision ought 
to be made in this matter. Dr. Kistiakowsky said the major 
additional cost in the Jupiter program is that of putting Chrysler 
into production. The first missiles from Chrysler may be ex- 
pected in January 1959. Dr. York added that the biggest cost in 
other than money terms -- i.e., im talent and decision energy -- 
is to the Air Force in preparing for the use of two missiles. 
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The President said that he has come to regret deeply that the 
missile program was not set up in OSD rather than in any of the 
services, Personal feelings are now so intense that changes are 
extremely difficult. Dr. Killian commented that the group was 
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giving advice from the technical standpoint solely. The President 
asked that they give their advice to the Secretary of Defense and 
it will be up to him to make a decision, with the President giving 


him support. porte 


Dr. York suggested that the Army Ballistic Missiles Agency is 
a highly competent organization, and is interested in satellites. LS 
The President quickly interjected a caution not to put the satellite 

job in any service. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky went on to say that the Titan will be superior to 
the Atlas, but it is behind it by eighteen months to two years. The 
President stressed that what we must have is the earliest possible 
operational capability. Dr. Kistiakowsky went on to say that work 
is well under way on the Polaris missile. He thought it should be 
said, however, that we are not sure we can meet an operational 
date of 1963 for a 1500-mile missile -- we can meet an even earlier 
operational date for a 1000-mile missile, however. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky said that a solid-propellant ICBM cannot be 
expected until 1965-66. Thus there will be a gap of about five 
years between quantity availability of liquid propellant ICBMs and 
solid propellant. There is reason in his mind to set up a 
systematic production-improvement program for liquid missiles, 
for example going to storable fuels that are ignitable on contact. 
Titan and Thor have many opportunities for substantial improve- 
ment. He suggested that we should terminate the Atlas program 
after eighty missiles are produced. He added that Titan seems 
to offer the best booster for space missions. 


The President stressed the importance of picking out the phases 

of activity in which we should undertake to compete with the Soviets, 
and to beat them. We should not try to excel in everything. He 
added that psychological as well as technical considerations are 
important -- at times appearances are as significant as the reality, 
if not more so. 


The President asked if there is some area in the United States 
where we could conduct missiles tests in secrecy -- keeping un- 
desired visitors out. He was told that Camp Cook seems to meet 
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many of these requirements. He said he would like to see it 
called the Defense Testing Station -- and see it kept out of service 
politics. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky went on to give a technical net evaluation of our 
relative position respecting the Soviets. As to the ICBM, he 
thought they were probably about one year abead of us in propul- 
sion, one year behind us in warhead development, and somewhat 
behind us in guidance, but with a much simpler operational concept 
based on a mobile rail-based system. He added that because of 
more powerful propulsion, they could have simply designed their 
weapon to carry the h«avier, older-style warhead. In the medium 
range missile of 100-600 mile range, they are probably about three 
years ahead of us, having initiated troop training in 1953 and 1954. 
Their weapons are highly mobile, using track-laying and road 
vehicles. In guidance they are probably behind us, with a one-mile 
CEP for small weapons and a five-mile CEP for large. Their IRBM 
is a 1000-mile missile, which is probably a 600-mile missile with 
a lighter warhead, — 
a 
The President said that in evaluating material of this kind it is f . 
necessary to consider relative probabilities. Untilan enemy has ~~’ 
enough operational capability to destroy most of our bases simul- ~ 
taneously and thus prevent retaliation by us our deterrent remains 
effective. We would make a mistake to credit him with total 
capabilities. Dr. York pointed out that an enemy who planned to 
make an attack could select a timefor his attack and delay until he 
is ready. 


Dr. Killian asked if the President thought all of this should be 
presented to Mr. McElroy, and the President said he thought it 
should, informally initially, but then put into document form. He 
thought it was very important to act in these matters in order to 
avoid wasting money and talent. 


The group next discussed questions of outer space. Dr. Killian 
referred to discussions at the Leaders Meeting earlier thatmorning, 
and said there is great pressure in the Congress and elsewhere to 
have some space work done outside the Department of Defense. His 
thought was we should get down some objectives in our space program. 
He hoped to come in soon with this. It would cover scientific as well 
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as military objectives. The President said that space objectives 
relating to Defense are those to which the highest priority attaches, 
because they bear on our immediate safety. He recognized that 
the psychological factor is of importance to our security, for 
example to the attitude of our allies. He did not think that large 
operating activities should be put in another organization, because 
of the duplication, and did not feel that we should put talent etc. into 
crash programs outside the Defense establishment. He added one 
general proviso and condition to all of this -- that Defense gets its 
Own organization correct, i.e., that there is a central organization 
to handle this in Defense. He said he wants to get the broad 
principles of organization right, not bowing to pressures. He did 
not want to concern himeelf with details, but felt that it is vitally 
important to get the relationship to Defense correct. 


| Dr. York pointed out that the Army and Air Force statements con- 

cerning satellite projects are in the talking stage -- none are 
approved projects. The President said that even the announce- 
ments and the discussion of these matters should come from Defense. 
The President asked for the organizational thoughts of the scientific 
group On space research and missiles, both in Defense and outside, 
now and for the future. 


The President thought it would be a good thing for two or three 
people to meet with him every now and then just to talk over some 
of these questions and make sure that their thinking is correct. 
He named Dr. Killian and Mr. Hagerty in this respect. 


A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


February 13, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR DR. KILLIAN 


Subject: Technical progressand actions required in the Long Range 
Ballistic Missile Program 


From: G. B. Kistiakowsky, Chairman, Ballistic Missiles Panel 


1. The technical progress in long-range ballistic missiles has been 
faster than anticipated in 1953-54 when the large-scale effort began. 
This progress can be surnmmarized as follows: 


(a) there is now a high degree of confidence that both the liquid 
and the solid propellant engines of large thrust will perform 
satisfactorily, although neither type will have 100% reliability 
in the early phases of operational use; 


(b) the airfrarmes light enough for long-range missiles have been 
shown to have satisfactory structural strength and aerodynamic 
properties; 





{(c} self-contained, “all-inertial", guidance has already exceeded 
initial expectations and CEP due to guidance alone at 5500 mile 
range of less than 1 mile is within sight; 





(d) the re-entry of the nose~-cone into the atmosphere without 
burning up appears to be near solution, not only for the 1500 but 
also for the 5500 mile range missiles; 
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{(e) thermonuclear warheads of megaton yields and acceptably 
small weight, which were predicted but doubted four years ago, 


are now a reality. 


ll. This rapid technological progress gives assurance that every major 
ballistic missile program can result in a prototype operational missile 
system within originally planned tirme scale or very shortly thereafter. 
The initial uncertainty of success led to a number of back-up programs: 
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Thor and Jupiter for the IRBM; and Atlas and Titan for the ICBM. Now 
that there is high confidence that each one of these programs will produce 


an operational missile within specified time requirements, the jv4tification 


for continuation of all four missiles should be examined. 


Thor and Jupiter are technically and performance-wise very similar, 
but they are sufficiently dissimilar to require two different ground support 
efforts, different training staff and manuals, and spare parts pipelines 
for each of these missiles. There seems to be very little justification 
to producing two similar missiles with the same performance. Thor has 
had more advanced testing and is closer to production than Jupiter. 

We recommend that it alone should be chosen for continued development 
and use, while Jupiter should be terminated as sonmn as practicable. 

This decision will result in coneiderable dollar savings, will reduce 

the burden on the Air Force of making two weapon systems with different 
GSE, training procedures and spare parts operational at the same time 
and will rnake ABMA available for other projects. 


In the case of Atlas and Titan the situation is different because Atla's 
is much nearer being operational but Titan promises to have better initial 
performance and has greater improvement potential. The need for an 
early operational ICBM makes the termiration of Alas impractical, but 
this project should not be encouraged to engage in development work 
beyond that needed for IOC, because Titan can become operational 
some 18 months later if adequate funding is provided. 


Ill, The Fleet Ballistic Missile, Polaris, with a solid propellant engine, 
is in an early stage of development, The introduction of solid propellant 
engines into long-range ballistic missiles has many important advantages: 
the engines are comparatively simple and are instantly ready to fire; the 
reliability, judging by the performance of smaller rockets, is very high. 
The performance characteristics required of solid propellant engines for 
use in ballistic missiles are, however, far higher than achieved in the 
past. Furthermore, solid propellant engines add greatly to the diffi- 
culties of all-inertial guidance. It is believed that in time these problems 
will be solved and since the solid propellant ballistic missiles are very 
advantageous from the operational point of view, their vigorous develop- 
ment is strongly recommended, 


The first version of Polaris, A-l, a missile of about 1000 miles 
range, is scheduled to be operational in 1960, This schedule appears 
to be realistic, but there may be navigational and guidance difficulties 
in conjunction with its use as a F BM which will not be entirely solved 


in the early stages of operational availability of Polar‘s, 
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Polaris B, a missile of 1500 mile range, is planned to become 
operational in 1963. The advance from Polaris A-1 to B involves 
some rather dramatic improvements in the solid propellant engines 
and we are not at all sure that the actual progress will be as rapid 
as planned. It should also be emphasized that the reliability of the 
early operational Polaris may not be all that is being anticipated for 
it by its enthusiasts because of several novel features never before 


used in solid propellant engines. 


At about the same time that Polaris will become a fleet ballistic 
missile it should be possible to have a land based version of this 
missile, provided the Air Force is satisfied with its performance. 

If the Air Force desires to change the specifications then there might 
be an additional delay of one or two years in obtaining a solid 
propellant land-based IRBM. 


_IV. The earliest availability of a land-based 1500 mile missile with 
a solid propellant engine is thus 1963, but it will probably be delayed 
until 1964-65, notwithstanding a maximum effort. To develop a solid 
propellant ICBM is a still more difficult undertaking and its earliest 
availability is 1965, while 1966-67 is a more realistic date, unless a 
crash program is initiated, There is thus a gap of some five years 
or more between an early IOC of present IRBM and ICBM and the 
start of their possible replacement by solid propellant missiles. 
This gap justifies the consideration of a systematic "product 
improvement" program on one present IRBM (Thor) and one ICBM 
(Titan) to accompany the steady growth of operational capability of 
both. We should like to emphasize that the value of liquid propellant 
engines and of missiles using them need not end with the present 
models, It appears that the present types of airframes and engines 
can be cornparatively readily modified to use storable, self-igniting 
("hypergolic"), propellants, which will give therm the advantages of 
solid propellant engines-~--sirmplicity and thus greater reliability, 
rapid reaction time, easier transportability, reduced ground support 
equipment and operational personnel, For a rather long time to come 
liquid propellant engines will carry heavier payloads for longer 
distances than will solid propellant engines of the same total weight. 


While these considerations justify a steady improvement program 


for the Thor IRBM, they are truly compelling in the case of ICBM 
Titan, This is a missile with a great growth potential as an ICBM 
of unlimited range and very large payload, If anti-missile-missiles 
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become effective the large payload of Titan may become a necessity, 
to carry along sophisticated devices to overcome the defenses. Solid 
propellant ICBM of similar payload capacity are presently not within 
sight. A retaliatory ICBM force made up of Titans with sophisticated 
nose cones and of solid propellant ICBM's with much lighter (and 
therefore not so sophisticated) nose cones, may prove to have an 
exceptional effectiveness. 


V. We as a nation seem to commit ourselves to a substantial effort 
toward space exploration. In any such program the propusion is an 
essential and the major part. For economy's sake we should use for 
this purpose rockets developed as ballistic missiles. Titan even in 
its presently conceived form is a better booster for space missions 
than is Atlas. A systematic improvement program on it will provide 
a satisfactory booster for rather advanced space missions. For still 
more advanced missions, such as manned flights to the moon and 
beyond, far larger and more advanced engines will be required than 
are now in the sate of development. To avoid being caught in a crash 
program, it is advantageous to initiate preliminary work on such 
engines in the near future. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON 


February 14, 1958 





MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SUBJECT’; U. S. Overseas Military Bases 


REFERENCE: Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
seme subject, dated January 14, 1958 


The enclosed report by the NSC Planning Board on the main issues of 
the Report to the President on the subject, prepared by the late 
Mr. Frank C. Nash and tranemitted by the reference memorandum, is 
transmitted herewith for consideration by the National Security 
Council at its meeting on Thursday, February 27, 1958. 


The Planning Board recommends that the Council: 
a. Adopt the recommendations contained in the enclosed report. 


bd. Recommend that the President authorize the responsible 
agencies to circulate the Nash Report, together with the 
recommendations adopted pursuant to a above, to key operat- 
ing personnel in this country and overseas, for information 
and such action as each agency deems appropriate consistent 
with approved national security policy. In view of the 
sensitivity of the Report in ite entirety, distribution of 
the full Report should be limited to key operating person- 
nel, and only appropriate extracts from the Report should 
be circulated to personnel having particular responsibility 
for specific subjects. 


’ 


; / 
7 ( 
J 
4 


oe 4 
> “\ 
: _ heriirer ; ‘, 
Cnact / / TAMES S, LAY, IR. / 
a” ry / 


Executive Secreta 
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Secretary of the Treasury 
Attorney General 
Director, Bureau of the Budget 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Camission ; 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Director of Central Intelligence 
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Planning Board Comments and 
ecommendation n the in of th eport 
MAIN THESIS 
l. Present and Future Need for the Base System. Names 


Statement of the Issue (Report, pp. 45, 7-13): Our 
base* system is key to our survival as a nation, During 
the next ten years, despite changes in weapons technology, 
our overseas base system will remain essential (a) to 
maintain and disperse our deterrent to general war; (b) to 
maintain tactical forces to deter and cope with local 
aggression; and (c) to support foreign policy objectives. 
The general scope and pattern of our base system are not 
likely to diminish in size and complexity during this 
period, and a net increase will probably be required, at 
least initially, to accommodate new weapons, to meet new 

4 Soviet offensive techniques, and to disperse. Adjustments 
and shifts in emphasis will occur as we adjust our strategic 
doctrine to new weapons, improvements in the mobility and 

( firepower of our tactical forces, and the political or 

military vulnerability of particular overseas areas, The 
central problem, therefore, is how the United States can 
maintain substantially its present overseas base complex 
over the next ten years, recognizing that to maintain it 
calls for a positive but flexible approach in our relations 
with our allies, and in the formulation and administration 
of our own policies. 


Planning Board Comment: Substantially our present 
base system will be needed for at least five years, although 
it is not certain that it will be needed for the next ten 
years. After five years, a number of technological and 
political developments could alter the base system or the 
reasons for its maintenance. Even if such technological 
developments should permit some reduction in base require- 
ments related to general war, there will probably remain 
substantially the present requirement for bases to maintain 
tactical forces against local aggression and to support 
foreign policy. 
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* The word "base" is used in its broadest sense to cover the 
installations and deployments of all elements of the U. S&S. 
ground, sea and air forces located outside the territory 

( of the United States. 
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Planning Board Recommendation: Accordingly, the 
Planning Board recommends that the National Security Council 
accept the validity of the thesis that: 

The tremendous changes in weapons technology will 

not, in the immediate future, alter the need for 


substantially our present overseas base system. 


-_-——- 





Most probably for atleast five years, this system 
will remain essential (a) to maintain and disperse 
our deterrent to general war; (b) to maintain 


tactical forces to deter and cope with local 


- 


~ 


aggression; and (c) to support foreign policy “ure 
objectives. In fact, a small net expansion of our 

( base system may be required,at least initially, to 
accommodate new weapons and to meet new Soviet 


offensive techniques. 


nae 
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OTHER CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





2. IRBM's Around the Sino-Soviet Periphery. 





Statement of the Issue (Report, pp. 7-10): In view of 
the prospective Soviet ICBM capability and the resulting vast 
increase in the vulnerability of the continental United States, 
our ability to retain the edge in the deterrent race requires 
the positioning of IRBM's at widely-dispersed bases around the 
Sino-Soviet periphery. 





Such positioning must be carefully planned to avoid 
pressing the Sino-Soviet bloc to the point that may 
incline it to miscalculate our objectives and con- 
clude that our intentions have become aggressive, 
thereby making it feel obliged to react violently. 
Because the untested state of the IRBM's prevents us 
from placing full reliance on them and reducing our 
dependence or the manned bomber, and because existing 
air bases will not always be the most suitable IRBM 
locations, the IRBM program will necessitate some 
enlargement of our overseas base system. 





) 
Planning Board Comment: With respect to NATO, the Nene! 


U. S. policy decision on this matter was taken prior to the 

( NATO Council meeting in Paris in December 1957. The positioning 
of IRBM's in other selected strategic locations around the 
Sino-Soviet bloc might be considered a logical corollary on the 
grounds that such positioning would represent essentially only 
a modernization of our current forward strategic forces and 
would be designed only to maintain the present strategic balance 
between the United States and the USSR. Although the 
stationing of IRBM's outside the NATO area would probably not 
in itself cause the USSR to retaliate with actions that would 
run serious risk of general war, it might produce a strong 
Soviet reaction in some areas, and would cause the USSR to 
step up its efforts to persuade host nations to restrict our 
freedom to use bases. 


Planning Board Recommendation: Accordingly, the 





Planning Board recommends that the National Security Council 
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agree that: 
In view of the prospective Soviet ICBM capability and 
the resulting increase in the vulnerability of the 
continental United States, our continued ability to 
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deter general war will be better ensured by the 
positioning of IRBM'’s in selected areas around the 
Sino-Soviet periphery. Such positioning must be 
carefully planned to avoid pressing the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to the point that may incline it to miscalculate 
our objectives and concluce that our intentions have 
become aggressive, thereby making it feel obliged to 
react violently. /The implications of positioning 
IRBM's around the Sino-Soviet periphery outside the 
NATO area are of such import that a decision to do so 
should be made through NSC procedures, only in light 


of the over-all advantages and disadvantages.7* 


* . 
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. 
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3. Western Mediterranean Pact. 





Statement of the Issue (Report, p. 45): Because 
experience to date wita our various mutual security arrange- 
ments has demonstrated that they afford the most enduring 
cement for our overseas base complex, immediate and thorough 
consideration should be given to the feasibility of a Western 





Mediterranean defense arrangement embracing Spain, France, i 
Italy, Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, and Libya. Ree _ 
Planning Board Comment: This idea is already an item~* | 





of discussion between State and Defense, and consideration 
should be given to including the United Kingdom in any such a@ran- 
gement becaise d@ its position in Gibraltar and Malta. It is 
questionable, however, whether such a defense arrangement 
would be feasible so long as the Algerian situation remains 
critical. In addition, NATO countries which might become 
members of the pact might find that such an organization 
would entail the diversion of resources from the NATO area. 
Further, there is no current U. S. military requirement for 
such a pact except es acess onal means of ensuring adequate 
bases in the area. 


Planning Board Recommendations: Accordingly, “he 





( Planning Board recommends that the National Security Council 
note that: 
Consideration is being given by the Departments of 
State and Defense to the feasibility and desirability 
of a Western Mediterranean defense arrangement embracing 
Spain, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Libya. 
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4, A New Base Chain in Central Africa. 





Statement of the Issue (Report, p. 25): In light of 
the exposed position of our bases to the north, the 
technological developments in the long-range plane and missile 
fields, and the objective of getting a political "foot-in-the- 
door" in rapidly-developing Central Africa, we should seriously 
consider, from both the political and military points of view, 
whether a line of “back bases" across the waist of Africa, 
with Ethiopia as its eastern terminus, would be worth the 
cost involved. 


Planning Board Comment: Paragraph 20 of NSC 5719/1 
(approved on August c3, 1957), dealing with the strategic 
importance of Africa South of the Sahara, says: 





"No immediate action appears called for. The area 
should be kept under periodic survey to determine 
any changes in our strategic requirements." 


Ke 
There is no need at this time to revise this policy. a ) 
Planning Board Recommendav'on: Accordingly, the ““"" | 





Planning Board recommends that the National Security Council 
agree that: 
The United States should not, at this time, establish 
a line of “back bases” across the waist of Africa; 
but should, in accordance with NSC 5719/1, keep the 
area under periodic survey to determine any changes 


in our strategic requirements. 
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5. Alternative Bases in the Far East. 





Statement of the Issue (Report, pp. 27-28, 36): In 
view of the weaknesses in our present Far East defense perimeter 
and the increased threat inherent in Soviet missile achieve- 
ments, alternatives to our present base system should be 
examined for the dual purpose of increasing dispersion and of 
establishing bases in the most politically reliable areas. 


Such a program would be costly, but the alternative 
to a soundly-based defense perimeter in the West 
Pacific is a retreat to "Fortress America” which 
would be infinitely more costly in every respect. It 
is not a question of withdrawing entirely from any 
country. This would be considered by our friends as 
abandonment, and they would feel compelled to make 
concessions to the Communists even while pursuing a 
policy of neutralism. The need is for alternate 
positions which will protect us by dispersion and 
afford insurarce against a situation developing in the 
present host countries that would lead us to a 
decision to withdraw. There are a number of good 
possibilitices--The Bonins, the Marianas, Ulithi, 

North Borneo, Brunei, and Australia. 





( Planning Board Comment: Because of the increasing 
political and military vuinerability of our existing bases, 
alternative bases should be considered even though sizeable 
expenditures would be involved and many of the alternative 
bases might contain weaknesses similar to those in our present 
Far East defense perimeter. The Department of Defense is 
currently giving consideration to such alternatives. 


Planning Board Recommendation: Accordingly, the bs 
Planning Board recommends that the National Security Council 





agree that: 


Bocause of weaknesses in our present Far East defense 





perimeter and the increased threat inherent in Soviet 
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missile achievements, the Department of Defense should 
continue to study the desirability and feasibility of 
alternatives to our present bases in the area as a 
means of increasing dispersal and establishing bases 
in the most politically reliable areas. 
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6. Postwar Stockpile in Australia. 





Statement of the Issue (Report, p. 28): Because of her 
remote geograpnical position, consideration should be given to 
transferring to Australia a portion of our “moth-balled” 
merchant fleet, and to establishing stockpiles of surplus 
grain and other provisions there. 


If, as seems likely, the aftermath of an atomic war 
involving Europe, Russia, and the United States would 
be characterized by acute shortages of food and trans- 
port, it would seem prudent to develop now a reserve 
stockpile of both in a place relatively secure from the 
immediate consequences of a global atomic conflict. 


Planning Board Comment: In the preparation of 
NSC 571372, the Planning Board rejected last May a similar but 
broader idea. The stockpiling of food and a portion of our 
"moth-balled” fleet in Australia would be of only marginal 
value to the United States in the event of nuclear war and 
therefore not worth involving the expense and overcoming other 
difficulties in implementing the proposal. ad 

The policy on continental defense (NSC 5802/1, para- 
graphs 3 and 23) recognizes the desirability of "appropriately 
organizing, protecting and placing in a condition of readiness 
the resources of the country essential to national survival" 


a 


Planning Board Recommendation: Accordingly, the 





Planning Board recommends that the National Security Council 
agree that: 
The United States should not /now/* transfer to 
Australia a portion of our “moth-balled” merchant fleet 
or establish stockpiles of surplus grain and other pro- 
visions there, However, studies under NSC 5802/1, 
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paragraphs 3 and 23, should be made on placing a 
portion of our “moth-balled” merchant fleet and stock- 
piling surplus grain and other provisions in areas 
outside the continental United States. 





¥ State-Defense-JCS-OlM proposal. 
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7. The Organization of American States. 


Statenent of the Issue (Report, p. 46): Greater use 
should be made o its military organs to provide ea 


collective security framework for U. S. bases in Latin America. 
In this connection, it is further recommended that early con- 
Sideration be given to the desirability of bringing the now- 
Ceveloping West Indies Federation into the OAS. 


While it does not seem practicable at this time to 
consider the adoption of an infrastructure program for 

the OAS (similar to that in NATO), nevertheless the 
establishment of a framework of hemispheric defense in 

Place of the present framework of unilateral U. S. 
interests would do much to relieve the U. S. of such 
difficulties as those recently encountered with Brazil 
in securing a small area for use in the guided missile 
testing range, and those presently involved in the 
efforts to obtain from Panama a limited amount of real 
estate for racer facilities. If the incorporation of 
the West Indies Federation into the OAS should be 
found impracticable, consideration might be given to 
the development of a Caribbean security grouping. 


é 
Planning Board Comment: The present organization Reames 
( (the mnterekeertcke Defense board operating within the frame- 

work of the OAS) is an adequate institutional framework. Any 
additional or more substantial collective security framework 
within the OAS would not be desirable from aU. S. point of 
view and would probably not be acceptable to the Latin American 
states. There is no reason to hope that the Latin American 
states would concede to an international organization the 
right to establish military bases in their “erritories. 
Further, it is improbable that Brazil, ** *sa, or any of the 
others would provide facilities to the OAJ which they were 
unwilling to provide to the United States. Almost all of the 
Latin American states are unwilling to enlarge in any respect 
the obligations they assumed under the Rio Treaty. With 
respect to the entry of the West Indies Federation into the 
OAS, any independent American state may choose to join the 
organization. 
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Planning Board Recommendation: Accordingly, the 





Planning Board recommends that the National Security Commcil 
agree that: 
Any additional or more substantial collective 
security framework for Latin America would, on 
balance, be infeasible and undesirable at this 
time. Consideration should be given to bringing 
the West Indies Federation into the OAS at an 


ppropriate time. 
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8, Criminal Jurisdiction 


Statement of the Issue (Report, pp. 53, 58-60, 63): 
Except as may be specifically determined to the contrary by 
the Secretaries of State and Defense, U. S, forces should 
not in the future be stationed in peacetime on any additional 
foreign territory unless satisfactory arrangements on 
criminal jurisdiction--i.e., in substance the NATO Status 
of Forces Agreement as a minimum--have been made in advance, 
Where existing agreements fall below satisfactory standards 
in terms and practice, they should be renegotiated at the 
earliest practicable time, Where U. S. forces are now 
stationed on foreign territory without any status arrange- 
ments and host governments refuse to agree to such arrange- 
ments, U. S. forces should be withdrawn unless the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense jointly determine that over- 
riding national interest demands their continued presence. 
The Executive Branch should undertake an urgent, intensive, 
and continuous effort to inform and explain to the American 
people and its representatives in Congress the nature and 
facts of U. S&S. policy in regard to criminal jurisdiction, 


servicemen abroad is a relatively new problem re- |. 

sulting from the peacetime stationing of large \s 
( numbers of troops in friendly countries. The issuew 

has not yet seriously affected U. S. military 

operations, Free World solidarity, or other U. &. 

national objectives and policies, but potentially 

it contains the seeds of serious danger. 


The exercise of criminal jurisdiction over 1) 


Planning Board Comment: In view of public concern 
and Congressional sensitivity on the exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction over servicemen by foreign courts, it is 
believed that the recommended position is the appropriate 
standard and that the national policy should be to achieve 
that standard wherever possible, /In those cases where this 
standard cannot be met, it is believed appropriate that the 
decision not to insist on the standard should be taken only 
at a high level,/* 
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Planning Board Recommendation: Accordingly, the 





Planning Board recommends that the National Security Council 

agree that: 
The objective of the United States should be to obtain, 
where feasible, criminal jurisdiction arrangements, 
with all countries in which U. S. forces are stationed 
now or in the future, at least as favorable as those 
contained in the NATO Status of Forces Agreement. 
£8. S. forces should not be stationed on foreign 
territory unless protected by criminal jurisdiction 
arrangements at least equal in substance to the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement, except on determination by 
the Secretaries of State and Defense that overriding 
national interest demands their presence notwithstandince 


the absence of satisfactory arrangements .7* 








* Defense-Treasury proposal, 
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9. Sharing Defense Responsibilities with Canada. 


Statement of the Issue (Report, p. 19): The United 


States should enable canada to assume a growing share of the 
responsibilities for defending North America and the North 
Atlantic. 


Although our base relationships are generally excellent, 
and Canada realizes how closely her existence is 
identified with that of the United States, both within 
and without NATO, there is a growing Canadian 
sensitivity and feeling of national destiny that will 
spell trouble for us if we do not take every step we 
can to give Canada a practical sense of equality with 
the United States, particularly in defense matters. 


Purther, the manifold problems a i gg 


taken by exteting poitcy on continental defense (NSC 3802/1). 


with Canada in 


_—— 


‘) 













as 

é‘ 

cal and economic. Better cooperation is also 
required in non-military defense matters. There is at 
present no national security policy paper on Canada. There 
is a Joint (v. S.-Canada) Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs, made up of the U. S. Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
Commerce, and Agriculture, and their Canadian counterparts. 
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Planning Board Recommendation: Accordingly, the 





Planning Board recommencs that the National Security Council 


agree that: 


Majority Proposal 





The Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy should be requested to 
study all possible means of 
improving U. &.-Canada economic 
relations, and to transmit to 
the National Security Council 
any recommencations requiring 


Presidential consideration, 


{rr 


~ 14 - 


ODM Proposal 





The Planning Board 
should prepare, for con- 
Sideration by the Na- 
tional Security Council, 
a draft policy paper on 
€@ll aspects of our 


relations with Canada. 


SECRET 
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THE SECRETARY Mond LS 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH GENERAL GRUENTHER 
Wednesday, February 19, 1956 - 2 p. m. 





We talked about Tunisia, Mutual Security, and so forth. Then I 
discussed the disarmament Situation. I said 1 felt that it was essential 
that the disarmament work should be an integral part of the State Depart- 
ment activity and not operated independently. Disarmament involved 
too many political considerations, the future of NATO, the future of 
Germany, and so forth. Gruenther said he agreed. I further sald that 
I was very sceptical about there being any reduction of armament purely ¢) 
as a matter of agreement. There might be reduction for domestic reasons 
or because Some political issues were settled, but Gm the disarmament 
problem was so complex, the balance So difficult to find, and enforcement 
So precarious, that 1 doubted that there could be reduction of armament 
purely as a result of reciprocal and balanced agreement. Nevertheless, 

I felt it was vital to continue to seek limitation of armament. I referred 

to the German attitude prior to World War I] and the disastrous conse- 
quences to them of being regarded throughout the world as militaristic. 
General Gruenther indicated his general agreement with this point of view. 
I then indicated that I was thinking of handling the matter, perhaps through 
Wadsworth, as far as negotiation was concerned, and through the regular r 
Departmental officers, but I did feel it necessary to have some qualified 
persons from outside who could serve as kind of an advisory panel to keep 
us moving and moving in sound directions, taking into account all relevant 
factors, including public relations. General Gruenther expressed the 
thought that perhaps some of our allies were making us carry too heavy 

a public relations burden by getting us ® take positions which they wanted 
but which they were not willing to associate themselves with publicly, e.g. 
non-suspension of testing. lagreed. I asked General Gruenther whether 
he would be willing to serve on such a panel and he said that he would if 

I thought this could be reconciled with his being out of town a good deal of 
the time. I said I thought it could be. I mentioned General Bedell Smith, 
and he thought that he would be a good member, subject to the fact that he 
also was out of town a good deal of the time. General Gruenther suggested 
Arnold Wolfers as someone here whom he regarded as intelligent and 
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knowledgeatie and a student of the subject. 


I spoke of Sprague but said I was a little bit concerned because 
he seemed to be emotional about certain aspects of the matter including 
Shelters. General Gruenther said he had no knowledge of Robert Sprague 
Ge. but did not thing we needed to worry much about the shelter program. 
° Be said he did not think it would ever take hold or be a popular or political 
problem. He did express regret that Senator Humphrey had attacked the 
Administration on the disarmament theme. 


I thanked General Gruenther for his willingness to serve and said 
I would communicate with him later on. 
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NSC 5802/1 TOP SECRET 
Febraury 19, 1956 


NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
to the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
on 


U. S. aap — -—_—_——- DEFENSE 
elerences: A. 


B. NSC 5606 

C. NSC Actions Nos, 17s 1781, 1814, 
1815, 1841 and 1642 

D. Executive Order No. 10173 

E. NSC 5802 

F. NSC Action No. 1862 





The National Security Council, the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Attorney General, the Acting Director, 
Bureau of tne Budget, the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, at the 355th 
Council meeting on Febraury 13, 1958, adopted the statement 
of policy contained in NSC 5803, subject to the amendments 
thereto set forth in NSC Action No. 1862-b. 


In adopting the statement of policy in NSC 5802, the 
Council also (NSC Action Wo. 1662-¢, -d, -e, -f£, and -g): 


c. Agreed that the statement of policy in NSC 5802, as 
finally adopted and approved, is intended to 
supersede NSC 5408; but is not intended, of itself, 
to cancel or change any program set forth in 
NSC 5408, each of which programs should be reviewed 
by the responsible departments and agencies in 
accordance with paragraph 1-b of NSC 5802. 
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G. Recommended that the responsible agencies should 
use, on a continuing basis, available passive 
devices for the detection of fissionable material, 
pursuant to paragraph 14 of NSC 5802. 


@e. Noted that the Department of State would undertake 
to examine and report at the next Council meeting, 
on whether, if there were substantial evidence 
that any shipment entering the United States under 
Giplomatic immunity contained radioactive material, 
the Department should advise the diplomatic re- 
presentatives of the country concerned that the 
shipment would be opened by U. S&S. officials, in the 
presence of representatives of such country, to 
determine the nature of the radioactive material. 
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{. Requested the Departments of the Treasury and 
Justice, in view of the decision in Parker v. lester: 


(1) To draft an Executive Order, to supersede 
Executive Order No. 10173, which will enable 
Federal authorities to take the most effective 
action possible in the circumstances to deny 
access to U. &. merchant vessels, ports, and 
waterfront facilities on the part of in- 
dividuals considered inimical to the security 
of the United States, 


(2) To draft proposed legislation, which would 
enable Federal authorities to take more 
effective action in this area, for consideration 
for submission at this session of the Congress. 


Ee Requested the Department of the Treasury to pre- 
pare for Presidential approval the prograzs to 
implement all aspects of paragraph 19 of NSC 5802; 
such draft to include (1) instructions taking into 
account the new Executive Order referred to in 

-(1) above and (2) appropriate provisions along the 
ines of those stated in NSC Action No, 1761 
(which related U. S&S. policy toward Poland to the 
port security provisions of NSC 5408). 


The President has this date approved the statement of 
policy in NSC 5602 as amended, adopted, and enclosed here- 
with as NSC 5802/1; directs its implementation by all 
appropriate Executive departments and agencies of the U. 5S. 
HO» pew oa and directs that the departments and agencies 
indicated in the table on "Primary Responsibilities for 
Implementation" (with the exception of the Department of 
State and the Central Intelligence Agency) report, in a 
special annex to their respective annual status reports, on 
procress in implementing the appropriate paragraphs of 

SC 5602/1. 
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JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 


cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
The Chairman; JCS 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Chairman, IIC -- The Chairman, ICIS 
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TOP SECRET 
CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 
PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITIES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
Paragraph and Subject Primary Responsibility 
5 - International Collaboration State in collaboration vith 
Defense 
6 - Strategic Warning Intelligence agencies under ICI 
(lst two sentences) coordination within existing 
law and established policy 
(Last sentence) All appropriate agencies 
7 + Tactical Warning Iefense 
8 ~ Active Defense Defense 


Passive Defense of Retaliatory 
Capability Defense 


9 


10 + Improvement of Alert Status of 
Air Defense Forces Defense 
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ll - Emergency Exployment of Mili- 
tary Resources in Civil Defense Defense in collaboration vith FCDA 
12 ~- Research and Development All appropriete agencies 
13-15 ~- Internal Security IIC end ICIS coordination 
19 - Port Security Treasury, keeping IIC and ICTS 
fully informed 
20 + Comtimity of Government ODM in collaboration vith all 
participating agencies 
21 + Protection and Dispereal of ODM in collaboration with all 
Federal Facilities participating agencies 
22 + Contiouity of Industry ODM 
23 - Stockpiling of Civilian 
Survival Items ODM in collaboration vith FCIA 
24-27 - Civil Defense PCTA 
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STATDENT 
of 
U. S. POLICY ON CONTINEIMTAL DEFECISZ 





S2CrE 


1. This statement of policy om “continental defense” does not en- 
compass all elerents of U. S&S. or allied strength contributing to the 
Gefense of North America, but is limited as follows: 


&. Only those U. S. policies are included which are essentially 
defensive in mature, i.e., which contribute directly to th: defense 
of the North Americen Continent and to the protections of that ele- 
ment of our retaliatory capability bace¢ on the North American Con- 
tinent. 


bd. This statement of policy does not include program. ‘The 
omission from this statement of progrems does not of itself cancel 
or change any program set forth in NSC 5408. However, the respon- 
sible agencies should review such programs in the light cf this 
policy statement to determine whether such programs are currently 
valid or should be cancelled or changed. 


RELATIVE EMPEASIS 





2. The defense of the United States is an integrated complex of 
offensive and defensive elements and of military and non-military meas- 
ures. Each of these has its proper role in deterring ap attack or in 
the defense of the United States should an attack occur. Predominar* 
emphasis should continue to be placed upon measures to strengthen our 
effective nuclear retaliatory power as « deterrent and to improve our 
active defenses, as compared vith--but not to the exclusion of--passive 
Gefense measures. Particular emphasis should be accorded those active 
and passive defense measures essential to the protection of the U. 5S. 
capability for prompt nuclear retaliation. An effective North Americas 
continental defense system will constitute one of the key deterrents to 
an ettack on the North Azerican Continent. 
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OBJECTIVES 


3. The United States should be prepared et all times to counter an 
attack on the North American Continent in such a way as to deter Soviet 
attack or, if an atteck occurs, to insure our survival as a free nation. 
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&. Sach preperation requires that the United States achieve and 
maintain, in colleboration with Caneds and other Free World nations, 
@ continental defense readiness and capability which vill protect 
and permit the launching of our nuclear retaliatory forces, even is 
the event of curprise ettack. 


>. Such preparation should: 
(1) Provide warning to alert the nation to impending attack. 
(2) Counter enemy subversive and clandestine efforts. 


(3) Prevent the threat of suclear destruction frou unduly 
restricting U. S&S. freedom of action or veakening national corale. 


(4) Maintain adaptability to make tizely changes as tech- 
nology persite and as the nature of the threat changes. 


(S$) Provide appropriate meacures of protection for the 
civil populations. 


c. Such preparation should include appropriately organizice, 


protecting end placing in a condition of readiness the resources 
cf the country essential to national survival. 


TIME- PHASING 





4. The time-phasing of U. S. “continental defense” reacures should 
take into account the threat posed by the present nuclear gegaton attack 
capability of the USSR and by anticipated future improvements in Soviet 
weapons and delivery capabilities, particularly the achievement of « sig- 
nificant ICBM capability.*® Effective continental defense requires that 
the United States should be constantly on guard against “technological 
surprise” and should continually strive for technological supericrity. 
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* Gite 11-10-57, “The Sovict ICEM Program", December 17, 1957, estimates 
. that the USSR will protabdly have an operational capability vith up to 
10 prototype ICIM's, capable of carrying bighb-yiel4 nuclear warheads, 
during the period mid-1958 to mid-1959; and could have 100 operational 
ICHM's about one year after ite first operational capability date (i.e., 
mid-1959 to mid-1960), and 500 ICEM's about two, or at most three, 
after first operational capability dat+ (1.e., mid-1960 to mid-1962). 
It is estimated that the first 100 to 200 Soviet ICBM's would have «a 
fifty per cent system reliability and that succeeding veapons vould 
have a system reliability up to seventy per cent. 
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INTERSATIONAL COLLABORATION £30 COORD "NATION 





5. Comtinental defense requires close collaborsticn with certain 
allies; in particular, Canadian agreement and participation remain es- 
sential to effective continental defenre. Efforts should also be con- 
tinued to achieve more effective collaboration with Mexico and Iceland. 


STRATEGIC WAPINIUG 





6. As achievable tactical warning time decreases, it becomes in- 
creasingly important to obtain strategic warning of Soviet Bloc attack 
against the United States. Even if acme risks bave to be taken, vig- 
orous efforte should be made, including the development of new tech- 
niques, to collect and accurately evaluate indications of hostile in- 
tentions that would give maxicum prior strategic werning of hostile 
action ageinst the United Stetcs. Because it cammot be concluded that 
the United States surely will, or surely will not, bave strategic varn- 
ing of etteck, U. &. plemming should take account of both possibilitics. 


TACTICAL WAS""ING AGATNST AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


7. Tectical warming of an impending attack, including very bigh- 
and very low-l-ovel altitude detection and sea surveillance, should be 
provided to asrure adequate tine for counter-offenrive forces to initi- 
ate action, for defense forces to achieve alert reaciness, and for civil 
Gefense, internal security and other non-militery measures to be effect- 
ively implemented. To this end: 





Our early werning redar network and ite seavard extensions 
shoul’ be improved. 


t. Weaknesses in identification techniques should be remedied. 
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An effective early warning redar system against ICEM's 
crowd be developed and brought into operation as an integral part 
of the air cefense syste:, as « matter of the highest national pri- 
ority. 


DEFENS™ ST C AND 


8. The United States should continue to improve, and to maintain 
at «a high state of readiness, an effective, integrated systen of air sur- 
veillance, weapons, and control elements, providing defense in depth cap- 
able of Getecting, identifying, engaging, and destroying enemy aircraft 
or missiles approaching or operating over the North American Continent 
before they reach vital targets. 
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&. Defense egeinst Boober and Ton-Ballistic Missile Attack. 
Such a defense in dcpts should include interceptor and figster air- 
creft air Gefense missiles. I edditicn to primary air defense 
forces, ell other forces with an air defense capedility wich can 
be uate temporarily evellable should be made imedistely available 
and exployeé as required vitbin this systes in the event of attack 
or the threat of imediate etteck. 


>. Defense ‘mst ICEM Atteck. Is view of continued UST e¢- 
wencte i= taliistic nlaslis Gevalagecnt, the United States choulé 


Cevelop en enti-ICBM weapon syctes as a matter of the highest m- 
tional priority. 





R 


c. Defense whet the Threat cf Missile Atteck Launched from 


Ocean Areas T to meet the threat of cissiles 
ocean areas, the United States shoul< develop ané maintain at a high 





miesiles and its anti-eutzarine capebdility. 


PASSIVE DEFE‘SS OF RETALIATORY CAPABILITY 





9. Pessive seacures, such as Gispercal, recuction of reaction tine, 
and protection of essential facilities, should be taken to mininize the 
vulnerability of U. &. retaliatory striking forces. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ALERT STATUS OF AIRCRAFT AMD MISSILES OF AIR DEFENSE 
Fokrs 


10. The United States should continue to improve and maintain the 
alert status of ite primary air defense forces, and cooperate in izprove- 
ment of Canadian primary air defense forces, so as to provide an imzedi- 
ate reaction to warning of an enemy attack. Passive defense measures, 
such as dispersal and protection of essential facilities, should be taken 
to minimize the vulserability of air defense forces. 





DERCBEY_ DPLOMENT OF MILITARY RESOURCES 10 CIVIL DEFENSE 


Ll. In the event of attack om the United States, the active defense 
of the United States and the VU. &. nuclear counter-offensive will be the 
paramount and most immediate taske certain U. S. forces. AG@Aitionally, 
certain other forces will be immediately involved in support of these de- 
fense and counter-offensive forces. Forces oct required in the executian 
of essential military aissions should be prepared to assist civil euthor- 
ities, for e temporary period, in maintaining law and order and is other 
essential civilian tasks. 


4 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPOiT 





12. A Vigorous research and Gevelopment progres should be maintained 
in order to Gevelcop sew weapoos end seeded improvements in the continen- 
tal defense systex azé to counter improving Soviet technological capabdil- 
ities for etteck against the United States. Of particular importance are 
the following (without indication of pricrity): 


&. Early warning capebdility ageinst enemy aircraft and non- 
ballistic missiles, by redar and other techniques. 


db. Detection and defense against very bigh- and very low-level 
a* . 


c. Re@uction of vulnerability to electronic countermeasures. 


6. Sutzarine detection, identification, and defense against 
eutmerines and sutrarine-launched sissiles. 


e. Early warning capability against ICBi's, by redar and otber 
techniques. 


f. Active defenses against ICHK's. 


g- Defense against satellites and space vehicles. 


SEC. PITY 


13. The Goviet Bloc sbculéd be confronted vith internal security 
measures presenting euch risks es will serve as a Geterrent to covert 
attack against the United States. 


14. In particular, the United Etates should, to the extent practic- 
able, increase eafeguaris so ae to provide edoquate deterrents (a) to 
clandestine introduction of nuclear weapons by any means such es subd- 
marines, emall craft, merchant vessels, aircraft, iliegal extries of 
persons ané things, and diplomatic channels; and (b) to utilisation of 
euch Weapons agninst vital targets. Intensive efforts should be con- 
tinued to develop active and improved pessive devices for the detection 
of fiesiomable material introduced by such means, and to assure their 
effective use. 
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15. Measures should be taken to protect U. &. aircraft and airports, 
as appropriate, against sabotage, espionage, and other subversive activi- 
ties, and to provide appropriate safeguards relative to the operations 
within the continental United States of Soviet Bloc airlines. 
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16. Selected industrial and governmental facilities of a highly crit- 
ical nature should be protected against espionage and clandestine attack 
by nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons and conventional sabotage. 


17. Selective counterintelligence coverage should be maintained of 
foreign diplomatic and official personnel suspected of engeging in ac- 
tivities beyond the scope of their normal diplomatic assignments. 


18. Plans for the detention in the event of emergency of persons 


potentially dangerous to the United States should be maintained in a 
high state of readiness. 


Port Security® 





19. Measures should be taken (a) to protect U. S. ports and vessels 
therein against sabotage, espionage, and other subversive activities 
(b>) to supervise and vhere appropriate deny entry of vessels, and (c) to 
provide appropriete safeguards relative to the presence in U. &. ports 
of Sino-Soviet Bloc vessels. In so far as feasible, having due regard 
for legal procedures and rights, subversives should be excluded fron 
vessels and waterfront facilities.** 


CONTINUITY OF ESSENTIAL WARTIME FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 





20. Plans and relocation facilities needed to ensure the continuity 
of essential wartime functions of the Federal Government should be cozn- 
pleted and maintained in « state of operational readiness at the earli- 
est time practicable. 


a. Plans should provide a ready and certain system of ettack 
warning, reaction and decision-making, vith edequate communications 
and provision for conducting emergency operations. 
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b. Emergency Federal relocation facilities should be equipped 
as required to permit immediete activation upon arrival of relocated 
personnel, and should be continuously staffed as determined by the 
President. 





* Certain measures under this heading are supplemental to those con- 
tained under the previous heading, “INTERNAL SECURITY”. 


** Experience has shown that only @ very emall « centage of the per- 
sons believed to be subversives can be excluded under procedures 
acceptable to the courts. 


msc §602/1 -6- TOP SECRET 
(Revised 6/29/60) 
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c. The few most critical emergency Federal relocation facili- 
ties Should be protected against blast, thermal and radiation effects 
at the earliest tire practicable, Other Federal relocation fecili- 
ties in "the Feceral arc"* should be protected against fzliout. 


PROTECTIO: AID DISPERSAL OF FEDERAL FACILITIES 





21. @. Except as otherwise determined ty proper euthority, new 
Federal facilities and major expansion of existing Federal facilities, 
important to national security, should not be locatec in target areas, 
The location of new or expanded military installations, excluding 

the Pentagon and other similar administrative headquarters, shall be 
within the sole discretion of the Secretary of Defense, 


b. Fallout shelter should be incorporated in the construction 


of neti Fejeral civilian buildings, of suitable size, designed after 
this cate, along the lines stated in KSC 5807/1. 


ONTISUITY Of INCUSTRY 





22. a. (1) Dispersal of private industrial facilities, and the 
anclusion of fallout shelter therein, as appropriate, should 
be encouraged, 


(2) Quidanee and leadership should be provided to 
ineustries essential to initial recovery from nuclear attack 
in the development of plans and programs designed to insure the 
contimmuity of essential production and services, 


b, Action should be taken to determine the critical industries 
(such as drug, liquid fuel) in which construction of hardened, 
dispersed plants is essential to insure nationzl survival. 
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* Relocation sites are iocated in dispersed sectors within a westerly 


arc approximately 30-300 miles radial distance from Washington, D. C., 
zero milestone, 
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STOCXPILINS OF CIVILIAN SURVIVAL ITEMS 





23, Civilian items essential to initial recovery from nuclear attack 
should be icentified, minimum requirements determined, and industrial 
inventories located and related to Government and State stocks. Where 
total availabilities appear inadequate, measures should be developed to 
meet minimum requirements with the least disrupticn of the econory, the 
least cost to the Government, and maximum encouragement of privete 
participetion. 


CIVIL DEFEISZ 





el, An essential ingredient of our domestic strength is improved and 
strengthened civil defense which seeks, by both preventive and 
ameliorstive measures, to mininize damage from mucicar attack ani to 
contribute to deterring such attack, 


25. In crder that Federal, State and local governments may carry 
out their essential responsibilities during and efter mclear attack or 
other grave esergency, the capability of State and local governments to 
function effectively should be strengthened by Federal assistance in the 
form of guiiance, direction and resources, Such assistance should include 
preeattack planning for the use of local resources and, es proviced in 
paragraph 11 hereof, of military forces not required in the execution 
of essential military missions, 


25, Civil defense policy fer protection of the civil population in 
case of muciear attack, while continuing to include local planning fcr 
the emergency <cispersal of urban populations on attack warning, 
incorporates the concept of fallout shelter in accordance with 
NSC 5807/1. 


27. The United States should contime its present policy of 
supporting ectivities which will: 


a. Warn the people of impending attack and make possible 
essenticl communication before, during and after attack, 
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b. Give emphasis to the protection (including dispersal where 


necessary) of essential civilien survival supplies, equipment and 
facilities. 


c. Provide for a continuing effort in research and develop- 
ment Of civilian measures in radiological defense, defense against 
chemical and biological warfare, mass commnications, medical care, 

- survival requirements, and other survival measures. 


d. Provide appropriate and adequate information to the public 
of the nature and extent of the dangers from muclear attask on the 
United States now and in the future, and of the measures being taxen 
or which could be taken to alleviate then, 
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February 25, 1958 


ME MORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
February 25, 1958 


Others present: Dr. Killian 
Admiral Strauss 
General Goodpaster 


eT98da 


Dr. Killian reported on an unexpected effect anticipated from exploding 
nuclear weapons at very high altitude. An “electron capture" 
phenomenon is anticipated which might have major effects on com- 
rmunication and radar. There was discussion of the possibilities in 
relation to “blanking out" of radars of certain wavelength. 


The significance of this discovery to the shot planned for 250,000 
feet altitude during the weapons tests this year was also discussed, 


A 


LE rontesses 


Brigadier General, USA ‘ 
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\ \ 26 February 1958 
SECRET "| 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 


NUMBER- 100-58 
(Supersedes NIE 100-3-57) 


ESTIMATE OF THE WORLD SITUATION 


Sudmitted by the 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
The following inteil\gence organizetions participated in the 
preperation of ths estimate. The Centrel Ir.telligence Agency 
end the intelligence organizations of the Departments of 
State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and The Joint Stef. 


Concurred in by the 
INTELLIGENCE ADVISORT COMMITTEE 


on 26 February 1958 Concurring were The Director of Intell- 
gence and Research, Department of State; the Arsistent Chief 
of Stag, Intelligence, Department of the Army; the Director 
of Navel Intelligence; the Assistent Chief of Stag, intelli- 
gence, USAF; end the Deputy Director for Intelligence, The 
Joont Stef. The Atomic Energy Commission FRepresentetive 
to the 1AC and the Asristent Director, Federal Burecy of 
intestigetion, ebstained, the subject being outside of their 
jurisdiction, 
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ESTIMATE OF THE WORLD SITUATION 


ESTIMATE 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1. The year 1957 saw some improvement in 
the world position of the USSR, a: d some set- 
backs to the US, the two movements together 
were great enough to constitute a signifi- 
cant — though not necessarily a continu- 
ing trend in world power relationships 
Sino-Soviet bloc influence continued to rise 
in parts of Asia and the Middle East, largely 
as a result of mounting respect for the power 
and policies of the two principal Communist 
powers. The USSR became increasingly re- 
garded in certain underdeveloped and uncom- 
mitted countries as a new political champion 
and example of progress. Remarkable Soviet 
scientific achievernents — coupled with widely 
publicized initial US failures with the carth 
satellite — caused US power, leadership, and 
guarantees to be subjected to close scrutiny 
US policies were more closely questioned and 
more often challenged, and doubts were ex- 
pressed as to the wisdom of relying so heavily 
on US protection in the future. 


2. A year ago' it was clear, as evidenced by 
the Suez affair, that the Western alliance sys- 
tem was under great strain and that the 
USSR was making inroads in areas of the 
world where previously its political assets 
were minimal. These developments, serious 
though they were, seemed less grave than 
they do at present, because the Soviet bloc 
itself was suffering severe strains. The ex- 
pose and repudiation of Stalinist terrorism 
created unrest in the USSR and in the Euro- 
pean satellites, and shocked many Commu- 
nists in Western couniries. The change of 
regime in Poland and the uprising in Hungary 


: 


— — 


‘See NIE 100.357. °F." te of the World Situa- 
tion,” 29 January 1957 


added to Soviet difficulties. The Communist 
world, in the aggregate, appeared to have 
weakened. 


3. However, during 1957 the Soviet Union re- 
gained much of its lost ground. Control was 
restored in Eastern Europe, and the entire 
Soviet bloc took on an appearance of more 
unity and strength, dramatized at the 40th 
anniversary celebrations in Moscow during 
November. The USSR's achievements and its 
comparatively unruffied emergence from ma- 
jor changes within its leadership have con- 
tributed to an air of recovery and self- 
confidence. 


4. It was not in re-establishing the equilib- 
rium of the bloc, however, that the USSR 
made its most formidable gains. The prin- 
cipal developments of 1957 were the Soviet 
Gemonstration of scientific achievement in 
the field of rocketry, and the extraordinary 
impact which this demonstration made on 
the world. In underdeveloped and backward 
countries, for example, the Soviet accomplish- 
ment was widely acclaimed as proof of the 
intellectual, economic, and military progress 
which the USSR — itself so recently an un- 
Gerceveloped country — had made. Through- 
out the world during the year 1957 the pres- 
tige of the USSR was enhanced. 


5. The prospective Soviet achievement of an 
ICBM capability has brought into the minds 
of statesmen and peoples, for the first time, 
a general sense of US vulnerability to Soviet 
attack, and consequently a sense that a major 
change in the world military situation is im- 
pending. It is now generally believed that the 
USSR will, during the next year or two rather 
than at some time in the distant future, be 
able to inflict instant and crippling damage on 
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North America, with a consequent deterrent 
power as effective as that which the US has 
exercised. The implications of this develop- 
ment are not yet fully understood, but there 
is some belief — mixed with hope — that « 
general war will be rendered less likely by the 
mutual capacity of the two great powers to 
destroy each other. Corollary to this bebef in 
the existence of a condition of mutual deter- 
rence is a strengthened conviction in the free 
world that, while it is vital not to allow the 
USSR to attain military superiority, & will 
not be possible to prevent a further expansion 
of Soviet influence simply by strengthening 
the free world militarily 


6 Under the cover of this condition of mu- 
tual deterrence, the USSR apparently intends 
to wage against the US a vigorous contest for 
world leadership. This contest, already un- 
der way, is taking place against a background 
of accelerated social and economic revolutions 
in many parts of the world. Both sides pos- 
sess many assets capable of exploitation, and 
the contest seems likely to go on for many 
years. In the following paragraphs we dis- 
cuss the changes which have occurred and 
the basic forces and attitudes with which the 
US must contend. 


ll. CHANGES IN THE WORLD SITUATION 


A. The Strategic Situation 


7. The leaders of all the nations in the West 
have long been aware of the fact that the 
USSR had some capability to strike the US 
with nuclear weapons. They have also real- 
ized that the time would come when the 
USSR, through its growing nuclear weapons 
stockpile and as a consequence of its develop- 
ment of long-range aircraft and ballistic mis- 
siles, would develop the capability —- barring 
some revolutionary Cr. opment in defensive 
arms to inflict critical Camage upon the 
US. Heretofore Wes‘: in “atesmen and West- 


field, the gencral public has had dramatically 
brought home to it a realization that the 
USSR will be able, within the next year or 
two, to bring the US under direct nucicar at- 
tack with ballistic missiles. 

8. Since the end of World War II, US military 
capabilities, and particularly the capability to 
Geliver nuclear weapons on the USSR, to- 
gether with US assurances and US dcmon- 
strations of its intention to protect victims of 
aggression, have created some sense of secu- 
rity among peoples who feared Communist in- 
ternal or external aggression. What made US 
actions and assurances persuasive to these 
peoples was a conviction of US superiority 
over the USSR in nuclear weapons and deliv- 
ery capabilities and a belief that the vital 
centers of North America (including its retal- 
latory capability) were relatively safe from 
severely damaging Soviet attack. 


9. To many observers Soviet progress in bal- 
listic missiles appears not merely as a gradual! 
improvement in military capabilities but as 
the portent of a new military situation. They 
foresee a situation in which the US ~-al- 
though it will retain the power to deliver nu- 
clear weapons on the USSR if the latter en- 
gages in political or military aggression — wil. 
become increasingly inhibited from doing so 
because of the knowledge that the USSR could 
reply in kind. Thus, some of the nations now 
under US protection fear that the US will no 
longer be willing to threaten nuclear retali- 
ation in order to deter Soviet pressure or . - 
viet action in matters of vital concern to then 
They also fear that, even if the US did aitempt 
to make such a threat clear to the Soviets, the 
latter would not necessarily believe it. One 
special and immediate stimulus for these fears 
is the belief, recently induced, that the US 
will not achieve an effective ICBM capability 
until a year and a half or more after the USSR 
has done so. This fear is not wholly offset by 
recognition of the deterrent effect of IRBMs 
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terms of some vague future date, and many 

of thern hoped that (mething would 10. This is not to say that US nuclear capa- 
intervene which « ti): ..nt this prospect bilities have ceased to have deterrent effect on 
from materializing «: gunman- the actions of the Sino-Soviet bloc. We think, 
ageable if it did. “Now, asa uence of «and we believe that most of the free world also 
recent Soviet devel; ts im the missile thinks, that Soviet respect for US nuclear 
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ger will continue and that the Soviet Iead- 
ers will not pursue courses of action which in 
their judgment seriously risk general war. 
Indeed they appear to believe that much safer 
methods will yield sufficiently profitable re- 
sults. Yet even comparatively “peaceful” 
methods of Communist aggrandizement lead 
from time to time to sharp international 
crises, in which the relationships of military 
power are likely to be all-important As the 
USSR through the cevelopment of advanced 
weapons systerns en! i: ges its capability to in- 
flict major nuclear devastation upon the US, 
the Soviet leaders will judge that the US will 
risk such devastation only for the gravest rea- 
sons and that the scope of the actions which 
the USSR can take «itiout serious risk of 
general war is sormexhat «rpanded 


ii. In this situation, many leaders of the free 
world are increasingly concerned with the 
problem of deterring minor thrusts and 
local aggressions, and believe that KR is 
necessary to develop @ capacity to deal 
with them by means short of a full counter- 
offensive. This involves difficult decisions 
No one can be certain about how to mix 
and to balance nuclear and non-nuclear 
forces in order to gain the widest deterrent 
effect, or how best to present limited engage- 
ments and local quarrels from expanding into 
major war. In any case, implementing any 
new decisions regarding force structure, weap- 
ons, and deployment would be extremely 
costly, and no one could be reasonably satis- 
fied that these decisions, once made and im- 
plemented, would not need comprehensive 
and costly revision at an early date. In con- 
sidering how to deal with this new situation, 
there is much confusion and hesitation 
throughout the free world —- as indeed there 
must be in the USSR 


B. Soviet Progress and Policy 


12. Even before th« ed successes in 


viet intentions. They no longer display Sta- 
lin’s tendency to regard as hostile cveryone 
not subservient to the USSR, and they have 
seized wpon the aspirations and needs of the 
emergent Asian and African countries to un- 
Germine Western influence and to expand 
their own. They appear to be acting on the 
assumption that it is more profitable to pur- 
sue a course of “peaceful competition” with 
the West, and particularly to exploit weak 
points in the free world by diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and subversive methods, than to at- 
tempt to follow ihe dangerous course of ter- 
ritorial expansion by military means 


13. The Soviet leacers, after several years of 
this policy, probably look upon their present 
position as quite favorable. They probably at- 


* tribute this in part to their improved military 


capabilities, but primarily to the developing 
world situation and to their own skill in ma- 
nipulating existing opportunities and issues 
— especially in extending economic aid to 
selected countries, exploiting world desires for 
disarmamert, supporting netionalist causes 
in Asia and Africa, and expanding diplomatic, 
cultural, and commercial relations thirough- 
out the world. 


14. In addition to its obvious bearing on their 
military capabilities, recognition of contin- 
uing Soviet scientific and economic prog- 
ress has greatly advanced the Soviet politi- 
cal position, both directly and through its psy- 
chological impact. In mathematics and the 
physical sciences, including nuclear ms arch 
and its applications, the USSR has amply 
demonstrated its high degree of skill, in other 
scientific fields it is making rapid progress 
The output of scientifically-trained personnel 
already exceeds that of the US and the gap 
appears to be widening. Moreover, because of 
extensive governmental control over the use 
of manpower and resources, the USSR is able 
to concentrate its scientific personnel on ac- 
tivities cirectly concerned with foreign and 
military policy objectives r 


the scientific field ti. © t  aders were pur- 15. Soviet economic progress has been con- 

suing @ policy mm ster Hexibility  tinuwing at a rapid pace. Soviet gross national 

and innovation than ys of Stalin product has recently been growing nearly 

They have sought, ' hostile pas- twice as fast as that ofthe US. Currently So- 

ture, to dispel the e of acgueetive Soe viet GNP is about 40 percent that of the US, 
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but comsumption in tle USSR is only at about 
25 percent of US levels. The USSR — by re- 
strictung Consumption and concentrating on 
prority objectives — is already even with the 
7S in one or two important areas of produc- 
tion and is rapidly approaching equality in 
some others. The USSR allocates its resources 
in sech a way that, in terms of resources avail- 
able for national policy, ie, for research, de- 
fense. industrial investment, and foreign aid, 
its aggregate effort already approaches that of 
the US. Soviet defense expenditures in recent 
years, uben conve rted into collar values, ap- 
pear to be of roughly the same magnitude as 
US defense expenditures, and annual Soviet 
industrial investment is presentiy about 85 
percent that of the US 

16. Although the Soviet rate of economic 
growth is slowing down somewhat, we believe 
that it will continue to be faster than that of 
the US, and will enable the USSR to achieve 
along with other economic and military pro- 
grams sorne modest gains in consumption at 
home. These gains will be tangible, though 
they will not satisfy consumer expectations, 
particularly in view of the continued housing 
shortage. While rapid advance on all these 
fronts at a time of reorganization, experi- 
mentation, and labor problems will cause dif- 
ficulties, the size and shape of the Soviet econ- 
omy is such that — even ‘hough less than half 
that of the US in terms of GNP — it will be 
possible for the USSR to utilize it extensively 
to advance its political and diplomatic objec- 
tives 


17. In these circurmstances, the USSR has 4 
wide range of policy choices open ton Be- 
cause of its increased military strength, it 
is in an improved position to engage in 
threats and blackmail, and ht can nego 
tiate from a stronger position than in the 
past. Alternatively or even at the same 
time — it can soft-pedal such policies and 
proceed with the less dramatic business of 
gaining influence and prestige through di- 
plormacy, cultural exchanges, expansion of for- 
eign trade, grants of economic assistance, 
propaganda, and subsersion. We do not be 
eve that the Soviet lead 
won to follow any parti wlar line to the ex 
clusion of others The entire approac h has 


have mace a deci 


been too pragmatic and Sexible to justify 
clear prediction. We belicve that they will 
keep open the possibilities of negotiation on 
virtually every issue in the hope that they will 
gain something by negotiation that would not 
be attainable so quickly by other means. We 
believe they will press vigorously their cam- 
paign to gain influence in underdeveloped 
areas by political, economic, and ciplormatic 
means. On the whole, we believe that the 
Soviet leaders will scek to avoid policies which 
they believe would clearly lead to serious risk 
of general war. 


18. Nevertheless, the Soviet leaders probably 
believe that they can pursue bolder policies 
than in the past without a corresponding in- 
crease in risk. As time goes on, they might 
again utilize war-by-proxy to sain local od- 
jectives, particularily in situations ubere they 
calculated that the US or its allics would be 
unlikely to use nuclear weapons to d: fend 
their position. They almost certainly furesee 
that crises will develop from time to time as 
a consequence of Western resistance to the ex- 
pansion of Soviet influence. In thew sitwa- 
tions we expect the Soviet leaders to be firm 
-and occasionally bellicose 


C. Psychological Impoct of Soviet ond 
US Policies 

19. As a result of Soviet scientific achieve- 
ments, some of the world’s ideas about 
the US were shaken. There is now doubt 
im many quarters that the US can pro 
duce anything i wants better and faster 
than anyone else. To the discovery that the 
USSR, too, is highly advanced industrially, 
the Soviets have sought to add another ele- 
ment: the belief that the USSR is more in- 
terested than the US in the independence, 
development, and security of the mower na- 
tions of the world. The USSR has sleo. and 
with some success, continued to attempt to 
establish itself as the symbol and proponent 
of change, movernent, progress and de. elop- 
ment. The US, on the other hand, tends to 
be regarded, particularly among some of the 
rewer nations, as standing for slow and cau 
tious ameliconation or as defending what they 
regard as the evils of the past 
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20. The US, of course, possesses great moral, 
material, and politcal acts For many 
people throughout the vorld it continues to 

the most umportant force standing 
for political freedom and constitutional gov- 
ernment. It is widely acmured for its achieve- 
ment in using its rich natural environment in 
the creation of an advanced industrial society 
and spreading the Lenefits armong all classes 
of people. Other nations seek to benefit from 
US technical experience and economic re- 
sources. Many present and potential leaders 
in underdeveloped countries have been pro 
fuundly influenced by American institutions 
and ideas. Wherever people favor moderate, 
as opposed to extrerne solutions, US objectives 
are highly regarded —cven uhere US meth- 
ods and actions are criticized, 


21. Nevertheless, during the past several years 
the USSR has appealed more successfully 
than the US to the emotional needs of many 
of the carth’s peoples. It has gained more 
credit for advocating the cause of disarma- 
ment; it has become more closely identified 
with the interests of the colored peoples; it 
has more consistently supported Afro Asian 
nationalism against colonial rule; finally, 
well advertised Soviet and Chinese Commu- 
nist economic progress since the end of World 
War Il has appeared as a demonstration of 
the effectiveness of “socialist” methods 


272. In many respects it has been less dificult 
for the USSR and Communist China to raise 
thernselves in world opinion than it has been 
for the US to retain or advance its pos\tion 
A higher standard of be!.avior for the US has 
been set in men's minds nearly ever) where; 
because we are richer, we are expected to be 
more forthcoming with aid, because we threw 
off colonial rule, we are expected to give undir 
criminating support to nationalist cau rs 
Moreover, our shortcomings are — because of 
our dermocratic processes, freedom of speech 
and the press more obvious to the world 
We cannot with the same ease as our com- 
petitors hide our race problerns, adjust our 
trade policies to our foreign policy objectives, 
of comunit ourselves in foreign policy without 
regard to competing @crnestic and foreign 
interests Unfortunately, some of our most 
cherished traditions — owr regard for the rule 


of law, our Gesire not to offend our old friends, 
and even our high regard for human life — 
are often regarded as unrealistic in those 
countries where the struggie for existence and 
the social tradition do not encourage such 
attitudes. 


23. While the educated classes almost every- 
where have sore farmliarity with the Western 
tradition, many of them resent the high level 
of American consumption and deplore what 
they see as a US preoccupation with mulitary 
security. Although not necessarily pro-Com- 
munist, and often opposed to Comrmuniem, 
they join many past critics in looking upon 
US policy as too inflexible and moralistic, and 
too exclusively concerned with the struggle 
against Communism. Thus, despite the in- 
tellectual and realistic justification of US 
policy, the simple formulas proposed by the 
USSR — European 2 nal demilitarization, a 
ban on muclear tests and on the use of nu- 
clear weapons, industrialization, anti-colonial- 
ism, peace, and so on — often have a greater 
appeal even when they are little better than 
tlogans 

24. As a consequence, the Cormmunist states 
are gaining ground as advocates of peace and 
social progress, while the US is increasingly 
accused of indifference to these causes). Wheth- 
er these images of the Communist states and 
of the US grow more firm depends largely 
upon the interplay of US and Soviet policies 
in the years to come. The Soviet leaders are 
doing all they can to sharpen these images 
wherever the US and the USSR confront cach 
other in both the developed and the underde- 
veloped areas of the world 


im. KEY AREAS OF US-SOVIET COMPETITION 


A. Cohesiveness of Power Groupings 


25 Although the nations of the world may be 
divided, for purposes of analysis, into three 
maim groups —the Sino-Soviet bloc, the 
Western alliance system, and the uncommit- 
ted areas — we must recognize that the bound- 
aries between these three are indistinct and 
changeable Some allies are closer allies than 
others, sorme countries are less uncommitted 
than others, and there is frequently consider- 
able ebb and flow in ihe positions and strength 
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of individual states of regional avsectations 
Moreover, both the USSR and the US are en- 
gaged in eMorts to bicak existing ties im the 
other camp and to prevent new accretions to 


it 

26. The Simo Soict loc. The solidarity of 
the blac rests primarily wponm the military 
power of the USSR and upon a strong identity 
of interests and idcology among the various 
ruling groups — the latter comsdcration ap- 
plies especially to Communist China Since 
the death of Stalin. there bas been a trend 
toward redefinition of relationships. Moscow's 
monopoly of Communist thought and power 
has been diminished by Yugoslavia’s main- 
tenance of an indep<ercent position, by the 
emergence of @ ser independent Poland, and 
by the growing power and influence of Com- 
munist China 


77. These changing relations have created 
problems for Moscow. They have released 
forces of instability in Eastern Europe and in 
satellite relations with the USSR. They have 
added to Peiping's stature and given the Chi- 
nese Communists a greater latitude for in- 
dependent action, especially in the Far East 
Put they have also created the appearance of 
a more fexible and less mMonoelithic group of 
states with which other states might think 
they could associate thernselves without whol- 
ly losing national independence 


28. Recent Soviet successes in pulling to 
gether the Communist world have not resolved 
the probdiem, but they have stabilized a situa- 
tien which for a time threatened to become 
disastrous A full return to Stalinist police- 
state methods and enforced conformity would 
not only be dificult. but would be inconsist 
ent with the more flexible approach which 
dominates present Soviet policy. The Soviet 
leaders apparently believe that they can grad 
wally and judiciously accede to the national 
sensitivities of their bloc partners and still 
retain sufficient authority and influence to 
preserve Communist solidarity 


29. We ore little chance that during the next 


world position. Indeed, @ the USSR grants 
some greater autoncemny for Commmuntst states, 
this muaght even add to Sowet stature by con- 
tributing to the Soviet pose of Sexibility and 
respect for ratuonal aspirations Nevertheless, 
we cannot overlook the possibility that some 
popular uprisings, perhaps on a local scale, 
might oocur 

30. The Western cllicuce apstem. This sys- 
tem, consisting essentially of a group of mul- 
tilateral and bilateral arrangements bwilt 
around the US and UK, was developed largely 
upon three bask propositions: (a) that there 
was a Ganger of Soviet bioc external and in- 
ternal aggression, (>) that alliance with the 
US was an effective way to deter, or if neces- 
sary to counter, such aggression, and (c) that 
because of Soviet bloc intransigence and de- 
termination, there was mo acceptable allierna- 
tive to creation of a counter-bioc. We believe 
that the fundamental validity of the three 
propositions is still generally accepted, but 
that the force and impact of cach of them 
has diminished since the alliances were cre- 
ated. Thus, while the possibility of Soviet 
bloc military aggression continues to be rec- 
ognized, such aggression has for some time 
appeared to most of the NATO partners to be 
mweh less imminent than when NATO was 
formed. Accordingly, NATO has lost much 
of the impetus which was initially supplied 
by an urgent sense of immediate Canger, 
though it is still valued by its members as the 
chief counterbalance to bloc military power 


31. The second proposition has been weak- 
ened more recently by the dev eloprnents men- 
tioned in paragraph 9 above. relating to new 
weapons and the growth of the Soviet deter- 
remt. Among our allies there is a declining 
confidence in the deterrent effect of US muli- 
tary power This cowbt has produced two 
contradictory results, one is a desire to knit 
the alliances more closely together and the 
other a desire to achiewe greater independence 
from US policy. In support of the view that 
alliances with the US should be tightened are 
a variety of important considerations the in- 


several years rt of major changes within escapable fact that the US and its alies have 

the Soviet regiroe iteelf, any of the Communist a common interest in preventing Soviet ag- 

states will alierate the ives frown the USSR gression, the mutual importance of cach 

to an extent whs id carnage the Soviet other's territories in maintaining and further 
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developing Geterment and Ccfenuve millary 
power, Gout that any ome nalon of even & 
regional grouping incependently could create 
an adequate deterrent or defensive capabulity, 
and the gains to be achiewed through shar- 
ing costs and responsibil: es 


32. On the other hand, some infiuential polit- 
ical groups in alled countres we Cangers im 
developing a closer association with the US 
Some of them in particular are concerned 
over their inability to influence US policy, and 
they fear that their rational interests will in- 
creasingly come under US control, that they 
will be unable to take independent action te 
support theiy cum intcrests, and that they 
ell be enable to G.sass ste thermerlves from 
the US when the LS taxcs action im its own 
interests 


33. Finally, in its recent diplomatic offensive 
the USSR has encouraged an cement of 
doubt respecting the thud proposition whxi. 
originally under‘ay the alliances: that there 
was no acceptable alternative to the creatior 
of a counter-tiec Through @ variety of for- 
mal and informa! proposals — such as the So 
viet disarmament schernes, the ideas of a Eu- 
ropean security pact and of nuciear-free 
zones — and through other suggestions con- 
tained in the various Bulganin letters, the 
USSR has appeared to be offering an alterna- 
tive worth consideration. The Soviet leaders 
apparently hope that some of these sugges 
tions will produce political rifts within allied 
countries and reduce allied ties with the US 
especially tn Europe 


34 Some of these Soviet suggestions have 
struck a resp -e chord. even in modrrate 
Western European op.ricon At the moment, 
public interest in talks «sith the USSR is 
sll at @ high pont This European re 


tponsiveness partly the result of antici more vigorous policies in defense of their in- 
pated changes in | tary situation dividual interests, with effects which may of 
and of lessened e in US power may mot further the interests of the alliance 
and US leadersh.; iy the result of Moreover, they could then afford to be more 
& growing conv" ‘hat Weertern Europe's flexible in dealing with the Seviet Union. and 
only hope of « ' we fully and they would be better able, if so inclined. to re 
patiently every ‘unity for living rnawn mo utral in the event of a local conflict in 
at prace with the | - t the whch thee vital interests were not engaged 
strongest forces | . stn ath (‘or example, in the Far East), A gr sdual 
the USSR are p tly transformation of the Atlantic alliance could 
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socialist, sho Go not now exercise cficctive 
political power. But these parties, even when 
out of power, exercise a strong influence upon 
thelr govermments, and some of them may 
gain power, or come to share more effectively 
in 8, during the ment Unree to five pears. We 
believe this pressure will continue and that it 
will eventuate in high-tevel talks with the 
USSR. However, we also believe that most 
European leaders Go not expect signifi ant re- 
sults from such talks, since they see no indi- 
cation that either side is prepared to meke 
sudstant.al comcessions 


35. On balance, we belicve that the poten- 
tially dist uptive forces within the Western al- 
hance system have Been stirmulated more than 
the cobesive forces by the recent changes in 
the world situation In Europe, these changes 
have led to much soul-searching about the 
rulitary and politacal aGequacy of NATO. and 
about the role each country should play in it 
Despite widespread interest in various pro- 
posals for national of collective Cisengage- 
ment, the alliance remains essentially intact 
but its character is undergoing a gradual 
change in response to the changing world 
power situation and the increased military 
vulnerability of the US. The UK and the ma- 
jor continental powers have asserted a more 
independent position within the alliance, and 
we believe this tendency will continue 


36. Over the next decade, F, nce, or more 
likely several continental European count: ies 
jountly, will almost certainly try like the UK 
to Gevelop a capability in muckar weapoms and 
ballistic missiles sufficient to constitute in 
thew view sorne independent deterrmnt to So- 
viet agg: csmom. In some respects, the achieve 
ment of such & capability would strengthen 
the alliance. On the other hand, it would en- 
able the European allies to pursue somewhat 
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thus come about, aithough we do not believe 
that the major European powers will wish to 
stand alone against the USSR without a US 
security guarantee. 


37. Trends toward neutralism will probably 
occur among the allies in the Middle East and 
Asia, with certain notable exceptions, such as 
Turkey and Australia. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Baghdad Pact are alrcady begin- 
ning to question the advantage of maintain- 
ing their membership. In various countries, 
comestic groups “ho favor a more neu'.al 
position are becoming increasingly vocal 
Japan's relationship with the US also seems 
likely to undergo « ' pable change. The 
Japanese are rest..e ov<t ‘richions upon 


trade, both with Communist China and the 
US, and they will become reluctant to with- 
hold recognition of Communist China. While 


the Japanese value US protection, they are 


also clearly seeking a more independent posi-° 


tion, and their deep aversion to nuclear weap- 
ons suggests that they would make great 
efforts to extricate themselves from any 
threatened conflict in which such weapons 
might be used 


38. In general, we believe that the US will en- 
counter increasing trouble in retaining over- 
seas bases on terms assuring their availability 
and effectiveness in case of need. In partic- 
ular, the US may well encounter new prob- 
lems over the next few years in its attempts 
to increase allied military strength through 
the establishment of missile bases or the fur- 
ther deployment of nuclear weapons overseas 
Although our Western European allies have 
agreed in principle to the installation of 
IRBMs, some of them will refuse to accept 
them in their own countries, and others — be- 
lieving that the US considers their establish- 
ment crucial to its own defense for a period 
of time -—- may attei pt to exact a stiff price 
for accepting them. Tixse difficulties will be 
especially serious in those countries where it 
is believed that . went of such bases 


will divide those people who seek carly nego- 
tiations from those whose principal concern is 
to maximize the military strength of the alli- 
ance before negotiating. The issue will cer- 
tainly offer opportunities for exploitation by 
the USSR in both Europe and the Asian- 
African world and for maneuvers designed to 
delay the installation of IRBMs. 


39. Beyond these considerations the dual con- 
trol provisions of the IRBM agreements will 
introduce new elemcnts into the operation of 
the NATO alliance. On the one hand, these 
provisions may stimulate closer coordination 
of political decisions affecting East-West rela- 
tions — a process which may be used to influ- 
ence the US toward adopting positions agree- 
able to its European partners. On the other 
hand, joint decision may lead to hesitation in 
major crises, with consequent slowing and 
weakening of Western response. 


B. Evrope 


40. Even though the Atlantic alliance has de- 
clined in vitality, the Soviets still must find 
Europe the most frustrating of the arcas of 
competition between the US and USSR. De- 
spite ten years of Commu.tist control, 
the vast majority of the FEastern Euro- 
pean peoples are still anti-Soviet. In 
Western Europe, the Communists have re- 
tained significant support in the labor move- 
inents of certain key countries, but they have 
been conspicuously unable to gain political 
strength. Nevertheless, the Soviet leaders 
have remained faithful to their belicf in the 
inevitability of the Communist victory; while 
they have turned some of their attention to 
other areas of the world where opportunities 
have been greater, they have not given up the 
effort to find some way to bring about a Com- 
munist victory in Europe. Thus, the XXth 
Party Congress acknowledged the possibility 
of different roads to socialism, an attempt to 
provide doctrinal justification both for a more 
liberal evolution in Eastern Europe and for 
acceptance of parliamentary methods in 
Western Europe 


41. In spite of these new doctrinal ap- 
proaches, there does not seem to be any like- 
hood that Soviet Communism per se will gain 
any greater acceptance in either Eastern or 
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Western Europe than it has in the past. The 
greatest political concern of most Eastern Eu- 
ropeans is to escape from the Soviet yoke, al- 
though some of the social and economic 
changes which have occurred have been wel- 
comed, few Eastern Europeans would will- 
ingly have paid the price for them which has 
been extorted by Moscow and the local Com- 
munist leadership. Despite the pressures 
which exist, it does not appear to us that sub- 
stantial changes in Eastern Europe will occur, 
although minor modifications, for example 
through a more liberal evolution, are possible. 


42. Possibilities of Negotiation. In Western 
Europe there is great anxiety to find some 
way to escape from international tensions, the 
build-up of aimaments, and the dangers in- 
volved in the confrontation of US and Soviet 
forces in the heart of Europe. Although re- 
peatedly frustrated by Soviet intransigence, 
the desire to explore the possibilities of a set- 
tiernent is readily revived at every suggestion 
of flexibility in the Soviet position. 


43. There are many uncertainties about So- 
viet intentions, and US policy will affect the 
development of the situation. The greatest 
problem will be that of Ceveloping an ar- 
rangement for Geimany which will be ac- 
ceptable to both sides. Since the USSR 
almost certainly considers that it occupies a 
position of considerable strength, we consider 
it most unlikely that the Soviet leaders would 
give up very much without very great con- 
cessions from the West. Yet they must realize 
that, unless they are prepared to make sub- 
stantial concessions in East Germany, no sct- 
tlement will go very far toward the reduction 
of international tensions. These concessions 
they are unlikely to make because of fear that 
the release of Soviet control over East Ger- 
many would weaken Sovict authority in other 
parts of Eastern Europe, and because of a 
longet-run fear of a revived nationalistic Ger- 
many backed by the US and determined to 
establish hegemony in Europe 


44. West German governments will continue 
to regard the achievcment of reunification as 
a major political goal and they will seek sup- 
port toward this «nd from their allies. In 
general, bloc proposals on the present scale 


are recognized as attempts to consecrate the 
political status quo and to divide and weaken 
the alliance; Soviet leaders have made it per- 
fectly plain that a loosening of the Soviet 
grip on East Germany and the other satellite 
countries will not be permitted. In the un- 
likely event, however, that the USSR should 
make a serious proposal for a complete mu- 
tual withdrawal from Germany — especially 
if coupled with an unequivocal assurance 
against Soviet re-entry, and with a specific 
US guarantee — European reaction is likely 
to be more favorable. As modern weapons 
development progresses, the European gov- 
ecnments, and the West German government 
in particular, may come to believe that with- 
drawal of US forces from Germany and Ger- 
nan withdrawal from NATO would no longer 
represent a critical loss to NATO's oscrall 
strength. The time may come when they 
would be willing to pay this price for the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from a broad central 
European area, even without a simultancous 
agreement on German reunification, in the 
hope that reunification and a general dct -nte 
would follow in due course. 


45. General Prospects. In the internal poli- 
tics of Western European countries, there 
seems generally to be taking place a g:adual 
shift of the political center of gravity toward 
the left, but it is not so great a shift as to be 
likely to produce strongly leftist gove: nments 
— certainly not popular front governments. 
During the next few years center parties, 
where they are predominant, may be obliged 


to rely more extensively upon socialist sup- - 


port; socialist parties, where they are in power, 
will need to pursue moderate policies in order 
to retain power. While these shifts seem to 
presage somewhat less responsiveness to US 
influence and somewhat greater interest in 
social programs at the expense of military 
programs, they are not likely to produce major 
changes in foreign outlook. 


46. The coming into effect of recent agree- 
ments for European economic integration ap- 
pears likely to enhance political and military 
cooperation among the continental countries. 
Already France, West Germany, and Italy are 
more closely concerting their forcign and mili- 
tary policies, and this trend is likely to con- 
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tinue. However, the schemes for economic co- 
operation and the European atomic commu- 
nity are not likely to mature fully for many 
years. Anumber of important and complex is- 
sues have yet to be resolved, including the ex- 
tent to which concessions to special interest 
groups — particularly in France — may exert 
a restrictive influence on the cooperative ef- 
fort. Inaddition, the problem of assuring pref- 
erential British access to the continental mar- 
ket in a way which will not damage Common- 
wealth ties or upset the carefully negotiated 
arrangements among the continental coun- 
tries is likely further to complicate relations 
between these countries and the UK. None- 
theless, these devclopments reflect a strong 
European desire to make integration a reality, 
and the US will probably be dealing with a 
more unified continent than in the past. 


C. The Underdeveloped and Uncom- 
mitted Countries 


47. Mest of the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries have one primary political and social 
aim; they want to modernize their countries. 
They are not greatly concerned with what we 
regard as the evils of Communism. What we 
regard as the advantages of democracy and 
capitalism are associated largely in their 
minds with the evils of colonialism. The 
methods of Communism, judging by the great 
success they have had in the USSR and appear 
to be having in Communist China, often ap- 
pear more relevant to their problems than the 
methods of democracy and capitalism. 


48. Most of these countries are undergoing 
social and economic revolutions in which the 
methocs and the leaders of the past are under 
attack or being cast asi’z. Many of them 
are unstable politically and socially, some are 
coring increasingly uncer authoritarian con- 
trol. Many are also interested in increased 
military strength and prestige, and thus fre- 
quently threaten regional stability. All have 
grave economic picblems. Population growth 
frequently exceeds the growth of the eco- 
nomies; Western civilization, with its im- 
proved standards of health, has sometimes 
brought greater poverty. There is a wide- 
spread lack of capital and a shortage of ad- 


ministrative and technical skilis. In some 
countries the indigenous Communist move- 
ment is weak, in others it is strong, but in 
nearly all there are serious internal divisions 
based upon class, religious, ethnic and other 
factors. 


49. The world has witnessed during the past 
fifteen years the rapid emergence of many 
new and often very populous states. The 
process has not much farther to go. There 
are still a number of important areas in Africa 
which will probably gain statehood during 
the next five to ten years, but the big increase 
in the aumber of sovercign states has already 
occurred. The uncommitted and underdevel- 
oped world is a problem, not so much because 
there are still people under colonial control 
as because so many people have so recently 
emerged from such control. 


50. Most of the leaders in the new countries 
of Asia and Africa look upon the US and USSR 
as engaged in a world power struggle which 
is of no direct concern to them, except as 
it might engulf them or as they might use 
it to advance their economic development. 
These people tend to believe that the safest 
and most advantageous course for them to 
pursue is one of neutralism. The USSR is 
generally playing to this belief by making no 
ostensible efforts to recruit them into its camp. 
Offers of foreign aid have been made without 
apparent strings, and indigenous Communist 
movements — where they are significant — 
have appeared more nationalist than pro-So- 
viet. The US, on the other hand, has ap- 
peared to them as opposed to neutralism and 
as attempting to force them into the Western 
alliance system. This many of them interpret 
as an effort to prolong colonial sponsorship 
and authority and as an effort to block their 
further development as independen’ states. 
Many of them are becoming increasingly sus- 
ceptible to Sino-Soviet influence. It appears 
to us that the principal choice which will in- 
creasingly confront underdeveloped countries 
in Asia and Africa will not be between East 
and West but between neutralism and pro- 
Communism. 


51. The Middle East. Most of what we have 
described in the preceding paragraphs applies 
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with particular force in the Middle East. The 
politically-conscious ma ority throughout the 
area, and especially the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary governments of Egypt and Syria, are 
deeply suspicious of the West. Despite US 
condemnation of the attack on Egypt, the US 
is predominantly identified in the popular 
mind with Israeli “imperialism,” support of 
the colonial powers, and exploitation of oil 
resources. The US is regarded as not genu- 
inely interested in Arab objectives, but pri- 
marily desirous of mobilizing the area against 
the USSR. The Soviet leaders, on the other 
hand, have skillfully represented themselves 
as ideologically and emotionally on the side 
of the Arab nationalists. They have created 
the impression of «wanting to help the Arabs 
because they support their general objectives. 
The radical Arab nationalist leaders believe 
they can accept a considerable amount of 
Soviet assistance without danger to them- 
selves and that they can replace their tradi- 
tional social and economic institutions with a 
state socialism of their own contrivance. 


52. The Arab nationalist movement, with its 
devotion to Arab unity, to economic change, 
and to its various conceptions of neutralism, 
appears to be here to stay. It aims to ex- 
tend its influence wicely through those parts 
of the Middle East and Africa where the in- 
habitants are Moslems. We see little chance 
that the pro-Western conservative Arab gov- 
ernments will be able to direct the movement 
in channels satisfactory to them; indeed some 
of them will have difficulty in preventing their 
own overthrow. 


53. Asia. The US has greater assets in Asia 
than in the Middle East. Respect for Com- 
munist China's power and economic progress 
is tempered by fear of its growing military 
capabilities and by dislike for certain Com- 
munist methods. In some countries there is 
a recognition that US assistance was essential 
to the establishment and maintenance of in- 
dependence. In some countries, especially 
those which have experienced Communist 
pressure or aggression, there are strong and 
vigorous anti-Communist sectors in the socie- 
ty. Nevertheless, the Communist countries, 
and paiticula‘ly Communist China, have 
achieved som successes in expanding their 


influence. Having failed notably to expand 
their influence further by insurrection and 
invasion, the Communists have shifted to the 
less obvious methods of diplomacy, propa- 
ganda, subversion, cultural exchanges, and 
economic inducement. This growth in in- 
fluence seems to us likely to continue, al- 
though we expect it to be gradual. 


54. The greatest difficulties in Asia are not di- 
rectly associated either with Soviet or US pol- 
icies, but with the multitude and magnitude 
of the problems which confront many coun- 
tries in attempting to establish political sta- 
bility, carry on economic development, and 
build viable states on the rubble of insurrec- 
tion, subversion, ethnic differences, and polit- 
ical ineptitude. In addition, the unresolved 
problems of Korea, Vietnam, and China are 
a continual irritant to relations among states 
within the area and a constant source of ap- 
prehension over the future. 


55. Africa. Except perhaps in North Africa, 
nationalist and revolutionary movements are 
not as advanced as in the Middle and Far 
East. Nevertheless, in Tropical Africa, knowl. 
edge of the outside world, détribalization, bet- 
ter facilities for transportation, the growth 
of market economies, urbanization and indus- 
trialization, are proceeding apace. As in Asia, 
questions of increasing national prestige, ob- 
taining freedom of action and unplementing 
sweeping internal reforms are urgent issues 
in the newly independent African states. In 
the colonial areas the drive for self-govern- 
ment is being spurred by the example of the 
independent states, the moral encouragement 
of the United Nations and world opinion. and 
support from Egypta: the USSR. Relations 
between African territories and their former 
or present Furopean metropoles will be trans- 
formed in varying ways and degrees over the 
the next decade. In many areas under Brit- 
ish and French control there is likely to be a 
rapid emergence of new native states during 
the next few years. If the European powers 
implement liberal colonial policies, they prob- 
ably still have sufficient time to cxert a mod- 
erating influence on nationalist movements. 
However, the determination of European set- 
tiers to maintain control in some areas will 
probably provoke extremist African response. 
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56. As they achieve inccpendence, Tropical 

frican dependencies will be confronted with 
enormously compiex problems. The creation 
of political stability is likely to be critically 
hampered by frustrated popular expectations 
and by internal disputes between rival factions 
reflecting ethnic, tribal, religious, and lin- 
guistic differences, the experiences of such in- 
dependent countries as Liberia and Ghana 
illustrate the difficulty of overcoming faction- 
alism by other than authoritarian means 
The problems will be particularly difficult in 
those parts of Africa ahere there are mixed 
racial societies in which a +mailer white minor- 
ity dominates a much ‘larger native popula- 

' 


tion. Virtually all Tropical African territories 
vill continue t j pendent on for- 
eign economic assis‘ance. Whether free of 


colonial control or iny of them will 
turn increasingly to the US — among other 
possible sources — fcr francial aid in the like- 
ly event they are unable to obtain sufficient 
sums from the colonial powers 


57. The USSR will ke an reasing effort 


to establish diplomatic and e nic relations 
with the new African governments Since the 
latter. like the USSR. maintain a high level 


of governmental participation in the economy, 
government-to government trading is facili- 
tated. Many African territories are dependent 
upon the sale of one or two primary commodi- 
ties for an important share of their national 
income and hange. and thus are 
highly vulnerable to world market price fluc- 


rior #* 


tuations. By absorbing commodity surpluses 
and extending credits for development in se- 
lected countries, the USSR could gain substan- 
tial benefits both in pre‘tice and in the op- 
portunities thereby o” if rain ng greater 


influence on the con'inent 


58. In North Africa 


everal years ofa 


highly revolutionary 3° ohere, Communism 
and Pan-Arabism has ie comparatively 
littic headway. Thi it the three areas 
of Morocco, Alger. i Tunisia, the cur- 


rent prevailing at' e strongly anti 
French, is not ant: ; due in part 
to the cultural West of the 
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nists have gained little leverage within the 
revolutionary organizations. In all three ter- 
ritories, however, there are serious poicntial 
dangers. Uniess the Algerian rebels are soon 
abie to gain some kind of acceptable conditions 
from France, a gradual continued radicaliza- 
tion of the revolutionary movement and a 
rise of Communist influence seems unavoid- 
able. Moreover, in both Tunisia and Morocco, 
there are radical forces in opposition to the 
present moderate leadership. If the situation 
in Algeria should further deteriorate or if the 
Tunisian and Moroccan governments cannot 
make noticcable progress toward solution of 
their serious economic problems, they are in 
danger of replacement by forces less sympa- 
thetic to Western interests. 


59. Latin America. Although Latin Amert- 
can society has generally been more developed 
and better organized than that of other under- 
developed areas, it also is passing through a 
social and economic revolution marked largely 
by industrialization and urbanization. These 
changes have produced serious economic prob- 
lems — inflation, exhaustion of foreign ex- 
change reserves, and labor and agrarian un- 
rest. Traditional ruling groups, particularly 
the military and the landed aristccracy, are 
coming under increasing attack by new social 
forces. These forces are dominated variously 
by an urban and educated middle-class, by 
military elements with a more modern and 
liberal orientation than in the past, and by 
labor. The common denominator in most of 
these groups is the desire to break with the 
forms and the stagnation of the past. Often 
the groups are in conflict with each other as 
well as with the traditional elites. As a con- 
sequence of all these factors, many of “he gow 
ernments and the societies are unstable 


60. Basic antipathy for the US is relatively 
limited) Anti-US attitudes tend to vary with 
time and circumstances. These attitudes are 
consistently maintained by the Communists, 
but in a number of countries they are also 
the stock-in-trade of some politicians who 
exploit the growing nationalism in the area 
The Communists constitute a danger to the 


Moroccan and T pandinpart US largely because of their discipline and 
to the US policy of .«' port to Mo their alertness to opportunity. Over the 
roceo and Tunisia ° AA 1 Cor longer run, the revolutionary pressures in 
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Latin American society are irrepressible, and 
the society is destined to be gradually trans- 
formed. Insofar as the US is identified with 
the forces of change, as for example in Bolivia, 
it appears likely that US influence will be en- 
hanced. In some cases, however, some unpop- 
ular ruling classes in Latin America — often 
supported by US citizens -- have been able to 
retain power and have become identified in 
the popular mind with “Yankee imperialism” 
and “dollar diplomacy.” 


IV. ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


61. A current source of concern is the emer- 
gence of weaknesses in *he [ree world economy. 
By and large, the des e!oped economies of the 
West have enjoyed unpricedented prosperity 
for the past several sears. It now appears, 


more slowly and that «orld trade is expand- 
ing at reduced rates. In some of the devel- 
oped countries, a rise in consumption with- 
out corresponding rises in production has re- 
sulted in inflation and, in some instances, 
balance-of-payments crises. More pronounced 
inflationary pressures have occurred in most 
of the underdeveloped countries as @ conse- 
quence of ambitious ceseloprment programs 
Late in 1957 the US entered a period of eco- 
nomic recession, and fears have been expressed 
abroad that the recession will develop greater 
intensity. Since the US accounts for about 
40 percent of free word production, the eco- 
nomic prospects of other countrics are greatly 
affected by the manner in which the US deals 
with its own problems 


62. If the US recession sould terminate by 
mid-1958, other economies may not find it too 
difficult to make a satis‘actory adjustment 
On the other hand if the US recession is pro- 
b-nged, sore other count: ies will face increas- 
ingly serious economic and political prob- 
lems, much of the blame for which they will 
place on the US. In nt. there is dan- 
ger that some goverrirsn's will sek to cor- 


about the now anticipated recession in US 


cconomic activity 


63. The probable decline in the international 
economy during 1958 would increase the vul- 
nerability of many underdeveloped countries 
to Soviet bloc economic penetration. In times 
of actual or expected declines ir prices and 
foreign exchange earnings for their major ex- 
port commodities, the receptivity of these 
countries to Sino-Soviet propaganda against 
the West increases, as does their willingness 
to expand trade relations with the bloc. Com- 
munist propaganda certainly can be expected 
to capitalize on the lower levels of economic 
activity which are in prospect. 


64. Over the longer run, prospects for eco- 
nomic growth are favorable for many arcas of 
the non-Communist world, but :atws of growth 
in most cases are likely to remairi well below 
that projected for the USSR. In \Vestern Eu- 
rope, it appears likely that, barring a severe 
US recession, gross national product and levels 
of consumption will continue to increase at 
only slightly lower rates than curing the last 
five years. Although long-term inflationary 
pressures are likely to persist, the application 
of various schemes for trade liberalization and 
economic integration will tend to modc:ate 
these pressures, since they will oblige the Eu- 
ropean countries to adjust their econcmic 
and fiscal policies to those of their neighbors 
To the extent that these inflationary piessures 
are moderated, the European competitive posi- 
tion in other areas will be iinproved. The 
outlook is equally favorable for those under- 
developed countries which are rich in re- 
sources relative to their sparse pulations 
(eg, Australia, South Africa much of 
Latin America). 


65. For the generally over-populated and pov- 
erty stricken countrics of Africa and Asia, the 
outiook is less favorable. Most of them lack 
the degree of political and economic organiza- 
thon necessary for achieving desired rates of 
economic giowth. They are nevertheless com. 


rect internal difficultics by ta sing trade bar- mitted to ambitious economic cdi velopment 

riers, which would oon’ tce tendencies to programs which, in the absence of a strong 

ward world recession Tus far, however, indigenous business community, are lai gely 

gieater concern has bin d abioad = stateconducted and state financed. Govern- 

regarding the course of US trade pelicy than = ment revenues and private savings are in gen- 
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eral grossly insufficient to provide ‘3 these 
programs; in many countries inv<'ian is 
rampant. Economic and political uncertain- 
ties, and in some places hostility *o foreign 
investment, are discouraging private foreign 
lenders and investors and to some extent for- 
eign governments and international institu- 
tions as well. In these circumstances, many 
underdeveloped countries are becoming in- 
creasingly disposed to accept Soviet economic 
offers. Over the longer run, some of them 
may set no way to realize their ambitions for 
economic development, except by adopting 
the methods which appear to them to have 
been so conspicuously successful in the USSR 
and in Communist China 


V. OVER-ALL PROSPECTS 

66. Likelihood of General War. Despite the 
pride which the Soviet leaders take in their 
achievements and the confidence with which 
they seem to view the future, they still have 
and are likely to retain a healthy respect for 
US power. Even «hen the USSR acquires a 
substantial capability in ICBMs it will still 
be faced with great uncertainties about its 
capacity to wage successful warfare against 
the US. Moreover, like the leaders in the 
West, the Soviet leaders have a keen apprecia- 
tion of the extre wdinary destructiveness of 
nuclear weapons and of the dangers which 
they pose to victor and vanquished alike. We 
believe it unlikely, therefore, that the Soviet 
leaders, for at least the next five years, will 
deliberately initiate gene:al war or embark 
upon a course which they believe involves a 
serious risk of general war 


67. During the forese able future there will 
be a constant jockeying for position between 
the US and the USSR. This will create for 
the world’s leaders a most difficult problem 
in calculating the risks involved in their ac- 
tions —or their inactions— in particular 
situations. Failure to calculate accurately 
could lead to various conceivable forms of 
local war or even to a general conflict. We 
do not see any easy way to determine whether 
local wars will break out and whether, if they 
do, they can be kept limited, or te determine 
what techniques, weapons, diplomatic warn- 
ngs, and maneuvers are most likely to con- 


tribute to a limitation of such conflicts. We 
believe that all the major powers will attempt 
to keep wars limited if they do occur, but the 
various pressures on chiefs of government in 
particular situations, the rapidity with which 
events cften occur, and the great importance 
of timing and of time, often confuse and dis- 
tort the intentions of the partics imvolved. 
The circumstances of today with respect to 
the importance of surprise and with respect 
to the widespread destructiveness of war are 
unprecedented in human history. We are nct 
persuaded to believe thet wars would remain 
limited simply because it would be sensible not 
to allow them to expand. On the contrary, 
we can conceive of a variety of ways in which 
they could expand even though it was the 
initial intention of the parties to limit them. 
Consequently, we believe that the chances cf 
keeping wars limited, whenever major arcas 
or causes might appear to either party to be 
affected, are at best not too promising 


68. The United Nations, judging by its per- 
formance during the Suez crisis, might prove 
in some instances a useful instrument in pre- 
venting or limiting conflicts. For cxample, 
if a country is prepared to compromise :ather 
than to ‘ight or to extend a conflict, the UN 
can provide a means to do ix with css loss of 
prestige. In most cases. however, the UN 
probably will not be effective in halting a con- 
flict unless the US and USSR happen to be 
agreed on such an outcome. 


69. Evoiution in the Communist World. One 
of the most important factors shaping the 
world will be the manner in which the Soviet 
bloc evolves. Despite some current tichten- 
ing of controls, we foresee a continuation of 
the trend toward greater flexibility in bloc 
relations and toward greater recognition of 
individual differences among the bloc mem- 
bers. In the case of Communist China, this 
trend will be fortified by that country’s grow- 
ing power, self-sufficiency, and national pride 
In Eastern Europe, it will probably be favored 
by the survival of a semi-independent Poland 
and an independent Yugoslavia. But we 
think that prolonged development in this di- 
rection would be necessary before serious dif- 
ferences arose within the bloc on questions 
of relations with the Western , owers; here the 
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cement of common in‘crests and a common 
ideology among the ‘sarious regimes is ex- 
ceedingly strong 


70. Because the USSR will remain the key- 
stone of the bloc structure, the most impor- 
tant changes will be those which will occur 
within its own borders. More widespread and 
better education, the growth of a professional 
and managerial class, greater personal [ree- 
dom, expectations of higher living standards, 
and more contact with other countries are 
indications of significant changes within So- 
viet society. These changes might in the long 
run alter profoundly the content and struc- 
ture of Soviet political life, possibly through 
a dissipation of the Communist party's un 
checked monopoly of power, more likely 
through a change in the political ciimate 
within the ruling party. However, the party 
has lately reasserted its monopoly status 
against incipient challenges from several 
quarters and its near-term position appears 
to be completely secure 


71. The liberalizing tendency within the USSR 
and in intra-bloc relations could not be re- 
versed without consicerable difficulty, but the 
Soviet leadership has been generally success- 
ful in controlling its pace and course. We do 
not believe that such tendencies will sigr ” 

cantly weaken the bloc during the next five 
years 


72. The Free World Problem. Assuming that 
the evolution in the Communist world is so 
gradual that its impact upon Soviet policy 
will not be significant for some years to come, 
the free world faces a prolonged period of 
cold war with intermittent upsurges and 
declines in intensity. Coincidental with these 
shifts in intensity, there seems likely to be a 
periodic rise and fall in the extent to which 
free world nations — both the committed and 
the uncommitted — «ill alternately fear for 
their futures or hopefully try to arrive at set- 
tlements for co-existence with the Soviet bloc 
The combination of inc: casing Soviet military 


power with flexible Soviet diplomatic tactics 
will make it difficult for individual countries 
to determine the policies most consistent with 
their own long-term interests. This uncer- 
tainty will probably induce additional nations 
to seck refuge in neutrality. 


73. In spite of the confusions and uncertain- 
ties which have been described in earlier sec- 
tions and the strong desire to relax interna- 
tional tensions by negotiating with the USSR, 
there seems to be an inclination among the 
more powerful and thoughtful Western na- 
tions to strengthen the deterrent to general 
war and to improve the common defensive 
posture. But these objectives, if achicved, will 
only establish the background against «hich 
will continue to be waged an intensive and 
world-wide competition between the Soviet 
bloc and the US. In this competition, the 
Soviet bloc will wage vigorous economic and 
political offensives; it will take advantage of 
world trouble spots; it will exploit the nation- 
alistic and revolutionary emotions of peoples 
now rapidly emerging from poverty, igno- 
rance, and foreign control; it will vigorously 
pursue such profitable themes as disarma- 
ment and peace. It seems to us that the 
USSR and Communist China will have some 
measure of success in these efforts, and that 
this will generate increasing nervousness in 
the West over real or imagined losses of posi- 
Lon 


74. While some further losses of position for 
the West scem likely to occur, we do not con- 
sider that there is any irreversible trend in 
this direction. Even though the Sino-Soviet 
bioc will almost certainly become an increas- 
ingly formidable opponent, its leaders must 
cope with major problems and difficulties in 
exploiting their strength. We believe that 
the general course of events in the East-West 
contest will depend more than anything else 
on the manner in which the West mobilizes 
and employs its political, economic, and mili- 
tary Tesources. 
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l. Mr. President, in October, 1956, you asked Frank Bash to out 
a stody of and mike recomendations with respect to our systen of oversens 
military teases ani operating facilities.“ (This language is quoted from your 
detailed instructions to Mr. Nash, annexed to his Report.) Mr. Hash completed 
his Beport jast tefore his death last Doocaber, and you referred it to the 
National Security Council fcr appropriate consideration and further action. 


2. The Report consists of a 93}-pace Report proper and « 19)-page Ap- 
pendix, ‘The Report is recarkably fine, copprebensive, and dotailed, and 
should be most useful to appropriate operating personnel as a source of in- 
formation and guicance. 


3. Much of the Report is consistent vith approved U. 8. policy. I do 
pot unferstand that Mr. lash thought of his Report as a means of resing pol- 
icy iesues for Council consideration. Im fact, the Report is not framed in 
the form of policy recammendations or issves. Yet scattered throughout the 
Report, the NSC Staff identified a total of 123 separate conclusions and 
recommendations. 


bh. It would be icpoesible to surmrize briefly the contents of this 
magnificent work. Its first three sections, pages 1-13, do contain a sum- 
mary of past U. S. tase cevelopment and of considerations for the futare. 
The remaining sections of the Report proper cover: 


Section IV - Analyses by country and by region. 

Section V -~- Major problecs ocommon to most areas. 

Section VI - Operational and Administrative Policies. 

Section VII - Internal U. 8. Government organization for tase matters. 


5. The entire Appendix volume is devoted to a coumtry-by-coumtry analy- 
sis of tventy-nine mations. Each of thooe analyses is for convenience pre- 
sented in a wmiform format. Naturally, each analysis varies vith the icport- 
ance of the ares under consideration. One wonders vhether any oazparable mine 
of éxact and detailed information on this subject vill be found in any one 
place ‘n government. 


6. It would obviously not te eppropriate for the Council to give de- 
tatled consideration to most of the material in the Report. Hovever, the 
Planning Board has identified nine issues for Council consideration. 
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7. I will call to the Council's attention the Planning Boar's coments 
and recommendations on these nine fesues, with respect to Wiich wo suggest 
that the Council: 
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Moye the Planning Board's recomendations, and 


>. Recomzuend that the President euthorize the responsible agencies 
~ to cirediate the Mash Report, togethor vith the Planning Board's recos- 
mendations as adopted, to key operating persommel in this country and 
overseas, for inforcation and such ection eas each agency deaxs appropri- 
ate consistent with approved maticnal security policy. In view of the 
sensitivity of the Report in its entirety, distribution of the full Re- 
-<* port shoulé be limited to key operating persommel, and only appropriate . 
extracts from the Report shoul4 be circulated to persommel having per~- 
ticular responsibility for specific subjects. 


f. First, the main thesis of the Report (viich you vill find om page 1 
of the February IN BSC mesorandus), which I will reads 


The Planning Board believed that substantially our present tase sys- 
tem will te needed for at least five years, bat thought that it is not certaia 
that it will te needed for the next ton yoars. With this modification, it 
recommended that the Council acceft the validity of the main thesis, in 


these wort’s! . 


(READ the recarmendation on page 2, pointing out the three 
sugcestions by the Chiefs, discuss and dispose) 











9. ‘The second of the nine iseues (rege 3) concerns positioning IRIM's 
at videly-dispersed bases around the Sino-Soviet periphery. Here the Plan- 
ning Board rejected the notion that such positioning is to retain 
the edge in the Ceterrent race, but felt that it would better ensure our 
ability to Geter general war. ‘There wos « split on whether the inplications 
of positioning IM=‘{'s outside the NATO area should require an E50 decision, 
after giving consiceration to the over-all edvantages and dissévantages. 
Specifically, the language of the Planning Board recommendation is as follovs: 


(READ the recommendation on pages 3-4, discuss, end dispose) 
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10, ‘The third tseue (page 5) concerns a policy proposal for a Western 
Mediterrencan pact, to include Spain, the United Kingion, France, Italy, 
Morocco, Timista, Algeria, and Libya, which the Nach Report found desirable 
if feesibdle. The Planning Board recoctsands that the Counctl note that State 
and Defense are considering the feasibility end desirability of such a pict. 


“®aTun ey zo 


(Discuss and 4!spose) 


ll. ‘The fourth tesue (pace 6) concerns a now chain of bases across 
Central Africa, Viich the Tash Report thought should be seriously considered. 
The Planning Board, hovever, sav no reason to change the position taken in 
the U. 8. policy on Africa South of the Gabara approved lest August, vhich 
callea for keeping the area under periodic survey to determine any changes 
in our stretegic requirements. The specific Planning Board recermendation 


te as follove: 
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(READ the recommendation on page 6, pointing oat the suggestion 
yy by the Chiefs, discuss, and 
12. ‘The fifth teste (page 7) comoerns alternatives to cur present Par 


Best tase aystes. ‘The Sach Report said that sock alternstives should be exan- 


(READ the recommendation on page 7, discuss, and dispose) 


13. ‘The sixth isece (page 8) comcerns transferring to Australia « portions 
of our “noth-talled” cerchast fleet and stocks of surplus grain and other pro- 
visions, for possible use in the aftermath of an atomic war es reserves in ao 
place relatively secure from the immediate consequences of such « war. 


(READ the entire Planning Board coment) 


(Ly, (READ the Planning Board recommendation, explaining the split, 
éiscuss, end dispose) 


1h. ‘The seventh issue (page 9) involves two matters concerning the Orgnn- 
tration of Arorican States. ‘The Mash Report recommended (a) that greater use 
be mate of the OAS and ite military organs to provide a collective security 
fracevork for U. S. bases in Latin Anorica; and (b) that early consideration, 
be given to the desirability of bringing the Vest Indies Foderation iste the 
OAS. The Planning Board rejected the first recommendation tut accepted the 
second, : 





(READ the Planning Board coment on page 9, discuss, and dispose) 
15. ‘The efghth issue (page 11) concerns criminal Jurisiiction, vaich the 
Nash Report found to be one of the major eamuon probdlecs of our existing base 
systes. ‘The Report recamendation is as follows: 


(READ the "Statement of the Issue" except the indented portian) 
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(READ the Planning Board recommendation with ite split, discuss 
and dispose) : , 
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16. The lest tseve (pace 13) concerns sharing defense responsibilities 
with Canada, The Planning Board felt that the military aspects of US-Canadian 
relations vere already stated in « general way in existing policy, but that 
better cooperation is required {nm non-military matters. ‘The Planning Board 
comment points out that there is no national security policy paper on Cenada, 
and that there ts a Joint US-Canadian Cormraittee on Trads and Economic Affairs 
at the Cabinet level. 
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The Planning Board recemeniation on page 14 is split betvees « on- 
jority to ask the CYEP to stoty moans of taproving US-Canafias eco- 
nomic relations anf a proposal by Ci for the preparation by the Planning 
Board of a full-scale policy ctatecoct on U. S&S. relations with Caneda. 


(Discuss and 4ispose) 


(Approve suggested Council action) 
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The rext item is to hear a report from thse Doparinent of 
Tefense on certain military measures included in the so-called 
"Gaither Report," as to unich there was not sufficient tine 
available for discussion before the Council at its mecting on 


Jenuary 6. 


Originally scheduled for the Council meeting on January 0, 
these measures vere deferrodc at the request of the Department of 
Defense (Pr. Killian esrceed). 





The matters to be roported on are} 


First - \hether to produce additional first-generation ICTs beyond 
ths I30 currently programed to be operational prior te the end of 
FY 19633 whether to build the adtitionsl launching sites required 
for an cperational capability of guch additional ICris3; and sxhether 
to herden such edditionel launching eites. 


Second = jhether to order now production of more than 3 POLARIS | 
< Suxarine missiles systens and viether possibly further to accelerate 
POLARIS production. 





Third - tnetler to utilise nodiNed existing anti-aircraft misrilcs 
Cit 1/105) as interin cefense acainst ICR{ attack at SAC. bases, 
pencins the development of an initial operational capability of the 
rore effective NIKD-ZEUS anti-nmissile nissilcs, 


Fourth = Yhether to harden SAC beses by provicing blast cmelters 
for a lerce purt of SAC planes, weapons, persomnel, md supplies, 
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MR, HOLAMAY will speak on the firct 3 itecs, and MR, QUATLTS 
on the lth iten. 
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1. Turing a discussion relative to the Contincntal Pefense 
policy at the lest Council mecting conceming internal sescurity 
measures to protcct acainst the clendcctice introéuction of 
muclear vozpons, it vas broustt out thets 


2. Soviet Ploc diplocatic pernonnel may enter 
the United States throuch only five port arcesj 


db. sat the tins of entry, such personnel and 
their diplozatic pouches, baccaso, and shisments are 
exmmined externally on a covert basis by dctoction 
cevices which are ecapeble of iserntifying radioactive 
material tnt not of cistinzuishing fisstonable frog ~ 
nom-fissimahle,. 

Ce icon the devices cisclere the presence of 
red‘cactive material in the basrcace or effects of 
Soviet Dloe diplexte, no intcrnal ex=instion of 
the cane may be rade, bet the official or packaze 
£a traced to cecertain the destination, 


2. As & result of this discussion, tho State fepartrert 
undertook to exmaine and report on Khetler, if thcre rere gub- 
stentiel eviccnce that any ehipicnt extering the Tnited States 
uncer Cirploratic Srmueity contained recionctive meteriel, the 
Teparinent would be propaered to advine the ciplo-ctic represen- 
tatives of the cowry concernec U:at the ehipment world be 
opened by United States officials in the presence of represcn- 
tetives of such cocntry, to dolcrsine the nature of the redio- 
cctive roterial, 


3. The Sccrotary of Stote will now report on its study of 
the feasibility of adopting such a practice, 
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Vad February 286, 1958 
MEMORANDUM 
SUBJECT: Discussion at the 356th Meeting EYES qe A 
of the National Security Council, >< 
Thursday, February 27, 1956 


Present at the 356th NSC Meeting vere the President of 
the United States, presiding; the Secretary of State; the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and the Director, Office of Defense [dilization. 
Also present vere the Acting Secretary of the Treesury; the Attor- 
ney General (participating in Items 2-4); Mr. Maurice H. Stans: for 
the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator (participating im Items 2-4); the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce (participating in Item 1); the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; The Aesistant to the 
President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; the Director, 
International Cooperation Administration; the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs; the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense; the Special Assistants to the President for Information 

C Projects, for National Security Affairs, end for Science and Tech- 
nology; the White House Staff Secretary; the NSC Representative on 
Internal Security (for Item 4); the Director of Guided Missiles 
(for Item 2); Brig. Gen. Austin W. Betts, USA, Office of the Di- 
rector of Guided Missiles (for Item 2); Mr. A. G. Waggoner, Of- 
fice of the Director of Guided Missiles (for Item 2); Assistant 
Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Mansfield D. Spregue; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and 
the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 








There follovs a summary of the discussion at the met- 
ing and the maiz points taken. 
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&. SHIPMENTS ENTERING THE UNITED STATES UNDER DIPLOMATIC DQMNITY 


(sc 5602/1; NSC Action No. 1862) 


General Cutler reminded the Council that at its last meet- 
ing, and in connection with the discussion of the continental defense 
policy, the Council had discussed internal security measures to pro- 
tect the United Stetes against the clandestine introduction of nou- 
clear weapons, including their introduction through diplomatic 
pouches, baggage or shipments. As a result of the discussion, the 
State Department had undertaken to study and report on whether, if 
there vere substantial evidence that any shipment entering the 
United States under diplomatic imumity contained radioactive mater- 
ial, the State Department would be prepared to advise the diplomatic 
representatives of the country concerned that the shipment would be 
opened by U. S. officials in the presence of representatives of such 
country, to deternine the nature of the radioactive material. Gea- 
eral Cutler then called on the Secretary of State to report on the 

( results of this study. 





Secretary Dulles said that his people had studied the mat- 
ter in the light of international lav, and he proceeded to read the 
procedure on which the State Department had agreed; noting, hovever, 
that this proposed procedure had not been staffed through the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


After Secretary Dulles had read the proposed procedure, 
Mr. Allen Dulles esked whether under this procedure ve would pernit 
our shipments to the Soviet Union under diplomatic immunity to be 
investigated by the Soviets if they alleged something egsinst us. 
He pointed out that we needed to get certain items into the USSR. 
Secretary Dulles replied that in this kind of situation ve vould 
be obliged to accept the practice of reciprocity. 
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The National Security Council: 


Concurred in the following procedure recommended by the 
Secretary of State, pursuant to NSC Action No. 1862-e, 
relative to the use of devices to protect aczinst the 
clandestine introduction of nuclear materials as pro- 
vided in paragraph 14 of NSC 5802/1: 


If a detection device indicates subsiantial redio- 
( activity in a diplomatic shipment, the shipment will 
be detained and the Department of State will request 
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the appropriate foreign diplomatic mission in Washing- 
ton to have one of its officers appear at the port of 
entry to remove the objectional object for examination. 


If the request is refused, the shipment vill be re- 

moved from the United States forthvith. If examined, 
the material will either be permitted to enter if it 
is not dangerous or removed as soon es possible if it 


is dangerous. 


Foreign diplomatic missions will not be edvised of 
this policy. The Department of State vill develop 
procedures for giving appropriate instructions to all 
U. S. personnel concerned vith the entry of diplo- 
matic shipcsents. 


WOTS: The above recommendation, eas approved by the Presi- 
dent, subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of 


State for appropriate implementation in coordina- 
tion with the Interdepartaental Intelligence Con- 
ference and the Interdepartzental Comittee on In- 


ternal Security. 


Z twee Aten 


S. EVERETT GLEASON 
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February 28, 1958 ° 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDEN” 
February 27, 1958 


Others present: Secretary McElroy, Mr. Coolidge 
General Goodpaster 


Mr. Coolidge outlined three charts, one showing the present structure 
of the Department of Defense, one showing in simplest outline the pro- 
posed new structure, and the third elaborating on the second. 


In the discussion which resulted, the President said he thought that . 
unified commanders should have the same disciplinary authority over - 
personnel of all services that they have over their own service com- _ 
ponent. He also thought that the members of the Joint Chief of Staff 
and the unified commanders should be commissioned in the armed 
forces of the United States. Mr. Coolidge said that the group working 
with Mr. McElroy had felt that this arrangement was suitable for the 
three- and four-star officers, subject to certain safeguards which have 
to be worked out, but there is question regarding officers of two-star 
grade and lower. In the discussion, it was not completely clear 
whether the proposal related simply to the members of the JCS and 

the unified commanders, or to members of their staffs as well. 


Mr. McElroy said that the unified commanders who had appeared before 
his group had said that they did not wish to take on the court martial 
responsibility for personnel of the other services. The President said 
that the requirements in war and peace are quite different. Negotiation 
and action through cooperation is all right in peacetime where time is 
not of the essence, but would not workin war. He did not think the 
systern should be subjected to change at the onset of war; consequently, 
we should have in peace what we needin war. Mr. Coolidge said that 
General Twining is now making a study to assure that the unified com- 
mander is given the sare authority over personnel of the other services 
that he has over his own component. 


N 10+ 
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Mr. Coolidge said that the group has found a great deal of difficulty in 
deciding where to put research. One alternative is to set up a 

Defense Research Institute at the same level as the JCS. Another 

would be to set up a fourth department, paralleling the Army, Navy, 

Air Force. In any case, a Director of Research would allocate tasks 

to the services and control the funds available tothem. The President | 
said the weakness today is decentralized authority resulting from pro- .° - 
vision of law or seizure through having money voted directly to the 
services, 


Mr. Coolidge said that the group had not settled on titles for the heads 
of the services but are inclined to favor a title of Deputy Secretary of 
Defense for the Army, etc. They were strongly of the view that the 
Vice Chief of Staff of each service should take on added responsibilities 
of hisown., The President indicated he had had some question about 
the "Deputy Secretary” solution, but that the idea of putting the Chief 
of Staff in the JCS and having service operations performed by the 
successor to the Vice Chief of Staff gave some desirability to the use 
of the "Deputy Secretary" title. He said that there is substantial 
reason why the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should have some 
control over their respective services. 


Mr. Coolidge said that there is probably a lot to be gained through 
straightening out the organization within the respective services but 
the present group feels that they should not try to get into this. The 
President indicated general agreement with this view. 


The President advised Mr. McElroy and Mr. Coolidge to be very care- 
ful on the research arrangement. Mr. Coolidge said they are thinkirg 
of having all research funds appropriated to the Secretary of Defense. 
Mr. McElroy added that they may decide to recommend having all 
funds appropriated to the Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Coolidge reported that the group agreed the Chairman of the JCS 
should be in charge of the assignment of work to the Joint Staff, The 
President spoke in favor of making the staff an integrated staff. Mr. 
Coolidge said that, at least for the operations section, this would be 
done. The President aleo said that he thought the lower level com- 
mittees in the Joint Staff structure should come out. Mr. McElroy 
said they are planning to drop out the committees, at least on an 
experimental basis. 


N 10% 
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Mr. McElroy said they are also planning to recommend 
the service “roles and missions" from law, and the President 
enthusiastically endorsed this action. 


The President referred to a plan announced by Mr. Vinson and other 
Congressmen yesterday. It showed considerable signs of being a 
reversion to a three-department setup. He thought that if the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense were thus reduced the position 
would be untenable and should be abolished. In that case, the result 
might be that Congress would also be organized in comparable com- 
mittees. 


The President indicated some question regarding the element called 

the "Joint Secretaries." Mr. McElroy said that there will be many 
problems of personnel, administration and procurement which will 
require coordination. He reiterated that research is a great problem. 
The President advised them to talk with Dr. Killian, and Mr. Coolidge 
said they are trying to arrange a time to get together. The President 
said he rather liked the idea of the Defense Research Institute. 


In summarizing, the President said that the essence of the matter 

is to establish the power of the Secretary of Defense to get things 
done and to go into everything that needs corrective action. He sug- 
gested that the group get their thoughts into the most simplified form 
possible -- one that could be put out to the public should there be a 
decision to do so, 


af J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 


weld 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
March 3, 1958 


Others present: Mr. Gordon Gray 
General Goodpaster 


Mr. Gray first discussed his proposal to send letters of appointrnent 

to Emergency Agency cesignees. He drew the President's attention 

to the fact that the proposed titles for the agencies used the word 
“National,” such as National Food Agency. The President thought that 
the title "National Emergency Food Agency" or just “Emergency Food 
Agency" would be better. After discussion, the style "Emergency 
Food Agency” was adopted. The President also approved a proposed 
draft text with certain minor changes. 


Mr. Gray next raised a point in connection with the Emergency Food 
Agency. The question is whether this should be a separate agency, or 
whether the functions should be handled in the Agriculture Department. 
The President said that he did not want the same agency handling peace- 
type and war-type activities at the same time. If an agency had a func- 
tion that stopped in war, the agency could be used in a war-time role. 


Mr. Gray said the proposal was that all emergency functions relating to food 


would go to the Secretary and the Under Secretary; all normal functions 
would be handled by the Assistant Secretary. The President confirmed 


that he thought it would be a mistake to have both groups of functions under 


the sarme man, since there would be a tendency to use the emergency 
powers and merge them into the normal powers of the department. He 
said that Secretary Benson could of course come in to discuss the matter 
with him if he wished. 


Mr. Gray next discussed the question of radio telephones in the cars 
of Cabinet officers, pointing out that there are some 46 on the same 
channel and that this does not seem too sounda system. After discus- 
sion of some of the values of having the capability for getting in touch 
with these officials immediately, the President indicated that Mr. Gray 
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could modify the system (for example, through the addition of 
channels) as he might think best. 


Mr. Gray then commented on the work of the Net Evaluation Sub- 
Committee. He said that estimates of tremendous numbers of 
casualties, such as the ones they are providing, seem to him of 
diminishing usefulness. The President strongly agreed, saying 
that he is certain that there is some maximum amount of damage 
we can sustain and still operate with any organization or effective- 
mess atall. Mr. Gray said that he has on occasion used assurmp- 
tions of up to 50 million casualties, of which one-half would be killed, 
and it did not seem to him that « situation involving greater losses 
than this would be manageable or useable as a basis for planning. 
The Presiden suggested that Mr. Gray talk to General Twining, with 
the aim of bringing out a basis for further planning which is in the 
range of sornething reasonable. Mr. Gray said he would go ahead 
on the basis of developing "manageable" assurnptions. +20 

oft extuun 

Brigadier General, USA 


’ 
’ 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Capabilities of Forces for 
Limited Military Operations 


REFERENCES! 8. HSC $7205 NSC’ S720/2 

C. NSC Actions Hos. 1841, 1642, and 18% 

The enclosed semorandus from the Acting 
Secretary of Defense transmits the plan on the above subject 
Gevoiopes pursuant to NSC Actions Nos. 1842-g-(%) and 16+4-p, 
which has been concurred in by the Department of State and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The enclosvres are transmitted herewith for 
discussion by the National Security Council at its meeting 
on Thursday, March 20, 19538. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 
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cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
3 The Director of Central Intelligence 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Washington 


COPY March 5, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Study Relative to the Capabilities: of 
Forces for Limited Military Operations 


1. Forwarded herewith, for circulation to the members 
of the National Security Council, is the plan on the above 
subject developed pursuant to nst Actions Nos. 1842-g-(%) 
and 1544-b. It has been concurred in by the Department cf 
State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


2. It is contemplated that the plen will form tne 
basis for a stucy by the Departments of State and Defense 
which will be sufficiently broad to include consideration of 
the entire range of U. &. and allied capabilities for 
limited military operations. It is not intended, however, 
that this examination will extend to the preparation of 
Getailed plans to deal with each situation, 
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4, 
: To examine U. S, and allied capabilities for limited” 
ry operations from the present to 1 July 1961. 


eee pips melitary Operations include any armec 
confiic of an overt engagement of U. S. and USSR armed 
forces which has been directed by or concurred in by 
competent pelitical euthority. There exis.s the possibility 
of isoleted incidents involving small units of the U. S. and 
USSR forces which would not lead to war. The degree of 
participation in limited military operations by the United 
States may vary from the furnishing of militery supplies to 
the engagement of a portion of the U. S. armed forces. *s 


ASSUMPTIONS : 


@. The essential elements of U. S. national strategy as 
set forth in NSC 5707/6 will remair unchanged during 
the period covered by the study. 


b. Unrestricted U. S. military operations egainst main- 
land China would probably leac to general war. On 
the other hand, it is probable that the United States 

Ec! coulé engage in effective military action ece‘nst (7x, 
4 { mainland China without uncue risk of initiati.g <— 


-* general war. 2 


or“ fi ™* 

Ki y@ ~ o, Limited military operations could be in progress in~*:.~ 

a! more than one area of the world simultaneously. S- 
SOOPE OF STUDY: 
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a. An examination will be made of existing and projected 
(to 1 July 1961) U. S. and ellied capabilities for 
limited military operations with or without the use 
of nuclear weapons. 


b. ,An examination will be made of the most likely 
situations which may Gevelop around the world and 
which could, in the light of U. S. commitments and 
security interests, involve the United States in 

yy limited military operations. This examination will 
(yn, 4 include, with respect to each such situation, a 
consideration of 


(1) Domestic and foreign political background and 
implications, 
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(2) Enemy objectives end capabilities, 
(3) WU. S. national objectives, 
(4) Available U. S. and allied capabilities, 
(5) Effect of U. S. involvement on the U. S. and 
allied posture for general war, and 
(6) Special political and military problems involved 
yom in the use of nuclear we os 
—_ an ~ 
The exemination will not extend to the preperation : 
of detailed plans to deal with each situation. ® : 
2 
¢. Conclusions will be drawn as to Hi 
— 
(1) Capabilities required to deal with the 5 & 
situations most likely to involve the United = 
States in limited military operations, in a -> 
manner that will minimize the likelihood of se 
general war. : 
So 
(2) Adequacy of existing end projected U. S. and Pi. 
allied capabilities, 2 
(3) Other significant issues revealed by the cé 
examination under a and b. = 3 
ad 
a. In the light of the conclusions, appropriate ae 
recommencations as to U. S. national security policy uw 
and U. 5S. and allied capabilities for limited ce 
militery operations will be presented for NSC °° 
consideration. a 
eyo The study should be completed by 
une ; 
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on 
LA G OF THE STRAT IR A FORCE (U 
CSAFM-72-58 10 March 1958 


1. I am concerned over the vulnerability of the Strategic 
Air Command alert force under current operational policies and 
consider that the U.S. deterrent capability is invalidated to a 
substantial degree by: 
a. NORAD's marginal capability for providing early warning. 
b. The lack of a rapid decision-making process. 


c. The lack of authority to launch the alert force. 


2. In recognition of these weakmesses, the Air Force has 
developed a "Fail Safe" concept designed to establish a capa- 
bility to launch the alert force with positive assurance that 
it would not continue to the target unless specifically in- 
structed to do so. This is accomplished by prebriefing the 
air crews prior to launching, to “fail safe" and return to home 
base at a given point along the EWP route if the "go" word is 
not received. During the past few months we have tested our 
capability to direct the force, once airborne, to continue on 
the mission. To date we have achieved success in passing the 
"go" word to 95% of the mission aircraft tested. Through the 
development of better communications facilities and procedures, 
we expect to approach 100% effectiveness in the near future. 

This concept insures the entire force will, as the name depicts, 
FAIL SAFE if authority is not received to continue to the target. 
At the same time, as our tests have proved, it guarantees a large 
portion of the force will receive the "go" word if execution is 
directed by higher authority after the force is airborne. Ob- 
viously, this type of operation would materially improve our 


Geterrent posture. 


3. It is apparent that as we and the Russians progress further 


into the missile era this problem becomes even more acute. The 
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terrific speeds with which we must cope in the missile era and 

the limitations of our air defense systems reduce the time avail- 

able to implement the procedures now established to obtain an 

effective strike decision. Our future early warning radars Lg 


will undoubtedly be susceptible to false targets which would y 


initially preclude positive identification of a missile attack 


against the United States. Under these circumstances, we most 


certainly would not want to launch our own missiles which could 
not be turned back if the alert were a false alarm. Launching 
our manned bomber alert force, however, under the “Fail Safe" 
concept would be most appropriate in this circumstance, pro- 
viding us positive assurance of having a part of our retaliatory 


power airborne without the slightest risk should the alert 


prove to be false. 


4. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are hereby informed 
that on 1 March 1958, I instructed CINCSAC in the event of a 
defense emergency to automatically launch his alert force 


under the ‘Fail Safe" concept. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
March 10, 1958 - 10:20 AM 


Others present: Dr. Killian 


Dr. Kistiakowsky 
General Goodpaster 


Dr. Killian spoke from a memorandum, the original of which he 
handed to the President. 


With regard to the proposal for a well-conceived basic research ef- 
fort on solid propellants, the President strongly streseed that an 
overall group, such as ARPA, should conduct this research. Cther- 
wise, it would be done in bits and pieces. In fact, he thought that 

all research on fuels should be kept centralized, avoiding the wastes 

of duplicating effort. Dr. Kistiakowsky reported that there has really 
been very little support for, or interest in, a solid propellant develop- 
ment program. There have been many starts and stops, and the effort 
that has been devoted to these fuels has been very small. In the interest 
of economy of effort and continuity, he would agree with putting the _ 
program into ARPA. The President suggested that it might even be put 
in the civil agency now under consideration. | 


Dr. Killian stressed the need for a review by the President of proposals 
fer “second generation" missiles. The Presidert strongly agreed and 
asked that necessary directives be developed. 


The President further agreed with the recommendation for a progr2m 
of improvement on the TITAN missile, and for phasing out the ATLAS 
as soon as consistent with an adequate rate of buildup af total missile 

forces. 


The President said that he conceived of the missile activity as separate 
and distinct from traditional air, ground, and sea operations. He 
would accept the logic of a decision by the Department of Defense to 
assign a submarine-based missile such as POLARIS to the Navy, but 
he saw no reason for the Air Force or for the Army to try to pre- 
empt the field. Instead, he would incline toward a single missile com- 
mand, Specifically, he agreed that we should not rush into the proposed 
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Minuteman program; he asked that there be no approval along these 
lines until the matter had been much more carefully considered, and 
presented to him. Dr. Killian repeated his recommendation that 
Defanse should not produce both THOR and JUPITER. The President 
said that so far as he is concerned there is no problem with dropping 
either of these. He asked what could be done with the team at Hunts- 
ville, which he understood was a group of outstanding ability. Dr. 
Killian said that they are working on the PERSHING missile family. 
He also said that this group is well suited to conducting space program 
activities, either under ARPA or NASA. 


The Presidert asked why Drs. Killian and Kistiakowsky thought that 
the THOR was a better missile than the JUPITER. Dr. Kistiakowsky 
said it is not better, but simply nearer to quantity production. He 
feels that the shift to industrial producers of the JUPITER (Chrysler, 
Ford Instrument, and Goodyear) would delay its availability. The 
President said that he would agree to closing out the JUPITER, but 
thought the Huntsville force should be promoted to space and similar 
activities. He thought consideration should be given to taking them 
out of their present assignment and assigning them to ARPA, or even 
to NASA. Dr. Kistiakowsky commented that the PERSHING is an 
excellent approach, and the President said that the Huntsville group 
could work on that project too. 


The Presiden asked Dr. Killian to prepare for him a series of de- 
cisions very tightly drafted and very positive in tenor to accomplish 
what had been recommended, He said he strongly agreed with the 
basic proposal to obtain centralized direction and thought this should 
be done econ. 


Dr. Killian asked whether he should ask the Secretary of Defense to 
carry out studies to give effect to the proposals. The President said 
this would be all right, but that we should make clear what the scien- 
tific conclusions and recommendations are. Dr. Killian said he was 
prepared to do this. 
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A. J. 
Brigadier General, USA 
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Letter From the Special Assistant to the Secretary of State (Farley) to the 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense (Atomic Energy) (Loper) 
Washington, March 10, 1958. 


[Source: Department of State, Central Files, 711.5611/3-1058. Top 


Secret. 2 pages of source text not declassified. ] 
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March 12, 1958 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
March 12, 1958 -- 10:30 AM 


Others present: Secretary McElroy 
Mr. Coolidge : 
General Randall at. 
General Persc.s f ; 
Mr. Harlow ‘ 
General Goodpaster 


Mr. McElroy began by saying that his group, although initially 
divided on the matter, has now come to believe that the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff should not also serve as Chiefs of their re- 
spective Services. The President said that a problem arises from 
this solution -- to be sure that the Joint Chiefs of Staff member is 
recognized as having the highest position and authority in his Serv- 
ice. Cogtrol of "patronage," i.e. promotion and assignment gives 
the Service Chief tremendous power; amenities of office at his com- 
mand add to this. The President thought it might be well to reserve 
to the member of the Joint Chiefs a few specified powers of highest 
type, e.g. selection of individuals for top commands, and recom- 
mendation of individuals for the post of Chief of Service, 





SUOTIETSY UBteI04 


The next point raised by Mr. McElroy related to the manner in which 
the command line ran from the Secretary of Defense to the operating 
commands. The President thought that, legally, the line ran directly 
from the Secretary of Defense to the commands, but functionally it 


would go through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 


The President spoke at considerable length on the matter of research. 
He thought that basic research on space activities should be put into 
NASA, and that DOD research should be limited to the applied phase -- 
this to be centralized in ARPA. He thought there were great gains 

to be made from centralizing the basic research on space activities. 
Mr. McElroy agreed. He said he thinks that these questions are 
largely extraneous to the Defense Department, which has plenty to 

do to handle its own tasks properly. Both he and the President recog- 

nized that there are certain military applications of outer space activi- | 
ties, such as reconnaissance and communications, 
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The President went on to question any action to put the Minuternan 
project in the Air Force. He thought that there is developing more 
and more reason to have a separate long-range missile force. Mr. 
McElroy saw certain logic in having this project in the Air Force, 
because of the close operational tie to other strategic bombardment 
activity. He said he, too, felt that the trend is toward a single 
strategic attack force, which would include non-Air Force elements 


such as POLARIS. 


Mr. McElroy next asked as to the title for the civilian head of the 
Service -- whether he should be called a Secretary of the Service, 
or an Under Secretary of Defense for the Service. The President 
thought that if his duty can be tightly defined, it would be well to 
make him a Secretary. However, if Congress tries to pull author- 
ity away from the Secretary of Defense, then in order to make clear 
his control, it would be preferable to make these individuals Under 
Secretaries. Mr. McElroy said that the group thinking is exactly 
in line with the President's suggestion on this matter. He thought 
that by having therm as Secretaries they could take a great deal of 
the burden off his shoulders, for example, in testifying before 
Congress. 





In discussion of the further steps to be taken, the President asked 

for a brief staternent to be prepared of the reasons why reform of 

the organization is required, This should bring out the things that 

must be eliminated. There should then be a staternent of objectives 

and of principles. It should also be stated that we. - are not prepared 

to write a bill in its entirety on all phases of the matter, but that we 

are ready to start hearings at an early date, The President stressed 
that the message should bring out with great clarity the necessity of 
organizing for top efficiency -- for getting maximum results from the 
tremendous resources that are being put into our military establishment, 
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A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








to the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
on 
MEASURES TO CARRY OUT THE CONCEPT OF SHELTER 
References: A. NSC 57e4; NSC 51e4/l 
B. NSC Actions Nos. 1641 and 1842 
Cc. NSC 5802/1 


The enclosed report on the subject, prepared ty the Interdepartmental 
Committee established for the purpose by NSC Action No. 1842-e, is 
transmitted herewith for consideration by the National Security Council. 





The enclosed report will be considered by the Council at its meeting on 

Thursday, March 27, 1958, in the light of discussion of an oral briefing 
on the subject by the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and of a presentation on Soviet Civil Defense and Air- 


Raid Construction by the Director of Central Intelligence, at the NSC 
meeting on March 20, 1958. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 
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Cc 
30 
"oO 
of. 
cc: The Secretary of the Treasury ao 
The Attorney General % ° 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget o> 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission Y 
The Federal Civil Defense Administrator I 
The Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 


The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Director of Central Intelligence 

The Special Assistant to the President 
for Public Works Planning 
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FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington 25, D. C. 


COPY March 14, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR JAMES S, LAY 
Executive Secretary, National Security Council 


FROM: Chairman, NSC Special Interdepartmental Committee 
on Shelters 


Transmitted herewith is the report of the Special Committee on 
measures to carry out the concept of shelter, established 
pursuant to NSC Action No. 1842, 


Except as specifically noted, the report carries the full 
endorsement of the Committee, which was composed of myself as 
chairman; Mr, William E. Carey, Bureau of the Budget; 

Mr. Vincent Rock, Office of Defense Mobilization; 

Col. James E. McHugn, Department of Defense; and 

Dr. Robert L. Corsbie, Atomic Energy Commission. 


7 


In the course of preparing the report, the Committee con- 
sulted with representatives of the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, and the Special Assistants to 

the President for Science and Technology and Public Works 
Planning as suggested by the Council. However, the Committee 
has not requested the representatives of these agencies to 
express their views on the final report. 
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/s/ LEWIS E, BERRY 
Lewis E. Berry 
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March 13, 1958 


MEMCRANDUM FOR THE NATICNAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
Subject: Measures to Carry Out the Concept of Shelter 


References: A. NSC Action No, 1814 
B. NSC 5724; NSC 5724/1 
C. NSC Actions Nos, 1841 and 1842 
D. Memorandum for the NSC dated Jan, 22, 1958 
E. NSC 5802/1 


Introduction 





Your Committee has adopted the following frame of reference for 
its task: 


(1) That shelter from radioactive fallout is required to limit 
expected casualties from a nuclear attack to a level which would 
permit the United States to survive as a nation, The concept of fall- 
out shelter is to be incorporated into the national Civil Defense program 
for protection of the civil population, 


(2) That measures taken to incorporate fallout shelter construction 
must avoid so far as possible adverse psychological effects upon the 
United States and allied nations as well, and must not detract from 
support of retaliatory and active defense capabilities, 


(3) That measures taken must rely primarily upon private and 
local Governmental initiative, stimulated by Federal leadership, 
including Federal example, 


(4) That effective Federal leadership will require a skillful and 


expanded program of public education with emphasis upon weapons’ 
effects and ways in which citizens can protect themselves, 
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(5) That measures adopted must not be inconsistent with the 
possibility that the Government may wish at some future time to 
initiate a program of the type recommended by the Security Resources 
Panel, possibly upon a compressed time schedule, However, 
measures undertaken at this time should not be based upon the 
assumption that there will be a nationwide Federal construction 
program; rather the effort should be designed to preclude the 
necessity of such direct measures if possible, 


Proposed Measures* 








The Committee recommends adoption of the following measures: 


1, Research and Development, including prototype construction 
(exploiting multiple-use principle to the maximum) 


$Millions 
$6.5 (annual rate) 





a. Research 





Although sufficient knowledge of weapons' effects and of shelter 
design now exists to permit proceeding with a complete and 
effective fallout shelter program if thie were deemed desirable, 
expanded research is necessary to refine our knowledge, 
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particularly of blast shelter, and develop more economical and e 
efficient shelter models, In a program of this magnitude, well ¢$ oe 
considered research should save many times its initial cost, ~ 5 
® ¢. 
The following program of research is already identified and can - 
be undertaken as rapidly as funds are made available, ¢ m 
as a 
(1) The field testing, with nuclear weapons, of shelters, e 
other structures, and shelter equipment; provision for . 
development and execution of radiological defense measures; 





exposure of animals to weapons' effects; and the instrumenta- 
tion necessary to evaluate results obtained, 


«~«-«- $2.0 Millions 





*Note on Costing: The Committee has accepted without critical review 
the cost factors proposed by FCDA with the understanding that these 
cost factors are consistent with those used in the Report to the Council 
by the Special Committee on Shelter Programs and the Report of the 
Security Resources Panel, both prepared pursuant to NSC No, 1691-b. 
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(2) The design of various prototype shelters, the develop- 
ment of shelter programs, and development and laboratory 
testing of structures, facilities, equipment and materials 
not requiring nuclear field tests, 

-+--= $1,0 Million 


(3) Studies dealing with psychological, emotional, educational 
and morale problems and determinations of tolerance limits 
under emergency conditions; medical, food, and water require - 
ments in shelter habitation; and sanitary controls to permit 
tolerable occupation, 

~---~-$1,5 Millions 


(4) Development of architectural designs and specifications 
for new types of multiple-use shelters which will be attractive 
as well as practical. The Committee believes that attention 
should be given to the use of grants to schools of architecture 
and engineering which would stimulate curriculum develop- 
ment, training of new students, and new concepts of shelter 


desi 
= ~«-~--$2,0 Millions 


While the above program will be of highest importance in improving 
our capabi lities to develop a comprehensive shelter system, there 
are serious unsolved problems relating to effects of nuclear attack 
on humans, including the immediate and long-range effects of 
radiation, and to the development of measures to provide protection 
against or mitigate those effects, The Committee feels that a 
special assessment is required to determine whether present 
research efforts in this field by the several agencies of Government 
are reasonably adequate or whether further coordination or accelera- 
tion is indicated, It is therefore recommended that a suitable 
group be designated to evaluate the present efforts and to report 

on their adequacy, including recommendations for improvement 

of the total national effort, if such is warranted, 


$Millions 
b. Prototypes $55.4 (3 year 


program) 








This program combines (1) engineering development of m ultiple 
use shelter types, (2) exercise of Federal leadership and 

(3) public education, Each prototype will be one-of-a-kind, 
multiple-use where possible. Experience will be gained not 
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only in design and construction, but in administration. 
Prototype structures will be erected on Government-owned 
land where necessary and desirable, Costs are based on 
estimated cost of the shelter features only, except in 

the case of garages and new school prototypes, where 

the entire cost of the structure is included, The Federal 
Government will recover as much of the beneficial-use 
value of underground garages as possible, 


The Committee recommends the following types (including 
in each group both blast and fallout prototype designs): 


(1) Underground parking garages 


10 prototypes of variable size, ranging from 
100 ~- 1000 car garages. 
eeccee $31.9 Millions 


(2) Understreet shelters 


4 prototypes ranging in size from 1000 -3000 
shelter spaces 
«~«-=~+ $2, 1 Millions 


(3) Subway shelters 


4 prototypes, ranging in size from 1000-5000 
sheiter spaces 
eeoese® $l. 5 MiLlions 


(4) Shelters under new highways 


16 prototypes, ranging in size from 500-5000 
spaces 
~---= $4,6 Millions 


(5) Shelters as additions to existing schools 


8 prototypes, varying designs to include classrooms, 
cafeterias, and assembly space, and groups of 
4 classrooms 

~=--==-$1,9 Millions 
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(6) New schools, incorporating shelters 


4 prototypes, ranging in size from 200 - 500 
pupils, each sheltering twice the normal 
school population 

~--«-~- $1.6 Millions 


(7) Shelters as additions to existing hospitals 


6 prototypes of needed hospital additions, including 
cafeterias, visitors’ and convalescent rooms, and 


reserve areas, Will vary from 500-2000 person 
shelters, 





------$1,1 Millions 


(8) Multiple-use shelters for incorporation in new hospitals 


TITSSCTOMM 


6 prototype multiple-use shelters ranging in size | 
from 300-2500 shelter spaces 
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® 
a 
~----$1,6 Millions ~ 
° 
(9) Shelters for industrial plants 7 
15 prototypes, ranging in size from 500 - 5000 a J 
spaces, including special decontamination features 30 
~«~+---$6,0 Millions ra 
ao 
(10) Shelters for commercial buildings vn - 
eS 
6 prototypes, ranging in size from 1000 ~- 5000 > 
person shelters ° 


~+««--$2,3 Millions 


(11) Single and multi-family residence adaptations to 
provide shelter 


16 prototypes, including bathroom shelters, basement 

recreation areas, farm storage areas, basement work 

areas, and enlarged basements under porches for 

storage, and larger shelters for multi-family use. 
o-ce-s $0, 8 Million 











2, Surveys and Pilot Studies 
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a. Development of estimated availability of existing shelter 
on a sampling basis 


As a basis for national planning, definitive informa- 
tion is needed regarding the capability of existing 
structures to provide fallout shelter, particularly 
in large cities. The Committee recommends that 
a survey of existing structures be conducted on a 
sampling basis to yield such information, This 
would be handled through direct Federal contract, 
and would be completed in one year. 

ooreee $2.0 Millions 


*b. Survey of Existing Shelter 


I 


The Committee recommends that priority attention 
be given to a systematic survey of the potential of 
existing buildings and other structures such as 
mines and subways to provide fallout shelter with 
little or no modification, Such areas should be 
identified for immediate use. Property owners 
should be urged to modify their buildings to provide 
fallout shelters where feasible, and assisted in in plans 
and designs incident thereto, 








—_——. 


The survey would require approximately two years 
for completion and would start after completion of 
the sample survey of existing structures, It would 
be conducted as an extension of the survival planning 
program through Federal contracts withStates and 
cities, with the Federal Government providing the 
money. Costs are estimated as follows: 100 largest 
cities at an average of $200,000 per city, $20 million 
dollars; the next 400 cities in order of size, an 
average of $50,000 each, or $20 million; remaining 
areas (predominantly rural),$8 million, Surveys 
would take full advantage of data already collected by 
survival plans. 

“----- $48 Millions (2 year program) 
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*c. Pilot Studies 


The Committee believes that the nationwide survey 
of existing shelters should be supplemented by an 
intensive st wly of the total range and nature of 
problems which might arise in conjunction with a 
shelter program, This would be done by intensive 
study of selected metropolitan areas on a pilot 
basis, The studies would extend to the development 
of complete engineering plans and specifications; 
problems of zoning, condemnation, local organization 
and administration; detailed site studies, and plans 
for maintenance ard operation. 


Studies of the type proposed would cost approximately 
$5 milliog for a major mietropolitan area, It is 
proposed that 5 represertative cities be included 
in the pilot study program, with ali studies to be 
completed within two years, Studies would require 
State and local participation, but the major part of 
the work would be done through research contract 
financed by the Federal Government. 

~-e-- $25 Millions (2 year program) 


$Millions 
3, Public Education $12, 5(first year) 
25, Ofannually 
thereafter) 


The Committee agreee that greatly increased public under- 
standing of bomb phenomenology, especially the nature of 
gamma radiation, is required if Federal urging of fallout 
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*The Department of Defense and Bureau of the Budget members 
believe thzt the survey and pilot studies described under 2b. and 
2c should require an appropriaie percentage of Scate and/or local 
participation. They believe that this prooeiure would be more 
effective in stimulating locally financed shelter construction and 
would avoid estabiishing a precedent which mighi preclude local 
financial sujmort of subscquent shelter construction, The other 
members helleve that such a requirement would delay unduly an 
effort which gives promise of identifying quickly a substantial 
amount of efiective fallout shelter at very little cost, 
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shelter construction is to be effective. There must 
also be increased awareness of the probable extent 

of the fallout hazard resulting from all-out nuclear 
war, and the public must be convinced that the problem 
is not hopeless, but can be dealt with effectively 
through provision of fallout shelters. 





The program recommended would be conducted in a low 
key of gradually increasing intensity in three parts: 


a. A nationally conducted program, using all 
available communications media, and working through 
all agencies of the Federal Government (the Agricultural 
Extension Service, etc.) is proposed, In addition to 
general information on nuclear effects, the program 
would urge that citizens provide themselves with fallout 
shelters; would provide wide dissemination of information 
and methods by which private citizens may provide in 


their homes fallc t-prc ction for themselves and their 

families Ai by Gaapanpertetin cellars or other structures 

or corpe 5n of family shelter in new residential 
and would publicize the Government's own 


program of incorporation of shelters in public buildings, | 


prototype construction, etc, 
~--<-- $6 Millions (annually) 





> eee 





b. Working primarily through adult education | 
programs of the States, provide courses in "Problems of | 
Living in the Nuclear Age,"" These would be designed to 
reach at least one person in every family in America, 
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Generalized courses would be accorpper by FT onalized 

technical advice in planning fallou (constructio® those 

who wish it, | 
~----+--$3,5 Millions (first year) | 
-sa---- $13 Millions (annually thereafter) 


c. Ona pilot area basis, find and support local 
leadership in neighborhood groups, Leadership would be 
provided with sufficient professional and other support to 
organize a community shelter effort, This program is 
regarded as a complement to the research program in 
that it would yield data on the extent to which local 
participation can be stimulated by this means, It is also 
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regarded as a complement tothe intensive pilot study program 
of five representative cities. 

----- $3 Millions (first year) 

----$6 Millions (annually thereafter) 


$Millions 
4, Elements of a Base for Rapid Acceleration $1.5 (annually) 





The measures proposed above are designed to promote 
shelter construction without extensive financial participation 
by the Federal Government, The Committee recognizes, 
however, the possibility that these measures may be 
ineffective and that the Government might later wish to 
initiate a shelter program oa an accelerated basis, Many 
of the other recommended measures will assist in preparing 
a base for rapid expansion, but in addition it is believed 
that specific attention should be given to the preparation 

of a "shelf" of plans and information which might save 
months of delay in an emergency, 





Specific items proposed are: 


(1) Identification of materials, equipment and manpower 
~-=-- $1 Million (annually) 





(2) Preparation and maintenance of standby orders and 
organization 
---+-$0, 5 Million (annually) 


5. Incorporation of shelter in civilian Federal buildings 


The Committee agrees that Federal example is an indispensable 
element in any combination of measures designed to stimulate 
State, local government, and private spending for fallout 
shelters, 
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$Millions 
a. New Construction $6.5 (annually) 





Projections of new Federal construction activity 
{including the Post Cffice construction program, but 
excluding military construction) indicate a potential 
level of about 125, 000 shelter spaces anrually at an 
average cost of $52 per shelter space, This assumes 
utilization of new buildings for community shelter 
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where practicable, thereby setting an example to local 


Government and business, and avoiding charges of 
favored treatment for Federal employees. 





$ Millions 
b. Modification of Existing Federal Buildings $90.6 (3 year 
program) 
Federal example is as important in $30.2 (annually) 


providing shelters in existing buildings as in 
construction of new buildings, since it is hoped that 

a large part of all fallout shelter can be provided 
through renovation and alteration of existing structures. 


The program proposed at this time is limited to 
provision of community fallout shelter in existing Post 
Offices on a 3-year schedule. Based on an average of 
2 shelter spaces for every full time postal employee, 
and an average weighted cost of $113 per shelter space, 
the total program would cost approximately $90.6 million, 
Annual rate, $30.2 million for 3 years. 


6. Incorporation of “allout Shelters in Military Construction* 


The Commitee believes that an effective Federal program 
must include selective shelter construction at military 
installations, In the absence of such action it is very 
unlikely that private individuals, corporations and local 
governments could be induced to finance their own shelter 
constructon Emphasis in the programs proposed is on 
military facilities whose location and function is such as to 
make them most effective as an example to the general 
public. However, the proposed programs have also been 
designed to contribute to meeting military operational needs. 
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Selective incorporation of fallout shelter in military construction 
is proposed to include: public access buildings such as head-~ 
quarters, new public quarters and hospitals; other facilities 
such as air defense and communications facilities and 





* Department of Defense support of the military programs proposed 
herein is contingent on NSC approval of generally parallel programs 
of shelter construction for the pratection of the civil population. 
These proposals are made without prejudice to the current protec- 
tive construction policy of the Department of Defense. 
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emergency relocation sites selected according to 
operational importance, estimated hazard, and 
effectiveness in demonstrating Federal example tothe 
civil population, 


$Millions 
a. New Federal military construction $20 (annual rate) 





b. Modification of existing military $100 (5 year 
facilities program) 
$20 (annual rate) 


Summary of Costs by Fiscal Year * 

















($Millions) o 
1959 1960 1961 5. 
ag 
1, a, Research and development $6.5 $6.5 $6.5 $2, 
b. Prototype construction 18,5 18,5 18,5 <—_ e ~ 
p 2 
2. a. Nationwide survey, sampling Cr 
basis 2,0 - - S A 
b, Nationwide survey - 24,0 24,0 . m 
c. Pilot studies 12,5 12,5 - 0 
K 
ct 
3. Public education 12,5 25.0 25.0 75 
~ 
4. A base for rapid acceleration 1.5 1,5 1,5 5 o 
cB 
5, a. Shelter in new civilian & > 
Federal buildings 6.5 6.5 6.5 n 7 
b, Shelter in existing civilian Bb 
Federal buildings 30,2 30,2 30,2 YY 
") 
6, a, Shelter in new military 7 
facilities 20,0 20,0 20.0 
b. Shelter in existing military 
facilities 20,0 20,0 20,0 
TOTALS 130.2 164,7 152,2 
*The Bureau of the Budget believes the scope of the mnenees 
outlay proposed is too broad, and 
that the total three year program should be restricted to $100 million, 
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LEGISLATIVE IMPLICATIONS 





Adequate authority is currently contained in the Federal Civil 
Defense Act to undertake all measures recommended except 
the incorporation of shelters in Federal buildings, whether 


new or existing, 


The incorporation of shelter in new Federal buildings would 
require only that express language be coutained in the applicable 
appropriation acts indicating that the inclusion of protective 
construction was contemplated, Modifications of most build- 
ings owned by the Federal Government could be accomplished 

in the same manner, Incorporation of shelter in existing 
buildings leased by the Federal Government would, in many 
cases, require legislative modification specifically to exempt 
such expenditures from the provisions of the Economy Act, 


FINANCING AND ADMINISTRATION 





The Committee is agreed that responsibility for preparing 

detailed budgetary estimates to support the measures proposed 
should rest initially with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
except in the case of new Federal construction or modification 

of existing Fede1al buildings (Measures No, 5 and 6), in which 
cases the agency which normally budgets for construction would 
also budget for the additional cost of fallout shelter features, 

The Bureau of the Budget may later recommend that funds for 
certain of the detailed projects be obtained by other Federal 


agencies, 


CONCLUSIONS 





(1) The Committee has recommended measures to support 
the concept of shelter, Such measures are put forward as first 
or partial steps which if adopted, could provide the Federal 
leadership and example necessary to stimulate State and local 
governments and the private economy to take necessary shelter 
measures. Unless such stimulation is truly effective in inducing 
the provision of nationwide fallout shelter under local governmental 
and private auspices, and unless and until improvements in active 
defenses are brought about, estimated civilian casualties, in the 
event of nuclear attack on the United States,will not be limited toa 
level that will permit the United States to survive as a nation, 
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(2) With Federal leadership and example, it is believed 
that the direct measures proposed can be undertaken in ways 
that will obtain the support and cooperation of the American 


people, 


(3) With respect to public information and education, 
it is believed that the critical factor bearing on maintaining 
a low-key program is not the level of effort expended, but 
rather the manner in which the nature and imminence of the 
threat is handled, 


(4) Since the measures point to a partial program, they 
cannot engender public overconfidence in shelter, nor yet 
create a public passive defense psychology, 


(5) Because of the emphasis which will be placed upon 
improved active defenses, because of the low key of the public 
information program on shelters, and because of existing 
Congressional and public attitudes, it is not believed that the 
measures proposed will cause Congressional or public reaction 
prejudicial to higher priority national security programs; nor 
that the shelter proposals in and of themselves will cause a 
loss of support by our allies, Furthermore, it is believed 
that they will not present the posture of the United States as 
that of a nation preoccupied with preparations for war, 


(6) The Committee believes that incorporation of fallout 
shelter in military construction on a selective basis is vital, 
not only for the protection of military personnel, but as an 
example to the civilian population, 


(7) The measures recommended must be regarded frankly 


as experimental, If satisfactory progress in shelter construction 
is not achieved as a result of these measures, consideration may 
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need to be given at a later date to additional inducements which 
might be resorted to on a progressive scale as required, Such 
inducements could include: (a) requirement of shelters as a 
condition for Government loan guarantees under all existing 
programs, (b) low-interest loans for shelter construction, 

(c) rapid tax amortization, (d) other incentives, including 
matching grants by the Federal] Government, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Lewis E, Berry, Chairman 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 


William E, Carey 
Bureau of the Budget 


Vincent P, Rock 
Office of Defense Mobilization 


Col, James E, McHugh 
Department of Defense 


Robert L, Corsbie 
Atomic Energy Commission 
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ITEM 1 - MEASURES TO CAHRY OUT THE CONCEPT OF SHELTER . 


‘ ®» [_ 

the 6). \ctt's attention today is again directed to the question 
of providing shelter for the population against the hazard of radioc- 
’ gotive fallout. This mctter will be considered at tvo successive 
Council meetings. Today ve shall first bear a factual presentation 
by FCDA on radicactive fallout and on types of protective measures 
ageinst it. Following that, the Director of Central Intelligence 
will present a new estizate of the Soviet civil defense progras, in- 
cluding shelter construction. Then at next veek's meeting, we shall 
discuss the exceplent report by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
"Moasures to Carry Out the Concept of Shelter” (circulated on March 15). 


A brief vord on the history of civilian shelter as it has been 
discussed by the Council. 


You vill recall that on December 21, 1956, in the Indfan Treaty 
Room, Governor Feterson presented a proposed nation-wide shelter pro- 
gram vbich would have cost $32 billion over an 8-year period. As an 
outgrowth of that proposal, in April 1957 the Council called for four 
studies on various aspects of shelter vhich culminated in the Gaither 
Report last Novexber 7. The Gaither Panel, although placing shelter 
fin a second priority, nevertheless recomzended a nation-vide fallout 
shelter program estimated to cost $22.5 billion over a S-year period. 
At ites meeting on January 16, 1958, the Council agreed that existing 
civil defense policy should be modified to incorporate the concept of 
fallout shelter, but that the U0. S. should not initiate a nation-vide 
fallout shelter program of the type recommended by the Gaither Panel, 
and that implementation of the shilter concept should be deferred 
pending Council consideration of the Interdepartmental Comittee re- 
port, vhich ve shall take up next week. 


First, then, let us hear the factual presentation. 
GOVERVOR HOECGH 





ITEM 2 - SOVIST CIVIL DEFENSE AND AIR-RAID SHELTER COMCTRUCTION 





Ve shall now hear the intelligence esticate of viat the Soviets 
are doing ia the way of civil defense and the extent to which they 
are believed to have shelters for the civil population. 


MR. ALLEN DULLES 
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serious; and se Director of Central Intelligence deserves great credit 
for the superior job done. Each Council Member will find its contents 


: 
t 
: 
| 


3. The Planning Board's consideration of this Estimate has been 
stimmlated by « novel procedure. During the last two veeks, ve have 
asked men outside of Government, vho have very broad experience and 
high intelligence, to read the Estimate and sit down for an afternoon 
of discussion vith the Planning Board on major problezs affecting our 
national security. These cen included General Gruenther, former As- 
sistant Secretary Bovie, former Under Secretary of the Army Bendetsen, 
former High Comuissioner McCloy, ani former Chairman of the CFA Arthur 
Burns. 


4. I mm going to ask Mr. Dulles first to express in his own voris 
what he considers the most significant changes between this Estimate 
and the "Esticate of the World Situation” made last year, and also to 
call attention to any other significant part of the Estimate that oc- 
curs to hin. 


MR, DULLES. 





5. The Planning Board has developed, in the course of its consid- . 


eration of the Estimate during the last month, a great many significant 
points. On the blue sheets vhich are before you ve have picked out «- 
five of these points for discussion today. I will read each of these 
points, and esk for comments. It vill be of great help to the Planning 
Boar im drafting the revision of our existing Basic National Security 
Policy (vhich we hope to be able to present to you about May Ist) to 
have the benefit of your views on the current Worl4 Estimte, vhether 
or not they coincide vith it. . 


cos Messrs. lay Yd 
Gleason 
Saith 
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AEP Rene sop 
IMPORTANT POINTS IN THE “ESTIMATE OF 
THE WORLD SITUATION" (WTB 100-58) _ 


(Figures in parenthesis refer to "Estimate" paragraphs) 


1. Soviet Strength and Intentions 


ae The Soviet world position vis-a-vis the West has 
improved in 1957 over 19 in part due to its demonstrated 
scientific capabilities, its reasserted control over Bloc 
countries, and the effective psychological impact of its 
propaganda effort to depict Ruszia as the advocate of 
"peace" and “disarrazcent." This Soviet trend is not 
necessarily irreversible. (1, 19). 


be. The Soviet determination to achieve world leader- 
ship is unabaf*4,. (6,40). 


ce It is unlikely that at least in the next five years 
the Soviet Union, even with an ICBM capability, will embark 
on general nuclear war or deliberately take actions in- 
volving serious risk of such war. The Soviet Union has 
still a healthy regard for U. S&S. retaliatory capability and 
of damage attending nuclear exchanges. (10, 66). 


ae Changes in top Kremlin personnel do not indicate a 
deterioration cr disintegration in the Soviet regime's 
policy or determination to gain world leadership for Com- 
munism. However, there are evolutionary ay in Soviet 
society which might in the long run (tut not nearby 
times) turn Russia into a nation with which the Free World 


could live sore at peace. 


@e- During the foreseeable future there will be a 
gg ee ockeying for position between the U. S&S. and the 
USSR, involving the most difficult calculations of risk of 
actions or inactions in particular situations. (67, 70). 
Failure to calculate accurately could lead to local war or 
even to a general conflict. Despite efforts to keep wars 
limited, the chances of doing so whenever major areas or 
causes are involved are at best not too promising. (67). 


_— Dt Lutes ar WSE Meelis, Hnsnating ,.. 
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2. The State of Mitual Deterrence and 
Deterioration in the Western Position 


&. The U. S. and the USSR will soon achieve a state of 
mutual deterrence, under which each will try to avoid a 
general nuclear conflict because of the resultant in- 
estimable damage to both and to the world. (5, 6, 66). 


be Under these circumstances, (a) potentially dis- 
ruptive forces within the Western Alliance have been stiau- 
lated; (>) some friendly nations fear that the U. S. will 
no longer be willing to threaten nuclear retaliation in 
order to deter Soviet actions in matters of vital concern 
to them; (c) the .>viets will take more bold actions in the 
fields of ecoromi,, penetration and subversion, perhaps in 
the area of limited war; and (4) there will be a weakening 
in the Free World alliances, less confidence in U. S&S. 
leadership and military power, increased respect for 
Russian achierements in science, technology, rocketry, snd 
nuclear weapons, more susceptidi 
for East-West a -- all in the hope of escape 
from tension. (9, 30, 34%, 42, 72, 73) 


3- We Ss Fases Overseas. 


ae The U. S&S. will encounter increas trouble in re- 
taining overseas bases on terms assur ir availability 
and effectiveness in case of need. (38 


be The dual control provisions of the IRBM agreements 
will introduce troublesome elements into the operation of 
the NATO Alliance. The division between people who seek 
early negotiations with the Russians and people whose 
principal concern is to maximize the military strength of 
the Alliance before negotiating, will offer opportunities 
for exploitation by the USSR and for Soviet maneuvers to 
delay the installation of IRBM's. (38, 39). 


nist 


lity to Russian propaganca . 
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ae Most of these countries believe the world power 
st le is of no direct concern to them. “hey are not 
greatly concerned with “anti-Communiss," tnt are interested 
prinarily in their own economic developmest. Their choice 
will increasingly be, not between East apni West, but between 
neutralism and pro-Comounism. (47, 50, 37). 


he Most of these countries lack plitical and economic 
organization to achieve desired econosic growth. There is 
a shortage of administrative and tecimical skills. Local 
capital is insufficient, and economic and political un- 
certainties and (in some cases) hostility, discourage 
private and to some extent Governmental foreign investment. 
Population growth frequently exceeds the growth of the 
economies. Many underdeveloped countries are increasingly 
disposed to accept Soviet economic offers, and some may 
come to adopt Communist methods which appear to thea to 
have been successful in the USSR and Communist China. 


(48, 65). , 
j 
5S. Commetition Between Free World and Soviet Systers. 


ae The economic strength of the UGSR will continue to 
grow at a faster rate than that of the U. S., and the Soviet 
regime will continue to have the capability to direct its 
economic strength in support of its internal and external 
policies which seek world leadership. (15). 


be Weaknesses in the Free World economy have emrged 
including slower economic growth, slower expansion o’ wor 
trade, inflationary pressures, and the U. S. economic re- 
cession. However, over the longer run, prespects for 
one growth are fivorable in many bree World areas. 
l)e 


Ge An intensive, worlc-wide competition between the . 
Soviet Bloc and the U.S. will continue for some years to 
come during which the joviet Bloc will undertake vigoras 
economic and political offensives. (73). 


ad. The general course of events in the East-West 
contest will depend more thin anything else on the manner 
in which the West mobi-izes and employs its political, 
economic, and military resouces. (74). 
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MEMORANDUM 


SUBJECT: Discussion at the 359th Meeting | EYES ALY 
of the National Security Council, js 
Thursday, March 20, 1958 





Present at the 359th Council meeting were the President of the 
United States, presiding; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of 
Defense; and the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. Als6 
present were the Secretary of the Treasury; the Attorney General; 
the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission; the Federel Civil Defense Administrator (participating 
in Items 1-4); the Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers (parti- 
cipating in Items 1 and 2); the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staf?; 
the Director of Central Intelligence; The Assistant to the Presi- 
Gent; the Deputy Assistant to the President; the Acting Director, 

U. S. Information Agency; the Director, International Cooperation 
Administration; the Special Assistants to the President for Infor- 
mation Projects, for National Security Affairs, and for Science and 
Technology; the White House Staff Secretary; Mr. Karl G. Earr, Jr., 
Department of Defense; Assistant Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; 
Paul McGrath, Charles Shafer, and Robert Stokley, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration (for Item 1); Dr. Gordon Dunning, Atomic Fneragy 
Commission (for Item 1); the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Dep- 
uty Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
main points taken. 


1. MEASURES TO CARRY OUT THE CONCEPT OF SHELTER 
(lise Action No. 161%; NSC 5724; Nac 5724/1; NSC Actions Nos. 1841 
and 1842; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, subject: "Report 
to the rresident by the Security Resources Panel of the ODM &8ci- 
ence Advisory Committee", dated January 22, 1958; NSC 5807) 





In briefing the Council, General Cutler indiceted that the 
problem of providing shelter for the population against radivactive 
fallout would be considered at two successive meetings of the Coun- 
cil. At the first one, today, the Council would hear a factual pre- 
sentation by the Federal Civil Defense Administration on rediocactive 
fellout and on the types of protective measures against it. (A copy 
of General Cutler's briefing not2 is filed in the minutes of the 
meeting, and another is attached to this memorandum.) Upon the con- 

‘ clusion of his briefing, General Cutler called on Governor Hoegh, the 
| Federel Civil Defense Adainistrator, who in turn indicated that the 
presentation would be given by Dr. Paul McGreth of FCDA. 
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Upon the conclusion of Dr. McGrath's presentation, General 
Cutler complimented him on the high quality of his report, and ad- 
vised the Council that the purpose in hearing this factual presenta- 
tion was to remind members of the Council of the basic facts relat- 
ing to shelter prior to Council consideration next week of the re- 
port of the Interdepartmental Committee entitled "Meesures to Carry 
Out the Concept of Shelter” (NSC 5807). 





The Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization inquired 
of Dr. McGreth the number of casualties estimated in Dr. McGrath's 
discussion of Operation Sentinel. Dr. McGrath replied that the cas- 
nalties were estimated at about 6&2 million. 


Mr. Stans, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, point- 
ing out the arbitrary level of tolerance of redietion which Dr. McGrath 
had set at 75 Soentgens, inquired what was the generel range of toler- 
ance in buman Seings. Dr. McGrath explained that the figure of 75 
Roentgens been selected because this intake of radiation would 
not make many people sick and accordingly unfit to work. A dose of 
200 Roentgens, on the otber hand, vould cause disabling sickness. 


Admiral Strauss commented that the natives on some of the 
islands in our Pacific proving grounds, and some of our own U. 8. 
personnel there, bad undergone much larger doses than 75 Roentgens 
without serious ill effect. 


The President inquired how one could distinguish the de- 
gree of contamination from radiocective fallout in e given erea at a 
given time. Mr. Shafer, of the FCDA, explained that it was proposed 
to distribute instruments for this purpose immediately after a nu- 
clear detonation. 


Tne National Security Council: 


Noted end discussed an orel briefing by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, concurred in generally by the 
Atomic Energy Comission, on the hazards of radicactive 
fallout and on the relative effectiveness of types of 
protective shelter. 


2. SOVIET CIVIL DEFENSE AND ALR-RAID SHELTER CONSTRUCTION 
(NSC Action No. 1542-f; Memo for iiSC from Executive Secretary, 
seme subject, da*ed March 14, 1958) 
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Eaving done a lot of hard work on this intelligence esti- 
mate, the intelligence community, explained Mr. Allen Dulles, vas 
still of the opinion that the Soviet Unton did have ea program of 
civil defense and of air-raid shelter construction. It was not easy 
to pin down end cescribe this program, but Mr. Dulles said that be 
would be gled to invite skeptics into his office to see the enormous 
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mess of evidence of the existence of such a program in the Soviet 
Union. Incidentally, he added, the present estimate had been con- 
curred in by all of the agencies of the intelligence comamity. 


Mr. Dulles then went on to cite certain specific evidence 
from training manuals, Soviet Bed Cross reports, and other sources. 
Weighing all the evidence, Mr. Dulles then summarized his conclu- 
sions. First, that a minimm of from 10 to 15 million people of 
the Soviet Union's urban population are now afforded some degree of 
protection, and that the effort to provide more is a continuing ef- 
fort in the Soviet Union. All this was true despite much uncertainty 
as to the precise character and size of the Soviet progran. 


When the Director of Central Intelligence hed concluded 
his remarks, General Cutler informed the Council that when it was 
produced before the Planning Board, this estimate on the Soviet pro- 
gram had been received vith a certain amount of skepticiss, perticu- 
larly in view of two sentences--one in paragraph 2, r..ding "It is 
impossible to determine the precise state of readiness in the USSR”, 
and secondly, the first sentence of paragraph ll, reading "The ade- 
quacy of protection afforded by the shelter program outlined in the 
above paragraphs has not been analyzed in this report." General 
Cutler also pointed out that Ambessador Thompson was of the opinion 
that no shelters vere being provided in the enormous Lenin Hills 
bousing developzent in Moscow. Mr. Dulles replied that he was in- 
clined to disagree vith Anbassador Thompson's interpretation of 
what had been observed in the Lenin Hills development. 


General Cutler said that in any case Mr. Dulles presumably 
egreed with his advice to Mr. Dulles that he should not go out too 
fear on ae limb with respect to this estimate of the Soviet prograz. 
Mr. Dulles indicated that he had been inclined to go along with this 
view when it had first been expressed to him by General Cutler, but 
that he had somewhat changed his mind after seeing more of the con- 
crete evidence to support the existence of a Soviet civil defense 
and air-reid shelter program. Generel Cutler inquired vhether Mr. 
Dulles proposed to continue his efforts to discover the size and 
character of the Soviet program, end he received an affirmetive 


answer. 


Mr. Gordon Gray questioned whether it was meaningful to 


cite as evidence of a modern Soviet program shelter structures which 


bad been built es early as 1949. To Mr. Grey, such structures would 
have little or no use in a future nuclear war. Dr. Killian, bovever, 
pointed out that such structures might still prove helpful as shelter 
against radioactive fallout as opposed to blast or thermal effects. 
Secretary Dulles agreed with this opinion, but pointed out that this 
was not the type of shelter which the United States was contemplat- 
ing in its current study of shelter programs. 
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Zisenhower: 


Mr. Stans inquired of Mr. Allen Dulles how many of our 
American population could be protected by some of the same sort of 
measures, such as subways, which the intelligence estimate cited ; 
es being part of the Soviet program. There was no answer to this 
question. : 


The National Security Council: 


Noted and discussed an estimate on the subject by the 


Director of Central Intelligence, prepared pursuant to 
NSC Action No. 1642-f and transmitted by the reference 


memorandum of March 14, 1958. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
March 20, 1958 2o©@ 3:00 PM Lore 


Others present: Dr. Killian 
General Goodpaster a 


Dr. Killian reported the results of his analysis of Defense proposals 
for budgetary augmentations, which the President recently asked him 
to analyze. He said that the Services had asked for augmentation 
totalling $10 billion. At this point the President interjected that this 


type of thing seemed to him to show a lack of responsibility, and that = 
he found it hard to retain confidence in the heads of the Services when 
~ 
a 





they produce such proposals as these. Dr. Killian said the sum had? 
been screened, in prolonged discussions in Defense, to some i 


$1, 648,000,000. 


The President asked how much of this was for the continuation of t 

B-52 line. Dr. Killian said that $456 million was for B-52s and the 

air tankers to go with them. This would be enough to keep one pro- ~ 

duction line open at five per month for about a year. The President : 
28 





indicated he supported this program. 


Dr. Killian said the next surn was $225 billion for the conduct of the 
NIKE- ZEUS program, and to continue development of the anti-ICBM. 
Up to one-half of this total was intended for the overall development 
phase. The Signal Corps also had a very attractive program for 
acoustic detection (using a "corridor" in the upper air), amounting to 
$3.7 million. The President said that is the kind of project he likes 


to hear about. 
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Dr. Killian said the next proposal is for $400 million to increase the 
10C for POLARIS. This surn would add two more submarines, plus 
tenders, bringing the total number of subs up to five according to 
Dr. Killian. (I think the correct figure may be ¢ight). 
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The next project was for a radio telescope development, involving 

$71 million. Dr. Killian said there are scientific and technical ques- 
tions still rernaining concerning this project, and he would like to sug- 
gest that it be subject to the review of the Science Advisory Committee. 


nN. Wd 























x 


{Se agreed, and said that in -fact he would like to see 
the study and review conducted, and then have Defense come in for 


supplemental funds if the project proves out. 


The next item was for anti-submarine warfare -- $91 million. This 
would provide a greater capability for keeping track of submarines 

once detected. The President recalled that we have put tremendous 
amounts of money into SONAR, and now it is apparently not satis- 
factory. Dr. Killian indicated the difficulty is that the total system 

has not been properly integrated. There has been some tendency not 

to concentrate funds on the basic technical system, but to disperse them 
over a wide range of facilities and activities. Dr, Killian said the next 
proposal is for $100 million for solid propellant development. The 
present intext is to put this work into ARPA. The President agreed 


with this proposal. 





Next was a project for an air-to-surface missile called GAM-77, at 
$91 million. This would extend the range and penetration of the B-52. 


These funds are for development purposes, The President indicated ~ 
concurrence, :) 5 

® 
Next was the provision of $100 millionto ARPA. Dr. Killian nought! Loot 3 
this should be made with the understanding that when the new space 0 
agency is established, this allocation will be reviewed, dl 

o 

ad 
It was next proposed to provide an additional $100 million for the - 
TITAN program, intended to accelerate development, achieve storable 2 


propellants, and harden the TITAN bases. The President said he 
would like to see the TITAN project givento ARPA. He did not con- 
sider that the existing Services had any proper clairn on future sys- 


terms development. 


The final project reported by Dr. Killian was an intelligence type radar 
for the Far East at $10 million. (Checking on this subsequently, he 
determined that it is similar to one in Turkey, and is to go into the 


Aleutians.) 
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Dr. Killian then took up a memorandum to the President from Secretary 
McElroy requesting authorization for certain ARPA projects. The 
President indicated his general approval, subject to checking out certain 


specific details. 


ACJ. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 


ee me 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
March 20, 1958 -- 4:00 PM 


Others present: Secretary McElroy 
Secretary Quarles 
General Twining 
Mr, Stans 
Dr. Killian 
General Persons 
General Goodpaster 


Secretary McElroy gave the President a sheet showing proposed 
augmentations to the military budget. 


SSeT°28du 


Before discussing the details, the President asked what the Pacific 
missile range is, and why it should be assigned to the Navy. Mr. 
Quarles indicated that it is to be a national missile range, and said 
the Navy will be serving as the executive agent, adding that the 


range will be available to the Services and that it will permit launch- 
ing satellites on Polar orbits. 
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The President said he saw several groups engaged in solid propellant 
work -- the Air Force, the Navy, and ARPA. He thought it should 
all be given to ARPA. Mr. Quarles said that ARPA is intended to 
pull together the development of solid propellants; it is not intended, 


however, to be the manager of the missile development aspects (i.e. 
the hardware). 
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Referring to the MINUTEMAN project, the President said it looks as 
though the Air Force is getting into long-range solid rockets, and he 
questioned whether the second generation should be approached in 

this way. Mr. Quarles confirmed that the intention was to start a 
solid ICBM development in the Air Force. The President said that 

he thought that this should not be assigned to any of the Services, but 
Mr. McElroy reported that he had assigned the development and opera- 
tional use of all ICBMs and IRBMs to the Air Force. Dr. Killian said 
he understood that the $75 million assigned to the Air Force for the 
MINUTEMAN project would not include any hardware, but would be 
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purely for development activities for the missile itself, as distinguished 
from its propellant. One of the Defense representatives confirmed 


that this is correct. 


The Presidert said he thought there is duplication between the POLARIS 
and the MINUTEMAN programs. Mr. Quarles said the MINUTEMAN 

is based on a more advanced warhead, more advanced guidance and 
propellant, and more stages. The President indicated he had reserva- 
tions as to the wisdom of this way of going about future missile develop- 


ment. 


After a brief discussion, the President indicated agreement wth the 
proposal for GAM-77, as a penetration aid for the B-52. 


The President then asked what the NRRO proposal is, and why it is 
assigned to Naval Research. Mr. Quarles said that it is the radio 
telescope project, and that Naval Research has the best experience 
for this. The President spoke strongly -that we have not freed our 
minds fromm existing systems and organizations. We continually find 
ourselves prisoners of free-wheeling activities that have been going 
on for a number of years in each of the Services. Mr. McElroy said 
he thought that the NRRO should be an ARPA project, and the Presi- 
dent strongly agreed. The President said he would not like to see 
large surns of money being expended for intelligence activities by 

a multitude of services and agencies, Ideally, the function should 
be inthe CIA. Practically, we should put such activities more and 
more into ARPA. He asked that this be put into ARPA. Dr. Killian 
pointed out the tie-in between this project and some of the NASA 
activities, and the President confirmed that there should be coordina- 


tion as the project develops. 
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The President again said that we are prisoners of custom,. and of par- 
ticular past history in which we have had all of these separate re- 
search activities. Mr. McElroy said the activity would be placed 
under the proposed Under Secretary for Research and Engineering 

in the new scheme of organization, 


Mr, Stans recommended that the proposal be put into the budget pro- 
cess, for review and screening. He said he wanted to point out where 
we seem to be going. The budget has already gotten to the level of 
$41 billion for FY 59, and $42 billion plus if these accelerations are 
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included. There is a built-in expansion of a very large magnitude, 
since these proposals are still in the research and development stage. 
Mr. McElroy said that we could not hold to $38 billion with the world 
in its present state. The President pointed out that the civilian and 
military chiefs in Defense have a very heavy responsibility, and that 
he is tending to lose confidence in some of their recommendations 
when they come in with proposals for $6 billion to $10 billion augmenta- 
tions. 


The President then recalled that the $400 billion shown for POLARIS 
is going to give us just two submarines. While he did not challenge 
this proposal, he did feel that this simply confirmed that aircraft 
carriers have run their course. Mr. McElroy said that he has been 
very much concerned on this subject. A wide variety of delivery 
systerns seems to be emerging. He now has the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Studying what would be the best "mix" of delivery systems. 


The President indicated he supported the continuation of the B-52 
production line as recommended. 


He indicated that because some of the supplementals have been for 
such things as bases, he was hoping that the program would not level 
off at a permanently higher level than $40 billion a year. 


Mr. McElroy said that if it were possible to have a determination of 
policy before the end of the month, this would help him with the 
Johnson Cornmittee. 


The President concluded by saying that he hoped we could get our 
organization plan through the Congress, Thereby we would get 
money into the hands of the Secretary of Defense and he could exer- 
cise much stronger control. 
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Dear Feeter' 


Herewith a draft of the talk I am planning te make be- 
fore the EAiters on April seventeenth. There is still 9 <“ ~ 
quite a bis of work te be done on it. 


eens and things. But I have wanted te make & rather 
startling new proposal. 


I wanted te cuggeat that, if the Sevicts were intereated, 

1 would recommend to Congress the inviting of several 
theasand etedente for ene year. Maybe this idea is not 
completely sound, bat we mood come vehicle to ride ia 
order te ouggect te the world, even if ever ce briefiy, 
that we are act ctuck in the med. We realise that the 
world is asking for something that is almost impossible 
when it insists that we should give to all peoples com- 
plete assurance that we are not enly peaceful and friendly, 
bat that we shall “held the initiative” tn striving fer peace. 


and pronouncements in opite of their unreliability, the 
propaganda disadvantage under which we operate because 


a. o.. 
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ef the monelithic character of Soviet news broadcasts, 

and the readiness of many nations te take a virtua] black- 

mail positics as they make more and mere urgemt requests 
fer ai4 ~- all serve te make 1s appear belore the world a8 
eomething less than persuasive in proclaiming our peace- 

ful purposes and our effectivences in pursuing them. 


i didnt moan te write at this length. { only want te ask 
for your comments on the Graft as it stands new. Any 


penciled notes in the margia would be completely satis- 
factery. 


M you could let me have the draft back some time the easly 
part ef the week, 1 would be grateful. 


With warm regard, 
Ag 6 


The Honorable Jeha Foster Dulles 


P.6. Your nate of this morning, enclosing seme comments | 


by your staff, seems te condemn my ides ac futile. Bat 
I'm not yet certain that, as presented in the accompanying 
draft, 12 may act have seme velue. 


> - 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON 


COPY NO, - 








March 24, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SUBJECT: Measures to Carry Out the Concept of Shelter 
REFERENCE: NSC 5307 


The enclosed comments and recommendations on 
NSC 5807, prepared by the NSC Planning Board, are transmitted 
herewith for consideration by the National Security Council 
at its meeting on Thursday, March 27, 1958, in connection 
with its consideration of NSC 5807. 


A <—/ 
Veteneyge “J eA 4 


JAMES S, LAY, JR. 
Executive Secreta J 
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cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
The Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Special Assistant to the President 

for Public Works Planning 
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MEASURES TO CARRY OUT THE CONCEPT OF SHELTER 


Planni Board Comments and 
commen ons on 


Research (Pages 2-3) 
1. The Planning Board noted the Committee's statement, 





in the unnumbered paragraph on page 3 that -- beyond the four 
research programs outlined in paragranh l-a and continuing 
research bearing on the ehelter problcm in all its aspects -- 
there were "serious unsolved problems relating to effects of 
nuclear attack on humans, including the immediate and long 
range effects of radiation” and measures to mitigate such 
effects. In support of the recommendation of the Committee, 
the Planning Board recommends that: 





The Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology be requested to recommend a qualified group 
to make a specia. assessment as to (1) the adequacy of 
present research efforts by the several agencies of 
Government on the design and testing of shelters and on 
the effects of nuclear attack on humans, including the 
immediate and long range effects of radiation and measures 
to mitigate such effects; and (2) whether such research 
efforts should be better cocrdinated, integrated, or 
accelerated; the group to report on such special assess- 
ment, with recommendations, to the Council prior to 
July 1, 1958. 
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2. The Planning Board also recommends studies additional 
to those proposed by the Committee: 


@. One study would appraise, in relation to a massive 
nuclear exchange involving nuclear detonation totaling 
millions of kilotons concentrated within a short time, 
the upper limits of such nuclear detonation and its by- 
products which could be tolerated by the peoples of the 
world and by the world itself. 


b. A second study would appraise the problem of 
survival of populations in the period following their 
coming out of shelter after a macsive nuclear exchange. 
Further study is required, relati:z to the immediate | 
and longer-range period following such coming out of 
shelter, with respect to such factors as: sources of | 
food, water, and fuel; methods and feasibility of 
decontamination; measures to care for casualties and 
bury the dead; means of restoring transportation and 
utilities; requirements for stockpiling survival and 
relief items and of their protection from blast or 
fallout; the psychological and morale problems con- 
fronting survivors wo have lost members of their 
imme iiate families and face an environment without 
accustomed social, economic, and governmental institutions. 





Le A third study would attempt to appraise what 
level of active defenses and of shelter, in any projected 
combinations, is required to limit casualties to a level 


which will permit the United States to survive as a 
nation./* 
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The Planning Board, therefore, recommends that: 


a. The Atomic Energy Commission, in consultation 
with the Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology, be requested to undertake through 
appropriate means a study appraising the upper limits 
of massive concentrated nuclear detonations and their 
by-products which could be tolerated by the peoples of 
the world and by the world itself. 


b. The Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Federal Civil Defense Acministration, in consultation 
with the Special Assistent to the President for Science 
and Technology, be requested to undertake a study 
appraising the problem of survival of populations in the 
period following their coming out of shelter after a 
massive nuclear exchange, 


fe. The Office of Defense Mobilization, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, and the Department of 
Defense, in consultation with the Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Technology, be requested to 
undertake a study appraising what level of active 
defenses and of shelter, in any projected combinations, 
is required to limit casualties to a level which will 
permit the United States to survive as a nation,/* 


. The reports referred to in a, b and c above 
should be made to the Council prior to July 1, 1958. 
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bijit t - (Pages 3-5) 

3. The Planning Board deems the Committee's recommen- 
dation with respect to the construction of 95 prototype 
shelters, some designed for fallout protection and others 
for blast protection, to be illustrative, and believes that 
there should be flexibility in choosing numbers and kinds 


of prototypes to be constructed, 


Pilot Studies (page 7) 

} *4, Decisions under the Committee's recommendation to 
provide Federal funds for pilot shelter and site studies 

in five cities, determined by FCDA to be representative, may 
be complicated by political considerations. The Planning 
Board believes that one solution might be to invite cities, 
so determined to be representa*ive, to come forward on a 
sharing basis, matching on a stated basis local funds with 
Federal funds. Under such an arrangement, selection might be 
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made on the basis of the first five cities to volunteer 
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within a specified time, appropriately distributed among 
representative categories. Only if such an offer prompted 
inadejuate response would the Federal Government undertake the 


studies with 100% Federal funds, 





* (1) The Treasury Planning Board Member objects to the 
Planning Board's solution as not being politically practicable, 
However, the Treasury Planning Board Member does believe 

that research on site-planning should be conducted, 

(2) The ODM Planning Board Member favors the pilot studies 
but believes that, in addition, research on site-planning 
should be conducted, 
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Improvement in Active Defenses (See page 12) 

5. The Committee did not address itself directly to the 
provisions of NSC Action No, 1842-d-(2) which specifies one 
of the conditions upon which adoption of the concept of 
fallout shelter is based: 


"Tmprovements in active defenses can give reasonable 
promise, together with fallout shelters, of limiting 
estimated civilian casualties, in the event of nuclear 
attack on the United States, to 2 level which will permit 
the United States to survive as a nation and will in no 


case be greater than a similar casualty ratio in the 
USSR." 


The Committee did not make a determination under the fore- 
going condition because it did not have enough information 
on prospective improvements in active defenses to make a 
finding on this point and because its propcsed measures 
were only partial in nature. The Planning Board does not 
consider itself competent to make a judgment on this point 


on the basis of information available at this time. 
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General 
6. in the light of the above comments and recommendations: 


a. The State, JCS, ODii, FCDA and AEC Planning 
Board representatives endorse the report by the Inter- 
Gepartmental Committee on "Measures to Carry Out the 
Concept of Shelter" (NSC 5807). 


b. The Treasury,* Defense and Budget Planning 
Board Members recommend that the Council endorse those 
proposals contained in the report by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on "Measures to Carry Out the Concept cf 
Shelter" (NSC 5807) with respect <o research studies 
and public education, but that Ccumcil decision as to 
the remainder of the recommendations (specifically those 
contained in paragraphs 1-b, 2-c, 5 and 6 of NSC 5807) . 
be held in abeyance pending completion of the studies 
recommended by the Planning Board in paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
its comments and the studies recommended by the Committee 
covering psychological, emotional, educational, morale 
and other problems of shelter. 
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* For addittonal Treasury comments, see Annex. 
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ANNEX 


ADDITIONAL COMMENT BY THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
ON NSC 5807 





Deferment of Measures Which Could Commit the Nation 
to a Network of Large Public Shelters 





Treasury notes that the Committee, recognizing the 
psychological, emotional, morale and other problems incident 
to shelter plans requiring large groups of individuals to 
spend many days in public shelters providing space for 500 to 
5000 persons, has recommended studies covering such problems. 


The Planning Board, in reviewing NSC 5807, has noted and 
commented on the serious unsolved problem relating to effects 
of nuclear attack on humans, including the immediate and long- 
range effects of radiation and measures to mitigate such 
effects, and has recommended a special assessment of the 
adequacy of research efforts in these areas. 


An additional study has been recommended by the Planning 
Board to appraise the problem of survival of populations in the 
period following their coming out of shelters after a :nassive 
nuclear exchange, including such matters as sources of food, 
water and fuel, the means of restoring transportation and 
utilities, and the psychological and morale problems confronting 
survivors. 


The Planning Board has also recommended a study appraising 
the upper limits of massive concentrated nuclear detonations 
and their by-products which would be tolerated by the peoples 
of the world and by the world itself. 


The Planning Board has further noted that the Committee 
did not make a judgment on the question of whether improve- 
ments in active defenses can give reasonable promise, together 
with fallout shelters, of limiting estimated civilian 
casualties, in the event of nuclear attack on the United 
States, to a level which will permit the United States to 
survive as a nation and will in no case be greater than a 
Similar casualty ratio in the USSR. 


In view of the inadequacy of information in the foregoing 
areas, it is believed that the efficacy of large public 
shelters (of the range from 500 to 5000 persons) has not yet 
been sufficiently tested and the contribution of such shelters 
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sufficiently evaluated to warrant the conclusion that a net- 
work of such shelters is desirable, however financed, as 
opposed to a program placing major emphasis on smaller private 
shelters available at places of residence and employment. 


It is believed that construction as prototypes of a 
number of public shelters to accommodate 500 to 5000 persons, 
development of comprehensive shelter plans and organization in 
a few typical cities, inclusion of public shelters in new 
Federal civilian buildings and in many new military facilities, 
and the construction of shelters in existing post office 
buildings throughout the nation as well as in many existing 
military facilities, might well, because of public and 
Congressional reaction to such steps, commit the nation to an 
approach to the shelter problem which would rely heavily on 
large public shelters, placing only minor emphasis on shelter 
protection in homes, other places of residence, and places. 
of employment. 


It is believed that steps which would lead to such 
commitment are premature and should be held in abeyance 
pending completion of the above-described studies. Treasury 
“roposes, therefore, that the Council withhold decision on 
.. commendations 1-b, 2-c, 5 and 6 of NSC 5807. 
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WHITE HOUSE OFFICE. Office of the 
Staft Secretary: Records, 195) - ) 


March 25, 1958 


Dear Mr. President: 


I have read the draft you sent me of your proposed speech to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors and make these comments: 
It seems to me to be unnecessarily somber. After all, quite a lot of 
your “Chance for Peace” aspirations have been realized. 


There is the Korean Armistice. There is an Indochina Armistice. 
There is an Austrian State Treaty. There is an International Atomic 
Energy Agency. There is great progress in the development of a 
"European community, conducive to the free movement of 
trade, and of ideas.” There was achieved at Geneva at least an 

for the reunification of Germany by free elections -- although 
the Soviets have now repudiated it. 


The "Chance for Peace” has been greatly increased by the 
apparent abandonment by the Soviet leaders of methods of violence such 
aS were used in the prewar and postwar period up to 1953. The shift 
to political-economic offensives is, of course, highly dangerous, but 
it does bring an enhanced “chance for peace". There has been a definite 
evolution within the Soviet Union toward greater personal security, in- 
creased intellectual freedom and increased decentralization. This also 
increases the chances of peace. 


As you said in Paris, “There is a noble strategy of victory - 
not a victory over any peoples but victory for all peoples". 


I devoutly believe in the truth of this, and that you are carrying 
out that strategy. The principal aspect of your April 1953 speech which 
has not been realized is the limitation of armament and any 
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fident of evolving amy complicated, formal agreement with the Soviets, 
but I think thal there could be perhaps parallel unilateral acts which 


would slow down the pace consistently with our safety. 


The President, . 
The White House. 
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It does seem to me our security does not require us to develop 
every military potential, but to have sufficient to deter attack. I think 
in this respect we have some margin on which to operate, at least 
experimentally, as a challenge to the Soviets. 

I am not sure but what you might not make a major point in this 


respect. I suspect that it might draw a positive response from the 
Russians if only because they must be even more burdened than we by the 


cost of modern weapons. 


As you know, I am somewhat skeptical as to whether the proposal 
for the reception -- or exchange of students -- will make a big hit. But 
that attribution 





thus more peace-loving. 


1 would have a number of detailed suggestions, but perhaps it is 
not worth while to put them forward at this time in connection with this 


particular draft. 
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Faithfully yours, 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
John Foster Dulles 
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March 26, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR TEE NATIONAL SScCURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Measures to Carry Out the Concept of Shelter 
REFERENCE: NSC 5807 


The enclosed views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the refer- 
ence report (NSC 5607) are tranamitted herewith for the information of the 
National Security Council, in connection with its consideration of the 


subject at its meeting on Thursday, March 27, 1956. 
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ec: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Director, Bureat of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
The Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Special Assistant to the President 

for Public Works Planning 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
Washington 25, D. C. 


COpy March 25, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject: Measures to Carry Out the Concept of 
Shelter (NSC 5807) (C). 


1. Reference is made to Armed Forces Policy Council 
Advice of Action, dated 29 January 1958, subject "DOD 
Comment on Certain Gaither Items", and to the report, NSC 5807, 
prepared by the Interdepartmental Committee which was 
established by NSC Action No, 1842-e, 


JISSCTOO. 


2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed the nation- 
wide fallout shelter program as acted upon oy the National 
Security Council at its meeting of 16 January 1958 and the 
report, NSC 5607, of the Interdepartmental Committee estab- 
lished to propose measures to carry out the concept of 
shelter, As a result of this review, the Joint Chiefs of 
Steff reaffirm their comments with respect to Item III-B-3 of 
the Security Panel Report, as contained in their memorandum 
for you, dated + December 1957. 


eu jo suoT zeTeY ubte1z0g 


3. With respect to a military fallout shelter progran, 
the current J.C.S. Policy for Protective Construction 
provides adequate guidance for use of available funds, 
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4, The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the programs 
proposed by the Interdepartmental Committee of research, 
education, and construction of prototype shelters are de- 
sirable measures for carrying out the new national shelter 


policy. However, the following specific comments are 
offered for consideration: 


@. As proposed by the Committee the general programs 
of research, education and construction of prototype 
shelters are considered desirable measures for carrying 
out the new national concept of fallout shelters. However, 
it appears that with the extensive knowledge already 
available on weapons' effects and shelter design that 
decreased support should be given to this phase with 
increased emphasis on actual construction of prototype 
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shelter, Further, that this preliminary testing-educa- 
tional progran, if accelerated, would be sore responsive 
to that period which the Security Resources Panel of the 
ODM Science Advisory Committee considered the critical 
period, namely, the next two years. 


- Although it may be desirable to construct shelter 
in military facilities in such a manner as to provide 
effective examples to the general public, first level 
—- should be given to military operational 
ne 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Daight D. Eisenhower Papers os 
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1955 - 63 . - / 
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| March 26, 19538. 
PERSONAL AND COMTIDEMNTIAL 
Dear Foster: . 


I called you on the phoas, bat find you are still on the Hill. 
I wanted te talk te you about your cenclusica that I was be- 


coming & pessimist. 


la trying to produce a draft of & talk belore the Editors, 

as effort which | am now disposed te postpons, | deliberately 
wanted te stress the difficulties new confrenting the world. 

Of these, the greatest are! oO, 


(a). The costs of relative security with the attesdast \G, a 
peesibilities of, either: , 


G). Seeing the American poeple got oo tired of 
theese huge expenditures as te cause them te refuse 
te support aecessary apprepriaticas aad thus expoce 
ws te unacceptable risks. 


(2) imposing upea our people such political aad 
eceaemice contrels as would imply a dangerous de- 


gree of regimentation. 


| (>). The task of reaching came reliable agreements 
| with the Seviete that will make it possible, with ceafidence, 
te reduce armaments. 


Te my mind this transcends all other objectives we can 
have. Security through arms is only o means (and some- 
times a poor one) to an end. Peace, in ao very real sense, 
is an end in itself. 
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it is, of course, quite comforting te recite all of the inter- 
national difficulties that have, ever the five years, been 
either gurmoented or amelicrated. I've personally recited 
these ta 8 mumber ef speeches. 


. 
7 


< 
Bat these epocific successes caunct blind us te the most \.. 
potentially dangerous of all the situations now developing. 2) -* 
This is the credence, even respect, that the world is be-~ 
ginniag to give to the sparious Soviet protestations and pre- 
mouncements. As their propaganda promotes this world 
confusion, the tone of Seviet netes and statements grows 
more strident. The more the men in the Kremiia come te 
believe that their comestic propaganda is swallowed by their 
own people an‘ vy the populations ef ether countries, incind- 
ing come we have counted upon as allies, the greater the risk 
of American isclation. One great step we can take te counter- 
act this trend is te make sure cur own poopie are act deceived. 


Bis aot pessimistic te face up te Gificultics aad te sock ways 
te overcome them. We must never confess that we have gottes 
te the bottom ef the barrel in searching for ideas to stem and 

turn the tide of Soviet propaganda success. 


I personally believe that one of the main objectives of car own 
efferts should be te encoarage our entire people to see, with 
clear eyes, the changing character of oar difficulties, and te 
convince them that we must be vigilant, energetic, imaginative 
and incapable of surrender throagh fatigue or lack of courage. 


Se, me matter what the preeccupations we daily have with the 
wafelding scene -- both international and domestic -- | feel 


that our principal responsibility is te try uenceasingly te create 
PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 
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PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 





beth general and specific situations under which the eoo- 
wemmation of reliable agreements conforming to our ideas 
ef right and justice can be more prebdabic. 


I have net the temerity te argue that any idea | have advanced 
is pecessarily geod; 1 just cay that we have ene basic job te 
de. A part of this is educating and inlorming cur own poopie -- 
oe that they will support every burden we must carry, ant 
will dedicate thamscives te helping sock out new ways 


My own feeling abou this business is simple, Optimism is 
met the ability te emile because of « refusal te fico disagree- 


able facts; it is the cocking uncensingly (and, if possihic, 
iagelligentiy) fer the metheds and means te everceme <iffi- 
culties. 


With warm regard, o> 
As ever, 
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At. March 28, 1956 


*, 
SUBJECT: Discussion at the 360th Meeting EYES PALY 
of the National Security Council, ey 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 





Present at tie 360th NSC Meeting were the President of the United 
States, presiding; the Vice President of the United Stetes; the 
Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Acting Direc- 
tor, Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present were the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Judge Lawrence E. Walsh for the Attorney Gen- 
eral; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; Capt. John H. Morse, Jr., 
USN, for the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission (participating in 
Item 1); the Federal Civil Defense Administrator ion rticipating in 
Item 1); the Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers (Item 1); the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force; 
General Lyman L. Lemnitzer for the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army; the 
Chief of Maval Operations; the Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Forse; 

the Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps; the U. S. Ambassador to NATO; 
Mr. Charles A. Coolidge, Special Assistant to the Secretery of De- 
fense; Brig. Gen. Carey Randall, Office of the Secretary of Defense; 
Mr. Gerard C. Suit?, Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. Huntington 
Sheldon, Central Iitelligence Asency; Mr. Ralph E. Spear and Mr. 
Robert Stokley, Federal Civil Defense Administration (for Item 1); 
The Assistant to ‘he Fresident; the Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; the Acting Jirector, U. S&S. Information Agency; the Special 
Assistants to the President for Information Frojects, for liational 
Security Affairs, for Science and Technology, for Security Opera- 
tions Coordinat’on, and for Public Works Planning; the White House 
Staff Secretar: ; the NWaval Aide to the President; Mr. Bryce N. 
Herlow, Administretive Assistant to the President; the E::ecutive 
Secretary, N&2; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


som 


There follo's a summary of the discussion at the meeting ent the 
main points taken. 


1. MEASUV&ES TO CARRY OUT THE CONCEPT OF SHELTER 
(NSC Action No. 1614; NSC 572%; WSC 5724/1; NSC Actions Nos. 
184". and 1842; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, subject: 
"Report to the President by the Security Resources Panel of the 
ODM Science Advisory Comittee", dated January 22, 1958; NSC Ac- 
tions Nos. 1877 and 1878; NSC 5807; Memos for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, same subject, dated March 24 end 26, 1958) 
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General Cutler briefed the Council at very great length on 

the beckground of the subject report (NSC 5807), es well as the re- 
port's content and recommendations, including also the coments and 
recomendations by the NSC Planning Board with respect to the report, 
and the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In addition, he distrib- 
uted at the meeting an extract from the Record of Actions of the NSC 
meeting of January 16, 1958, which he said described the framework 
of the Council's considerations today. (A copy of General Cutler's 
briefing note and the aforementioned extract are filed in the minutes 
of the meeting, and are also attached to this memorandum.) Thereaf- 
ter, General Cutler called on Governor Roegh to surmarize the contents 
of NSC 5607. 


At the beginning of his remarks, Governor Hoegh referred to 
the simulated ettack upon the United States in Operetion Alert 1957, 
and indicated the difference between the effect of the use of "clean" 
nuclear weapons and "dirty" nuclear weapons in such an attack, vith 
respect both to casualties from blast and thermal effects and cas- 
ualties from radioactive fallout. His chart indicated that the total 
casualties (dead and injured) would have amounted to 51.3 million peo- 
ple if “dirty” nuclear weapons had been used by the enemy, and to 
30.4 million people if only “clean” weapons had been used. 


Thereafter, Governor Hoesh sumaarized the contents of the 
( report of the Interdepartmental Comittee (NSC 5807), including the 
terms of reference, the recommendations, and the conclusions. 


When Governor Hoegh had completed his summary, General Cut- 
ler briefly comsented, first, on the recomuendations and the coments 
of the liSC Planning Board. He pointed out that the majority of the 
Planning Board hed endorsed the report by the Interdepertmental Con- 
mittee; but, in addition to the measures to carry out the concept of 
shelter in the report itself, the Planning Board had elso called for 
the preparation of three additional studies beyond those contemplated 
in WSC 5807. General Cutler also referred briefly to a fourth pro- 
posed study suggested by the ODM Planning Board Member, which neither 
the Planning Board nor the Joint Chiefs of Staff had viewed with 
favor at this time. He then pointed out that while the mejority of 
the Planning Board had endorsed the measures set forth in l/30 5807, 
the Treasury, Defense, and Budget Planning Boerd Members had con- 
fined their recommendation to the research studies and the public 
education programs in NSC 5607, and recommended that the Council 
defer a decision on the remainder of the recommendations in NSC 5607. 
He noted that the Treasury Depar‘ment, in explanation of this view, 
had subaitted an Annex to the Planning Board report, in which it ad- 
vocated deferring ceasures which »,ould commit the nation to a net- 
work of large public shelters. Fe thought it appropriate at this 
point to call on Secretary Anderson for further explenzcion of the 
Treasury's point of viev. 
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Secretary Anderson said that officials of the Treasury 
Depertment have given very careful thought to the report of the 
Interdepertmental Committee. He agreed with these officials that 
the decision with respect to the proposed measures ves as signifi- 
cant a decision in the realm of domestic policy as the Government 
could take. First, he said, he wished to commend Governor Hoegh 
for reducing the broad and generei recommendations of the Gaither 
Panel with respect to shelter, to something which was clear, tan- 
gible, and susceptible of being dealt with. The problem posed by 
a shelter program, continued Secretery Anderson, was not only a 
grave financial problem or merely e grave financial problem. The 
mein problem ley in the fact that we simply do not know enough at 
present to determine whether to go ahead with a large Fedzral pro- 
gram of shelter as a means which will really contribute to the sur- 
vival of the United States in a terrible nuclear war. While the 
Treasury Department agreed with the Interdepartmental Comittee that 
the Governzent should go ahead with the proposed educational program 
for the American people on shelter, the Treasury also put very heavy 
emphasis on the creation of home shelters by privete individuals, as 
well as on the research progrems which the Interdepertmental Comit- 
tee and the Planning Board had recommended. On the other hand, the 
Treasury Departcent did not believe that the Government could pro- 
ceed to build prototype shelters all over the United Stetes (as rec- 
ommended in NSC 5607) without involving a serious popular end Con- 

( eressional reaction which would eventuate in a hugh and costly Fed- 

eral shelter progrem. If we proceed now to commit ourselves to such 
@ program of prototype shelters, ve shall presently find thet we 
have committed ourselves to an economic program of such magnitude 
that it would be bound to have a significant bearing on the economic 
strength of the nation. In conclusion, Secretary Anderson stressed 
the point that the Treasury wes not prepared to oppose such a pro- 
gram of shelter-building, but it wes urging that we defer a decision 
until we know more about the implications of such a construction 
progran. 





General Cutler thereafter briefly summarized Secretary 
Anderson's view with respect to what portions of NSC 5607 Treasury 
did favor and the objections of the Treasury Department to the pro- 
posed program to construct prototype shelters. Secretary Anderson 
concurred in General Cutler's swiumation, and warned again that pro- 
ceeding with the prototype constriction program might commit us to 
a wholesale Federal shelter program whether we really wished to an- 
dertake such a program or hot. 


General Cutler then esked General Tvining to coment on 
the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to the coments 
and recormenéations of the Planning Board regarding WSC 5807. Gen- 
eral Twining stated that the Joint Chiefs of Staff looked with fc-vor 
on the three additional studies proposed by the Planning Boord, but 
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| that the Chiefs did not agree with the proposal of the ODM Planning 
Board Member for a study “appraising what level of active defenses 
ané of sbelter, in any projected combinations, is required to limit 
cesualties to a level which will permit the United States to survive 
es a nation.” In general, said General Twining, the Chiefs felt 
that such ae study was too vague in its present terms of reference, 
and in particular that if such a study were to be made in the future, 
it should be done by the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group retber than 
by ODM, FCDA and the Department of Defense, as had been suggested by 
the ODM Planning Board Menber. 


General Cutler then swrmrized the views of the Joint Chiefs 
as consisting of agreement with those recommendations of NSC 5807 
which called for programs of research and of public education, but 
that the Chiefs had certain reservations with respect to proposals 
to construct shelter in military facilities. 





General Cutler thereafter requested the Secretary of State 
to present his views to the Council. Secretary Dulles stated that 
he wished to commend the authors of NSC 5807 just es Secretary Ander- 
son had a vhile ego, for bringing the subject of shelter out of the 
ether end down to earth where ve could observe and understand it. 
Beyond this commendation, he added, he had a few observetions to 
rake. 


( In the first place, it seemed to Secretary Dulles to be «a 
serious question whether tbe emphasis in the progras set forth by 
the Interdepartzentel Committee in NSC 5607 was actually in the right 
place. In the United States today there ere millions and millions of 
basements which could provide a shelter which would reduce the hazard 
of radioactive fallout to as much es one-tenth. On the other hand, 
we have no basesents vhich would actually enable people who sought 
refuge in them to survive over a considerable period. There seemed 
to Secretary Dulles no sense whetever in providing basenents vhere 
people merely died of radiation siclmess more slowly than they did 

tside. Accordingly, the obvious first thing to do was to improve 
existing basement facilities to a point where people seeking shelter 
in them could have a real hope of surviving. This would include pro- 
vision for what cones after the nuclear exchange--the provision of 
food, water, beat, medical supplies, and the like--in these improved 
basement shelters. The kind of progrem that he wes suggesting, said . 
Secretary Dulles, made use of widespread existing house shelters all 
over the nation. To achieve such a shelter program wouldn't cost 
the Government anything significant, and would edd greatly to the 
chance of national survival in a nuclear war. In short, the nmeas- 
ures he was advocating would provide the population vith a high de- 
gree of protection while at the same time avoiding the problems and 
dangers which so vorried Secretary Anderson. 
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tinuing, Secretary Dulles stated his firm opposition 
to the construction of massive shelter in the besements of public 
buildings. A measure like this must be approached gingerly. Pro- 
grams calling for the addition of messive besements in new Federal 
construction vould certainly involve very large costs to the Gov- 
ernment and might not add significantly to our survival capecity. 
On the otber hand, Secretary Dulles thought it would seem desir- 
able to carry out the public education program recocmended by the 
Interdepartmental Committee and programs vhich would convert ex- 
isting facilities into shelters rether than into living toubs. 
Accordingly, be ves inclined to cut the programs of the Interde- 
partaental Comittee further. 


Secretary Dulles also said he essumed that the Interde- 
partoental Comzittee had given careful thought to the experience 
of the Buropean countries in the matter of building prototype shel- 
ters. These countries have bed ouch more experience than we have 
in this field, and we could probably obtain this information froa 
them for nothing. 


In conclusion, Secretary Dulles stated that his own Plans- 
ning Board Member (Assistant Secretary Gerard Gzuith) had gone along 
with the recomzendations in NSC 5607 100 percent. He, Secretary 
Dulles, didn’t go quite that far. He would cut out the construc- 
tion aspects of NSC 5607, and would stress the use of private funds. 
He strongly opposed amy massive shelter construction piocas. 


When Secretary Dulles hed concluded his observations, Gen- 
eral Cutler seid he understood that Secretary McElroy had some rather 
special reservations vith respect to the Interdepartmertal Comittee's 
report, and that these probebly related to the possible icpeirment of 
active defense measures if a large-scale shelter program vere adopted 
by the United States. He called on Secretary McElroy *o express his 
vievs. 


Secretary McElroy said that of course he was concerned 
about the costs of a shelter prog-an in relation to other programs 
deened vital by the Department of Defense. This, however, was not 
the point that he wanted to emphasize at the present time. He then 
explained that the several research progrens described in 13C 5807 
were quite acceptable to him. Where be differed from the Interéde- 
partnental Cocmittee wes on the matter of the program of public edu- ~ 
cation. Secretary McElroy believedtiat until the Govermment had 
sufficient knowledge and information to answer the public's ques- 
tions, we should not expose then to an educational program. Ve 
don't yet know enough to answer their questions, and we needed to 
undertake further research end study before ve launched a progras 
of public edutation as to the nature of radioactive fallout and the 
bazards resulting from all-out nuclear war. Furthermore, added 
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the public interest for the Govermment to urge the people of the 
United States to store large amounts of food, water, and drugs is 
basement shelters, at a time vben ve may need to encourage otber 
types of investment and consumer buying by our people. Such « 


The President observed that he vished to esk a couple of 
questions with respect to the assumptions or 
Which the Comittee had adopted in order to 
dressing binmself to Governor Hoecgh, he said that be judged the 
Committee was talking about protection from redicactive fallout 
rethber than protection from the blast and thermal effects of nu 
Getonations. But if the primary tergets of the enemy are to be our 
U. 8. cities, then such things es swbways and the like won't he 
provide shelter--unless, of course, ve prove to be wrong in our as- 
sumption that the Soviets vill aim their attack on 
centers. Governor Zoegh replied that of course it is conceivable 
that we might be able to prevent nuclear tosbs falling upon our 
cities; but we couléd certeinly never avoid the hezard of widespread 
radicactive fallout in the event of a nuclear exchange. 


The President likewise addressed bis next question to Gov- 

ernor Hoegh. If, he said, we are thinking of an attack which vould 

( involve some 30 million U. &. casvalties in the initial exchange, ve 
have still not approached the casualty limits because there may be 
repeated attacks by the enemy after the initial attack. Such at- 
tacks might occur at a time vben people vere just coming out of 
shelter from the first attack. So, said the President, he concluded 
that when we talk about a vast muclear exchange between us and the 
enemy, we ere in fact talking about something the results of which 
are almost impossible to conceive of. 


With respect to the psychological aspects of the probdles 
of shelter, the President seid he had got together some Lnovledgable 
people and asked thes just bow such money it would take to build a 
fallout shelter on his farm sufficient to hold some 14 or 15 people. 
They had estinated the cost to be between $25 and $30 thousand, and 
the shelter was by no ceans elaborcte. This posed the psychological 
problem. The President said that maybe, if be got a good job after 
he ceased to be President, he could afford to build such a shelter, 
but most of his neighbors would not be able to do so. Im that case, 
won't they argue that only the rich are ganaging to get shelter pro- 
tection? And will they not go on from that point to insist that the 
Federal Government build shelters for thes? The President stressed 
that be was all for the construction of private shelters as far as 
this ceemed likely to go, but he confessed that be was baffled by the 
problem of working out a schene that offered hope of real success. 
Accordingly, the over-all answer seemed to hia to be for this Govern- 
ment to assure that no doubt vhatcoever existed about the protection 
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of cur mssive retaliatory capbility. In summary, the President 
stated that he agreed with the measures which had been proposed by 
the Interdepartzentel Comittee, es modified by the coments of the 
other Meabers of the Council. : 


Secretary Dulles turned to Governor Hoegh end complained 
that no one in all these years had ever told bis vbet he should 
store in the basements of bis houses. Why had be not been told? 
Governor Hoegh explained the reasons why. Since there was no vis- 
ible shelter progras, anyone vho ws found building « privete sbel- 
ter wes thought to be eccentric. Secretary Dulles pressed the 
question as to vhat kind of food should be stored in his basemect. 
Governor Hoegh replied by asking the Secretary what he liked to eat. 


Secretary McElroy commented that in his opinion it vould 
be necessary to terrify the people of the United States before they 
will do vbat Secretary Dulles was suggesting--namely, to build end 
stock shelters in their tasements. Secretary Dulles disagreed “we 
Secretary McElroy on this point. 


General Cutler next called for the views of the Director 
of the Budget. Mr. Stans stated that the Budget Bureau believed it 
undesirable to proceed et this time with any more than a small part 
of the program recommended by the interdepartmental Camzittee in 

( wsc 5807. ‘The financial probdleas were, of course, obvious, but 
Mr. Stans could perceive other objections as well. He believed 
that if we undertook the prototype shelter construction prosras, 
recoms2nted in NSC 5807, we would be inevitably committed to a full- 
scale shelter progras. Moreover, undertaking a shelter progras 
would interfere seriously vith vital progress for strengthening 
the active defenses of the United States. But above all other ob- 
jections was the fact, attested to by both the Interdepartmental 
Cormittee and the Planning Board, that many “unresolved problems" 
existed with respect to the shelter program. Therefore, before we 
invest substantial swus in any shelter construction program, the 
Bureau of the Budget feels that further studies, such es those rec- 
ommended by the Planning Board, should be undertaken. Im illustra- 
tion of his point, Mr. Stans cited the value of studies on human 
tolerance of radiation. In suwrary, concluded Mr. Stans, the Budget 
Bureau favored only the following recommendations of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee: (1) research on weapons effects; (2) research on 
the buman tolerance level of rediation; (3) a very limited progras of 
public education; and (4) studies es to vhat protection now actually 
exists throughout the United States. Mr. Stans added his belief that 
all these measures should be undertaken at a cost of no more thas 
$25 million a year for tvo years, assuming some financial help froa 
the States and the municipalities. 
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Dr. Killian expressed the view that the primary task of 
the United States was to concentrate on developing our active de- 
fenses in order to keep the nuclear bombs away. These should have 
priority over pessive defense measures. Secondly, said Dr. Killian, 
if the Govermment vere to enbark on the kind of progrem of public 
education recommended by the Interdepartmental Committee, it was 
quite likely that ve vould find ourselves obliged to go on to under- 
take a much larger shelter procres. Thirdly, and vith respect to 
the Planning Board recomendations for three additional studies over 
and above those recommended by the Interdepartmental Comittee, Dr. 
Killian expressed doubt that any of these studies would ectmwlly 
bring us to as definite conclusions es the Planning Board boped to 
achieve. Nevertheless, Dr. Killian sdvoceted proceeding with the 
studies recommended by the Planning Soard. The first and second 
studies seemed to him, on the whole, very reasonedle. As to the 
third study--to wit, the probles of the survival uf populations in 
the period following their coming out of shelter after a massive 
nuclear exchange--Dr. Killian wes not sure that further study vould 
throv much light on this problem, although he believed that it was 
probebly worth trying. As to the fourth study, proposed wiilater- 
ally by ODM, this seemed to Dr. Killian infeasible as an undertak- 
ing. At dest, it would require years to complete, ané would involve 
an enormous effort if any conclusion vere to be reached, although ed- 
mittedly this wes the beart of *he problens. 





( Tae Acting Director of ODM, Mr. Patterson, in response to 
@ question from Generel Cutler, said that he would not press for the 
time being the inclusion of the study proposed by the ODN Planning 
Board liexber, although be reserved the right to bring the matter up 
at a leter time, on grounds that nltinately it could not be possed 
over. 


Apropos of a remark by Dr. Killian that the midlic educa- 
tion prograz proposed by the Interdepartmental Cocmittee would tend 
to elarm the people of the United States, the President said that he 
must strongly disagree with Dr. Killian. He believed, on the con- 
trary, that the progres of public education vould make us nore ef- 
fective. 


At this point Cenerel Cutler reminded the Council that the 
Bolifield (Chet Holifield, D-Calif.) Comaittee would commence public . 
hearings on shelter early in April. Perhaps, therefore, it would be 
advisable to bear now from the Vice President as to what these hear- 
ings vere likely to involve. 
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The Vice President replied that, generally speaking, the 
views that Dr. Killian had just expressed rade very good serse to 
him, and that he would like to edd that Governor Hoegh, ** /ederal 
Civil Defense Administrator, had just ebout the most wnankless job 
in the world. While Governor Boegh had done a fine jobd in producing 
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the report of the Interdepartcental ccomittee, the Vice President 
said that be could not but be concorned also by the statements that 
Secretary Anderson had azde at the outset of the meeting. The Vice 
President felt that if we went deyond educational] and research pro- 
gracs in the field of shelter, we would presently generate political 
pressures for a Federal shelter prosres which sight involve « seri- 
ous loss in our active defenses end in our capacity for massive re- 
taliation. Se added that be shared the President's viewpoist that 
there really wasn't much difference, in terms of national survival, 
between casualties of 30 million and of 5O gillice Avericans. While 
it might matter to the 20 million who vere not killed, the Vice Pres- 
ident believed that if 30 million Atericans vere killed in « nuclear 
exchange, there would te no hope of the United States surviving. 
What would really save the United States vere our active defenses. 
While we certainly have to do something in the way of «a shelter pro- 
gram, because the country demauis it, we should do es little as ve 
can to satisfy this Gezand. If we went further than that, and be- 
came too involved in a shelter program, ve would be bound to lose 
the correct balance betveen active and passive defenses. This, con- 
cluded the Vice President, wes the right line to take in dealing 
with the Zolifield Committee. 


General Cutler asked the Vice President if be had observed 
strong pressure in the Congress for a large-scale chelter progran. 
The Vice President said that he thought not, and edded that be was 
inclined to agree with Uncer Secretary of the Treasury Scritmer, 
that the Planning Board suggesticn--that a selection for pilot stud- 
ies micht be made on the tasis of the first five cities to volunteer 
matching funds--was politically impractical. The Vice President 
counselled against stirring up the public when at the present tine 
all they want us to do is to spend ourselves out of the resessica. 


General Cutler next called on Governor Hoech, sugsesting 
that he speak to the point of the Federal example as a necessary 
stimnlant to the construction of private shelters. Se asked Gov- 
ernor Hoegh how we could possibly proceed with an efiective public 
edacations program if we 4i4 not set some kind of example to our 
citicens by building sbelter at the Federal level. Had this not 
been the gist of Governor Hoegh's arsuments? Governor Hoegh re- 
plied emphatically in the affircative, and enlarged on his point. 
It might be possible to reduce the size of the recomended program 
for the construction of prototype fallout shelters, but it was abd- 
solutely essential to baild some such prototypes. Governor Boegh 
also felt that the construction of shelter in new Federal buildings 
was a necessary example for the States and local cosmmmities. 


At this point General Cutler undertook to describe the 
consensus of the mceeting. Ee believed that this consensus favored 
going forward with the research programs which had been recommended 
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{At this point, the President announced to the Men- 
bers of the Council that be had just been brought « 
note indicating thet Khrushchev had replaced Bual- 
ganin as head of the Soviet Government.) 


General Cutler vent on to say that be was not sure of the 
attitude of the Council toward the pilot studies, but be vas sure 
that the rest of the Interdepartmental Committee's recommendations 
were not acceptable until the Council bad hed another look et the 
matter after cocpletion of the research progress vhich the Council 
apparently endorsed. 


The Acting Director of the U. &. Information Agency, Mr. 
Avott Washbuim, spoke in support of undertaking the constructions 
of at least a few prototype shelters because, be warmed, without 
such shelters it would be impossible to launch an effective program 
, of public education. General Cutler thought well of this sucgestion, 
( and osked Governor Roegh certain questions about this matter. 


kr. Patterson said that he, op the other hand, wes dis- 
turbed about the program for public education if this were to be 
undertaken prior to the completion and evaluation of the recormended 
research programs. Ee felt that the Government must be in a posi- 
tion to answer clearly the public's questions. Governor Soegh said 
that be believed that we were already in a position to answer the 
public's questions, as a result of the knowledge and informatics 
which had been acquired by FCDA and ARC. 


Mr. Patterson then expressed bicself as being in favor of 
@ matching prog-as for building shelter in public teildings, rather 
than @ prog-as in which all the costs of shelter construction vere 
borne by the Federal Government. in reply to this argument, Cover- 
nor Hoegh again stressed the value of the example set by the Federal 
Goverment. Th 
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The President said that this was one of the hardest probd- 

| lems in the vorléd on which to make a vise decision. Generel Cutler 
therefore suggested leaving the matter vhere it wes. He would under- 
take to write e Record of Action which be would discuss with the Pres- 
ident so that the President could make a decision after thinking the 

matter over at greater length. 
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The National Security Council: 


a. 


Noted and discussed the report om the subject (™SC 5607) 
prepared by the Interdepertaental Comittee established 
for the purpose by NSC Action No. 1842-e; in the light 
of (1) the coments and recomendations of the NSC Plaz- 
ning Board on SC 5607, transaitted ty the reference 
menoranédus of March 26, 1958, and (2) the views of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on NSC 5607 (trancnitted by the 
reference msemoran@uz of March 26, 1956) and on the 
above-mentioned Planning Board comments end recomen- 
dations (as surmmrized orally at the oeeting). 


Agreeéd that the following measures should be undertaken 
© carry out the concept of fallout shelter for protec- 
tion of the civil popelation against rediaticn hazard, 
in accordance with NSC Action No. 1642-4: 


(1) A research and development progras along the lines 
of: 


(a) ‘The recommendations in paragraph 1-a of NSC 


(db) The recommendations by the NSC Planning Board 
im pecagraph 1, page 1, and subparagraphs 2-a and 
-b, page 3, of the enclosure to the reference 
nemorandum of March 26, 1958. 


(2) A limited program of prototype construction of rel- 
atively small-capacity fallout shelters, differing 
in Gesign and type (including multiple-use) and 
adapted to differing conditions such es clisate; 
appropriate tests by ectual occupensy for realis- 
tic periods of time to be conducted after couple- 
tion (total cost not to exceed $5 million). 


(3) A nation-wide survey along the lines recomended 
in subparagraph 2-a of NSC 5607. 


(4) Initiation of a progres of public education along . 
the lines recomsended in paragraph 3 of NSC 5607, — 
as modified by FODA in the light of NS discussion 
and es outlined in the Annex hereto (cost estimated 
at not over $12.5 million for FY 1959; subsequent 
anomal appropriations to be Geternined on the basis 
of experience). 


(5) The elements of a tase for rapid acceleration along 
the lines recocmenéed in paragraph 4 of NEC 5807. 
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(6) ‘The incorporation of fallout shelter in the cos- 
structics of new Federal civilians buildings, of 


c. Requested that the studies recomended by the NX Plan- 
ming Board and referred to in d-(1)-(b) above, and « 
report by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator on 
the statas of plans and ections to carry out the other 
measures described in } above, be sulmitted to the 
Council by July 1, 1998. 


Deferred action on the measures recommended in para- 
graphs 1-d (except the lisited program in d-(2) above), 
2-d, 2-c, 5-d, and 6a and -d of BEC S807; pending con- 
sideration by the Council of the reports requested in 
c above. 


NOTE: The actions in b and c above, as approved by the 


President, subsequently transmitted for inmplemen- 
tation as follows: 


( ‘  ® (except b-(1)-(d)) and ¢ to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator. 


b-(1)-(d) and ¢ to the Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology, the Chair- 
man, AEC, the Director, ODM, and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator. 
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3. FROPOSED RSORGANIZATION OF THE DIPARDENT OF DEFcuse 
(esc STH; WSS STAI) 
Secretary McElroy said that the presentatios of the Defense 
Department's proposals for reorganization would be gives by Mr. Charles 
A. Coolidge, of Boston, who wes in charge of this project st the Penta- 
gon. In anticipation of presenting these proposals to the President, 
and in order to obtain the dest available advice, the Defense Depari- 
ment hed e=xployed a large group of consultants, quarterteched by Mr. 
Coolia@ge an@ including Admiral A-a€ford, General Tvinin;s, Generel Breé- 
ley, General Grusnther, Mr. lelsom Rockefeller, former Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Willias foster ané, on occasion (because of 111 health), 
forcer Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett. As the Council would per- 
ctive, continued Secretary McElroy, we have moved in four directions 
in these reco—=menéed ts in the organization of the Defense 
Department, mamely: (1) the comund structure, (2) eliniration of 
interservice rivalry, (3) better direction of research and enzineer- 
ing, and (5) toprovements of efficiency both within the Military Ser- 
vices and within the Departeent of Defense, vith a view especially to 
speecing up Cecision-caking. 


‘ cretery McElroy then called on Mr. Coolidge, who cpoke 
from notes with the assistance of a large chart of the sev organica- 
tion. Among other matters, Mr. Coolidge pointed out thet in the re- 

( viseé commend structare it was proposed to abandon the use of one or 
another of the Military Services as an executive agent of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The line of coruné for the future under this pro- 
posed >eorganization plan vould be fron the President to the Seere- 
tary of Defense to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the ficgsting forces. 
Thus there would be no intervention of a Service Chief of Staff in 
the line of cosuné. Sech an toprovenent should enable us to face 
up more promptly to any emergency. 


Mr. Coolidge pointed out also that a great deal of time 
ana thought hed been given to the oft-mentioned propocel for the 
creation of a single Chief of Staff. Hovever, it bed been decided 

to retain the present system with certain changes which sight, per- 
haps, appear at first sight picayme but which, in fact, Mr. Cool- 
tage thought might prove very effective. He citeé a mucber of such 
changes, of which perhaps the most significant related to Research 
end Development, vbose heed was in the future to be provided vith «a 
lot more autbority than the heads of MAD in the post. Under the see 
system, the bead of MLD would supervise al) the research end engin- 
eering activities of the Depertment, and would be responsible for 
making certain that all the research and Cevelogoent required for 
the several cicsions of our armed forces (such as CONAD and Conti- 
nental Defense) were ectually being carried owt. Appropriations 

for research and development would be made only to the Srcretary 

of Defense, and not to the several military departments. Mr. Cool- 
idge said thet no Gecision hed yet been made as to the precise title 
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' to be given the head of KD, but that, regaréless of title, he would 
rerk as an Under Secretary. 


With respect to the comeral fupctiocns of the Departeent of 
Defense, the new reorganizstice plas would suggest the elininatice 
of poragrsst 4 of Section 202 of the National Security Act of 1947, 
which states that the Departments of the Army, the Mevy and the Air 
Force “shall be scporately administered by their respective Secre- 
taries uwoder the cirection, authority ané control] of the Secretary 
of Defense.” Mr. Coolidge pointed out that such elizizmstice would 
pot mean that we would abolish the Service Secretaries, but the 
elininration of this phraseology would enable the Secretary cf De- 
fense clearly to cirect the Service Secretaries. Moreover, all «ap- 
propriations by the Congress benceforth would be sade solely to the 
Secretary of Defense and not to the Services. 


It was likewise proposed that the prosotion of all offi- 
cers above the rank of Major General or its equivalent is the other 
Services sboulé be made on the recomvendation of the Secretary of 
Defense rather than upon recommendation by a Service Secretary. 
This move was Gesigned to encourage an over-all rether thon « Ser- 
vice point of view azong officers of senior rank. Is this comec- 
tion, the proposed reorganisation vould seek authority to transfer 
an officer fron one Service to anoteer with the officer's own con- 


( curyence. 


with respect te cutting Gown the munber of Acsistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense, Mr. Coolidge indicated that the proposed rec- 
ormiznGations had not come as fer as Mr. Vinsos and other Congres- 
siomal critics woulé like us to go. We bdBelieve that many of the 
Gena>ds for olesale reduction in the maber of Assistant Secre- 
‘aries vere not realistic. If ve attempted to get rié of too cany 
such people, we would find ourselves beck ip the Forrestal Gays, 
with a Secretary of Defense who cs simply pluysically wabdle to 
carry out ell the ¢etails of bis respinsibility. everthbeless, 
eccording to these recomendations the Secretary of Defense would 
plan to review the operations of each of the Assistant Secretaries 
to see that there was no Guplication or inefficiency. Tus far, 
only ome Aésistent Gecretarysbip wild be abolished. 


Secretary McElroy commerted that whatever one called these | 
Aesistent Secretaries, their functions were necessary, ané it wes 
eesier to induce better men to serve if they were given the renk and 

itle of Acsistert Secretary of Defense. 
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At this point the President said that he would presently 
be obliged to leave the Council meeting, and be would lie to offer 
one or tvo thought for discussion after bis Gepartare. The Presi- 
dent said be firmly believed that if this reorganisation conlé 
achieve the elininetion of the ertifictal roles and aissions of 
‘ the Services, and Cepend instesd on the unified comands, and if, 
secom@ly, we could get rid of the concept of “separately c4ninistered” 
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referred to by Mr. Coolidge, and thirdly, if we could achieve suffi- 
cient financial flexibility in the hands of the Secretary of Defense, 
the President was convinced that we would have achieved three great 
legislative changes which very much needed to be made. On the whole, 
therefore, the President seemed to indicate approval of the proposals 
which had been outlined by Secretary McElroy and Mr. Coolidge. 


Mr. Cutler pointed out that since the recormendations which 
had been presented for information *o the Council had yet to be for- 
mally presented to the President for his epprovel, the content of the 
proposals should not be discussed outside the walls of the Cabinet 
Roos except under most careful security safeguards. The President 
acreed, and said he expected the foregoing recomendations to be co- 
ordinated, and he hoped that the Military Services would vigorously 
support these recommendations. If they vere so supported, the Pres- 
ident wes confident that we could win Congressional exproval for the 
recomsendations. 


(The President then left the meeting.) 


The Vice Presidert inouired as to the effect of the elimi- 
nation of Section 202(4%) concerning the seperate administretion of 
the Departzents of the Army, the liavy ani ‘w “ir Force by their re- 
spective Secretaries. Secretary icElroy repi.eac that the effect of 

( the elimination of this phraseology vould be largely psychological 

in character. This concept of separately edministered Services was 
used to support divisiveness on Capitol Hill more often than in the 
Pentazon itself. Indeed, in genevel inter-service rivelry on Capi- 
tol Hill was worse than it was in the Pentagon. He believed that 
this wes as important a change es any that the Defense Departament 
was making in its recommended reosyanization proposals. 


The iu.t!onal Security Council: 
Noted and discussed an oral report on the reco-mendation 


by the Secretary of Defense on the subject, as presented 
by the Secretary of Defense and Hr. Charles A. Coolidge. 


As Soret thea 


RETT GLEASON 
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LEGISLATIVE LEADERSHIP MEETING 





April 1, 1958 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


Outer Space - Doctors Killiaa, Purcell and York gave « briefing 
similar to that at Cabinet and along the lines of the recently issued 
Report, elaborating somewhat on the missile requirements for carrying 
various payloads, showing that {rom any particular recket, the heaviest 
payload could be had for a satellite mission, whereas the payload was 
sharply reduced for projects involving the moon, aad still further re- 
duced for shooting as far as Mars. 


The plan for establishing the National Aviation aud Space Agency was 
outlined. Dr. Killian emphasised that peaceful space research would 
long be dependent on Defense Department missiles, yet it was desirable 
to conduct the son-military research outside of the Defense Department. 
Hence, the decision to continue ARPA even while setting up NASA. Die- 
cussien was very limited, consisting mostly of Ben. Kaowland's interest 
in being certain that space projects would not be considered a secondary 
interest by the NACA people, who would be predominant ia the new 
agency. Dr. Killian was able to assure him that the NACA was already 
enthusiastically pressing into the sew field, and the problem would rather 
be ene of sverenthusiagm if anything. 


Defense Reorganisation - Mr. McElroy and Mr. Coolidge made a 
lengthy presentation of the changes to be recommended by the President. 
The plan for revising the appropriations process, so that appropriations 
would be made to the Secretary of Defense (rather than the services) 
stirred Gen. Bridges’ interest particularly. He thought this was an 
especially important item because it involved getting iato a field that 
had traditionally belonged to the Congress which always had made 
epecific appropriations to the services. Sec. McElroy pointed out that 
the customary specific amounts for specific iteme would be developed 
ae always in the Committee hearings, but by appropriating to the Secretary, 
and by giving him flexibility, he could modify programs ae required by 
new developments -- but he would have to inform the Congress of any 
changes being made. 
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At the end of the presentation, the President said he wanted to put a 
foundation under thie in terme of his own thinking. He then spoke at 
length and with much intensity on the importance of streamlining the 
security o-genisation to meet modera requirements. Hence came the | 
great need for looking more to the unified commanders, for giving the 
Secretary groater flexibility, and for eliminating and controlling the 
rivalries among the services in research and development. He con- 
cluded by saying that he waen't greatly concerned with the detaile of 
changes to be made, just eo the Secretary got the authority and the 
flexibility that would prevent him from being hamstrung in his efforts 
to get the best defense for the nation. 
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Legislative Supplementary Notes, April 1, 1953 - page 2 


Sen. Knowland, in response to a direct question from the President, 
said he had no question about the basic need which cencerned the Presi- 
dent. He felt, however, that in handling the detailed proposals, there 
wae great need to recognise the concern that people in Congrese would 
have about maintaining their traditional power of appropriating funds; 
Congress would not surrender this lightly. 


The President agreed this would be of concern, thea went on to stress 
again the need for avoiding duplication among the services, especially 
when the defense budget was getting to $41 billion. Lf just one billion 
could be saved through this, he pointed out, it would cover a vast 
amount of requirements in other places in the government. 


Nuclear Test Cessation - The President told the Leaders that the 
Khrushchev etatement on ceseation of teste was something anticipated 
by Administration officials. He said the Administration had had many 
conferences as to whether we might do something like that if only as 

@ move in the contest for world opinion; but the decision had been 
made, in the interests of our national security, not to end our nuclear 


testing. 


The President saw some relationship between the Soviet announcement 
and their frantic search for a Summit meeting -- perhaps they hoped 
this would obviate the need for discussing the problem. 








The President asserted that Americans can properly say they want to 
be friendly, but certainly they must keep their powder dry. A list of 
all the things the United States has done is being pulled together, the 
President said, so the best presentation can be made of our position -- 
which we must stick to. The President said he would welcome any new 
ideas on how to convince the world of our friendliness, and our desire 


to be decent and peaceful. 
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SC’ Actions Nos, 1841'and 1842 
emo for NSC /from Exe¢utive |Secretary, 
subject: -*Report to the President by 
the Becurity \Resources Panel of the 
ODM Science Advisory Committee", 
dated January 22, 1958 
wey J 7 Uy . | 
F. a tions hbs, 1877 and 1878 
G. Memos for from Executive Secretary, 
tr subject, dated March 24 and 26, 
H. NSC Action No, 1882 


Se. . 


The National Security Council, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Judge Lawrence E. Walsh for the Attorney General, 
the Director, Bureau of the Budget, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, Capt. John H. Morse, Jr., USN, for the Chair- 
man, Atomic Energy Commission, and the Chairman, Council of 
Economic Advisers, at the 300th Council Meeting on March 27 
1958, noted and discussed the report on the subject (NSC 5807) 
prepared by the Interdepartmental Committee established for 
the purpose by NSC Action No, 1842-e; in the light of (1) the 
comments and recommendations of the NSC Planning Board on 

NSC 5807, transmitted by the reference memorandum of March 24, 
1958, and (2) the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 

NSC 5807 (transmitted by the reference memorandum of March 26, 
1958) and on the above-mentioned Planning Board comments and 
recommendations (as summarized orally at the meeting). 
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By NSC Action No, 1882-b, the Ccuncil agreed that certain | 
measures should be undertaken to carry out the concept of 
fallout shelter for protection of the civil population against 
radiation hazard, in accordance with NSC Action No, 1842-d. 
This action is enclosed herewith as NSC 5807/1. 


The Council also (NSC Action No, 1882-c and -d): 
c. Requested that the studies recommended by the Nc 


Planning Board and referred to in NSC Action 
No, 1882-b-(1)-(b), and a report by the Federal Civil 
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Defense Administrator on the status of plans and 
actions to carry out the other measures described in 


NSC Action No, 1882-b, be submitted to the Council 
by July 1, 1958. 


ad. Deferred action on the measures recommended in 
paragraphs 1-b (except the limited program in NSC 
Action No, 1882-b-(2)), 2-b, 2-c, 5-b, and 6-a and -b 
of NSC 5807; pending consideration by the Council of 
the reports requested in c above, 


The President, on April 2, 1958, approved NSC Action 
No, 1832, and paragraphs b and c thereof have been referred 
for appropriate implementation as follows: 


b (except b-(1)-(b)) and c to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, : 


b-(1)-(b) -- the recommendation by the NSC Planning Board 
in paragraph 1, page l, of the enclosure to the 
reference memorandum or March 24, 1958 -- to the 


Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology. 


b-(1)-(b) -- the recommendation by the NSC Planning Board 
in subparagraph 2-a, page 3, of the enclosure to the 
reference memorandum of March 24, 1958 -- to the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Conrmission, in consultation 
with the Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology. 


b-(1)-(b) -- the recommendation by the NSC Planning Board 
in subparagraph 2-b, page 3, of the enclosure to the 
reference memorandim of March 24, 1958 -- to the 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, and the 
Federal éivil Defense Administrator in consultation 
with the Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology. 
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Executive Secretary 
cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 


The Attorney General 

The Director, Bureau of the Budget 

The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 

The Federal éivil Defense Administrator 

The Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 

The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Director of Central Inteliigence 

The Special Assistant to the President for Science and 





Technology 
The Special Assistant to the President for Public Works 
Planning 
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MEASURES TO CARRY OUT THE CONCEPT OF SHELTER 





1. By NSC Action No, 1882-b, the National Security 
Council agreed that the following measures should be under- 
taken to carry out the concept of fallout shelter for pro- 
tection of the civil population against radiation hazard, 
in accordance with NSC Action No. 1842-d: 


@. A research and development program along the lines 
of the recommendetions in paragraph l-a of NSC 53807, 
which reads as follows: 


"(1) Research and Develorment, including prototype 
construction (exploiting multiple-use principle to 
the maximum) 
$:illions 
"(a) Research $6.5 (annual rate) 








"Althouzh sufficient knowledge of weapons’ 
effects and of shelter design now exists to 
permit proceeding with a complete and 
effective fallout shelter program if this 
were deemed desiraodle, expanded research is 
necessary to refine our knowledge, 
particularly of blast sheiter, and develop 
more economical and efficient shelter models. 
In a program of this magnitude, well con- 
sidered research should save many times its 
initial cost. 


"The following program of research is elready 
identified and can be uncerteken as rapidly 
es funds are made available, 


"(14) The field testing, with nuclear 
weapons, of shelters, other structures, and 
shelter equipment; provision for development 
and execution of radiological defense 
measures; exposure of animals to weapons! 
effects; and the instrumentation necessary 
to evaluate results obtained. 

----- $2.0 Millions 


"(44) The design of various prototype 
shelters, the development of shelter pro- 
grams, and development and laboratory 
testing of structures, facilities, equipment 
and materials nct requiring nuclear field 
tests. | 

----- $1.0 Million 
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"(4i1) Studies dealing with psychological, 
emotional, educational and morale problems 
and ceterminations of tolerance limits under 
emergency conditions; medical, food, and 
water requirements in shelter habitation; 
and sanitary controls to permit tolerable 
occupation. 

----- $1.5 Millions 


"(4v) Development of architectural 
designs and specifications for new types of 
multiple-use shelters which will be 
attractive as well as practical. The 
Committee believes that attention should be 
given to the use of grants to schools of 
architecture and engineering which would 
stimulate curriculum development, training 
of new students, and new concepts of shelter 
design. 

----- $2.0 Millions 


"While the above prosram will be of highest importance in 
improving our capabilities to develop a comprehensive 
shelter system, there are serious unsolved problems 
relating to effects of nuclear attack on humans, including 
the immediate and long-range effects of radiation, and to 
the development of measures to provide protection against 
or mitigate those effects. The Committee feels that a 
special assessment is required to determine whether 
present research efforts in this field by the several 
agencies of Government are reasonably adequate or whether 
further coordination or acceleration is indicated, It 

is therefore recommenced that a suitable group be 
designated to evaluate the present efforts and to report 
on their acequacy, including recommendations for improve- 
ment of the total netional effort, if such is warranted," 
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b. A research and cevelcpment program along the 
lines of the recommendations by the NSC Planning Board, 
as follows: 


(1) The Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology to recommend a qualified 
group to make a special assessment as to (a) the 
adequacy of present research efforts by the several 
agencies of Government on the design and testing of 
shelters and on the effects of nuclear attack on 
humans, including the immediate and long-range effects 
of radiation and measures to mitigate such effects; 
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and (b) whether such research efforts should be 
better coordinated, integrated, or accelerated. 
(Paragraph 1, page 1, of the enclcsure to the 
reference memorandum of March 24, 1958.) 


(2) The Atomic Energy Commission, in con- 
sultation with the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Science and Technology, to undertake through 
appropriate means a study appraising the upper limits 
of massive concentrated nuclear detonations and their 
by-products which could be tolerated by the peoples 
of the world and by the world itself. (Paragraph 2-a, 
page 3, of the enclosure to the reference memorandum 
of March 24, 1958.) 


(3) The Office of Pelense Mobilization and the 
Federal Civil Defense Adminictration, in consvlitetion 
with the Special Assistant to the President °-. 

Science and Technclogy, to undcerteke a study appraising 
the problem of survival of populations in the period 
following their coming cut of snelter after a massive 
nuclear exchange. (Paragraph 2-b, page 3, of the 
enclosure to the reference memorandum of March 24, 


1958. ) 


c. A limited program of prototype construction of 


relatively small-capacity fallout shelters, differing in 
design and type (including multiple-use) and adapted to 
cgiffering conditions such as climate; appropriate tests 
by actual occupancy for realistic periods of time to be 
conducted after completion (total cost not to exceed 

$6 million). 


qd. A nation-wide survey along the lines recommended 


in subparagraph 2-a of NSC 5807, which reads as follows: 


"2. Surveys and Pilot Studies 


"a. Development of estimated availability of 
existing shelter on a sampling basis 


"As a basis for national planning, 
definitive information is needed 
regarding the capability of existing 
structures to provide fallout 

shelter, particularly in large cities, 
The Comnittee recommends that a 

Survey of existing structures be con- 
ducted on @ tampling basis to yield 


N 
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such information, This would tes 
handled through direct Federal con- 
tract, and would be completed in 
one year. 


nama $2.0 Millions" 


e. Initiation of a program of public education along 
the Tines recommended in paragraph 3 of NSC 5807, as 
modified by FCDA in the light of NSC discussion and as 
outlined below (cost estimated at not over $12.5 million 
for FY 1959; subsequent annual appropriations tc be 
determined on the basis of experience): 


Outline of Proposed Coverage of FCDA 
Information and Education Program 


(1) Objectives 








(a) Public understanding of nutlear weapons 
effects, particularly radiation. 
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7) 
(b>) Instruction on effective measures of ot 
protection, mo 

ct 
(2) Low-Key Characteristics 73 
The program would aveid harmful over-excitement Se. 
of the people by careful treatment of the nature oe 
and imminence of the threat, @ f. 
2) 
(a) Prudence, not alarm, is the keynote. All n° 
of our best efforts will be directed 25 

toward avoiding nuclear war; but prudence oa 

and a concern for the Country's future “ 


dictate the desirability of taking steps 

to improve chances of survival in order to 

rebuild and protect our national heritage 

if nuclear attack should occur, (We pay a | 
lot of money for insurance of Various sorts | 
while doing our best to avoid the con- 


tingencies against which we are insuring 
ourselves, ) 








(b) The national fallout shelter policy is based | 
firmly on the philosophy of the obligation 
of each property-owner to provide pro- 
tection on his own premises. The Federal 
Government will provide information on how 
to do it, backed up by example of providing 


fallout protection in its new buildings in | 
the future. : 
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(3) #rograns 





(a) Support of adult education programs to 
increase understanding of (1) the effects 
of nuclear weapons, (11) what can be and 
is being done to provide protection, and 
(441) the place of individual preparedness 
in the total national security program. 


(b) Combination of training films, instruction 
materials, magazine articles (popular, 
trade, etc.), newspaper features, TV pro- 
grams, etc., aimed in appropriate con- 
bination at the following broad sutjects: 


(1) Nuclear weapons effects on people, 
plants and animals. 


(44) How to provide fallout protection. 


(444) Family fallout protection (including 
simple "How-to-do-it" information). 


(4v) Improvised home and basement 
shelters. 


(v) Protection of food and water. 

(vi) What governments (Federal, State, 
local) are doing about fallout 
protection. 

(vii) Radiological decontamination. 


(c) The use of national organizations to 
disseminate information. 
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f. The elements of a base for rapid acceleration 
along the lines recommended in paragraph 4 of NSC 53807, 
which reads as follows: 


"4. Elements of a Base for Rapid $Millions 
Acceleration -> (annually) 


"The measures proposed above are designed 
to promote shelter construction without 
extensive financial participation by the 
Federal Government. The Committee 
recognizes, however, the possibility thai 
these measures may be ineffective and that 
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the Government might later wish to initiate 
a shelter program on an accelerated basis. 
Many of the other recommended measures will 
assist in preparing a base for rapid 
expansion, but in addition it is believed 
that specific attention should be given to 
the preparation of a "shelf" of plans and 
information which might save months of 
delay in an emergency. 


"Specific items proposed are: 


"(1) Identification of materials, 
equipment and ménpower 
----- $1 Million (annually) 


"(2) Preparation and maintenance of 
standby orders and organization 
"eeene $0.5 Million (annuelly)’ 


g-. The incorporation of fallout shelter in the con- 
struction of new Federal civilian buildings, of suitable 
size, desimed after this date, along the lines recommended 
in paragraph 5-a of NSC 5807, which reads as follcows 
(supplemental appropriations for such shelter in 
buildings for which funds have already been appropriated 
will not be sought): 


"5, Incorporation of shelter in civilian Federal 
buildings 


"The Committee agrees that Federal example 
is an indispensable element in any 
combination of measures designed to 
stimulate State, local government, and 
private spending for fallout shelters. 


Millions 
"a. New Construction ~> (annually) 


"Projections of new Federal con- 
struction activity (including the Post 
Office construction program, but 
excluding military construction) indicate 
a potential level of about 125,000 
shelter spaces annually at an average 
cost of $52 per shelter space. This 
assumes utilization of new buildings for 
community shelter where practicable, 
thereby setting an example to local 
Government and business, and avoiding 


charges of favored treatmen’, for Federal 
employees." 
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DRAFT - April 7, 1958 


Some Elements of a National Military Strategy in a Time 
of Maximum Tension, Distrust and Destructive Capability 








l. Because of the incalculable destructiveness, general war affords 
& means of achieving only one important national objective; l.e., use as a 
last resort to prevent Soviet imposition of ite will on the U.S. by force. 

2. Only when convinced that a Soviet all-out attack is imminent 
will the U.S. consider launching 4 preventive war. 


3. The purpose of maintaining a capability for massive nuclear 


retaliation |ls deterrence. 


4. Because U.S. strategic muclear capability is intended almost 


entirely for retaliation .... 


5. ee 


6. Strategic nuclear capability, in contrast to tactical nuclear 





capability, «...«. 





7. sees 

8. The U.S. must oppose limited aggression with whatever weapons 
are necessary and suitable, including the use of tactical nuclear weapons. 
Should the Soviet Union or our allies come to suspect that fear of general 
war would prevent us from effectively opposing limited aggression, such 
aggression would become inevitable and would not be resisted by our allies. 


9. (I dieagree with this thought. ) 
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10. (I disagree here, as well, on the same grounds; |.e., that 


the Soviets are emboldened by weakness and deterred by strength, in 


my view.) 
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April 9, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD: 


The President said he had an excellent talk with Secretary Gates and 
Admiral Burke at the White House last evening. They said the 
Marines are particularly emotional over the proposed reorganiza- 
tuon. 


As to themselves, they said that they completely accept the basic 
propositions of unified strategic planning and direction, and placing 
all activities under the control of the Secretary of Defense. They 
are rather afraid of what their staffs might do, however, since there 
is a great deal more emotionalism and apprehension at lower levels 
than they thernselves feel. 


in 


Also, they said that they had prepared a plan a few months ago, which 
was very thoroughly worked out and coordinated within the Navy 
Department, and they don't see how they can change their position 

s9 quichly. 


the United States" 


They added that they knew a lot of people were calling them 
recalcitrants. They do not feel that they are that at all, since they 
support the basic concept the President has put forward. They 

told the President they were worried about the situation they would 
face when they were called to testify. The President said it is simply 
amatter of not getting rattled. He felt that they can answer ques- 
tions quite satisfactorily, given that they have the conviction favoring 


unified strategic planning and command direction which they had earlier 
indicated. 


"“Declassified for Publication 
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The President said that several times in the conversation they men- 
tioned their "apprehensions" over what might be done under some 
future President or some future Secretary of Defense. The appre- 
hensions do not apply in the present circumstances. The President 
said he talked these apprehensions out withthem. The primary one 
represented concern over a single service of supply. The President 
told them he had never believed in it and does not now, There 























should, however, be the capability for single management of various 
"common use" items. The President thought they accepted this 

line of thinking very well. They also said they were afraid that the 
services might become "mere shells" with consequent loss of morale. 


The President said he streesed to them the tremendous responsibilities 


and tasks that would still remain, and felt that their minds were much 
put at ease by this explanation. 


Again they came back to the need for the provision “separately ad- 
rnin stered," Here he made clear that he expects the Secretaries 


to administer their departments; the point is to rernove the basis 


for the argument and resistance now encountered in attempts to 
eliminate duplication, etc. 


They expressed full and wholehearted agreement with the proposals 
that are being made concerning research and development. 


The President said they expressed most effusively their gratitude for 
inviting them in and talking the matter out with them, and said that 

he had rermoved a tremendous burden from their minds. The 
President commented that there was need for someone who has worked 
closely with them, such as General Persons if he were available, to 
stay in close contact with thern, and work out additional points of 


concern that might arise. 
/) 
/ 


7s 


/ 
al4, Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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Letter From the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Quarles) to 


Secretary of State Dulles 


Washington, April 22, 1958. 


{Source: Department of State, Central Files, 711.56300/4-2258. Top 


Secret. 2 pages of source text not declassified. | 
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—_—_ PRESENTATION TO THE NSC ON 24 APRIL 1958 
BY 
WILLIAM M, HOLADAY 
DIRECTOR OF GUIDED MISSILES 





Mr. President: 


At the 27th February meeting of the National Security Council, the 
Secretary of Defense agreed to report to the Council his recommendatioxns 
concerning the following three points given in the Report to the President 
by the Security Resources Panel of the ODM Science Advisory Committee. 
These are: 

(1) Report on whether decisions should be made now: 

(a) To produce additional first-generation ICDMs 
beyoad the 130 currently programmed, to be 
operational prior to the end of FY 1963; 

(6) To build additional launching sites required to 
rnake operational any additional first-generation 
ICBMs so produced; and 

(c) To harden such additional launching sites. 


(2) Report on whether to order now production of more than 





3 POLARIS submarice missile systems; and on possible 
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further acceleration of production. 
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(3) Report on whether to install interirn defense against 
ballistic missiles attack at SAC bases, utilizing modified 


available acti-aircraft rissiles. 
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The Secretary of Defexse agreed at the 16 January mecting to 
report on whether to Increase the number of operational IRBMe beyond 
the 8 squadrons (120 miseiles) now approved. 

In arriving at our decisions it appeared appropriate to consider these 
questions in the light of the over-all missile capabilities which the U.S. would 
have during this time period. Preseuted on this chart are the following 
missiles: 


JUPITER 

THOR 

ATLAS 

TITAN 

POLARIS 

MACE 

REGULUS 

SNARK 
The basic chart chows those programs specifically approved by the President 
in black. The programs recormmended by the JCS as a part of JSOP 61 are 
shown in blue on the first overlay. 

Although the three additional programs here indicated, the MACE, 

the REGULUS IJ and the SNARK are aerodynamic missiles somewhat more 
vulnerable to enemy defexnees than are the ballistic missiles, we consider 


that theso missiles will be effective weapons for sorme time to come. The 


capabillty which they represent must be considered as complimentary to the 
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ecveral ballistic rnaissile programs, 
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On the basis of the Information available, the Department of Defense 


does nbt at this time propose an increase in the ATLAS program over the 


oe 
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9 squadron approved program. While ATLAS bases are currently planned 
to be soft, latest studies indicate that the effectiveness of these missiles 
can be improved by diversification of deployment. Plans call for 1 squadroa 
at Carnp Cooke, 2 squadrons at Warren AFB, Wyoming, 1 squadron at 
Offutt AFB, Nebraska and 1 squadron at Fairchild AFB near Spokane, 
Washington. Considerations are being given to a semi-hard, 20 lb. bese 
desloyrment method for the 6, 7, 8 and 9 squadrons. 

With respect to the TITAN program, the 1959 budget augmentation 
request includes 50 million additional dollars for this programm. Total will 
now be $454.5 million. This funding will permit the deploy-rent of three 
TITAN squadrons cn a hard base by CY 1961. The 4th squadron will be 

\ deployed in CY 1962, using later funding. These squadrons will be deployed 
outside of Denver, Colorado and will be serviced by the Martin plant located 
at Denver. 

We are at the present time reviewing the TITAN program to determinxe 


whether it will be practicable to substitute a storable propellant combination 


instead of the current liquid oxygen-kerosene combination. There are 





several factors in favor of making such a substitution, inclucing a 


significant reduction in logistice and reaction time. On the other hand, there 
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are certain engineering problems which must be resolved before we can be 
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assured that this simplified technique can be used. It is expected that these 


studies will be completed this summer. While we are not recommending an 
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increase ia the TITAN program over the approved level of 4 squadrons 
and 40 missiles, we believe that if the fuel work is successful we wiil 

need additional squadrons and would ask for an increase to a tota! of & 
squadrons ae part of the 1960 budget. 

With respect to the POLARIS program, the FY 1959 budget 
augmentation request included funds for two more POLARIS submarines 
and the necessary missiles. This will provide 5 submarines flus missiles 
as the approved program. It fe not practicable to program, at this time, 
for additional subrnarines and missiles until the development program 
proceeds into the test hase and a better rmeaeure is established of system 
performance and the projected availability dates. The present Navy plan 
is to continue the production of POLARIS submarines at a rate of about 
l per quarter. Uf the program continues to show promise, it is likely that 
additional funds will be included in the 1960 budget request to finance 
3 additional submarines. 

The Joint Ciefs of Staff have recommended that the number of 
operational IRBMs be increased to a total of 16 squadrons (240 missiles) 
by FY 1963. On the basis of a review of the possible cejloyr ent locations 
sugges © »y the Joint ae rear apy comments on these — by 


the State Department, it ai. aad we can make reasonably fom plans for 
~ 
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the following deployments: 
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United Kingdom . 4 squadrons 
France | 3 equadrons 
Italy 2 squadrons 
Turkey 1 equadcron 
Alaska 1 squadron 


Ckinawa or Near East |} squadron 
Total 12 sqvuacrons 

Accordingly, at this time the Depa:tnent of Defense recommends that the 
total nurnber of squadrons for the first generation of IRBMs be held for 
planning purposes to 12 squadrons (169 missiles). On the basis ote review 
of the THOR and JUPITER programe and even though we have only had 
sporadic ouccesses in both programs, we would not have any reason to 
believe that either »rogram will result in a complete failure. Because of 
the inherent differences between the two missile systems, yarticularly 
the ground eupport equipment, we do not feel tl.at it would be desirable to 
place both JUPITER and THOR in the same overeeas deployment locations, 
Accordingly, we have allocated the firet three squadrons of JUPITER to 
France and would propose that the fourth JUPITER squadron be dropped 
from the program. We would propose that the remaining requirement 
of five squadrons be met by the THOR to achieve the program objectives 
at the lowest cost. To mect the schecules for deployment shown on the 
chart and the needs of the space program, it will be necessary to increase 


the THOR productica rate from 6 to 8 missiles per month. We also propose 


, 1 RO) 
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to arrange with the Army for a finite program for a total of 3 JUPITER 
squadrons. This is essentially a buy-out type program. We feel it is 
necessary to pursue this course of action so long ae we do not have proven 
weapon systerns, but are at the same time proceeding with the asscumptioa 
that both prograr:s will be successful. 
The decleton as to whether to install interim defense against 
ballistic missil<e attack at SAC bases, utiliaing modified, available anti- 
aircraft missiles, ach as NIKE-HERCULES and TALOS has been given 
extensive study. It is estimated that a 25 unit land-based TALOS program, 
to be effective in a timely manner, would require imrnediate approval and 
obligation of nearly one billion dollars, mostly to be spent over a period 
of three years, with additional finde required to develop and Incorporate 
the anti-ballistic missile capability. A lesser program, on the order of 
12 land-based TALO® units, would require expenditure of approximately 
690 rrillion dollars over a period of three years. Although the implementation 


of this program could result in the earliest possible interim defense against 





ballistic missiles at a limited number of SAC bases, the expenditure of 
additional funds in these amounts docs not appear to be justified. Since 


the NIKE-ZEUS systerm on the basis of available data will probably have a 
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rouch greater capability, although it will be a year to 18 months later, the 
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Department of Defense feels that the available effort should be devoted toward 
reoving the NIKZ-ZEUS system along at an optirmum rate to achieve the 


earliest practicable capability with that system. 
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Accordingly, the Department of Defenee proposes to accelerate the 


doveloprmest of the NIKE-ZEUS eystem, placing particular em;zhasis on 


the electronic part of the development program, 
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Ia survrary, 

(1) We do not recommend an increase in the ICBM program above 
the approved 13 squadrons and 130 -rissiles at this time. 

(2) Uf the development work on the TITAN missile contisues success- 
fully, we may recommend an iocrease of 4 additional squadrons of TITAN 
in submitting the 1960 budget, that will give a total of 17 squadrons and 
179 missiles. 

(3) Bases have been selected for the deployment of 5 squadrons of 
ATLAS missiles on soft bases. A study is being made on making semi-hard 
the rernaining 4 squacrons. Selection of these bases has not been made to 
date, they will probably be selected to give diversification of deployment at 
or near present SAC bases. 

(4) One hard base for the deployment of 4 TITAN squadrons has been 
eclected near Denver, Colorado. Sufficie st money is in the present budget 
to ;rovide for the de; loyrment of three squadrons. The 4th squadrea will 
be financed in the 1960 budget request. If additional squadrons of TITAN 
rrissiles are provided, they will be deployed on hard bases 

(5) We do not recommend an increase in the POLARIS ; rogram above 
the 5 submarines and 80 missiles at this time. We may request additional 


money in the 1960 budget request to add 3 more submarines, giving a total 
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of 8 subrnarines and 128 missiles. 

(6) We recommend an increase in the IRBM program from 8 squadrons 
and 120 missiles to 12 squadrons and 150 missiles. 

(7) We recommend an accelerated program using the NIKE-ZEUS 


systern as a defense agains’ ICBM raissiles. — 
e @ « ‘ee | 
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es proposed for NSC consideration is definitely an improve- 
ment over SC 5707/& which it is designed to replace. I note that many of 
the succesticns we cade last yeer in connection with the review of NSC 
S707 kave teex incorporated in the present paper. In one most izportant 
respect, kovever, the paper is still seriously deficiext; namely, US 
odjiectives towards the USSR itself. 
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The policy peper in this regard appears to suffer from what might be 
celled a “containment psycholosy” -- not in the old Kennan or geographical 
sense of the tern, dut rather in the sense of trying to contain Russian 
progress in science, technology, education, production, foreign trede, etc. 
Throughout the peper there are statexents of policy waich imply that ve 
should try to isolate the Comuumists behind the Iron Curtain and rinizize 
their contect with the rest of the world. Our major political end ecoscmic 
efforts, erparently, ere to de devoted to caintaining the free world 
alliances ani winning over the neutrals to our side, thereby helping to 

isolate the Commmists. 
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In sy juagment this policy is both negative and inséequate. Note 
parecranh 4 of the new paper which deais with the “basic problem". Listed 
in this paracraph are four courses of action which, if followed, are sup- 
posed to achieve our basic objective “to preserve end enhance the security 
of the United Stetes and its findexenteal values end institutions”. I sub- 

=it % even i? we are successful in cerrying out these four necessary 
courses of action, this, in itself, would not echieve our basic objective 
es stated in the paper. Even if ve were to win over to our side all the 
neutral nations end succeeded in completely isolating the Commmists behind 
the Iron Curtain, our netional security woulda nevertheless continue to be 
exdangeread. Toe Communists already have very great resources and a rapidly 
edvancing technology behind the Iron Curtain. There is no way in which we 
cen elter this situntion. It is the military power which these resources 
end technolosy generete that poses the basic threat to our national security. 
In fact, isolating the USSR from contect with the rest of the world might 
well increase our danger. 
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Wish to e-lect <2is chance in the Russien government. fo ny rind the vs 
Gesired directio= is umistakable. It must be toward a govermment more ~*~ 
responsive to t=e will of the people, end, eventually, a government 
scucrely bosei o= the will of the peomle. This is the cost Gependadle 

e-4 pocsaps only real essurence for world peace in the future. Acreexents 
with dictators, =o cetter how well meant they may be, ere always subject 

to suiden renunciation. Furthermore, Fhruschchev is here today tut may be 
gone tomorrow. -Tce United Stcetes could not with assurence exbark on a 
re‘or disarmacent progres so longs as the covermment of the USSR is in the 
bends of a real Gictatorsnip. It is couch more difficult for democratically 
desea Coveraments to initiete sudden eaescression, especially when it would 
expose their people to virtual ennibtiation. It should, therefore, be our 
odjective not only (in the words of paragraph 4(4) of the paper) “to ensaze 
successfully in e world-wide peaceful contest with the USSR", but core 
importantly to influence and encourage the USSR directly in every possible 

Way to move, no matter Low slowly, towards a more populerly based government -- 


end to move, no matter how slowly, into becoming a respected re->er of the 
fexily of cations. 


| 
_ 
; ? 
| - | Copy 2 of 5 copies, of 6 
‘ ' paces,Series B. 
ia 
i 
' 
% see=s to xe thet the only way in which we can hope to elleviate 
the basic threet to our neticneal security is to effect a fiumdacental 
| chence in the charecter of the covernment of the USSR. Ilo matter hov 
{ resote this eventuslity may see= to be, it must recain our ultirate 
odjective. —_— 
But this is sot enough. We must also kmow in which directics ve o : 
; ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
1 





It will procsbly be argued by cany people that this is a Utopian 
Odjective; that txere is no hope of ever converting the Cammmists to a 
less escressive, more peaceful end @mocratic way of life. This, to ry 

. Way of thinkins, denotes a negetive and defeatist attitule. It denotes 
a crisis of confidence in our ebility to sursount the obstacles confronting 


us. Tois psycholocy is dangerous to our leadership in the world -- moreover, 
it is nov justified. 


{ 10} potjtsseloedn 





“ se increasingly dangerous situation in which ve now find ourselves 
is by mo meens oce-sicec. The increasing threat to our security arises 
from the explosive prosress in ecience and technolosy which is producing 
weapons of ever increasing speed and destructive power. Eut the USSR is 
in the same boat. Tey have every reason to be just es fearful es we are -<- 
ené more so. Ironically, of all the peoples in the world, they and we are 
the most in danser. In this ve have ea comnumity of interest and for this 
recson the people of the USSR and the people of the United States have the 
greatest stake in the achievement of a solution to this terrible dilemma. 
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On the political-econonmic side of the problem we heve every reason 
to be confident that ours is the “weve of the future". Present trends 
in the USSR give strong encouracsement to this belief. Presideat Eisenhower, 


in his recent address to the Acerican Society of Newspaper Editors, noted 
this trend. He ceid: 
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"sna slowly but significantly the Iron Curtain hes staricd 
to 142%. Behind it the perconal security and intellectual 
freedsaa of the oppressed peoples gradually increase -- 
enother éevelcpocnt not without promise.” 


Ts is unfortunete that this came hopeful end positive note is not 
reflected in the proposed policy paper. In this connection, of all 


‘mations in the Cosmumist bloe the USSR is, in certain respects, the best 
prospect for ccnvorsion to a way of life more siznilar to ours. Tie more 
ecvancea, educateé and prosperous the people of the USSR become the 
Grcater will be their cemand for a voice in their own destiny and the 
rigzt of freecs= of epeech and movement and in the selecticn of jobs. 

It is not fortuitous that Enruschev holds up the United States as « 
shining example of achieverent towards which the Russian people should 
ctrive. Ee is constantly exhorting the Russian people to catch up with 
the United States in food, clothing, industrial production, etc. After 
2orsy years the leaders of the USSR ere still striving to achieve the 
caterial success that we have echicved in this country. Our policy should 
be to encourece this competition; to take up this challenge and make it 
more Gif?icult for the Russian leadership to reverse this trend. ‘he 
Russian people have everything to gin end we have nothing to lose ina 
sace to see which syste= can do more for its people. 


This point of view wes most eloquently expressed by President , a 
Eisenhower in his Second Inaugural Adéress. Ee said at that time: “" 


"We honor, no less in this divided world than in a less .° 
tormented time, the people of Russia. We do not écread, *.s 
rather do we welecne, their progress in education and 

inéustry. We wish thes success in their derands for 

more intellectuzl freedom, greater security before their 

own laws, fuller enjoyment of the rewards of their own 

toil. For es such things my come to pass, the mre 

certain will be the caning of that day when our peoples 

tay freely meet in friendship." 


Again, it is unfortunate that nowhere in the policy peper éo we find 

this positive cdjective with respect to our policy towards the USSR itself. 
motead, we find in those paregrephs of the peper dealings with "Other 

Means of Influcncing the Com-mist Bloc” (pp. 16, 17, 18) vague references 
tc “alternatives...which would be acceptable to the United States” -- 
"Measures wiuich mke more difficult the reversal of policies core acceptable 
to us" -- "Sustaining current ferment in the thinking, and fostering evolu- 
tionary trends, within the Bloc” -- "Accclerate evolutionary changes in 
Sino-Seviet policies” — cte. Nowhere in the paper is there any clear 
indication es to what “elternatives", whet “measures”, vhat "evolutionary 
trenés” and wuat “evolutionary changes” we would like to cce take place 
behind the Iron Curtain. Certeoinly, in this most important of ell policies, 
we showlé heve positive, specific objectives. 
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Te nemtive tone of the paper is clearly indiceted in poracram 

38 a (5), “Snfercine the feith of the Communist ruling classes in their 
own systes and ideclom”. Way should not our policy be positive? Why 
chould we not ceek to hold up to then the edventages of our ow systcn 

ond way of life? Do we or con't wo believe that our cyste= is cuperior 

to the Commanist syste= es a way of life? Unéernmining their fatth in their 
own systes would sicsly leave a vocuum. Would it not be wiser to offer 
Scocthins betur to taxe its plece? Certainly if we have faith end confl-e 
Gence in ow cima way cof life we should not hesitate to urge it ca other 
peoples for their cv= g506 and ours es well. 


I as perscnally convinced that as time goes on our way cf life with 
its cany freeésas ena respest for the rights of the individusl will look 
better and besser to the pecple cf the USSR. Alroedy the Russian lesdcr- 
enip is wunéer crest pressu are to meet the growing demnds of the people 
for more ené tester consumer goods. Knrushchev's constant harping on such 
bourgeois frilis es Seaaee food, more ettractive clothing, is e far cry 
fros the bard-titten, austere commnis= of the Stelin regimo. Already the 
commmist ecencmic system of the USSR is beginning to show sigs of its 
imadility to ecpe effectively with the problems exerging as a result of 
Rassia's present stace of economic development. ote the recent decentrali- 
cation of inéustrial eéministration and the transfer of fara mchinery to 
the collective far=zs. (For a further Ciscussioa of USSR econacic problems 
sce Earry Schwartz's erticle beginning on p. 145 of the April Conference 
Board Business Record.) 


Repriins specific paragraphs of the paper, I woulda lize to offer Wwe 3 / 
the following commexts: 


Parasach 3 (4) - It seexs to me that this overstates the problex. 
We have a tencency in goverment to blame the people for our cum failures. 


Pararcosh 14 - The words in brackets, "an appropriate conventional 
capability”, co not cppear to be necessary. It is getting increasingly 
Gifficult to define "conventional capability". For exrople, does it 
include nea-muclear armed cissiles? s=all nuclear vweepons? 








Paracreph e7 ¢ co 5) - With respect to economic development aid, we ’ 
should Fecss——ze Lere is encther competitor for the goveranest 
Gollear. If vhat is. “gaia in paragraph 43, “Sound U.S. Economy", is to 
be taken literally, care mist be exercised not to go cverboami on expand- ) 
ing econmcxcic cevelopmoent essistance to other countries, cr seek to outdid 
the USSR in every instance. 
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Paracraph 28 - This paregrenh represents an improvezcnt cover exist~- 
ing policies but it does not go far enough. While we should do every- 
thing possible to prevent the Communist bloc from subverting or gaining \ 
political control cf independent states through economic eid, we should 
not oppose Commamist econoxic aid, per se, to these countries. The US :, 
must recognize that the productivity and technological capabilities of \ 
the USSR will continue to grow. These capadilitier will be used for 
One purpose or another. It vould seem that the use of Soviet resources \- 
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in the form of econcmic eid to indepenéent states offers less of e denger 
to the security of the US than the use of these same resources for 
weapons procuctic= er for eivancing their military technology. Therefore, 
“2 should oppose Communist econcmic aid only vhen there is clear evidence 
that cuch eid is being directed towards subverting or winning political 
control of inéepencext states. 


erocroph 35 a (1) - Here 4s enother good example of the necetive 
Sprroach in this paper. The paragreph talks ebout giving the pecples of 
cco——usist saticns e clear conception of the true US and the free vorld 
purposes end offers as en exezple only what we are ercinst -- not vist 
we are for. Tae quote from the President's Second Ineugural Address is 
highly pertinent is this connectics. 





Paresranh 35 > - Should be read in conjunction with the first 
sentence of Paracraph 39. In peregraph 35 b the point is made that ve 
should, asong other things, teke every opportimity to negotiate with the 
Soviet bloc. Parasraph 39 reads, "The United States should continue its 
readiness to negotiete with the USSR whenever it eppears thet U.S. inter- 
est will be served thereby." Paragraph 35 b says ve should take the 
initiative -- paragraph 59 is completely pessive. This inconsistency 
probably arises from the fact that peragraph 35 b is new, whereas the 
first centence of paragraph 39 hes not been revised and except for the 
G@eletion of one word is the same as in the old paper. 


Paragraph 36> (2) - This is enother exazmple of the tinid, uncertain 
e@pproach toward the USSR. Why sust we discreetly inform Free World 
mations that expansicn of US-Soviet Bloc contacts dees not signify US 
acceptance of Soviet Bloc attitudes? Why should cur taliing to the 
Communists reise any questicn ebout our eccepting their attitudes? It 
sees to imply ea leck of confidence in cur own values. We should say 
openly end most exphatically to the whole world, ené particularly to the 
USSR, that we ere expanding contacts with them in the hope of making 
them better neighbors in this vorld that we both inhabit. 





Porecresh 40 - The last part of this paregreph is ea considerable 





improvement over the old paper. But I believe it can be sharpesed. Our 
overriding objective with respect to Cisar=uamest, arms recéuctica, etc., 


mould be to cake more cifficult a surprise attack against the US. Any 
tion in the possibility of surprise would be of the utmost value to 

the US -- of much greater value, for example, than cay a 25% reduction 

in the ective duty strength of Communist forces or even a 25% reduction 

in the nucber of their ective aircraft. It is reasonably certain that tue 

USSR would never contemplate an ell-out attack on the US wless at felt 

sure of virtually complete surprise. President Eisenhower -ecoOgnised this 

point in his address to the NATO heads of goverment last Decexber vhea 

be talked of “establishing a system which would exccude the risk of cessive 

surprise attack". . 


_ 8 
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exey £¢ nis should be the job of mony people in covermment, 
mot just the USIA. We should have a positive progras which would esteil 
the deliterate preparation of official statezents desigced to cet our 
vievs across to the worlé ané particularly to the pecple of the USSR. 
We should casry the bettle to the Com—oumists by taking the initiative and 
every cilesotion cece by the Comamists should be pro=optly answered by an 
E>>ropriate cificial of <2 US Govermmont. We should exploit their 
vulnerabilities and exsose their 
+4 @~an 


st. For exemple, on the matter of housing the heat of the 
nistratica, should, in public statements, point out 
? Rassien housing as compered with the US; the 
Sould point to the great advances is Acerican 
th the backwerdésess of Russian ecriculture, etc. 


2 very vealmess is en organized, planned 
ona. esr > - oF ps 
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ae | 
Ss 
Parecreph 43 e (1) - Tais sentence should be revised to read: ay 
“a 
“Counter the currest recession in such a way es to a > 
foster sustainable econcaic growth", etc. — oO 
7? t. 
-_ 
This is the essentiel point in the presect policy es I widerstand it. 5 
0 
> oO 
Porerreph 47 - The last sentence of this paregraph should be revised . ~ 
to read: as) 
| 

, ‘af 
“Implezontation of these objectives shoulé give pricrity to so 
those measures waoich would contribute to immediate ccocbat ° J 
reaciness,” etc. Se. 
2 0 
7 & 
This would be core in line with our intext. ot 
> : eo 
. wo? ™ w 3 
yi ct .. 

so" o 

W. J. MoMetl *: 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THR SECRETARY OF ‘DEFENSE - = tt 3. 
SUBJECTS Basic National Security Policy = NSC 5810. * . ge ete 


ia oe Pr a "~« ~ 
rT ~ e ml - . *. 2 > Faw sc 
, < 


~"*.J. With respect to the Service comments on the whole of 
the proposed Basic National Security Policy - NSC 5810, I do 
not agree with the Arny-Navy-Marine Corps views, nor do I agree 
with the Air Force position, a<«% .* @ ga ot! | 


2, The key to both positions is the wording of parabtag . 
_- §raph 14 in the draft statement of the Bast National Polity’ . 


ene 3 3, The wording supported in the Arny-Navy-Marine Corps. 


x 
—#, 


; “+I SS General Cutler, contrary to the views of the ra t 
/ “SS -” Planning Board, In cy \allgnent, this wording would water down 


our resolution to strike back against Russia in any aceression, 
" and would indicate that we are willing to conduct limited wars. 
without using the force required. This intent would probably 
become known to the USSR and would be an invitation to start. 
limited wars, ) : - eee gst OF Shs 5 8 So eae | 
- t=» US The Air Force position supports the wording in para- 
graph 14 as now written in the draft, which 4s a repeat from 
last year's edition of the statement of Basic National Security 
Policy - NSC 5707/8. However, it proposes delaying the settle~ 
ment of this ¢ssue until the results of a study. now being con- 
a pe jointly by State, Defense, and the JCS are available. 
This study was directed by NSC action No, 184% and is an . 
investigation of limited wars. In my judgment, there is no 
need to await the findings of this study in order to settle one | 
of the most important controversies in military stratecy of - ~~. 
recent years, We have sufficient infognation. at hand, now, ! 
for decision, i pe Sere Se yet fa on? 


~~ 
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5. I recommend that your position before the National 
Security Council be to support the wording of paragraphs 13 
and 14 as now written in the draft statement of the Basic © - 
National Security Policy - NSC 5810. I further recomend that 
you non-concur in the footnote which refers to peregremh, 14 and 
which weocumends deferral of decision. -- 


. .-- . 


Joint Chiefs of. Start 


s > + 
- 
| . % . , ~ 


. 
Enclosures ‘ 
Memoranéuz for the Secretary of Defense , - 7 i , 
{ dated 25 April 1958, subj; Basic National + Ae 
Security Policy (NSC $810) a 
é. 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
Washington 25, D. C. 





copy 25 aft! 1958 
, 1] 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Subject: Basic National Security Policy (NSC 5810) (c). 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submit herewith their 
divergent views regarding a draft statement of policy on the 
above subject, prepared by the National Security Council 
Planning Board for consideration by the National Security 
Council at its meeting on 1 May 1958. 


f 
“erS%-7 2 The majority view submitted by the Chiefgof Staff, 
Nos: U.S. Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; and thé Commandant 
“> ~~ of the Marine Corps is attached as Appendix "A", The minority 
daa view submitted by the Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force, is 

attached as Appendix "B", 


7 


For the fotnt Chiefs of Staffs 
SIGNED 


N. F, TWINING, 
Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Enclosure: 
Appendices "A" & "2" 
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oF 4 on 
BASIC NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY (NSC 10 Cc 








1. The Chief of Staff, U. S. Army; Chief of Neval 
Operations; and the Commandant of the Narine Corps have reviewed 
the draft statement of policy (NSC 5810) which was prepared by 
the National Security Council Planning Board for consideration 
by the — Security Council at its meeting on Thursday, 

1 May 1955. 


2, From a military point of view, the Chief of Staff, p 
U. S. Army; Chief of Naval Operations; and the Commandant of 


the Marine Corps consider that certain ch are cessary 
inorder to provide a Basic National Security Polich which is 


responsive to the present world situation. er pagt 
several years, a trend in world affairs has developed which has 
**4ncreased Sino-Soviet power and influence, both actually and 


ay relatively. The United States, as the leader of the Free 


World and the heart of its collective security system, has 
reached a point where we must take action to halt and reverse 
this trend or resign ourselves to its indefinite continuation. 


3. Our national military stratecy must not only be 
designed to cope with the condition of nuclear parity in an 
era of mutual deterrence to general war, but it must be a 
strategy which attracts rather than repels the rest of the Free 
World if we are to maintain an international environsent in 
which the¥United States can sustain its fundamental values 
and institutions. 


4. Basic National Security Policy must provide the 
guidance for strong Free World leacership., Four issues are 
fundamentals 


a. Initiative and an Active Policy, The United 

tes must act to seize the initiative, thus shifting 

e onus of counteraction to the Communist leaders. 
Initiative is required in all fields but particularly in 
the political and economic, where it must be supported by 
appropriate military measures, The adroit employment, 
particularly movement, of U. S. or allied forces as a 
cold war operation might spell the difference between 
success or failure of a bold political move. The Ugsited 
States must exert active pressurgs against the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc wherever and whenever possible in order to disrupt 
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Communist designs for world domination, Pressures should 
specifically include efforts to splinter and reduce the 
existing Comsunist structure. 


bd. Mutual Deterrence. Relative nuclear parity has 
already made the policy of massive nuclear retaliation 
unacceptable as anything but a deterrent to total nuclear 
warfare. Both bBhe United States and the USSR will be 
increasingly deterred from implementing such a policy 
except in response to an attacg on them of such proportions 
as to threaten their national survival, since its. 
implenentation could only result in mutual destruction. 


c. Nuclear Wea Policy. Because of mutual 
* deterrence and the rs of limited conflicts broadening 
into general war, the United States can no longer base its 
national policy on placing main reliance - weapons 
for situations short of general war, Ins situations 
the United States must maintain forces capable of reacting 
to agcression with either nuclear or non-nuclear means in 
, 'the most effective manner to achieve UV. S. national 
bo. : objectives while at the same time minimizing the risk of 
ae ee - General war. 


a _ @. Limited War, It is important that our policy 
recognize that iimited agcress$on is essentially any war 
in which neither the national burvival of the United 
States nor that of the USSR is at stake, thac it may 
include direct conflict between U. SS. and Soviet forces, 
and that it may be intense and of significant duration. 

The objective may require a military victory, in the 
traditional sense, or some lesser solutgon which is to our 
net acvantage. Since linited aggression is increasingly 
the more probable form of conflict which we must face, 
national policy should put increasing emphasis on suitable 
ready forces with a flexible combat capability and provided 
with transportation which insures their strategic mobility. 








5. It is recommended that the four objectives outlined 
above, together with the inplembnting textual changés in 
NSC 5510 which are attached as the Annex hereto, (fromthe dasis 
of your position on Basic National Security Policy; 
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‘saat 8 Felative nuclear parity and 


“increased Soviet political and econozic aggressiveness 
to place greater poe on nen-nbaStany > ¢ 






~ wei Relative nuclear parity increases the 
likeliho limited sagrecesen and requireg a military 


capability to deal with it and to support more active U. S&S. 
political and econonic policies. 


bare i, paraccash 6 -tInsert as subparagraph 6b and 
reletier subsequent note — 


oO" at's 9c _vhene’ | wherever possible in ord: r te 
Merunt Corea Kestena fe sian ond — 
que ry ist int} #\ od control. and to f . 


U. S. object‘ ves." 


: s U. S. De should be designed to mount 
a psychological, econozic, and political offensive against 
the Bloc as veil as to shore up the defenses of the Free 
World against a comparable Bloc offensive. 


3. Pace ,_pararraoh 8, last sentence - Change to read: 
“Rence ; onmunist rulers must be convinced 
ae with —— appropriate to 
eae era that aggression will not serve 
t 


heir interest; that it will not pay.” 
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d Sa ' “To meet the flexible Coumminist strategy, 
U. 8. deterrent must include both a nuclear retaliatory hes 

' to deter total war and flexible ready forces to deter 3 or 

4eal with limited sueiesssees and above all, must be made. 
eredible to Communist ‘leaders and our Allies an unmis/; 





‘takable- U. 6., willingness to employ mili orce of a 
qnality and det ree appropriate to sttuat OM. «=.» - 
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5 -this-purpese-bs-te-be-sehiewed+U. 5. and its allies *- ~* 
‘dn the aggregate will have to have, for an indefinite 

.. period, military forces with sufficient strength, 

; = Flextola tiity and mobility to enable them to deal svirehy 
ee as Ly goveoety with Communist overt aggression 
: ~- = le 48s-varteus form, 

“" gmd-te-sPreve ‘ enerai-war-sh outd-ene-deveiep,-- 
addiitem-the This ceterrent is much more likely to be 
effective if the U. S. and its major allies show that : 
they are united in their determination to use ailitery . 
_foree when necessary against sueh any aggression.“ 7 q 





ead - 





REASON? As set forth in Section A of NSC 5810 the 

United States must recognize the existence of a sutual de- 
terrence to general war and the reduced political usefulness . 

_ of massive retaliation as the principal means of weauang the . 

: security of the Free World. . 


3 Fe Pace \, subparagraph 10a ~ Change to reafh : 2 


ran £3 i | “10, > It is the ‘policy of the United States te bad 
” Seah ~Bud-ned-setes-reltence-en-nuctenr-weaponsy 'f 
to S istemnale nuclear weapons with other weapons . ia che . 
fmt of the United es Dé ; : 
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, intng prepared to fieht lini tec yar with or withou' 
guch_veanona. @-eonstder-Shen-as-conventionsi-weepens 
Wee pea-a-wiis od ken ead ommaeeh 06 od 


em When r red to achieve national 


° eet eet Advance auth@rization for their use in Lan 
_linited war is as poses y the Pres ent. 
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peas Tt is essential that U. S. policy , 
er& of relative nuclear parity, be extrezely flexible” ont pro 
provide for adoption of whatever forces and ee best 
serve U. S. interests. 


6. Paze 5, paragraph 13 - Change to reads 
"13. In carrying ot our ais of deterring general 


war, the ee States must develop and maintain 
Own control, as part of its militay ne 












s 
bbs-erfoetive “maclear retaliatory -and-pust- eep---- — 
that-pewer-seeure-freu-meutradices on-cn-Oeen-a-Goviet 
ee es eee apat © reduce th 
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swul tel Syarthia force canbe Bs 
vi progressively = Her witho 
| 4 
r 
sr 
sinimis | 
¥ 4 inte t ‘hitan on —- —%. > aaumel 
" anc ne : e a non-n ran 
“y* for eontinental. sefense. Defer ive elemer te : 
srobably reau: larse aoale damage t¢ he inited 3 
~ : fort devoted to de: 





; 


ef of reta! ie 
of defense in’ ¥: wera ent to requir 
ificant enezy effo over: it, leavir ¢ 

ingle threat totally unopp: ong as the Soviet 
eaders are uncertain o ° r ability to neutralize the 
U. S. muclear retaliatory power, there is little reason 
to expect them deliberately to Initiate general war or 
actions which they believe would carry gappreciable 
—_ ee war, and thereby endanger the survival 
of the . 


. : To establish terms of reference for the 
deterrent force and defense requirezents. 4 


7. Page 5, paracragh 1 - Delete and substitute the 
foll n : 


“1%, a, There is a steadily increasing probability 
that arm "conflicts of the future will benlisited wars. 
Limited war can be €eféned as an armed conflict in which 
U. S&S. national gurvival is not directly at stake. It 
would probably be characherized by mutually accppted 
limitations on objectives, locale, weapons and: partici- 
pants. While caintaining our nuclear capability to deter 
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ftreral war, and during a period of relative nuclear 
arity. it becomes increasingly important further to 
develop and maintain a capability to oppose limited 
military aggression wherever U. &. security interests are 
involved. ro, 


~ fy) In each case of limited military aggression, the 
United States must determine whether: (1) vital U. 8, | 
interests require the defeat of such limited aggression 
by prompt and resolute application of whatever degree 
of force is necessary, even at the risk that major Goz- 
munist counteraction may spread the hostilities into 
general war, or whetBer (2) U. S. interests would be served 
by applying only that degree of force judged necessary 
to confine the hostilities to a limited areasand to the 
objective of restoring the status quo ante, th 
to minimize the risk that major Communist counteraction 
‘would spread the hostilities into general war. 
, St - , 
(*.) Within the total U,. e} military forces, therefore, 
there zust be included ready forces which, with sath 
help as cay realistically be expected from allied farces, 
are adequate (1) to present a deterrent to limited military 
ageression, and (2) while minimizing the risk of generat 
-.. ar, to defeat or hold, in conjunction with indigenous 
forces, any such limited aggression, pending the appli-$ 
cation of such additional U. S. and allied power as may' 
be deemed necessary to suppress the limited aggression, 
Such ready forces must be highly mabile and suitably 
deployed, recognizing that some degree of mal-deployment 
from the viewpoint of general-war must be accepted. 
Military planning for U. &. forces to oppose limited 
military aggression will be based on a flexible and 
selective capability, including an appropriate nuclear 





capability for use as authdrized by the President." aa 
RESASONs This paragraph. realistic and workable 


policy for the Untted States is era when Soviet ability to 
deliver a massive nuclear attack on the United States will 
provide a strong deterrent to such an attack by the United 
States, except in retaliation. It properly emphasizes the 
increasing inportance of further developing and maintaining 
the capability, including a nuclear capability, to oppose 
limited aggression, and recognizes that limited aggression 
may occur Wherever our potential enemies see advantage in 
suchaction, Furthermore, it allows much needed political 
flexibility in that it does not require in eaavance that the 
United States, once committed to action in a limited war, must 
apply unlimited force to achieve military victory regardless 
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of consequences, but leaves the United States free to fight 
for Bilimited obj 


ective if such is the best course under the | 
conditions then existing} 


8. Pa - aragraph 19 - add new last sentence to read: 


"In addition to the foregoing, the United States 
should be prepared to provide limited military assistance 
to uncommitted nations as required to prevent such pations 
from seeking and obtaining military assistance from’ Con- 


munist sources and thus falling within the Communist 
sphere of influence.i*~ 


REASON: To establish a policy intended to avoid 
repetition of difficulties in Egypt, Indonesia, etc. 
9. 


Page 8, paragraph 20, third sentence - Change to read: 


o «© e « At th ame t¢ t t b ecogn 


the ne of relative nuclear sarity by the Toy 
will probably result in Sino-Soviet Bloc actions at 2 
higher level of provocation than 




















in the sast which will o 
confront us with increasingly difficult decisions. 3 
Therefore, the United States... ." 59 

=) 

REASON: A logical consequence of nuclear parity is a 

an increasingly provocative attitude on the mrt of the 2 o 
Sino-Soviet Bloc. Aggressive actions stemming therefrom o 2 
will pose an abbiguous threat to national security. Nonethe- oi) 
less,tthey must be resolutely opposed @t the moment of their So 
initiation, if the Free World is to @ovida steady attrition ao 
of its position, oF 
an 
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APPENDIX "B" 





VIEW OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, U. S. AIR FORCE 
on 


BASIC NATIONAL SECURITY POLI C 


1. The Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force, has reviewed the 
draft statement of policy (NSC 5810) which was prepared by 
the National Security Council Planning Board f6or — 
by the National 1°” etd Council at its meeting on B 
Thursday, 1 May 1958. ) 


2. It is the view of the Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force, 
that the cajority position on NSC 5810 is suitable as a 
basic statement of United States policy. In reaching this 
conclusion the following areas have been especially considered: 


a. COver-all U. S. Strategy, The basic U. S. security 
objective shogld continue to be the maintenance of a 
position of military strength permitting aggressive 
political action to —s by peaceful means, U. S. 
national objectives. sc 5810, as written, is a con 
prehensive and ni pH R-2 of this objective.,. 

It provides a comprehensive basis for the development © 
and execution of those programs in the political, economic, 
military and other fields necessary to give meaning to the 
basic strategy. The supporting military forces and 

tasks, and their priorities, necessary to ppritde the 
position of strength to permit the exercise of U. S. 
initiative in world affairs, are correctly and adequately 
€escribed. In this connection, in the annual report to 
the National Secrrity Council on the Status of U. S. 
Military Programs as of 30 June 1957, the Department of 
Defense indicated, based on Joint Chiefs of staff advice, 
that forces are in fact in existence to fulfill the ~z 
military comaitments and the basic objectives outlined 

in basic policy.*® 








UT UOTZEOTTGNd 10J PSTITSSUTIAn 


b. Muclear Parity. The Chief of staff, U. S. Air 
Force agrees that we may be approaching a position of 
relative nuclear parity between the United States and the 
USSR. As stated in national policy, the basic threat to 
U. & security is the Communist Bloc determination and 
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ability effectvely to direct rapidly growing military and 
economic power towarc the obgective-of world domination, 
The most dangerous military mainfestation of this threat 
is the possibility of general ware __7ne over-riding 
military requirement thus cont 3 to be the development 
and maintenance of adequate and safe-guarded nuclear 
retaliatory power. As the USSR approaches relative 
nuclear parity with the United States it becomes even 
more essential to deter conflict. The United States mist 
ensure that the Soviet leaders recognize as anacceptabte 
the consequences of retaliation for actions which the ~ 
United States considers theeaten its-security, 

c. Nuclear Weapons Usage. Primary reliance on 
nuclear weapons as a deterrent, and for selective use 
in actual conflict, is the keystone of U. 8S. policy and 
posture. This concept is the only course of action open 
to the United States compatible with the economic well- 
being of the United States and the free watld, and hence 
wikh the preservation of our fundamental values and 
institutions. 





ad. Licited Areression, with regard to the position 
taken by the majority of the Planning Board in connection 
with paragraph 14% of NsC 5810, it is the view of the 
Chief of Staff, ™. S. Air Force that review of this 
paragraph should be deferred pending the State-Defense- 
Joint Chiefs of Staff consideration of limited ageression 
now in progress. However, a valid statezent of national 
policy in this regard is a continuing essential; there- - 
fore, current national guidance, as repeated in para- 
graph 14, NSC 5810, should remain in effect for the 
interim, In this connection the Chief of Staff, U. S. 
Air Force agrees that witRin the total United states . 
military forces there must be a capability of deterring 
or, if necessary, defeating, local gpgression with forces 
able also to ctnfribute in general war. This requirement 
has existed and will continue to exist regardless of 
forecasts as to relative probabilities of local aggression 
requiring United States military intervention. With 
respect to existing U. S. limited aggression capabilities, 
as of 30 June 1957, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred 
in the Department of Defense advice to the National 
Security Council that “the United States has ready forces 
capahle of responding selectively and flexibly to local 
aggression in periphergiiareas of the asks") Bloc 





and to carry out initial general war tasks." 


3. It is recozmended that the foregoing form the basis of 


the Department of Defense posttion on NSC 5510 at the National 
Security Council meeting on 1 May 1958. 
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Introduction 





1. The Planting Soord has dovcteod mich of the last tvo months 
to cormcentrated discussions of the world situation and in cnwal roview 
of Resic Fational Security Policy (the current policy stateenut having 
been spproved by the Prosicent 2°-t Jure). 


2. Our review took into ancount major security policy decisions 
since last Juney the Irtellicome Caremnity's Febrvary "Estirate of the 
Vorld Situation"s the Council's discussion of thet Estimnte at ite 
March 20 Mectings amd other factorse We were stimlated by inforul 
diccussions with Cencral Crucnthor, Arthur Purns, Jack McCloy, Karl 
Tencetcon, and Robert Boule. 


3. The result of this resppraical is the proposed revision before 
you, '8C SE1IOy The ciicf clenents of this revised policy ere stated in 
Section A on p. 2-3, (Tho Cutline of U. S, Matioml Stretosy), and 
Ceveloped in detail in Section B (Hilitary, Political and Foomaie 
Yonsures, end Torectic ftrcnsth and Otlor Metsures). The chief elennts 
cre svtotactially the sae as in existing policy, but there is different 
eytasig vwroa thon. 








( bh. As on orderly proce¢ure, consideration today will te divided 
ints three partss 


Firsts an intrococtory susmry of the princiyal factors 
inficencing our review of last year's statecent, and of their 
reflection in the ncw ctateront before you. 


Secomds focussing attcntion on two significant parocraphs - 
om on Lirited militarz agsreesion; and the othor on Red Chine- 
Formosa. Eore will te tokon up the oral views of Pofense ani of 
the Ciicfs. 


Thirts fivwo cconomie peragrarhs which reflect splits of 
opinion tn tlhe Flanvwnzg Pocr’. Ferro vill to taien up Mr. fantall's 
co7ents. 


Part I 
le Very many factors influenced, en! ore refloctoé, in this revision. 


I have placed the rajor factors on a sirgle white shoct, which is et your 
place. 
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Major Factors Influencing Review of Basic Policy 





First. The realization that both sides are capable of delivering massive 
nuclear devastation (regardless of vhich side strikes first) increasingly de- 
ters each side from initiating, or taking ections which directly risk, general 
nuclear wer. 


Second. During this tine of nuclear parity and mutual deterrence: 
(a) there is growing doubt in the Free World whether the United States will 
use its massive nuclear capability, except in retaliation to direct ettack on 
the United States or its forces, leading to a growth of neutralics and a vweak- 
ening of Free World alliances; (o) the USSR will be more bold--esp2rially to- 
ward less developed and uncommitted nations--in economic penetration, in polit- 
ical action, and perbaps in probing through means of limited eaten ageres- 
sion. 


Third. Weakness or instability in less developed or uncommitted nations, 
and their prizary aim for “modernization”, renders them vulnerable to expand- 
ing Sino-Soviet political and economic penetration. 


Fourth. Changes in top Kremlin personnel do not indicate a deterioration 
or disintegration in the Soviet regize's policy or determination to achieve 


world domination for Comunien. 


Fifth. AU. S. cassive nuclear rotalfateny capa. ity, invulnerable and 
sufficient to deter general nuclear war, and to prevail in such a war if it 
comes. 


Sixth. AU. S. flexible and selective capability (including nuclear) to 
deter or suppress limited military eggression; realizing that the chances of 
keeping a conflict limited--whenever cajor areas or causes are involved--are 
at best not promising. 


Seventh. Advances in Soviet military technology and scientific skill. 


Eighth. ‘The false images presented by Communism to the vorld of U. S&S. 
intentions and objectives, and of the USSR as the advocate of “peace and 
aisarzanent”. 


Ninth. The adverse effect of the U. S. economic recession upon a healthy, 
expanding U. S. economy, which is essential to the security of the United “ 
States and the Free World. 


Tenth. The ability of the Soviet and Chinese Communist regimes to direct 
their economic strength in support of internal and external policies which 
seek world domination. 


Eleventh. The Anerican people lack appreciation of the extent of the 
crisis facing the United States. 
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2. I wish to drew attention to somo of the now guidance . 
and new onphasis in the revision before you, which reflects the 
dsqart of these factors. Plonse turn to Fage 2, the "Outline 
of T. £. Hational Stratecy,* ubere wo restate the tesic threat 
policies to meet thor. (Pa . 5 and b). 


(FREAD) 


3. Perbhore the princi new is in this Planning Poard 
rovision may be choracwrased as fo i 


@,. The U. S. ie facing on enturing criots rroster than 
horetofore recorricod, which calls for mbilisaticn af mre 
buran ond meterial resources end for better appreciation by 
the Anoricen pedple of the extent of tho crisis. (Pars. 3, 6). 


b. if ceneral mocloar var can be cotorred, this cricis 
willinvolvo a lon:, ér=m-out contest for world leaderehip 
with the Sim-Soviet Moe. (Par, k). 


Ce Turing this tine of relative mclenn sarity, while 
the T. S. mist cecurely rointain its ceterrent powor, military 
a-croscion will rore likely te of a limited nature. Such 
lintled conflicts should be dealt with in ways vhich will 
ninintto their spreading inte goncral muoclear sar, 


¢. Concurrently, the U, S,. mist take a toro positive 
initiative by increasing ite efforts (1) in peaceful politicel 
and econozic competition vith the Sino-foviet Ploe for tie 
uncorruttes ami less-developed areas of the world (Par. $, 6a), 
and (2) in influencing accestable chances in the Soviet floc ~ 
throuch c7ypancod exchenges end contecte, literelised milti- 
lateral trate controls, ete. (Far. 35-37). 
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‘1, Kow Y drew attentian to two significant reracrephs in the 
new statensnt, uhich repeat and contime in effect the texts of 
last year's staternts far. 1 cealins with linited military 
aggression, and Par, b1, Coaling vith Cormunist Chim. 


2. There vas oo sortinent in the Planning Poord that toth 
paracrarhs required ardoont. lowever, the Planning Poard did 
rot forcally recoscni tieir a — in part beccuss there. 

Ts tn existence hich-level consideration of linited var strotecy 
and in part becazse both puracrapis affect mst sensitive relations 
vith oar allfes. instcad, it nas left that J, as Chair-an, rould 
report orelly upon the views shared by eoce of us om the Planning 
Board, 


3. Be First, as to Par. I e 5 Goclin;s with lint ted var. 
For Ciccussion parposes, Te craited an alternative Par. 1, on 
the sincle blce cloct tefore your This alternative 4s tarcod upon 
the ectinnte tint, in a poriod of relative melear parity and 
Croving umvillingrss on the port of both siccs to start ceneral 
tar, the UASR my le nore bold -- mot only in political and 
econmonic fields —- tut alro in srobing (porih=ps bs if through 
means of lirited military azsreesion, (iE Far. 18, p. if ° 


be This alternstive would rate tvo major changes in exioting 
policy cuidssces “' i 


first — that, in this period of relative meloar 
parity, linited accression ray mt aliays be confined 
to leso-developod areasy 


second -— that, in thie period of relative miclear 


parity, it ray not te in the 0. &, interest to cecal 
with every linttod arsression by applying wot ne ee Ww er fone 4 
militery fo to supprees it. A 
pn a a 
The purpose af the proposed changes is to onsure thet the U0. *. will 
bave a flexible capebility w that it can deternine the spplication 
of force best scrving U. 8. interests unter the circumstances existing 
Sn each cases of linited military aseroosion. 


eo I will read the alternative on the bluo sheets 
(READ ALITRYATIVS) 


c = 
\ - “~~ 
+ 


ts 


. = 
tt Ole r 
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ALTERNATIVE VERSION OF PARAGRAPH 14 





14. a. During a period of relative suclear parity, it becomes increas- 
ingly important--vhile maintaining our nuclear capability to deter general 
war--to develop further and to maintain a capability to oppose limited 
military aggression wherever U. &. security interests are involved. 


bd. In the case of any such limited military aggression, the United 
States shouid decide whether: (1) vitel U. S. interests require the de- 
feat of such lisited aggression by prompt and resolute erplication of 
whatever degree of force is necessary, even at the risk that mejor Con- 
munist counter-action may spread the hostilities into general war, or 
whether (2) U. S. interests would be served by the avplication of only 
the degree of force necessary to achieve objectives of limiting the 
area and scope of the hostilities and restoring the status quo ante, 
thereby seeking to minimize the risk that major Communist counter-ection 
would spread the bostilities into general var. 


c. Within the total U. S. military forces, therefore, there sust be 
included ready forces which, with such belp as may realistically be ex- 
pected from allied forces, are adequate (1) to present a deterrent to 
limited militazy aggression, and (2) in accordance with b above, to de- 

4 feat or bold, in conjunction with indigenous forces, any such limited 
aggression, pending the application of such ed¢citional U. S. and allied 
pover es may be deened necessary. Such ready forcss sust be highly 
mobile and suitably deployed, recognizing that some Cegree of rcal- 
deployment from the viewpoint of generel war must be accepted. Military 
planning for U. S. forces to oppose limited military aggression vill be 
based on a flexible and selective capability, including an appropriate 
nuclear capebility for use as authorized by the President. 
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poles caplet MATH ee Sef 
é. The reasoning bchin’ this suggested alternative fs: | 
(1) te guidance (Par. 1% in the revisioa before 


you) does hot envisage possibility of linited aggression ia 

" “areas” (including the KATO area). For two reasons this 

guidance secs “unrealistic", is a period vhen both sides are coming 
to realize that gooerel war is so horrible that it must be avoided. 


First, in such a period, linited aggressioa may occur, 
and heave to be 4ealt vith, ia area. For example, the 
Soviet Union might take steps soeczed to risk general 
war--cven in @ plece like Rerlis--ia the belief that the 
U. 8S. or its allics voulé not allow the confrontation, or 
the military coaflict which cight ensus, to get cut of hant. 


DE ee eee en oe eee oe 
rassive mac retalietion remains the deterrent to 

war, is that capability a sure écterrest to licited allitary 
acgressioa? fSoth the Free Vorl4 anf the Soviet Union are 
beginning to doubt viether cassive retalistion to pumiish 
linite’ acts of aggression vill ectually be invoked, becouse 
of the dcevestetioa which would inevitably result to all 
concerned. ae 


\ 
(2) The presest guidance states that the best way to prevent 
limited military accression from spreniing is the prompt ani resolute 
( application of the degree of cilitary force necessary to defeat it. 
Put, in a tine of muclear parity, is this course in er case the 
test way? Eocause of the unacceptability of a gene muclear co2- 
flict, which aight result fron application of such « degree of militar 
force, should @ different principle be invoked? Whether is limited 
aggression to crush the enony, or to sock only to restore stability 
to the situation, may depend on the circrstances of cach case. 


Expending the degree of force necessary prouptly to 
Gefoat linited military aggression my, through resulting action and 
counteraction, bring on general muclear var. Despite this risk, sam 
cases may be so vitel to U. S. interests that procpt asi cessive 
ection to defeat lirited aggression my bove to te taken. But ray 
there not be other cases where U. S&S. interests would be tetter served 
if ve 4i4 not try to via too such, avi thereby provoee hostile counter 
ection ani perhaps resultant gescrel war, -- if ve caticfiod ourselves 
with trying to restore the status q1 aste? 


(1) MA. McELAOT ~~ be. QUAPLES 
(2) GEUSAL wom 


(3) General TAYLOR (Bwec 4 PATE) 
(5) GHOERAL Wir 


(5) GORMERAL tvErDO 
e (6) SOCKETARY oF STATS 


(7) comms JOR SECRET 
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My succestion fs that the Council might recommend approval 
of the revised policy statenent before you (NSC 5810), including 
as Par. 1; the existing basic policy regarding linited aceression, 
without changes pending sutrission of recomendations ty the 
Department of Defense as to any revision of the military strategy 
paragraphs of thie new besic policy in the light of Council 
discoesion at this meeting and of the joint study on capabilities 


for linited warfare called for by ISC Action 1881 (due June 1, 1958). 
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h. a. Mow, es to Par. 41 (p. 20), which repestes lest year's 
guidance écaling with Corzaunist China. ‘This paragraph costains 
nO guidence as to a future attept by other nations to scat 
Red Chins, rather than the Chinese Nationalist Govermoect, in 
the United Nations. 


%. In this connection, the Planning Board coasiéereds 


(1) that the General Assexbly in 1957 etopted the 
“noretoriua resolation” by a vote of 48 to 27, with 6 
aletentions end 1 ebsents 


(2) the current witbireving of Chinese Communist troops 
fron Koreas 


(3) the indicetion by Prime Minister Mash of New Zealacl 
thet at some tire he might have to hocor labor's pledge to 
recosnise Rod Chinayg 


(4) ‘the possibility that in 1960 (or portaps earlier), 
fin U. EK. general elections, the victory uay go to the Labor 
Party, which hes repeatedly celled for the einission of 
Red Caina to the U7; and 


(5) informal esticates that the J. S. might not be able 
to bolé encugh votes to defeat sore resulting move in the 
UJ to coet Red China end to turns out the Ciincse Getionalist 
Gover=zcent a8 representative of China. 


c. Some Planning Board mobers thought the U. §. should tbe 
consicering nov, vhile it still enjoys ite strong position in 
the UN, alternative ways of Cealing vith such a contingency, 
ani cf finiing a way--co vitel to U. &. interests— to preserve 
the inmiepentence of Taivan despite the loss of her status eas 


representative in the U¥ of ell-China. 


4. Whether stated ia the policy paper or oot, should vs 
now Se thinking about how to preserve ac inlepentont Tatwan fa 
a future contingency that the 0. §. might not be elle to rally 
encugh UJ votes to provest the scating of Red China in the Ul? 
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Part Iit 


1. There remain five split views to be resolved, all dealing 
with foreign cconccic matters. 


2. Mr. Randall (vio cannct te here toinay) hes aivised that the 
dreft statement is gencrally satisfactory ani consistent with U. 3. 
foreign economic policy, with three exccptioss relating to the three 
following splits: 


(1) Face 12, rer. 27-4 


This paregreph, part of our economic policy towards 
less-developed nations fespectal "oac-crop" nations) provides 
that ths U. S., for politicel reesons, ray oa “occasion join 

in multilateral exanination of price, procucticn, and demand 
trenais which might help to procots reaijustments btetvrea 

supply exi demand and recuce price fluctuations.* 

emi Cocmerce wished to a@d that the U. S. shoul’ not discuss 
the maxing of, or participate in, any international cavnodity 
agreezent. ihe Planning Board did not agree vith this aidition. 





Hr. Randell hes called ny attention to the fect that 

( the CFEP on October 11/55 exnerally disepproved international 
carmoiity egrecnents, and thst CrEP policy requires interagency 
policy level epprovel before such an agreement ray be discussed 
with a foreign nation. either of these points is reflected in 
par. 27-d. Mr. Randall belicves that the whole parmerugh should 
be celeted uctil present policy in this regard is molified ty 
the CrzP, on motion of a Cri? m-ber. 


Fay I suggest, accoriingly, because I agree, that 
this paresraph should be stricken and its gubstence referred 
to the CFEP for ection as e matter within its jurisdiction. 
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(2) Page 13, par. 2)-a. 


This paregraph deals vith the total level of U. 3S. 
econaxic assistance vorld-viés. ext wished 
to contimus the qualifying provision, which in the 
1957 policy statement; “Increases in econmmic develoment 
assistcace should, to the extent politically ani cilitarily 
feasible, be offset by decreases in other econcmic or ia 
military essistance programs." The Planning Board did not 
agree vith this adiition. 


Mr. Panjall thinks the et4ition of this provisica 
undesirable, because there ray be circumstances vbere such an 
offectting vould not be wise. Be thinks each prodles shocl4 , 
be Actermined individually in the light of all the pertinent 
considerations. 
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(3) Pece 18, par. 37-2. 


This paragraph states the existing U. 8. policy fora 
unilateral ecbargo on U. S. trade with the Chinese Comimist 
Bloc. The O&M mecber suggested « libcralicatioa of our 
ecbargo policy to conform vith miltileterel liberalization. 
The Planning Board 414 not agree with this suggestion at this 
tine. 





Mr. Raniell commented that proposals for changes in 
our economic defense policy stould be rate first in CFEP. I 
eoroe with his positios. 


WR. GRAY 


(4) Pege 12, par. 27-c(6). 


This paregraph, part of our econcmiic policy tovarts 
less~teveloped cations, provides; “Be prepared to consider, 
on a case-by-case basis, participation with other Free VorlA 
nations in multilateral developoeat projects or funis." 
Treesury and Commerce vould delete. The Planning Board did 
not agree with the deletion. | 





Since the dirculation of the policy statemnt before 

one State, Treasury, aod Crmerce have agreed to a revoriing 

of this es follows: "De prepared to stuly the 
acceptability of proposals for the establishment of inter- 
national institutions for develoj;ment financing." ‘The agree- 
ment on this lencuaze stess froo a curreat study by the 
[ational Aivisory Council on proposals for on affiliate of 
the IBRD which vould help in financing less<leveloped countrics. 
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(5) Pase $. por. 1h. | 


. Tnis is a rodification vhich the Git menber wished 
to make in the ol4 text of the guidence on lirited nilitary 
egsression: to specify that the “flexible ani‘ selective 
capability” should include “an appropriate conventional 
capability” as vell es a muclear capability. The Planning 
Board did not agree vith this amcninest. 





YA. GRAY 





3. On Pace 3, per. 6-e, I would like to suggest a correction 
which has recently core up. Te present provision is that cur policies 
should te designed -- “e. To deter Comznist linited rilitary aggression” 
etc. 





I saccest that it is not only Comunist linited military 
eecression thst showld be deterred ani dcfesied. The Comunaists my 
well seck to act by stirring up a neutral or uncamittad nation to 
ecoress. Furthermore, any linited cilitary agcression is dangerous. 

' Therefore, I sucgest that this provision should reads 





"Jo deter limited nilitery acgressica Wherever 
U. S. security loterests are involved,* 


Such a revision would conform to the general langues on linited 
military agcression in existing policy. 


SOCROTARY McELROY 


GEIPAL TWIXTD 
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"PROPOSED BY CHIEFS OF STAPP_OF AQT, SAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


** 
s= 


 cooeal sentence (pace 2) 
“Greater epphssis on those military Seseee nooded to cupport a U.S. poli- 
tical and econszic offensive and to deal with lirited Communist bpestzeneen 


Pars e3 
of (ease 3) (6-d) tasically alters presont etretecy by calling for 


active, intensified proseures on tha Sino-Soviet Ploc, incluling doployront 
of U.S. forces to tack upteld political moves, Purpose of nev offensive 
is to splinter and re’uce existing Cocmuist structure, 


Pare. &, lset sentence (mage 4) 
Military posture to root all gothinmatie is roquired in omer to convince 


Cormunist lecders that the 0.5. is willing end eble to sake any aggrossica 
unprofitable for then, _ 


Fors. 2 (page 4) 
Tvo rajor changes {in nilitary thinkines — 
2. Ure of force is to affect will of encxy, not rerely to destroy hin, 
2. Saesive retalistion ain no longer Insure the cecurity of the Free 





” 

° 

" 
worlaé, It can only be ure’ as a throat, and in the evont of general ® : 
war, as reprical. 2s 
74 
Para, 10-3 (paze 4) ay 
Two major changes in the use of nmucloar veaponsys ~ ¢ 
1, Main, tat not cole reliance on cuch veapons in ronsral war. ae 
2. Linited var to be fought with or without nuclear weapons, of 
ef 
(page 5) — 
mad or chances eres So 
1. Sufficteant naclear retallatory pover to reduce Sorict pover ow ane m ' 
rust be usler U.S, control. a4 
2. As nuclear rotaliatory powor approaches invulnerability, (a) it can °c 
be roducod in size, ant (b) launched only after due consideration Se 
puthor than, as nov, automtically or bastily to provont ite ~ 
dostruction in the ovent of surprire attack. oc 
3. Ho continental defence can nt larce-ecale dansce to tho U.S in mo 
event of gonaral vir, Vital areas in 0.%, chould te dofented to the n? 
oxtent that a significant eneny effort is required to destroy than, a “J 

® 

Porae 14 (pce 5) : _ 77) 

Two now introductory sentences to alternate para. lis ° 

1. Definer licited war as en armed conflict in vhich U.%, a sur~ 


vival ie not at otake. (Explanation of this definition in Appendix A, 
para. £-d, states that direct conflict betveon the U.S. and Soviet forces 
ray ww incluiod within the new definition.) 
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2. Estimates that future armed conflicts will probshly be characterized 
by mutually accepted linitations on objectives, locale, weapons and 
participants, 


Para. 19 (page 7 
Rev last sentence eutheriese limited military assistance to uncommitted 
nations in sufficient quantities and on terms adequate to prevent such 
nations from accepting Cormmunist military aseistance, 


Para. 20, third eentence (page 8) 
Estimtes that achieverent by USSR of relative nuclear perity will result 
in increasingly provocative actions by the Sino—-Soviet Bloc with the cor- 
responding increase in number of difficult decisions to be mde by U.S. 


>xKS 
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You will note in the approved Record of Action that the 
President revised the June 2 date for receiving from the Department 
of Defense (perhaps in the form of a limited-distribution-supplement ) 
recommendation for any revision of the military strategy outlined in 
NSC 5810/1, after Defense shall have given further consideration in 
the light of the Council discussion at the May 1 Meeting. The 
President has authorizec an extension of this date to June 14, 
because he wants these important matters brought up for further 
discussion and final approval, while the significant issues raised 
are still fresh in our minds, without there being requested any 
further postponement. 


Accordingly, he has approved a Council Meeting on June 26 to 
hear the Defense recommendation. This schedule will permit advance 
circulation of the Defense recommendation due June 16 (on such 
limited basis as may be ceemed necessary) to Council Members, in 
plenty of time to be fully prepared for the Council Meeting on June 
26. 


It would obviously be very desirable to receive the joint study 
on limited war capabilities pursuant to NSC Action No. 1861 on or 
before June 16, so that its consideration could be coordinated with 
the above Defense recommendation. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Cutler 
Special Assistant 
to the Presicent 


“Declassified for Publication in 
Foreign Relations of the United States" 


The Honorable Neil H. McElroy, 
The Secretary of Defense 


cc: The Deputy Secretary of Defense 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs 
The Special Assistant to JCS for 
National Security Council Affairs 
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May 5, 1958 


Dear Neil: 


The President has just approved the Record of Action of the 
Meeting of the National Security Council for May 1, relative to NSC 
5810 -- the revision of Basic Nationel Security Policy -- and it is 
being transmitted to you formally. in addition, I thought it might 
be useful for me informally to summarize the points made by the 
President at the NSC Meeting which affect the Department of Defense 
(the following statement of which he has checked): 


(1) He doubted the validity of the concept that “mutual 
deterrence” provides an umbrella under which “small wars” could be 
waged in areas such as NATO without expanding into general nuclear 
wat. Accordingly, he thought this concept required further study. 


(2) He asked for further study and debate on the view 
that it would be possible to withhold involving our massive nuclear 


retaliatory capability in the event that the Soviet Union attacked 
in the NATO area. 


(3) He thought there were various alternative courses of 
action, if we were to strengthen our forces and our capabilities for 
limited war. One alternative might be at the expense of our nuclear 
deterrent capability. If such an alternative were adopted, we would 
need a detailed accounting by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to 
precisely what would constitute a satisfactory deterrent. Another 
alternative could involve a massive increase in resources allocated 
to defense. If such a course were adopted, it would be necessary to 
study what methods might be found to maintain much greater forces, 
without resorting to a controlled society or becoming a garrison 
state. 


(4) He thought there should be provided to the National 
Security Council more definitive information as to the exact size of 
the deterrent forces which the U.S. requires in this calendar year 
and will require over the next two or three calendar years. 


As you will see from the Record of Action, we have included in 


NSC 5810/1 the exact language for pars. 13 and 14 of the existing 
basic policy (NSC 5707/8) without change. 
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Dear Yr. President: 


I am forwarding herewith the first quarterly report of progress 
in the Military Reconnaissance Satellite Program undertaken by the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, Department of Defense. 


The Military Reconnaissance Satellite Program is the initial 
Satellite program (other than VANGUARD and JUPITER C) which I have 
this far determined, in accordance with National Security Council 
Action No. 1946, “to have objectives having key political, scien- 
tific, psychological or military import.” 


This initial report covers historical background and program 
plans for the development of Weapons System 117L which consists of 
the satellite vehicle, its information sensing, storage and trans- 
mission devices, and the ground receiving equipment and facilities. 
A financial plan for this project through Fiscal Year 1959 is also 
included. 


Weapons System LI7L is the culmination of extensive research 
and investigation since 1946 to determine the feasibility and 
operational capability of a satellite as 9 military reconnaissance 
vehicle. These studies have concluded that « Satellite Intelligence 
System is feasible and has potential operational capability of pro- 
viding current and reliable intelligence information. Need for this 
information will continue to become more critical as technolegical 
advances enable a potential enemy to bring into being offensive 
weapons with constantly increasing range and orester destructive 
power. 
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Contracts for development and test of Weapons System LI7L were 
let in October and November 1956. The first test flight of the 
Weapons System LI7L satellite wehicle is planned to be conducted in 
late 1958, Successive tests of orbital capability of the vehicle 
and performance of the reconnaissance equipment are planned to con- 
tinwe through 1960, 
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Expected useful life for pioneer versions of the Military 
Satellite Vehicle equipment is 10 to 30 days and for later ver- 
sions one year. The satellite vehicles are plenned to be equipped 
with sensing devices which will relay reconnaissance information 
to the earth at a rate which would permit coverage of the entire 
Soviet Bloc by a single vehicle as frequently as once every eight 
days. 


Successive progress reports will be provided to you each 
quarter showing highlights end significant sccomplishments in 
the execution of ihe Military Reconnaissance Satellite Progras. 
Additional interia reports will be submitted in event of break- 
through or other occurrence which would rapidly modify the 
schedules or objectives of the progres. 


In accordance with National Security Council Action No. 1646, 
the “scope of operational capability” of Weapons System 1I7L will 
be promptly raised for your approval when such approval becomes 
necessary in carrying forward the progres. 


With great respect, I om 


Des nnn, 


1 Inel 
Report, subject 
as above 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 365th Meeting EYES ONLY 


+ Raggy nay Security Council, 
Thursday, May 8, 1958 


Present at the 365th NSC Meeting were the President of the 
United States, presiding; the Acting Secretary of State; the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Others present were Mr. Fred C. Scribner, Jr., for the Secretary of 
the Treasury; the Director, Bureas of the Budget; the Special Assis- 
tant to the President for Atomic Energy; the Chairman, Council os 
Foreign Economic Policy (for Item 1); the Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology (participating in Item 6); the 
Federal Civil Defense Admintstrator; the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the Deputy Secretary of . 

“ease; Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, President's Science Advisory 

Cougittee; Colonel John White, Central Intelligence Agency; The As- 
sistant to the President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; Mr. 
Abbott Washburn for the Director, U. S&S. Information Agency; the Di- 
rector, International Cooperation Administration i Gow Assie- 
tants to the President for Information Projects sven 1), for Rational 
Security Affairs, and for Security Operations Coordination; the Navel 
Aide to the President; the White House Staff Secretary; Mr. Howard 
Purnas, Department of State; the Executive Secretary, NSC; the Deputy 
Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting 
and the main points taken. 
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6. US-USGR BALLISTIC MISSILE DEVELOPMENTS 
THSC Action Wo. 1533) 


Tea introducing the subdject, Dr. Killian indicated that it 
was essentially a canparison of developments in the Soviet ballistic 
missiles program vith our ows U. &S. tallistic missiles progras. This 
was primarily a technical study, but the conclusions that he was 
about to produce were besed upon sound technical Judguentse. The 
study was essentially an analysis of Soviet tests since 195% of tal- 
listic aissiles in the various renges, in comparison vith 0. &. ex- 
perience in Geveloping and testing similar missiles. Among the con- 
clusions thereupon presented by Dr. Killian, there wes one fo the 
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effect that in the field of the shorter-range ballistic missiles the 
Soviets had a larger variety of types and ranges than did the United 
States. With respect to both the intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles and the intercontinental ballistic missiles, the Soviet Union 
was approximately a year ahead of the United States. There vas also 
a@ suggestion of greater mobility for the longer-range Soviet ballis- 
tic missiles. ICHMs may be transportable by railroad. If so, this 
would indicate that the Soviets had developed a storable liquid fuel 
for their ballistic missiles. 


Dr. Killian edded that this general situation stemmed from 
the fact that the Soviets had ineugurated their ballistic missiles 
programs so much sooner than had the United States, rather than from 
the fact thet the U. S. program was itself behind schedule. Dr. Kil- 
lian then asked Dr. Kistiaxowsky to provide the technical back-up and 
details behind these conclusions. 


In his report, Dr. Kistiakowsky used two charts. The first 
wes entitled "Guided Missiles Test Ranges"; the second, "Soviet Bal- 
listic Missiles and Satellite Firings Since 1954". 


Following Dr. Kistiakowsky's report, Dr. Killian added two 
conclusions. 


The President commented that he had just read in the papers 
that a high official of the Defense Department had spoken in opposi- 
tion to the creation of a civilian space agency. The President in- 
quired whether this could be true. General Cutler identified the 
Defense Department official as Mr. Roy W. Johnson (Director of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency in the Pentagon). 


Secretary Quarles rose to defend Mr. Johnson. He first de- 
scribed his own difficulties during his testimony before the Lyndon 
Johnson committee, and explained that Mr. Roy Johnson had been led 
into a trap of words. He was quite sure that Mr. Johnson did not 
disagree with the fundamental proposition of civilian control of 
the space progras. 


Mr. Dulles pointed out that the report of Dr. Killian and 
Dr. Kistiakowsky again brought up the matter which he had earlier 
proposed to the President and the Council, of the desirability of 
relative net estimates respecting U. S. and Soviet programs. Since 
that time, some weeks ago, he, General Tvining, Dr. Killian, and 
General Cutler had had some conversations on this subject and vere 
still working on a possibile procedure to provide such comparative 
estimates. In a certain sense, the report today constituted the 
first trial of such a relative estimate. The President expressed 
his very strong approval of this kind of comparative estimate. 


General Twining inquired of Dr. Killian whether he thought 
that there were any measures by which ve could speed up the proced- 
ure for testing U. S. ballistic missiles. Dr. Kilifan replied that 
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we were building ea new test area on the West Coast to supplement the 
test facilities at Cape Canaveral. On the other hand, our immediate 
problem was not to provide more room for ballistic missiles tests, 
but to solve the propulsion problem in our ballistic missiles. 


The President observed that Dr. Kistiakowsky'’s report 
clearly showed that the Soviets were abead of us in developing pro- 
palsion systems for their missiles. They my not, however, have been 
so successful in other aspects of their missiles progres. Secretary 
McElroy wondered whether this report did not tend to over-emphasize 
Soviet capabilities for the reason mentioned by the President. It 
might be well if we did so over-estimate their capabilities, but ve 
should bear the matter in mind. Dr. Kistiakowsky stated that every 
effort had been made to avoid over-emphasis. 


At the conclusion of the presentation on this subject in 
the Cabinet Room, the President and certain members of the Council 
adjourned to the President's office, where Dr. Killien and Dr. Kis- 
tiakowsky discussed for a quarter of an hour the intelligence mater- 
ial on which their report on Soviet ballistic missile developments 
hed been based. A list of the persons attending this meeting is 
filed in the minutes of the NSC meeting; another is attached to 
this menorendun. 


The National Security Council; 


a. Noted and discussed an oral report on the subject by 
the Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology, assisted by Dr. George B. Kistiakovwsky. 


bd. Noted the comment by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence that this report was an example of the compara- 
tive estimates of U. S. and Soviet cambilities which 
he had recommended in NSC Action No. 1833; and that 
he was continuing to consult with Dr. Killian, Cen- 
eral Twining and General Cutler to develop the best 
procedure for making such estixstes. 


NOTE: The action in b above, as approved by the Presi- 
dent, subsequently transmitted to the Director of 
Central Intelligence, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the Special Assistants to the Pres- 
ident for Science and Technology and for National 
Security Affairs. 
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Mr. Walter Robertson pate 8 May 1958 
FROM Rear Admiral Robert J, Stroh 
; Qnr? 
GJS 
susject. Basic National Security Policy 
Encl; a1) CNO's Views on Basic National Policy - NSC 5810 


1, Attached hereto (encl (1)) is a copy of the paper which I understand 
Admiral Burke spoke to you about last evening (7 May). 


2. Admiral Burke would very much appreciate it if you could glance over it 
and give him the benefit of your reaction as to the language, grammar, or 
any other field, but more particularly the appropriateness and verity of the 
thoughts expressed, 


3. As you know, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are to confer with the Secretary of 
Defense next Tuesday (13 May) ou this matter, at which time each of the Chiefs 
am. the Chairman will express their views and state why they feel NSC 5810 
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4. Admiral Burke would also very much appreciate it if you could find the 
Murphy's opinion in this matter even if he can 
for a cursory glance, 


opportunity to ask for Mr, 
spare the time only 
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Ti.2 Ci.LlF CF NAVAL OPORATICNG' 
Vio 4s ON The Bole NATIONAL 2OLICY - Nuc $410 
Basic National Security Volicies--as other statements of policies and 
objectives--are frequently defined in such broad and an biguous tern s, that 
4 
although everybody can agree to the wording, the language cannot serve as a 


guide in any specific case. 


Cur major difficulty in writing a National Security Policy is to obtain 
specific language which will convey the same general thoughts to those who 


must plan for, and execute the policy. 


There are several different ways of losing Curoge, the ».iddle Zast, sia 


t. 
and other areas; one of them. being destruction of the United otates, another being ~~ 
by permitting any one of our allies to be attacked by any communist country v\ 
without immediately coming to our allies’ aid; and another by vern.itting our hy 
allies to lose confidence in our intentions, or our strength, or our willingness ‘) 


to hel», or our judgement; and as a result, accommodate themselves to com munism. 
The main military elements of national strategy - now - are: 


To reject the concept of preventive war or acts intended to provoke 
war, while at the same time making it clear that we are determined to op ose 


aggression despite risk of general war. 


To deter the Soviets from starting general nuclear war by convincing 
therm the United states has the nuclear power to destroy Aussia, and will 


do so if they initiate general war. 


To maintain the various United States nuctear retaliatory forces in 
such deployment and posture that regardless of what Russia docs, even with 


a surprise attack, Nusoia will be utterly destroyed by the retaliatory attacks, 
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To build and maintain a defensive system for the continental U.-. of 
sufficient size and effectiveness that our military striking forces in the 
U.S. cannot be dealt a knock-out blow by a Russian surprise attack and 


be sure that the Russians are convinced that this is true. 


To conviace our allies that an overt military attack by Russia on 
any one of our allies will automatically cause the U.S. to unleash a nuclear 


retaliatory attack on Russia. 


To maintain United States military forces of appropriate ty>ves, 
adequate and ready to defeat or hold, with the help of indigenous forces, 


local communist aggression in undeveloved areas of , \. 


To render direct economic and military assistance to allies in 


order to build up recipient nation’s ability to participate in its own defense, 


The Situation Now 





The United States has had, for quite a few years, the assured suclear 


retaliatory capability to destroy Russia. 


Russia probably is convinced she will be destroyed if she attacks the 


United States in general war. 


Russia on the other hand probably also is convinced she cannot destroy 


U.S, retaliatory power, in a surprise attack, or by any other means. 


The United States does not find itself in a wholly satisfactory international 
position at the present tirne. An.erican prestige is not as great as it has been 


im the past, our influence throughout the world is lessening somewhat, our 


military and economic power does not command the respect and adn.iration 


it once did. 
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The Soviets and the other Communist States have lived under the shadow of 
powerful United States nuclear retaliatory forces for a decade--and have become 
accustomed to their existence, and yet--the Communists have taken actions to 


expand their control over more territory and more people of the world without let 


up. 


Egypt and Syria are coming more and more under communist domination. 
Nasser is in Russia being advised that the sure way of filling his empty coffers 
is to seize all Middle East oil properties, a view he may find attractive if he 
can figure how to do it--and the Soviets will assist in the machinations to 


accomplish this end. 


Indonesia is in a turmoil and the probability of this rich undeveloped 


country coming under cormmunist control is greater than it was a year ago. 


Should Indonesia go corrmunist, Thailand, Laos and other Asian countries 


ray follow suit to accommodate themselves to what they may consider the 


winning side. 


Russia has made technical advances as well. The USSR has developed the 
capability to wreak severe darnage on the United States with nuclear weapons. 
She has a large nurnber of submarines. She has develoned some ICBM capability. 


She was the first to put a satellite in orbit. 


The world was surorised at the technological advances made by Russia, 


and probably credits the YS55A with capabilities greater than actually exist. 


It is just recently that the world has come to place significance on the 


USSR ability to severely damage the United States with several weapons systems 


regardless of the efforts we may make on our continental defense. 
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People are now commencing t> question our policies, or perhaps only our 
relative superiority to the USSR, probably due to many factors, but certainly 
including the continuing expansion of communism, the increasing technical 
competence of the USSR, and the means Russia now has to damage the United 


States. 


The fact that, despite our great defensive efforts, the USSR can now inflict 
severe damage on continental United States, apparently has shaker. the confidence 
of some of our allies that the United States will in fact make a nuclear retaliatory 
attack on the USSR unless the immediate security of the United States is 
jeopardized. They may believe that the fear in the United States of the threat 
that we have not yet learned to live with stoically will immobilize our will-- 
and our power--at the crucial showdown. They really question our national 


will to ect as we say we intend to, 


Others among our allies question our judgement on placing sole reliance 


on massive nuclear retaliation to defeat aggression, of launching headlong into 


’ 


a general nuclear war in retaliation of what they may consider a "small aggression." 
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Especially is this questioned when they visualize that the nation aggressed 


against is not a near neighbor, nor is its opinion necessarily asked before action 





is taken, These peuple are reported not to want to associate themselves in 
alliances which may become involved in a general nuclear war, automatically 
initiated to defend some other nation--and a war to which they cannot contribute, 
will have little voice in the control thereof, and, in their view, provide only their 


country as a battleground to be devastated, 


Probable Future Situations 





The USSR, as she cevelops an ICBK. and a submarine missile capability, 
also may core to believe that the United States will not actually launch retaliatory 


strikes unless United States security is directly jeopardized. If she comes to 
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believe this, the USSR can be expected to continuously expose the United States 
to the threat of severe destruction so as to keep the United States so pre- 
occupied with preparing for general nuclear war that we will not take appropriate 
action in’time to stop the gradual expansion of cormmunist domination of other 
countries by other means. She can also be expected to be very careful not 

to provide sufficient provocation to the United States to launch our nuclear 


retaliatory forces. 


Also, Russia may be expected to continue to exploit U.S. general war 
posture in perpetrating fear among our allies that through nervous anxiety the 
U.S. might itself set off the nuclear war either (1) as an inappropriate response 


to little probes or (2) by accident. 


The communists, by istrigue, subversion, political warfare, and propaganda, 
will do their west to intensify amy lack of confidence of our allies, not only in 
our ability and willingness to conduct general war in the protection of our allies, 
but also in our willingness and skill to prevent sations from coming under 


communist domination by less dramat.c action. 


They will continue blackmail, sabotage, espionage, guerrilla warfare, 
economic warfare, local civil insurrection, and all the other tricks that they 


have used in the past, including limited war by proxy, to conquer more countries. 


The threat of massive nuclear rtaliation will not stop these actions 
in the future any more than it has in the past. Massive nuclear striking power 


is important, but it is not the solu.ion to all of our problems, or even most of 


therm. 
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Future Policy 





It isn't that we don't neec’ adequate retaliatory power of diverse types. We do. 
The difficulty is in determin'ng how much we need. Any more than what we seed 
is not only wasted, but it uses resources which might otherwise be made avail- 
able for the more probable military actions. Of course, we must have a safety 
factor in determining the amount that we need. Probably the maximum amount 
of retaliatory force the U.5. needs for a general war would not exceed twice 
the amount required to kill half the Russians. These retaliatory forces should 
be reasonably immune to a Soviet long-range missile build up. The point is, 
I think, that even if we had an unlimited and overwhelming retaliatory force, 
there are many situations which have arisen, and similar situations will arise 
again, where these overwhelming forces would not provide the solution. We 
should not therefore imply that these forces can solve all of our military 
problems. It co:nes down to a question of emphasis, or degree, or balance. 
In my opinion, we have given the appearance of becoming so engrossed and 
absorbed in the prospects of general nuclear war that our allies, as well as 


the communists, and I think even we ourselves, are not sufficiently alert to 
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the prospects of other types of military action. 
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The USSR must remain convinced that if the USSR overtly attacks any 
one of our allies directly, we will launch those retaliatory forces against the 
USSR. But at the same time, the USSR, as well as our allies, must also be 


convinced that we would nog launch a massive retaliatory effort against the 





Soviet Union in reply to every communist effort to expansion, including overt 


attacks by non-Russian communists. 





Russia and China and other communists, and most particularly the free 
world, should be convinced that we will use sufficient force promptly to quell 
even non-Russian communist attacks and will not rely solely upon massive 


retaliation as punishment. The punishment must fit the crime. 
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The world must realize that we intend to use atomic weapons when the 
situation may call for atomic weasons in any action, but at the sare time, they 
must have confidence that we will use therm with discrimination in limited war 
because we realize that excessive amounts of force would unnecessarily 


hn ° 


destroy people and facilities. 


We are at war now ~- not peace. We should not only realize, but act upon 
the realization, that treaties, negotiations and economic pacts, as well as 


limited military operations, are the weapons of this war. 


Therefore, in addition to the performance of their combatant functions, the 
U.S. must have military forces also capable of performing various other functions 


which will permit diplomatic maneuvering in support of U.S. cold war offensive. 


The U.S. must be able to recognize and act quickly on small problems 
as they occur in the world and before those problems grow to a big size 


requiring big action. 


In order for the U.5. to continue to be an influence in the world, the 


U.S. must have allies and friendly neutrals. 


Our allies will require forces under their own control sufficient to enable 
therm te contribute significantly to their own defense, since they are showing 


increasing reluctance to placing major reliance on the United States’ massive 


‘retaliatory strikes on Russia. . 


The U.S. should permat our allies the pride of achievement associated 
with contributing significantly to their own defense. Since their greatest 
commodity is manpower, the U.S, will probably have to continue to supply 


our allies with a great deal of their armaments. 
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In my opinion, these steos would make it clear to the world that communist 
expansion by whatever means will be dealt with by tae U.u. by the most appro- 


priate means. No one, least of all the Russians, should have any doubt of 


our deter« ination. 


Probably the only effective way of convincing the world of our resolution is 
to take firm and timely action of whatever kind is necessary to prevent the 
communists frorr. gaining further footholds in non-communist countries. This 
sbould include the willingness to conduct limited war, to assist friendly countries 
to maintain freedos. from communisn regardless of the ote 5s that are taken 
to impose com. munis=. 

it is my opinion that the adoption of the more specific language proposed 


~— 


= 


by the JUS majority view will more nearly provide the necessary guidance 





for reorientation of our military strategy to meet the requireirents of the situation | 


which now faces us. | 
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supject: Basic Netional Security Policy 
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ge Pear Aézuiral Stroh has just brought over to you for coment a copy 

a, of a paper (st Teb A) which Admiral Burke proposes to reed at a meeting 
of the JCS with Secretary McElroy next Tuesday (May 13). According to 
Admiral Stroh, Admiral Burke has already spoken to you about this paper. 


+ The background, I understand, is as follows: General Cutler has 
od recomended fairly extensive rewording of  —— 13 and 14 of the new , 
f Basic National Security Policy paper (NSC 5510). ‘The general effect of ~ 
»" Cutler's proposed revisions would be (a) to include Burope and Turkey : 
-_% within the area where potential limited wars might be fought, (bd) to 
J-6f require the use of “precision” weapons and something less than maximo: = ~\ 
sod nuclear ccunterneasures in the event of local war, and (c) to recognize 
~ 
2 
4 
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that in certain local war situations it might be in our mational interests 


if we could restore the status quo ante rather than try to “defeat” the 
** ot enemy and occupy his terraia. 
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The JSC are split over the Cutler reformulation of peragraphs 13 and 
oo. ls. The Air Force opposes, whereas the Army, Navy and Marine Corps favor 


the Cutler changes. Admiral Burke's paper provides effective and logical 
arguzents for the majority JCS view. 





a I believe you will agree with the point of view presented in Admiral 

comm Burke's paper, for be ergues for the retention of a diversified ere-*i 
of weapons systems, both conventional and nuclear, and for « capability 
to cope with small brushfire wars quickly and is a miuer least likely to 
cause « spread of the war. The sucleus of his argumentation will be 
found on pages 6-8 of his paper at Tad A. 





It is therefore recommended th. you telephone Acziral Bu.'c to say 

that you have read bis paper with great interest and appreciation; ‘that 

you thoroughly egree vith the logic of his case; that you could supply 

any number of political arguments in support of what he has so effectively 

analyzed from a military vievpoint; and that you are passing his paper on 
ue personally to Mr. Robert Murphy (as Admiral Burke requests). 


Comme nt: 


>. (Vv When occasion permits you might make the folloving additional coment: 


There 
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rod There are many types of war or crises situations requiring - 
2 many types of weapons to meet those situations. If we the o 
S rpectrua of our weapons system to nuclear weapons or if ve only a 
. prepared to use large-scale military measures designed to” defeat” ~ 5 
the enemy, we may well find ourselves frozen isto inaction in 5 & 
situations where ve would properly besitate to apply the required ~o 
atomic weapon (as in infiltrations, evacuations, guerilla fighting, oo 
o * 
+ - 


sal etc.). On the otber band, if we vere to plunge into these situ- 

ations from the outeet with nuclear weapons or vith excessive 

retaliatory measures, ve not only would risk « major nuclear var 

but would forego all possibilities of settlement involved in 

a éiplomacy conducted at the outset of a conflict before it spreads 
into the muclear field or before it spreads geographically. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
May 12, 1958 


Others present: General Twining 
General Goodpaster 


This was the firet of General Twining's “periodic” meetings 
with the President (intended to take place once each two weeks 
unless there is not enough agenda to justify a meeting). 


General Twining first took up the question of the internal 
organization of the Joint Staff following defense reorganization. 
He said there is now a chance to set it up on a sound basis. 
However, there is one view in the Chiefs that the present set-up 
should be continued simply adding an integrated operational sec- 
tion; others feel that a J-Staf{ should be instituted, comparable 
to the staffs the unified commanders now have. He felt that if 
this step is not taken now, it may never be taken. 


The President, after reviewing charts showing alternative patterns 
said that the "J-Staff solution” is the way he would do it, 


General Twining reported on recent developments regarding the 
reorganization proposal, General Twining said Congressman 
Vinson had tried to freeze the joint staff organi zation in its 
present form, but Defense is not agreeing to that. The President 
referred to several recent instances of Defense representatives 
departing from Administration positions in testimony to the 
Congress. The Navy is trying to get authorization for twice as 
many Polaris submarines as approved. Mr. Roy Johneon is 
opposing the Administration's proposals regarding the NACA. 

The President was delighted, however, to see the fine support 
Admiral Radford bad given for the Defense reorganization bill. 
General Twining added that Admiral Burke hae really been doing 

a good job on the Defense reorganization. His problem comes from 
the pressures on him from within the Navy. 
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General Twining then showed the President a copy of a memorandum 
the Chiefs have submitted to the Secretary of Defense opposing the 
stopping of nuclear tests. He said the Chiefs of course realized 

that there are many factors that enter into the question with which 

they are not concerned, but they felt that the military aspect of the 
matter is such that there should be no cessation. The President 

said that if he could get the changes made in the law that he had 

asked, and could provide information to the United Kingdom, he 
thought we might very well wart to achieve an agreement to stop 

tests after the present series. For the present, however, he thought 
we should just be negative on the proposal; after Hardtack, and on 

the basis of an agreed and effective monitoring system, he thought 

he would be agreeable to cessation. General Twining said the Joint 
Chiefs felt this action should be part of a wider package. The President 
stressed the great importance of getting inspection groups, capable of 
unimpeded movement, into Russia. Profound consequences could be 
expected, and we could anticipate extension of such inspection to other 
phases of disarmament. He repeated that as of now he would not stop 


the tests. 


The Pvesident reverted to his comr.ent about organization for outer 
space activities, and said he was concerned that the top-most officials 
in Defense do not see the need to be firm on these matters and to 

stop the free-wheeling testimony now going on. He recalled that 
Secretary McElroy and the scientists had agreed with him on the 
assignment of these responsibilities (for other than military applica- 
tions) to civilian organization. General Twining said it was not 
clear to him what the point of some of the recent testimony was, 


Referring to Defense organization, General Twining said that Defense 

is not giving an inch on the provision concerning "separately ad- 
ministered." He said the President's letters to business leaders 

are having an effect, as well as is other activity, and grass roots 
sentiment is showing up heavily in favor of the reorganization pro- 
posal, There is an increasing feeling in Congress that Defense will 

get what the President has proposed, The President recalled that 

he has felt the Joint Chiefs of Staff should have less and less to do 

with the administration of the military departments. Instead they should 
spend their time studying the over-all Defense problems that affect 
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our country. Visits such as those to Puerto Rico and to Quantico 
were, in his view, highly useful techniques for this purpose, 
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A. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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JCS Paper: "U.S. and Allied Capabilities for Limited Military 


Operations to | July 1958" 


Washington, May 1958. 


[Source: Department of State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351. Top 
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1. The next ites is a Progress Report by the Deyertzent of 
Defense, relating to the Military Mobilisation Base Progre:. 


2. In March, 1957, the Department of Defense presented to 
the Council ea nev Military Planning Concept to Govern Plaming 
and Developmen’ of the Mobilization Ease. 


3. That concept wes reflected in our 1957 and 1955 Basic 
National Security Policy statexcents,. The significant new fcatures 
of this concept veres 


(1) Meeting the requirennts of only those forces which 
eee aS aae (instead of Mf 36 
months). 


(2) ‘Teking account of the possibility of subctantial boabd 
éamice to the U. S&S. 


(3) Covering the eventualities of cold war, nilitary con- 
flict short of general war, an’ general ver. 


(4) Positioning pre-D-Day stocks oversees cuffictent to 
insure reasonable effectiveness of forces there gur- 
viving encuy mucicar ettack. 


hk. Defense was then requested to premre at the earliest prac- 
tienable date an outline--using this nev cancept--of the Milftary 
Mobil{ration Base Prograa, force structure, an@ enzual costs in 
omer of rasiitadte. 
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S. Today ve vill hear frou Defense a report of difficulties 
encountered end progress moie in eceting this request. Iater, in 
the 1958 Defense anvaal status report, ve chall receive a statcceant 
of the actions teken by Defense up to June 30 to covelop the Mili- 
tary lobilication Base Prog, using the new concept. Still later, 
hopefully in early fall, Defense will present to the Council its 
proposed Military Mobilization Base Progran for FY 1960, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY M2GJTEB 
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SUBJECT: Discussion se the 367th Meeting FY FS BLY 


of the Rational Security Council, 
Thursday, May 29, 1956 





Present at the 367th NSC Meeting were the President of the 
United States, presiding; the Acting Secretary of State; the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Also present vere Mr. Fred C. Secritmer, Jr., for the Secretary of 
the Treasury; the Acting Director, Bureau of the Buiget; the Special 
Assistant to the President for Atomic Energy; the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense; Assistant Secretary of Defense McOQuire; the 
Assistant to the President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; 
the Director, U. &. Information Agency; the Director, International 
Cooperation Aézinistration; the Special Assistants to the President 
for Information Projects, for National Security Affairs, for Science 
and Technology, and for Security Operations Coordination; the White 
House Staff Secretary; Assistant Secretary of State Gnuith; Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Sprague; the Maval Aide to the President; Mr. 
Rarrell B. Altizer and Mr. Donald Schwartz, Department of Defense; 
the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NX. 


There follovs a summary of the discussion at the oeeting 
and the main points taken. 
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3. STATUS OF MILITARY MOBILIZATION BASE PROGRAM 
(isc Actions Nos. 1000 and Tes NSC 5707/5, paragraph 47; 
wsc 5810/1) 


General Cutler briefed the National Security Council on 
the subject item. (A copy of Generel Cutler's briefing note is 
filed in the minutes of the meeting, and another is atteched to 
thio memorandum.) He then called on Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense E. Perkins McGuire, who read bis report vith the assistance 
of visual aids. (A copy of Secretary McGuire's report is filed 
in the minutes of the meeting.) 





At the conclusion of Secretary McGuire's report, General 
Cutler first called on Secretary McElroy, who complimented Secre- 
tary McGuire and said he had nothing to edd. 


Mr. Gordon Gray commented that Secretary McGuire's office 
was doing a splendid job on those responsibilities for the mobdilizs- 
tion tese which pertained to the Department of Defense. On the 
other hand, ODM was gravely concerned about the three problem areas 
which Secretary McOQuire had mentioned in his report, and perticu- 
larly the last one, namely, the lack of eny bomb davage essessment. 


Mr. Gray said that ODM was also concerned about « matter 
C relating to the prepositioning of military supplies. While soue 
. protection was being afforded to military satertel prepositioned 
overseas, there was no adequate protection for military rateriel 
prepositioned in the United States. 


The President noted that one reason vhich clearly ex- 
plained the need for affording greater protection to existing mil- 
itary supplies had derived from the conclusions of the studies by 
the Net Evaluation Subcommittee. These results had indicated that 
even after a not too devastating Soviet nuclear attack on the 
United States it would be extremely difficult to go on prodncing 
eny single military end-item because components which vent into 
the production of the end-item vere manufactured in a variety of 
different cities, all of which would be target areas in a Soviet 
attack. Mr. Gray seid that the subject of the President's coment 
--the so-called vertical factor of production--also concerned his. 
The camponent situation had not improved. 


Secretary McElroy predicted that it would not improve in 
the future, and suggested that there were good reasons why it sbould 
not tuprove. 
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Mr. Gray then pointed out what be considered to be a de- 
velopoent which needed to be watched and which ves under study in 
the ODM. It would appear that under the new mobilization planning 

C concept if we could essume that limited war would last for as long 
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as three years the Voited States would not be confronted, as in past 
vars, vy the familiar conflict between guns and butter. Instead, it 
might face « serious unezployment probles. This was true because us- 


der the cew mobilization planning concept ve no longer asswe full. 
scale mobilization during a var. 


The National Security Council: 


Noted and discussed an orel report on the subject by the 
Departsent of Defense, prepared purscant to NSC Actica 
No. 1660-b; as presented by Assistant Secretary of De- 


fense McOulre and commented upon by the Director, Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PLAXHID 


SUBJECT: US and Allied Capabilities for Limited Military Operations 
to 1 July 1901 


This planning study was received on June 2nd and while the time 
clement imposed upon the Office of Department of Defense is appre- 
clated, the Regional Director, Far East would have preferred addi- 
tional time for thorough study of so important « matter and to allov 
more people to express their vievs. 


In generel this is an excellent planning study end certainly 
a good thinking exercise. It camnot help but be felt however that 
@ succession of limited vars or simultencous limited wars on tvo 
fer-flung fronts could pitch the U.S. econaay and way of lift to 
a point where it might became preferable to throw aside normal 
restraint and restrictions defined far limited war in this study. 
Limited wars have brought the UK and France to an ecomcmic crisis 
that bas only evoided catestropby through extensive US support. 
Also it is felt that the study could stand a little more ezphasis 
om the psychological, ec-ocmic warfare phases. There is no doubt 
that limited warfare is precarious at best and any use of nuclear 
weapons, "Tactical, Minor or Clean", can berdly but raise a doubt 
that the action will remain a limited rether than an overt canflict. 
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Specifically, (1) Om page ll, at the end of paragraph 2, after | 
the word “southward” recommend that the period be deleted and the 

following edded: “as a comcurrent and supporting operation.” 

(2) It would enpear that the presint version of US and Allied capabilities a 
was prepared before the recamespdaticns submitted concerning appendix D ™\ 
were considered. it is suggested toat attention be invited to the 

Regional Director, Fer East comments on this subject. (3) Attention 

is imvited in conjunction vith the immediately previous comment can- 

cerning the U.S. capabilities together with strong loyal Vietnamese 

forces to reestablish the independence and territorial integrity of Laos. 
This is not considered possible with forces outlined in thie study, 
especially in view of the conclusion om page 3 that the Y.S. cannot 

asevwee effective employment outside their national territory of the 
Vietuamese. (4) Another possible conflict exists in the statement 


_ ° o f Ig 4 » 4 
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om page 13 that the provision of airlift could present a major problen 
end the general conclusion f#lthat the U.S. has the capability of dealing 
successfully with the situation. It is suggested that conclusion #1 

be hypothecated to same degree to account for the present leck of 
eGequate sirlift to move ground forces. 


L. M. Stevens, Il, Capt. USN for 


B. A. Robbins,Jr. Capt. USE 
Regicnal Director, Far East 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THi DINICTOR, OFFICE OF PLANK ING ~ 


SUBJ¥CT«s U.S. end Allied Capabilities for Limite: Military Operations 
to 1 July 196) 


Reference is mace to 1-1)296/8, returned herewith. 


This Regional Office has studied the attached documnt and, in 
accordance with your request, desires to coment as follows: 


This is a well-constructed study and the conclusions and 
recomendations appear to grow logically from the facts used, the 
assumptions employed, and the lines of action considered in the 
formmlation of the 12 hypothetical situations utilized in the de- 
velopment of the study. 


Although this Office has been asked to limit iteelf to zajor 
pointe of substance, it feels obligated to comment on the methodolozy 
of the stuty, since the results flow inescapably from it and their 
validity depends directly upon it. At the outset, it is agreed that 
the choice of the method of stuly «- the use of a sampling of hypo- 
thetical situations — was a reasonable one, probably the only method — 
applicable, The crux of the matter is stated in Para 5, page 10: ™ 
"The military responses are hypothetical ... ami have not been war- 
ganed to develop detailed plans," This is umierstandable, but it S 
does not prepare one for the uncompromisingly self-satisfied tone of . 
Conclusion 1, page 2: “The U.S. has the capability to deal success- 
fully «eee" Somehow thie is all too comfortable, and too comforting, 


and scarcely squares up with what might well develop in the way of - 
"limited war’. - 
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To cite just « sinrle item: ow performance to date in creating 
adequate transportation capabilities for the "quick" application of 
UeS. force--the sine qua non of @ successful response--has been any- 
thing but reassuring. Gne fears the possible m.porific effect upon 
the NSC of such an optimistic assessment as Conclusion 1, page 2. 


On the whole -— and with the above reservation «-- the section 
labeled "III. CONCLUSIONS, on pages 2-6, is a very well put-together 
and persuasive passage, and this Region is in general acreement, it 
is difficult to conceive of how “nwlear strikes deep into Communist 
China" will fail to bring on « general war. 1H DS 
noPY to, of 9 4 
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With the major caveat tust Conclusion 1, page 2, say have 
mischievous results in creating ep unwarranted fceling of self- 
catisfaction about our conventional forces, this selon feels the 
paper should prove most interesting to the MSc. 


CHa. Lis k. BAIL 
Rear .<xiral, USi 
Director 
Soar fast, South Asia anc africa Region 


1 Inml 
Stady w/attaechzents 


COCs Military Advisor, Du 
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TOP SECRET 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


29 May 1958 


RNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


reply refer to I-14298/8 


UCTIO 


LE OR 
WITH 


IN PART IS PROHIBITED 
‘ PERMISSION OF THE 
OFFICE 


Te 0 ee ee FS ae nel 

THE DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (ISA) (MAP) 
THE MILITARY ADVISOR 
THE DIRECTOR, EUROPEAN REGION 
THE DIRECTOR, FAR EAST REGION 
THE DIRECTOR, NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA AND AFRICA REGION 
THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOREIGN MILITARY RIGHTS AFFAIRS 


SUBJECT: U.S. and Allied Capabilities for Limited Military Operations 
to 1 July 1961 


1. The inclosed study on the above subject, prepared by a State- 


Defense-~JCS working group is scheduled for cansideration by the National 
Security Council at an early date. 


2. Your comments on the study are requested not later than 
10 June 1958. It is desired that comments be limited to mjor points 
of substance, and be related particularly to the study itself rether 
than to the attachments detailing the hypothetical situations can- 


sidered. It is also requested that you return the inclosure hereto 
with your ccoments. 


3. It is requested that the study be handled on a limited 
distribution basis with access restricted to those with a "need-to-é 
knov". 


TNS ALA. al LA 


I . BH. GREASLE¥Y— 
ae Bri 1 G 1, USAF 
Study w/attachments gadier General, , 


virector, Office of Planning 


N OF THIS DOCUMENT 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 25. D.C 


29 May 1958 


RNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


r to: I-14293/8 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. SPRAGUE 


SUBJECT: U. S. and Allied Capabilities for Limited Military Operations 
to 1 July 1961 


i. The study on limited military operations which the State- 


Defense-JCS working group has prepared is being reproduced by the 
Joint Staff anc is expected to be in our hands this afternoon. 


2. General Cutler has indicated the desirability of having the 
limited military operations study available on or before 16 June so 
that it can be revieved by the other members of the Planning Board 
prior to its consideration on Friday 20 Jume. As you are aware, the 
Planning Board is also scheduled to take up at that time the residwml 
problems in the basic policy paper. The close relation between the 


two studies makes it desirable to speed up the processing of the 
limited military operations study. 


3. Attached for your signature is a brief memorandum requesting 
comments from appropriate elements of OSD. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will be concurrently reviewing the study as will the State Department. 
It is our intention together with State and the Joint Staff to try to 
produce shortiy after 10 June a draft letter to the NSC which both 


Secretaries McElroy and Dulles would sign, reflecting their views 
and camments on the stuly. 


4. Signature is recommended. 


1 incl ~ 


P. HE. GREASLE’ 

w : - eI . 
Multi -memo Brigadier General, 
Director, Office of Pilar 
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Participants b/+0/ ) 


Department of State f 





Secretary Dulles 
Christian A. Herter, Under Secretary 
Gerard C. Smith, Asst Secretary - Policy Planning 


Depertment of Defense 





Secretary McElroy 

Donald A. Quarles, Deputy Secretary 
Mansfield D. Sprague, Assistant Secretary 
John N. Irwin II, Deputy Asst Secretary 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of the Navy 
James H. Douglas, Secretary of the Air Force 
Wilbur M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army 
General Randolph McC Pate 

General N. F. Twining, Chairman, JCS 

Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations 
General T. D. White 

General Maxwell D. Tayior 

Rear Admiral Charles O. Triebel, USN 


General Cutler 


Seceetary Dulles said he would like to commend 
the cooperation which the Department of Defense had 
given in connection with the Lebanon affair, pointing 
out that needed equipment had been supplied to the 
Lebanese government in exceptionally fast time. He 
pointed out that it would be best if the Lebanese 
forces could handle the problem themselves. If we 
have to intervene, it will be only the choice of the 
lesser of two evilse--the greater of the two evils 
being the political repercuesions of our failure 
to come to the aid of our friends, the Lebanese. 
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Secretary McElroy then opened the discussion on 
the Strategic Concept. He said that Defense officials 
and the JCS had two discussiom on the matter. They 
had given a good deal of thought to the type of military 
backing that the US should have for its diplomatic aims. 
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Secretary McElroy felt that, perhaps, Defense 
had failed to give the Secretary of State a clear 
picture of our limited war capabilities. He 
Suggested that some situations could best be handled 
by non-US forces. Of Gourse, it would be preferable 
if these were UN forces. But until that became 
possible, he wondered if some type of volunteer 
forces, including non-white forces, should not be 
recruited. This idea is being examined now in the 
Department of Defense. Also being examined is whether 
the US needs the numerous strategic weapons systems 
which it now plans for. It does not follow that, if 
our strategic weapons can be cut down, we would autc- 
matically build up our limited war capabilities. Over 
the long run one might be able to reduce over-all 
defense expenditures, but not now. He speculated 
ae to whether we should let our allies know more about 
our limited war capabilities--but, perhaps, we don't 
have enough to do this. 


Secretary McElroy then introduced Rear Admiral 
Triebel, who gave a briefing on the Joint State-Defense- 
JCS limited war capabilities study. As this study is 
available in the Department of State, this briefing 
will not be detailed here. 


Upon conclusion of the briefing, Secretary McElroy 
asked what the basic problem was. Is it becaute our 
Allies do not know about our limited war capabilities 
or are our capabilities insufficient? 


Secretary Dulles said there were two problems: 


(a) the Strategic Concept; and (b) our limited war 
capabilities. 


These capabilities are relevant if our strategic 
concept contemplates limited war. The Joint State- 
Defense-JCS study shows that we do have a doctrine 
for limited war, and we seem to be in reasonably good 
condition in regard to limited war capabilities and 
in the matter of relations with our allies in this 
respect. 
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Secretary Dulles said that, although there 
is no US commitment to come to Iran's defense, 
there is a gap in our military capabilities in 
regard to Iran. He referred to the concern reported 
by General Taylor last winter that Iran would be 
veed as @ funnel for an attack. We must face up to 
this problem in connection with the forthcoming 
visit of the Shah of Iran. 


The Secretary said that the big problem involving 
the strategic concept is in relationship to NATO. In 
our thinking we a@ssume that there can be no limited war 
in Evrope. He said he did not quarrel with this 
aseumption--he ehared this judgment. However, we in 
the State Department detect a@ growing concern, voiced 
by responsible European officials as well as demagogues, 
that the US, when it comes squarely under the threat 
of ICBM attack, will not launch an all-out nuclear 
attack on the Soviet Union if another NATO nation is 
attacked. 


Secretary Dulles referred to Duncan Sandys’ 
concern to this effect, of which he had been advised 
at Copenhagen. The Secretary then read pertinent 
excerpts from Sancys' paper which had been presented 
to the British Cabinet. 


Secretary Dulles also reported Ambassador 
Houghton's judgment that, during the forthcoming 
visit to Paris, de Gaulle would make two points in 
justification of a French nuclear weapons production 
program. First, the prestige of being in the nuclear 
club; and, second, France's fear that the US would 
not call upon massive retaliation to save Europe when 
the cost in US casualties became clear to US leaders. 


Secretary Dulles said that none of us doubts 
that President Eisenhower will order a strategic 
nuclear attack in that event. But his term has but 
two years to run and who knows what his successor's 
views will be. Secretary Dulles said he knew of one 
potential successor who might not be as firm as 
President Eisenhower on this score. 
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Secretary Dulles said he felt that the time was 
near when our Buropean allies are not going to be 
satisfied with a strategic doctrine depending on a 
US @erision to invoke all-out nuclear war in the event 
of «4 attack on Europe. He felt that the European 
countries would go their independent ways unless we 
find with them a concept they consider more dependable. 


The Secretary said he did not think limited war 
in Evrope was possible. The important thing, however, 
was what the allies think and do. The Europeans are 
just starting to think about this problem in a fuzzy 
manner. Two alternatives seem to be opening to then. 
One was to develop independent nuclear weapons produc- 
tion capability, such ae the British and the French 
are trying for. It is only logical that others will 
follow. Maybe this course is rignt. But it is 
dangerous not to have an agreed strategic concept which 
ie satisfactory to all the NATO partners. It is dangerous 
for them to prefer that each one have its own nuclear 
capability. 


In the case of the French, a nuclear weapons program 
ie something of a gesture. They cannot afford a real 
program. They must depend on us or accept risks of another 
Kind. Even the United Kingdom cannot afford such a pro- 
gram. Certainly Italy cannot. In the case of Germany, 
there are stronz public opinion controls. The Brussels 
treaty only prevents production of nuclear weapons on 
German territory. The French-Italian-German (FIG) pro- 
gram may get into nuclear weapons production. 
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The second alternative is to drift into neutralisen. 


Secretary Dullee said that he and others had 
thought about the possibilities of “area” defense with 
tactical weapons. He did not believe a war in Burope 
could be confined to a limited area. However, in 
order to give our allies a credible pelicy, we should 
think of how to create a situation where our allies 
would have greater rights in regard to the future 
use of tactical nuclear weapons in Europe. If 
we insist that, with the exeeption of possible 
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hostilities in Yugoslavia and Berlin, the only 
conceivable type of European war is all-out nuclear 
war, the result will be a feeling of futility--e 
brief effort to manufacture nuclear weapons, followed 
by an abandonment of that effort because of its 
expense, and then a drift to neutralism. That is the 
likely course of events under present circumstances. 
We can hold on one or two years. 


Secretary Dulles pointed out that Sandys' statement 
wae no mere informal effort. It had been formally 
submitted to the Cabinet, which had apparently 
acquiesced in Sandys’ subsequent publication. 
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Mr. Quarles asked what Sandys' alternative was. 
The Secretary replied that it was total disarmament, 
which no responsible official considered seriously. 


Secretary Dulles said that he quoted Sandys as 
representative of leading statesmen in Evrope. He 
could quote plenty of others to the same effect. 
Indeed Sandys' doubt is a rational doubt. No one 
knows what a future President will do. There may be 
future moods of isolation in the US. No nation likes 
to nave ite nationel existence depend on a decision 
which may involve the destruction of another nation-- 
so thought is being given in Europe to alternatives. 
Sandcys' alternetive is fantastic. But Prime Minister 
Macmillan thought it was good propagande. 
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The Secretary said there seemed to be two serious 
alternatives under coneideration--separate national 
nuclear weapons programs or neutrality. The Secretary 
eaic he had no definite answers to this problem. He 
Gic feel that @ strategic concept, which was wholly 
Gependent on a US decision to incur nuclear devastation, 
would not be gambled on by our allies. We must think of 
alternatives. He has no cure fo the problem and no 
special competence in this field. 


Secretary McElroy asked if the Europeans think 
that we would withdraw our forces from Europe. If 
they ¢o, that would really be bad. But our forces in 
Europe are developing an increased tactical weapon 
capability. iIn the event of war, how would it be 
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possible for the US nuclear forces not to be draw 
into ection. 


Secretary Dulles recalled a Sunday afternoon 
in December 1950. It then seemed poseible that the 
American divisions in Korea would be wiped out. 
Radical alternatives were considered, but no thought 
wae given to using nuclear weapons. Who was to say 
that the same situation might not come up in the 
future in regard to our divisions in Europe. 


Mr. Gates asked if this situation warranted a 
reconsideration of preventive war. Secret .ry Dulles 
said it did not in his judgment. This might be 
@® logical alternative, but it was not practical in 
view of the beliefe of the American people and their 
form of government. He said he wanted to make it 
perfectly clear tht he was not backing down nor did he 
have any feeling of fear. Mr. Quarles said that we 
didn't have any freedom of choice about preventive war. 
Mr. Gates said he hed in mind preventive etrikes after 
a Evropean ally is attacked. Secretary Dulles said that 
ie different. If our allies thought that “we could 
shoot the works” without getting badly hurt they might 
have more confidence in us. Mr. Quarles said that is 
our present policy. General Twining confirmed this. 
General Taylor said that he had some doubts that this 
was our policy. 
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Mr. Sprague asked how it would help Buropean 
nations' confidence to have control over nuclear 
weapons Since they would not have enough weapons to 
give them parity with the Soviet Union. In this 
eituation, would not the same doubts about non-use 
of nuclear weapons crop up? 


Secretary Dulles agreed and said he felt that 
Ruropean naticn* would not long pursue individual 
programs to mani/*«.°ure weapons. He feared they would 
then attempt to «tay out” of the conflict. 


Mr. Quarles said that, as a matter of logic, if 
countries becowe neutral they are in more danger than if 
they are in the aslliaace. If this is true, why would 
they drift to neutralisa? 
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Secretary McElroy said that it appeared that 
we could not match the USSR in Europe without 
resorting to at least tactical nuclear weapons, but 
use of such weapons would bring all-out nuclear war 
unless the hostilities were quickly stopped by common 
consent. 


ne Dulles said he thought a war in Europe 
could not be limited. Many people think that US 
involvement in a Evropean war would be more likely if 
it ¢eveloped gradually than if the US was faced 
suddenly with a “cold blood” decision looking to 
all-out war, which might lead to the end of the US. 


Secretary Dulles recalled being in Japan at the 
beginning of the Korean war when it was thought that 
no US ground forces would be needed--only some air 
support. Later it was felt that emall ground forces 
would be needed to etiffon the Korean forces. Later 
large US forces were required. In the first World War, 
American participation was in the beginning to be only 
logistical. Later large manpower contributions had 
to be made. Once in a fight, emotions may lead to 
Gecisions different from those facing a nation in 
"eold blood” when = Gecision may have to be taken which 
would involve destruction of all life in the northern 
latitude. 
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Secretary McElroy said the important thing is 
the continued deployment of US troops in Europe. He 
recognized the possibility of American divisions being 
sacrifieed in a Buropean war, but failure in such situa- 
tions to bombard the USSR would sit terribly with Americans. 
Secretary Dulles pointed out that the same was true in the 
case of the alternative. 


Secretary McElroy pointed out that if we lost 
Western Europe, we would be isolated by the Communists. 


Mr. Quarles said it would be poor tactics for the 
Soviets to destroy US forces in Europe. It would be a 
sure way to ineur the Cestruction of Russia. Even if 
the Soviets felt that in the first instance we would not 
fight, an attack on American troops would lead to the 
opposite result. 
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Mr. Douglas asked if we would be able to 
hole sllies if we could assure them of tactical 
nuclear weapons eufficient to meet Soviet attack 
with conventional forces. He recalleé Secretary 
Dulles’ point that it was important to force the 
Soviets to first use of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Devglas said that this would avoid having to 
meet conventional attack with strategic bombard- 
Bent . 


Secretary Dulles eaid that our allies’ oc: 1- 
cern is based on doubt that they can count on a 
nuclear response from the US. He mentioned think- 
ing in the State Department about a NATO authority 
which might hold custody of nuclear weapons and 
suggested that this might be a useful project to 
exclore. 


General Taylor said that that was the ob‘ec- 
tive of our program--to epread nuclear weapons 
laterally and to our allies. we have no illusions 
that 175 divisions can be stopped without the use 
of large yield nuclear weapons. But we have to 
beleve and act as if we believed that there is an 
intermediate response to @ Soviet attack in Europe 
short of all-out nuclear war. 


Secretary McElroy aeked if we had been t@ pre- 
ccocupied and made too many statements in regard to 
our strategic bombing capebliities. Have we de- 
emphasized our tactical nuclear and carrier forces 
anc Marine divisions? Perhaps not enovgh attention 
had been peid to the fact that somewhere between 
25$ and 40§ of the defense budget was going to our 
limited war capabilities. Perhaps our allied 
visitors should eee our limited war capabilities 
rather than concentrate on visits to SAC and Cape 
Canaveral. 


General Pate pointed ovt that during the past 
two years the Marines anc the Navy had hac ten joint 
exercises involving seven different nations, 


Mr. Sprague pointed out that George Brown (UK 
laborite), a recent visitor to the Pentagon, had told 
him that too few pecple knew about US limited war 
capebilities. 
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Secretary Dulles observed that from the 
briefing he had gathered that we Go have plans 
for the use of small nuclear weapons--that we are 
not gambling everything on high yield weapons. This 
means to him that there are some possibilities in 
regard to “area” defense. General Teylor said that 
this is what we are shooting for--s@all, light weapons 
with little fall-out. 


Secretary Dulles said that there was time enough-- 
if our allies knew that we had pore to our strategy 
than trane-polar strategic nuclear exchanges with 
megaton weapons. 


Governor Herter asked if the number of our 
limite¢c war effectives would be reduced if there was 
@ concurrent threat of general war. Admiral Burke 
seaic that in such @ situation, which would be like the 
Suez situation, we would be increasing both our capabili- 
ties for limited and general war sigulteneously. 
General Twining said in suct. @ situation we would limit 
mobilization. Governor Herter asked if our ligsited war 
air and eea lift capabilities would be prejudiced by a 
simultaneous general war threat. Mr. Gates observed 
tht ou capabilities for air and sea iift for general 
war and for limited war were compatible. General Taylor 
was inclined to @ieagree with thie conclusion and stated 
that one could not be sure where we would stané in regard 
to sea and air lift if there was both a limited and 
general war threat at the same time. 
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Mr. Quarles pointed out that if events developed 
in that sequence, we could generate more capabilities 
by mobilisation, but he acknowledged that certain 
transport would have to be pre-empted for general 
war preparation. General Pate said that under these 
circumstances the Navy would be in a building-up phase. 
General Twining said you can't have capabilities for 
both situations simultaneously. In the given circum- 
stances, you would have to go all-out for general war 
preparation and your iigited war casabllity would have 
to suffer. 
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General Twining saiG one cannot say categorically 
that there could be no limited war in Europe. Anything 
can happen. But we must keep the Russians believing 
that a limited war cannot happen there. The Russians 
apparently believe that now. They have not gained an 
inch in Europe since we promulgated our present 
strategic concept. We don't know how a future President 
would reply to a nuclear attack in Europe, but we must 
keep the integrity of our present strategy. We must 
etay with it for awhile. 


Admiral Burke said that it was not a question of 
our capability but of the allied attitude toward our 
etrategy. They know that in regard to nuclear weapons 
they are mendicants. If they are attacked “they can 
only cry". What they want is a mortgage on our future 
action. They have hostages in the form of our ground 
forces in Europe. Is this not enough for the present? 
They apparently want some control over nuclear weapons. 
But it ite up to us to keep some control over their 
control. We must look out for the danger of possible 
"trigger happy” foreigners to whom we may have trans- 
ferred some control over nuclear weapons. But we will 
have to take some chances in this respect. 


Secretary Dulles seid that surely General de Gaulle 
will raise with him next month the question of a French 
nuclear weapons capability. The French will want to be 
on an equal basis with the US and the UK. If we turn 
down his request for some share in the nuclear deterrent, 
Ge Gaulle will press on to develop an independent nuclear 
weapons capability for France and an independent foreign 
policy which may even involve making an accommodation 
with the USSR. 


Mr. Gatee asked if the cause of European concern 
was our failure to finish up the jobs in Korea and 
Indochina. If we did not push for victories there, 
perhaps the Europeans feel there is little chance that 
we will take riske in Europe where the dangers were much 
greater. Secretary Dulles said he doubted that this was 
the reason. He felt the primary cause of European 
concern was simply that they could read current articles 
about the tremendous casualties estimated to occur in 
nuclear war and logically had been led to wonder if any 
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country would be willing to pay such a high price 

to come to the aid of ite friends. He believes 

the US would pay such a price--not because of any 
"love" for our friends, not because of any agreement 
which we would feel an obligation to honor, Dut out 
of the belief that if we did not take this action we 
would be faced with a worse alternative later. We 
would be crowded and crowded by the Soviet Union. 


Secretary Dulles emphasized that he never shows 
any sympathy for foreign anxieties in this respect. 
He perscnally truly believes that the US will, if 
necessery, carry out its strategic plans. 


Mr. Quarles said in regard to General de Gaulle 
that we should make clear to him that US policy is 
not to try to prevent the French from developing a 
nuclear weapons capability. He believed that our 
previous policy of trying to etop the French had been 
greatly resented. He also felt that it was not 
logical to think of transferring nuclear weapons to 
the French because they could not obtain enough to 
have an independent deterrent. France is a member of 
an alliance and as such should rely on the capabilities 
of the alliance and not on the few weapons which it may 
be able to construct. (The tenor cf Mr. Quarles’ 
remarks was that France should be “admitted” into the 
nuclear weapons club.*) 


Secretary Dulles said that General de Gaulle might 
well take the position that the US's attitude means 
that France will have to spend much of its treasure for 
obsolete weapons during a period of critical financial 
strain. And France will wonder if this is the tyre of 
treatment an ally should receive, 


Secretary McElroy thought that FPrance merely 
wanted to produce weapons and not necessarily to receive 
US help in producing them. He feels that the French 
don't care about the quality of the weapons, but are 
mainly interested in salving national pride. 


Mr. Quarles observed that our law prevents the 
transfer of nuclear weapons to the French. 





* NSC policy on France is that we should seek to 
persuade France not to make nuclear weapons. 
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Secretary McElroy said that he now had a 
better understanding of Secretary Duiies' views 
ané would like to be of help. He reverted to the 
concept of volunteer forces which might be used 
until a truly UN force could come into being. He 
Suggested that such force would not wear US uni- 
forms. It would be made up of yellow, black and 
white people, and would not be identified with 
national units. The idea would be to try to avoid 
involvement of national pride in certain types of 
limited hostilities. 


Secretary Dulles felt that this was a very 
useful concept. He pointed out that some years 
back a Volunteer Freedom Corps had been explored but 
abandoned because of practical considerations. For 
example, where would the forces be located? However, 
the Indonesia egituation justified a restudy of this 
problem. Prime Minister Macmillan hed raised this 
question with the President during his recent visit. 
He had in mind recruiting forces out of the North 
Atlantic alliance to function somewhat like a UN 
Emergency Force. Macmillan was keen for the idea and 
wanted to pursue it further with the President. if 
such a force was not a US national force, it would 
meet the type of problem we are going to have to face. 
Even though Secretary Dulles feels that our massive 
retaliation policy may be losing credibility, the 
fact is that it has stopped communist aggression and 
now the primary threat is subversion. The communists 
have great assets to carry out subversion. 


Secretary Dulles cited their control over various 
informational media. He pointed out that the communists 
can effectively assist revolts against legitimate 
gowernments. He spoke of their capability to manipulate 
mass emotions. He referred to their participation in 
the Lebanon affair. In such a situation, it would be 
extremely valuable if we could turn to some international 
force. 


Another aspect of this threat is inherent in the 
world-wide movement toward self-government. Actually 
this gives promise of being in Some cases merely a 
transfer from one form of derpotism to another. 
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cited the slow evolution 
democracy, pointing out how 
@ small percentage of our 


governmental officials were directly elected by 
the people. Contrary to this experience, the new 
countries today are trying to go directly to an 
advanced form of democracy. The communists are 
capitelizing on this fact. 


Secretery Dulles spoke of Soviet professional 
apabilities in agitation and subsersive work, anc 
ne lack of capability of the US in this respect. He 
of communist organization in Inconesia in iabor 
ups and amonse teachers. 
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secretary y €urgested that a foint 
Srate-DOD study of the "volunteer" problem be undertaken. 
Governor Kerter pointed out that Allen Dulles was 
preeently thinking about a@ study of the covert capabili- 
ties the US hed in this field. 


Mr. Brucker recalled that in 1953 a study was made 
of the Volunteer Freedom Corps idea and recommended 
that it be reviewed. 


Secretary McElroy said that what we needed was a 
force somewhere tetween the covert type of force and 
the US Marines. The question of whether or not such a 
force would be directly managed by the Pentagon was not 
important. It was felt that the US could de a good deal 
to help train and equip such a force. He recognized 
that euch e@ force would obviously be ascribed to the US 
and its non-national character would be a fiction, but 
we would have to learn to deny these things as does the 
USSR. It was decided that the matter would not be 
pursved with the UK until we had a US position clarified. 
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Secretary McElroy said in regard to the 
etrategic concept, the DOD would have another go 
at preperation of the statement. 


Secretary Dulles felt that it wes not so much 
a mattcr of formally modifying the statement of the 
prefent strategic concept or of changing our defense 
budgets. Rather it was "the way these things are 
presented.” We must find a way to let our allies 
feel that there is some "intermediate cushion” 
between undonditional surrender and total war. 


Secretary Dullee recalled the “trip wire” theory 
put forward by the UK which had proved shocking to 
Europe and had been rejected. We have more than a 
"trip wire". There can be intermediate stages in the 
application of our military force. Let us learn to 
become somewhat more articulate about these possibili- 
ties. 


Secretary McElroy said that he would like to 
Girect more of our allies' attention to our limited 
war capabilitiesz--to show them some of our new equip- 
menc and our reconnaissance and surveillance capabili- 
ties. 


Secretary Dullee said that it was a matter of 
peychology--to get away from the "nuclear death" neurosis 
that has appeared in Europe. There are other ways of 
defending ourselves and we must get across to the 
Europeans that we are not neglecting to develop these 
waye. However, Secretary Dulles said, if a war comes 
in Europe he believes that it cannot be kept limited. 
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Mr. Quarles said that is the most important and 
the most dangerous problem, and that is why we are s0 
sensitive to any ¢hpanges in our strategic concept. The 
Gilemma is how to7Prove our allies' confidence and yet 
at the same time keep the Soviet certain that any sub- 
stantial attack by them in Europe will lead to strategic 
bombardment of the Soviet Union. 
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CONFERENCE - June 17, 1958 





Bec/Statey Unter Sec/State; Sec/Defensej Deputy Sec/Defenses Service Secre- 
taries; Joint Chiefs; Gmith; Spraguej Cutler; Irwinj Triebelj Roniall. 


Concluding Recommeniations af Study 





l. Increase capability of CRAF for limited war - also parallel 
shipping facilities. 


2. Notify enemies of istention in limited var action. 


3. Public information te place in proper context use of miclear 
veapons. 


Secretary of State 





1. We Go have a strategiciconmcept for use of limited var. 


2. We are in reasonably goot shape as to capabilities 
limited var in tvelve areas studied: Far East (4), Mid-East (h}, Ber Burope (2), 
South Asta (2). 


BP T29da 
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3. Query eas to capebility in Iren. Iran is vorried ant ve have no | 
real plan. Do a little extra preparatory work in this regart. 


4. Big question is as to Europe ant NATO allies. | 


a. Little chance of limited war in Burope ~- he does not 
quarrel with this judgment. 


b>. However, growing concern if U. 8. will accept general var 
alternative when it comes, especially vben USSR has ICIM capability 
ami we do not. This doubt is increasingly expresse4 by governments 
ani demagogic mass leaters. Reais Ganiys' statement at Copenhagen 
(based on Cabinet subcitted paper) to above effect (1.ec., after 
U. 6G. is under USSR ICEM capability of attack, will it go to help 
Turkey or Western Burope). Cannot rely indefinitely o qur mclear 
retaliatory attack to preserve peace? 


ul 


wSORCIS Pe 


France pushing muclear program: (a) to get in mclear 
enat “(v) sharing Sandys’ doubts, it wants own capability te 
invoke miclear defense of France. What will J¥D say vhen he 
de Gaulle in July. 


visits 


G. Time is soon caning When our NATO allies will not te 
satisfied that U. 8. vill surely go to general miclear var to 
defend them, if attacked, ani risk American devastation; anid 
will demand « surer strategic concept. They do not yet know 
What they vill do: 
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(1) Probably try to develop own mclear stocks so as 
to create cuclear war, if they vish, regariless of U. 5S. 


(2) Dangerous situation if ve do not have « camon 
strategic concept to use in Gefenting our common alliance. 


(3) France can't financially afford to be an intepeniext 
miclear pover. Can the British or Italians! Will public 
opinion permit West Germans to ¢o so? Perhaps the four 


together coul4,. 


e. Is an area Cefense in Burope based on use of tactical 
nuclear weapons ea feasible enough arrangemect to calz cur allies? 
If they have sauevoet greater right to use nuclear veaposu is 
area Gefense, voul4 that suffice! Otherwise, a futile brief 
effort on their part to become cuclear powers, followet by trent 
to nevtralias. Dulles feels this trent is inevitable, vithin a 
few years (not in ocxt one or tvo). 


f. The Buropean Goubt is rational - will U. 8. return te 
isolationiaz?t Woul4 ancther Presidect than Eisenhower take the 
evful risk of ¢ameging so much America to go to help Turkey? 


SSvl[oOed, 


SUOTIeLOM Ubtez0eg 


&- Dulles Goes not have answer to problem. All he says is 
to 4oubt whether Eoropeans will long continous to rely on the 


military concept that U. &., after ICHM capability of USER to o” 
plaster U. S., will come to belp an attack on Burope by USGR. al. 

5. Aare _D at em contest prsomase of V. S. toate tn Zé 
large oumbers & gage that the U. 6. vill respon! te protect = - 
Dulles: If a convertional var starts in Burope, voul4 ve 2S 

involve in miclear retaliation or woul4 ve consider slaughter of U. 5. _§ 
troops overseas! Neither he nor McElroy coul4 ansver this question. —- 
=] 


Be Goes not consider preventive var as a solution to the 
problem. (Even with prevective war, the U. 6. cannct be safe from 
terrible harm. (Quarles)) 


ran ~ 
; ‘ow 4 


6. les: Does not neutraliem entasger a Buropesan country more 
than associat vith the U. S., ani punishment resulting? 
7+ 1 Can you use tactical miclear veapoos in Burope vithout 


general muclear var? Dulles thinks not. But he says many | 


people might think the U. &. more likely to get into defense of Europe, 
if gretually by using tectical weapons, insteat of a massive suiten mclear 
retaliation. 


Retention of American forces in Burope shoulé be a great 
assurance to Buropeans. (McElroy) 
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6. t If our allies in Burope het sufficient limited nuclear 
capability ent themselves ageinst conventional attack by USER, woulé | 
they not be less fearful of the outcome! (Meaning, if we increased their 


capability.) 


9. Dulles thinks we shoul4 explore « vider internationslizatio 
im HATO of wmuclear capability. Max Taylor ~- this is the ultimate ansver: 
act on it ané believe is it. 





10. Have ve been too focuse! on massive muclear retaliation with 
large veapons to realize our currest, inocureasing ability with tactical ) 
mclear ability, carrier forces, mobile marine battalions? (McElray) | 
Perhaps 30% of our momey is going into this kint of capability. Shoulé | 
we emphasice this capability more te our allies ani te the public ani te 
the Congress? 


Li. Dulles: We are planning to make emall miclear weapons in | 
quantity. For Viet purposer 


McElroy: To use against comventional forces vhich woul‘ over- 


CL28@0 « 


vhela us. 


J¥Dulles; We will have time if this comes in 1961-196 ant 
allies know ve ve have this intented capsbility and use it. 





Quarles does not think emll var preparations woulé hinter going 
om into geoerel var, but ae that going into a general war voulé lisit 
your limiteé war capability. 





2. t You can’t say that there will never be a limited var 
in Burcpe. you must oever let Russians think that ve von't use our 
maiclear capability, toy vith idee of limitel war. Gnly solu- 


tion is to get comprehensive safeguarded arms control systen. 


UT WOTZESOTIGNG 203 perjstss 


13. Burke: Gur allies vact « mortgage on us a8 security we vill 
com: to help. Gur forces in Burope are hostages. Must we give a nev, 
different, or bigger mortgage? Perhaps giving them a mclear capability 
of their own or in common control. 


eSO3lRS PeITUN Of JO SuUOT {LT OY ubtes04 


15. Dulles alvays tells our allies ve're caring to help you because 
if we don't we'll be crowiled and crowied against our own interest. They 
are convinced as te this in the case of present Aiministration. 


16. Gueries! We shoul4é mike clear to de Gaulle (a) not part of 
policy prevent France from acquiring indepenient muclear capability, 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
-_pwie , >_> 
WASHINGTON [O-M+e -S#/G3 s 


SFECTAL LIMITED Disses vs io} 


COPY NO. 32 


June 18, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Capabilities of Forces for 
Limited Military Cperations 


REFERENCES: A. NSC Action No. 1814 
B. WSC 572%; NSC 5724/1 
C. WSC Actions Nos. 1841, 1642 and 164+ 
D. Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
Same subject, dated March 7, 1956 
E. NSC Action No. 1881 


The enclosed memorandum from the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, and the attached study on the subject,* prepared 
by the Departments of State and Defense ani the Joint 
chaste of Staff, with appropriate participation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, pursuant to the plan con- 

curred in by NSC action No. 1601, are transmitted 
herewith for consideration by the National Pinte + tad 
Council at its meeting on Thursday, June 26, 1956. 


Tt ia racueated that special security mrecauti cn: 
Ne observed in the baodiine thereof, and tt 
noreta be Limited on @ strict neeteto-knoy b 


JAMES S. LAY, JR 
Executive Secretary 
ec: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Cheirman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director "of Central Intelligence 





* Study not enclosed. TOP SECRET 
N -36/ 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGION 


June 17, 1956 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SHCURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Study Relative to the Capabilities of Forces for Limited 
Military Operations in Response to NSC Action No. 1881 


1. There is submitted herewith a coordinated study cf 
United States and allied capabilities for limited military 2 


operations to 1 July 1961, peeperes ey the Departsent of state, 
the Departaent of Defense a oint Cniels a 5 » woth 


appropriate participation of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


2. We wish at the outset to stress the limitations cf 
this study. 


a. It does not examine capabilities for limited 
military cperations against Soviet armed forces. The 
Study was undertaken within the framework of our current 
ee concept which holes that a war in which the 
armed forces of the USSR and the United States are cvertly 
engaged is a general war. 


b. It does not examine capabilities for linited 
military operations against an enemy using nuclear weapons. 
The study assumes that enemy use of nuclear weapons to 
1 July 1961 would be construed as overt employment of 
Soviet armed forces. 


uSORlAS Ppoeytun oyy jo suoTReTOY ubrez04 
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G- It does not examine capabilities fcr covert 
limited military operations. 


ad. The study's approach to limited military oper-tions 
in the Far East is based upon an assumption -- 1.¢e., "that 
the United States could engage in effective military actio 
against mainland China without undue risk cf on 
general war" -- which the NSC observed in Action No. 156l-¢ © 
was "to be regarded only as a working assumption fcr the 
purposes of this study." 
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@. The study is not “complete anc final analysis cf 
limited military operations upon which the size and nature 
of United States forces required for limited military 
operations can be determined for future years. Estirates 
cf enezy action were, of necessity, hypothetical and thus 
are not a basis for military planning. None of the 
Situations studied have been war-gamed. The conclusions 
and recommendations, based as they are on hypothetical but 
possible situations, should not be considered as definitive. 


3- We consider the significant findings of the study to 
be as follows: 


B U.S. Capadilities 


(1) Within the limitations set forth in paragraph 2 and 
if the use of nuclear weapons as required to achieve military 
objectives is authorized, United States capabilities for 
limited military operations are adequate to undertake and 
carry out limited operations of the nature examined. 


(2) In many such limited military operations, the use 
of muclear weapons would be required only as an unlikely 
iast resort. 


(2) In the Far East, however, the United States does 
i.. mot now have a ready non-nuclear capability which alone 
A i, could cope satisfactorily with limited military operations 
>, (“| against overtly engagec substantial Communist forces. The 
rey selective use of nuclear weapons against such forces and 
Po the facilities supporting them would be necessary. 


(4) The withholding of authorization to use nuclear 
weapons for linftet military operations against overtly 
engaged substantial Communist forces in the Far East would 

fF be likely to entail requirements for additional overseas 
»” deployment of United States forces, the construction of 
a bases and other facilities overseas, augmentation of sea/ 
r airlift in being and expanded logistic Support capabilities 
and "pipelines" both overseas and in the United States. 


(5) The burden of the initial military response will 
fall on the U. 3. forces deployed in or near the area in- 


volved, regardless of servic « Prompt and vigorous response 
by these forces cay obviate a requirement for major rein- 
forcenments. 


(6) The effectiveness of United States limited military 
operations will be affected by the timely availability of sea/ 
airlift for the provision of logistic support to our own and 
friendly forces and particularly for the movement from the 
United states of ground forces committe’ to action. To the 
extent that the licited military operations examined in this 
study are expected to affect adversely our posture for 
general war, the temporary diversion of transport from general 
war tasks is usually cited as the principal adverse factor. 
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(7) Only small numbers of "clean" nuclear weapors 
which will be in the high yiel¢ category, wili be available 
to United States forces to 1 July 1961. 


b- sbdies Capabilities 


(1) The indigenous forces which we might find it 
necessary to support in limited military cperations will 
have widely varying capabilities. some, such as the GRC 
ana ROK forces, have significant capabilities on the ground. 
Practically ail have mar«xed deficiencies in air and naval 
capabilities. 


(2) Very few of our allies could or would provice 
Significant forces for limited cilitary nt roma outside 
their national territory. Most lack capability. Sore 
@.g- Paxistan facing a real or assumed threat from Inéia, 
would be lcath to serd substantial forces abroac. The 
provision of forces by others, e.g. France in the Hicdle 
East, woule be politically disadvantageous. 


(3) Our allies can ate base and other facilities 
that will ease ami lend flexibility to the application of 
United States power in limited military operations. 


S- Political Consicerations 


(1) Failure by the United States to undertake effective 
limited military operations in support of other free nations 
in situations such as those examined would have seriously 
adverse consequences throughout the free world, particularly 
among our allies, and would encourage the Communists to 
adopt a more aggressive posture. 


(2) Anticipation of the need for United States limited 
military operations in developing situations and the 
earliest possible decisions (1) to intervene if necessary 
and (11) on the nature and objectivws of the intervention 
are essential. 


(3) We need the political support of our allies for 
United States limited military operations. We shoulé also 
ensure that appropriate regional collective security 
organizations and their members have some miiitary role, 
no matter how minor, in such operations in order to main- 


tain the solicarity and raison d'etre of these organizations. 


(4) Emotional aversion to nuclear weapons is widespread 
in the free world, particularly among Asians, and our use of 
these weapons in simited military operations would incur 
seriously adverse political consequences. 


eRe TOP SECRET 
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4, We make the following additional observations. 


a The study understandably devotes relatively little 
attention to the deterrent aspects of United States capa- 
bilities for limited military operations. Deterrence cf 
local aggression undertaken or inspired by, or serving the 
interests of, the Communists is a major aim. As the study 
Suggests, timely political action supported by capabilities 
for linited operations can frequently avert the need for 
the commitment of United States forces in combat. 


b. The ceterminative factors in decisions as to the 
initiation and conduct of United States limited nilitary 
operations are political rather than military. In practic- 
ally all likely situations, it is the political consequences 
for our general position in the world of inaction or action, 
and the nature of our action, that will govern United states 
decisions. 





ce. Selective nuclear strikes deep into Communist China, 
as conterplated in the Quemoy and Matsu, Taiwan and Korea 
hypothetical situations, could elicit a Sino-Soviet nuclear 
response. serious consideration would, therefore, have to 
be given to the proclamation of at least a limited naticnal 
energency if the United States were to undertake limited 
military operations of this nature. 


ad. The increased possibility of general war inherent 
in most limited military operations requires precautionary 
and alerting steps. Even one limited military operation 
requiring heavy logistic support and deployment of major 
forces from the United states might necessitate partial 
mobilization. 


e. Additional comments which should be taken into 
consideration in any possible further use of this study 
are contained in the Annex immediately hereunder. 


5. We make the following recommendations. 


a. The Director of Central Intelligence should be 
asked to initiate the preparation of National Intelligence 
Estimates on (1) world reactions and (ii) Sino-Soviet 
military reactions to United States use of nuclear weapons 
in limited military operations against Communist (non-soviet) 
forces in the Far East. 


b. The findings of the present study with respect to 
the availability of allied forces for employment outside 
their national territory should be taken into account 
among other factors in the review of 1962 force goals for | 
nations receiving United states military assistance 
directed by NSC Action No. 1908. 

-4- TOP SECRET pb 
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ce. Greater efforts should be made to clarify to the 
free world United States intentions with respect to the 
use of nuclear weapons and to inform the free world cf 
the raciation effects of low yield weapons and tneir 
relative efficiency in certain limited military operations. 


/3/ Neil McElroy /3/ John Foster Dulles 
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SUPPLEMENTAL POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED ALONG WITH THE STUDY 





1. The studies do not in all instances give sufficient 
emphasis to the difficult command and communications problems 
which would be encountered in operations in areas remote from 
the U. 5. 


2. The studies give no specific recognition of future 
modernization or buildup of military forces hostile to the U. S. 
by soviet Bloc military aid. It is possible that such aid in 
any given instance could be significant, particularly if the 
recipient forces were applied exclusively against local allied 
forces. 


3. While employment of chemical and biological capabili- 
ties has not been reflected in the studies, it should be noted 
that limited supplies of standarcized chemical and biclogical 
Capabilities are currently in the U. S. stockpile; much greater 
quantities of these could be produced before 1961 without further 
development. 
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i . June 19, 1958 


l. The next ites is to report on a review vhich the Presidect 
directed of a paragraph in another security policy statcrent--Par. 27-d 
ca Page 12 of the draft Basic Hational Security Policy discussed at the 
Council Meeting on May 1. 


2. This parngreph--wbich appeared in the econcmic section of the 
teasic policy paper--proposed, in recognitioca of the problecs of “one-crop* 
countries, that, for political reasons, the U. 3. might "on occasion, join in 
cultilaterel exaninstion of price, production, ani deresi trenits” for 
tesic commodities “which nis:t help to prowts read jus cuts betveen 
supnly evi dean’ e=4 reiuce price fluctustions®". Treasury and Caz=orce 
wished to elf that the U. S. shoulda not discuss the making of, or participate 
in, eny intercational camolity ecreencnt vithout Presidential approval. 





3. Mr. Reniell called attention to the fact that this peregraph, 
e3 proposed by the Ploming Doard, did not reflect existing CFEP policy 
of gencral disapproval of international comolity agreesents, or the re- 
quirement that CFEP give its stvance epprovel to eny participation by 
U. 3. represeatetives in international discussion of any such agreaent, 
or to U. S. perticipation in any such agreement. 


&, At the Council Heeting on Fay 1 it was ecreed to delete 
Paragraph 27-4 ond to refer it, ané an elternative propose’ by the 
Secretary of State, to the Council on Foreign Dooamaic Policy to con- 
sider in revi: en the existing Cri? policy on international cacudity 
asrecments. 


5. Gm May 22 Mr. Panéall filed vith the Council ea mrorants report, 
waich is tefore you, stating (1) tho text of the existing Cra policy on 
international caomodity agreeconts, and (2) the consensus of CPi? that 
this policy should be continued ia effect. In the light of this reviev, 
there appears no need to inclute ony paragraph on this subicct in the 
tasic policy statecent, and none has beea incluicd. 


6. It my interest the Council to nov that the CFreP, unier the 
exceptions procelure in its existing policy, recently authorised the 
Departcont of State to participate in an international coffee study 
group end to discuss en international coffee agreement, if such aa 
egrecmat is proposed by one of the rembers of the study croup. The 
GreP also urge’ State to take every preceution not to irply directly or 
intirectly, that the U. 3. would participste in or police cuch an 


ecree=cat. 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 369th Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Present at the 360th NSC Meeting were the President of the United 
States, presiding; the Vice President of the United States; the 
Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present were Mr. Fred C. 
Scribner, Jr., for the Secretary of the Treasury; the Attorney 
General; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; Mr. Walter Williams 
for the Secretary of Commerce (Itens 2 and §}); the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission; the Federal Civil Defense Administrator; the 
Chairman, Council on Foreign Economie Folicy (Items 1 and 5); the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; the Deputy Assistant to the President; the Acting Director, 
U.S. Information Agency; the Director, International Cooperation 
Aininistration; the Special Assistants to the President for National 
Security Affairs, for Science and Technology, and for Security 
Operations Coordination; the white Rouse Staff Secretary; Assistant 
Secretary of State Gerard Smith; Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Mansfield Spresue; the Naval Aide to the President; the Executive 
Secretary, SC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


ere follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
in points taken. 


S DS 


1. EASIC NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 
(iiS¢ Action No. 1903; NSC 5810/1; Memo for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, same subject, dated May 26, 1958) 


General Cutler explained that the President would be delayed for 
a few mimutes and he would accordingly change the order of items on 
the agenda, dealing first with the question of U.S. policy with respect 
to international commodity agreements which had been unresolved when 
the Council last discussed it in connection with Paragraph 27-d of our 
new Pasic National “Security Policy ("SC 5810/1), at the Council meeting 
on May 1, 1958. He pointed out that on this occasion the issue had been 
referred to the Couneil on Foreign Econ ic Policy. On May 22, 1958 the 
Chairman of the CFrEP, Mr. Randall, had filed a report with the Council 
giving the text of existing CFEP policy on international commodity 
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egreements and also the consensus of the CFEP that this policy re- 
mained valid and should be continued in effect. (A copy of General 
Cutler's briefing note is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting and 
another copy is ettached to this memorandum). 


At the conclusion of General Cutler’s briefing, Secretary Dulles 
stated that he had an observation to mske with respect to the text of 
our policy in the matter of commodity agreements. He pointed out 
that the text of our policy as formated by the CFEP revealed two 
different emphases. The first paregraph which reads es follows: 


"The United States shares the concern of other nations about 
the problecs arising from commodity price and market in- 
stability and is prepared to discuss and explore with other 
goverrnents possible approaches to these problexs" 


according to Secretary Dulles enphasizaithe willingness of the United 
States at least to discuss and explore approaches to these problens. 
On the other hand, the last paragraph of our policy reading as follows: 


"Representatives of the United States will not participate in 
any discussion or meeting with respect to an internetional 
commodity agreement and will meke no cosmitzent es to U.S. 
participetion in such an agreement until approved at the 

interagency rolicy level within the Executive Brench.” 


appeared to have a somewhat conflicting emphasis. It seemed quite 
possible to Secretary Dulles that the discussions authorized by the 
first peregraph could lead to a commodity agreement in which other 
nations than the U.S. would participate. A current example is that 
of coffee. Under existing world economic conditions, Secretary Dulles 
felt that we would want to be sure that the first jeragraph of this 
policy was literally interpreted when it was inplenented,although of 
course we would not agree to ectual U.S. participation in any con- 


modity agreerent. 


Mr. Rancgall said he not only understood Secretary Dulles's point 
but agreed with hin. Indeed this specific matter had been discussed 
eat great length by the CFEP. The general view in the CFEP wes that 
the U.S. should go ahead and discuss commodity problexs with other 
nations es much as they desired but not to the point of sticking our 
necks out too far and being committed to jerticipation in en inter- 
national comuodity agreement. Mr. Randall thought it was extremely 
difficult to express in words the sensitive empheses that both he and 
Secretary Dulles were agreed upon. It was hard to draw so fine a line. 
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Secretary Dulles said he believed that Mr. Randall wes on the 
right track. Under current conditions the U.S. simply could not 
hola itself aloof from these problems of commodity price and market 
instability as we had been in @ position to do when our policy on 
this subject had first been adopted and when commodity prices vere 
relatively high. 


LL 
_ 





- a 





The National Security Council: 


a. Concurred in the recommendation by the Council on Foreign 

~ Eeonomic Policy, prepared pursuant to NSC Action No. 1903-b-(5) 
and transmitted by the reference memorandum of May 26, 1955, 
that existing policy on internationsl commodity agreezents 
is satisfactory and should be contimed. 


db. Noted a statesent by the Secretary of State that, in the 
implesentation of U.S. policy on interrational commodity 
agreements, a liberal interpretation should be given to that 
portion of the policy vhich states that the United States is 
prepared to discuss and explore with other governments pos- 
sible approaches to problems arising from commodity price and 
market instability; while sedhering to that portion of the 
policy which states that the United States will not partici- 
pate in any discussions or meeting with respect to an inter- 
C national commodity agreement and vill make no commitment as 
. to U.S. participation in such an egreenent until approved at 
the interagency policy level within the Executive Branch. 


NOTE: The above actions, as approved by the President, sub- 
sequently transmitted to the Chairman, CFEP. 
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NSP Ache 741 


DDE DA RTs 


June 23, 1958 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT <9 
June 23, 1956 


Qthers present: General Twining -—” 
General Goodpaster 


General Twining reported that General Cutler is recalling copies 

of instructions regarding the Net Evaluation Sub-Committee's next 
effort in order to edit one provision. A small follow-up study 

will be made after the main project, and an oral report will be given 
to the President on that phase. 


General Twining said that Secretary McElroy has read in full Admiral 
Burke's testimony on defense reorganization. His general feeling 

is that Admiral Burke had done well in his testimony, but did not go 
"down the line" as sorne of the others had. General Pate goes up to 
testify this week, and there is more concern regarding his appear- 
ance. General Twining next mentioned a direct leak to Hanson 
Baldwin of some of the proceedings in a very private meeting Mr. 
McElroy had held with the Chiefs and Secretaries last week, with no 
one else present. This matter is being pursued. 


Next General Twining reported that the President's talk at Quantico 
had a very fine effect on the participants -- it gave them a shot in 

the arm in stirring up interest in the meeting, and what the President 
had to say, as well as his personal vigor and force in saying it, hadi 
a profound impact on the participants. 


The JCS are starting work tomorrow on the budget guidelines for 
fiscal year 1960. General Twining has told the Chiefs thatif they 
do not turn in a satisfactory job on the guidelines, the Secretary will 
make the deterrnination himself, 


The President referred briefly to additions that the Congress is pro- 
posing in the FY-59 budget. He said that the talk that having one 
more division in reserve in the United States makes a great difference 
in our small war capability is meaningless to him. Also, he said we 
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are apparently planning to "kill every Russian three times” in the 
development of our forces for massive retaliatory attack; because 
the Polaris looks like a promising weapon, to be fired from under 


water, we are hurrying into construction of nine subrnarines, with- 


out apparent study of the capability as a whole. Finally, he said 
that staternents such as Sam Anderson's regarding “shooting the 
moon” in August are very harmful, and muddy the water. We 


have gone to great effort to make this project a scientific project 
under ARPA direction and cognizance. 


The President said it is clear to him that we are all going to have 
to think a great deal more of national solvency. General Twining 


said the Quantico meeting was useful in that respect. There was 


greater consciousness of this factor as a result. He indicated that 


the Secretary stated if he could not get such a program from the 
JCS he would do the job himself -- he stressed that we must cut out 


some of the duplicatory weapons systems we have carried through 
the development stage. 


Finally, the President suggested that General Twining stress some 
there such as “security and solvency demand unity" in our defense 
effort, at every opportunity. Apparently it takes persistence to 
get such @ point across. He added he would like to see Admiral 
Radford do some speaking on this -- his testimony had been very 
effective. General Twining said he had been taking the line that 
economy and defense go hand in hand and that if one is destroyed the 
other must also be lost. In concluding, the President said that our 


country can afford what is needeu for defense, but it cannot afford 
the costs that might be added by wastefulness. :, 


y, : 


-- 
A> 3? Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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2 1. The principal itos today is the 250-mge State-Defiose Study 
ca "U. S. and Allied Capsbilities for Lintted Kilitary Operetions to 
July 1, 1961", bess’ on the exinstion of 12 hypothetical situstions 
{a Burope, the Middle East, and the Par ost. —_ 


» in 


2. This Stody grew out of « recocmendstion of the Gaither Panel 
lest Goverber (classified ty the Parc] as a “higtest valuo measure") 
thet U. 5. and allied forces for ifnited military cperations be ang- 
mento’ and that a Stody be uriertakes to Gevelop current Goctrine on 
woen and how masicar voapoas coul4é contritute to such limited opera- 
tians.e 


Je State end Defense prepercd teras of reference for a linited 
was Study covering the entire range of U. S. and allied capcbdilities 
for linited military operations (150 Action Bo. 15¢4-d). 


The terms of reference, as approved ty the Comeil (50 Ac- 
tion Go. 1851, IMarch 20) antictpnted that recomendations as to U. S. 
matiomal security policy ana U. 3. cod allied cape>ilitics for linited 
eilitery cperations wuld result fous the Stody. ‘ 


The terns of reference precisely Cefined liniteé military op- 
erations, Suudy escucytions, and the scope of the Stuly—aoatters which 
will be covered in the presentcticn of the Study by Aanirel Tricbel. 


&. ‘The uritten monorant:s of the Secretaries of Stete and Do- 
fense, cimitting the Stody to the Council, ecrmairised 1% Stuly fint- 
inss walch they deeced significant, oofe § efditionnl observeticas, 
and stressed 5 Study limitations. While listening to the presenta- 
ticn of the Stofy, the Council should keep fn mind these 5 licitations: 


{1) ‘The Study does not contemplate linited military opera- 
tions aminst Soviet amd forces; because, mmier the carzent 
U. S. strategic concept, overt nilitary engagpe~ct of USSR end 
U. S. armed forces ig doco’ *o te gentral war. 


(2) ‘The Study does not cover enecy use of m-lear voapons 
fa linited military operations; besause such use of mucicar 
wenpeas tp to July 1, 1941, would be construod es overt e=ploz- 
ment of Soviet armed forees. (fovever, I should point ovt that 
germs of the 12 eases mill for use by the U. 8. of 
nuclear veapons. 





(3) ‘the Stoty does not e=mine U. 8. capadilities for 
covert linfted military operations. 


(4) ‘The Stody asomes--es a working acsuzption—"that the 


U. 8. conl4 engage in effoctive military action against lain-~ 
lnm’ China vithout unfee rick of initiating g@-=meral wmr.* 


h a 
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6. The Secretaries’ aoworomthn mikes three recaremistions 
(per. 5S, rece 4): 


a. A ational Intellicmsce Estimate ehoulé te prupered ca 
world resections and Sino-Sovict nilitery reactions to U. 6. use 


of moclear venpons fn linited uilitary operations eqinst Co 
munist (ncs-Soviet) forces in the for Exst. 


db. Tie revicv of 192 forse gmls of netions reoectving 
U. S. militery acsistanco—to te presented to the Comctl on 
Septxiber 1 (7352 Action Do. 1938)-—should teke into eosomt 
the findings of the Ctuty as to the avetlability of allicd 
forces for e-ploy=ont outsides their mticeal territocics. 


e. Greater effort should be eats to c‘arify to tt Free 
Vorld U. 8. intentions with respect to the use of muclear weap- 
cons, ani to infoms the Free World of the mifation effocts of 
low-yic2l4 weapons end thetr rolative efficiency in cortaia lis- 
itea military operations. 


7. Secrase of the importance of this fine Stuty ent of the sub- 
missions ty tha tvo Secretarics, ani before the Camvril tabes positive 
ection on the receesemistions in the Otady and the .utmicrics, it is 
eacocote’ that, after todays presontation of the Stuly, the Flaming 
Boom’ be asked to prepare caments cal recaccentztions an the subject 
for future congiferation by the Commcil. 


Aésiral Triedel will present the Study. 
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RSC 5616 TOP SECRET 
July 1, 1956 SPECIAL LIMITED DISTRIBUTION: 
NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
to the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
- on 
Reference: 2 


The President, on the recommendation of the Chairman, 
Net Evaluation Subcommittee, approved on June 25, 1958, the 
withdrawal of NSC 5726 and tne Ssuance, on a special lini ted- 
Gistribution basis, of the amended Directive enclosed here- 
with as NSC 58lo. The amendment consists of the deletion of 
the last two sentences of paragraph 3 and of subparagraphs 3-a, 
b and -g of NSC 5725, and the substitution therefor of a 
new paragraph 3. 

















The enc 
raph 5, to 
irector of 
in place of 
and the Fede 
with Reorgan P 0» ly 1, 1958. 
NSC 5816, as app by itted 
herewith for the inforpdtion ty Council, 
and is being referred ° ittee for 
appropriate isplementa ; 
The enclosed Directive supersedes NSC 5728. 
’ ° 
Ly ~ trance 
: . 
JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 
ec: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Chaircen, Interdepartmental 
Intelligence Conference 
The Chairman, Interdepartmental 
Committee on Internal Security 
NSC 5816 TOP SECRET 
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TOP SECRET 


DIRECTIVE 





on 


A NET EVALUATION SUBCOMMITTEE 





1. Pursuant to the recommendations of the National 
Security Council in NSC Action No. 1260-b (November 4, 1954) 
and my subsequent approval thereof, I hereby establish the 
following permanent procedure (superseding NSC 5605) to pro- 
vide integrated evaluations of the net capabilities of the 
USSR, in the event of general war, to inflict direct injury 
upon the continental United States and to provice a continual 
watch for changes which would significantly alter those net 
capabilities. 


2. Each integrated evaluation should: 
&. Cover all types of attack, overt or clandestine; 


b. Include consideration of the several courses of 
ection which the USSR is capable of executing; and 


c. Take into account the estimated future status of 
approved military and non-military U. S. defense programs. 


3. Each integrated evaluation report should estimate, 
from the practical standpoint, the extent and effect of direct 
injury, including radioactive fall-out, upon the continental 

nited States, resulting from the most probable types and 
weights of attacks which the USSR is *spable of delivering 
during the nuclear phase of a general war (1.e., the period 
éuring which the Soviet nuclear weapon stockpile or means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons on the United States would be 
substantially expended), Military operations overseas should 
be considered only in so far as they (a) require a diversion 
of Soviet resources from attack on the continental United 
States, or (b) affect U. S. capabilities to execute the Bravo 
mission and consequently the Soviet capability to attack the 
continental United States. Each report should consider, in 
so far as Gamage to the USSR is concerned, the effects of U. S. 
attacks on the USSR which would effect their capability to 
Gamage the United States. In addition, a general estimate 
should be made of the over-all effects of the U. S. attacks 
against the USSR which would show the general order of magnitude 
of destruction, disruption of communications and government, 
and loss of life in the USSR. In e@rriving at this general 
estimate, it is not expected or anticipated that detailed 
analyses will be undertaken. An evaluation will be made 
annually on the basis of an assumption or assumptions of 


NSC 5816 -l- TOP SECRET 
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conditions under which a general nuclear war might be 
initiated, Such assunmption(s) should be developed by the 
Subcommittee after careful consideration of the implication 
of the world situation, and submitted for my approval. 


4, Integrated evaluations should be submitted to the 
Council on or before November 15 of each year, and relate to 
the situation on a critical date normally about three years in 
the future, In addition to these annual integrated evaluations, 
an integrated evaluation should be submitted to the Council at 
Such times as the Subcommittee feels that a change has become 
apparent that would significantly alter the net capabilities 


of the USSR to inflict direct injury upon the continental 
United States. 


5. In order to prepare these integrated evaluations I \ 
hereby establish a Net Evaluation Subcommittee of the National | 
Security Council, composed of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs | 
of Staff, who will serve as Chairman, the Director of the 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization, the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Director of Central In- 
telligence, tne Chairman of the Interdepartmental Intelligence | 
Conference, and the Chairman of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Internal Security. Each Subcommittee member shall be con- | 
sulted regarding and given ample opportunity to review the 
following prior to adoption by the Subcommittee: (a) sub- 
Sidiary terms of reference, (b) the assumptions to be used as 
a basis for each evaluation report, ‘¢, the complete evalua-- 
tion report (less background material, which shall be made 
available only on a "need-to-know" basis), and (d) any recon- 
mendations which the Subcommittee may choose to submit. If 
the Director of the Subcommittee Staff, after adoption of the 
evaluation report by the Subcommittee, has any additional 
comments which he believes should be presented to the NSC, such 
comments may be submitted to the President, through the Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee, for consideration, The Chairman of 
the Subcommittee, in consultation with the Director of the 
Subcommittee staff, will prepare regulations and establish 
procedures for the handling of highly sensitive information* 
required in the preparation of an evaluation report so as to 
safeguard its security on a strict "need-to-know" basis and 
to preclude the assembly of an unwarranted amount 
6f sensitive information in one document. Such 





* Information such as that relating to war plans, new weapons 
and equipment, techniques and tactics for their employment, 
the vulnerability of U. S, defenses, and domestic and 
foreign intelligence sources and methods. 
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regulations and procedures shall not be finally adopted until 
the other members of the Subcommittee have been consulted 
concerning then. 


6. Subcommittee members are designated to act as 
individuals, but each shall have the right to consult, at 
his cGiscretion and under appropriate security safeguards, with 
his agency or committee prior to Subcommittee action on 
matters normally within the cognizance of his committee or 
agency. In subscribing to the reports and recommendations of 
the Subcommittee the individual members shall not be expected 
to assume responsibility for technical matters or conclusions 
not normally within the cognizance of his own parent committee 
or agency. Reports as submitted to the Council should show, 
so far as possible by textual footnotes, any dissents by 
Sudcommittee members, 


7. The Subcommittee will have a Staff, composed of 
individuals assigned by member agencies, as required by the 
Director, and under the direction of a Director whom I shail 
desicnate. Tne Director may be compensated through the 
National Security Council from contributions by the member 
acencies., Individuals assigned to the Staff from each 
military service and by the Central Intelligence Agency should 
normally serve for two years and be so appointed that, to 
insure continuity, not more than fifty per cent will vacate 
each year. 


&. The Net Evaluation Subcommittee hereby established 
is empowered under the terms of this Directive to call on any 
agency of the Government for relevant information, evaluations, 
and estimates, subject only to establishment of appropriate 
security regulations and procedures for the handling of highly 
sensitive information as provided under paragraph 5 above. 


9. Distribution of each completed Subcommittee report 
will be determined at the time by me. 


DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 
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POLICY PLANNING STAFF 
July 10, 1958 


TO: Tne Secretary 
TiROUG!: S/S 
J/ 
FROM: S/P - Gerard C. Smith, = 
SUBJECT: National Security Council Meeting, July 14, 1956. 


The items for discussion at this meeting are four reports 
Called for by NSC action, approved by the President on April 2, 
1955, on Measures to Carry Out the Concept of Shelter. Ther 
will be oral briefings on the reports (attached as Tabs A to D). 
Hign points in them are: 

1. ADEQUACY OF GOVERMINT RESEARCH PROGAAMS Ii NONeMILITARY 
=FoNSS. Principal conclusions ere that edequate shieidinzg ise the 
onl; effective mecnse of pr eventing radiation casuélties; that there 

ie no lack of essential ecientific knowledge which werrantse porte 
ponemen* of basic ehelter conetruction; that if no ection is to be 
taxen om shelter construction, the decision rust be besed on other 
than technical reasons; that there is need to investigete rany de- 
tails in order to provide an offeetive and coordinated skelter 
system; that since a substantiel program of sheiter construction 
could not be completed for a period of years, supplementary research 
and studies should be carried out while the basic shelter etructures 


are being constructed; and that although a shelter system is the 
essential core of an effective non-military defense system, it céen- 
not of itself be regarded as sufficient to assure our survival as 
a nation. 

THE NUMBER OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS WHICH MIGiIT BE TOLERABLE 
TO WORLD POPULATIONS. The report concluces that there would be 
adverse effects on populations of non-combatant countries of the 
Northern Eemisphere as a result of nuclear detonations in generel 
war but they would not be es serious as some have assurec. This 
is based on the assumption that nuclear weapons used on both sides 
would have a total yield of 15 million kilotons. (15,000 megatons). 


3. SURVIVAL OF POPULATION FOLLOWING A MASSIVE NUCLEAR 
EXCHANGE. This report assumes an attack on the United States in 
1965; fallout shelter will be provided for the population; end the 
war will be over efter one exchange of nuclear weapons. Principal 
conclusions are: 


ae Ninety-four 
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&- Ninety-four million Americans (49 percent of the 
estimated 1965 population of 192 million) will survive the 
attack anc its aftermath of faliout. 


b. Fallout shelter will save 67 million, while 27 
million will survive in any event, since the ereas where 
they live will be substantially free from fallout. 


Ce he people who emerge from fallout shelter will be 
eble to survive in the postattack environment, provided 
hat emergency food supplies have been located at suitable 
Gistribution points prior to the attack. 


Ge The nation will be able to rehabilitate itself, 
ded that measures have been taken to insure the avail- 
ty of refined petroleum at key locations. 


truggle for survival and recovery will be long 
and the rehabilitated United States may bear 
ance to the pre-attack nation. 


e. The s 
and aifric: ult, 
littie resezbla 

4. STATUS OF SHELTER MEASURES AS OF JUNE 30, 1958. Very 
little has beer done to carry out the concept of shelter approved 
by the President on April 2, partly because no appropriation has 
been made for the purpose. It was then estimated that $26.5 
million would be required for the program in FY '59. The figure 
reccatly approved by the Budget Bureau is $11.35 million but a 
request for this amount has not yet been sent to Capitol Hill. 
Because of the lateness of the time it is possible that no ep- 
propriation for shelter will be made at this session of Congress. 


COMMENT. If, as indicated in report No. 3 above, fallout 
helter could save 67 million Americans in a future war, the 
Governnent should move more rapidly and with more vigor to cerry 
out the concept of shelter. This is especially necessary because 
the States and individual citizens will do little if the attitude 
of the Executive and Legislative branches of the Government is 
lukewarm. The President has not yet mentioned the subject publicly. 


RECOMMENDATION: That at the NSC meeting, which is expected 
merely to note these reports, you eevee the need for more urgency 
in the shelter program because of the present and long-term danger 
to the United States from nuclear hod 


Attachments: 
Tabs A, B, © anc D 
S/P:CSavage:rw TOP _ SECRE 
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ND? a¢4. si 
(0) duly 14, 1958 : 


1. Sado nection $0 chhefiy, eanseresh With the guvblen of Gutter . 
against redicactive fallout in case of miclear attack -- three studies 
previgusly yequeste’ by the Council ani ea interin report by Governor 
Eoegh on ths status of shelter measures. ° 


2. natetes Oh dithin 2 Oe Gents te Ge th, Oh 
Presi¢ent eee coteiieciits at tenamtaiien aie holes ater 
incorporating the concept of fallout shelter for protection of ths civil 
populstion ageiast raiiation hazard, subject to certain specified conile- 
tions. Mme of these conditions was that the implicmentation of the concept 
be deferred penting Council cmsiéecratioa of a report by an Intericpart~- 
meatal Comittes es to appropriate measures to carry out the concept. 


3. Ga Merch 27 the Cometl considered the mesures recormanted by 
this Comittee, together vith recormentations by the Planing Board for 
certain further studies. Thereafter, the President approved (1) the taking 
of six specific measures (to be mentioned later) to carry out the concept 
of fallout shelters (2) the sutricsion of a report by Governor Boegh on 
the status of these masures through July 1g (3) the making of the three 
stuifes recommented by the Plamring Boardy ani (4) the deferring of action 
ca five other measures proposed by the Interlepartoental Comittee, peniing 
CRECRIEESS SY SS CHES SS CS GS SS Ne . 





he “gotay, there will be presented the three stiles and Governor P 
Hoegh's report. The Cameil 1g not being asked to tate any policy Cecision 
oa these ite=s ct this tine, 


5S. a. The first study vas to mis a special assesamnct as to (1) 
the elequacy of present research efforts by the several agencies of 
Coverm=cnt. on the design and of shelters ani on the effects 
cf miclear attack on Inzmnsy and (2) whether such rescarch efforts 
should be better courdinated, integrated, or accelerated, 


b. ‘he second stuly mus to eppraice the upper licit of 
massive, concentrated miclear dctonations which could te tolerated 
by the peoples of the carth act, in fact, by the earth itself. °, 


c, The thin study wes to explore the probien of curvivel of 
populations in the period following their caxing ait of shelter, 
GECEe @ MRTELTS EEERY CEP 


&. Ths fourth ites ts Ape Eocgh’s ctatus saperte 


6. First, thea, the report oa the “Mog-ecy of Goremmeat Research 
Programa in Gon-tilitary Defense* — a study prepercd by the Afyisory 
Cocrtittee on Civil Defense of the Katiaual Acoteny of Sciences and the 
Notional Research Council, unmler ths chairmanship of Dr. Lauriston Taylor 
tf the Purest of Stastanta, vith the assistance of comultants from 
vithin Gad without the Goverment. _ The staly lists research areas 
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in which the initiation or acceleration of projfccts might eave lives or 
enabls survivors better to cope with their enviroment. me of ths 
principal conclusions of the Committee appears to be that the low priority 
hitherto placed on civil defense mies it difficult to attract high 
calibre scientists into civil defense research projects. =, 


-~_ 


DR. TAYLOR 
Mi. STANS - Comment. 


7+ &- ‘The purposs cf the secon’ stuty, to bare been mis by AEG 
in consultation with Ir. Killian, vas to arpruiss uppe 

of mousive conmtentrated miclear dctonations and 

which could be tolernted by the peonles of the 
worl4 itself. The qucstion hol arisen in the minis of la oc as 
to viether a massive miclear exchange, involving the detonation 
similtaxcously or within a fcw hours of ceny millions of kilotoas, 
could be sustaiced by the peoples of the earth ant by the carth 
itoelf. It vas desired to have the most qulificd sciectific 
opinioa upos this question. 


>. Ths formel study prepared by ADC asormes four instances of - 

rassive miclear exchanms in the Northern Eentsphere (varying ia 
intensity Sve 28,050 Tile So 5 aehiies SEW) Gee Guatets SO SR 

( effect, of the roitation fallout thercfros on all pooples in 

\. Farthern Ecnispbhere outside of the arees in Vhich the muclear veapons 
were actually detonated, ‘This stuly, althowh a partial msvor to 
the question, cocs not dcel vith all aspects of the probles. There- 
fore, Dr. Libuy hos agreed to rake a broaler statement, to be 
follows’ by Dr. Killian. 





DR. LIESY 
m2. KILLIAN 


8. a. The thint study is concerned vith the survival of popula- 
lations in the period following their coring cut of shelter, after 
a cessive mclear exchangs. COM eni POOA requested Stanford 
Research Institute to uniertake this stuiy vithin the tercs of 
an existing research controct. Three representatives fro 
Stanford who vorked on the stuly ere here this morning. 

db. Tha study conclusions have not teen approved or disapproved 
by C&M and POY anf are still being evaluated by the successor 
agency, CL 


c. The staty assures (1) w hypothetical attack initisted by 
the Sovict Union upon the United States in 1965, directed at both 
military ent intustrial targetsy (2) that there vill be one 

miclear exchangs onlys (3) that f shelter vill be available 
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ami the resulting fallout on4 casualtics from fallout -- is 
greater then we have scen in other hypothetical attacks (95 milifon 
fetal Ancrican cesualtics). 


@. The details of the attack asmzi are covered in Chapter IT 
of the Study eni fora a frazrvork for the later chapters, which 
deel with the problecs fescd by survivors in a post-attack environ- 
moat. 








3. CARTELL, of ths Stanford Research Institute, will 
speak on the probiecs of survival ani recovery, 


Questions. 


9. The last of the four ites is the report to be civea by 

\ Governor Hoogh on the status of the six approved measures to carry at 
the concept of shelter. Thoce measures ares (a) research oa shelter 
éesign, shelter habitation, shelter equlpoont, venpons effects on enicals, 
ctc.J fb) 9 lintted progrun of construction of shelter prototypesy (c) 
a sompling survey of existing structures; (4) a progres of publie etuca- 
tioay (e) a “abelf® of emarpescy plans; ani (f) fmoorporation of fellas 
shelter in appropriate nev Federal civilian construction. At the ting 
the Presidcst approved these =oasures in lurch, it was estimated that 
the cost to FOOA in FY 1959 of the first five itess would apprari=ate 
$25.5 million. I now unlerstand that the FCDA program for these five 
mensures, es agreed upon vith the Baiget Buremi in late Juss, coms to 
only about $11 riliion, 


19. Action on five other meamires proposed by the Intertepartoestal 
Committes in Forch vas deferred peaiing cousideration by the Council 
of the reports you ore bearing this morning (mC Action Ib. 1552-4). 
Thoos five measurvs are further shelter prototype construction, 
starifes in selected comzumities, aheolters in existing civilian Peterel 
bub ldings, and shelters in existing ei ocv military construction. £ 
umierstani that COGcI is mot secking Caincil epproval now for those 
piditional messures, tut will comm back to the Council Tater fn this 
caventar year after further cvaluation of the studic3 precentod today, 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 372nd Meeting EYES OMLY 


of the National Security Council, 
nday, July 14, 1958 


\. July 15, 1958 





Present at the 372nd NSC Meeting were the President of the 

United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United States; 
Gerard C. Smith for the Secretary of State; and the Director, Office 
of Defense and Civilian Mobilization. Also present were the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; the Attorney General; the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget; the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; the Special As- 
sistants to the President for Science and Technology and for Public 
Workd Planning; the President, National Academy of Sciences; Dr. 
Willard F. Libby, Member, Atomic Energy Comission; Lt. Gen. Charles 
P. Cabell for the Director of Central Intelligence; The Assistant to 
the President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; the Director, 
U. S. Information Agency; the Special Assistants to the President 

( for the Atoms for Peace Program, for Information Projects, for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, and for Security Operations Coordination; 
the White House Staff Secretary; the Deputy Director, Office of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization; Huntington Sheldon, Central Intel- 
ligence Agency; Gordon Gray, NSC Consultant; Charles A. Easkins, 
Member, NSC Special Staff; Dr. Lauriston Taylor, National Bureau of 
Standards; Richard Perk, National Academy of Sclences; Williasz L. 
White, Rogers Cannell, and George Hopkins, Stanford Research Insti- 
tute; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secre- 
tary, NS. 


There follows a swrury of the discussion at the meeting 
and the main points taken. 


. 
1. ADEQUACY OF GOVERNMENT RESEARCH PROGRAMS DN NON-MITLITARY DEFENSE 


~ (NS? Action No. 1852; NSC 5507/1; Memo for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, same subject, dated July 1, 1958) 





General Cutler briefed the Council on this and the follow- 
ing three studies. (A copy of General Cutler's briefing note is 
filed in the minutes of the meeting, and another is attached to this 
memorandum.) He then called on Dr. Lauriston Taylor to summarize 
the contents cf the subject report. 
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Dr. Taylor's summary wes related to the seven Conclusions 


set forth in the Summary at the beginning of the written report. 
(A copy of the report is filed in the minutes of the meeting.) 


At the conclusion of Dr. Taylor's presentation, General 
Cutler suggested, by way of Council action, that the above-mentioned 
report be referred to Governor Hoegh for study and such recamenda- 
tion to the Council as he might dees appropriate. 


General Cutler next called upon the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget. Mr. Stans pointed out that, as the report itself said, 
there was certainly a leck of coordination in some of the areas of 
research in non-military defense programs. The most effective use 
to which the report could be put would be to fill in these gaps in 


™ coordination. 


The President counseled Governor Hoegh to pay particular 
attention to the 6th and 7th Conclusions, which seemed to him to 


Geal largely with procedural problens. 





The National Security Council: 


a. Noted and discussed the report on the subject prepared, 
~ ‘pursuant to NSC Action No. 1682-b-(1)-(2), by the Ad- 
( visory Committee on Civil Defense of the National Acad- 
. emy of Sclences-National Research Council, with the ad- 
vice and assistance of personnel from a number of other 
committees of the Academy-Research Council and of indi- 
vidual consultants, and trensmitted by the reference 
memorandum of July 1, 1958; as summarized at the xeet- 
ing by Dr. Lauriston Taylor. 


b. Referred the aforementioned report on the subject to 

~ the Director, Office of Defense and Civilian Mobili- 
zation, for study of the Conclusions contained therein 
(especially Conclusions Nos. 6 and 7 on pege 2 of the 
Sudmary), and such recommendations to the Council as 
he ray deem appropriate. 


NOTE: The action in b above, as approved by the Presi- 
Gent, subsequently transmitted to the Director, 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization, for 


implementation. 
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2. ‘THE NUMBER OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS WHICH MIGHT BE TOLERABIE 70 WORLD 
POPULATIONS 
{WSC Acticn No. 1862; wsc 5607/1; Memo for NSC from Acting Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, same subject, dated July 7, 1958) 


After a further short briefing by General Cutler, Dr. Libby 
was called upon to comment on the written report. He pointed out 
that the worl4-wide effect of a nuclear war fought with “dirty” boabs 
having a megatonnage of 15,000, would result in serious effects on 
the bealth of the non-combatant peoples of the world, but would not 
actually lead to the end of life on the earth. The main point was. 
that these effects depend particularly on whether the bombs deto- 
mated are “dirty” or “clean”, because the world-wide effects of the 
nuclear exchange (as opposed to the effects on the combatant nations) 
derive from redicactive fallout. Certainly a nuclear exchange involv- 
ing the detonation of 15,000 megatons would push the people of the 
world toward the limit of tolerance. 








Dr. Libby went on to point out that it was extremely dif- 
ficult to estimate the biological effects of such a detonation on 
the peoples of the non-combatant nations, simply because we do not 
know enough about such biological effects. On the other hand, with 
respect to the physical effects of such a holocaust, these vere 
easier to establish, on the basis of some experience--for example, 

( in the field of weather. Dr. Libby stated that the physical effects 
of such a detonation of nuclear weapons vould be quite minor. 


oneral Cutler pointed out the Planning Board's fear that 
the concentrated explosion of 15,000 megatons would have particu- 
larly grave effects because of concentration. As a result of 
Dr. Libby's statements and the conclusions of the written study, 
the Planning Board was now less fearful. General Cutler thea 
asked Dr. Killian if he had any comments to make. 


Dr. Killian stated that he and his people had not pearti- 
cipated in the making of this study, but he was inclined to agree 
that Dr. Libby's views were certainly conservative and perhaps 
even pessimistic. At the very least, it was a reasonable state- 
ment of the probles. 


The President inquired as to the assumptions in the study 
regarding the mix between “clean” and “dirty” bombs. Dr. Libby re- 
plied that the assumed mix had been 50-50 between fission and fusion. 
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Secretary Anderson inquired the reason tehind the apparent 
lack of Russian concern about “clean” nuclear weapons. Does this 
lack of concern derive from the Soviets’ realization of our superior 
knowledge in the field of mking "clean" weapons? Dr. Libby stated 
that we did not know the reason for the apparent lack of concern, a 
statement in which Admiral Streuss concurred, adding, however, that 
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the epmrent lack of concern in the Soviet Unica over the “clean” 
bomb may reflect merely vhat is said in Soviet public statements 
and not vhat the Soviets are thinking ebout in their laboratories. 


The National Security soe 


Noted and discussed the report on the subject showing the 
radiation effects on non-combatant population of a mass- 
ive, concentrated exchange of nuclear weapons, prepared 
by the Atomic Energy Camn‘ssion pursuant to NSC Actioa 
No. 1882-b-(1)-(b) and transmitted by the reference mem- 
randuz of July 7, 1956; as summarized at the meeting by 
Dr. Willard F. Libby, Mexber of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 


3. SURVIVAL OF POPULATION FOLLOWING A MASSIVE NUCLEAR EXCHANGE 
(WSC Action No. 1562; NSC 5507/1; Memo for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, same subject, dated June 27, 1958) 





After a short briefing, General Cutler called on Mr. Rogers 
Canmell, of the Stanford Research Institate, to smmarize the con- 
tents of the written report by the Stanford Research Institute. (A 
copy of the SRI report is filed in the minutes of the meeting.) Af- 
C ter Mr. Cannell had set forth the general conclusion that both sur- 
vival and recovery were possible if the nation possessed fallout 
shelter in 1965, General Cutler noted that the qualified optinies 
of the report rested on two assumptions: First, that the Soviets 
would make a single nuclear attack only on the United States, with 
no repeats; and second, that 90% of the American people who vere 
not killed by blast and thermal effects would make effective use 
of the fallout shelter provided. 


The President inquired as to the ways and means of decon- 
tamination, to which question Mr. Cannell provided an ansver. 


The President then inquired whether it was fair to con- 
clude fron the Stanford study that if we do undertake to create a 
fallout shelter system in the United States, every American should 
do his best to provide the shelter with emergency food rations and 
emergency fuel stornge. The President thought that every industrial 
plant should have underground fuel storage and each American house- 
hold ought to store up food for use in a shelter in the event of an 
emergency. Mr. Cannell agreed with the President, and pointed out 
that it would be extremely difficult for the average American to 
knov how auch food or fuel to store, inasmuch as he vould not knov 
whether he would have to stay in his shelter for as little as three 
days or as such as thirteen weeks. As a result, many people would 
simply give no thought to the probdlen. 
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Governor Boegh commented that the PCDA bad eévocated that 
every individual stockpile in his ows bome a supply of food and 
other necessities designed to last for two weeks. The requirements 
thereafter should te taken care of by the public authorities of the 
community. 


Secretary Anderson asked bow, with so many people in shel- 
ter, anyone would know vben to come out. Governor Boegh and General 


Cutler attempted to answer Secretary Anderson's questics. 
The National Security Council: 


Noted and discussed the report om the subject (includ 
its essuuptions) prepared, pursuant to paragraph 1-d-(3 
of NSC 5807/1 ("Measures to Carry Out the Concept 
Shelter"), by the Stanford Research Institute and trans- 
mitted by the reference memorandum of June 27, 1956; as 
summuariced at the meeting by Mr. Rogers Cannell, of the 
Stanford Research Institute. 


4. STATUS OF SHELTER MEASURES AS OF JUNE l 
(NSC Action No. 1562; NSC 5007/1; Mezo for fras Executive 
Secretary, same subject, dated July 1, 1958) 


( Governor Hoegh stressed that it was the note of prudence 
rather than the note of alara which hed been euphesicsed in the FCDA 
progua on shelter ceasures. The progres had been given to the 
American people in «a low key. He then went on to suxmarice the 
contents of his report, a copy of which is filed in the ninsutes of 
the meeting. After concluding his summary, Governor Hoegh stressed 
the importance of Congressional provision of sufficient funds if 
the shelter program was to be carried forward along the lines sug- 
gested. Governor Hoegh felt that the program could be successfully 
accamplished if Congress provided $13 million. Aftér Congress had 
acted on the appropriation, Governor Hoegh indicated his desire to 
present to the Council a supplementary status report. 





The President asked several questions about the construc- 
tion characteristics of shelters, particularly as to means of en- 
trance and exist. These questions were answered by Governor Hocgh. 





The National Security Council: 


a. Noted and discussed the report on the subject prepared 

~ by the Federal Civil Defense Administration pursuant 
to NSC Action No. 1862-c and transmitted by the refer- 
ence memoranéus of July 1, 1958; as suwrmrised at the 
meeting by the Director, Office of Defense and Civil- 
lan Mobilization. 
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b. Noted that the Director, Office of Defense anf Civil- 

~ ¢am Mobilization, would submit to the Council « sup- 
plementary status report following Congressional ac- 
tion on FY 1959 eppropriations, and appropriate rec- 
amenistions on shelter measures (including those on 
which ection was deferred py BSC Action No. 1682-4) 
in the light of Congressional action on appropriations 
ana of further stody of the reports presented in Itens 
1 through 3 atove. 


NOTE: The action in b above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Director, ODCM, for 
ap;ropriate action. 


$. NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND NSC PLANNING BOARD MEETINGS, 
iosy TaoUcd JULY 2i, 1955 


General Cutler asked the President's indulgence ville be 
briefly explained a tabulation comparing the nunber of meetings of 
the Tiational Security Council and the NSC Plarning Board 
the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations. General Cutler stated 
that he realized that more inportant then the sunter of cocetings 
was the quality of the actions taken by the Council, but, being 

( possessed of a finite mind, be could not resist giving the Council 
menbers this tabulation. There was no coment. (A copy of Gen- 
eral Cutler's tabulation of Council and Planning Board meetings 
fron Septenter 1947 through July 21, 1958, is filed in the minutes 
of the meeting; anotber is attached to this senorandu.) 








The Nationel Security Councils 


Noted the tabulation of Council and Planning Board oret- 
ings, from the establishment of the Council in 1947 
through July 21, 1955, as distributed at the neeting 

by the Special Assistant to the President for Netional 
Security Affairs. 


NOTE: Following completion of Item 5 above, the President belé a 
special seeting in his office to consider current develop- 
ments in the Near Fast, in the light of a briefing by the 
Director of Central Intelligence. Im attendance at this 
meeting were the Vice President, the Secretary of State, 
the Acting Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Director of Central Intelligence, the Special Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, Mr. Gordon Gray, 


and other staff officials. A 
Garratt hea 
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July 15, 1958 





TO: The Secretary 
THROUGH: 8/S 
PROM: S/P - Gerard C, Smith 


SUSJECT: Basic National Security Policy (NSC aes) 
KSC Review of Militery Paresraphe 13 and 
Scheduled on July 24, 1958 


Z 


Your concept of main reliance on a@ capability for 
massive retaliation to deter Communist acrression hae 
served the free worlc well. You have, however, recently 
expressed doubts as to the continuing walidity of this 
concept. Tnese doubts are stared by W, C, ANA, FL, NEA 
anc IO which believe that the time has come to adopt e 
new concept placing greeter emphasis on variec and 
flexible capabilities.(See Tabs A-F.) 


Doubt has arisen because: 


1. Given present and prospective Soviet nuclear 
capability, our decision to launci. massive retaliation 
would also be a decision to commit national suicide, (Thc 
JCS February 1957 statement, "Strategic Concept”, attrib- 
utes to both the US and the USS "the capebility to destroy; 
each other even after a surprise ettack. 





2. Our allies, and in time the Communiste, will 
become increasingly doubtful that we would launc!: massive 
retaliation unless nuclear attack on the US itself had 
taken place or was imminent. 


3. Our allies (and in time perhaps our owm 
people) will also become increasingly doubtful that mas- 
sive retaliation is a rational response to anything less 
than Communist aggression on @ scale that clearly  Gaventens 
major free world areas--e.g. Western Europe as a whole. 
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&, Communist agcression is likely to be of an 
ambicuous nature which neither our allies nor our ow 
people would recognise as warranting massive retaliation, 


5. Our eapabdility for massive retaliation will 
continue to be improved at the expense of other capabili- 
ties with the result that we shall become increasingly 
dependent upon a capability which we shall be increasingly 
inhibited from using. 


EUR, while recognizing the force of some of the pre- 
ceding considerations and sharing the concern of other 
offices at the growing inflexibility of US capabilities, 
believe that "a possible revision of the US strategic con- 
cept requires far more consideration than the Department 
has yet been able to give." (See Tab G) 


II 


I believe that continued main reliance on @ capabdil- 
ity for massive retaliation entails unacceptable riske to 
the US. This reliance is gradually limiting our freedonr 
of action totwo choices: total nuclear war with unimagin- 
able death and Gevastation, or cumulative retreat before 
Communist menace and subversion ending in the isolation 
of the United States and the perversion of "ite funda- 
mental values and institutions.” 








In certain Far Eastern situations we may already be 
limited to a choice between total nuclear war and retreat. 
You will recall that the recent State-Defense study of 
capabilities for limited military operations projected 
immediate US nuclear retaliation in the hypothetical event 
of substantial Comaunist aggression against Quemoy and 
Mateu, Taiwan or the ROK. WNuclear retaliation of the mag- 
nitude indicated in the study would, in the opinion of ea 
number ef qualified State and CIA officers, entail grave 
risk of nuclear counter-strikes by the Communists which 
could lead to progressive expansion of the hostilities to 
general war. The President has directed the preparation 
of an NIE evaluating this risk. 


Iir 


The NSC agenda for July 24 includes reconsideration 
of the military strategy paragraphs of Basic National 
Security Policy (paragraphs 13 and 14 of NSC 5810/1).* If 
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as a result of Council discussion tie President confirms 
those paragraphs, your concept will continue to shape mili- 
tary plans end weapons development. Unless you take the 
lead, it seems likely that the paragraphs will be confirmed 
—y ++ ies toward a new concept deferred at least until 


Delay would, I believe, be unfortunate. Although your 
recent discussions with Becreteary McElroy @ the strategic 
concept produced no tangible result, there is considerablic 
evidence that your initiative has stimulated new thinkin; 
in the Pentagon, particularly in the Aruy, Navy and Marine 
Corps. If we could move quickly to a joint State-Defense 
review of en alternative concept (in contrast to the uni- 
lateral Defense review which presumably took place betweer. 
your two meetings wit). Secretary McElroy), a practicable 
new concept mignt emerge. 





You will recall that General Cutler circulated to tic 
NSC an alternative version of paragraph 15 of KSC 5810/1. 
(See Tab I.) W, C, FE and IO specifically endorse the 
Cutler alternative. I understand, however, that Defense 
anc the JCS strongly oppose that version. I accordingly 
do not recommend that zo" seek NSC agreement to Cutler's 
paragraph 14 on July 24. 


Recommendations 





It is recommended that 
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1. You inform the Secretery of Defense that you 
have concluded that we must now begin to move toward a new 
strategic eoncept. 
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2. You suggest to the Secretary of Defense that 
you jointly propose to the President that (a) NSC considera- 
tion of paragraphs 13 and 14 of NSC 5810/1 be deferred until 
early October ard 0») State and Defense immediately under- 
take @ joint study of an alternative strategic concept on 
the basis of which the two Departments will prepare, and 
circulate to the WSC by the end of September, an agreed re- 


vision ef paragraphs 13 and 14, 


Approved JFD 





Disapproved 





Date 
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Basic National Securit icy 

(NSC 5219/1)3_ NSC Roviox of Military 
Porngraphs 13 and 14 Scheduled on 

guly 24, 1958 


a*e* On July 16 you approved recomendations 

contained in Mr, Gerard Smith's mezorand= wo sin, gee 
of July 15; 1) that you inform the Secretary rn 
of Defense that you have concluied that 

ve must nov begiz to move toward a nev 

etrategic concept and 2) that you suggest 

to M. McElrcy that you jointly propose 

to the President that NSC consideration 

of paragrarhs 13 and 14 of NSC 5810/1 be 

deferred witil October and State and 
Defense immediately undertake the Joint . | AS. 
heyy > an alternative strategic concept , 
Tad 2). ~ . 


te - 


Mr. Scith has drafted a letter to 
Mr. McElroy for sour signature alorg the 
lines of the recommendations that you 
approved yesterday (Tab I). 


. 


‘ — 
‘ 





Fisher How 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 





Participants ! a Sachar oh. a ae 


DOD/ISA State - S/P 


Mr. John N. Irwin II Mr. Gerard C. Smith 
Gen. Alonzo P. Fox Mr. Elbert G. Mathews 
Mr. Robert H. B. wade 





Mr. Smith told the DOD representatives that the ae or 
Secretary of State would probably send the attached ‘a. 
letter to the Secretary of Defense and informed thezn — , 
of its contents. He explained that the letter 
reflected growing State concern over our current 
strategic concept which seers in & very wide range of 
contingencies to face us with @ choice between doing 
nothing end moving to general war which, according to 
. the JCS, could result in the cestruction of the US. ; 
; Many people in State believe that we must develop “ane. 

2 doctrine and capabilities that would afford us some ~ © ** * 
intermediate choices. , 


Mr. Irwin indicated that DOD would be reluctant 
to have NSC action on paragraphs 13 and 14 of 
NSC 5810/1 further postponed. DOD had submitted to 
Secretary McElroy for signature & memorandum to the 
NSC urging confirmation of the two paragraphe. A copy 
of this memorandum'.*as Cisplayed, Inter alia, it said 
that there were no "present Gevelopments that changed 
- the “military undertakings” required of the US, that 
° the US and its allies had adequate limited war capabili- 
ties which were in any case belng improved and that there 
could be no limited war between the US and the USSR. 
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Mr. Smith commented that State was lees con- “. 0 
cerned with the formalities of NSC endorsement of 
the two paragraphs than with reaching an understand- 
ing with DOD that there would be a thorough review of 
our current strategic concept with recognition of its 
inevitable inacceptability in a few years time. We 
must begin to plan and prepare for an alternative -_— 
strategic concept ellowing us a wider range of responses | - — 
— 


“ 


to Communist aggression. 


Mr. Mathews pointed out that the DOD memorandup 
perpetuated and strengthened the current, orthodox 
interpretation of paragraphs 13 and 14 of NSC 5810/1. 
If the NSC confirmed paragraphs 13 and 14 on the basis 
of thie paper, there would be little room for the 
re-exarination desired by State. 


eiod 


The DOD representatives stresseé the budgetary .— Fs VS 
G6ifficulties of changing our strategic concept, our - ; 
manpower deficiencies as compared with the Soviet bloe 
and the strong probebility of any US-USSR clash, even 
if we desired and had the capability to deal with it 
in @ limited way, developing into total war. 


uoT3ZeTOYWN UubtT 


As the discussion ended, Mr. Stith again emphasized = 
State's conviction that we must begin a thorough ~ 8 a ee 
re- examination of doctrine and capabilities. 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


WASHINGTON 


July 18, 1958 


Dear Foster 


I arn sending the enclosed Memorandum on 
Basic National Security Policy (NSC 5810/1) to the National 
Security Council today. In view of our recent conversations 





on this subject I wanted you to have a copy simultaneously. 


ubtoez04 


SB TS°0d, 


You will note that this Department considers 
that the military section of NSC 5810/1 provides adequately 
for this segment of our security policy. Our belief is that 


there is plenty of flexibility in this statement to let us adjust 


our balance of forces as may be desirable. At the same time, 


SUuUOT ZC TOY 


by retaining the present language we do not suggest to any oi 


7oO 


our allies that there is any retreat in the offing frorn our 
past policy of firm resolution to use all required military 
force for whatever may be the situation that must be met. 


oul 


I think it would be highly constructive if State 


and Defense might have reached a cormmon point of view on 


pe ygtun 


this matter before the meeting of the Security Council next 


UOTREOTIGNd 20j3 petjIs 


Thursday. Lf you find difficulty in accepting the position we 
have taken in the attached, perhaps you would phone me and 


give me your views. 


«393035 
, 


Sincerely, 


Honorable John Foster Dulles 


The Secretary of State 














SECRET duly 19, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY 


Subject: Military Paragraprs of Basic National 
Security Policy Paper (NSC 5810/1) 





Secretary Mcklroy has formalited the DOD position 
on this matter by sending in &@ memorandum to the KSC 
urging that the existing “military” paragraphs of the 
Basic National Security Policy paper be retained. 

(Tab A). Before knowing of Mcilroy's action, we 
prepared for your signature @ letter proposing that 
the NSC postpone decision on this matter pending a 
further Joint State-Defense study. (Tab B). 


In view of this difference between State and 
Defense, I suggeet the following precedure: 


That you call McElroy and point out the desir- 
ability of keeping this matter as “private” as 
possible. To this end you might suggest thet Gordon 
Gray at the NSC meeting merely state for the record 
that it has been agreed thet paragraphs 13 and 14 of 
the existing paper are to stanc unchangec. This 
acquiescence by you in the existing language would be 
based on the expectation that the President, at «@ 
Subsequent private meeting with yourself, McZlroy and 
the JCS, would direct that this whole matter be 
further urgently studied. 


You may recall that at the last NSC meeting on 
this subject General Max Taylor seemed to agree with 
your Giagnosis of the short life expectancy of our 
present strategic concept, but he expressed the opinion 
that within existing budgetary limitations Leportant 
steps in the way of planning and weapon research and 
Gevelopment could be accomplished to permit us sub- 
sequently to live with a modified strategic eoncept. 
Perhaps the President would direct a study of the 


implications of the type of program General Taylor had 
in mind. 
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In addition, it would be your hope that the 
President wouldé direct the Joint Defense-State 
study of the possibility of formulating a new 


strategic concept which you propose in your letter 
to Seoretary McElroy (Tab A). 


Gerard C. Smith 


S/P:GCSmith:a 
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Dear Mr. Secretary: 


It is my understanding that at the next meeting of 
the NSC on July 2% you are to report on the key military 
paragraphs (13 and 14%) of BSC 5610/1. 


It seems to we that, in the light of our two recent 
conversations concerning the "strategic coneept', much 
work etill remains to be done in our two Departments 
before a final recommendation ean be made to the Presi- 
Gent concerning these paragraphs. If you agree, 1 suggest 
that you advise the President that both of our Departments 
would like to have this matter deferred for several months. 


In the meantiwe, I suggest that we urgently undertake 
@® joint study to determine whether we can begin to move 
toward a@ new strategic concept. I do not coneeive that we 
should abruptly abandon our present eoncept, but I az 
increasingly convinced that we shall have to adopt @ more 
flexible alternative within the mext few years. Therefore, 
I believe planning should now start for the weapons systens 
anc Goctrines which will be needed to support such a ehange. 


If you agree, I will ask Assistant Secretary Gerard C. 
Smith to stand ready to meet with your people to develop 
the necessary study for our consideration. It might be 


well to inform the President also of our intended joint 
study. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ci cr nus 


© /S~-Gerp Foster Dulles 





- —— 
Jv. 1¢ 336 


The Honorable 
Weil H. McElroy T 
Secretary of bere tue cory oF | 
— REA b ere 
S/P:GCSmith; ~ : mnpal 
7/17/58 Ke 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON 
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July 21, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Basic National Security Policy 
REFERENCES: NSC 5810/1 


B. NSC Actions Nos, 1903 and 1934 


The enclosed memorandum from the Secretary of 
Defense, setting forth recommendations by the Department of 
Defense relative to the military elements of national strategy 
in NSC 5810/1, including paragraphs 13 and 14 thereof, 
prepared pursuant to NSC Action No. 1903-b-(3), is transmitted 
herewith for consideration by the National Securit: Council 
at its meeting on Thursday, July 24, 1958. 
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Executive Secretary 
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cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
Tne Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Washington 


cOoPY June 18, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SUBJECT: Basic National Security Policy 


REFERENCES: A. NSC 5310/1 
B. NSC Action Na. 1903-b- -(3) 
C. NSC Action No. 1934 — 


1. Transmitted herewith are Department of Defense comments 
and recommendations pursuant to NSC Action No, 1903-b-(3). 
In the formulation of these views, the conclusions end 
recommendations of the State-Defense study, "U. S. and Allied 
Capabilities for Limited Military Operations to 1 July 1961", 
the memorandum sigiedc by the Secretaries of State and Defense 
forwarding that study to the National Security Council, and 
the comments on that study developed by the Planning Board and 
forwarded by the Chairman of the Planning Board, have been -, 
Seriously studied and taken into account. 


2. As a result of the review by the Department of 
Defense of the military aspects of Basic + ee it is con- 
cluded that . eT 


ould be prepared. reat to the security of the 
OAT teE-Stater-eeneinues, and will continue in the foreseeable 
future, to reside in the capability of the Soviet Union to 
precipitate and wage general nuclear war against the United 
States. Therefore, the highest priority in our military effort 
must continue to be given to the deterrent to all-out nuclear 
war. 






3. In this connection, it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to insure that this deterrent is adequate 
for its purpose but not excessive, It is believed that the 
conclusions of the Department of Defense study on Defensive and 
Offensive Weapons Systems, which will be presented to the NSC 
upon completion, will be pertinent in this regard. 


4, The Department of Defense fully recognizes the need 
for flexibility in U. S. forces, to the maximum degree 
attainable within available resources, in order to deter or 
meet limited war, Both the limited war study and our recent 
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thorough examination of our force structure have revealed a 
Significant U. S. and allied capability to cope with a wide 
variety of limited war situations, and efforts are continuing 
toward the improvement of thts capability. 


5. Certain problem areas relating to limited military 
operations are raised by the study on this subject, and others 
are highlighted in the memorandum from the Chairman of the 
Planning Board. These problem areas have significant bearing 
on our capabilities for limited war and must receive continuing 
attention in our national planning - military, political, and 
economic - in order to insure the most effective use of 
available resources. The questions raised will receive con- 
tinuing attention in our military planning. 


6. In earlier NSC discussions a question was raised con- 
cerning the implications of increasing doubt on the part of 
our European allies that the United States would risk its own 
Gevastation by “massive retaliation” in response to aggression 
not cirectly involving U. S. territory. There was expressed 
the possible need for a modification of U. 5S. strategy in 
order to convince our allies that their security is not subject 
to an “all-or-nothinz” decision by the United States. The 
problem raises the issue of whether limited war with the USSR 


is possible. 


7. The Depertment of Defense has given careful con- 
sideration to this question. It is our considered opinion 
that war with the USSR cannot be held to limited operations 
and limited objectives. Moreover, to imply that we might seek 
to hold a war with the USSR to limited operations and limited 
objectives would involve a dangerous weakening of our deterrent 
position and certainly have a deleterious effect on the attituc& 
of our allies. 


8. Because of the almost certain adverse effect on our 
over-all deterrent inherent in any modification of strategy, 
the Department of Defense does not favor any such modification 
at this time for the purpose of reassuring our allies, nor 
does it favor any revision of the military paragraphs of 
NSC 5810/1 which can be interpreted as a departure from current 
strategy. The Department of Defense does subscribe to any 
measures designed to allay doubts on the part of our allies as 
to the firmness of our purpose and intentions and to reinforce 
their confidence and determination, elong the lines contemplate: 
in paragraph 17 of NSC 5810/1, which states in part: 

« « In particular, to counter existing uncertaint: 
Initea States should reaffirm that its nuclear weapo 
be used, as necessary, to defend the Free World inte. 
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S. In the light of oregoing, the Department of 
Defense consicers that t itary section of NSC 5510/1 
ecequately sets forth the military role in national strategy 
anc provides the necessary basic guidance for Gevelopment of 
the U. S. and Free World force structure in the national 
security interest. Accordingly, the Department of Defense 
recommends no change in the gilitary section of NSC 5810/1 and 
recommends ac¢option of paragraphs 13 and 14 thereof, as 
already ter.tatively approved, 
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1. This estimate wes disseminated by the Central Intelligence Agency. This copy 
is for the information and use of the recipient indicated on the front cover and of per- 
sons under his jurisdiction on a need to know basis. Additional essential dissemination 
may be authorized by the following oficials within their respective departments: 


a. Director of Intelligence and Research, for the Department of State 
b. Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, for the Department of the Army 
c. Director of Naval Intelligence, for the Department of the Navy 

d. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 
e. Deputy Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 

f. Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Commission 

g. Assistant Director, FBI, for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


h. Assistant Director for Centra] Reference, CLA, for any other Department or 
Agency 
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2 This copy may be retained, or destrcyed by burning in accordance with apnil- 
cable security regulations, or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by arrange- 
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ment with the Office of Central Reference, CIA. ad od 
3. When an estimate ts disseminated overseas, the overseas recipients may retain = o. 
it for a period not in excess of one year. At the end of this period, the estimate should ,- 
either be destroyed, returned to the forwarding agency, or permission should be 2 
requested of the forwarding agency to retain It {n accordance with IAC-D-49/2, 22 a 
June 1953. 4 c 
4. The title of this estimate, when used separately from the text, should be classified: - ~ 
SECRET / NOFORN . 3.0 
4 2 
- ~ © 
‘ WARNING ne 
* This material contains information affecting ce 
2 the National Defense of the United States ‘aioe 
within the meaning of the espionage lawa, ~ 
Title 18, USC, Seca. 793 and 7%, the trans- ‘: 
ap mistion or revelation of which In any manner 
to an unauthorized person ls prohibited by law. 
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SINO-SOVIET AND FREE WORLD REACTIONS TO US USE OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN LIMITED WARS IN THE FAR EAST 


THE PROBLEM 


This estimate was requested by the NSC as a result of a hppa prepared by the 
epartments of State and Defense and the Joint Chiefs of S Staff, with appropriate 
par Gerpation of the Central Intelligence Agency, on US and Allied Capabilities for 
Limited Milit ry | Operation s tol July 1961, 29 May 1958. Among the limitations under 
which this study was prepared were that it did not examine US and Allied capabilities 
against overtly | employed Soviet armed forces; nor against an enemy employing nu- 

lear weapons, since the latter case was construed as overt employment of Soviet 
.- 


D 


*- 


c 
forces. On the other hand, it was assumed that the US used nuclear weapons selec- 
tively from the outset in four hypothetical cases involving Communist aggression in 
the Far East. 


This estimate examines whether or not the enemy would employ nuclear weap- 
ons if the US employed them, and assesses the impact on world attitudes if either the 
US or both sides employed them. It confines itself to assessing the above reactions 
in the four hypothetical cases given in the State-Defense study where the US em- 
ployed nuclear weapons at the outset in response to Communist aggression through 
mid-196i: (1) North Korean invasion of South Korea, (2) Chinese Communist attack 
on Quemoy and Matsu, (3) Chinese Communist attack on Taiwan, and (4) North 
Vietnam attack on South Vietnam and Laos. [It is based on the hypothetical situa- 
tions which are developed in Appendices A-D of the State-Defense study and which 
are summarized at the outset of Sections IiI-Vi of this estimate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


cc 


1. We believe that if the US used nuclear <2 We estimate that, though the USSR 
weapons in meeting Bloc localaggression will be determined to avoid courses 
in the Far East, there would be a grave of action gravely risking general war 
risk that the Comn iunists would retaliate throughout the period concerned, it prob- 
in kind. Indeed any Far East Commu- ably calculates that its growing military 
list state, taking into account the possi- capabilities likewise increasingly deter 
bility of such US action, would be unlikely the US from taking such risks. There- 
to launch a local aggression without hav- _ fore, the Soviets would probably estimate 
ing received assurances of Soviet support. that local Communist use of nuclear 
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weapons in direct and localized response 
to their use by the US would not neces- 
sarily lead to expansion of hostilities into 
general war, and they would under cer- 
tain circumstances be prepared to use 
such weapon 


3. If the Communists retaiiated with nu- 
clear weapons, they would attempt to do 
so in such 2 manner as to limit the risks 
of general war. The USSR itself would 


Matsu, or Vietnam and Laos, we cannot 
exclude the possibility that the Commu- 
nists would respond in kind, possibly in- 
ciucing nuclear attacks against US bases 
in the area selected to minimize the addi- 
tional risk of general war. 


9. Many Free World governments and 
countries would be impressed and encour- 
aged by the prompt US resistance to 
Communist aggression, but the US use 


probably prefer to avoid open involve- of nuclear weapons would arouse wide- 

ment, and would probably provide the spread fear of general war and would - 
necessary weapons to Communist China tend to obscure Communist responsibility : 
or North Korea, though retaining Soviet for initiating hostilities. The US would =. 
control. Moreover, the Communisis be widely condemned by popular opinion, $6 
would probably confine their use of nu- especially in Asia, for the use of nuclear 3 
clear weapons within limits comparable weapons. We believe that the adverse. 2 a 
to those observed by the US reactions would overshadow the favorable A -. 
4. The likelihood of Communist retalia- effects in most countries. Oo > 
tion with nuclear weapons would be 6. The adverse reaction would te miti- n & 
greatest if the US mounted nuclear at- gated if the US response quickly halted Os 


tacks deep into Communist China, creat- 


the fighting without causing large civil- 


nga situation to which Moscow and Pei- ian casualties, and respect for US power c= oe 
ping would almost certainly feel com- would be enhanced. Even so, the stigma os 
pelled to respond by attacks on US bases resulting from the US initiation of the S > 
and nuclear capable forces in the Far use of nuclear weapons would not be re- +e 
East. If, in the case of Communist moved. On the cther hand, if the Com- ei 
aggression against South Korea or Tai- munists responded with nuclear weapons n> 
wan the US nuclear respor:se were lim- and hostilities were prolonged and ex- Sh 
ited to Korea or the Straits area, the panded, fears of general war would rise ar 
Communists would probably respond in even higher, and great pressure would be | 


kind in the same area. In the case of 
local aggression against Quemoy and 
Matsu or South Vietnam, the Commu- 
nist response would be less certain. If 
US nuclear attacks were confined to the 
immediate Quemoy and Mai : areas or 
Vietnam and Laos. the C.mmunists 
might attempt to win without using nu- 
clear weapons or seek to break off the 
action. However, even if the US nuclear 
response were limited to the immediate 


exerted on the US to reach a settlement.’ 





‘The Deputy Director for Intelligence, the Joint 
Staff, agrees with the principal conclusions that: 

a. US nuclear response to Communist agegres- 
sion would be likely to -sult in Bloc response 
with nuclear attacks in he first two cases ex- 
amined and less likely i. the second two cases. 

5. Considerable adverse politica! and psycho- 
logical reaction, particularly in Asia, would in- 
itially result from US nuciear attacks. 


The DDI, Joint Staff, disagrees, however, with 
certain lesser estimative judgments and estima- 
tive yardsticks applied in these conclusions and 
in the supporting discussion. He believes: 


area of Korea, Taiwan, Quemoy and (Footnote continued on page 3) 
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DISCUSSION 


| THE GENERAL SINC-SOVIET MILITARY 8. We must assume, however, for the purposes 
REACTIO of this estimate, that such — has 
taken place. Several consequences fow from 

A. Factors Bearing on tne Initia! Com- this assumption. Most im sortant. the Com- 
munist Decision to Atteck munists ould have launched this aggression 

only afte: careful calculation of the likelihood 

of US intervention and of the resultant risks 
Sino-Soviet decision to initiate local aggres- of general war. Both US statements and the 
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to their support if the US replied with nuclear 
weapons. We regard such acdventurism as un- 
likely, although possibly less so in the case 
of Quemoy and Matsu. 


11. In any event, regardless of their estimate 
of the likelihood of US nuclear intervention, 
the Communists almost certainly would have 
made plans and preparations to meet this con- 
tingency. If the decision to launch a local 
war had been taken well in advance, Moscow 
might have already provided Peiping with 
some nuclear weapons and perhaps advanced 
means of delivery, both to deter a US nuclear 
response and to counter it if it came. We 
believe that in any event the Chinese will 
press the USSR for such weapons, and that 
the USSR may introduce these weapons into 
Communist China by 1961, although they will 
almost certainly rermain under Soviet control. 
Alternatively, the Soviets might promise the 
Chinese to provide them quickly with such 
capabilities if required.. Moscow would also 
probably attempt to deter the US at the time 
of the aggression by threats of intervention in 
case the US uses nuclear weapons 


B. Factors Bearing on the Subsequent 
Communist Reaction 


12. Once Communist local aggression in the 
Far East had been launched, and the US had 
responded locally with nuclear weapons, Mos- 
cow and Peiping would face a critical de- 
cision. Broadly speaking, their reaction might 
range from abrupt termination of the conflict 
or seeking negotiations, through continuing 
the fight with conventional forces, to replying 
in kind with nuclear weapons. 


13. As already stated, we believe the crucial 
determinant would be their estimate of the 
resultant risks of general war. Moscow and 
Peiping would be acutely conscious that the 
risks of general war had materially increased 
The very fact of US use of nuclear weapons 
would reflect US determination to accept 
some risks. We believe, however, that if they 
had initially launched the aggression antici- 
pating a US nuclear response and if they were 
confident of their capability to deal with it 
locally, they would promptly react with nu- 
clear weapons themselves 
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14. If, on the other hand, Moscow and Pei- 
ping had miscalculated our response, they 
might be more disposed to seek a quick settle- 
ment on the basis of the status quo ante rather 
than further increasing the risk of general 
war by a nuclear response of their own. Even 
in this case of initial miscalculation, however, 
the Soviets might regard their over-al] nuclear 
deterrent power as making US resort to ger- 
eral war sufficiently unlikely that they could 
afford to take the risk of making a nuclear 
response. Moreover, they would have power- 
ful additional reasons for a nuclear response, 
among them: (a) considerations of prestige, 
including a Soviet feeling that having threat- 
ened dire consequences if the US intervened 
with nuclear weapons, they must save face by 
following through; (b) the vulnerability of 
the US bases in the Far East; (c) on the So- 
viet side, the importance of supporting their 
chief ally; and (d) the damage to ‘he Soviet 
deterrent posture if the USSR f “2 Te 
spond. 

15. The manner in which the US employiu 
nuclear weapons could have a critical bearing 
on whether or not the Communists made a 
nuclear response. If such use were highly 
selective, and above all if confined to the im- 
mediate area of hostilities, the Communists 
might not respond with nuclear weapons. 
But especially if the US launched nuclear 
strikes deep into Communist China, Peiping 
would almost certainly appeal desperately for 
Soviet assistance, and we believe that the So- 
viets would feel compelled to come to the sup- 
port of their chief ally. They would probably 
calculate that they could not afford the loss 
to the Bloc and the blow to their own prestige 
and position of a crippling of Communist Chi- 
nese power. 


16. The Communist reaction would also be 
conditioned by their appreciation of the gen- 
eral US posture at the time. They would look 
to other US military movements, the degree 
of alert in the US, and US statements for evi- 
dence of whether the US was preparing to 
fight a prolonged local war if necessary, to ex- 
pand the conflict, or to accept a return to the 
stafus quo. In this connection US statements 
of the limited nature of our objectives, if con- 
sistent with our military actions, might have 
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considerable impact. Such statements might 
tend to reassure the Communists that a nego- 
tiated termination of the conflict on an ac- 
ceptable basis was feasible. On the other 
hand, these statements might reassure them 
that their use of nuclear weapons locally 
would not lead the US to broaden the conflict. 


17. If it appeared to the Communists that 
the US was not prepared to expand the con- 
flict or to conduct a prolonged war, they would 
probably be more inclined to continue the 
fighting using nuclear weapons selectively. 
If on the other hand the US, while limiting 
its initial nuclear response, nevertheless ap- 
peared determined to press on to victory, and 
prepared to expand the conflict in the Far 
East if necessary, the Communist reaction 
would tend to be more cautious. They might 
still launch some nuclear attacks to reduce 
US strike capabilities in an attempt to 
achieve a stalemate, but they would probably 
also move to secure an early end to the 
conflict. 


C. The Modes of Sino-Soviet Nuclear 
Response 

18. In case the Communists decided to react 
with nuclear weapons if the US had used such 
weapons in the Far East, Peiping and espe- 
cially Moscow would nevertheless do so in 
such a manner as t limit the risks that hos- 
tilities would expand into general war. For 
this reason we believe that the Soviets would 
be loath to intervene directly through using 
identifiable Soviet forces to attack US bases 
and forces. They would probably prefer cov- 
ertly to provide the necessary weapons and 
support to the Chinese Communists or possi- 
bly the North Koreans. We believe they would 
also calculate that the limited US base struc- 
ture in the Far East would be highly vulner- 
able even to attack by Chinese Communist 
forces alone. But the Soviets would provide 
extensive aid and support, extending possibly 
to “volunteers.” They would almost certainly 
provide Soviet forces to participate in the air 
defense of Communist China. Moreover, in 
event of widespread US attacks on Communist 
China, we cannot exclude the possibility of 
open Soviet intervention in the Far East. 


19. Peiping and Moscow's desire to limit the 
risks of general war also would probably lead 
them to confine their nuclear attacks within 
limits comparable to those observed by the 
US. If US use of these weapons was confined 
to the immediate combat area, we believe that 
the Communists would similariy limit their 
response. However, the possibility cannot be 
excluded that even if US use of these weapons 
were confined to the immediate combat area, 
the Communists might also launch nuclear 
attacks against US bases in the Western Pa- 
cific selected so as to minimize the danger of 
general war. If the US attacked targets deep 
in Communist China, the enemy would prob- 
ably react by attacking selected US bases in 
the Western Pacific. 


li. GENERAL FREE WORLD REACTIONS 


20. Free World reactions to a US response 
with nuclear weapons to Communist aggres- 
sion in the Far East would vary widely. Pro- 
vided that the aggression were ciearly identi- 
fiable, most of our allies, and probably some 
neutral opinion, would be inclined at least 
initially to view with approval our prompt and 
forthright aid to the victim of attack. How- 
ever, this feeling would be overshadowed by 
fear that nuclear war in the Far East would 
spread into general war. Such apprehension 
would rise greatly if the US nuclear counter- 
attack were of such a nature — including 
for example strikes deep into Communist 
China — that it appeared to be in excess of 
the force required, and particularly if the 
Communists employed nuclear weapons in re- 
taliation. Even if the war were localized there 
would be fear that one side or the other might 
subsequently broaden it. These developments 
would lead to strong pressures on the part of 
other governments to seek a prompt end to 
hostilities. 


21. Along with Free World fear of expanding 
hostilities would be a widespread adverse emo- 
tional reaction to US use of nuclear weapons. 
Should these weapons inflict large casualties, 
particularly among civilians, it would inten- 
sify this feeling. If, however, US use of nu- 
clear weapons led to a quick victory without 
large civilian casualties this attitude of repug- 
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nance would tend to diminish and to be offset 
by confidence in US deterrent power. 


22. The adverse reaction to US use of nu- 
clear weapons would be particularly strong 
throughout most of Asia. Here such use 
would tend to be looked upon as callous white 
indifference to the lives of Asians. Indeed the 
inflicting of large-scale casualties on Asian 
civilians might have enduringly adverse con- 
sequences for the anti-Communist position in 
Asia. The resction in Japan would be espe- 
cially adverse, in view of deep Japanese emo- 
tional antagonism to the use of nuclear weap- 
ons, and Japan would probably not allow US 


use of bases on its territory. The adverse ~ 


reaction might be mitigated to a limited ex- 
tent if the Communists in turn employed nu-. 
clear weapons, but the US would still incur 
the odium of having used them first. 


iil. THE CASE OF NORTH KOREAN 
INVASION OF SOUTH KOREA 


23. Assumptions. It is assumed for the pur- 
pose of this estimate that at a time when the 
situation in South Korea is confused follow- 
ing President Rhee’s incapacitation, and rival 
groups are seeking power, the North Koreans 
charge South Korean border violations, step 
up subversive activities in South Korea, and 
then invade. Chinese Communist assistance 
to North Korea is covert, including troops dis- 
guised as North Koreans. It is also assumed 
that most US forces have been withdrawn 
prior to the attack. However, the US inter- 
venes initially largely with air power, and 
with subsequent commitment of ground forces 
as wecessary. The US uses nuclear weapons 
against enemy military targets in Korea and 
China, the destruction of which is considered 
requisite to successful prosecution of the 
action. The US seeks UN backing, or, failing 
this, the support of the other fifteen members 
of the UN Command, but does not await such 
support before intervening. 


A. The Sino-Soviet Military Reaction 


24. The initial Communist attack on the ROK 
would probably only have been undertaken in 
anticipation that victory could be gained de- 
spite US counteraction, or that the US would 


be deterred from effective counteraction by 
the chaotic situation within the ROK, allied 
hesitancies, and fear of Sino-Soviet counter- 
moves. Nevertheless, the Sino-Soviet leaders, 
recognizing that the US might use nuclear 
weapons in Korea, would probably be pre- 
pared to counter this development by similar 
local use of nuclear weapons. 


25. If the initial US reaction were quick, effec- 
tive, and limited to Korea, the Bloc might 
attempt to achieve a cease-fire, cut its losses, 
and redress its loss of face, in the belief that 
the fruits of victory were not worth the risks 
of expanded war. In this case it would at- 
tempt to exploit politically the US use of nu- 
clear weapons, but we regard it as more likely 
that the Chinese Communists and North 
Koreans would reply with nuclear weapons 
obtained from the USSR. 


26. If US use of nuclear weapons were re- 
stricted to North Korean targets, the Com- 
munists would probably use nuclear weapons 
only against targets in South Korea. How- 
ever, we cannot exclude the possibility that if 
the attacks were launched from outside Korea, 
the Communists might also launch nuclear 
attacks against US bases selected so as to 
minimize the additional risk of general war 
even though the US strikes had been confined 
to Korean territory. If a stalemate developed 


on the ground, a new armistice would be 


sought. 


27. The likelihood of Communist nuclear re- 
action would be greatest in the event that US 
nuclear attacks were directed against targets 
in China itself. The Chinese Communists 
would probably attack with nuclear weapons 
selected US bases and naval forces in the West 
Pacific. If ballistic missiles capable of reach- 
ing these targets had been deployed in China 
prior to the aggression, they would also be 
used. 


B. Free World Reactions 


28. Assuming Bloc aggression appears clear- 
cut, the general attitude of the Free World, 
probably even including India and other 
neutrals, would initially be sympathetic 
toward the ROK and the United States. A 
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large measure of diplomatic support would be 
forthcoming and some of our allies would be 
inclined to offer some token military assist- 
ance, though the US could not count on any 
significant Free World military support. 


29. Free World sympathy would be overshad- 
owed generally by fear that the conflict would 
expand since the US had used nuclear weap- 
ons, particularly if the US attacked targets 
outside of Korea. Our principal NATO allies 
would probably seek to restrain the United 
States from continuing nuclear attacks. The 
neutralist countries would almost certainly 


have backed away from any initial approval. | 
° Conversely, if the Communists did not launch) 


nuclear attacks, or if the conflict were effec- 
tively localized, concern over the spread of 
hostilities would diminish, and initial Free 
World approval of the US action would prob- 
ably be strengthened. Even so, if heavy 
civilian casualties were inflicted, it would 
probably cause a feeling of revulsion, partic- 
ularly in Asia, against the US. } 


* 
30. From the outset, the Japanese reaction 


would constitute one of the greatest problems ¢ 


for the US. While the government and much 
of the public would be sympathetic to the US- 
ROK cause, fear of Japan's involvement would 
create great pressures to deny the United 
States the use of Japanese bases. US use of 
nuclear weapons, whatever the targets, would 
inflame Japanese reactions, public and offi- 
cial, almost certainly to the point of demand- 
ing that the US not use its bases in Japan for 
nuclear attacks. Japan might even insist on 
complete US withdrawal, particularly ir the 
US expanded air attacks beyond Korea. 


IV. THE CASE OF CHINESE COMMUNIST 
ATTACK ON QUEMOY AND MATSU 


31. Assumptions. Two weeks of stepped-up 
artillery attack on the offshore islands, a 
buildup of jet fighters and bombers in the 
Southeast China area, and concentration of 
amphibious assault forces herald a coming in- 
vasion. GRC supply and reinforcement of the 
islands becomes difficult, due to heavy bom- 
bardment. In this charged atmosphere, So- 
viet spokesmen recall the 1950 Sino-Soviet 


Treaty of Mutual Assistance, and the US in 
turn stresses its Mutual Defense Treaty with 
the GRC. The US informs our allies that it 
will assist in repelling an invasion, using nu- 
clear weapons, if necessary against mainland 
China. A general alert is declared through- 
out the Pacific Command. Japan announces 
it will never permit bases on its territory to 
be used for atomic warfare. When the in- 
vasion begins, the US immediately provides 
assistance to the GRC including selective nu- 
clear attacks on military targets within a 500 
n.m. radius from the islands (including tar- 
gets in the Shanghai, Nanking, and Canton 


@ areas), and on enemy strike force bases wher- 


ever located in China, as well as on the in- 
vasion force itself. 


A. The Sino-Soviet Military Reaction 


‘CZ. _@e , 
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32. Confronted with such an extensive nu-. 


clear response, Peiping and its Soviet ally 
would probably feel compelled to react with 
nuclear attacks at least on Taiwan and on the 
Seventh Fleet. Whether they would extend 
their attacks to other US Far East bases would 
depend largely upon whether these bases were 
used in our nuclear offensive and upon their 
assessment of our intentions. If US nuclear 
weapons were used extensively against in- 
terior Chinese targets, the Communists would 
probably feel compelled to respond against 
other US bases and forces in the Far East. 


33. On the other hand, the firmness and 
promptness of our response would probably 
convince Peiping of our determination to re- 
tain control of Quemoy and Matsu. If at the 
same time our attacks were initially limited 
to forces and facilities in the immediate area 
and directly supporting the aggression, this 
factor might also convince Peiping that our 
objectives were limited to defense of the 
islands. Under these conditions, the Chinese 
Communists, if they had failed to seize the 
islands, would probably abandon the attempt 
despite the loss of face they would suffer from 
this defeat. This outcome wuuld be most 
likely in the remote event that Peiping had 
launched the aggression without full Soviet 
concurrence and support. In this situation 
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the USSR, despite Chinese Communist pres- 
sures, would probably seek to close out the 
actions as quickly as feasible, and attempt to 
compensate for Communist military defeat by 
political exploitation of the US use of nuclear 
weapons. 


B. Free World Reactions . 


| 34. The predominant immediate Free World 
reaction to the US use of nuclear weapons 
against Communist China would be highly 
adverse, with many allies as well as the neu- 
trals considering that the US was risking 
general war over what most of the world re- 
gards as unimportant parcels of real estate. 
Most of our allies, including those in NATO, 
would probably shun any responsibility for, or 
connection with, the US action, in an attempt 
to avoid involvement in hostilities develop 

from Quemoy and Matsu. + Asie;only a few 


->countries, notably Nationalist China and 


“ South Korea, would be encouraged by the 
vigor of the US response to Chinese Commu- 
nist aggression, whereas strong antagonism 
would be aroused generally throughout the 
continent by US use of nuclear weapons. 


@5: The adverse reaction would tend to be 
modified to the degree that the US action 
brought the hostilities to an early successful 
end without heavy civilian casualties. Under 
these conditions, ver some Asian countries 
would probably come to have greater confi- 
dence in the ability of the United States to 
defend them against Communist aggression. 
But the reaction in most countries would re- 
main adverse. } 


36.,Conversely, if the conflict were prolonged 
or were to spread, and especially if large-scale 
casualties were inflicted on Chinese civilians, 
the adverse consequences for the US might 
be irreparable, rticularly in Asia. We 
might be forced’ to withdraw from our bases 
in Japan, and Japanese pressure for our with- 
drawal from Okinawa would increase. Our 
influence in most other Asian countries would 
be seriously undermined. In Western Europe 
fears of general nuclear war and popular 
pressures on governments to end the fighting 
would increase. 
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V. THE CASE OF CHINESE COMMUNIST 
INVASION OF TAIWAN 


37. Assumptions. As a result of effective Chi- 
nese Communist interdiction of the offshore 
islands, the GRC successfully evacuates Que- 
moy and Matsu, unopposed and with the 
assistance of the US Seventh Fleet. There 
follows a buildup of invasion forces and air- 
power in East China. The GRC calls on the 
UN to condemn such war preparations, and 
asks for military assistance; the US reiterates 
readiness to aid the GRC if it is attacked. 
Japan announces it will never consent to its 
bases being used for atomic warfare, while the 
Philippines and South Korea announce their 
support of the GRC. There is a 7-10 day 
warning period before the actual attempted 
invasion, during which US forces could deploy 


in the area. Upon the actual invasion at- . 


tempt, the US renders assistance by air and 
naval forces, employing nuclear weapons 
against the enemy invasion forces, enemy 
bases for the attack (including air bases wher- 
ever located), and any successful enemy lodg- 
ment on Taiwan. If this does not fully suc- 
ceed, SAC is to be employed against other Chi- 
nese Communist forces and the warmaking 
capabilities of Communist China. All present 
US bases in the area are used, except those in 


Japan. 


A. The Sino-Soviet Military Reactions 


38. Since Chinese Communist invasion of 
Taiwan would require the commitment of a 
significant portion of the Chinese Communist 
armed forces, and would in Peiping's eyes 
carry great risk of US nuclear intervention, 
we regard it as almost certain that Peiping 
would not undertake such an operation with- 
out prior assurances of Soviet support. Fur- 
thermore, we beleve that the Sino-Soviet lead- 
ers would have regarded the likelihood of US 
nuclear intervention to be sufficiently great 
that they would have deployed Soviet nuclear 
weapons (under Chinese Communist cover) 
in East China. In the assumed case, the Bloc 
would probably calculate either that the US 
would be deterred by fear of Bloc nuclear re- 
taliation from responding with sufficient force 
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to thwart the invasion, or that Bloc nuclear 
capabilities were sufficient to cope with US 
nuclear intervention. 


39. If the initial US response with nuclear 
weapons were limited to the attacking forces 
and the immediate area of Taiwan, and par- 
ticularly if it quickly defeated the initia] Chi- 
nese Communist attempt at invasion, the 
Communists might seek to close out the war 
quickly, preferring military defeat to ex- 
panded war. They might calculate that their 
loss of military prestige would in part be com- 
pensated by propaganda dividends from US 
use of nuclear weapons against Asians and 
that the ultimate effects in weakening the US 
position in Asia might be considerable. 


40. However, the extent to which Chinese 
Communist prestige had been committed by 
an operation of this size and the difficulty of 
reaching a settlernent which the Chinese Com- 
munists could accept without loss of face 
might lead the Bloc to retaliate with nuclear 
weapons even if this meant serious risk 2f 
expansion of hostilities in the Far East. Ac- 
cordingly, if they decided to continue the cam- 
paign in the face of US nuclear attacks in the 
Taiwan Straits area, they would retaliate with 
similar nuclear attacks upon bases in Taiwan 
and upon the Seventh Fieet. 


41. If the US extended the area of its nuclear 
attacks deep into mainland China, we be- 
lieve that the chances of Communist nuclear 
counterblows would be substantially greater. 
The USSR would be faced with the difficult 
decision either of permitting its major ally to 
suffer a humiliating defeat, or of taking the 
risks involved in the necessary steps to pre- 
vent such a defeat. We estimate that the 
Communists would launch reciprocal nuclear 
strikes against selected US bases and naval 
forces. If ballistic missiles capable of reach- 
ing these targets had been deployed in China 
prior to the aggression, they would also be 


used. 


B. Free World Reactions 


42. Even though most Free World countries 
would recognize that Communist aggression 
had clearly occurred, this factor would be out- 
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weighed by concern throughout the Free 
World lest World War III result from the pos- 
tulated US use of nuclear weapons. Most of 
our allies, including those in NATO, would 
probably think that protection of Taiwan was 
not of sufficient importance to warrant ac- 
tions which they would consider to promote 
serious risk of general war, or even of major 
war in the Far East. Some of them would 
express some support of the US, but they 
would exert strong pressure for a ceasefire. 
Popular pressures on Allied governments for 
ending the fighting would increase, as would 
sentiment for restricting US ability to launch 
nuclear strikes from bases elsewhere in the 
world. The US would almost certainly be de- 
nied the use of its bases in Japan for the 
campaign. 

43. The adverse reaction would tend to be 
modified to the degree that the US action 
brought the hostilities to an early successful 
end without heavy civilian casualties. Under 
these conditions, even some Asian countries 
would probably come to have greater confi- 
dence in the ability of the United States to 
defend them against Communist aggression. 
But the reaction in most countries would re- 
main adverse. 


Vi. THE CASE OF NORTH VIETNAMESE 
INVASION OF SOUTH VIETNAM 
AND LAOS 


44. Assumptions. The Vietnamese Commu- 
nists infiltrate the equivalent of two regular 
divisions and as many irregulars into al] the 
Indochinese states, and concentrate a dozen 
divisions of regular forces in North Vietnam. 
Sporadic clashes occur and there is a spate 
of assassinations in Vietnam. President Diem 
proclaims a state of national emergency and 
siege, invokes the SEATO treaty, and calls for 
aid from all members. There is no clear cut 
beginning of the invasion. US military action 
would include the selective use of nuclear 
weapons as appropriate, against the invading 
forces, targets in North Vietnam, and in ad- 
jacent areas of Communist China. The US, 
before moving, advises Communist China and 
the USSR o! its intention to assist Vietnam 
militarily unless the invaders withdraw. 
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A. The Sino-Soviet Military Reaction 


45. In initiating the attack on South Viet- 
nam, the Bloc would almost certainly have 
counted on achieving its objectives before an 
effective US intervention could develop, and 
possibly on deterring any US intervention at 
all. Once the US nuclear response occurred, 
the Bloc would be confronted with a difficult 
choice among: (a) seeking a negotiated set- 
tlement; (b) continuing the war without Bloc 
use of nuclear weapons, caiculating that the 
US would not in this case employ nuclear 
weapons against Communist China itself; or 
(c) reacting by use of nuclear weapons against 
US forces, with the resultant risks involved. 


46. If US use of nuclear weapons were re- 
stricted to targets in Indochina, there is an 
even chance that the Communists would at- 
tempt to continue the campaign without using 
nuclear weapons themselves. In this case, the 
Bloc would continue to provide military 
assistance and equipment to the North Viet- 
namese, including a buildup of Communist 
air power. If the Communists were able to 
continue effective military operations in South 
Vietnam and Laos despite US use of nuclear 
weapons the impact in Asia would be sub 
stantial. If US-Vietnamese forces were 
threatening to cross the 17th Parallel they 
would probably seek to close out the conflict 
on the basis of restoration of the siaftus quo. 
Should North Vietnam nevertheless be in- 
vaded, Chinese Communist forces would prob- 
ably enter in force to hold at least the Hanoi- 
Haiphong and northerly areas. In this case, 


the Communists would also probably threaten 
to use—and indeed might use — nuclear 
weapons in Indochina itself to stave off defeat. 


47. Moreover, if at any stage the US made 
nuclear attacks on adjacent areas in China, 
the Communists would probably respond with 
nuclear attacks on targets in Indochina, and 
possibly on selected US bases in other coun- 
tries. 


B. Free World Reactions 


48. Initial support among Free World govern- 
ments and peoples for US determination to 
resist Communist aggression would be offset 
in large measure if the US used nuclear weap- 
ons. Opposition to US use of nuclear weap- 
ons would be particularly strong if the US 
attacked targets in Communist China, even 
if Communist Chinese use of “volunteers” in 
Vietnam were large-scale and widely known. 
As in the previous cases, opposition to US use 
of nuclear weapons would be sharpest in Asia. 


49. If the US response involved only limited 
and selective use of nuclear weapons in Indo- 
china alone, the reaction of most US Allies 
would be less adverse. Such action would 
have the support of South Korea and Nation- 
alist China, and would have the support of 
some SEATO governments if they thought 
this action necessary to repel the aggression. 
However, the reaction of most Free World 
countries, and particularly of the Asian neu- 
trals, would still be generally adverse, even 
if the conflict remained localized and the ag- 
gression were turned back. 
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THE SCCRETARY OF STATE ; 


4 
{ ' WASHINGTON 
ro | 
| Jaly 23, 1958 
ZOP SECRET 
Dear Mr. President: 
A* the National Security Council meeting on July 24, 


1958 I shall concur in Secretary McElroy's recommendatica 
that paragraphs 12 and 14 of the Basic National Security . | 
olicy (NSC 5810/1) be adopted without change. 


Sv 1S°ed., 


I have told Secretary McElroy that I remain of the 
opinion that the doctrine set forth in paragraphs 13 and 14 
is rapidly outliving its usefulness and that we need to apply 
ourselves urgently to finding an alternative strategic concept. 
I did not, however, wish to air my misgivings on this sensi- 
tive subject before the Council. 


I suggested to Secretary McElroy that we should seek 
your approval of further urgent study of our strategic concept 
and doctrine by a small State-Defense group, the existence of 
this group and its task to be very closely held. He agreed. 


WVOTILEOTIGNG 20} petjis 


I should be grateful for an early opportunity to discuss 
this matter further with you and Secretary McElroy. 


~8930C38 PSOBZTUN OW JO SUOTIeTeW Ubtel04 
Vi 


Faithfully yours, 





it - 


; o/ PA 


The President, 
The White House. 


vohn Foster Dulles 
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Meeting of 7/31/98 EE” 


ITEY 3 — OPERATIONAL CAPARILITY OF RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITSS 





1, Last Jamary, the Council noted (NSC Action No. 181;6) that the 
President had established certain missile and related progrens "as having 
the highest priority above ali others for research and develoment and 
for achieving operationsal capability; scope of the operational capability 
to be as approved by the President.” 


2. Included rere "satellite prograns (other than VANGUARD and JUPITER C) 
determined by the Secretary of Defense to have objectives having key political, 
scientific, psychological or =ailitary icport.® 


3. On April 10, 1955, Defense acvised that pursuant to delegated 
suthority, the Secretary of Defense had ceternained that the Air Force 
reconnaissance satellite vehicle progras ras a satellite procran having 
key political, scientific, psychological or rilitary izport. 


h. Pefore proceeding to the question of operational capability, I 
as going to call on "r. Quarles to give the Council a brief report on the 
status of the reconnaissance satellite prograz — its progress, objectives, 
potentials, am priority. 


S. There has been circulated to you a table which shows a proposed 
launching schedule. I should point out, however, that the Council is not 
ing asked to approve any specific mrber of test shots. 1 That hat decision 


-- ee err Orr 


wail be worked © cut ia cue cours e ‘thr ruuch the the normal budre tary process. 
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Vr. Stans understands this. 
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(CALL CH WR. QUARLESS) 
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6. Oa July 3, there crue befor the Council the question of Tresi- 5 
centiel approval of the “scope of the operational capability" of the he 
recommaissance satellite. The Council noted and discussed a Defense 7 
Departnent recommendation on operational capability, bat deferred action c 
on the recorrendation pemiing stody and report back to the Courcil by - 
Dre Kijifan on & July 31 (NSC Action Mo. 19h1). rc 

7. Beforw the Council today is the original Defense reco-endation 5 

3 


and Dr. Killian's proposed amendrent thereto, as shorn on the shect before 
you. The JG have inticated their concurrence with Dr, Killian's rodifica- 
tion, which clarifies the languarce ard rakes clear that residential 
authorization will be scught before any actual launching over the Soviet 
Union, of a satellite carrying reconmissance equipeerat, The nodified 
language readcss 
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8. If that recommendation is adopted, it will amthorize the develop- 
ment of an operational capability of 6 Atlas-boosted satellites, although 
it will leave the decision as to the actual launching to be mace later tly 
the Presicert. 


(CALL OM: Secretary of Defense (or Deputy Seclef) 
I>. Killian) 
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Although a satellite with reconnaissance 


e equipment in orbit over the 


USSR is not expected to be operstional prior to March 1960, it is necessary 
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MEMORANDUM 


” ' 
SUBJECT: Discussion at the 375th Meeting EYES RLY 
of the National Security Council, iv 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 








Present at the 375th NSC Meeting were the President of the United 
States, presiding; the Vice President of the United States; the 
Acting Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Di- 
rector, Office of Defense and Civiltas Mobilization. Also present 
were the Secretary of the Treasury; the Attorney General (partici- 
pating in Item 6); the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chair- 
man, Council om Foreign Economic Policy (purticipating in Itea 5); 
General Thamas D. White for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
the Director of Central Intelligence; the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense; the Director of Guided Missiles (for Item 3); The Assistant 
to the President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; the Direc- 





tor, U. S. Information Agency; the Director, Isternational Coopera- ° 

tion A@ministration; the Special Assistant to the President for s 
C Atomic Energy (for Items 1, 2 and 3); the Special Assistants to =o 
the President for the Atoms for Peace Program, for Informatica = ‘ 
Projects, for National Security Affairs, and for Security Opera- a 
tions Coordination; the White House Staff Secretary; Mr. Howard Sa 
Furnas, Department of State; Assistant Secretary of Defense Sprague; _ 
Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, President's Science Advisory Comittee — 
for Item 3); the Acting NSC Representative on Internal Security oe 
for Item 6); the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Director, NSC 2” 
Secretariat. os 
4 
There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the Cw 
main points taken. a: 
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TOCHNWICAL SURVEDLLANCE COL 

(ide Action Bo. 1540; iS IBS eens tor NSC, came subject, 
Asted July 22 and August 6, 1957, and June 24, 1956; NSC Ac- 
tion Bo. 177%) 


Mr. Gray presented the Anmual Report of the NSC Special 
Committee on Technical Surveillance Countermeasures. (A copy of 
Mr. Gray's briefing sote is filed in the ainutes of the aeeting, 
and another is attached to this memorandas.) 


The President asked whether there was any possibility of 
placing electronic “Jamming” Gevices in such rooms as the Cabinet 
Roam to make clanéestine listening Gevices ineffective. Mr. Ash 
eaid that the NSC Camittee bad this defensive sceasure wder con- 
sideration, and that State Department technicians were experinent- 
ing vith a prototype “jamning” device which, however, required ex- 
cessive voltage for operation. Mr. Alles Dulles camented that one 
object of searches is to tupe in on the vave-length of the opposi- 
tion device. The President understood that this type of search ap- 
plied to rudio-tyje devices. 


Toe Presi¢ent then asked whether the United States tried 
to exploit devices that had been discovered in a kind of “double- 
agent” way. Mr. Dulles said attexptes were made to exploit discov- 
ered 4evices, but that soch exploitation vas rendered difficult be- 
cause of the tendency to rip out the device immediately upon ite 
discovery. He felt that discovery of ea device should te reported 
but the device should be left tn place. 


The Presi¢ent felt that experts should be evailadle at 
foreign posts to exploit clandestine devices when they are disccyr- 
ered. Ee asked how often important offices and conference room 
were checked for clandestine listening Gevices, and recalled fros 
bie experience in World War I that tnduction principles could te 
used for listening vithout actual conmection vith a telephone line. 
Mr. Ash eai4 that periodic technical exmminations were nade of 
White Bouse and NSC offices. He added that the technicians could, 
through examining inpedences om the lines, detect listening by in- 
ductioa. 


The Vice President said be had teen told that it was pos- 
sible, through the medium of metal venetian blinds, for ea man across 
the street to bear what was golng om is @ roos. 
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The President remarked that the great ingenuity being dis- 
played in comnection with cosmmmications Gevices pointed to the need 


for the services of experts in this fiel4. 


Mr. Allen Dalles eatd CIA was engaged in a mator research 


effort in the technical surveillance countermeasares field. Mr. Gray 


caida thet e panel of the Sclence Advisory Committee was engaged is 


tesic research on pessive ("room withis a room") and active counter- 


measures. 


* 


The President observed that if clandestine listening devices 
continued to improve, it sight eventually be necessary to stop talking 


an’ start writing instead. 


The Vice President asked if there vere not seasures vbich 
be taken to prevent the use of a telephoue instrument as « 


could 
listening point. Mr. Ash said that telephones «cb as those is the 
White House and other toportant offices can be equipped with « mer- 


cury switch to mock out the tap. 
The National Security Council: 


Noted and discussed the Annual Report of the NSC Special 


emittee on Technical Surveillance Countermeasures, pre- 
pared pursuant to paragraph 7 of NSC 5616 and tranenitted 
‘ by the reference memoranius of June 2%, 1956. 


S 
- . = > . - y oom Amt 
ISS 5004/1; OCB Report on NSC 5504/1, dated June 25, 1958) 


Mr. Earr briefed the Council om the reference OCB Report 
on the subject. (A copy of Mr. Rarr's briefing note is filed ts 
the cinutes of the meeting, and another is attached to this mgem- 
anadus.) There was no discussion. 


. - ~ 
The National Gerurity Counetl 
Noted the reference Report om the subject by the Opers- 
. . 
tions ox ,irati ‘ ard. 


Re 


MARION W. BOGGS 
Director 

. e ™ . 
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i Nk August 11, 1956 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
August 11, 1956 


Cthers present: General Twining 
Genera] Goodpaster 


General Twining said that the Chiefs had been consideri>: the situ- 
ation in China, in the Formosa Straits area. They haw: started 
the preparation of contingency plans, and have alerted c....manders 
in the area, but have directed no specific action. He understood 
the matter would come up for consideration in the NSC this week, 
and commented that the situation is unclear, perhaps intentionally 
80, with respect to the objective of defending the offshore islands. 
The President said he had spoken to Gordon Gray a few minutes 
earlier on this same subject, and had suggested it might be best 

to have just the statutory NSC members meet with him to discuss 
the question. He confirmed that the picture is cloudy regarding the 
offshore islands. There are good reasons for taking the view that 
they should be abandoned. However, a great part of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces are now deployed on the islands, and their re- 
moval or loss would be a signal to all of Asia that there is no hope 
that can be beld owt against the Cormmunists in China. General 
Twining commented that the military authorities are concentrating 
on getting the F-868 on the islands into operational status quickly. 
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General Twining next reported briefly on SAC dispersal. He said 
| he understood the President had expreseed recent question about = 
| this, In general, our plans do not call for going beyond squadron . 
Y dispersal and be did not think they should. He showed the President a 
—| a graphic surmmary indicating that a substantial fraction are kept - 
5 constantly ready and bornbed up: others could be gotten in the air " 
quickly, although not bornbed up, unless there had been an alert 
warning (as in the case of the Lebanese crisis). The President 
raised for consideration the idea of putting parallel runways on 
existing bases, since the runway presently limits the number of 
planes that could be gotten off. He then said he questioned the 
* va idity of planning which contemplated putting on one field more 
planes than could be reasonably gotten away, Additional runways 
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on the base wou! ? cost much lees than additional aircraft which 
probably can't ge: off anyhow. He thought we should make all 
possible arrangements to “bormb up” rapidly and get the planes 
into the air. General Twining undertook to have this matter 
studied. 


General Twining said that the Chiefs are making plans for troop 
withdrawal from Lebanon, so that when the time comes we will be 
in position to do it in a proper way. He thought any oul-movermest 
of troops should be done quietly and with dignity, without making a 
fanfare. The President indicated general agreement, comment- 
ing that be would have to look at any specific proposal. 


As a final item, General Twining said that Defense is moving for- 
ward on the question of reorgamization. A phased series of steps 
will be taken ower the next three or four months. The President 
stressed the irmportance of watching the allocation of research and 
development projects very carefully -- to see that once a project 
is assigned, other services do not duplicate the activity. 


The President asked me to make sure Gordon Gray understood 
that General Twining should attend any meeting of the statutory 
members of the NSC, and 1 did so. 
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A/ J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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subject to U N agreement anc inspection. The President said 
he had been searching his mind for some way to allow this excep- 
tions. Mr. Wadsworth however had thought we would lose the 


pOslticai gains 


The President 


we are seeking U we try to make this exception. 
a 


na 2 
aaccec that he 


ad agreed with Secretary Dulles 


va meetings resulted in agreement -- no matter 





that if the ene 
. . v~ . as ' , . .7 } “ : " 
what our itary mmight say -- then we would make a public state- 
—_ : .2 6 
rent on th atter. The President said he would be syrnpathetic, 
if we would t theretore iose the entire effect of our action, to 
inciuGdineg ¢t exception to having fully contained underground ex- 
piosions cor ted for peaceiul purposes under U N observation. = 
He asked Mr, McCone to take this matter up with Secretary Herter. 
The President added that Mr. Herter had told him that the protocol > « 
expected to be signed at Geneva on Thursday, and that we hope 
e can make ir announcement immediately thereafter. ihe 
: tish nave, wever, been showing some opposition to the project. - 
Mr. McCone said he would get in touch with Secretary a at 
.? ° 
‘ ©~« " *- 
y “ 
) . 
a ; = 
> " r. 
A. J. Goodpaster SJ 
Brigadier General, USA . 
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SOVIET CAPABILITIES IN GUIDED MISSILES 
AND SPACE VEHICLES ® 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate Soviet capabilities and probable programs for the development of 
guided missiles and space vehicles, including earth satellites, through 1966,° and to 
analyze factors affecting Soviet operational capabilities in these fields 


FOREWORD 


NIE 11-5-57, SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND PROB- 
*UIDED MISSILE FIELD, 12 March 1957, and SNIE 
l , : , { PROGRAM, 10 December 1957, as well as those para- 
graphs dealing with guided missiles (paras. 108 through 114) in NIE 11-4-57, MAIN 
TRENDS IN SOVIET CAPABILITIES A POLICIES, 1957-1962, 12 Novermber 1957 
The new estimate, like its predecessors made in the light of our previous judg- 
ments that the USSR does not now intend to initiate general war deliberately and 
is not now preparing for general war as of any particular future date. It also as- 
sumes that through 1966 there will be no international agreements on the control 
of armaments or of outer space 


Lo 


The estimate is intended primarily to reassess and update our estimates of 
probable Soviet missile development programs, missile characteristics, and first oper- 
ational capability dates. Some discussion is provided on factors likely to affect Soviet 
acquisition of substantial operational capabilities with missile systems, and Soviet 
capabilities to place various arbitrarily-selected quantities of ICBMs in operational 
use are estimated he reader is cautioned that Annex A of NIE 11-5—57 is no longer 
applicable 


For the most part, changes in estimated missile characteristics and first 
operational capability dates result from the accumulation over the past year of a 
considerable body of new evidence. Of the 13 missile systems estimated as probably 
available for operational use in 1958 or earlier, we now have direct evidence on the 
existence of nine; we also have direct evidence on Soviet development of an ICBM 

The title of this estimate, when used separately from the text, is classified CONFIDENTIAL 

*For comparability with earller estimates on this subject, thr terminal date chosen for this estimate is 
the same as that of its predecessor, NIE 11-5-57, SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND PROBABLE PRO 
GRAMS IN THE GUIDED MISSILE FIELD, 12 March 1957 
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For some of these systems the evidence is extensive, while for others we have only 
limited information relative to characteristics and components. Serious intelli- 


gence gaps rema 
systems 


particularly with respect to the operational status of various 
Furthermore, we co not have sufficient evidence available on which to 


base an estimate of the vulnerability of Soviet systems to specific electronic counter- 


measures 


In making this estimate in a ficld where positive intelligence remains limited, 
we have considered the available evidence in the light of estimated Soviet military 
requirements, known and estimated Soviet capabilities in related fields, and US 


guided missile experience 


The entire study rests vron our belief, now well-sup- 


ported by evidence, tliat a concerted and continuous Soviet research and development 
effort in guided missiles was underway by 1948 


For guided missiles, except where noted otherwise, the operational capability 
dates given are the earliest years during which we believe missiles could probably have 
been placed in the hands of trained personnel in one operational! unit, thus consti- 


tuting a limited capability for operational employment 


We estimate that when 


they first become operational, the missile systems discussed herein will have a sys- 
tem reliability of 40-60 percent, and that improvement will occur thereafter.’ For 
space flight activities, the dates given are the earliest possible time periods by 


which we believe each specific accomplishment could be achieved. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The USSR has continued to press 
ahead with its extensive guided mius- 
sile research and development, generally 
along the lines indicated in our previous 
estimates. Asa result of this effort, the 
USSR now has available for operational 
use a variety of missile systems. Soviet 
achievements in ballistic missiles hayz 
been especially impressive and have con- 
tributed to early successes in the USSR’s 
space flight program. Substantial suc- 
cess in developing surface-to-air missile 
systems has also been achieved. Avail- 
able evidence is not sufficient to indicate 
equal emphasis and similar success in 
other Soviet missile programs 

*The term “system reliability” ts bere defined as 
the percentage of missiles which function ac- 
cording to specifications from missile launchin 
to detonat’on In the target area, excluding mal- 
functions prior to launching 


2. By itself, each of the guided missile or 
space programs estimated as a future de- 
velopment appears feasible both as to 
technical achievability and date attain- 
able. However, some programs may be 
slowed or even halted by the competition 
of other missile or non-missile delivery 
systems, unforeseen development or pro- 
duction difficulties, rapidity of obsoles- 
cence, changing military requirements, 
and/or broad considerations of Soviet 
national policy. On the other hand, a 
significant advance in one or more of the 
programs might be possible if a scientific 
breakthrough is achieved 


3. Surface-to-surface missiles. We be- 
lieve that. the Soviet ballistic missile de- 
velopment program has emphasized reli- 
ability and simplicity, rather than minia- 
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turization or extreme refinement of de- 
sign. System mobility appears to have 
been a basic comsiceration since the 
early developmental stages. In develop- 
ing longer-range syste..c Maximum use 
has been made of proven components 


4. Since 1954 the USSR has probably had 
available for operational use ballistic mis- 
siles with maximum ranges of about 100 
nautical miles (n.m.), 200 n.m. and 350 
nm. We believe that, depending upon 
various operationa! factors, nuclear, high 
explosive ‘'*") ur chemical (CW) war- 
heads wo...1 te used with these missiles.* 
In addition, the USSR probably now has 
operational a very short range anti-tank 
missile equipped with shaped-charge HE 
warhead 


5. An extensive Soviet program to cevel- 
op a 700 n.m. ballistic missile is indicated 
by a long series of test firings, averaging 
about two per month since 1955. We esti- 
mate that this missile probably became 
operational in 1956. On the basis of 
about a dozen test firings over the past 
year, we estimate that the USSR wil 
also probably have operational in 1958 a 
mudification of the 700 n.m. missile, capa 
ble of an 1,100 n.m. range. Nuclear war- 
heads would almost certainly be used in 
both these missiles, although we do not 
exclude the possibility of CW use in the 
700 n.m. missile 


6. Intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM). Since August 1957, the USSR 
has test fired at least four and possibly 
six missiles to a distance of approximately 
3,500 nautical miles. We believe this rep- 


*Eatimated nucleai warhead capabilities for these 
and other mises discussed in this estimate are 
given in Annex C (iimited distribution under 
separate cover) 





resents the development of an ICBM sys- 
tem which, when first operational, will 
probably be capable of delivering a nu- 
clear payload to a maximum range of 
about 5,500 n.m., with an accuracy (CEP) 
of 5 n.m. and a system reliability of about 
50 percent. By the early 1960's reliabil- 
ity will probably be considerably im- 
proved. At the beginning of the period 
1962-1966, the CEP could be about 3n.m., 
and could be reduced to about 2 n.m. later 
in the period 


7. Available evidence is inconclusive as to 
the designed payload-carrying capacity 
of the Soviet ICBM, which we have pre- 
nously estimated as about 2,000 pounds. 
Recent evidence and re-analysis may in- 
dicate that the USSR is developing an 
ICBM with a 5,000 pound payload. Seri- 
ous logistical and opvrational problems 
are associated with missiles of the sizes 
necessary to deliver 2,000 or 5,000 pounds 
to a range of 5,500 riim.; these problems 
would be greater in the case of the heavier 
payload. In the light of this considera- 
tion, we estimate that the Soviet ICBM 
is designed to carry a nuclear payload of 
about 2,000 pounds, although there is a 
possibility that it is designed to carry 
about 5,000 pounds 


8. The USSR will probably have a first 
operational capability with ten prototype 
ICBMs at some time during calendar 
1959; the possibility should not be disre- 
garded, however, that in the latter part of 
1958 the USSR may establish an ICBM 
Capability with missiles comparatively 
unproven as to accuracy and reliability. 


9. We believe that Soviet planners intend 
to achieve a sizeable ICBM operational 
Capability at the earliest practicable date, 
although we have no direct evidence on 
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Soviet preparations for ICBM produc- 
tion and deploymment. We estimate that 
the USSR has the technical and indus- 
trial capability to produce ICBMs, com- 
plete launching facilities, establish logis- 
tic lines and train troops at a rate suffi- 
cient to have an operational capability 
with 100 ICBMs * about one year after its 
first operational capability date (Le. some 
time in 1960), ard with 500 ICBMs* 
two or at most three years after first op- 
erational capability date (ie. some time in 
1961, or at the latest in 1962). This im- 
plies that the USSR could achieve an op- 
erational capability with ten or more, but 
less than 100 ICBMs by the end of 1959, 
depending upon when during the calen- 
dar year the first operational capability 
is achieved 


10. Surface-to-air-missiles. For several 
years the USSR has had in operational 
use a fixed surface-to-air systern which 
we believe is now capable of employment 
against aircraft at ranges up to 20-30 
nm., with greatest effectiveness at alti- 
tudes of 30,000 to 60,000 feet. This sys- 
tem is known to be employed in a dense 
and costly complex of 56 sites around 
Moscow; targets of lesser importance will 
provably be provided with considerably 
less elaborate surface-to-air missile de- 
fenses. We believe the Soviets also have 
available for operational use a surface- 
to-air missile with similar ch.aracteristics, 
except for improved capability to inter- 
cept small, supersonic targets. It is 
probably suitable for employment either 
with the Moscow system or with a semi- 
mobile system 


—= 





These numbers are selected arbitrarily in order 
to provide some measure of the Soviet capacity 
to produce and deploy ICBMs, they Go not rep- 
resent an estimate of probable Soviet require- 
ments or stockpiles 





ll. Neither of the above systems is likely 
to be effective against very low altitude 
attack. We therefore estimate that the 
USSR is developing and will probably 
have in operation in 1959-1960 a surface- 
to-air system with a maximum range of 
about 15 n.m., effective at altitudes from 
50 feet to at least 40,000 feet. We esti- 
mate that for improved defense of critical 
areas, the USSR will probably have avail- 
able in 1960-1961 a surface-to-air system 
with effectiveness at altitudes up to 90,- 
000 feet and a maximum range of 75- 
100 n.m. 


12. We estimate that in 1963-1966 the 
Soviets will probably achieve a first op- 
erational capability with a surface-to-air 
systern of limited effectiveness against 
ICBMs. Such a system could possibly 
have some effectiveness against IRBMs. 
A surface-to-air system with limited ca- 
pability to counter reconnaissance satel- 
lites could and possibly will be developed 
for use in 1960-1964; a more sophisticated 
system could be integrated with an anti- 
ballistic missile system at a later date. 


13. Air-to-air missiles. Three short- 
range systems which employ HE war- 
heads are now estimated as operational 
Two are believed to have radar guidance 
with ranges of 5-6 n.m.; the other, with 
a range of up to 2% n.m., is believed to 
use infrared guidance. Most currently 
operational Soviet fighter aircraft types 
could be modified to employ these mis- 
siles. In 1960 the USSR will probably have 
available a 15-20 n.m. air-to-air missile. 


14. Air-to-surface missiles. The present 
operational system is capable of carrying 
a nuclear or HE warhead at subsonic speed 
to a range of about 55 n.m. against well- 
defined targets, such as ships. With dif- 
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ferent guidance, the system could be em- 
ployed against land targets. We esti- 
mate that the USSR is probably develop- 
ing and may now have operational an air- 
launched decoy to simulate medium or 
heavy bombers. We believe that the 
USSR will probably develop and have op- 
erational in 1960-1961 a supersonic mis- 
sile with improved guidance and a range 
of at least 100 n.m., suitable for employ- 
ment against a wide variety of targets 


15. Nevel-icunched missiles. The Soviet 
navy probably now has the capability to 
launch subsonic cruise-type missiles from 
a few converted submarines of conven- 
tional design, although there is little di- 
rect evidence of submarine-launched mis- 
sile development in the USSR. We esti- 
mate that the current system could de- 
liver nuclear warheads against land tar 
gets within about 200 n.m. of the launch- 
ing submarine. These cruise-type mis 
siles could be launched by a submarine 
only after surfacing We believe, how- 
ever, that in 1961-1963 the USSR will 
probably have a submarine-launched bal- 
listic missile system available for first op- 
erational use in a prototype submarine of 
new design. This system will probably be 
capable of delivering a nuclear warhead 
from a submerged submarine to a range 
of about 1,000 nm 


16. We estimate that during 1959-1960 
the USSR will begin equipping its sur- 
face fleet with surface-to-air missiles 
having a maximum range of 20 n.m., with 
effectiveness at altitudes from 50 feet to 
at least 40,000 feet. A Soviet shipborne 
surface-to-air system for use against tar- 
gets at higher altitudes and longer ranges 
will probably become available in 1960- 
1961. These systems, while primarily for 
air defense, could be modified for employ- 








ment against surface targets. Late in 
the period of this estimate, the USSR will 
probably also have available a missile sys- 
tern for use in anti-submarine warfare 


17. Soviet spece programs. We believe 
that the ultimate foreseeable objective of 
the Soviet space program is the attain- 
ment of manned interplanetary travel 
The program is supported by extensive 
Soviet research efforts in a number of re- 
lated fields, including rocket propulsion, 
electronics, space medicine, astrobiology, 
astrophysics and geophysics. Present ac- 
tivities appear to be directed toward the 
collection of scientific data and experi- 
ence applicable to future space accom- 
plishments, the ICBM program, and basic 
scientific research. Soviet requirements 
for space vehicles have probably been 
established for fairly specific scientific 
and/or military purposes in accordance 
with a planned step-by-step progression. 


18. Soviet success in ba’ .stic missile de- 
veloprnent and earth satellite launchings 
to date leads us to estimate a considerable 
Soviet capability for early accormplish- 
ments in space including: surveillance 
satellites, recoverable aeromedical] satel- 
lites, lunar probes and impacts, lunar sat- 
ellites and planetary probes to Mars and 
Venus (1958-1959); “soft landings” by 
lunar rockets and recoverable manned 
earth satellites (1959-1960); a manned 
glide-type high altitude research vehicle 
(1960-1961); heavy earth satellites and 
manned circumlunar flights (1961-1962) ; 
and manned lunar landings (after 1965). 
While each individual achievernent ap- 
pears feasible as to technical capability 
ard earliest cate attainable, we doubt 
that the USSR can accomplish all of these 
space flight activities within the time 
periods specified 
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SIMPLIFIED TABULAR SUMMARY 


Probable Soviet Guided Missile Development Program 


Arbitrary 
Designation Dev 


Greend-Launched Ballistic Missiles 


ss-i* ish 
£52 ° 1954 
ss-3° ios 
634° 1556 
&s-$° 1958 
58-4 ICBM* i9S9 


Greouwnd-Laupched Anti-Tank Missile 


fSat prior te 
1954 


Subdmarine-Launched Missiles 


&S 7 1985S 56 
crulse-type 

&S 19¢1-63 
ballistic 


Operational 


Magsim um Payload 
Racge Weight and Type 
8 om 1,500 Ibs Nuclear 
HE. CW 

208 am 2.000 lbs Nuclear, 
KE. CW 

3509 na Up to $000 6 000 Ibs 


Nuciear, HE. CW 
Up to $.000-4,000 Ibs 
Nuclear, poss CW 


1.108 as Up te 3,000 ids 
Nuclear 

6.500 ao 2.000 tbs. poss. $000 
jos. Nuclear 


Greound-Launched Surface-te-Air Missiles 


SA-i * 19s 
5A-.3° 195) 
sA.3 1959-60 
SA-4 1980-61 
BA-5 1963 46 


Shipbdorne Surface -to-Air Missiles 


BA ° 1959 690 
BA 7 } HO 6) 


Air-to-Alr Missiles 


AA-i* 1955-54 
AA.2 19 $6 
AA.3 1938 
AA4 } ¥60 


Aur-te-Surface Missiles 
AS-i °* 1956-87 
AS? 1966-€] 


Detaled summaries of each missile category, including a! estimated characteristics and other perti- 
pent cata, are presented in Tebles 1-5 In Annet A A summary of estimated Soviet capabilities in space 
fight i presented in Table 6 

"Nuclear warheads wou'd increase the kil) probabilities achiewable with these missiles and wil! be re 
quired for effective use of the missiles ender some conditions Mowever, ME warheads wil) be effective 


in most applications 


* Those misalle types for which our estimates are supported by significant current intelligence are ind!- 


249 Ite. NE 


209 am 2.000 Ihe. ‘ 
900 num 10008 Ibe. N 
30-30 am $00-#00 Ibs’ 
l>-30 Om $00-700 ibs* 
15 am 150-250 Ibs * 
735-100 na 500 Tbe" 


Limited effectiveness against ICBMs 


70 nm 150-250 Ibs ° 
75-100 om “4 ids" 
5 am 70 Ihe. HE 
2% om 35 ibe. HE 
‘ Ss ue bo) Iba HE 
1s20 om 150 ibe" 
55 om 3,000 Ibs Nuclear, HE 
100 a.m 3,000 ibs Nuclear 


cated by an asterisk folowing the missile designation 
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30 000-8) 000 ft 
20 000 40,000 ft 
50 ft.-40.000 ft 
Up to 00,000 ft 


58 ft -40,000 ft 
Up to 00,000 ft 
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| August 29, 1958 


MEMORANDUM OF CONF ERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 


August 27th, 1956 


Quhers present: Secretaries McElroy anc Quaries, 
General Twining, Chairman McCone, 
General White, Genera: Loper, Colonel 
Harbour, Colonel Foster, Mr. Gordon 
Gray, General Goodpaster 


The President referrec to Dr. Fisk's comment which seerned to question 
polding another large shot st Eniwetok. 


then turned to its mmasn subject which was 4 proposal for 
-+ of SAC exercises involving aircraft carrying the “sealed 
pit" weapons. A “briefing” was given by Colonel Harbour and 
Colonel Foster, the charts of which are attached. 

During the discussion the President alluded to lis proposal to put 
ru. ways on SAC bases, #0 4° to increase the nurnber of planes 
General Twining said 4 stucy 
roject on 


parallel 
secon off on short notice. 


that ‘ rer. be - " 
is going torwa and Mr. McElroy said he is setting up 4 P 


da generally favorable view of the SAC exercise 
the ground alert phase, 


over the country, 


The President indicate 

Mr. McCone asked whether, during 
off carrying these weapons all 
Mr. McCone then said the AEC 


prop« sal. 
aircraft would be tanning 


and General White saic they would. 
since even if the weapons are safe against 


detonation the acc idental HE explosion would scatter plutomum, 


he would rec‘ rumend that tnoey take of 


indicated that sore de tonation rng 
He pointed out that there is much 


the old ones. The President 
ons loaded, 


is concerned about this, 


nuclear 
{ only from Loring. Colonel 


Harbour it occur; decontamination 
would not, however, be difficult. 
these new weapons than in 
de using aircraft without weap 


this kind are constantly being conducted. 


less HE, iT 
shed if the test could be rr 


i that tests of 


a 


and was iniorme* 
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he President es asked for 4 men randurn to which he rr g hit 
give his c« sideration. fe Quarilec gave mm One, req ve sting 
approvas, ° +the Presice™ aeked me to have tee - atter checkec 
with the State Department. Subject to such & cae x be was genr- 
erally agreeable to the ps Sal. 
Genera, Wite, eneral Loper and Colone:s Harbour and Foster 
* aed the Presicent Ge sessed further tne proposed test 


Quarries said that Defense 
mn tran we nO 


is asking for ts, Si e it is a more powaius weep" 
ave for Our Das. Stee issiles. Detense would not press tne 
matter, BOwevers since it is & improvernent mot too high 1m 
. ‘ ‘ . ° ' o r 
sriority oF i rtance. wir. McElroy 480 + dicated Defense 
> 
could give way Om t= F- rhe President asxec Mr. McCone to have 
mea? + ae >> . _ . . wml " , ” =? = 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
August 28, 1958 - following Cabinet Meeting 


Others present: Secretary McElroy, Secretary Quarles, 
General Twining, General Goodpaster 


Mr. McElroy said the group had come in to take up with the 
President certain proposed steps in the Defense Reorganization 
program. These relate to eliminating the executive agent 
systern. General Twining said that the establishment would be 
phasing over to the new system, and that it would be completely 
in effect by January first, with USEUCOM making the first 
transfer -- on 15 September. The J-Staff system has been 
initiated, and should also be completely in effect by that time. 
Necessary changes in the command plan are being made, to 
etrengthen the command authority of the unified commanders, 
to fix their force structure, and to eliminate the designation of 
departments as executive agents. He then outlined the main 


features of the change. 


The President heartily welcomed this report. He hoped the 
Joint Staff would be made a true staff, getting away from the team 
system. He said he would be interested to see whether the Joint 
Staffs reegnize the need for streamlining service staffs, and hav- 
ing plans originate with the central organization, He thought there 
should be savings in our best staff officers. General Twining 
said that the Joint Staff is taking in some of the best officers from 
each service. The President added that he hoped the G-2 and G-3 
activities in each service would be minimized. He again said 

he was delighted with what was being done. 
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Mr. McElroy next referred to a request the President had made 

for thorough investigation of three instances reflecting faulty 
discipline. All three have been investigated. Regarding the viola- 
tion of international boundaries by a B-47 over the Caspian Sea, it 

is clear that the commander of the plane was not at fault. Any fault that 
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existed was that of his superiors, and this is mitigated by the 
fact that the location of the border is not certain or agreed. 

The President said he understood there was an agreement 
between Russia and Iran, and 1 confirmed that this was cor- 
rect. Regarding the disclosure of location of storage sites 

for atomic weapons, Mr. McElroy said this occurred through 

a request for funds for military construction at AFSWP sites. 
There was a degree of carelessness, and Defense is undertaking 
to correct this. With regard tothe balloons, decisions were 
taken by at least one officer and one civilian which were in error 
and in excess of authority;appropriate action will be taken. The 
President said that there is an evident usurpation of authority, 
and it is this he wishes to have corrected. Mr. McElroy asked 
if the President wished to know the specific action taken, and 


the President said he did not -- he regarded that as Mr. McElroy's 


responsibility so long as the tendency he spoke of was corrected. 
He thought that we have too long been taking errors for granted. 
Mr. McElroy said this action has already had a tightening effect 
throughout the establishment. The President then said, with 
regard to the balloons, that much of the mistake had been made 
through people going ahead and developing and procuring the 
balloons, then telling him on short notice that the money would 
be wasted if some use could not be made of them, 


Finally, Mr. McElroy raised the question of whether he should 
appoint an assistant secretary for legislative liaison, or retain 
the Assistant Secretary for Medical Affairs at least until Dr. 
Berry finishes his tour. The President said that the assistant 
secretaryship for legislative liaison had been strongly proposed 
by the man who has more experience probably than any other in 
this whole field -- General Persons. The President said he 
thought he saw the value of it, but would leave the matter to Mr. 
McElroy and asked him to talk to General Persons about it. 


A/J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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~SECURITY INFORMATION. 


Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower 


The White House ey 


Dear Mr. President: 


Allen Dulles, Director of CIA, briefed me in his office in late 
July re the current position of the Soviet in the long-range 
missile field, intermediate range ballistic missiles and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. 


I subsequently received information that would appear to show 
that Mr. Dulles heavily underrated Soviet missile development 
to date, as well as planned capabilities. 


Upon receiving this information I analyzed our ow missile pro- 
grams and thereupon became convinced the latter are inadequate 


to meet the growing danger. 


This conclusion would seem obvious if our planning has been 
based on incorrect information - and that is why I am present- 


ing this paper to you. 


More specifically, if the information contained is correct, we 
believe the planning incident to our weapons system, primarily 
missiles, beginning now and lasting at least into 1964, is so 
insufficient in this area as to leave ourselves and our allies 
subject to overt political, if not actual military aggression 
from the Sino-Soviet alliance - with a relatively slight chance 
of effective retaliation against such aggression between 1960 


and 1962. 


On August 6, therefore, I again saw Mr. Dulles with Mr. Thoms 
G. Lanphier, Jr. We pointed out to Mr. Dulles in some detail 
our reasons for believing that his estimates were inaccurate. 


In each case where there was disagreement, the figures presented 


to Mr. Dulles were much greater as to Soviet accomplishment than 
the figures he had presented me a few days previously. 


DEGLASSIFIED’ ¢-... 
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When Mr. Dulles inquired where we had obtained our information, we 
replied: "From your own and other elements of the national intelli- 


gence systcm." 


Two days later, August 8, when Mr. Dulles briefed the Senate Sub- 
committee to which the CIA reports, the figures he gave that comit- 
tee were the same as the figures he had originally given me. 


The estimates he presented the Senate on August 6th are as follows: 


The Soviets have fired many missiles up to 700 miles in range; 
also many up to 1,000 miles. The total firings in these two 
categories are estimated to be some 300. 


So far the Soviets have accomplished 12 test firings of 1100 
miles, and are considered to be operational with this 
missile this year. 


The Soviets are known to have established a new 3500 nautical 
mile test range. 


In the ICBM field, Russia is concentrating on a 5500 mile 
missile, with a warhead which may weigh 5,000 pounds. 


Six ICBM missiles have been launched to date, of which four 
are known to have landed in the impact area. 


It is estimated the USSR will have an operational quantity 
of ten of these 5500 mile missiles some time during 1959. 
They may have this capability some time in 1958. 


From 2 to 3 years after the Soviets acquire these first ten, 
they will have 500 operational ICBM's. 


The picture of the Soviet test program, as indicated by Mr. Dulles, 
finds the Soviet progressing from the basis of 12 IRBM test firings 
and 6 ICBM test firings to date, to 500 operational ICBM's two to 
three years from now. 


The above presentation in itself is immediate ground for concern 
that Mr. Dulles' figures are too low, because the short lead time _ 
from this brief test schedule to 500 operational missiles two to 
three years from now is incompatible with the program planned for 

our own ICBM, the Atlas. 
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SEGUAITY” INFORMATION 


To The President - 3 eed 


As example, the Atlas will have test fired approximately 100 missiles 
by the time some 64 Atlases are operational in 1961 - three and a 
half years from now. 


Mr. Dulles gave no indication of the number and location of medium 
and long-range missile bases the Soviets now have, or may be building. 


Nor did he give any indication of the number and status of ballistic 
missile test ranges being used by the Soviets, as compared with our 
one range. This latter information is vital to any understanding of 
the true nature of the threat. 


As to our own ballistic missile program, I am told we have success- 
fully launched 29 Redstone type missiles of ranges 100-200 miles; 

8 Thor type missiles of ranges from 1250 to 2,000 miles; and 5 
‘Jupiter type missiles of ranges of 1500 to 1600 miles. 


I am also told we have launched 3 Jupiter test systems (as compared 
with weapons systems) of ranges from 1200 = 3300 miles; and that, as 
of early this month, we launched our first relatively complete ICBM, 
an Atlas, over a range of 2600 miles. 


I further understand that our planned ballistic missile schedules 
call for 10 IRBM bases and 150 operational IRBM missiles to be in 
position by the end of 1960; and also that we plan to have, by 
1962, 12 bases and 180 missiles. 


In the ICBM field I understand that in 1960 we will have 2 groups of 
launching sites, one in Wyoming and one in Nebraska, with a maximum 
capability of launching 24 ICBM's in twenty-five minutes. (This 
excludes the training base in Southern California which may be 
established prior to this time, because the base itself is beyond 
the operational range from which the Atlas could reach a majority 
of the Soviet targets; and because the Atlas missile will not yet 

; be reliably capable of less than 1/2 hour reaction time before 1960.) 


uSOEReAS peytTuNn syQ Jo suoTjAeTey ubtez04 
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By 1962 I understand we plan to have 13 groups of launching sites, 
with a maximum capability of launching 120 - 130 ICBM's in twenty- 
five minutes. 


There are no known plans beyond this number of bases and missiles 
for the Atlas or Titan; nor are there any such plans for contemplated 
ICBM weapons systems like the solid-propelled ICBM Minute Man. 
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As to the Polaris systems, my understanding is that none of these 
systems would be operational until 1960 at the earliest; and that 
date appears over-optimistic to us. 
There follow the figures given us by Mr. Dulles as to the Russian 
position: 
1957 1958 Ss = 1959 1960 1961 1962 
6 launchings, ° 
4 impacts in 
1957 to date, 
ranges 3500 mi. 
or more. 
Maybe 10 Additional 
operation- . number, 
al@ 5500 «<+«©<+<+<««-« 500 estimated 
mi. in this operational to be oper- 
year. ational, 
' not given. 
10 oper- 
ational -<«<+<«e <== 500 oper- 
ational 
As presented, we believe the above CIA estimate vastly understates 
Soviet testing to date. Even so, however, it predicts a greatly 
superior operational Soviet ICBM force, from 1960 through 1962, as 
compared with the actual program of the United States. 
This latter program follows: 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
3 @ 600-800 Approx. 100 2k Atlas 65 oper=- 120-130 
miles. test flights oper- ational oper- 
2 &@ 2600 mi. of Atlas & ational Atlas, ational 
Titan sched- capability. plus Atlas & 
40 fA wore Atlss uled for Polaris some Titan & 
and 1 Titan 159-'60 possibly Titans Polaris 
test this period. operational. and | 
year None fully Polaris 


operational. 
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As to Soviet testing to date, we believe the more valid figures are as 





follows: 
RUSSIA 1957 1958 
Source #1 Approximately 60 test Approximately 20 test 
firings over ranges 3500 firings this year over 
miles or more. ranges of 3500 miles or 
more. 
60 2 thermo-nuclear 
test firings accomplished 
@s part of ICBM or IRBM 
test flights./ 
Source #2 Approximately 45 firings Approximately 10 test 
over ranges of 3500 miles firings this year, over 
or more. ranges of 3500 miles or | 
more. | 


[launching sites being | 
established in Murmansk 


The reason the number of ICBM firings, as reported by both the above 
sources, is so much less to date in 1956 as against 1957, is because of 
the long time lag incident to developing the final integrated analysis 
of the raw data. 


This time lag may in itself furnish part of the clue to the difference 
between the Dulles estimates and the larger estimates we believe to be 


more accurate. 


2 
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‘In analyzing raw data from either source, there may be gradations of 
Opinion as to the meaning of the data. We would assume that these 
gradations of analytical opinion have been assessed at the policy 
level of the intelligence system. We would also assume one source of 
information has been integrated with the other. 


If both these steps have been taken in the assessment of the inform- 
ation indicated from Sources 1 and 2, however, it is very hard to under- 
stand how the final conclusion as to the rate of ICBM test activity 

of the Soviets could be many times less than the raw data would 


indicate. 
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SUMMARY 


The United States plans to have 24 operational ICBM'’s by 1960; and 
120-130 by 1962. 


In the same time period the CIA estimates the Soviets will have 500 
‘ICBM's by 1960 or 1961. 


Based on these accepted figures alone, we believe our currently 
planned defense programs are insufficient to meet the threat which 
the CIA estimates the Soviets will pose by 1961. 


But if we are correct in our belief that the Soviet ballistic missile 
testing program has been much greater than as estimated by the CIA, 
and if construction of Russian ICBM launching sites is as advanced 
and as wide-spread as we understand to be the case, it is clear that 


our planned defense programs are even more insufficient. 


May we respectfully present the fact that you have said many times 
we should not underestimate a possible enemy. 


Based on the information outlined, however, we believe our national 
intelligence system is underestimating the enemy's current and 
future ballistic missile capability. 


As @ result, we also believe that our national defense plans and 
programs are not being effectively related to sound estimates of 


Soviet capability. 
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-— EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


( Al WASHINGTON Copy To. SS of 3 opt 


August 23, 1958 
Beskyvand 
1. Gm April 1f the Precidest ts 
"Anthorimticn for the ae eetunn of taade'tenes im Air Defense”. 
This Authorization eovered.-:-:---:-::+**+:>---+ the use of muclear 


a. In the United States, ite territories and posscesicns; 
>. I constal air defonse iéentifiasticn sone; 


2. Qn May 22, 1957, the Prosifont approved « now “Aurthorica- 
tion for the Expenditure of Inelear deapors” under certain eonditians: 


a. This Anthoriontion first stated that, (555555: 5555555555: 
SIIEINIEIEIEISSESEEEESIES SS peieae Weagens ool ' be ax- 
pended for: — 

(1) Defunse of the Thited States, ite territcrice and 
possessions! 


(a) Against ntr attack in U. S. territarics and 
coastal air defense identification somes (the same pro- 
vision covered ty tho original Authorizctian); 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASeInGTON —, 


12 September 1958 ‘: > 
. MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD: 


On September 10, I departed Washington at 5:50 a.m., by special 


mission aircraft in the company of General Goodpaster for a meeting 
with the President. 


The President came to his off fe on the BARBARA ANN, and after 
General Goodpaster had completed his business, I discussed four items 
with the President. 


1. The amended draft of Instructions for the Expenditure cf 
Nuclear Weapons in Accordance with Presidential Authorization dated 
May 22, 1957" which was transmitted to the President from the Secretary 
of State and the Deputy Secretary of Defense on 23 August 1958. After 
recounting the history of this document to the President, I suggested that 
it might not be profitable for him to go through it paragraph by paragraph 
but for me to indicate in what respects it deviated from the "Authoriza- 
tion for the Expenditure of Nuclear Weapons approved by the President 
on May 22, 1957." I used as a basis for my discussion, Mr. Lay's 
memorandum to me of September 3, which is attached. 











I indicated to the President that the concern of the Secretary of 

State with respect to whether authority to expend nuclear weapons for 
defense of U.S. forces in foreign territories should be made subject to 
future agreements and understandings with the country or countries 
involved, had been met in the draft document. I also pointed out to the 

President that the draft document when finally approved, would be the 
basis for subsequent preparation and submission for Presidential approval 
of separate implementing instructions to each appropriate commander. 


»SORLBZS PeytTuN eyQ jo suoTRQeTey ubste104 
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I pointed out what appeared to be a change of some consequence 
in paragraph 4 a (3), which originally read: "Subject to the consent of 
the country sovereign over the territory involved." It was indicated 
that under the new wording whether we obtained the consent of the sovereign 
country would depend upon any applicable agreements or understandings. 
The President found no difficulty with this change. 
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There follow the other pints I made with the President: 


Paragraph 5 c, last sentence. The President felt the new limitation, 
which is designed to limit hostilities, was an improvement. 





Swient J. Sent Meer LTS TY . 
white House Office, rroject NSP ropes 105 /2 


Paragraph 6 a, second sentence. The President wished this sentence 





amended by adding after the words ''numbered forces", ''as specifically 
approved by the President. '"' 


Paragraph 6 a, third sentence. I felt it unnecessary to take the 
President's time with this item. 





Paragraph6éd. The ‘President felt that the new factors to be 
considered by an authorizing commander were helpful to the document. 





Paragraph 6 g. The President indicated that he did not understand 
this paragraph and wants more information with respect toit. He 
expressed great concern about security and would not be inclined to 
approve this paragraph unless there were convincing evidence of the 
need for it. 





Section B, paragraph 2. The President felt it was not necessary to 
make any change in this paragraph although he felt it was not entirely 
clear. 





Section B, paragraph 3 a(2). This paragraph cites as an example 
of an attack which would be a basis for a decision by an authorizing 
commander within the context of the paper, ''a submarine attempts 
submerged penetration of a major port or harbor in the U.S., its 
territories and possessions.'' The President was quite emphatic in 
rejecting this as an example of what might be considered an attack. 

. He pointed out that we had various other methods of dealing witha 
submerged submarine, if it were identified and located, without the use of 
nuclear weapons. He felt that this was similar to U.S. planes flying 

over the Caspian Sea. 





Section B, paragraph 3c. This paragraph gave the President 
some concern and he asked first why it was not possible simply to shoot 





the plane down or destroy the submarine without resort to nuclear weapons. 


However, as he thought about it, he thought perhaps that it might be 
appropriate to employ nuclear warheads on antiaircraft weapons and 
nuclear depth charges. 
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Section B, paragraph 4 a (1). (General Goodpaster joined us 
for discussion of this item, at my request). The President was disinclined 
to accept this paragraph as written feeling that it was too broad, general, 
and unqualified. He asked that it be tightened up measurably before 
again being submitted to him for approval. He particularly would not 
wish to have this paragraph in effect authorize a nuclear attack on the 
Soviet Union when the attack that had been launched upon the U.S. forces 
did not involve or threaten to involve the continental U.S. 





Section C, paragraph 3b. The President was not willing to accept 
this paragraph without a means of authentication having been specified 
for the authorizing commander. He recalled the Orson Wells radio 
episode. He spoke at some length of the seriousness of nuclear strikes 
on the basis of incorrect or misleading information. He would wish that it 
be made very clear that an authorizing commander in fact knew that the 
nuclear attack had occurred on the continental U.S. He accepted the 
thought that it was insufficient in a case such as this to delegate authority 
to the Department of Defense but would wish to approve personally the 
specific authorizing commanders given authority under this section. 





After this discussion, which consumed about an hour and a half, 
the President felt that he wished to tighten up the general authorization 
wherever it appears in the paper. For example, he wished the first 
sentence of paragraph 4 to read as follows: ''When the urgency of time 
and circumstances clearly do not permit a specific decision by the 
President..." 





2. I then indicated to the President that I had made available to 
Mr. Haggerty a copy of the OCB draft standby statements for possible use 
by the President in the event of the successful Soviet moon shot. General 
Goodpaster had earlier brought to the President's attention the fact that 
between September 11 and September 15 there was a high degree of 
possibility that the Soviets would succeed in such an effort. 


3. I then discussed with the President the question of attendance 
at NSC meetings. He approved the amendments on page 5 (attached) 
of the document entitled, ''The Structure and Functions of the National 
Security Council. "' 


Paragraph 8 b should: read as follows: "Special request members: 
For all agenda items which are the subject of official interest to his 
responsibilities until the President otherwise determined. (Currently 
the Attorney General, the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Administrator of the National Aeronautical and Space Administration)" 
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In the subsequent discussion, the President made it clear that he 
wished, of course, the statutory members (including the statutory 
advisers) to attend all regular NSC meetings. In addition, he wanted 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director, Bureau of the Budget to 
attend. He would also expect the Director, USIA, the Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, the Executive Secretary of the NSC and the 
Deputy Executive Secretary of the NSC, to attend and sit at the table. 


d 


For agenda items which are the subject of official interest, he 
would expect the Attorney General, Chairman, AEC and the Administrator, 
NASA to sit at the table. He expressed his view that this should mean 
that the Attorney General and the Administrator, NASA would not find 
it necessary to attend all regular meetings. However, he felt that he 
wished the Chairman, AEC to participate as regularly as his convenience 


and conscience dictated. 


Particularly with respect to the Chairman of the AEC, the President 
expressed the following views: In the context of modern and perspective 
weapons systems, there is very little in the way of defense policy with 
which the Chairman of the AEC is not concerned. Furthermore, because 
of the special characteristics of the legislation under which the AEC 
Operates and because of the constant effort of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, to have a dominant voice in all matters 
pertaining to atomic energy, the President wishes to make every effort 
possible to keep the Chairman of the AEC in the family of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. He therefore is willing in various ways to take 
what might be considered unusual steps to identify the Chairman of the AEC 
with the formulation of national policy... Finally, he felt that men such as 
Mr. McCone came to Washington at a considerable sacrifice and with 
only the motivation of service and to appear to exclude them from the 
high councils was something the President wished to avoid. 


wS83P3S pezTuN eyy JO suotTjZeTey ubtez0 
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With respect to those who attend regular NSC meetings but do not 
sit at the table, he made the following comments: 


Now that Arthur Larson has departed, he would not expect Mr. 
Larson's successor to attend meetings. He said that he had never 
understood why Larson had originally been invited. He felt that the 
Director, ICA, should continue to attend as long as Jimmy Smith occupies 
that position. He had not fully understood previously that the Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs had succeeded to the coordinating 
functions formerly assigned to ICA. He felt that the Special Assistants 
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-for Atoms for Peace Program, Foreign Economic Policy, Science and 
Technology, and Security Operations Coordination should attend regular 
meetings and sit at the table when participating. 


He had no objection to attendance as observers of the Assistant 
to the President, the Deputy Assistant to the President, the White 
House Staff Secretary and the President's Naval Aide, 


The President felt that the foregoing would be appropriate for 
general NSC meetings. However, he acknowledged the need for special 
NSC meetings, and gave me the following instruction: 


When, after talking with the Secretary of State and/or the 
Secretary of Defense, it was deemed by me that an item was of sufficient 
» sensitivity to justify a separate meeting, he would wish one called with 
notification only to those who were to attend. The meeting would be 
simply described as a special meeting with the President. Upon the 
convening of the meeting the President would be asked whether he 
considered this a special NSC meeting and upon his affirmative reply 
it would be understood that the results of the meeting would become a 
part of the official records of the National Security Council. At such 
meetings he would expect the statutory members, the statutory advisers, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs and the Executive Secretary of the NSC. Others who might be 
invited, depending upon the nature and character of the items under 
discussion, would be the Director, Bureau of the Budget, the Chairman, 
AEC, the Special Assistant for Science and Technology, as well as other 
officials whose presence might be from time to time required. 


4. We then discussed the Taiwan Straits situation. I raised the 
question with the President as to how long we should continue to 
encourage Chiang Kai-shek in the notion that we would support his 
return to the mainland by force inasmuch as it seemed to me that this was 
no longer a reasonable possibility. The President said that Chiang 
Kai-shek hoped that there would be disintegration from within Communist 
. China and that in the ensuing chaos he would be in a position, with our 


support, to move in and take over. He felt that this was a possibility and 


was to be distinguished from an attack by the Chinese Nationalists which 
would result in their taking over control of the country. He believed 

as long as the first possibility existed that it was important to maintain 
the morale of Chiang and his people. 
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With respect to the Off-shore Islands, I expressed my concern 
that we would not have the support of neutral countries, our allies, or 
indeed even possibly domestic public opinion if we engaged in hostilities 
which promised to become wide-spread simply for the purpose of holding 
on to the realestate. The President agreed with this in principle and said that 
he had done everything he could four years ago to prevent the movement 
of large numbers of troops to the Off-shore Islands. He indicated that he 
had sent two of his most persuasive spokesmen (Walter Robertson and 
Admiral Radford) who found Chiang adamant. He felt, however, that 
another principle was involved and that was the protection of the symbol 
of the free world. He felt that inasmuch as the Chinese Communists 
themselves had by statement and action indicated that the forceable 
capture of the Off-shore Islands was only a prelude to the forceful capture 
of Formosa, we would be compelled to assist Chiang if this became 
necessary, to prevent loss of the Off-shore Islands by force. 


He did agree with the view that some honorable way out of the 
Off-shore Islands dilemma was desirable. In this he indicated that 
_perhaps his views as to methods were somewhat at variance with the 


Secretary of State's. 


ordon Gray 
Special Assistant to the President 
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Qi : September 18, 1958 


SUBJECT: Diecussion at the 379th Meeting 
of the National Security Council 
Thursday, September 18, 1958 


Presen* at the 379th NSC Meeting were the Acting 
Secretary of State, presiding; the Acting Secretary of Defense; 
and the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Also 
present vere the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney 
General (participating in Items 1 and 2); the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget; the Acting Chairmen, Interdepartmental In- 
telligence Conference and the Interdepartmental Comittee on 
Internal Security (Attending for Items 1 and 2); the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Acting Director of Central Intelligence; 
the Assistant to the President; the Deputy.Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Director, Inter- 

. national Cooperation Administration; the Special Assistants to the 

C ; President for Foreign Economic Policy, for National Security Affairs,. 

for Science and Technology, and Security Operations Coordination; 

the White House Staff Secretary; the NSC Representative on Internal 


Security; the Assistant Secretary of State; the Executive Secretary 
NSC, and the Deputy Executive Secretary NSC. 








There follows a summary of the discussion and the main 
points taken: 
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2. STATUS OF NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS ON JUNE 30, 1958: THE 
INTERNAL SBCURITY PROGRAM (NSC 5519) 


em ee -— — 








Mr. Gray indicated that before getting into the details of 
this item he wished to raise a related point occasioned by the 
publication on September 17, 1958, in one of the Washington news- 
papers, of an erticle which attributed to Lt. General Arthur 
Trudeau, USA, a statement allegedly made on the previous day to 
the effect that the advanced state of Soviet technology was due 
more to Soviet success in espionage and subversion than it wes to 
their scientific apparatus. Mr. Gray thought it timely to raise 
the Trudeau statement at this time inasmuch as the Status Report 
on Internal Security, which was before the Council for considera- 
tion, covered areas to which General Trudeau had made reference. 
Mr. Gray thought that if General Trudeau's statement vere true, 
it was quite a serious matter. If it was not true, then it appeared 
not to be helpful icasmuch as it cut across efforts being made else- 
where in our Government to educate our people concerning Soviet 
scientific advances. 


The Acting Chairman, IIC, indicated that representatives of 

the FBI had talked with General Trudeau following the eppearance 
of the story in the Washington newspapers. General Trudeau indi- 

C cated to the FBI that he made a talk before the annual convention 
of the American Society for Industrial Security; that he had thought, 
in appearing before these officials of industry, it would be an excel- 
lent opportunity to needle them concerning their responsibility for 
eafeguarding classified security information and classified critical 
equipment in their possession. He said that in making his statements 
he did not have any specific cases in mind not already known to the 
FBI. He said he did have in mind past cases like the Abel espionage 
case, the cases which developed at Fort Monmouth, and the German 
espionage cases which were developed in World War II. He said his 
motivation in making his statement was simply to alert his listeners 
to the very real need for providing adequate industrial security. 


The Director, USIA, indicated that when General Trudeau raises 
the hackles of the industrial security people in this manner, it has 
adverse reverberations elsewhere. Mr. Allen mentioned that the Depart- 
ment of State was presently negotiating with the USSR on increased 
exchanges of people and that he, himself, has been endeavoring of: - 
late to negotiate exchanges of films vith the Soviet Union. On the 
latter score, arrangements had been made for the Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States to visit Hollywood to observe the making of a 
film, and the motion picture people involved were concerned from a 
security standpoint to the extent of requiring a letter from the 
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Director, USIA, before they vould permit Ambassador Mecshikov 
to observe the making of a fila. He thought that statements of 
the type attributed to General Trudeau would tend further to 
aggravate these end other exchange efforts which State and USIA 
had undertaken. 


The Special Assistant to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology, Dr. Killian, stated that, without belittling the importance 
of adequate security, he thought that U.S. scientists vould feel 
that statements of the type attributed to Ceneral Trudeau consti- 
tuted a disservice to this country to the extent that such state- 
ments created the impression that the Soviet scientists did not 
have the scientific prowess which they do in fact possess. 


Mr. Gray indicated that he had raised the Trudeau mtter for 
discussion, not with any intent of suggesting action be initiated 
egainst Ceneral Trudeau, dut merely because of its timeliness and 
its relationship to Item 2 on today’s Council agenda. 


Mr. Gray then went on to Item 2 and asked Mr. J. Patrick Coyne, 
the NSC Representative on Internal Security,to provide the Council 


with an oral sucmuary of the highlights of the Annual Report submait- — 


ted jointly by the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference and the 
Interdepartmental Comrittee on Internal Security. 


The NSC Representative on Internal Security then provided an 
oral briefing of the Status Report (a copy of his presentation is 
filed in the Minutes of this Meeting and another is attached to 
this Memorandu:). 


Following the oral presentation, Mr. Gray singled out for dis- 
cussion the problem of clandestine introduction of nuclear veapons, 
noting that it was a very serious one and that it involved a type 
of attack against which it wes most difficult to defend adequately. 
He said that he had the impression that the Status Report was a 
little more gloomy concerning the resolution of this problem than 
were the experts who discussed it with the Planning Board. WNone- 
theless, the Planning Board did feel that additional steps might 
be taken with respect to that aspect of the clandestine entry probd- 
lem which involved the development and use of devices for the detec- 
tion of radioactive material. Accordingly, he said, the Planning. 
Board recommended unanimously that the Council adopt and the Presi- 
dent approve an action calling for accelerated activity to develop, 
procure, and utilize devices designed to detect attempted intro- 
duction into the United States of materials which vere or may be 
characteristic of fissionable material or other ouclear weapons 


components. 


Ole [2 
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Mr. Gray referred to the fact that ~ew and better detection 
devices would soon be available, adding that on this score there 
was some feeling in the Planning Board that a Council action 
slong the lines suggested would give further stimulus to the fpro- 
gram and might thereby expedite to some extent the development, 
procurement, and use of such devices. 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Scribver, cdserved 
that the largest expense in conmmection vith the device progras 
involved operations and personnel, es distinguished from the cost 
of the devices themselves. He said that he had received a recent 
indication from the Bureau of the Budget that the Department of 
the Treasury should reduce rather than increase the number of its 
personnel, and he wondered how the direction of the Bureau of the 
Budget fitted in with the recommendation of the Planning Board for 
accelerated efforts in the detection devices area. 


Mr. Gray agreed that the indication received frog the Budget 
Bureau was a commendable one and consistent vith recently expressed 
views of the President, but he added that it was not his under- 
Standing that the President had said that there qust be a personnel 
cut in connection with each and every program. It was Mr. Gray's 
view that hard choices had to be made in assessing the validity of 
ell programs, but that this did not mean a personnel cut had to be 
made in each anc every program. Mr. Gray thought that if the mili- 
tary aod internal security people felt as strongly as they did about 
the clandestine entry problem, it was very important that their 
views be considered. He then related the cost of the device program 
to the very much larger cost of one cruiser or one B-52, noting that 
the clandestine entry program has its role to play in our defenses 
along with such items as the military ones he had cited. 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury inquired what the language 
proposed by the Planning Board would add to the language alre 
contained in the policy paper on Continental Defense (NSC 5802/1) 
wherein it was directed that “intensified efforts should be continued 
to develop active and improved passive devices for the detection 
of fissionable material by such means, and to assure their effective 
use.” 


Mr. Gray recalled that this point had been made at the Planning 
Board and that he had asked the experts in attendance if the device 
program were proceeding as rupidly as possible, and he had received 
& negative response. Re therefore esked at the Planning Board if a 
word from the President calling for further acceleration of that pro- 
gram would result in such acceleration, and the response was in the 
effirmative. Accordingly, the Planning Board agreed unanimously to 
recommend that such acceleration be directed. 
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The Acting Secretary of the Treasury said he assumed that the 
recommended language related only to the acceleration of the pro- 


gram as 


it involved the oes devices which are coming in, and sot 


to the existing devices. Mr. Gray advised that his essumption vas 
correct. 


The Acting Secretary of State indicated that the Department 
of State favored the acceleration of the development, procuresent, 


and use 
devices 


of the new devices which are coming in. He said that such 
would be tremendously helpful from the standpoint of his 


Department in that they would reduce the likelihood of retaliation 
being taken ageinst our pouches going into the Soviet Bloc countries, 
should we open at incoming pouch which contained innocuous radio- 
active material. 


Mr. 


Gray indicated that there was now before the Planning Board, 


and will soon be before the Council, a paper dealing with the recoa- 
mended procedures to be followed in connection with incoming diplo- 
matic pouches which might contais radicactive mterials. 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury indicated that he vould 


have no 
long as 


objection to the action proposed by the Planning Board.so— 
it was limited to the better devices which were now being 


éeveloped. 


The National Security Council: 


ic 


Noted the report on the status of the internal security 
programs on June 30, 1958, prepared jointly by the Inter- 
departmental Intelligence Conference and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Internal Security (transmitted as 
Part 8 of NSC 5819), as summarized orally at the meeting 
by the NSC Representative on Internal Security. 


. Agreed to submit to the President a recommendation that 


accelerated efforts should be made to dcvelop, procure 
and utilize devices designed to detect attempted intro- 
Guctions into the United States of materials which are or 
cay be characteristic of fissionabdle material or other 
nuclear weapons components. 


NOTE: The recommendation in b above subsequently approved 
by the President and transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Attorney General, the Chairmen 
of the Atomic Energy Comission, the Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Conference and the Ioterdepart- 
mental Committee on Internal Security for appropriate 
implementation. 
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In the joint report of the IIC and ICIS on the Internal 
Security Program of the United States, the Council's Internal 
Security Comuittees have presented the nature of the threat 
involved, the status of some 50 programs designed to meet the 
threat, and an assessment of the overall program as measured 
against the requirements of approved national policies which 
relate to internal security matters. | 

As provided in the charter responsibilities of IIC and 
ICIS, the overall objective of the Internal Security Program 


is the establishment, and maintenance by responsible agencies, 


of the highest practicable state of internal security, includ- 


ing plane for a war-related emergency. Consistent with this 
assignment of responsibility, and with the provisions of specific 
directives, the Internal Security Program is principally dir- 

ected toward meeting the threat of Corrmsunist subversion, espionage, 
and sabctage, including the clandestine introduction of nuclear 
weapons for use against militery and other wy installations in 
this country. 

Pased on an appraisal of specific programs, the Internal 
Security Committees have made a general assessment which is... 
highlighted by the following views and conclusions: (1) recog- 
nizing the impossibility of achieving total internal security 
defenses, it is nevertheless possible to establish a practical 
program providing substantial deterrents to espionage, sabotage 


and subversion, (2) however, because of lack of progress in 


SECRET 
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certain important areas, such a program has not been schieved, 
(3) most of the measures required to implement the internal 
security provisions of our basic national security policy (Par. 
bk, NSC 5810/1) are expected to remain inadequate over the 
period of this fiscal year, particularly in the field of counter- 
measures against clandestine introduction of nuclear weapons, 
and (k) Net Evaluation Studies by IIC and ICIS, reflect that 
implementation of current internal security programs does not 
pose sufficient risk to deter clandestine attack, sor will 
sufficient progress to that end be made in the years immediately 
ahead. 

In certain of the broad categories of internal security 
programs, progress is reported by the Committees. Some of ‘ene 
resulte of full-time investigative effort by the IIC agencies 
are reflected in the FBI's substantial coverage and penetration 
of the Communist Party, USA; the identification by FBI of U. S. 
citizens and aliens (now approximating 13,000 persons) who would 
be considered by the Justice Department for detention in an emer- 


gency, Ss 
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Qi the development of evidence upon 


which legal ection can be taken against subversive individuals 





and organizations. The IIC agencies anticipate no material 
change in the level of these particular aspects of the investi- 
gcative side of the internal security program during this fiscel 
year, in the absence of a revision of present responsibilities 
as the result of international developments, new legislation, 
or new policy requirements. 


In the prosecutive field, convictions have been successfully 





obtained in cases of individuals involved in Soviet esp 
and other offenses of an internal security nature. (Examples of 
C these are: (1) the conviction of a Colonel in the Soviet 
espionage service whose operations in New York included the use 
of fraud’ ent birth certificates, ciphers, radio and microfila 
messages, etc., (2) convictions obteined under the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act for offenses involving the filing of false 
non-Commnist affidavite by labor unicn officials, (3) success- 
ful prosecutive action in cases involving perjury before grand 







Congressional Committees in internal security matters, 
~ 


fal ni af Communist Party affiliations in loyalty certifi- 
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cates executed by Armed Forces personnel, and convictions for 
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perjury and obstruction of Justice arising out of grand jury 
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“investigations, (4) convictions of 6 defendants obtained under - 
the Trading With the Enemy Act in cases involving trade with 
Communist China, and (S) as another example, in the cases of 
Cuban revolutionist activity in the U.S., 89 defendants were 
indicted, and 62 convictions obtained, on charges of unlicensed 
exportation of arms, transfers of unregistered weapons, and 
violation of neutrality laws.) In other prosecutive areas, 
however, our internal security has suffered as the result of 
Supreme Court decisions reversing convictions under the Smith 
Act of 19 Communist Party leaders, the acquittal on appeal of 
20 additional CP functionaries, and the remanding for retrial 
of 29 others. Although a selected number of these cases are to 
be re-tried, the prospects of successful prosecution are limited 
by the unavailability of witnesses by reason of death, illness, 
or the loss of their usefulness as confidential informants 
should they appear in court. 

Some pregrtss has been made in programs calling for security 


checks and other internal security safeguards on the entry and 
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exit of persons who present a threat to the national security. 
However, the development of adequate safeguards in this area is 
hampered by such factors as (1) the extensiveness of'our land and 


sea borders, (2) Supreme Court decisions under which the issuance 
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of U. S. passports may not be denied to known Communists, (3) the 


current practice of admitting alien ships crewmen into the U.S. 
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on the basis of visas issued to an entire ships crew, instead 
of issuing individual visas to each crew member, and (hk) the ease 
with which enemy espionage agents may establish fraudulent iden- 
tities with falsified birth records and other false means of 
identification in this country. 

The ICIS, in consultation with the IIC, has established, 
or is in the process of establishing, security safeguards with 
respect to the substantial internal security hazards presented - 
by the admission of Soviet bloc nationals under the current 
East-West Exchange Program; the admission of ships personnel 
from Polish vessels permitted entry to U.S. ports under present 
agreements with Poland; the prospect of admissions of Soviet 
bloc aircrewmen and administrative personnel under current policy 
looking to agreements for the operation of Soviet bloc airlines 
into this country; the prospective admissions in increasing 
numbers of Soviet bloc nationals under current policy calling 
for substantial increases in the admission of such persons as 
souriste, and cultural, information, and scientific specialists 
from Soviet-dominated countries in Eastern Burope; and the ad- 
mission of refugees from Soviet bloc countries whose numbers 
have proved to include bona fide Communists and intelligence 7 
agents. ‘ 

In the area of providing physical security for vital indus- 
trial and Governmental facilities, the Department of Defense and 


ABC are maintaining physical security programs for the protection 
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of installations under their cognizance against sabotage, 
espionage and subversive activities, Insofar as other facili- 
ties are concerned, for which OCDM has overall responsibility 
by Executive Order issued in 1951, that agency has indicated 
that physical security measures will remain inadequate until 
security cognizance over the facilities has been assigned to 
appropriate agencies, and until funds for the program are forth- 
coming. Meanwhile, the OCDM is in the process of preparing an 
order providing guidance to the agencies concerned. As for the 
protection of Government facilities housing essential funetiens, 
a guidance order to agencies is in preparation at OCDM -- mean- 
while, the ICIS hes circularized government agencies alerting 
them to the necessity for determining the extent of safeguards 
required to protect Government buildings against clandestine 
attack by chemical, biological, and radiological neante 

Insofar as the problem of excluding subversives from em- 
ployment in vital industries is concerned, Administration efforts 
to obtain remedial legislation has not resulted in action by the 
Congress. 

With respect to the protection of classified U.S. defense 


information, the ICIS has continued to carry out the ‘responsibility 
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assigned to it by the NSC for surveying the implementation of the 
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governing executive order issued in 1953. Its surveys reflect 
a general failure on the part of the agencies to effect downgrading 
anddeclassification of security information. These surveys have 


resulted in recommendations by ICIS for the improvement of the 
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program, which recommendations are awaiting action by State and 


/ 
wv 


Defense preparatory to the submission by Budget of recommended 
amendments to the governing executive order. 

With respect to the protection of other strategic information, - 
under current policies directed toward foreign intelligence col- 
lection activities in the U.S., appropriate restrictions are 
applied to Soviet bloc officials on a reciprocal basis, bloc per- 
sonnel and establishments are required to be appropriately identi- 
fied as such, and Defense and AEC periodically alert their con- 
tractors to the efforts of Soviet bloc officials to obtain strategic 
information in this country. 

C Our defenses against clandestine introduction of nuclear 
weapons continue to be inadequate. Indeed, we have not achieved 
the general objective of our Continental Defense policy’ wherein 
that policy directs that "The Soviet bloc should be confronted 
with internal secu’ity measures presenting such risks as will 
serve as a deterrent to covert attack against the United States", 
While some improvement has been effected in the capability and 
operation of devices designed to detect the presence of radioactive 
material, the likelihood is remote that we will acehieve in the 
near future a practical device which is capable of distinguishing 


’ fissionable material from other radioactive sources, While we 
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do have less discriminating detection devices in operation at key 
points of entry, they are not being used in the numbers considered 


as an essential minimum by the Council's Internal Security Com- 
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) mittees. (To achieve that minimum program, 9 additional Mark I 
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and 60 additional Merk II devices should be added to the 
6 Merk I's and the 162 Mark II's now in operation). Meanwhile, 
the diplomatic pouch affords a channel of introduction for 
small, high-yield nuclear weapons fot under present practices, 
Soviet bloc pouches and other diplomatic shipments are afforded 
immunity from search even though our devices register the presence 
of radioactive materials which could conceivably contain nuclear 
weapons components. Aside from the diplomatic pouch channels, 
our defenses against clandestine introduction of nuclear weapons 
are further affected by limitations inherent in the control of 
our vast coastal and land borders and by the limitations placed 
C upon our spot-check inspections of incoming parcels, express, o 
“ 
and freight shipments. .. 3 
_ 2F 
a) 
7” 
® o 
2» 
In the event you have questions concerning any aspect of oie. 
® 
the Annual Status Report on Internal Security, I am sure that a 
re) Les) 
the IIC and ICIS representatives who are present at this meeting a 
a 
s°] 
will be happy to answer them. If I can also be of assistance a & 
a 
to that end, I will of course do so. 30 
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Loptember 22, 1956 
TO: The oecretary 


Fxt0iis w/r - Gerard &. snith 
oivElT: .ieview of LSv 5410/1 ".s Oujectives in the 
Evci.t of Ge..e/al War with the Soviet Bloc" 


On Goraon Gray's initiative, the bot Planning bosrd is 
again considering this suodyect wnich was postponed lust say 
et o.r request when you and Secretary FKcElroy were discussiug 
alternatives to the present Strutegic Voucept. 


. a 


This pclicy paper is an extreuely important o.e, not dbe- 
cause of the use wiich night be csue of it duriswsg a period of 
hostilities, out Lecause of the inflvence it has upon the develop- 
gent Of a Strategic Concept aud upon Lo ailitary capaoilities 
including force levels, weapon s)steus and strategic ara tectical 
plaiut:ing. It is the logical intermeulary between Basic wational 
Policy and the Strutegic Concept and will, in large neusure, 
Geterrmiue the Strategic Voncept since the latter deneuds for its 

fr Characteristics upon the nature of the ooyectives which the Us 
sets for itself in ailitary situations. 





Lt 


Tre present statement of US war aims deals only with general 
war with the soviet biaoc, and goes net consider our ovjectives 
in any military engagement snort of general war. In ny judgsent 
this is uu incomplete treatrent of this iuportant subject, and 
the resulting gap can nave serio.s coi.sec.ences. So lous as 
there is ino stated ovjcctive for the cuse of iinited operations, 
the aevelopment of doctrine aid cupebilities for such operations 
is imhibited. The policy statenent is .sead as 2 guide for the 
plarmning of the whole range of Uc militery activities. cnder 
the preset policy the euphasis is placed unon gencrel wir 
capability to tne virtual exclusion of tnose fuctors neocssur, 
to provide the flexible capability called for in basic ustionual 
Policy, a:a this ewphtsis makes itself felt in inter-service 
corpetition for resources and in the cverall structuring of 

vG military strength. This wu rauge of military alternacives 

is nét availavle, the free choice of foreign policy alternatives 
may be correspoudingly restricted, ana at @ Line Of serious 
threat the us may well be prevented fro. responding effectively 
to any wilitary aggression snort of general war. 
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NSO Mtg of 9/25/88 (Revi chon) 
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(parts 4 and 5 of 350 zis) Fey 


Pie nest tten on the eguada consists of te axmal statae reports, 
one on the notilisation program and one oa the civil defense program. 
frese reports vere propered separately agin this year, even though . 
5OnA and OBE were merged on Selly 2, técunse Chey deel vith 0 sented 
before the merger. . | . *. 

. The Flaming Board was partionlarly interested in five policy 
questions viidh exiieo out of the sepertes Pad in fi 

1. Swould ve contime to asmne in our planning that thers 

( wuld te no further attecks after an initial massive attack? 
2. Ghould the nobilizstion progran be reviewed to assure 
that the requirerents of the meloar and miecile age, as opposed 





to World ter IT concepts, have been taken into conaideration, . 
particulerly in such fields as post-attack rilitery production, 
econanie warfare, end censorship? | | 

3. Ssould we contims to tess our relocation planning on the 
assumption that there will te adoquate veraing? 

‘he Does the question of exergency agencies vs. mohes 


agencies need to be ro-stulied? 
5. > deen eemaguiattte ts ante to CRiaate Cin Quinnes «8 


rulocated personnal? 
I understand Governor Hoegh will cover these questions in his resarks. 


Governor Ibegh —— 


, 41 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 360th Meeting 
of the National Security Council 
Thursday, September 25, 1958 


Present at the 350th NSC Meeting were the President of 
the United States, presiding; the Secretary of State; the Secretary 
of Defense; and the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
Also present were Mr. Fred C. Scribner, Jr. for the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Acting Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Acting Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Acting Director of Central Intelligence; 
the Assistant to the President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; 
the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Director, International 
Cooperation Administration; the Special Assistants to the President 
for National Security Affairs, for Science and Technology, for Security 
Operations Coordination; the White House Staff Secretary; the U.S. 
Acbassador to NATO; the Deputy Secretary of Defense; Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Gerard C. Smith; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the 

C Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC.- 


There follows a summary of the discussion and the main 
points taken. . 
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2. STATUS OF NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS ON JUNE a 1938: THE 


(NSC 5819) 


Mr. Gray introduced Governor Hoegh and provided a short briefing 
to the Council on certain policy questions which seemed to emerge 
from the Status Report on the Mobilization Program (A copy of Mr.Gray's 
briefing note is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting and another is 
attached to this Memorandum). 
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Governor Boegh said that he would first report on the status of 
the mobilization program and thereafter on the status of the civil de- 
fense program inasauch as the status reports covered the period to 
June 30, 1958 and that the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration had not been merged until July 1, 
1958. Next year these two Status Reports would be combined. Continuing, 
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Governor Hoegh pointed out that theevergency agencies, proposed 

to be set up in event of war or national emergency were being evalu- 

ated in the light of the findings of OPERATION ALERT 1958. Recoamen- 


dations as to the emergency agencies would be anade to the President 
on October 10, 1958. 


Likewise, Mobilization Plans C and D-Mious vere being reviewed. 
The results of the review of theseplans would be ready by 

1958 at which time all the President's Emergency Action Documents 
would be completed. 


As to the program to strengthen the U.S. Mobilization Ease, 
Governor Hoegh poisted out that it had been agreed that while ve 
could fight a World War II type of war vith our present mobilizations 
base, further study wes being undertaken with respect to the adequacy 
of the mobilization bese in the event of general nuclear var. 


The program for the relocation of federal agencies, said Governor 
—_— was likevise being re-evaluated in the light of OPERATION ALERT 
1956. Recommendations on this subject would be made to the President 
and the Cabinet on October 10. As Mr. Gray had pointed out, varning 
times were of the very greatest importance and the relocation plans 
needed a complete new look and evaluation. We did have, hovever, et 
the present time a continuing operational capability for nineteen 
agencies in the evest of war. 





v) 


Finally, Governor Roegh pointed out that the results of the plan 
to disperse federal facilities had practically negligible results. 
The one exception was the Atomic Energy Coomission which had relocated 
out of Washington. 


Turning to the status of the federal civil defense program as of 
June 30, 1958 Governor Hoegh stated that the situation described in 
the Status Report was still far from satisfectory despite marked in- 
provement in the course of the last fiscal year. Governor Boegh illus- 
trated this point by providing certain highlights of developments in 
that fiscal year. He stated that the pessage of the Durham Bill on 
August 6 was a landmark in the development of the national civil defense 

» Wo funds, hovever, had yet been provided for the shelter pro- 

gram and it would be necessary to go back to the Congress vith a pre- 
sentation on this program early in January 1959. ‘ 


At this point Secretary Dulles interrupted and indicated that he 
would have to leave the meeting at 10 o'clock and wanted to raise one 
issue before being odli to leave. He said he wished to deal vith 
the statement on Page 15 of the Report on the Mobilization Progras 
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which called for the creation of en econoulc warfare agency in the 


event of war or national emergency. The Secretary of State added 
Oe Oe Oe ee Ee ee ae 


event of war. cee Sey ee eae ee 
this matter at this time, he did wish to raise the questions of the 
desirability of planning to create an emergency agency for the con- 
éuction of economic varfare. 


In reply Governor Hoegh said that he and bis people had come 
to much the same conclusion as the Secretary of State. Having re- 
evaluated this proposal, he had come to feel that such an agency 
would not be necessary in the event of « general nuclear var. 


Secretary Dulles ieft the meeting at 10 a.e. after which Governor 


Roegh concluded his report on the status of the key elezents of the 
civil defense progras. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Koted end discussed the reports on the status of the 
Mobilization Program and the Civil Defense Prograa on 
June 30, 1958, prepared by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization (transmitted as parts 4 and 5 of NSC 5819), as 
swarmericed at the meeting by the Director, Office of Civil 
ané Defense Mobilization. 


i? 


. Noted that the Secretary of State and the Director, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, vere in agreenent that 


the concept of an emergency organization for economic var- 
fare will not be adopted at this time. 


NOTE: The action in b sbove as approved by the President 
subsequently transmitted to the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


3. U.S. PRICY Teen ery 
ports, dated Septeader 3, 1958, ea sec 5803) 


The National Security Council: 





Noted the reference Reports on the subject by the Operations 
Coordinating Board. 


A: bn Atearn 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 35lst Meeting 
of the National Security Council 
Thursday, Octcber 2, 1958 


Present at the 35lst NSC Meeting were the President of 

the United States, Presiding; the Secretary of State; the Acting 
Secretary of Defense; and the Director, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. Also present were the Acting Secretary of the Treasury; 
the Attorney General; the Acting Director, Bureau of the Budget; 
Brig. General Alfred D. Starbird for the Chairman, Atomic Energy Con- 
mission; the Director, U.S. Information Agency (participating in Item 3)5 
the Chairsen, Interdepartmental Istell Conference end 
mental Conference on Internal Security (attending for Item 1); the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; 
the Deputy Assistant to the President; the Director, International Co- 
operation Administration; the Special Assistants to the President for 
Rational Security Affairs, and Security Operations Coordination; Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Mansfield D. Sprague; the Press Secretary to the President (attending 
for Item 3); the White Bouse Staff Secretary; the NSC Representative 

om Internal Security; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Execu- 
ry Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a surmary of the discussion and the main 
points takes. 


1. SAHIPENTS ENTERING THE UNITED STATES UNDER DIPLOMATIC DMUNTTY © 
; tions Nos. 1808 and 1904; NSC 5527; Nenos 
for NSC from the Executive Secretary, seme subject, dated 
Septesber 22 and 23, 1958) 


Mr. Gray briefed the Council on this item along the lines reflected 
in the briefing note, a copy of which is filed in the Minutes of this 
Meeting. Mr. Gray then called on the Secretary of State for comment. 





The Secretary of State indicated that the Department of State con- 
curred in the proposed modification of NSC Action No. 1868 and he recoa- 
mended that the modified language be approved by the President. 
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. The Chairman, IIC, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, observed that it is 
well recognized by all that there is a threat posed by the capability 
which the Soviets have clandestinely to introduce nuclear bombs into 
the United States through diplomatic channels. He indicated that 
past studies reflect that two bombs, so introduced, could destroy 
Washington, D.C., and New York City. He noted that under the pro- 
posed modification of NSC Action No. 1868 nothing would be done in 
terms of opening suspect diplomatic shipments until sometime later 
when improved devices were installed at key ports of entry. He said 
that the Internal Security Committees, ut the request of the Planning 
Board, were presently studying the question whether examination of 
diplomatic shipments by detection devices should continue to be covert, 
and he advised that there was some difference of opinion on this 
score among the interested agencies. He added that in due time a 
report would be submitted to the Council by the Internal Security 
Committees on the tasis of the review which it was now making on this 
question. 


The President inquired of Mr. Hoover whether the Atomic Imergy 
Commission had given the Internal Security Committees the whole story 
relative to what the Soviets would have to do in order to introduce 
Clandestinely into the United States a two or three megaton weapon. 
The Chairman replied that full information on this subject had been 
provided to the Internal Security Committees by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


The President indicated that he was not thoroughly familiar with 
the sizes of diplomatic packeges entering the United States and he 
wondered whether the size of such diplomatic packages vas sufficient 
to accommodate large nuclear weapons. Mr. Hoover responded that sone 
of the diplomatic packages entering the country weigh es much as tvo 
or three tons, and he added that it was quite feasible to introduce 
disassembled segments of such weapons in different incoming diplomatic 
shipments with the idea of assembling them subsequent to their arrival 


in this country. 


The President inquired the reasons for having such large sized 
diplomatic packages, and the Secretary of State responded to the 
effect that the United States had to have the privilege of sending 
diplomatic packages of similar size to the Bloc countries in order to 
get in needed supplies and needed equipment such as heavy coding 
rachines. . 


Mr. Gray indicated that some of the heavy packeges coming into 
the United States under diplovatic isrsunity contained such things as 
household furnishings, liquor, and the like. Citing an example of 
the size of some of the incoming packages, Mr. Gray made reference 
to the fact that sometime ago the Czechs introduced four packages, 
each of which weighed 3,000 pounds. 
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The Director of Central Intelligence noted that each time this 
question came up in the Council, it was his suggestion that our Govern- 
ment work toward an international agreement which would restrict the 
size of diplomatic pouches. Fe could not see, for example, why it 
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was necessary that household furnishings of an incoming diplomat 
be introduced via diplomatic channels. 


The President observed that an agreement to reduce the size 
of such pouches might adversely affect our interests in getting 
coding machines into the Bloc countries vie the U.S. diplomatic 
pouch. Mr. Allen Dulles agreed with this point but added that, 
if necessary, this Government could revert to the use of the one- 
time pad for coding purposes although, admittedly, this would 
effect substantially the time of delivery of such messages. 


The Chairman, ICIS, Mr. J. Walter Yeagley, in response to 
Mr. Gray's inquiry, advised that he had no coments to add to those 
which had already been made on this subject. 


The President concluded the discussion on this item with the 
thought that the modification of NSC Action No. 1668 contained a 
satisfactory statement of policy on the subject. 


The Rational Security Council: 


a. Noted and discussed the draft NSC Action on the subject 

~ (transmitted by the reference memorandum of Septexber 22) 
prepared by the NSC Planning Board, with the essistance 
of representatives of the Interdepartmental Intelligence 
Conference and the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal 
Security a6 an anendment of the procedure states in NSC 
Action No. 1868, in the light of the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (transmitted by the reference semorandus 
of September 29). ; 


. Amended NSC Action No. 1868 by deleting the first paragraph 
of the procedure stated therein and substituting the 
following: 


iv 


"If a detection device indicates the presence in 
@ diplomatic shipment of plutonium (or other neutron 
source ) or uranium, the shipment will be detained 
and the Department of State will request the appropri- 
ate foreign diplomatic mission in Washington to have 
one of its officers appear at the port of entry to re-°: 
move the objectionable object for examination. " 


NOTE: The amendment in b above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of State 
for appropriate implementation in coordination with 
the Interdeyartmental Intelligence Conference and the 
Interdeysartrental Comittee on Internal Security. 
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The enclosed Part 1 of NSC 5819 (Military Program) 
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information of the National Security Council. The enclosures 
are being given a special limited distribution, and access to 


them shou @ on @ Strict need-to-know basis. 
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This distribution completes NSC 5819. 
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RSC 5619, Part 1, THE MILITARY PROGRAM 


I. OBJECTIVES OF THE MILITARY PROGRAM. 


° The basic mational objective of the United States is to preserve anid 
enhance the security of the United States and its fundamental values and insti- 
. tutions. The primary threat to fulfillment of this objective is that posed by 
an aggressive and deeply hostile International Commmiam. All elements of U.S. 
national power must be resolutely directed toward meeting this Cammmist challenge. 





The objectives of the U.S. military programs, in support of the basic 
national objective and in light of the primary threat, are to provide: 


An effective suclear retaliatory capability, adequately safeguarded 
amd ready for immediate action. 


An adequate continental defense systex. 


Highly mobile and suitably deployed ready forces, vith the capability 
to respond selectively ami flexibly to local aggression, using all veapons (includ- 
ing nuclear veapons) as required, and to carry out general war tasks. 


A capability of maintaining control of essential sea areas and air 
ccmmgunications. 


A cold war contribution of U. S. military power to reinforce anid 
support, in appropriate ways, overt and covert political, econamic, psychological, 
technological and cultural measures. 


II. 





The nuclear retaliatory forces continue to provide the United States with 


a capability to inflict such loss and damge upon the enemy as to achieve a margin 
of ot a which, if exploited effectively in conjunction with other military 
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in “the future, recent Soviet technological advances and the _quanti- 
tative reductions in U.S. forces have combined to diminish margin of U.S. 
EL ftary superiority. If these trenis continue, it is estimated that this | 
superiority will be lost in the foreseeable future.” 


Improvements have been made in Continental Defense during FY 1958; but 
concurrent Soviet offensive ‘mprovements have made any relative U.S. gain ques- 
tiomable. The Continental Defense system is not capable of preventing an attack 
which could seriously damage the United States. 
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The ready forces of the United States capable of responding selectively 
and flexibly to local aggression in most of the world. These forces have 
been quantitatively decreased but qualitatively improved during FY 1956. This 
qualitative isprovemeat has been attained by the further equipping of forces vith 
mAyanced weapon systems, including more nuclear weapons, and by improved organize- 
tion, planning, ani techniques. The scope and timing of response to local aggression 
would be limited primarily by the degree to which maldeployment for initial tasks 
of general war could be accepted. The capabilities of our Allies to assist in 
coping with local aggression, with few exceptions, are very limited. WA 


The United States and ite Allies are capable of controlling essential 
air communications. The Soviet threat to the control of essential sea areas 
at the onset of a general war is so great that U.S. and allied forces, because 
of quantitative deficiencies and technological difficulties, are only marginaliy 
adequate to deal with it. As attacks at the source, offensive AS/ operations 
and coastal and shipping defense operations take effect, U.S. capabilities to 
control essential sea areas vill improve. The capabilities of allied forces to 
assist in the control of essential air communications and sea areas generally 
are limited to their homelands and coastal waters and are steadily diminishing. 





The contributions of U.S. military forces to cold war activities have 
been significant, but potential capabilities have sot been exploited fully. 2 x 
The increased exphasis recently give: to this field should produce dividends. .- 


AND READY FO .-5. forces with a nuclear retaliatory 


Capability imciude strategic bomber forces, carrier striking forces, tactical 
air forces, and other forces employing veapons armed vith nuclear varhbeads which 
are ready to strike immediately and effectively against targets vithin the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc area. 


The Strategic Air Command (SAC) has primary capability for nuclear 
retaliation and is charged with exploiting U.S. current superiority in nuclear 
weapons and long-range delivery systems against selected targets and target 
systems immediately after outbreak of hostilities. Over-all effectiveness of 


SAC has increased during FY 1956 with introduction of new equipment and pro- 2 


cedures. Total SAC force bas been reduce of bomber, reconnais- 
epance, and fighter aircraft at end FY 1957 at ent FY 1955. This 
5s 


reduction was effected through inactivation of c fighter 

type wings (2 were redesignated fighter bomber ami 2 fighter day) and one mediw 
reconnaissance wing. Total of 39 bomber (11 heavy and 28 medium) wings remino 
unchanged; all but 5 of SAC's 39 bomber wings have ; 
Inactivation of one more medium reconnaissance ving FY 1959 will reduce the 
total to 43 wings, 39 bomber and & (3 medium and one light) reconnaissance. 


Combat capability of SAC neavy bamber wings increased during FY 1953 
as B-36 unite vere conver to s AS ro vy bombers por 
wing vas increased from 30 (B-36) to 45 (B-52). As of 30 June 1956, 7 vings 
have been converted ani equipped with B-52 aircraft (compared to 3 op 30 June 
1957), amd one more wing is umlergoing conversion. Of the 7 B-52 equipped wings, 
4 are considered fully capable and 3 have limited capabilities due to cambet > 
crev training and recent conversion status. Remainder of 3} 5-36 wings are 
fully operational. By end FY 1959, 9 wings will be fully comvcrtist to B-S2'r, 
ami 2 more wings vill be in process of conversion. 
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As the Soviet delivery capability increases, the vulnerability of SAC 
dases within and outside the United States becomes a matter of greater concern. 
To reduce vulnerability, SAC dispersal and alert programs are being implemented. 
The status of these programs is: 


a. Heavy Bomber Di sal. Altbough there is a goal to have no 
more than one heavy bamber s Om any one base, 33 squadrons are presently 
(30 June 1958) located on 11 bases. By end FY 1959, these squadrons are pro- 
grammed to be dispersed on 16 bases; i.e., 5 bases each with 3 squadrons, 5 bases 
each with 2 squadrons, and 6 bases each with one squadron. 


b. Medium Bomber Dispersal. At present there are 26 wings on 16 
bases. Two heavy bamber bases are presently accommodating one medium wing each. 
At end FY 1959, medium bamber wings are programmed to be located on 17 bases; 
Ll bases each with 2 wings, and 6 bases each with one ving. Dispersal for 
beavy bamber squadrons, plus a required location of medium bombers on optima 
strike bases, causes this temporarily reduced dispersal of medium bamber wings 
during FY 1959. (See SAC Base Dispersal Map, Section VIII, Installations). 


c. Alert. As of 30 June 1958, 156 bombers with associated tankers 
are On contisuous l5-minute alert. In December 1957, 2 bambers vere on 15- 
minute alert. By emt FY 1959, about 350 GAC bombers with associated tankers 
are expected to be on continuous 15-minute alert. Under emergency conditions, 
the present alert force can be readily increased by curtailing training opera- 
tions, but the increased alert capability can only be sustained for short pericds, 


possibly 30 days. 


In addition to the increase in the status of alert forces, new 
concepts for meeting the threat were implemented in the Strategic Air Commani. 
Two of the most significant are as follows: 


“Positive Control”. This allows CINCSAC to launch bis alert 
force umfer conditions of iittle or so warming and buy “precious time” for a 
national decision. This comcept, it ia boped, will save the force vhile the 
threat is being evaluated. 


"Reflex Action”. This concept replaced the old plan for 
rotation of bomber units to overseas bases. It gives SAC an improved overseas 
alert posture vith reduced vulnerability, 1.e., the only strategic bomber air- 
craft in the forwart ares are “cocked” and ready to go op emergency var plan 


missions. 








In addition to the above, SAC is presently testing a plan for 
airborne alert in which « significant portion of the alert force remains airborne 


continuously. 


Supplementing SAC retaliatory capabilities are the USAP tactical 
nuclear etrike forces. Im the Pacific, tactical forces consist of 3- 


T2-1/3 Guclear capable) of fighter bambers and day fighters, wo3 Uw 
at coateae ean igshensee wing 


wings (all suclear capable) of tactical fighters by end FY 
tactical bambers which remains through FY 1959; and one 
tactical missiles, increasing to 2 groups by emi FY 1959. Based in the United 
om and , tactical strike forces consist of 6-2/3 fighter 
ighter Wings (in addition, one fighter day and 3 fighter bambe 
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Continuing progress is being made in providing the above delivery 
systems with emller diameter and lighter weight weapons and warheads of various 
yields. The continuing dispersal of nuclear veapons to combat units in the 
field has improved greatly the operational readiness of our offensive forces. 
This action, coupled with the streamlining of our release procedures, has reduced 
substantially the reaction time of these forces to counter enemy aggression. 
However, due to political denial of storage rights in certain countries, veapons 
allocated to same cambat units are not immediately available to those units. 
Action is continuing to obtain greater latitude in the dispersal of suclear 
wea pons. 





Certain major U.S. Navy forces, vith the primary mission of maintain- 
ing control of essentia. sea areas am air cammunications, possess a significant 
puclear retaliatory strike capability. This capability exists primarily in attack 
carrier striking forces with a seconfary capability in missile ¢elivery fram sur- 
face ship ani sutmarine. There are 15 attack carriers and 17 ausoclated carrier 
air groups. Since the previous report (30 June 1957), deliveries of new jet air- 
craft and modernization and new construction of attack aircraft carriers have 
materially increased Navy's nuclear weapon delivery capability. Three CVA 59 
(PORRESTAL) class carriers have replaced ESSEX class carriers for fleet operations. 
Included in Naval forces are Marine Co forces vhich contribute to the over-all 
muclear retaliatory capability. These include 3 Marine Aircraft Wings, 2 in 
continental U.5. and one deployed in the Pacific area, maintained in «a state of 
readiness to operate from land or sea bases, and to deploy rapidly to a theater 

of operations fram present locations. 


Present Naval capmt tity for guided missile delivery of 1 nuclear 
warheads fram surface ships sutmarines is represented by the EGU systen, 
Tor which nuclear warheads are stockpiled. BOULUS I system is now installed in 
3 eutmarines and 4 beavy cruisers. There are 6 sutmarines equipped with REGULUS 
radar guidance systen (TROUNCE). One of the 3 missile sutmarines in the fleet 
possesses both a REGULUS I and a REGULUS II capability. 


Currently, U.S. Am forces contribute to the nuclear retaliatory 
capability with RED . " JOM, 260m gun, S-inch howitzer units, 


and atomic demolition qumitions now deployed in Burope; ani with HONEST JONN, 
280mm gun, 8-inch howitzer units, and atomic demolition munitions in the Pacific. 
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The following air defense ilities U.S. retalia 
forces is ral to et s ense tem: 


Against penetrations conducted during daylig>t ami in clear 
weatber, at aititudes betveen about 5,000 and about $5,000 feet » Capadilities 
of the system are greatest. At about 35,000 feet they vould begin to diminish, 
and above 45,000 feet would fall off markedly; at altituies below 5,000 feet, 
they would also be progressively reduced. 


>. Against penetrations conducted at night ani under poor visibility 
comfitions, the capabilities of the sys" — would be considerably reduced. 


c. Against varied penetration tactics utilising altitude stacking, 
diversionary maneuvers decoys, and electronic countermeasures, capabilities of 
the air defense syste vould be diminished through disruption and saturation. 


The advantage accruing to the United States and ite Allies as « 
result of a retaliatory offensive would be dependent on the amount of varning 
of Soviet atteck and the degree of protection afforded military installaticas, 
particularly those installations fram which our retaliatory effort would be 
launched. It is estimtead that enemy losses sustainel as « result of « U.S. 
offensive retaliatory attack would provide a margin of advantage to the United 
States ami ite Allies which, if exploited effectively in conjunction vith other 
military operations, vould assure eventual victory. 








a. Army. U.S. Army forces are capable of reacting flexibly 

to local aggression or general war utilizing selective fire power of the appro- 
priate magnitude. Development of new infantry, armored, ani airborne divisions, 
with organic puclear capability, has greatly increased the operational capa- 
bility of Army to meet the threst of 4 nuclear war/ All ective Army divisions 
are Organized in Pentamic structure are capable of integrating 
nuclear fire support with that of conventional veapons and vith maneuver. A 
nuclear projectile for the 65-inch bowitzer is now in the stockpile. Addition- 
ally, Army has developed Army Missile Commands capable of rendering nuclear 
fire support to allied grounml forces by various grounl delivery systems. AdAdi- 
tiru of a Limited sumber of helicopter unite has provided Amy vith increased \ 
battle cr 4 Principal limitations on effectiveness of Army forces are 
SP esabat oat k of modernization of non-nuclear fire support ani an insufficlency 

of eaabat ani logistic support because of manpover ani buigetary limitations. ' 


nn Naval. Increased nuclear capabilities of U.S. naval forces 
add mterially to thelr effectiveness as a part of the ready forces. Included 
in naval forces are Fleet Marine Porce divisions an‘ air wings, vith an organic 
surface ani aircraft launched suclear capability, capable of reacting to local 
aggression or general war. The new vertical belicopter assault doctrine pro- 
vides a high degree of mobility for landing forces in assault and subsequent 
operations. 
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Canada and other Free World nations, a continental defense readiness and 
bility which will protect and permit the le 
forces, even in the event of surprise attack. Such 

vide warming to alert the naticn to impending attack; (2) counter enemy subversive 
ani clamfestine efforts; (3) prevent the threst of suclear destruction fram unduly 
restricting U.S. freeéan of ection or weakening national morale; (4) maintains 
adaptability to make timely changes as techoolony permits and as the mature of 
the threat chances; (5) provide appropriate measures of protection for the civil 
population; and (6) include appropriately organizing, protecting, and placing 

im a condition of readiness the resources of the country essential to national 
survival. 


B. ESTDUTED Soviet TeeAT AMD caPabmrrmEs. 


1. Goviet capdilities for full-scale air attack on the continental 
United States, while still subject to limitations, have been improved by phasing- 
im of a@ditional jet bambers, by continued improvement in forward and staging air 
base capacities, by availability of greater mumbers of megaton yield veapons and 
emergence of a limited capability for in-flight refveling. The mumbers of aircraft 
launched against the United States in an initial attack, even under conditions 


| 
f 


where surprise was a major Soviet consiveration, could range in the several bunireds. 


2. Im light of recent tests, it is estimated that USER is developing 
ant stockpiling @ versatile group of suclear weapons ranging fram very low yielé 
warbeads to high yield thermonuclear weapons. 


3. Tt de estimate? that Soviets vill achieve an initial limited cape- 
bility for ICHM attack in 1959. 


&. USSR coul4 now have subsonic cruise-type guided missiles with 
nuclear warbeads suitable for launching fram svtmarines against targets in U.S. 
coastal areas, and have several guided missile sutmarines equipped to carry and 
launch these aissties. 


5. Clam@estine attack on the United States iteelf by sabotage, bio- 
logical warfare, amd placement of suclear weapons, could occur against specifically 
selected targets. 


re _ ~ » oF : — - "a ~ - : 7% Pte hw Pi - 
bechute capability of our forces to defend the United States easinst «: 
4 a pro veesively | creees « ce et report, | | of © Ju e 1957. his 
. a>. i eimen orth America: yeTense Command 
(NORAD); installation of afditional early warning radar coverage, including seavard 
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1. Procurement, training, and retention of highly skilled personnel 
required by modern and increasingly camplex defense aystens. 


2. Detection of airborne vehicles at very bigh and very low altitutes, 
ami development and availability of weapons which cam be effectively used at these 
altitudes. 


3. Development and implementation of measures to overcame or counter- 
act enemy electramic countermeasures. 


&. Development of « ayetem which can be used in defense against enemy 
ballistic missiles. 


5S. Development of an effective and integrated sea surveillance eysten 
which will provide for detection, identification, and tracking of surface ships 
ani sutmarines operating within missile launching range of the North American 
Continent, toward goal of development of capability to establish control over the 
evvmarine or surface ship prior to leunching of ite missile. 
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6. Identification ani engagement of hostile aircraft as far fron 
our borders as possibie. 


7. Means to mitigate or shorten the long lead time involved in can- 
pletion of programmed improvements to systems. 
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MEMORANDUM TO DR. KILLIAN 


SUBJECT: Dr. Kistiakowsky's Views on the N.I.E., “Soviet Capabilities 
in Guided Missiles and Space Vehicles." 


Dr. Kistiakowsky is "not completely happy” with this intelligence 
estimate, although in total it fits pretty well with the Gaither Panel 
estimate of the 1960-62 critical period. 


His modest dissatisfactiog stems mainly from the conservative 
impression left by the report. /The Soviets are first credited (para. 75) 
with an I,0,C. of ten missiles sometime in 1959, and only later in the 
report is the qualification added, in speaking of the end of 1959, of 

"ten or more, but less than 100" missiles. Kisty was responsible 

for the qualifying phrase, but feels the report still gives the impression 
that 10 missiles are the only concern for 1959. He feels they will 

quite certainly have closer to 100 by the end of the year. He concurs 
with the final estimate of 500 Soviet missiles in 1961-62./ This will be 
a critical period and so, in general, corresponds to theAiaither Report. 
We will then have 100 missiles but then bases will not be hardened, 

nor will BMEWS be operational. 


He also criticizes this N.1,E. in that it speaks (para. 75) of 
an initial 50 per cent Soviet missile reliability and a 5 n.m. CEP; 
he feels both of these estimates are somewhat harsh toward real 
Soviet capabilities. 


Robert dg. er 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 38nd (Special) EVES GLY 


Meeting of the National Security 
Council, Monday, October 13, 1958 


Present at this special meeting (362nd) of the National 
Security Council were the President of the United Stetes, presiding; 
the Secretary of State; the Acting Secretary of Defense; and the Act- 
ing Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Also present 
were the Acting Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission; the Director of Central Intelligence; the Secre- 








aspects which are normally cranked in by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Secretary of Defense. Secretary Quarles stressed that this 
was a report by the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group and not by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as such. 


taries of the Army and the Navy; Mr. Richard Horner for the Secretary 
of the Air Force; the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Chief of 

Staff, U. S. Army; the Chief of Navml Operations; the Chief of Staff, 

U. S. Air Force; the Acting Cormandant, U. S. Marine Corps; the Assis- 

tant to the President; the Special Assistants to the President for 

National Security Affairs and for Science and Technology; the White 

Rouse Staff Secretary; and the Executive Secretary, NSC. The follow- 

C ing members of the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, Department of o 
Defense, also attended the meeting: Vice Admiral Sides, Director; a 
Charles A. Boyd, Director of Research; Richard H. DuBois, Assistant; . 2 
Lt. Col. Bolton Miller; M/Sgt. Ralph Pearson; Michael Picchioni. 28 

~ 
There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting @ ® 
and the main points taken. a) 
wae 
of} 
1. EVALUATION OF OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WEAPONS SYSTEMS 3 Q 
(13t Action No. 1733) — oD 

a.) 
Mr. Gray explained the background of the subject report. o b 
(Copy of Mr. Gray's briefing note is filed in the minutes of the a4 
meeting.) Mr. Gray asked Secretary Quarles if he bad anything to . z 
add before calling on Admiral Sides. = ~ 
: , 2 
Secretary Quarles emphasized that this evaluation should gf 
be viewed as an abstraction of the problem, as are all such evalnu- g 
etions. It treats of the problem apart from some of the practical ad 
>s 

® 

7) 

= 


C , Admiral Sides presented the evaluation with the use of 
_ charts. (Copy of Admiral Sides' notes for the presentation and of 
the charts used, filed in the minutes of the meeting.) 
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The President remarked that he would like to say one posi- 
tive thing about the presentation. He thought that it was as dis- 
pessionate, low-key and thorough an exposition as he had ever heard. 


The President vent on to say that this evaluation opens 
doors for additional investigation. It alerts us to what we must 
do if anyone studies the fiscal situation. There mist be same sub- 
stitution in these programs. Otherwise we will no longer be able to 
say that we are defending freedom. The President said he did not be- 
lieve that we could keep these expenditures going up indefinitely 
without some kind of controls on the financial situation. He pointed 
out that interest on bonds is going up at a time vhen we ere not yet 
out of the recession. The President concluded by congratulating the 
Group on its report, but expressing the view that it gives us more 
anxiety than he had imagined it would. 


Mr. Gray said that he would like to point out one serious 
statement. This was that some of the interim systems examined vere 
designed as defense against manned aircraft, but would not be com- 
pleted and installed in time to deal with advanced types of weapons. 
Mr. Gray pointed out that Admiral Sides had raised ea question for 
decision es to whether some of these systems should be completed. 





The President said that he thought we should identify what 

systems are obsolete. Perhaps some of them should be "bought out” 

C eat an earlier date than now planned. He believed that more evalua- 
tion should be made of our present and future plans, to determine 
what the rule of reason requires. He thought that we should iden- 
tify those, such as the second generation of BOMARCs, which by the 
time they were completed would be outmoded by other systems, such 
as the NIKE-ZEUS. 


In ansver to the President's question, Generel Tvining and 
General White indicated that the cost of a B-56 was about $20 million 
and the cost of a B-70 about $23 million. 


The President said that he had the impression we were some- 
what pessimistic about really developing a defense against ICHMs. He 
repeated that we should carefully review programs to see where they 
are antithetical or overlapping. General Tvining essured the Presi- 
Gent that the Joint Chiefs were all taking a soul-searching look at 
this subject. Secretary Quarles said that such a review was begin- 
ning with the preparation of the FY 1960 budget. 


The President commerted that we vere now seeing a new phe- 
nomenon in weapons development. It used to be that changes in weap- 
ons systems were made slowly and obsolescent models replaced grad- 
ually. Now, because of the urgent time clement, we are trying to 
develop rapidly whole weapons systems to replace other systems. What 
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he was trying to say was that in this process ve must make sure ve 
are not substituting money for brains. He reiterated that in the 
long rum he did not believe we could defend our freedom if we put 
+oo0 much money or resources into the maclinery of war. 


Mr. Allen Dulles commented that the report points up the 
vital need for improved intelligence on vhat the Soviets are doing. 
He noted that they had recently been cutting back production of 
beavy bombers. Also, they vere not testing ICEMs to the extent 
expected. He wondered how effective the elaborate protective screen 
around Moscow would be. 


Mr. Gray said that he thought one of the questions raised 
by the evaluation was the problem of dealing with limited wars, which 
had been before the NSC recently. 


The President repeated that he expected the Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group to lay out clezrly for the Joint Chiefs of Staff the 
advantages versus the disadvantages of various weapons systems. Then, 
he felt, some very tough decisions would have to be made. Admiral 
Sides said that the WSEG had presented its report in full detail to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who were now considering it. 


Secretary Quarles expressed the belief that, just as ve 

have gone back to the manned bomber as an effective weapon, he ex- 
( pected that the Soviets would too. He thought it was’ risky to as- 
sume that the Soviets would forgo manned bombers. He believed they — 
would find it very much to their advantage to have the same kind of 
capability that we are trying to develop. He thought that the So- 
viets might end up producing a heavy bomber somewhere betveen our 
8.58 and B-70. 


Mr. Allen Dulles estimated that the Soviets will keep up a 
substantial manned bomber force. He didn't know yet whether they 
would be able to get high speed together vith the necessary range. 


The President noted that we expect to level out with about 
600 B-52s, while the Soviets will level off at about 200 heavy bombers. 
Be questioned whether, es we convert to heavy bombers of 3-mach speed, 
we would still feel that we needed 600. He cucstioned whether ve al- 
ways needed to be three times better than the Soviets. 


General White eaid that our problem was that we must assume 
that the Soviets will strike first. If they do, we cannot stop thes 
by our Distant Early Warning lines. We must, therefore, find the 
nunber of bombers vhich it is logical for us to maintain in order to 
strike back after the initial Soviet attack. 
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Mr. Gray suggested, and it was agreed, that the Department 
va of Defense be esked to review within the next year its report on rel- 
° ative adventeges of ballistic missiles versus manned bosbers. 
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RECORD OF ACTIONS 
by the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
at its 
THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SECOND MEETING 
held on 
October 13, 1956 


(Approved by the President on October 16, 1°58) 





The President presided at this meeting. The Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission, perticipated in the Council actions below. The 
Service Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff attended 
this meeting. 





ACTION 
fUMBER SUBJECT 


1994. ALUATION OF OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WEAPONS SYSTEMS 








C @. Noted and discussed an oral presentation by 
the Director, Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group, of an evaluation of offensive and 
Gefensive weapons systems, prepared by the 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group pursuant to 
request by the Secretary of Defense, 


ic 
. 


Noted the President's remarks that, while he 
congratulated the Group on an objective and 
thorough exposition, the evaluation and 
Ciscussion also indicates the need for 
additional investigation to identify those 
weapons systems which may be obsolescent, 
antithetical or overlepping. The President 
stated that, unless tough decisions were 
taxe@i regarcing such systems, in view of the 
fiscal situation, we would find that in the 
long run we would encounter increasing 
difficulty in preserving our free way of life 
if we put unnecessary money and resources 
into the machinery of war. 
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‘~ — action 
RUMSER SUBJECT 
1994, EVALUATION OF OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WEAPONS SYSTEMS 
(Continued) 
c. Noted the President's request that the Joint 
Chiefs of Steff conduct the additional 
investigation referred to in b above in the 
light of the evaluation and discussion, and 
report the resultant identification of 
obsolescent, antithetical or overlapping 
weapons systems, 
G. Noted that although the above presentation 
contained a brief discussion with respect to 
limited war capabilities, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would not be requested to include 
limited war capabilities in the investigation 
referred to in c above, in the light of the 
President's decision in NSC Action No. 1952. 
e. Agreed that, in view of the above presentation, o 
the results of this year's review, pursuant . 
to NSC Action No, 1733-c, of the report on ~ 5 
"Relative Militery Advantage of IRBM-ICBM $8 
~~ vs. Manned Aircraft and Non-Ballistic mh 
Missiles” did not require presentation to ® & 
the NSC; but that this report should be again » ° 
reviewed within the next year and results as) 
reported to the Council. oo 
5 & 
NOTE: The actions in b, c, @ and e above, as of 
approved by the President, subsequently i 
tranemitted to the Secretary of Defense for ad 
appropriate implementation. se 
Se. 
0 
1995. SIGNIFICANT WORLD DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING U., S, SECURITY a ® 
Noted and discussed an oral briefing by the < 
Director of Central Intelligence on the subject, ce. 
with specific reference to recent unusual Soviet + 
activity connected with outer space developments; ° 
Soviet nuclear tests conducted since September 30; : 
and recent developments in the Taiwan Strait 
situation. 
ro 
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October 17, 1958 


SUBJECT: Discussion at the 383rd Méeting 
of the Netional Security Council, 
Thursday, October 16, 1958 





Present at the 363rd NSC Meeting were the President of the 
United States, presiding; the Secretary of State; the Acting Secre- 
tery of Defense; and the Acting Director, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. Also present vere the Acting Secretary of the Treasury; 
the Acting Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission (participating in Item 1); Dr. Willard F. Libby, Comis- 
sioner, Atomic Energy Commission (for Item 1); Brig. Gen. Alfred D. 
Starbird, Assistant to the Chairman, AEC (for Item 1); Capt. John 8. 
Morse, Jr., USN, AEC Observer on the NSC Planning Board (for Item 1); 
the ChAirman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; The Assistant to the President; the Deputy Assistant to the - 
President; the Director, U. S. Information Agency; the Director, In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration; the Special Assistants to the 
President for the Atoms for Peace Program, for National Security Af- 
C fairs, for Science and Technology, and for Security Operations Coor- 
- G@imation; the White House Staff Secretary; Assistant Secretaries of 
State Rountree and Gnith; Assistant Secretary of Defense Irvin; the 
Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting - 
end the main points taken. 


1. STATUS OF NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS: 


_—_- o_o oC . 


(ise 5519) 


The Special Assistant to the President, Mr. Gordon Gray, 
introduced the new Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. 
McCone, who stated that he would give the first portion of the re- 
port on the status of the atomic energy program. In the course of 
his report, Mr. McCone dealt vith the folloving sain subjects: 
First, U. S&S. commitments for the purchase of uranius ores at hoce 
and abroad for the next several years; second, availability of fis- 
sionable materials--U-235, plutonium, and tritiuz--in the light of 
requirements of various kinds; third, the aging and deterioration 
of U. S&S. reactors and forthcoming problems of replacement; and 
fourth, the program for nuclear pover for peaceful purposes. On 

a the latter subject, Mr. McCone indicated that the U. S. goal was 
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to achieve economically competitive nuclear peer in the United 
States in ten years, end in friendly foreign nations in five years. 





Following Mr. McCone, the remainder of the status report 
was presented by Dr. Willard F. Libby, of the Atomic Energy Comis- 
sion, vho discussed the following subjects: The U. S. basic re- 
search program; the program for the study of radicactive fallout; 
isotopes; the non-military uses of atomic explosions (Project PLOW- 
SHARE); forthcoming PLOWSHARE plans; the U. S. atomic veapons pro- 
gran HARDTACK I); end the BARDTACK II series of tests now proceed- 
ing in Nevada. (Copies of the reports Mr. McCone end Dr. Libby 
are filed in the minutes of the meeting. 





The President asked e question with respect to the use of 
atomic explosions to recover oil, and was answered by Dr. Libby. 
Thereupon Secretary Quarles indicated a desire to comment on the 
Departzent of Defense atomic weapons requirements. He pointed out 
that the Department of Defense had yesterday sent to the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission its estizates of its requirenents 
over the next ten years for both plutonium and U-235. Secretary 
Quarles indicated that the minimm requirements for small tactical 
nuclear weapons would continue to exceed the plutonium estimated to 
be available. The President, with a smile, stated that he wes at 
least perfectly certain that Secretary Quarles was not ome to re- 

C @uce the requirecents for fissionable materials. 





The Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Roger 
Jones, asked whether these Defense Department requirements took ac- 
count of the material discussed by Admiral Sides at the special meet- 
ing of the National Security Council on last Monday afternoon. ‘The 
subject of this meeting was the evaluation of offensive and defensive 
‘ weapons systecs. 


Secretary Quarles replied to Mr. Jones by stating that the 
Defense Departzent requirements were based on all the latest avail- 
able information, including that presented at the special Council 
meeting on Monday. He again pointed out that the trend toward smaller 
sizes of nuclear bombs, such as the DAVY CROCKETT, was greatly increas- 
ing the plutonium content per bomb. 





Mr. Jones pointed out that in view of the constant criticisa | 
vy the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy of the alleged 
failure of the Department of Defense to indicate its future require- 
ments, Vbich criticism extended also to the Administration as a vhole, 
it would be worth vhile to advise the Joint Committee that the Defense 
Department had just sent to the Atomic Energy Commission its require- 
ments over the next ten years. 
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The National Security Council: 
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Noted and discussed the report on the status of the atomic 
energy program on June 30, 1958, prepared by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and transmitted as Part 3 of NSC 5619; as 
supplemented by an oral presentation by the Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and AEC Commissioner Libby, on 
developments in the program since June 30, 1958. 
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SELECTED ISSULS IN THE FY * 660 DEFENSE BSUDGET a 
(As of November 1, 1955) 


Limitations aad /poro2ch of this Siemoranadum 


1. lt collects and classifies current questions about specific budgetary 
items; it does not seek to answer these questions. The questions 
selected ceal primarily with the development and procurement of 
weapons systems. It dors nat, for example, cover military 
coa struction, 





2. i reflects the methods and approach of scientists and engineers; 
it Coes not express or assume military judgment and experience, 
ht coes not attempt to evaluate the military risks entsiled in 
raking changes in the military program. R does not deal with 
factors arising {rom national domestic policy. 


3. It Goes not aswurne that the total defense budget is too large, too 
srnall, or just right. The objective is to suggest those detailed 
Guestions which can help in answering this general question: 


“How much military capability do we need ana bow much 
more or less will it cost?” 


SE 


4. It does not exclude the possibility that our military capability may 
be substantially increased by a small increase in the total military 
budget. 2B is based on the conviction that expenditures for some 
weapons systeras need to be increased, while expenditures for 
others can be cut back. Bt has not sought to determine whether 
the net efiect of increases and reductions will be a reduction or an 
increase, 
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5. ht reflects the stroag conviction that questions about the effective - 
ness of weapon systems require a combination of technical evalustion 
and military value judgments, and that this comvined evaluation is 
so complex that it warrants continuous eliort by hichly skilled 
anslysts. h reflects the belie! that increasing benefit can be derived 
from incressing the input of technical anzlysees. R recognizes that 
evslu.tion of the eliectivences of a particular military budget 
cepends upon interaction between weapons systems, the nature of the 
threat, the strategic concept and consideration of relative coste. 
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6. It is net intended to imply that the questions raised have not already 
been considered by the services. Rather its purpose is to examine 
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the basis for decisions on specific budgetary items and the extent 
to which relationships have been considered among alternate weapons 
systerss designed to perform simUlar military missions. 


7. The rremorancum has organized the questions listed in the 
following four categories: 


a) the strategic striking force 

b) the defense of the striking force ani home base 
¢) ground and eea forces 

4) seneral rilitary support 


Determination of the balance of expenditure between the four categories 
presents reany difficult iesues. Cne class of issues is Sasically scientific, 
Gealing with the estir atioa of probable consequences of allocation of 
rilttary resources in the face of an aseurred threat, The other class of 
issues involves value judgroents as to what consequences, ani hence what 
resource allocation are to be preferred. Military policy must be based 
upon decisions of both kinds. 


Luar ples of technical questions relating to probable consequences 
are: 





i. "hat te the most econorrical division of funds between 
the strixing force and the defense of it, wih the object 
of achieving a given strike force capability’? Elements 
of the striking force are #0 expensive that 4 sn all 
expenditure on hardening, active defense, or quick 
reaction capability may significantly increase effective- 
nest per dollar of the striking force system. 


2. Vhat kind and what size of overseas war capability 
is nee ted to deal with the expected threat and what 
would be the coste of alternative aesurred levels of 
capability? 
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Ex«arr ples of questions reguiricg value judgrent are: 


l. “hat should be the proportion of the striking force 
directed to enemy attack bases as opposed to industrial 
or population targets? 
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2. What fraction of the military budget should be devoted 
to population defense agzinst air attack? 


Other questions of balance within each category are discussed 
below where relevant. 
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I. Stratecic Striking Force 





A. Ceneral Discussion 





B. Strategic ) ‘issiles 





Atlas 


Jitan 


}“inuteraa 


;olaris Force 





Thor-Juplter 


Ge h'annei Somber "tritine Force 





5-52 with Hound Dog 
B-58 

KC-135 Jet Tanker 
b-70 

Goose 


Il. Defense of the “triking Force and Horre Dase 





A. General Discussion 
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5. Active Defense 
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F-i06 and GAR-9 
ASW Expenditure 
ASW Seaplane 


Ce Passive Defense 





SAC Alert 
har cening 


D. Cround Environrrent 





SAGE 


Baise-lacxa 
Dewline 


BMEWS 
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I. STRATEGIC STAIKING FOACE 





A. General Discussion 





The mission of the stratecic striking force determines, of course, 
related questions such as the size of the force, composition of the force, 
and the number of nuclear weapons it requires. In turn, the quantity of 
nuclear weapons assigned to the striking force will influence the number 
avallable for defense of the home base and for ground and sea forces and 
will affect substantially the budget of both the DOD and the AEC. 


Is the size of the strategic striking force, therefore, to be deter~ 
mined principally in terms of ite expected effectiveness against bases of 
the enemy striking force, or by its effectiveness for retaliatory purposes, 
or both? UL intended targets consist of population centers and enemy war 
mobilization potential, would a smaller force be possible? Alternatively, 
if intended targets consist of enemy striking force bases alone, or such c 
bases together with population centers, will a larger force be necessary? 


With regard to the comp csition of the striking force, what is an 
appropriate balance between bombers and missiles? Is it desirable to 
have a mixed force of missiles, as, for example, a combination in the 
future of Titan, Polaris and Misuteman? Would such combinations re- 
dace the vulnerability of the striking force and complicate the enemy's 
problems of countering it? 


: 


Decisions to proceed with research and development of new delivery 
systems should clearly be distinguished from decisions to develop opera- 
tional capabilities. The parallel development of competing delivery systems 
rust take into consideration questions of relative technical certainty, costes, 
performance, time phasing and vulnerability to countermeasures. 


It is within the framework of such considerations as these that the 
individual items listed below need to be evaluated when weighing their 
value to the striking force and in secking alternative approaches. 
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B. Stratecic Missiles 





What is the most economical, fully adequate program for achieving 
a depencable strategic missile capability? 


The strategic missiles, Atlas and Titan, are possibly redundant. 
Is this redundancy necessary to the reliable attainment of an ICBM ) 
capability’ 
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Concerning Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman, the following comments - 
are applicable. 
1. Atlas 


This rcoissile provides the earliest possible ICBM capability. 


If the Titan program fs continued, should Atlas program be 
terminated as 6050 as adequate production of operational Titans is 


assured? 
2. Tita 


Do the improved characteristics of this missile justify ite con- 
tinued developrnent in parallel with Minuteman? 


Should there be a program for conver: ing Titan to storable 
propellants? 


Titan has roech crester payload capability (or range) thaa 
Minuteman and promises an earlier availability. It is an improvernent 
over Atlas and in the presently-planned sites is less vulnerable than Atlas. 


3. Minuterran 





Does this missile have a technical certainty aad an expected 
operational performance and availability that would warrant exclusive 
reliance on it for an ICBM capability? 


The most important feature of Minuteman is ite large solid pro- 
pellant booster. This feature may also be the most critical aspect of 
its development. Althoush there appears to be adequate back-up for 
the large-scale covelopment of solid propellant grains required by 
Minuteman, the early stage of the development makes it difficult to 
predict the date of operational availability. 


Is the level of development effort for Minuteman adequste to 
solve its problems and meet reasonable 100 dates? 
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4. Polaris Force 





Vv hat constitutes ean effective force level for this system, seen 
act an integral part of the strategic missile force of USA? 


The cost and a great part of the complexity of this program 
arise from the nuclear subrnarine, not the missile. This makes 
an evoluatian cf force level an important consideration ih assess- 
ing ite effectiveness. Could the coat of this programm be recuced 
ond its eLectiveness extended hy installing Polaris missiles on 
Other types of ships ani by stretcuing out submarine precureimont* 
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Are the problems of vulnerability as well es political accepta- 
bility of IADM's sufficiently great to warrant limiting these weapons 
systems to a very small number of squadrons? 


Should one of these programs be terminated at an early date , 
since the missiles opercticnally are so similar? 


Difficulties of obtaining foreiga bases may considerably limit 
the use of these weapons, 


Doth of these missiles depend on cryogenics and lack mobility. 


Cc. lLiznned Bormber Strikin<« Force 





i. § 52 





Can the B-52, equipped with Hound Dog, compete with possible 
new developments? “hat is the potential of the 5-52 system for growth 
ia the future? 


2. 5-58 


Does the 5-53 represent a sullicient improverncnt over the B-52 
delivery system to warrant ite further developrnent? What would be 1s 
its requirement for locreased AC -115 support? 


Se i. 7-155 Jet Tanker 





What is the proper relation ci the sise of the jet tanker force to 
the manned bormber force? What is the vulnerability of the jet tanker 
refueling system? 


4. B-70 
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Are the speed and altituce advantages of the 5-70 over the 5-52 crest 
enough to warrast the substantial investment such a force will require? 


What will be the capability of the B-70 for penetrating eacmy 
cefenses at the time it is operationally available? 


What capebility would the 5-70 have for maintaining a force on 
alrborne alert? 


5. Coote 





Assuring the availablity of Cuall, what is the recuirement of 
Goose, consicering its inflexibility? 
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IL. DEFENSE OF THE STRIKING FORCE AND HOME BASE 





As General Discussion 





it is perhaps in this area that the interrelations of weapons systems 
with each other s most complex and the evaluation of the technical facts 
is most dependent upon policy judgments, Inportant among the issues 
involving policy judgments are: | 


2. The size of the striking force to be defended; 


b. The missions assigned to that force aad for which it mus! 

then be defended -- this influences the composition of the striking t= 
force and the fraction of each component which must, in extremis, 

be preserved; 


Cc. The relative needs for defense of other targets on the home c 
base, ¢.¢- cities; determination of these needs involves judgment - a 3 . 
directly; it <lso involves judgment indirectly because decisions - ay 
made under “a” and "b" above influence the amount of the enemy's mao 
force available to attack targets other than the striking force. 22 

~ 
2S. 
In principle, once policies have been set which establish a yard- * " 
stick for effectiveness, many technical issues can be settled by adequate : 2 

analyses of systeras and thelr costs. Interpreted in this light, the ° 
broader technical questions relate to: ) 
a. The choice of means for best defending the striking force -- i¢ oy 
e.g+» by warning and alert, by dispersal and hardening, and by “© 
active measures; 2 4 Sf 
om 
b. The extent to which defense against aircraft must be ce 4 . 
prosecuted in a missile age; y) 5 
o ~ 
c. The choice of rneans for air celense; Y ” 

" 

= 


. The extent to which the threat from missiles launched 
at sea should be countered by warfare at sea. 


Once the policies mentioned above are set and the technical analyses 
jast Listed are done, it is possible in principle to consider the broadest 
issues: the extent to which a given budget should be apportioned between 
striking force and its defense, and finally, the budget for the two which 
best meets the country’s needs as set by policy. 
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Another issue of a somewhat different sort seems important ia 
connection with defense. The complexity of the defensive missica 
places great demands upon the organization which conducts this mission. 
The present organization, NOAAD, is unified in the somewhat narrow 
sense that it can deploy and command the forces made avallable to it. a 
But the technical composition of these forces and the nature of their - 
equipment and af their supporting elements,(e.g., SAGE), are determined 
by separate actions of the three services (and aleo the services of Canada). 
On these matters NOAAD can advise and recuest but not control. 





Nor, outside of NORAD, is there any other mechanism of authority 
by which policy decisions, such as those mentioned above, can be brought 
directly to bear upon procurement, or upon research and development 
ae these relate specifically to defensive efforts. 


For these reasons, the most complex of the military tasks facing 
this country, end the task most needing careful balancing and inter ~- 
relating of rmany components, is without an adequate structure for its 
management. Is an eficrt to improve the effectiveness of defense as a 
whole likely to fail without more centralized management? 


The subsequent paragraphs of this section examine some specific 
technical issues. 


B. Active Defense 





1. Nike -Zeus 





Is this system effective enough as planned at present to 
permit procurement plans to proceed, or should hardening of a 
fraction of SAC be undertaken instead, while R & D on the Zeus 
system is carried on at the highest practical rate? 
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A large ICBM can carry more than a dozen appropriately 
designed warheads which reenter separately and mmet be coantered 
individually. The cost of an effective defense by Nike~-Zeus then 
depencs critically upon the cost of furnishing the necessary fire 
power. Does this fact, together with the fact that the radars of 
the 7eus system are necessarily soft targets, suggest that 
hardening may be both a cheaper and a more dGependadie alternative ? 
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2.  WNike-Hercules es 





Srould this defense systerr, now becorming available, be Zn 
installed to defend population centers or be used principally for 
the delense of SAC bases? 


¥Yould economy result from concentrating on the use of 
this weapon for SAC base air defense during the early time period Z 3. 
when the r-anned bomber threat to SAC is predominant, and would 
this be militarily wise? 


3. Super Hawk 





What effectiveness will this weapon offer over other ground- 
. to-air missile systers? Could this added effectiveness be bought 
trore cheaply by inc reesing the use of Nike-Hercu‘es or other existing 
weapon systems? 


These questions seem particularly relevant ia view of the 
sim Uarities between Super Hawk and other air defense weapons, 
and in view of the fact that development costs are always high. 


4. Bomarc 

Since thie systern is controlled by the ground environment, ; 
is it so vulnerable to ICSM attack as to represent a questionable ed 
air defense? 

Alternatively, should greater reliance be placed on roore 
nearly autonomous weapons systen.s (inclu ding rr anned interceptors) 


with appropriate armament, designed for this rode of operation? 


5. F-108 and GAP.-9 





What effectiveness will this interception system add to air 
defense of the horre base? Is this developrrent the best means to a, 
get this added eflectiveness? 1s 
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An interceptor systerr, which does not depend too heavily on 
the ground environroent is desirable during the ICB)/ era. But is 
the F-10608 systerr too complex and the vehicle too small fully to 
exploit the concept? Can an effective radar for this plane be 
developed without degrading the perforrrance of the plane? 
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6. ASW Expenditure 


Is the large fraction of the Navy budget expended on ASW in 
need of redirection? Should there be more emphasis on develop- 
ment of better methods, including sea surveillance, as distinguished 
{rom marginal improvement and test of existing methods? Is ibe 
Navy recommending funds large enough to deal adequately with the . 
eclution of this complex problem? | 





« 
1. ASW Seaplane Development 


The prospect of success should be critically examined here 
on technical grounds, The use of the open ocean as a landing 
platform poses an extremely dificult problem under most conditions. 
Can this be considered a bigh-priority item Ui the questions in "6" 
above are answered alfirratively? 





Cc. Passive Defense 





1. SAC Alert 





Is the planned SAC alert adecuate to mect the enemy missile 
threat? Has there been a realistic forecast of the operating costs 
entalled by the continuces alert over the next several years? 


How would these costs, as well as the operating capability 
of SAC, be allected by hardening a portica of each base? 


2. Hardening 


In addition to earlier questions which have related hardening 
of SAC bases to other defensive alternatives, the following ques- 


tions appear: 
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To what level of pressure should bases be hardened? low 
is this level related to the number of aircraft to be protected by 
hardening’ What levels of hardening are best for missile bases, 
and how many bases should be protected at this level ? 


In all cases, the protection obtained by greatly hardening 
a few bases needs to be compared in its cost with more widespread 
hardening to a lower pressure level. 
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BD. Ground Eavironrment 


1, SAGE 





Is this system so vulnerable to bomb damage that some of 
the scheduled improvements are of rnarginal value’? Alternatively, 
should additional funds be allocated to hardening SAGE installations? 
What will be the traffic hanQing capacity of SAGE in the face af 
electronic countermeasures? Is this adequate to support the air 
defense mission of the interceptor and Bomarc force? 


2. AEW end C 





Are the Air Force and Navy programs in this area acequate 
to support the air ceferse of our coastal areas? Would augmenting 
these programs be an economical way to increase the eliectiveness 
of air defense? Do these two programs lead to ecuipment which 
is srstually compatible, compatible with SAGE, and compatible 
with existing and prograramed interceptor forces? 


3. Badee ~- Alacka (extending air defense ground control into Alsska) 





Would enough defense of the striking force be provided by 
thie proposa) to warrant the expenditure? 


4. Dewline 


Io the eystem likely to fall te give warning unless the contem- 
plated radar replacements are rade, or do the changes raake only 
a marginal difference in perforraince! Should the programmed 
extentions to Dewline be accclerated? 

5. BMEWS 4 
, 


Should the proposed additional site in Scctiand be authori:ed’ 
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What is the relation of the DMEWS system to the possible use 
of infra-red airborne cevices for early warning (1 LL W, see 6 below)? 
& Itlw 


Shou | alrcraft, devices, and cornmunicetions for this warning 
syttern be developed’ how, and how effectively, can this cystem 
supplement BMEWS or esbetitute for extensions of SMEWS? 
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Ml. GROUND AND SEA FOACES 
A. General Discussic. 
New technolocical ceveloprments impiage Grectly on such questions 


as the sice and ruake-sp of conventional forces, logistic support, mobility, 
and lacreased firepower ia relation to manpower. 





The use of nuclear weapons Sy the Geet and by cround forces raises 
questions, furthermore, as to the extent to which these weapons will 
contribote increased effectiveness for a given investment. What should 
Le the relative emphasis piven to increasing the use of nuclear weapons, 
a3 opposed to conventional weapons for tactical systerns ° 


CAber techaical advances as, for example, auclear ensines for 
chins, will require examination. To what extent do they simply the 
locistic support of ground and sea forces and increase the eliective 
mobility of such forces? 


At a more general level, the question arises, whether, on the 
whole, present fancs for the Navy cive adequate support to its several 
raissions. The Navy contributes to the strategic striking force; the 
extent of this contrivution, end the cost thereol, wil] locrease as the 
Polaris program advances. At the same time, the Navy ascists ia 
éefending the home base, contributes a mobile tactical force, isa 
stavillcing and deterrent clement in peace time, and is a major troop 
carrier in the case oi general war. 


3B. Cround Ferces 





1. Davy Crockett 





Is there a clear under etanding of the nuclear warhead require- 
roents for this weapon systern based on approved operational concepts 
for Us emnpleymment? 
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This system provides great explosive power is a weapon of 
light weight. & is eliective against armor, troops, and installations; 
nevertheless, its ellects are restricted enows> iat it can be used 
saitly in the vicinity of frienQy icrees, and discriminately acainst 
ground targets, 


2. Vi-ente-'touler (new AA con and miseUe) 





Are both of these projects secessary (se Ecttleficld Celi ase 
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3. Redstone 
Dees this weapon have suificient mobility and invulaerability 


to make it dependable uncer comat conditions aad uselul under 
present Army organitation and requirements for mobility? 





% Hasek 


Should the procurement of Mawk eaissiles be limited to the 
mamber required lor use overseas? 


This alr delense weapon for genera) tactical use should be 
coasicered in relction to other tactical alr defense weapons. RB 
may be that Hawk is the only available air delease weapon under 
the direct control of Army field forces. 


s. Short-riave Missiles (Litte John, Lacrosse, bissile A, 
lLitesle DB) 





is there need for all of these tactical weapons’ 


Ce fes Forces 


i. Fleet Missiles 


Will the locreseed use of raiseles in the Dect permit redactions 
in mpumbers and types of aircraft and carriers? 





With cruisers and other vessele having a missile capability 
in the Deet, docs the number of carriers needed for alr dclense, 
oir attack of land installations and other currier attack missions 
dimunish~ 
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2. ivwchear Powered Fieet 
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Does a eecond euclear carrier cormmit the Navy to planning 
for om all muclear task force” liow mach improvernent in effectiveness 
and economy reeults from the use of an all-mwaclear task force’ 


Since carriers are organiced as unite of a tack force and 


Canna operate alone, Co meclear carriere of high epeeds and lcag 
encarance require other ships lo the force to have the same 


performace? 
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3. Lazle }tiesile 


In view of the liavy's crowiag AA rmiissile capability in ships of 
the Nect is the Cagle missile an¢ associated eircraft developrnent 


mecestary? Is this program 1ecmdaré? 





é 


Hullzsn vy. V bite Lence 





Can one of thece tacticn) alr missiles be developed for use by 
both the Uavy ané Air Sorce? 
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IV. CONERAL }ILITARY SUPPORT 





A. Gerera) Liscuzsion 


This section does not include any Items of general military support 
excent those which clearly involve technical fesues. For example, the 
porcille cconsmy tut right result from a redaction of mowilication 
reserve procurccers is not Gscuceed. 





BS. Tecreerch ant Levelosme:t 





Shoulé an acfeetrent be mace in the direction of more retearch 
and lees ceveloprne:t? Only a very omall part of the total research and 
Ceveloor.ent bacget 5:e8 into recearch, erpecially bacic research. 


Toere are several kinds of m:‘litary research: 





l. Batic fsct-fincing concerning natural phenocvrena. Poeoples 
are rocteorolocy, solid state plyscics, and raclo artronoicy. 


2. Isrrentisns of componerts and devices of obvious utility to 
e-dsting or foreseeable weapon systerns. L[xarples ore transistors, 
infra-red cetectors and new rocket fuels. 


3. Aralytical studies of possible weapon systerm developments, 
utilicing aJl available eclentidc facts and guicance as to the 
Odjective to be achieved. The studies of the Wilc:e-Hercules and 
Demare, in acvance of their actual development, are typical cf 
tic type of rerearch. 


I: is by no rseans true that all, or even a large fraction, of the 
rescarch ctadies of the kind mentioned in (3) should lead to weapon eyetem 
Geveloprmerts. The practice] question is whether exponrive delays and 
rmictaves could be prevented by retscing the number cf developments anc 
using the rasney therely saved to nosure, by research ctsctes, that the 
Cevelos-zents actually underte toa e:rrbody the becot esproaches to their 
rilitary ovjoctives. 
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Is the ratio of research to Cevelopment expenciture too small for 
most economical operation ead for tee furtherance of our military 
technslosy? Any proposed reduction in research neecs t be examincc 
carefally is terms of its eiicct on the fatire national science effort and 
current ‘vlicy for ctronstucrins tis effort. 
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Geo Corarmuinications 





1. High altitude nuclear weapons effects 





Do any of the planned commenicatioa systems that are 
expected to operate during an ell-cut war depend upon the lonosphere? 


Any such systems are expected to be undependadle if high 
eltitude naclear explosions take place anywhere within hundreds of 
rmiles of the propagation path. A single shot of this kind produced 
strang effects, not yet fully understood, during recent tests in 
the Paciiic. 


Such comrnsnication systems, if they exist in present plans, 
ray require sudstitution of cther types, euch as calle, which 
wrould not be affected, Are the budget implications cf these findings 
reflected in the FY-c0 budget‘ 


2. Gloval Communications Systems 





Should the expansion and improverment of a military global 
communications system be developed cs a unified communicatioas 
system for sil three services” 


All services require communication to many points on the 
giobe. The increased vulnerability of overseas co:nmunications 
to enemy countermeasures and the corresponding need for greater 
reliability through use of alternate compatible routes raises the 
basic cuestion of whether there Is not need for a properly designed 
unified e>mranications system, Has this possibility been examined 
ior the armed services? The incivicual services will, in additica 
to any common giotal net, continue to need specislized coramunications 
to theirzschille elements and for command purposes, 
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The intelligence application of the system has been seriously ques- 
ticned co well as the desirability of making 60 large a jump in ele at one 
step. Ih the lisht of these technical questions, is the continuation of this 
project warranted uncer conJitions cf s tight budget? 
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Ez. Pacific }issile Renge 





1s all the presently planned instrumentation for this range necessary? 


F. Aircraft, nuclear propelied 





Fas a rrajor technical advance occurred since the recent technical 
review to warrant programs of the size put forth for FY-60 by the Air Force 
end the Navy? 


Gc. Dy=a-Soar 





Does it have sufficient military usefulness to justify its inclusion 
in the Air Force budret? 


H. APPA Soace Prozram 





Has the proposed program been coordinated with that of NASA? 


resurnably the National Acronautics and Space Council will review 
the combined budget of the two agencics. Information is still incomplete 
about this corsbined budget, but enough inforrnation is available to 
indicate that a top policy decisicn must be mace about the sire of the 
national space program and the allocation of items between NASA and 
DOD. 


I. BY e cw 





Shoulc rescarch be expanded to uncover potential capabilities? 


Mect of the funds for DY -CV are currently in procure:ment. 
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SUBJECT: Review of NSC 5410/1 
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Planning Board, May 16 and October 17, 1958 


a 


eC 
of Meeting of Planning Board, October 17, 1952 


oom 
7] 
* + 


As a result of <ciccussion by the drafting committee constituted 

by the Planninc Board on Octo ver 17 (Reference D), the enclosed alternative 

tf policy statements on the subd‘-ct are transmitted herevith for consideration 
by the Planning Board at its meeting on Friday, November 7, 1956 


Alternative A is a draft revision of NSC 5410/1 sutaitted by the 
Defense and JCS cenbers of the draftine committee. Other members of the draft- 
ing committee feel that it might be preferable t> deal with the substance of 
NSC 5410/1 alone the lines of Alternative B, which is in the form of a draft 
Annex to NSC 5610/1. 
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7. 
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ae Ss 
(Assumes that goneral war has been forced upon = 
the United States, directly or indirectly. 

Reference to territory of the Soviet Union 

means the area included within the August, 1939, 


Ue Ss COIECTIVES - 
es. 


borders.) 
l. To achieve a victory which will insure the survival - 
of the United States. - 


2. TO preserve and retain as many of its effective allies 
as possible. 

3. To reduce by military and other measures the capabil- —_ 
ities of the Seek Fino Soviet Bloc to the point where it soa 


has lost its will or ability to wage war against the United 


a States and its allies. 

4, Delete old par. & and renumber subsequent paragraphs, 

§. 4%. To render ineffective the control structure by oa 
which the Soviet and Chinese Communist regimes have been — 
able to exert ideological and disciplinary authority over ¥ 
individual citizens or groups of citizens in other countries rr. 

nd over ¢t r ow @0oD - ; 

6. 5. To prevent, so far as practicable, the formation :.* 
or retention, after the war, of military power in potentially 4 
hostile states sufficient to threaten the security of the : 
United States. 

Ry 
oo 
~*~ 
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6. while avoiding premature decisions or commitments, 
~~ 
Vv 


commence now formulation of, and keep under continual a 
review, plans with respect to such issues as terms of 

enemy surrender, border and territorial rearrangements, the 

forms or administration of government in enemy territory, 


independence for national minorities, and the degree of post- 


HF 


war responsibility to be assumed by the United States in 


readjusting the inevitable political, economic and social 


dislocations resulting from the war. 


7. In pursuing the above objectives, the United States 








4 
should from the outset of general war: am = 
_ c 
a. Mobilize fully its moral, human and material ® 
2s 
resources, “a 
ae 
Tr b. Obtain the full participation of its principal ~ ¢ 
allies in the collective war effort. S r 
iy") 
. = a 
c. Seek the participation in or contribution to the veal pt 
So 
collective war effort by other nations, as consistent in 7 ae 
v- 4 
each case with attairmment of the above objectives. a s& 
cy. 
Gd. Divide, as practicable, the peoples and arned = 9 
o © 
forces of the Soviet Union and Communist China from their &9 
w 
communist regimes, and the peoples of the satellites oS 
from their Soviet-dominated regimes; and so far as a 
possible enlist the active support of these peoples on 
the side of the United States and its allies in prosecu.-- om 
ing the war against the Soviet regime. — 
~ — 
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@. Maxe clear that this war is not an attempt by 
= 
the United States to impose by force of arms a particular ms 
political or economic system upon the world, but rather —< 
a Geferse against efforts by the Soviet regime to do so. 
{f. Exert U. S. influence at every opportunity 
Curing the war to shape political and other developments ~- 
in ways favorable to U. S. post-war objectives. Ps” 
—_— 
So. the United States should maintain after the cessation 
of hostilities, U. S. and allied military strength acequate 
to achieve post-war objectives. 
a: 
a 
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Alternative B 











1. Basic National Security Policy (NSC 5510/1) calls for 
cient U. S. military strength to deter the Cossrunists 

The initiation by the U. 5S. 
preventive war to reduce Soviet or Chinese Communist 


military power is rejected as an unacceptable course of 


, 7 “ -~a- “7 » 7 + > . . 
2. If a general nuciear attack is launched sgainst the 
, e ‘ 5 ‘ Aa a 5 «=» es "cep ba ’ % 
U. S. Girectl ys indirectly by the USSR, the U. S&S. plans to 


insure the survivel of the United States by using all 
vaillable means to cestroy tne will or ability of the USSR 


to wage war against the U. 5S. The only additional factor to \ 


be taxen into account in such planning is the increase or 
’ 
decrease in the emount of anticipated camage to the United 


States resulting from different kinds of U. S. retaliatory 


3. It is not now feasible to state U. S. policy for the 


eriod following a nuclear exchange between the USSR and the 


a 


ns will nave to be made at the time as to the 
post atteck missions of U. S. military forces then existing. 


~ 


of politica 


Consequently, the U. ~*~, must refrain from public discussion 
l actions it might take during the second phase 


of a general nu 


‘2? 


lear war with the USSR but must make clear its 
determination to prevail if general nuclear war is forced 


upon it. 
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nuclear war, the 
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ist Cuina joins the USSR in a genersl 


U. S. will seek to redvce by military and 


- 
ve capability of Communist China to the point SS 


ts will or ability to wage war against the 


United States. Tne ective participation of Comaunist China 
on the USSR sice should be prevented by all means consistent — 
sit ther U. S&S. obfectives. 
5. In the event that Comaunist China initiates all-out 
er ecainst the United States or its allies, the U. S. will 
carry out its treaty c itments and seek to destroy the wiil 
end ability of the Chinese Communists to wage war against the = 
>» 
a 
U. S&S. or its allies. In conducting the war aecainst Communist _— 
China, the U. S. will make a major effort to keep the USSRA 
fr astively engazing in the confiict. 
6. Basic national security policy calis for VU. 5S. 
2 
military strength edequate to present a deterrent to limited ‘eo 
= a 
ecgression. In the event the deterrent fails, and if U. S&S. a 
forces are to be employed, a decision will be made at the , 
. 
time (a) whether vital U. S. interests require the defeat 
of the limited egceression by using whatever degree of force 
is necessary, or (0) whether U. S. interests would be 
served by using force to achieve the odjectives of restoring 
the status quo ante and of limiting the area and scope of 
hostilities. 
| fs 
, =~ 
&. The United States should take the necessary ws 
| 
steps to convince its allies that it 18 committed to 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 355th* NSC Meeting 
on Thursday, November 6, 1958 


Present at the 365th Meeting of the National Security Council 
were the President of the United States, Presiding; the Secretary 
of Defense; and the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobdili- 
zation. Also present were the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, and the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
The following members of the Comparative Evaluation Group also 
attended this meeting: the Under Secretary of State; the Director 
of Central Intelligence; end the Special Assistants to the President 
for Science and Technology and for National Security Affairs. Also 
attending the meeting were the Director and Mr. John H. Daniel of 
the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group: the Assistant to the President; 

( the White Rouse Staff Secretary; the Assistant White House Staff 

a Secretary; Lt. General Karl W. Barnes and Mr. Charles Ahern of the 
Central Intelligence Agency; the NSC Representative on Internal 
Security; and the Acting Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
main points taken. 


1. COMPARATIVE EVALUATION GROUP 
(NSC 5815) 


Mr. Gray opened the meeting by noting that its purpose was to 
hear an oral presentation of a Comparative Evaluation Study of U.S. 
and Soviet Air Defense Radar Developments and Cepabilities. He said 
the study vas undertaken pursuant to NSC 5815, which established, 
under the NSC, a Comparative Evaluations Group (CEG) responsible for 
making comparative evaluations of U.S. and Soviet capabilities in 
selected weapons systems. He mentioned that the CEG is comprised of 
the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Under Secretary of State; 
the Director of Central Intelligence; the Chairman of the President's 
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Board of Consultants on Foreign Intelligence Activities; and 

the President's Special Assistants for Science and 

and for National Security Affairs. He said that the CEG was 
assisted in this study by Vice Admiral John H. Sides, Director, 
WSEG, and by Lt. General Earl W. Barnes, USAP (Ret.), of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. He then called upon Admiral Sides » 
who made an oral presentation of the highlights of the study, 

a copy of which has been deposited in the files of the Executive 


Secretary, NSC. 


Following Admiral Sides’ oral presentation, the Secretary 
of Defense made inquiry as to what, if any, radar capebilities 
the Soviets have below 500 feet. Admiral Sides responded that 
the Soviets would not have too much capability below 500 feet. 
Be mentioned that 500 feet is generally accepted as a realistic, 
minisnm low level attack altitude because any attack attempted 
beneath the 500 foot level could result in serious trouble for 


the attacker. 


Mr. Gray indicated that, as to future evaluations of this 
kind, the CEG, at a meeting held on October 27, recormended that 
the following topics, listed in order of suggested priority, be 
considered by the President as suitable subjects for comparative 
evaluations studies: (a) long-range ballistic missiles systems 

- ‘(to include ICSM's and IRBM's, but to exclude air-breathers); 
(>) computer technology; and (c) submarine weapons systems and 
anti-submarine warfare capabilities. Mr. Gray suggested that 
the President might wish to designate one of these topics as the 
subject of the next study to be undertaken by the CEG. 


d 





The President stated tet he personally favored the topic 
"subz=arine weapons systems end anti-submarine warfare capabilities”, 
and Mr. Gray pointed out that this was also the selection of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The President inquired whether we knew enough about computer 
technology to make a meaningful evalustion. It was his thought 
that a study of computer technology vould be dependent in large 
measure upon the opinions of Dr. Killian's technical people as 
distinguished from the WSEG experts. 


Dr. Killian thought that a meaningful evaluation could be 
made of computer technology, and he emphasized the view that such 
an evaluation would yield considerable valuable information con- 
cerning important aspects of various Soviet weapons systems. 
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Admiral Sides pointed out that it was not intended that WSEG 
should make all of the evaluations to be conducted pursuant to 
NwSC 5815. He said that if computer technology were selected as a 
topic that others, such as Dr. Killian might be given responsibility 
for the evaluation study. 
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The Director of Central Inteliigence, reverting to the fact 
that the President had earlier indicated that he favored item (c), 
above, as the topic for the next evaluation study, stated that at 
the moment the Soviets are converting to and starting to build a 
new class of submarine. He said that we do not have much data as 
yet concerning this new class of submarine, and while the pew sub 
will not be coming in for a year or two, it might be desirable to 
put off the selection of this subject for evaluation study until 
additional information is available. 


The President egain inquired as to what we know about Soviet 
computer systecs, and Dr. Killian indicated that we have mixed in- 
formation on that score. Dr. Killian commented there is reason to 
believe that the Soviets heve misled the West concerning their con- 
puter technology capabilities. He said it appears that the Soviets 
may have developed much theory with respect to computer technology, 
but not too much technical apparatus in areas involving practical 
application of computer technology theories. 


The Secretary of Defense noted that although the Soviets have 
embarked on the development of a new generation of submarines, the 
new subs will not actually be coming in for a year or two. Se said 
in the meantime there is a present threat from existing Soviet sub- 
marines which threat will be with us for at least two or three years. 
It was his thought, therefore, that it would be desirable to make 
an evaluation study of this existing threat. 


The President concluded that the next topic to be undertaken 
by the CEG as the subject of a comparative evaluation study should 
be submarine veapons systems and antisubmarine warfare capabilities. 
It was the President's thought that when the submarine evaluation 
is completed, it should be folloved by an evaluation of computer 


technology. 
The Rational Security Council: 


Noted and discussed the first report of the Conparative 
Evaluations Group, pursuant to NSC 5815, as presented 
orally at the meeting by the Director, Weapons Systems 


Ck 


NSC occ =~ on 
Internal Security 
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SUSJECT: Your conversati ith Mr. McElroy ana 
Mr. Quames this’ afternoon 


"3) 
1) 
oO 
©) G? 


You asked us to sugtest some thoughts for your meet- 
ing with McElroy. We believe that it would be unwise for 


you to get involved in any discussion %f various weapons 
Systems or any Department of Defense operational matters. 


We believe that you should say that from a foreign 
policy point of view it would be well if tne United States 
posed a more impressive military capability to meet less 
than all-out war situations. If additional budset cuts 
are essential the foreign policy argument favors a placing 
of the burden of the reduction on the massive retaliation 
capability and not on the limited war capability. 


’ T 

We cee great political dangers in me suggestion that 

the United States security would permit of over-all inferi- 
ority militarily to the Communist bloc. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT: 
(Wednesday, November 19 at approximately 3:45) 


I reminded the President that the upcoming meeting of the NSC on 
Thursday, 20 November, would be devoted to the 1958 Net Evaluation 
Subcommittee report. I indicated to the President that in my judgment 
this meeting could be an important springboard for proposing vital questions 
looking to the future of our cefense posture. 


I recalled to the President's attention that the current study was 
based upon an attack pattern not addressed strictly to military targets but 
was based upon his directive that the attack pattern be designed to paralyze 
the Russian nation without, however, excluding military targets which would 
contribute to this objective. Thus, the study was an urban industrial- 
military mix with the emphasis on industrial urban resulting in effective 
paralysis with fewer weapons and less kilotonnage than used in the 1957 
attack pattern. Incidentally, I reported to the President that in my judgment, 
he would not find the 1955 study "too academic in nature" as he had feared 
and had indicated to me in an earlier conversation. 


Inasmuch as our military force requirements, including numbers and 
types of weapons and delivery systems were based entirely upon the purposes 
of our retaliatory force, the targeting system was central to our long-range 
planning with overwhelming implications for future defense budgets. 


I then said to the President that I! felt this was very closely related 
to the review of 5410/1 now in process. I reported that Robert Cutler had 
started this review in April and I had carried it forward at innumerable 
meetings of the Planning Board without an agreement as to the kind of paper 
that should go to the Council. I indicated to the President that in my judg- 
ment, we could not separate the question of effective deterrence from the 
question of war objectives and neither could be separated from our targeting 
plans. I then posed for the President the first problem in connection with 
5410/1, which was whether we needed such a paper atall, expressing the 
judgment that the paper, as written in March 1954, was out of date and 
should either be updated or rescinded. 
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The President expressed his doubt as to our ability to do effective 
planning against a situation of mutual devastation. However, he 
approved the notion of bringing a discussion paper to the Council. 


I suggested to him then that he might wish, following the presentation 
by the Net Evaluation Subcommittee, to ask for a study of the targeting 
system for his consiceration. 


The President felt that | should raise this question and that! had a 
sufficient basis for it by reason of the cirective he gave for the different 
targeting system to be used in this year's exercise. I then told him 
that I would make the efiort to relate such an appraisal to the question of 


war objectives and seex to pull all of these matters together, which would 
also include weapons requirements. 


I then reported to the President that with respect to the Defense 
budget, one of the recommendations he might have to face was one to 
cancel out the TITAN program. I reminded him that this might present 
personal difficulties for him because the Glenn L. Martin Co. was reported 
to have spent $30 miliion in Denver getting into the TITAN program. The 


President thanked me for bringing this to his attention but observed that 
“we must be selective or we will be broke." 


{77 


Gordon Gray 


cc: Mr. Lay 
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December 9, 1958 





MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
November 28, 1958 - 8:45 AM 


Others present: Secretary McElroy 
General Twining 
Secretary Quarles 
Mr. Holaday 
Mr. Gordon Gray 
Mr. Stans 
Mr. McNeil 
Mr. Harlow 
Brig. General Carey Randall 
Brig. General Goodpaster 
Major Eisenhower 





The purpose of this meeting was to brief the President on the status of 
the Department of Defense budget request for FY 1960. The presenta- 
tion was delivered by Secretary McElroy. 


Secretary McElroy began by giving the overail budget estirnate for 
FY 1960 as compared to previous years. New obligational authority 
(NOA) for 1960 is estirnated at $42.8 billion, expenditures at $41.6 
billion. This cost level exceeds that of FY 1959, in which NOA is 
$41. 8 billion and expenditures are estimated at $40.8 billion. Expen- 
ditures in FY 1958 were $39.0 billion. Mr. McElroy noted that of the 
increase of expenditures in FY 1959, over FY 1958, $850 million has 
been required by the military and civilian pay raise. 
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Mr. McElroy then covered what he considered his "key" decisions. 
These had resulted in reduction of an original estimate of $43.6 bil- 
lion NOA for FY 1960 to $42.8 billion. He then ran down the individual 
iterns, largely by Service, as follows: 
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NIKE-ZEUS ~- In this program $700 million had been recommended 

by the Army. A scientific group in the Pentagon had revised this recom- 
mendation to include only $626 million, of which $300 million should be 
R&D funds. The reason for this reduction, besides economy, is un- 
certainty as to the efficacy of the NIKE-ZEUS. The cost of ZEUS overall 
would be $7.0 billion. Therefore, Mr. McElroy feels that only the 

$300 million R&D funds should be released for this year, and the 
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country should be apprised of the overall cost before we go to produc- 
tion on this weapon. 


The President then stated that we have wasted too much money by 
going prematurely into production on various items. In particular, he 
mentioned those of interceptors of interim value only. 


Overseas Deployments - Mr. McElroy then mentioned the impact of 
cutbacks on the overseas deployments of the Army and pointed out the 
fact that every squeeze in manpower is difficult on the Army. He 
cited as an example the fact that 10, 000 men are needed in 1962 for 
dispersion of atomic storage sites in Europe (this figure was questioned 
and discussed, but was used for illustrative purposes). Additionally, 
he mentioned the fact that the Army must expend manpower in the mis - 
sion of training the National Guard. All this, he states, cuts into the 
Army combat forces. Therefore, in order to save as much as possible, 
areas other than manpower have been cut in this budget. Mr. McElroy's 
concern with overseas deployments applies as of FY 1960. 





REDSTONE - One of those areas is the REDSTONE, for which there 
will be no additional funding after FY 1959. To compensate for this cut- 
back to some extent, Mr. McElroy plans to expedite the solid propel- 
lant PERSHING. He realizes that the cutback in REDSTONE means that 
some U.S. commitments in Europe will not be met. 





Air Defense - One of Mr. McElroy's key decisions is to cut back mis- 
sile air defense by reducing both NIKE-HERCULES and BOMARC below 
NORAD -recommended levels. The Department of Defense feels that 

if we must be inadequate, the inadequacy should be sustained in air 
defense on the basis that no air defense is perfect and the best hope for 
protection of the U.S. is the threat of retaliation. Mr. McElroy feels 
that we must protect SAC bases and go beyond that only as necessary 
for psychological reasons. 





Army Modernization - As a final itern on the Army, Mr. McElroy 
pointed out that the Army's programs for modernization will slip, pri- 
marily with regard to modernization of those forces which will be 
mobilized between M-Day and M/6. (Note: The objectives and capa- 
bilities plans in the Pentagon are based on the assumption, for computa - 
tional purposes, that D-Day will occur at M/6 months.) 
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Navy Missiles - In keeping with the policy of close scrutiny of air- 
breathing missiles, the Department of Defense has cancelled 
REGULUS U, which Mr. McElroy considers the best air breather in 
its range. This cancellation is considered justified in view of the 


advent of POLARIS. 





The question of simultaneous R&D and production then came up. 

Mr. McElroy and Mr. Quarles ventured the opinion that we are cur- 
rently undergoing a technical revolution which requires unusually large 
R&D funds. This situation, they feel, should correct itself when the 
transitions now under way are achieved. 


With regard to POLARIS, the release of one submarine in FY 1959 
brings the total at beginning FY 1960 to six, with three additional 
authorized by Congress but frozen by the Administration. Department 
of Defense, under its proposed budget, plans to release those three, 
hringing the total to nine, but not to request authority for any additional 
POLARIS from Congress during FY i960. In addition, however, De- 
partment of Defense is including some specified long lead-time items 
for three more POLARIS in this FY 1960 budget. Mr. McElroy con- 
siders this a conservative approach with which the Navy and the 
Congress might disagree. Lf pressed on this issue, Mr. McElroy 
feels that he can request additional procurement when technical prob- 
lems are solved. 


Nuclear Attack Carrier (CVAN) -Mr. McElroy then stated that he 
proposed a second nuclear attack carrier to be built. Mr. McElroy 
pointed out that Navy planning now contemplates a two-year cycle in 
shipbuilding with a carrier program every other year for at least a 
couple more years, and support ships programe for the alternate year. 
He reminded the President that under such a program a carrier would 
have been included in 1959 but it was deferred. This statement caused 
rather considerable discussion. The arguments advanced in favor of 
the building of a second CVAN as set forth by General Twining were: 





(a) Carriers are useful in cold war situations (General Twining 
discounts any great value of the CVAN in general war). 


(b) If new carriers are built, in General Twining's view, they 
should be nuclear. He admits, however, that in his mind this produc - 
tion of a second nuclear carrier is one of the more questionable items 


in this budget. 


\9 3/2 
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Mr. Gray then interposed a word at the request of Secretary Dulles, 
not present at this meeting. Secretary Dulles had stated to Mr. Gray 
on Novernber 26 that were he present in the meeting he would make 
the following cormment. Without wishing to pose as an expert on 
Defense budget matters, he nevertheless would lil-< to point out that 
from the point of view of the conduct of foreign relations, :+- capa- 
bilities which we had recently exercised in Lebanon and the Taiwan 
Strait had been significant and vital. Mr. Dulles' view is that as 

long as we retain our deterrent capability, the major threat in years 
ahead is not one of general war but of local aggression. He therefore 
wishes to express the hope that budget decisions not be made which 
would cripple our capability in this area. Mr. Gray did not go so far 
as to specify whether this view indicated the necessity of the building 
of a new atomic carrier. 


In justification for a sizeable carrier fleet, Mr. McElroy pointed 
out that the attack carriers had been extremely useful in Lebanon 
and Taiwan and that we had employed four in the Lebanon situation 
and five in the Taiwan situation. 


As regards this itern, the President has several reservations. First 
of all, he does not visualize a battle for the surface of the sea. Fur- 
ther, he desires to point out that our defense depends on our fiscal 
System. It is not a question of either defense or fiscal solvency. You 
do not have defense without fiscal soundness. He stated that he did 
not see building a new carrier at the moment but desires to defer 
decision temporarily. (This matter was brought up again later, at 
which time the President stated that he would defer this for a year.) 
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Block Obsolescence - Mr. McElroy then stated that we are currently 
facing block obsolescence of our naval vessels. He indicated that 
Defense had engaged the servi««s of people outside the government to 
go over the Navy problem of biock obsolescence and specifically re- 
ferred to the President of the Newport News Shipbuilding Company as 
a participant. They had felt that a "refurbishing" program was indi- 
cated and the Navy's best judgment is that the report is sound, It 
involves three stages: 














(a) When a ship has gone beyond repair it should be dropped 
off or replaced. 














»G< 


(b) Above that, there is proposed $2-$2.5 million per ship 
for piping and wiring which would extend the ship's life for five 


years. 


(c) With respect to ships that are still in better condition, 
a program of real modernization is contemplated involving $7-$10 
million per ship which would extend the ship's life eight to ten 
years. This total program involves $200-$250 million. 
Mr. McElroy stated that the alternate to such a program is to post- 
pone modernization but this would require an even larger program 
later. Mr. McElroy also stated that the Navy is reducing the num- 


ber of its ships and aircraft. 


THOR-JUPITER - With regard to the IRBM program, Mr. McElr 
specified that only eight of the planned twelve squadrons of THOR- 
JUPITER will be organized. Four of these eight squadrons will go 

to the U.K. and one to Okinawa. The basis for this decision is that 
none of our allies desire IRBMs to be based on their soil. Mr. McElroy 
admits, however, that we must take into consideration the countries’ 


desire to buy IRBMs from us. 





The President asked why we spent billions on these systems which are 
to be deployed armong our allies and then and only then ascertain from 
thern whether the systems are acceptable. The real question is whether 
we are doing our homework ahead of time. Mr. Quarles then com- 
mented that when the ICBM programs were given the highest priority, 
the State Departrnent asked for a high priority also for the IRBM. 

Mr. Quarles stated that State still Teels that it is valid to have the 
IRBM and is not happy about the redyction to eight squadrons, wishing 
to have ten squadrons to meet the Nor®&ad commitment. He pointed 
out that the remaining two squadrons cah be taken care of through 


MAP procurement if the countries involv @ weapons. 








In this connection, Mr. McElroy stated that the development of the 
GOOSE, a long-range decoy, is being dropped, as is RK. 


TITAN-ATLAS ~- The Department of Defense plans to re TITAN 

in the ICBM program since the scientific community considers it 
superior to the ATLAS despite the fact that it comes in a year later 
than ATLAS, and like ATLAS is a liquid-propelled missile. The time 
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in which MINUTEMAN can take over is unknown. Currently, the 


Department of Defense plans to program eleven squadrons of TITAN 
and nine squadrons of ATLAS. 


Maaned Bombers - In the manned bomber field, production of the 
B-52G is being stepped up to five or six planes per month. This is 
being done because “the B-47 is undergoing fatigue." One squadr 
of B-52s replaces two squadrons of B-47s. 





Mr. McElroy went on to say that the Department of Defense consider 

_ Cutting back B-586 and actually is planning to buy only three a month. 
Some procurement of this aircraft is considered justified since its 
speed of mach 2 will be a great advantage, and a limited number of 
these going in against Soviet defenders can open the way for the B-47s 
and B-52s. 


Here the President interposed the question of why we produce B-58s 
along with more B-52s. He concurs with the policy of introducing a 
few new high performance aircraft for psychological purposes, but 

he questions the retention of TITAN, ATLAS, B-52s and B-58s. He 
voiced the question, “How many times do we have to destroy Russia?” 
This question, though rhetorical, was partially answered by General 
Twining when he stated that the total wings in the active Air Force go 


town. He further specified that the B-58 may be able to replace the 
F -108. 


Interceptors - Secretary McElroy specified that in line with the cal- 
culated risk of favoring nuclear retaliation over air defense, no 
programs for interceptors are being initiated in FY 1960, 





MACE ~- This missile, although an air breather, has not been dropped 
from the FY 1960 program because of its contributions to NATO. It 
has a good tactical range and carries a large warhead. Furthermore, 
it provides the only all-weather capa>ility in NATO against airfields. 


Mr. Quarles then made a brief reference to the relationships between 
the Department of Defense (ARPA) and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA). In particular, he pointed out that the 


two agencies had joint research programs in solid propellants and in 
@pace activities. 
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Finally, Mr. McElroy expressed his concern with the unemployment 
effects of program elimination. He pointed out, as an example, that 
the TITAN cancellation would have involved some 25, 000 people. 


At this point Mr. Stans began his discussion of the budget as presented 
by the Department of Defense. He began first by review of the general 
situation. He pointed out that in the original budget extimate the de- 
fense proportion of total national budget (of $85 billion) was §43/985 
aiteeh. However, the civilian budget has since been reduced from 
$42.0 billion to $36.5 billion under a condition of extremely tight 
guidelines, in which all low priority items have been eliminated. 

Mr. Stans emphasized that the most optimistic revenue picture would 
indicate an income of $76.0 billion; therefore, any failure to stay 
within this limit would result in a deficit. Accordingly, in the view 

of the Director of the Budget, the Department of Defense expenditures 
should be limited to $40.0 billion with $39.0 billion NOA. He desired, 
however, to congratulate the Department of Defense on the substantial 
reductions which had already been effected. 


At this point the President interposed the idea that NOA should be re- 
duced ‘to the level of expenditures for the reason that NOA in excess of 
expenditures inevitably results in a raising of the expenditure level 
when the obligations become due. 


Mr. Stans, in completing his overall view, mentioned that he had ques - 
tioned some $8.0 billion worth of programs and $3 billion in expendi- 
tures in the initial Department of Defense budget, of which Department 
of Defense actually cut 10%. He pointed out that this effort still con- 
tains elements of a $50.0 billion budget due to the inclusion of exotic 
and duplicatory programs. He admitted that his own view would in- 
clude some strength and structural reduction, but he feels that much 
room for reduction exists in construction, ARPA, maintenance and 
operation, installations, and proficiency flying. 
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There was then consideratie discussion on the nuclear powered aircraft 
(ANP) involving $200 million, including the AEC portion of $130 million. 
The budget proposed the elimination of ANP, but Mr. McElroy argued 
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for the validity d the program from the psychological point of view. 
The President questioned the nuclear-powered aircraft, asking if 
it were not slow. Mr. Quarles respond« 4 that it was up to mach 1 
and that it could penetrate to enemy defenses and launch missiles. 
Mr. Quarles felt that it had real military use but agreed that it was 
premature to barge” into the systems application at this time. 


The President then questioned why the development of ANP was not 
given to NASA and to AEC. Mr. Quarles suggested that he get 

Dre. Killian and Glennan and Mr. McCone and bring the results of 
further study to the President. The President approved this sugges - 
tion but said he still thinks it should be out of Defense. 

(Sa 
A discussion then followed, based on an example used by Mr. Sta 
of the DYNA-SOAR. Since this program represents a space ex 
ment, there is considerable question as to whether the program 
should be pursued with the Department of Defense or with NASA. 
The discussion of switching the program to NASA was not conclusiv-. 
However, the whole question of basic research was touched on to in- 
clude the matter of reconnaissance satellites. in this connection, 
the President observed that he felt that satellites should be orbiting 
and working before Defense takes them over. Mr. McElroy defended 
the reconnaissance satellite but the President returned to his point, 


saying whenever we have the satellite we want, let us then wive a de- 
fense application to it. 


5 e% 


As a result of his studies of the practices of the Department of Defense, 
Mr. Stans concluded that as the President's budget officer, he could 
not recommend approval of the budget as presented by the Department. 
His recommendation was to instruct the Defense Department to utilize 
the figure of $40.0 billion as a ceiling in a fresh attempt to make up 


a new FY 1960 budget. The President did not directly respond to 
Mr. Stans' proposal. 


Ul. 


The discussion then turned to basic philosophy. The President made 

a pointed effort to emphasize that Defense is the key to a balanced 
budget. He pointed out that if the Department of Defense desires to 
spend the kind of money requested in this proposal, they should realize 
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that increased taxes are necessary in order to make it possible if 

the budget is to be balanced. He stated that he will, of course, listen 
when the Department of Defense says to him that national security is 
imperiled; however, he wants everyone in the Department to have a 
complete understanding of the total problem of the interrelationship 
between national defense and the balanced budget, that unless the bud- 


get is balanced sooner or later, procurement of defense systems will 
avail nothing. 











Mr. McElroy defended the Defense Department budget by pointing out 
the risks which he had consciously taken already in its composition. 
He pointed out the deliberate downgrading of the requirement for con- 
tinental air defense confining our concern to the protection of our 
retaliatory bases. He further pointed out that this is the type of judg- 
ment which he feels qualified to make; but he emphasized that he 
hesitates to second-guess the scientists and those other people whc 
are scientifically competent in judgments pertaining to their field 

He concluded that there are two kinds of judgment involved and he 
hirnself is in a position to make only one kind. 


As a final discussion iter, the President reopened the matter of over- 
seas deployments of Army forces. More specifically, he asked why 
we do not consider some redeployment from Europe. He pointed out 
the great savings that could be made by reduction of divisions in 
Europe by three. In this connection, the President drew upon his own 
experience as the first SACEUR. The U.S. had agreed to maintain six 
divisions in Europe on a termporary basis, with the concept that the 
ground role should be taken over by the countries on the spot. 


General Twining agreed that it would be desirable to reduce forces 
in Europe by one division this year. All agreed, however, that the 
State Department should be consulted before this is pursued further. 





Conclusions - The presentation and discussion being completed, it 
was concluded that a stag dinner scheduled for December 3 would give 
this group an opportunity to discuss philosophy in some detail. Based 
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on this meeting, the Department of Defense will re-examine their 
budget with an effort toward further reductions for consideration at a 
later date. 


(The NSC meeting scheduled for December 4 was deferred to December 6 
to allow further study of the matter by the Defense staff.) 


7) gen 
: ‘ . 7) 2. ,, 


John S. D. Eisenhower 
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1. Present budgetary policies seem increasingly 
likely to have the following consequences: 


(a) The FY 1960 Mutual Security Program will, if 
there are significant BOB cuts in the Department's request, 
be inadequate to achieve the development objective which 
you outlined to your Wednesday press conference: that of 
creating enough progress so that there will be a feeling 
of dynamism rather than stagnation. Recent NSC Planning 
Board discussion indicates that attainment of this objective 


an 





would call for substential increase in present levels of o 
development financing. - 
~ 
(6b) Our local war capability will not be enhanced. $8 
As you suggested the other day, measures which might be 3h 
directed to this end will probably be the first to feel 2b 
the effect of a very tight DOD budget ceiling. bolene » 2 
eas) 
(c) The result could be a eredual weakening of $e 
our position in Asie, the Middle East, and Africe, in the cast, wn 
face of incressing Communist efforts et subversion end . oF 
aggression. For we will not be able to offer needed help sh mr 
to countries which are progressively seeking economic growth; b's ct 
and we will not be able to respond effectively to limited oe se 
military challenses. ba ct 
3 
2. We would not wish this administration to be recorded . ma 
as thus having presided, in its last two years, over a eI ge 
weakening of US strength which could have even more serious nk ne 
consequences then the economy drive which preceded the exe iP os 
Korean aggression. = -¥- 
© 
What are the alternatives? ree. ° 
= 


(a) We could proceed with deficit financing of 
necessary additional national security expenditures, which 
would probably run to a very few billion dollars, at most, 


, 


“he 


(b) We could raise these additional sums through 
. taxes, @.g., & mational sales tax explicitly designed to 
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meet national security requirements until these could be ine 
covered out of rising revenues resulting from a resumption 
of economic growth. . 


3. I do not believe that there has so far been any 
deliberste comparison of the economic effects of these 
two courses of action with the security effects of the 
course on which we are now embarking. 


kk. If the President should decids to propose increased — 
national security expenditures, and - if necessary - increased 
taxation, I believe that the country would welcome his 
leadership and rally vigorously to his support, 
' 


Present ageressive Communist policies in Berlin, and 
the tougher world-wide Communist posture, would provide 
a convincing rationsle for that leadership. 


Such a Presidential initiative - and the US response |. 
thereto - would encourage our allies to increased effort, 1 
It might deter the Communists from ccnsidering that the af 
elections and the present budget-cutting exercise portend 
a period of weekness, which they can exploit through more 
frequent proting operations, 


S. This need not involve absndonmont of the President's 
economy cempaign. Domestic expenditures could still be 





held to minimum freasible levels, and the disagreement with — 
Congressional advocates of greater spending would focus on . 
these levels. 
6. Conclusion, It may be worth making these points pace. 
to the Presicent on Sunday: an 
(a) There is growing need for a more effective We 


development program and local war capability, to hold our 
own against the increasingly aggressive Communist policies 
which now seem likely. 


(6) If this need cannot be met within presently a 
planned budgetary limits, it might be useful to have the t 
executive branch (using the NSC mechanism as appropriate) alee 
urgently undertake a deliberate comparison of: (1) the f 
security effects of failing to meet this need, (411) the 
economic effects of meeting it through deficit financing 
and/or additional taxes. This comparison could provide 
a basis for final Presidential decisions on the FY 1960 Re: 
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pproving the attached memo 
from fir. Smita, Ar. Dillon indicated 
irhvt it unwise for you te 


tnat he tnhourht 
mention the specific example of a national 
Sales tax, since thls is a controversial] 
form of taxation. 
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6. Isaid that, with regard to the Mutual Security Program for 
a) { FY 1960, there has emerged disagreement between the State Department 
¥ 4 and the Bureau of the Budget. While I would not ask for a decision on 

pe & i the spur of the moment I would hope that the President would give us our 
yO J,’ day in court before cuts are made as I believe that we cannot do what we 
4 V» ~ must do to lift the peoples of the underdeveloped nations up onto a plane 
Ct: al of economic dynamism with the cu’ in mutual security funds on which the 

Bureau of the Budget is now insisting. Given the size of the resources 


ww which the Soviets and the Chinese Communists are devoting to an economic 
offensive in underdeveloped countries I thought that we must be prepared 


to make some sacrifices if we are successfully to meet this competition. 
I suggested that increased taxation, perhaps new forms of taxation such 
as a national sales tax, might be envisaged. 


Personal and Private 
Skeet 





ome 
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Tne President agreed that the American people must better 
understand that they may have to undergo sturdy measures in order 
to be successful in the kind of world struggle in which we are engaged, 
and said that he felt this should be made clear in his State of the Union 
Message, He noted two conflicting elements of the problem: Indis- 
pensable confidence in the economic health of the US and in the dollar 
will not endure unless we balance our budget and correct our current 
unhealthy fiscal situation; at the same time we must find the funds 
to assist in the economic development of other countries, In this 
connection he referred to a letter which he had had from Lewis Douglas 
(copy attached) about the importance of the availability of dollars to the 
underdeveloped countries, He also mentioned a letter he had had from 
Lamar Flemming about the difficulties being experienced by American 
companies operating in Latin America, 


The President also noted the political opposition in the US, as 
it is expressed in Congressional attitudes, toward cutting budgets for 
domestic programs in order to make funds available for Mutual Security 
Programs within a balanced budget, Dr, Milton Eisenhower suggested 
the policy of a two-year balanced budget, to get away from the problem 
of ammually trying to accomplish this end; the President acknowledged 
that multiple-year budget balancing is intrinsically preferable but not 
sufficiently understood by the public to be politically practicable, He 
asked that the views of Secretary Anderson be sought on what further 
could be done to accomplish the objectives we had discussed, 
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TOP SECRET - HOLD CLOSELY 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 





Subj: Meeting at the White House - 12/3/56 


Nothing was said about budgets until after dinner when we all 
gathered in the library in the basement. The following were present: 


The President Mr. Gordon Gray 

The Vice President LOCOL Eisenhower 

Secretary of the Treasury Secretary ot Defense 

Controller of the Budget Deputy Secretary of Defense 
(Mr. Stans) All Service Secretaries 

Mr. Bryce Harlow and all Chiefs 


MGEN Persons 


The President The President opened the meeting by making his usual 
speech that this country was endangered not only militarily 
but particularly economically. That if we increased our budgets 
very muech we would have to go to a police state in order to 
get the tax. Our security in defense was tied up irrevocably 
in budgets and we all had the duty to help him get the budget 
as low as possible. He made this speech of about half an hour. 


l agreed with his statements 


Then he asked each of the Service Chiefs, not the Secretaries but 
the Service Chiefs, to make a speech in general terms, nothing 
specific, he wanted philosophical discussions. 


Mr. McElroy tried to have the time divided into five minute 
periods for the Secretary followed by his Chief, but Max Taylor was 
told to start it just the same. 


Gen. Taylor Made a speech on deployments, on our world-wide responsibilities. 
Stated that this was no time to cut personnel because of ite effect 


on other nations. 
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Adm Burke I made a speech stating that | believed Khrushchev, and that we 
hadn't read Marx, Lenin and Stalin enough. | thought that 
Khrushchev was going to use every trick in the book to try to 
beat us, including local wars, subversion, economic pressure, 
political, and everything else, and that we had to defeat him at . 
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every turn on each one of these moves. I agreed with the 
President that we could not continue going in debt indefinitely. 

I stated that the military could only solve a part of the problem 
and perhaps only a emall part. As the President pointed out, 

the real problems in a conflict with the Soviet Union were not 
military problems, but were economic and political problems. 
The same thing was true inside the United States. The real 
problem inside the United States was political and not military. 
For example, the tremendous sums that were going into farm 
subsidies (this was a subject which had been previously discussed 
a little bit), The people were working for dollars instead of 
pride of workmanship which meant that everybody was out to 

get as much money as he could. This meant competition for money 
armmong various groups which perhaps caused a lot of inflation, 
and certainly did cause greatly increased prices for our military 
hardware. Labor and management both had to be controlled to 
bring prices down and to keep inflation from going up. Somehow 
or other we had to get the idea across that we were in a really 
dangerous period and that this period would last for generations, 
and that we had to sustain ourselves for generations of fight. 


I then stated that! thought we should reexamine our air defense 
capabdilities--there was too much money going into air defense. 
We were defending ourselves too much and spending too much 
money on marginal systeme for their psychological effect. 


We should perhaps reexamine all of our general war retaliatory 
systerms and choose quantities of the various systems available 
which would give us the cheapest, best all around retaliatory 
systems. We couldn't expect the people to agree on what would 
core out of this thing, but at least we ought to examine ali of 
the programs together. I thought that we would have to continue 
to be able to apply military force quickly, pamtively, and with 
firm decisions whenever there was a local aggression or the 
need for the application of U.S. military force. 
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The President generally agreed but in his discussions of my 
remarks emphasized primarily his inability to control many things which. 
were, such as farm subsidies, and emphasized primarily do lars, 
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Gen White General White made a very short speech stating that he thought 
that our problems could be solved by more unification and a 
further reorganization towards centralization. 


The President sort of agreed with him. 


Gen Pate Stated that we should be told what to do and that we would be 
very happy to do it. 


The President The President stated that he had to rely upon his advisers and 
that we were the chief advisers. 


During the course of the evening the President said several times 
that he trusted the people in this room more than he did any other group 
of people. It was quite evident that he meant the military people. By his 
remarks it was evident that he believed that if the military people got 
together they could get anything done in Congress or in the country that 
they wanted to get done. 


The Secretaries then spoke in general terms. 


Mr. Anderson Mr. Anderson then spcke about debts. He said that we were 
now in debt for $283 billion. That the indirect debt, and this I 
don't understand, was close to $500 billion if we included only 
our indirect obligations to the world bank. He then went to the 
various international agencies, one at atime, stating the indirect 
obligation that we had with those agencies and it amounted to a 
total of $1000 billion obligations which we had--direct and indirect -- 
and a run on the U.S. bank would of course completely swamp us. 
It would be impossible to pay any euch thing as this, The $283 
billion direct debt was bad enough, but coupled with the indirect 
debt we were in an impossible position if the world ever lost much 
confidence in our dollars. 


Then he went to the New Dethi conference and stated that every 
nation, every fiscal expert, every Chief of State that he had talked 
to was concerned not about an attack by Russia, not about the 
spread of communism, but about the economic stability of the 
United States. They stated that in the periods of the greatest 
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Mr. McElroy 


Vice President 


Gen Taylor 


to take 


Mr. McElroy 


national progress of the United States in the world, in a period 
when we had full employment, in a period of peace, in a period 

of expansion, we could not meet our obligations on a day to day 
basis and therefore there must be something wrong with our 
system if we were borrowing from the future in these good times, 
and we could certainly not pay back in bad times, so there was 
doubt. He said this was repeated by every nation from little 
natioas, who didn’t know very much about finances, to big powerful 
nations. He further said that nearly all of our outstanding 
obligations are not in the hands of the little countries--they are in 
the hands of our major allies, I don't know what he meant by this 
unless he was fearful of them putting the squeeze on us in our 
competitive marketing. He stated that there was a gradual flow of 
gold away from the United States, but that this did not mean that 
our gold reserves were in danger at the moment, 


All in all it was a very sobering ten minute discussion. 


Then Mr. McElroy picked up the ball and gave a speech on the 
need for not cutting personnel, not cutting budgets too much. 


It was a pretty good speech. 


The Vice President then repeated some of the President's remarks 
that what was needed was a unified voice from the Pentagon. He 
stated that if we put out the same story that this was enough--that 
we could sell the program regardless. 


Max Taylor correctly brought out that we were subjected to very 
probing questions by Congress and that if, for example, they 
asked him whether or not the modernization of the Army was fast 
enough, he would have to say no, 


He wert into this at quite some length and the President started 
him apart. 


Then made a speech and said that in view of the remarks made 
by the Chiefs and the Services that it was apparent that we had 
to reexamine the budget. He misinterpreted the remarks or at 
least some place during about this period the remarks in general 
were misinterpreted by most everybody. 
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The President The President stated that ed that we could get down to 
an agreed budget of about 40.8 or less--he meant expenditures. 


I tried to break in twice to state that this could be done but if it 
were done we would have to do it--each Service would have to do it in 
its own way. We couldn't have people telling us what should be in the 
budget and what should not be in the budget, and at the same time put 
tight limits on the budget. However, 1 was shut up twice before | got the 
words out--once by the President and once by Mr. McElroy, they each 
wanted to speak at that time. 


The end result was that the NSC meeting for today was called off 
and was established for 8:30 or 9:00 on Saturday. The Department of 
Defense is to reexamine the budget, complete. The Joint Chiefs, I 
suspect, will be required to go over the other Services’ programs. 


Y GScat— 


ARLEIGH BURKE 


wid dad, 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


December 9, 1958 ’ 





MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
(11:15 a.m., December 8, 1958) 





The following items were discussed with the President: 


1. I raised with him the question of a "debriefing" for the Planning 
Board members with respect to the NSC meeting on December 6 involving 
the Defense budget. I indicated to the President that I had a feeling 
that the regular debriefing process should not be followed in this case. 

He agreed. . 


2. I then took up with the President the Record of Actions of the 
meeting of the National Security Council on December 3. He approved 
it with the amendment suggested by Mr. Dillon and agreed to by Defense 
and the JCS. 





3. I then took up the Record of Actions of the meeting of December 6. 
The President read it carefully and initialedit. I then pointed out to the 
President that even the language he had approved would perhaps not be 
adequate guidance in the premises. I reported to him that there was not a 
clear and general agreement as a result of the Saturday meeting and that 
his statement in the Council perhaps would mean one thing to Defense and 
another thing to the Bureau of the Budget. I informed him that Defense 
and the BOB as far as I knew had not gotten together following the meeting 
on December 6 and that on the basis of a conversation with Mr. McElroy 
and Mr. Quarles I believed Defense was awaiting a next move from some- 
one else, probably the President himself. 
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The President then said that he felt there had been some progress 
and that he was hopeful that Mr. McElroy was finding it possible to make 
an adjustment in the Defense figures which would meet the budget problem. 
He based this optimism on a report of a meeting between Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. McElroy on Sunday. I in dicated to the President that I believed 
his optimism misplaced and that as of the morning of December 8, Mr. 

. McElroy was not prepared to make any meaningful adjustment. I told the 
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President that Mr. McElroy. was meeting again with Secretary Anderson 
at 11 o'clock on the morning of the 8th. 


The President then asked me how I felt the Defense Department 
interpreted the Presidential statement in the NSC on December 6. I 
told him that Defense felt that the budget had gone through the normal 
budgetary process; that they had presented it to the President; and that 
it should be printed as presented. I told him on the other hand that I 
felt the Budget interpretation was that the whole budget was subject 
still to challenge specifically including the programs presented in the 
meeting. 


The President then said that what he had meant by budgetary 
process was an examination of non-program areas, such as administrative 
costs, housing, construction, inventories, logistic support, etc., and 
that there had been no discussion in his presence of these matters. 


I then pointed out to the President that time was an important factor 
inasmuch as Mr. McElroy was departing early on the morning of the 9th 
for the NATO Ministerial Meeting and that Mr. Stans was insisting that 
the budget had to go to print before Mr. McElroy's return. The President 
then expressed his irritation of the frequent absence of Cabinet Ministers. 


The President then said that if he were in charge he felt that he could 
take $5 billion out of the Defense budget but that Defense seemed not to be 
yielding atall. I observed to the President that if he were talking large 
amounts of money there couldn't be any significant reduction by further 
squeezing and that the only way to accomplish it was by the elimination of 
programs. He said he fully understood this. He said that if Defense, after 
all of the meetings and conversations on the subject, still maintained that 
the programs presented in the NSC meeting were essential to the national 
security, he had little choice but to approve them. 


I repeated to the President that I felt that clarification was needed as 
-to the result of the December 6 meeting. 


He then said he thought he would call Secretary McElroy. I suggested 
that Mr. McElroy would probably still be with Mr. Anderson and the 
President did indeed reach him in Mr. Anderson's office. 


The main points in the conversation between the President and Mr. 
McElroy were: 
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1, The President indicated that he had been "dragooned" into approv- 
ing the Defense programs as presented. He made it clear to Mr. McEiroy 
that his approval was reluctant but was given only because he felt he had 
no choice. He continued to have, however, reservations about the numbers 
of ATLAS and TITAN missiles, wondering if it was necessary to program 
as many of both. He then said that he wanted Mr. McElroy to get 
together with Mr. Stans right away and subject to further discussion the 
non-programmed items which he had mentioned to me earlier. 


When he concluded the conversation the President instructed me to 
communicate the substance of it to General Persons with the request that 
General Persons reach Mr. Stans immediately and instruct him to get 
together with the Secretary of Defense. 


4. I then presented for the President's signature a letter to the 
Chairman of the Net Evaluation Subcommittee thanking him for the work 
of the Committee and staff. The President signed this letter. 


5. I then reported briefly tothe President with respect to the 

. questions which had arisen in connection with the detection of underground 
testing as a result of the evaluation of HARDTACK II. I pointed out to 

the President that the findings were not now considered to be authoritative 
or conclusive but they seemed to indicate a need for a vastly greater number 
of inspections than had been contemplated in the agteement of the experts 

at Geneva last summer. I reminded the President that this had important 
implications for the Gore proposal and that 1 expected in a few days, in 

any event, to have a coordinated government view with respect to the Gore 
proposal. I also reported tothe President that Dr. Killian, with the 
approval and assistance of Mr. McCone, had established a high-level committee 
of scientists to review and report on the matter of detection of underground 
testing. 


Immediately upon leaving the President's office at 11:40, I got 
General Persons out of a meeting in his office and informed him as requested 
by the President. He immediately got Mr. Stans on the telephone, with me 
on an extension, andl, at General Persons’ direction, reported to Mr. 
Stans the substance of the President's conversation with Mr. McElroy. 
General Persons directed Mr. Stans to get in touch with Secretary Anderson 
to be brought up-to-date on his conversation with the Secretary of Defense 
and then to get in touch with Secretary McElroy. 


Gages ons Gordon Gray 
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MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL PERSONS 


Meeting with the President, Secretary of Treasury Anderson, 
Assistant to the President Persons, and Budget Director Stans 


on December 3, 19586 


Subject: 


The Budget Director explained to the President that budget allow- 
ances for most of the agencies had now been worked out, and that the 
matter of a balanced budget hinged upon figures still to be deter- 
mined for the Department of Defense and the Mutual Security Progran. 
He stated that while he had originally urged, and still believed, that 
the Defense budget should not exceed $40 billion,’ there was still room 
for balancing the budget if Defense were allowed as much as $0.8 bil- 
lion in expenditures, and if the Mutual Security expenditures were 


limited to $3.5 billion. 
The President indicated his strong desire for a balanced budget. 





Secretary Anderson reviewed the various reasouas in support of so doing, o 
including particularly the need of preserving the integrity of the a 
dollar. The President indicated that he would go along with the $3.5 ® : 
billion figure for Mutual Security and suggested that the cut be made 3 S 
principally from the Military Assistance Program. He also supported ~ Q 
the effort to resolve the Defense budget at $0.8 billion, and directed @ & 
General Persons to meet with Secretary McElroy along these lines. > ow 
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SUBI=ST: Discussion at the 390th Meeting 
of the Mational Security Council 
Thursday, December 11, 1958 


Present at the 390th Meeting of the National Security .- 
Council were the President of the United States, presiding; the Vice 
President of the United States; the Acting Secretary of State; the 
Acting Secretary of Defense; the Director, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. Also present were the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. Also present and participating in 
Council action on Item 1 were the Attorney General; the Chairman,Atomic 
Energy Commission; the Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers; the 
Special Assistants to the President for Science and Technology and for 
Public Works Planning. Also attending were the Acting Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the Acting Direc- 
tor, U.S. Information Agency; the Director, International Cooperation 
Administration; the Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs; 


Assistent Secretaries of Stete Gerard C. Smith and Livingston T. Merchant; 


the Deputy Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilizetion, The Assis- 
tant to the President; the Deputy Assistant to the President for Congres- 
sional Affeirs; the Special Assistants to the President for National 
Security Affairs end for Security Operations Coordinetion; the White House 
Staff Secretary; the Assistant White House Staff Secretary; the Naval 
Aide to the President; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Execu- 
tive, NSC. 


There follows e summary of the discussion at the meeting 
and the main points teken. 


lh. SESS TO CST OS TES Ces SSS 
; ctions Nos. and 1948-b; Memos 
for NSC heen Executive Secretary, same subject, dated November 5 
and 18, and December 4, 1958) 


Mr. Gordon Gray explained briefly the nature of this item and 
celled on Governor Hoegh to summarize the main points in his report. (A 
copy of Mr. Gray's briefing note is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting). 
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; After describing in general the status of measures to carry 
out the concept of shelter, Governor Hoegh went to the main point 
which was hie specific recoemendation for one additional measure 
to carry out the concept of shelter, namely, to provide fall-out 
shelters by modification of existing Federal buildings on a selected 
basis. Governor Hoegh's recommendation envisaged a cost of this 
procedure of approximately $5 million during the next fiscal year. 


After Governor Hoegh hed explained the reasons for making 
this recommendation and the great nced for a Federal example, he 
pointed out that the Joint Chiefs of Staff bad signified their 
approval of the recommendation. General Taylor, the Acting Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff, indicated that the approval of the 
Joint Chiefs was to be interpreted in terms of the principle but 
not the dollar costs. 


The President referred to the fact that in the course of his 
remarks earlier, Governor Hoegh had referred to an individual who 
had built an extremely confortable, commodious, and safe blast 
shelter at a cost of only $15,000. The President inquired how deep 
this shelter was and how it was possible to build one for as little 
as $15,000. Governor Roegh replied by pointing out that the shelter 
in question wes built only to withstand blast pressures of 30 psi. 
although it did qualify as a blast shelter. 





The President said that the reason he had asked this question 
was that he himself had long been undecided as to whether or not 
it would be a good thing for the President to buiid such a shelter 
and thus set an example to other people or whether if he went ahead 
and built such a shelter, the effect would be to scare other people 
to death. But all his calculations had to a cost much 
larger than $15,000. Governor Hoegh said ertake to get plans 
for the $15,000 shelter to which he had refefrred for the President 
and the President said thet he would very much like to see then. 


The President then asked if there were any other coments. The 
Director, Bureau of the Budget said that he would like to make four 
points regarding Governor Hoegh's recommendation for a $5 million 
appropriation to provide fall-out sbelters on a selected basis in 
existing Federal buildings. The first point, said Mr. Stans, was 
to varn that the proposed $5 million program might end up by becoming 
only the down payment on a much larger progrem. He reminded the 
members of the Council of an earlier $90 million estimate for pro- 
viding fall-out shelter in U.S. post offices over the country. He 
therefore doubted whether this program vould stop with an expenditure 
of $5 million. 
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to timing. He pointed out that Governor Eoegh had already re- 
ferred to research prototype programs vhich were being undertaken 
in order to determine the best type of shelter. Five million dol- 
lars had been allocated to this program. Would it not be premature 
to proceed to build shelters in existing Federal buildings until 
the results of the research and prototype programs had come in? 


Mr. Stans’ third point related to the nation-wide survey now 
underway to determine what existed by way of shelter in existing 
buildings. Should not this survey likewise be completed and analyzed 
before Governor FRoegh's new recommendation was adopted? 


Ris further and final point, said Mr. Stans, was to suggest 
that some of the $5 million which had been allocated to the above- 
mentioned prototype shelter program might also be used to provide 
for shelters in existing Federal buildings and thus serve a dual 
purpose of building prototypes and setting an example of shelters 
in Federal buildings. Accordingly, Mr. Stans recommended that action 
on Governor Hoegh's recommendation be deferred for six months or « 
year until the results of the various surveys had come in. 





The President expressed relief at being confronted with «a 
figure of $5 million which was low in comparison with the estimated 
costs of some of the shelter programs which the Council had con- 

( sidered in the past. He added that he did not wish to argue the - 

matter of the $5 million for Governor Hoegh's recommendation and 

said that the tvo or three officials most concerned should meet 
with him in the next few days and decide how to act on this .recon- 
mendation. On the other hand, he did not believe that those in 
charge of the shelter program should cease in their efforts to 
determine what it is best for the country to do in this field. We 
ere, of course, now discounting the likelihood of a worldwide holo- 
caust as a result of muclear war. Nevertheless, we are also anxious 
to give our people a feeling of confidence so ve vere on a kind of 
knife edge between providing some degree of confidence through the 
medium of a shelter program while at the same time not scaring our 
citizens to death by too elaborate a program. It was not, said the 
President, that he felt he koew exactly what to do about it and he 
therefore wanted to ponder the problem before adding anything more. 


The President also commented on the fact that we were trying:: 
to prevent the General Services Administration from building any 
more new Federal buildings. 
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Governor Hoegh agreed that this latter statement was correct 
and explained that it was because we were unlikely to have examples 
of shelters in newly built Federal buildings that made it sees 
important to him for the Federal Government to set an example through 
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- the means of providing shelter in modified existing Federal 
buildings. 


Secretary Anierson expressed the opinion that it might be 
wise to select and concentrate on one example of shelter in an 


shelter to build. Governor Hoegh replied to Secretary Anderson 
that the OCDM believed thst we already knew pretty vell vhat was 
needed in the way of building fall-out shelters. 


The President concluded the discussion by stating that ve 
should wait a day or two and then make our decision. 


The Netioral Security Council: 


a. Noted and discussed the report on the subject by the 
Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, con- 
tained in the enclosures to the reference memoranda of 
November 5 and 18; in the light of the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff thereon, transmitted by the reference 
memorandum of December 4, 1958, and the views of the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget es presented orally at the 
meeting. 


bd. Noted the President's statement deferring action for e 
short period on the recomendations presented in a above, 
pending further consideration of these recommendations 
by the President and the other officials most directly 
concerned. 
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I | December 11, 1958 | 'A4/; 


MEMORANDUM FOR CAPTAIN MORSE: 


Many thanks for your memorandum of | 
December 5, which unfortunately did not reach | 
me until after the NSC meeting. I shall be glad 
to discuss this with you at our convenience. 





Gordon Gray 
Special Assistant to the President 
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December 5, 1958 


Memorandum to Mr. Gordon Gray é 


Subject: NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL MEETING 
SATURDAY - DECEMBER 6, 1958 


You may know that on Saturday the DOD will present before 
the NSC its proposed programs indicating an across-the-board 
cut applied to all services approximately in proportion to 
their last year's budget apportionment. 


Such an approach to budget control has no rationale except 
necessity, and represents arbitrary fiscal ceiling control 
at its worst. Even more seriously, it accords no recognition | 
whatever to the coming revolution in concept whereby massive | 
deterrent will receive less emphasis while capability for 
limited engagements receives more. 





As you probably know, this isswe first arose in ‘he NSC last 
May 1, and was postponed until July 24, at which time the 
President requested continuing study of our military doctrine. 


The isswe is receiving great attention outside the Executive 
Branch, particularly within Congress where it will be used 
politically against the Administration during chis coming 
session. If the cuts mean the withdrawal of one Army division 
from Germany as the Army is prepared to say they will, serious 
political repercussions both internally and sbroad will occur. 


Mr. Dulles may raise this issue at Saturday's meeting. If 
he does, one way to handle it might be for the President to 
postpone such politically dangerous across-the-board cuts 
pending completion of the study he requested July 24, which 
bears directly on this issue. Or, he might allow a week or 
two additional time for the two sides on the issue to prepare 
and present their views before him much as was done in the 
more general case before the NSC last May 1. 
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While I assume you will not wish to take sides at the Council 
table, I believe you should know what is behind the issues, 


lee £2 “T 


— 











Nes. 

if you do not already. And you might be in a position to 
suggest a solution. You probably know that I believe we 
shall be frozen into our present rigid and deadly posture 
forever if we do not begin to change some time, and soon. 
Even if we started now to change it would be several years 
before forces or weapons could significantly reflect changed 
emphasis. (This will be almost impossible without continued 
nuclear testing for air defense and tactical nuclear capa- 
bilities.) 


I believe that any and every voice raised on the side of 


reason might help. 
H. Morse, <i 


Captain, USN 
Special Assistant 
to the Chairman 
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2. In terch, 197, the Departamt of Defmnse presented to the 


"* Couedl a new Military Planning Conceyt to Govern Fleming and Developamt 


of the Mobilization Basa. 


2. That concest was reflocted in our 1957 and 1958 Eacic Eatioanal 


Secarity Policy stetemats. The significmt new features of this concert 
wores ; 


{1) Ucoting the reqzireacnats of aly thoss forces which wuld 
be mpbilizod by ¥ f 6 months (instead of u f 36 mnths). 


(2) Taking account of the possitdity of substertial boub dancge 
to the U.S. 


(3) Covering ths eventualities of cold war, military conflict 
short of general war, anf general ear. 


(4) Positioning pre-DDay stocks overseas safficiert to insure 
reasonable effectiveness of forces there surviving enseay 


nuclear attack. 


3. Defense wes then roqzested to prepare st the earliest practicable 
date on outline - using this now concept - of the Military ibbilication Base 
Prograa, force structure, and ammual eats oréer of ragzitude. 


hk. Last May, the 73 and the Comoil ot a progress report. The revort, 
hovsrer, was more a listing of difficaltics exomtercd and assumptions axle 
ia on the military mobilization base progran, ani did rot fulfill 
Action with respect to "an outlines of tha rilitary robilicaztion base 
progra2, force strecture, and aml costs in ordcr of magnitnde*®. Beither 
did it show what CODY neods for its works how wo stand iteoty-ites vita 


respoct to a cilitary wbilizatioa plan. 

S. In the cilitary status resort there vas a brief statcamt of the 
actions taken by Defecse up to Aime 30 to Cevelop the nilitary mobilization 
tasa prograa, using the now concept. 


6. f we are expecting to hear fraa Defense about its proposed 
military mbit extion base prograt, Sore = 
Deests othe 6 ort on Shards 


P23 CrpAs 


L wd Pe 


BSST COPY AVAILABLE 


Al-®202 
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Briefing Note for NSC ) CARasking tvsp 
Meeting of 12/18/58 12/17/58 


ITIA ~~ FALLOUT SHFLTIR IN EXISTING FEDERAL BUILDDICS 


An additional item before the Council today is sow un- 
finished tesiness concerning the provision of fallout shelter 
fin existing Federal buildings. 


At the Council meeting last week, we had before us a 
proposal by Governor Hoegh upon which the President deferred 
action for a short period pending further consideration, 


Since then, Governor Hoegh and Mr. Stans have prepared @ 
joint memorandua on the subject (copies of which have been cir- 
culated around the table.) In essence, their proposal is that 
contained in the recomended draft record of action which is also 
before you and which reads as followss 


? (READ) 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 39lst Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 
Thursday, December 18, 1958 





Present at the 39lst Meeting of the National Security Council were 
the President of the United States, Presiding; the Vice President 
of the United States; the Acting Secretary of State; tt Acting 
Secretary of Defense; and the Director, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. Also attending the meeting and participating in the 
Council actions below were Mr.Laurence Robbins for the Secretary of 
the Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; and the Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission. Also attending the meeting were the 
Director of Central Intelligence; the Acting Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; the Acting Director, U0. S. Information Agency, the Under 
Secretary of State for Eccnomic Affairs; the Assistant to the 
President; the Special Assistants to the President for National 
Security Affairs, for Science and Technology, and Security Opera- 
tions Coordination; the White House Staff Secretary; the Aesistant 
White House Staff Secretary; Mr. Howard Furnas, Departzent of State; 
from the Department of Defense: Assistant Secretary Perkins McGuire, 
Donald FP. Bradford, and Harrell B. Altizer; the Executive Secretary, 
NSC, and the Director of the NSC Secretariat. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the main points taken. 


1. 
cc Actions Nos. Te my and Th NSC 5810/1, para. 47) 


Mr. Gray introduced the subject to the Council® and called 
upon Mr. Quarles for a presentation by the Department of Defense. 


Mr. Quarles said the presentation which would be given by Defense 
would show the basis for mobilization planning, i.e., for the procure- 
ment of materials and the establishment of reserves. This tasis as 
it now exists has some weaknesses. However, the test of a mobiliza- 
tion base should be, what is procured and what reserves are set up? ° 
The Department of Defense has attempted to establish a pattern of 
mobilization and is seeking to improve the pattern. Mr. Quarles then 
called upon Assistant Secretary McGuire to make the presentation. 
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A copy of Mrs McOuire's presentation is filed in the Minutes of 7 
the meeting and another is attached to this memorandum. 





*A copy of Mr. Gray's briefing note is filed in the Minutes of the 
meeting and another is attached to this memorandum. 
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~~. At the conclusion of the presentation, Mr. Quarles remarked 

that fundamentally the report just made represented a transition from 
world War II mobilization concepts to concepts consistent with the 
atomic age. From this point of view, the base has some inconsist- 
encies, @.g., the National Guard and reserve programs. Defense can 
set up a logistics plan for the reserves, but Congress can upset that 
plan by its reserve legislation. 


The President said he was intrigued by the assumption of a six-~ 
months’ period between M-Day and D-Day. He would repeat an old saw: 

are worthless but planning is absolutely invaluable. Plans would 
probably be inapplicable to the actual war situation, but their value 
lay in the study and thinking required to produce them. The mobiliza- 
tion base presented represents a doubt that war will necessarily begin 
with an atomic exchange; if it did, 42 divisions would not be very 
useful. It was wise to try to provide a base which would fit various 
contingencies. The President applauded the effort had been expended 
on this difficult problem. Mr. McGuire said he was glad someone 


applauded. 


Mr. Gray said the Planning Board, when it heard the presentation, 
had been impressed by the progress made in Defense. The six-months’ 
concept was still being examined. Defense had been frank in saying 
that its plans might be subject to great changes in case a satis- 
factory answer were found to the bomb damage problem. Mr. Gray hoped 
a later presentation would shed some light on this latter problem. 


Mr. McCone recalled that 30 days ago the Council] had heard a 
presentation indicating the war would be over in 30 hours. 


The President said mobilization plans were affected by the amount 
of warning of attack received. If the 30-hour war occurred, little 
could be done unless strategic warning were received during the 
six-months period. Only in the pre-World-War-II period had any pre- 
planning whatever been accomplited, and even this had been on a very 
austere basis. In 1941 wany units drilled with dummy guns. Before 
the Korean War, the Chiefs of Staff warned of our weakness; despite 
these warnings we were unprepared when war broke out in Korea. The 
President believed the need for mobilization planning was absolute. 


Mr. Dulles cautioned that six-months warning of attack would 
probably not come from intelligence sources. An intermediate possi- 
bility was that our mobilization activities during a period of in- 
creasing international crisis would serve as a deterrent. ; 


Mr. McGuire hoped an assessment of probable bomb damage would 
eliminate the assumption that nothing useful could be done in the 
mobilization field. The President observed that he had asserted many _ 
times that if we assumed too much damage there would be little point 
ia planning, since everything would be ashes. An earlier presenta- 
tion had estimated that some areas would not be useable for 30 years 
after an attack; of course planning on that basis is impossible. 
While we won't get off scot free in case of attack, we should make 
assumptions which describe a realm in which humans can operate, 
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Mr. McCone felt a distinction between limited and general war 
was necessary. In general war maximum emphasis would be on readiness 
to respond on D-Day. Mobilization activities preparatory to a small 
war, however, would be possible. 


Mr. Quarles said the concept was that the mobilization base could 
handle a limited war without unacceptably impairing the general war 
base. ° 


Mr. Quarles then raised the question of "packaged plants". He 
said Defense had analyzed about half of these plants and considered 
that about two-thirds of those analyzed might be liquidated. The 
tremendous stock of material involved might be of great significance 
for underdeveloped nations. The President said he had earlier opposed 
the "packaged plant" idea. He had been told by business that the ° material 
involved in this concept could not be suddenly throw on the market but — 
would have to continue to be held by the Government. 


Governor Hoegh wondered whether the machine tools in the "packaged 
plants" could be used in the recovery period after a ee © attack on. 
the U. S. when the industrial capacity of the country would be in- 
paired. He felt this matter should be examined before the plants were 
"unloaded." The President pointed out that, while machine tools were 
very hard to destroy, the labor force which would use them and the 
buildings in which they would be used were easier to destroy. Governor 
Roegh, while admitting the importance of manpower, felt the problea 
should be studied. The President agreed; and added that the potential 
value of the plants to latin America should also be studied. 





The National Security Councils 


a. Noted and discussed the subject in the light of an oral 
report by the Department of Defense, presented by Assistant 
Secretary of Defense McGuire.— .- 


b. Noted the President's statement that he concurred in the 
general direction being taken by the Department of Defense 
in its Mobilization Base planning, and that it should: 


(1) Keep under study whether its Mobilization Base planning 
should continue to assume a mobilization — of 
six months prior to D-day. 


(2) Continue its efforts to find a means of taking bomb 
damage into account in its Mobilization Base planning, 
while keeping the «rsumptions as to the extent of 
damage within limits which provide a basis for feas- 


ible planning. 
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&. Noted the President's directive that the Department of 
Defense should, in its study of the disposition of De- 


fense package plants: 


(1) Consult with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion as to the possible need for such plants or equip- 
ment during the recovery and rehabilitation phase if 
there were nuclear attack upon the United States. 


(2) Consult with the Department of State as to the possible 
use of such plants or equipment in assisting the 
economic development of under-developed Free World 
nations. 





NOTE: The action in b above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of Defense for 
appropriate implementation, and report back to the NSC 
on developments within the next three months. 


The action in c above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of Defense for 
appropriate implementation, in consultation with the 
Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, as 
to c(1) above, and with the Secretary d State as to 

’ e(2) above. 


2. SHEL N EXT ; I 
NSC 58073 NSC 5807/1; NSC Actions No. 1882, 1948-b, and 2015; 
Memos for NSC from Executive Secretary, subject, "Measures to 
Carry Out the Concept of Shelter", dated November 5 and 18, and 


Decenbder 4, 1958) 


Mr. Gray briefed the Council on this subject.(A copy of Mr. Gray's 
briefing note is filed in the Minutes of the meeting and another is 
attached to this memorandum.) A draft Record of Action and copies of 
a letter from Mr. Hoegh and Mr. Stans to Mr. Gray (attached) were 
distributed. 


Mr. Stans explained that a program of building shelters would 
not be started at this time, but that it was proposed to make $2 
million available for research and the building of prototype shelters. 
The President wondered whether a strong ground floor in a building 
such as a public garage could be used as a fallout shelter. 


In reply to a question from Mr. Dulles, Governor Hoegh indicated 
that under our policy the use of funds was authorized for installing 
fellout shelters in new Government buildings under construction. 
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The National Security Councils 
a. Noted and discussed a joint mezorandum on the 
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subject (circulated at the meeting) by -the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, prepared pursuant to NSC Action 

No. 2015-b. 


Agreed that, as an sities dae matte em 
Federal example in the area of fallout shelter, the present 
program of shelter research and prototype construction 
should be broadened to provide specific emphasis on such 
research and prototype construction in existing Federal 
buildings. 


The action in b above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, and the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget for appropriate implementation; 
and incorporated in a revision of NSC 5807/1, circul- 
ated as NSC 5807/2. 
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STATUS OF THE MOBILIZATION BASE 





INTRODUCTICY 





Mr. President, Gentlemens 

I vill report on the projected status of our mobilization 
base as of July 1, 1961 with particular reference to the 
adequacy of our materiel to met the requirements of teasic 
national security policy age, 

Basic policy states “The mobilization base should te designed 
to meet the requlrenents of; 

(a) General var, initiated by the eneny with a suclear 
caskangnt or as 6 result of hostilities which vere not intended 


(>) Colé war, and 


{c) Military conflict short of general var. 


Buphasis should te given to those elements that will increase U. 8. 


D-Day readiness end capability. Within the military, first 
exphasis should te placed on achieving readiness for the forces in 


being. The base should meet the objectives which I have sermrised 
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as follovs: 


(1) Maintenance of the active forces in a conditioa of 





optimum readiness to execute initial wartine missions. 

(2) Maintenance and support of certain selected reserve forces 
in a high state of reatiness. 

(3) Maintenance and support of phased expansion to M / 6 months 
force levels. 

(3) The capacity to meet the combat requirements of all forces 
which would be cobilized ty Mf 6 months. 

(5) Pre-M-Day positioning of selected supplies vithin the 
continental United States. 

(6) Pre-M-Day positioning of selected supplies reasonably 
protected outside the United States. 

(7) Meintenance and support of industrial capability to 
replenish stocks used in local wr. 


The presentation consists of four parts: 
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The force basis used in determining requirements, 
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in quantitative and qualitative ter=zs, 
Selected problems. 
Summary. 


FORCE BASIS POR DETERMINING REQUIREMETTS 





The force baste used in determining requirenente is showa on 
the next three charts. All data are expressed as a percent of the 
active forces in being on M-Day. For logistic planning purposes 
we place D-Dny at Mf 6 months. The first chart shows the Post M-Day 
mht iicotion of forces authorized in the Joint Strategic Objectives 
Plan vith en M-Day of July 1, 1961 witch is our authorised planning 
base. The Post M-Day mobilization build up by Military Service is 
showa on the right. Anmsy enters M-Day vith 14 divisions, and proceeds 


to build up its forces to 21 divisions et Mf 1; then continues as 
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indicated to l2 divisions by Mf 6 or D-Day, Kavy begins vith Gb 


ut 


coubat ships, increases its forces to 1,0b4 ships by the end of the 
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first month ant, as © » to 1,630 combat ships ty NJ 6. Air 


Force increases its 101 wings to 140 vings by Mf 1 and maintains 





armen: eset. ADP Hele 
—_— | 21 /s 
that 140 ving structure constant throughout the build-up period. 
In like manner, the Marine Corps’ strength et M-Day is 3 divisions 
ent air vings. These are increased mediately to 4 division/air 
wings and maintained constant thereafter. The forces are portrayed 
on the left as @ porceutage increase to the active forces on M-Day, 
during the M to D-Day build-up period. The Amy mobilices ite forces 
Giscidhein Gio din ceattina tettadinn to 1008 ob dn thd edit 
Mf 1 month; 229% by Mf 3; and OS ty Mf 6 months. Comparable 
positions for the Navy are 153% of its beginning forces by Mf 1 
225% ty Mf 3; and ORE ty Mf 6. Both the Air Force and the Marines 
complete their build up by M / 1 month with the former increasing to 
139% of ite M-Day force ani the latter 1376. 
The deployment of these forces during the WN to Mf 6 and D to 


D f 6 plansing period is pictured here, J50P-61 stops at D-Day. 


Post D-Day force projections, therefore, represent Service plans. 
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Por logistic planning purposes only, the deploynest depicted here 
provides a basis for deternining coudet requirements for the forces 


engage’. Accordingly, they should not be interpreted as how éeploynent 
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of the forces would sctually take place under « variety of ble 





conditions. The effects of ouclear attack are not reflected is 





these force levels. For the Aruy snd Marine Corps, the éeploynent 
figures represent total forces outside the 0, 8. Yor the avy, 
deployment figures represent ships on station, and exclude ships ia 
port in the U. 8., or enroute. Vor the Air Force all combat units 
are shown as deployed, incluting thooe ta the U, 8., since all are 
acan eee their iain Ste te ee tome or 
the 14 Arcy Divisions is being on M-Day, 8 are deployed; these rise 
ao © Sena of Gh Chebehenn ty Dlty ond eenttes Wrest, 00 Salim 
until all 42 are assumed to be deployed at Df 6 months. Of the 
Savy's 684 combat chips on M-Day, 10 are deployed. These rice te 
@ level of 1,141 chips by D-Day, viich remain on station throughout 


the D to D f 6 period. The Air Force increases the deployment of 


its total force to 140 vings ty MJ 1, It remains constant through — 
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pf i, after vhich attrition reduces the force by 52 wings, leaving 
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65 ving equivalents et D / 6. The Marine Corps starts on M-Day with 


one of ite three divisions deployed and focreases that deployment 
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to the point where the D-Day force of 4 division/air vings is 
aemmed to be fully deployed. ‘This level of force remains constant 
during the Post D-Day period. 

The thir chart shovs the relationship of U. 6. forces einen 
in linited war, to the active force structure and the Post M-Day 
mobilization of forces. An ectual unified command contingency plas. 
for resumption of hostilities in Korea is used for logistic planning 


purposes. 2 Arny divisioas or 13% of its active forces are assumed 


in this plan to be camitted on M-Day to limited war. These rise to 


oe 
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6 divieions or 40% of the active forces by Mf 3 months. 114 
combatant ships or 16.64 of those in the active forces vill be 
committed on M-Day, increasing to 245 ships or 364 of the active 
forces by Mf 3. The Marine Corps vith 1 division or 1/3 of its 
M-Day force, vill increase its cocmitment of forces to 2 divisions 


or 2/3 of its active forces by Mf 2 months, It is not planed for 
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the Air Force to camnit forces over and above the 6 wings planned 


for commitment on M-Day., This axounts to % of its active forces 
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on that day. Not shown here, are those iniigenous forces which 


may require support in limited war. The degree of support could . 
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be substantial, particularly for nawy materiel. 

This chart shows the overall status of our quantitative 
readiness, in percent to total dollar figures. The requirement 
to support the total force objectives unter the plen is show as 
the 100% line, Assets on 1 July 1962 to meet this requirement vill 
be T7f of this need, of which 48.5% will be comprised of aircraft, 
ships and strategic missiles. If we look at the active and selected 
reserva forces portion of the total, our estimate of assets will 
bring us to a readiness position of 844 of the requirement for these 
forces. For such capital items as aircraft, ships and strategie 
missiles, the requirement is based on the estizated availability of 
the items involved. For other hard goods, the requirement is derived 
from the force objective, just discussed. 


Aa evaluation of our resiiness status, by Military Gervice, for 
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these other hard goods vhich are calculated against the force objective, 


shovs that rateriel to support the active ani selected reserve forces 
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is as follows: 

64, for Aray ' 

Log for the Marine Corps 
We are faced vith « qualitative os well as quantitative problea 
which selusee din cthictticiints & tn tetdotttes ant eotestiadiy, 
dhlneas of 100% readiness oe quantitative basis vill still 
leave us vith a substactial modernization problen. 

Illustrative of our qualitative situation is the folloving 
chart which shovs the probles of modernization cycles. The 90 
millimeter ant 120 millimeter enti-alreraft guns have served their 
purpose for over 15 yoers. ow now pave @ very limited defense 
capability and are being phased out for modern weapons cepable of 


des.teying today's supersonic alreraft. The Nike-Ajax has been 
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operational for only five years but fs being modernized to the Nike- 
Bercules, Within the next five years, it is anticipated that the 


Nike-Zeus will be in the engineer-user test phase. The next chart 
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way anny Ee 
shovs the projected M-Day eompesttics of the ‘ibn tibhiia 
forces in the Air Defense Cammni and the Air National Cuard. 
early all the eircraft in the regular forces will te supersonie 
and most will heve an atomic capability. The National Guard forces 
are equipped primarily with subsonic aircraft, with 69% of the forces 
equipped with aircraft having no ataniec or Falcon capability, This 
is explained by the fact that guaniily nev ehverets ese ast yustienst 
for the Air National Guard. Both the Air Reserve ani Air National 
Quard units are equipped with aircraft viich are transferred fros 
the Regular Air Force as it receives more modern aircraft equipoect. 
Same of these aircraft, even though subsonic, are mtins 
effective operational aircraft. 

In other areas, our rate of modernization is not keeping pace 

ath the obsolescence of existing equipment. Our deferral of ship 


replacement bas reached a point viere the Navy foresees the loss of 
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one half its force within the next ten years. To varying degrees, 
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either their force or equiymest needs, In several instances our > 
i ‘Va 
technology complicates the problem by out-distancing previously 
accepted modernization cycles. 
Besic policy refers to tvo other aspects of our materiel 
readiness exi I will adtress myself to these very briefly. One 
of these requires provision of reasonably protected prepositioned 
stocks outside the United States. The next chart shows the current 
status of such stocks. The tars show the percentage of the require- 
ment for prepositioned st-cks vhich is located vith forces or in 
depots oversens. All Eervices ha un On te tune 
their requirenest, with Marine Corps ani Navy lo the best position, 
Most of the Air Force prepositioned stocks are vith or immediately 
accessible to the using wits as shows on the green portion of the 
bar, walle moct of the Arny ai Marine Corps stocks are in depots 


as show in the yellow portion of the bars. Navy aexzamiticn and 


petroleim products sre likevice in stornge elites. Additional pre- 
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positinned stocks of all types of Navy supplies, are afloat with thir 





mobile logistic support forces. 
19 
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Limited protection of these prepositioned reserve stocks has no Mio 

been provided for ex=umition and part of the petrolew products. 

Sidie eeitatnien te tb eecuan ne Genre Wh Cemee 
but is of doubtful value against direct attack with muclear weapons. 
Protection c other supplies depenis alnost vbolly on dispersal. 

The Navy's mobile logistic support forces represent one type of 
dicyersal. Sn ew etn eine Gee me ce 
shocks Sate mmscens quai, queswel, Gagete, Snsteah of esaseatuatinn 
thes in a few large specialized depots. The grovth of the Soviet 
tactical missile cepability, weich is forecast in current National 
Intelligence Esticates, mikes it unlikely that substantial protection 
coul4 be provided against direct attack. It now eppears vital that 

' greater exphasis be placed on the protection of critical supplies 
and fecilities in the United States. I will discuss this probles 
parthan tn comactien vith thn qudtiien of Satenpesaties cttech Geman 


ascucptions into our planning for general wr. 
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Our industrial base to support the ples is generally aiequate,. 
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This bese consists of our current producers, viich are a cocbinstion 
of private enterprise ani the active portion of our DOD owed 
industrial facilities. This chart shows the progress being male . 


in reaijusting our packaged plants to the changes in strategic 





concepts. Packnged plants are, for the most part, groups of machine 
tools aod production equigmeat held et « macufacturing facility or 

in storage to procuce specific a en4 itens for mobilization. 
As @ result of our continuing reviev, considerable progress has been 
mote in making these tools available for general re-distribution and 
utilization or disposal. Since April of this year, we have cancelled 
210 such packages or 35% of the total that had teen establiated. 

105 or 17$ have teen re-ngproved ville the rezainter ecounting to 294 
or 484 are under review. 


Cou LUsIag 





The ctatus against the NSC objectives my be mxrariced es follovs -- 


necessarily these represent overall situations end do not reflect the 
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Service variations associated with each of the objectives, 
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Readiness against the first objective exists in terms of 
quantities but not in terms of modernized materiel. 

Readiness against the secont objective exists in part but 
deficiencies in quantities as wll as qelity preclude « status 

equal to tha high standards contained in this objective. 

Reatiness aguinst the third objective is extremely 2inited. 

: Rontiness against the fourth objective exists in terns of 
industrial capacity to meet the rate of combat conmmption, provided 
there is no damage to our production resources. 

Pre M-Day positioning of selected supplies within the continestal 
United States is reasonable for limited war but relocation ow te 
required unfer attack damage asewoptions. 

Pre M-Imy positiening of selected supplies, reasonably protected, 
outside the United States has been acoceplished in part, 


Maintenance ant support of intustrial capability to replenish 
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stocks for wee in local var existe. 


6ELICTED PROBLES 





I com nov to the planning prodlen areas vhich I cited last Spring: 
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caceiy, the M to Mf 6 mosthe bulld Up, tatfvidual Bervice interpre: 
tations of Post D-Day plenaing ani the question of reflecting attack 
damage assumptions in our planning for general var. 


In my Mey briefing, I listed as a major probdles ares in planning 





cttinan, Cn tenttiiliee Cth “tn waite @ 00s inh entenatin 
and deployment might precede the outbreak of general war” ani stated 
Gch 0 so-cnibintten of ts Creme eth  ehtieen, A re- 
evalustion of these esmmptions has been unfertaken, but as yet ve 

have not com to a satisfactory conclusion. 

As noted earlier, we have not attexpted to reflect the effects 
of attack dacase in plenning force leve’s for general wr. The JCS 
have felt it infeasible to base plamiing on the results of any single 
wer-gaze analysis, because of the mmy possible variations in the 


design of eneny attacks andi ia the effectiveness of our active 


defenses against attack. Further, it wuld not be necessary to 


UT YOTIEOTIGng 103 petztssetood, 


reflect attack Gm=uage in force levels in orfer to insure balanced 
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support, if we could reasonably esse that the effects of attack 
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denge on forces wuld be proportional to the effects on support, 
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Studies have nov made clear that we can not reasousbly asmce 
thet attack damage to forces vill be even roughly proportional to 
demage to support, but may be either mch higher or much lower, 
depenting om the type of forces, and on the policies for the 
geographical distribution of logistic support. Thus it is aude 


escential to consider in some detail the probable effect of attack 


on both forces and supporting resources, if we are to have any 





prospect of providing effective post-attack support for surviving 
forces. 


A study of bezaré probabilities consistent with forecast Soviet 





capabilities in 1962 is now nearing completion. This new stuly, 
being made in collaboration vith OCIM, considers; (a) A renge of 
possible attack designs; (>) chance variations in eborts, attrition, 


ami aiming error; (c) rnotom variations in the direction anf epecd 
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of the winds carrying fall<wt. The results of this analysis vill 


provide a basis for calculating the chance of loss of personel or 
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materiel at particuler locationsy for finding the places vtere the 





harord im lensty end for appraising in dition ob Guia 
kinéts of protective measures in relation to their cost, 
Preliminary results of this study show that about one-thin of 
the depot wrchouse space in the U. B., wuld likely survive a pre- 
metitated surprice attack in 1962. Despite the substantial encunts 
of materiel surviving attack, war-geme studies have show that unier 
present distribution patterns very little continuing military | 
capability wouléd survive. This is because most of our depots are 
specialized in a particular class of products, and the surviving 
stocks would te so bedly unbalanced that no surviving weapon systen 
woul4 be supportable. It seems clear that stuly mist te given to 
the desirability of relocating a limited portion of selected assets 
po as to provide greater assurance of balanced post-attack support 


for a few veapon systems. To do this, however, ve must decide viat 
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our post-attack national and military objectives vill te. If we plan 
to try to support everything, w will not likely be able to support 


anything. 
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So gumarize, Mr. President, ve have review the status of 
our oni reafiness on a quantitative ani qualitative basis, 
related to Basic National Security Policy Objectives. We have 
also reported on the progress being mie on the planning probless 
outlined last Spring. Ve believe the eamers to some of the probdless 
outlined my evolve from the studies we are undertaking in refining 
the rsbilization tace support concept anf the application of attack 
éacage to cur logictics plenning. Solutions ere essential for the 
icproved materiel posture required by Basic National Security Policy 


Cdjectives . 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESDENT 
December 19, 1958 - 2:30 PM 


Others present: Secretary Herter 
Asst. Secretary Murphy 
General Twining 
Secretary Quarles 
Mr. McCone 
General Loper 
Mr. Gordon Gray 
Admiral Parker 
Colonel Schinz 


General Goodpaster 
Major Eisenhower 





The purpose of this meeting was to present for the President's approval 


the joint Defense/AEC proposal for dispersal of atamic weapons. 
(State had concurred.) Various items of discussion came out during 


the presentation. Essentially, these were: 


a. Custody of atomic weapons, specifically that the military 
commanders be authorized to act as the ac at of the AEC in maintaining 


custody of aturnic weapons. 


b. The precarious nature of our base agreements in such coustries 
AS TIIIISS Ss lisiieees from « political standpoint. 

¢. Means of safeguarding dispersed atomic weapons in the event 
of limited or general war. 


d. Relationship of the AEC with the Joint Congressional C onmittce 
on Atomic Energy in operational matters. 


In further discussion, the President stressed certain points of particular 
interest. He queried how well protected our weapons are overseas, and 
Mr. Quarles said they have the same protective arrangements as bere. 
The President added that be had the fecling there was increasing lack of 
control on these weapons, and emphasized that there must be no care- 
lessness ic their custody. General Twining pointed out the need to 
balance conflicting coasiderations: while dispersal undoubtedly lessecs 


control, if the weapor.s are not locally available to cornmmanders Ls an 
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emergency they may not arrive in time. The President commented 
that, as to anti-aircraft and anti-submarine weapons, he did not 

have too much reservation; when it comes to increasing the surmber 
of large weapons that are dispersed, be wanted very careful review 


of protective arrangements. 


The President then asked how many weapons could be carried ----+-- 
*TlIctl i. com the first sortie; no one was able to give him a definite 
answer. He said bis thinking was that the United States may not be 
able to carry out more than ome sortie from this area, because fields 
could well be immediately destroyed. He asked as to the Defense 
thinking on this matter, indicating that while enough weapons to a 

the planes that are etationed there could logically be kept on ha 
one must ask why we could not send the other B-47s planned for 
straight frormn the United States with weapons aboard. The Defe 


merbers said they would study this matter further. at 





The President approved the dispersal plan as presented by Admira) 
Parker. However, be desired that he be briefed at a later date on 

the planning by which this dispersion scheme has been calculated in 
order to afford optimum economy and usefulness of our national stock - 


pile. (Scheduled for January 5, 1959.) 


ef et * 


At this point Admiral Parker and Colonel Schins departed and Mr. Lay 
joined the group. : 
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The group then presented a letter for the President's approval entitled 
“lastraections for the Expenditure of Nuclear Weapons in Accordance 
with the Presidential Authorization dated May 22, 1957." Mr. Gray 
brought the President up to date on this subject by reminding him that 
the matter had been discussed this last September in Newport, at 
which time Mr. Gray bad presented a version of theee instructions 
agreed between Department of State and Department of Defense. At 
that time the President had raised certain questions. Mr. Gray | 


stated that the language had been agreed but bad at that time been too 


brood is that it allowed’:°*°...+++:-+-+ attack any element of Sino- 


Soviet forces, without restriction. He pointed out the revised language 


wS®383S poyrup 
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in this letter states with relation to retaliatory missions: ...5+++++****** 


“er 
ge0ee000000S090% ** ee esesereeeeere : 
eseeeeeverrr” 


In regard to this language, the President questioned the status of Ching, 
pointing out that only the Soviet Union has been mentioned. 

{At this time word was received that the ATLAS satellite was trans 
mitting the President's voice over the radio.) 


Mr. Quarles, in answer to the President's question, stated that this 
limmitation does nct preclude an attack on China. 
The President then asked whether these instructions were confined to 
a situation in which the enemy used nuclear weapons. Mr. Gray re- 
sponded to this by pointing out that they apnly to any attack, nuclear 

or non-auclear, which threatens to destroy U.S. forces overseas. He 
pointed out, bowever, that it requires a clear situation soeeeeesesrsse® 


eee ete occ ccceecoooscssee’® Mr. Caries affirmed this etate- 
ment adding that pursuit into any tertatory .4 necessary is permitted 


except into the USSR, unless eee etc c cee cee ces there has been an 
attack on the U.S, -- in which case pursuit into the USSR is authorized. 


The President expressed his concern by citing the example in which 

an enemy submarine shoots two torpedoes into a carrier. Im this case, 

does the commander suddenly decide that he must destroy targets on 

land in order to assure the safety of the rest of the force? In other 

words, he points out there is an infinite variety of conditions possible. 

To this Mr. Quarles answered that this letter sets forth principles only 

and that each commander will receive separate instructions, each sect | 
to be specifically approved by the President. | 
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The President continucd to stress the point of degree of retaliation. 

He cited the case of China. There he felt that we might hit bases 

which threaten U.S. forces and would not go so far as to hit Chungking 

with big weapons, Mr. Gray Saic that retaliation would be only suffi- | 
cient to eliminate the local threat of Sino-Soviet Bloc forces. 
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The President continued to express doubt on the degree of response, 
citing the USS PANAY incident of 1937 as a case of attack on a portion 
of a U.S. force. This type of incident is exactly what he does not want 
parlayed into a major attack on our fleet. (Mr. Murphy gave as an 


example the necessity to strike:..--++*+--*"in the event of action in 


assurance that this letter sets forth principles only and that the imple- 
menting instructions will deal with these contingencies specifically. 


The discussion then turned to;7[IIISIIIIIsessssssssis sissies see: 


. bel al 
see ShdhddoPOP PTT IT 1 iL15oSees ee PT TIT lll i113 5eee erry eee 
. “ee? “ere 
oeeeeeee “ere “ere ° 
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* 
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"be granted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with Presidential approval in 
each case. Such instructions will go to the unified commanders se 





oeeeeenerr-e sae 
-4>+- eeeeeeretererrer® 
@ eeeeeererr® 
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Department, one to the State Department, and one retained in the 
President's files. To this the President did net respond, but stated 
that he would like to retain this letter for further cxarninationa. 


| 
2) 
a 
® 
~- 
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~ 
see “** -- ceeee eee ee oeer reer gccesoseserse® eeseseseeeveoese® » 
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sossesesisiisisisiscecsssssisisissssssccsscsisstssscescesssscessss: in 
eiiisissesecsscscsssesssssscsessesssssssesssscsssscesssssesssscesss 5 
4 PPTTT ITT ett eeeeer ri ri Ti estes heer rerri ry. S4>SeeTT ITT Tht. . rh 
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eeteeretiesteeeserecsstiss Siseeseseserististeeeeseeesstisesiiis ~ o 
sSilssessessasssesseossossecsscessssssesssssesss cess sssesescees co 
sees e rere iii ttisher ery. sa eeeeeeee eeeeee* Sila eereeres 0 4 
occ ceceseeseseses® eer -—: 
Mr. Gray pointed out that if this letter is approved, it should be typed 2 7 
in three copies, one of which should be addrossed to the Defense 4 S 
© 
te) 


Mr. Quarles pointed out that the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Stal! would be seeing the President on Monday, December 22, 
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and it could be discussed further at thattime. This the President 
approved. 


(It was later decided to hold off this discussion in order to give 
the President time to study the paper.) 


Sh Sd Kar herner 


John S. D. Eisenhower 
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Decernber 23, 1958 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
December 22, 1958 -- 10:00 AM 


Others present: Secretary McElroy 
Secretary Quarles 
General Taylor 
Admiral Burke 
General Pate 
General White 
General Lemay 
Mr. Gordon Gray 
Mr. Harlow 
General Goodpaster 
Major Eisenhower 





Secretary Quarles, in speaking for the Department of Defense, sum- 
marized the questions for discussion as: (a) the revision of the Key 

West Directive in the light of the Defense Department reorganization, 
and (b) certain issues as to Service-DOD relationships in that direc- 


tive. 


Turning first to the revision of the Key West Directive as a whole 
(DOD Directive 5100), Mr. Quarles described it as a functional paper 
which sets forth the working relationship between unified and specified 
commands, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, channels of cormmand requests, 
etc. As pertains to the military Services, and their relationship to 
each other (roles and missions), Mr. Quarles stated that this directive 
indicates nothing new. He assured the President, however, that the 
provisions of the new unified command plan have been brought into this 
directive without disagreement. 


Mr. Quarles went on to say there were one or two points unresolved 

in this directive, however. In particular, he mentioned the manner in 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff are portrayed in the organization charts 
of the Departrnent of Defense. In the two directives which are current, 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense proper is considered an extension 
of the person of the Secretary of Defense himself; whereas the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are treated as a separate military staff, through whom 
the Secretary of Defense issues his instructions in exercising strategic 
direction of our armed services. Mr. Quarles said that this proposed 
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revision of the directive has also placed the Joint Chiefs of Staff outside 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense; however, he feels that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could better be included within the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. In response to a question from the President, Mr. Quarles 
admitted that this problem is largely one of sermantics, since the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense in either case would be 
components under the Secretary of Defense. Mr. McElroy pointed out 


that in the proposed directive the Assistant Secretaries are in one grou 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the other. 


General Twining then spoke for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He pointed 

out that the Chiefs wish to avoid being under Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. He supported this view by citing that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are responsible by law to be advisers to the President and to the National 
Security Council, as well as to the Secretary of Defense. He feels that 
incorporation of the Joint Chiefs establishment into the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense would be downgrading to them, and this would be 


bad for morale. He finished by stating that the “reorganization group" 
had not recormmenced this change. 
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The President then stated a basic viewpoint with regard to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which is that a staff should be organized as the boss 
wants it organized. Minute organizational details he described as 
"straining ata gnat." Regardless of the wording of the law, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are direct subordinates of the Secretary of Defense -- 
they are his military staff. He recognized that the Joint Chiefs are 
probably concerned most about being placed under the Assistant 
Secretaries. General Twining assured the President that any arrange- 
ment will work and that this disagreement as to organization is largely 
a matter of prestige, the President then went on to surmmarize his con- 
viction that in the defense of the United States the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are far more important as a corporate body than as a collection of 
individual Service Chiefs; that if he were the Secretary of Defense he 
would not object to anything designed to maintain the dignity of the Joint 
Chiefs; and that the Joint Chiefs serve the Secretary of Defense primarily. 
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After Admiral Burke reinforced General Twining's opinion as to the 
importance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff vis-a-vis the Assistant Secre- 
taries, General Taylor showed the President a diagram indicating an 


organization with the Joint Chiefs carried separately from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 





To this the President commented that mili- 
tary chiefs have always been technically considered advisers to the 

















Presidentiever since 1903, but he is anxious that the Joint Chiefs be 
recognized as primarily a military staff for the Secretary of Defense. 
Therefore, he criticized drawing the line on the chart from the Joint 
Chiefs to the President equally as dark as that drawn from the Joint 
Chiefs to the Secretary of Defense. (The line to the Secretary of 
Defense should be solid, indicating direct line of responsibility.) He 
admitted that the Joint Chiefs do have an additional responsibility and 
stated that he will always see the Chief of a Ser: ice on matters of 
importance to that Service. 





In summation, the President stated that he would solve the organization 
diagram by drawing two boxes, one for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
other for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. These two boxes 
should be joined with a dotted line, indicating close coordination, and 
he did not object to another dotted line running from the Joint Chiefs 

to the President. He recognized that the problem that would exist if 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were incorporated directly into the Depart ‘d 
ment of Defense office in that Assistant Secretaries might be prong ito 
oversupervise. He stated further that Assistant Secretaries are 
created in order to make the job of the Joint Chiefs easier; and are 
not designed to be their superiors. 






ee * * 


The President then proceeded to a problem corollary to that just dis- 
cussed. He said that he did not see why we continue to use the term 
“joint.” Any arrateg! ¢ plan should be considered a "defense" plan 
(rather than a "joint" plan) which means that it is unified from its in- 
ception and is not the result of a welding of separate efforts. He stated 
that he would designate the senior military body the "Military Chiefs 

of Staff for Defense" rather than the "Joint Chiefs of Staff." This he 
said he would do in spite of current legislation, in answer to Mr. Quarles’ 
staternent that the narne "Joint Chiefs of Staff" is statutory. (in this con- 
nection, the President pointed owi that his residence is designated by law 
as the Executive Mansion, but h., has never heard it referred to as any- 
thing but the White House. He voiced the opinion that many of these 
terms came about as a result of the school systems.) 








The President then surmmarized the matters he would like to insure in 
his last two years in office. These he listed as follows: 


(a) A realization of the fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of Defense. 
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(b) Recogntion of the fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff com- 
prise a single group and not a collection of Service Chiefs. (The 
President recognizes that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have some re- 
sponsibilities to the President. ) 


(c) Amalgamation of the present “Joint Staff" into a truly 
single staff. 


Mr. Quarles then stated that the only problem is to be sure that the 
Department of Defense is implementing the President's desires. 

He invited comments from Mr. Harlow and General Goodpaster. ~~ 
Mr. Harlow summarized his view of the President's desires on the 
responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of De- 

fense, ermphasizing the staternent of the President that excessive 

debate over organizational detail constitutes "straining at a gnat." 

He considered these matters clear. He then questioned the matter 

of budgeting in this new directive. 


To this Mr. Quarles stated that the unified commanders make military 
requirements known to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Provisioning as such 
is requested by the Services through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense. Mr. Harlow objected to this explanation, point- 
ing out that a separate provisioning channel sets up two channels, in 
that the cormponent commanders of the unified commands go directly 
to the Services for their "provisioning." 


When the President voiced objections, Admiral Burke attempted to 
explain the situation to sore extent by assuring the President that 
the unified cormmander does know what is going on but does not con- 
cern himself with costs and finances. This appeared to alleviate 

the President's concern. General Taylor attempted to bring the mat- 
ter into focus by pointing out that the channel from the component 
commander to the chief of a service is a budgetary channel; but that 
the channel from a unified commander to the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 

a strategic channel. The President stated that he would approve this 
arrangement, provided that decisions on strategic matters such as 
the strength of reserves, the nurnbers of carriers, etc., are reserved 
to the unified cormmanders. 
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Mr. Harlow expressed doubt that the paragraph places it in quite that 
perspective. Therefore, Mr. Quarles and the President checked the 
wording and agreed it should be substantially as follows; ". . . upon 


the basis of the agreed defense military requirements of that command.” 








The President then brought up the question of intelligence services. 
He asked why there is not a solid military intelligence plan, pointing 
out that under existing arrangement three separate intelligence jobs 
must be done, and the material brought together. He stated he felt 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff could be better served by an autonomous 
intelligence service at the Defense level. 


Admiral Burke made a case for separate intelligence services based 
on his experience in CINCUNC, in which General Willoughby (G-2 of 
a unified command) had believed there were no Chinese in North 
Korea (November 1950). He expressed the opinion that in this cir- 
curmstance Service disagreements were healthy. He further went 
to mention a meeting on the subject of Laos conducted by the C 
Here the CIA had been able to quote from many sources, includi 
service intelligence. He felt the diversity had been helpful. 






General Taylor reinforced the views of Admiral Burke to some 
extent by stating that the Joint Staff is providing autonornous intel- 
ligence service for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and as such, will make 
a great contribution. He went further, however, to say that there 
are intelligence matters of unilateral Service concern that separate 
services should perform. 


The President admitted that every military force needs its means 
of intelligence. He felt tha: the basic difficulty in this area was the 
intelligence services located in the Pentagon. They should produce 
unified intelligence and the intelligence which is used by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should corme through unified channels, He went on 

to cormment on the fact that the War Colleges may contribute to the 
present insistence on separate intelligence services. He stated 

his opinion that War Colleges should lose their Service identification 
and should be designated as Defense Colleges No. 1, 2, Jand 4. On 
all the matters of intelligence, the President stated that he is not 
specifically requesting a change, but that he is requesting that the 
Department of Defense ponder these matters ‘seriously. 


John S. D. Eisenhower 


N- Sof 


‘ — is 
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msc $807/2 


Decenber 24, 1952 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


dated January 22, 195% 

“rasures to Carry Out the Concept 
of Shelter", dated March 24 and 26, 
and November 5 and 15, 1956 
"“Aiequacy of Government Research 
Programs in Non-Military Defense,* 
cated July 1, 1955 

"The Humber of Nuclear Weapons which 
Night be Tolerable to «orld Populations’, 
dated July 7, 1955 

“Survival of Population Following a 
Massive Nuclear exchange", dated 
June 27, 1955 

"Status of Shelter Measures as of 
June 3, 1955", dated July 1, 1958 


At tho 360th NSC Meeting on March 27, 1958, the National Security 
Council, the Seerctary of tle Treasury, Jucge Lawrence =, Walsh for the 
Attorney General, the Director, Bureau of the Buiget, the Federai Civil 
Defense Administrator, Captain John H, horse, Jr. USN for the Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, an. the Chairman, Council of Beonomic Advisors, 
noted and discussed @ report on the subject (NSC $807) and (NSC 
Action 1852, approved by the President on April 2, 1958): 


(1) Agreed that certain measures should be undertaken to carry 
out the concept of fallout shelter for protection of the civil 
population against radiation hazard, in accordance with NSC Action 
No, lil2ec, A statement of these measures was circulated as 


usc 5807/T. 
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(2) Deferred action on the measures recommended in 
l-d (except the limited program in NSC Action No. 1562-b-(2)), 
2-5, 2-c, 5-d and 6-0 and -b of NSC S007; pending considerstica 


of certain studies and reports requested by the Council. 


Subsequently, such studies and reports vere submitted to the 
Council, which: 


(1) Hoted end dlecussed « report on “Adequacy of Goverment 
Research Prograns in Non-Military Defense” (Reference C(3)) and 
referrec it to the Director, OCIM, for study of the conclusicas 
therein (ce: pecially Conclusions Nos. 6 and 7 om page 2 of the 
Summary) and euch recommendations to the Council as he cight 
deem appropriate (NSC Action Mo. 1545). 


(2) Moted and discussed (NSC Actions Nos. 1946 and 1947) 
reports om “The Number of Nuclear which Might be Tolerable 
to World Populations” (Aeference e(e)) ami “Survival of Populatica 
Following a Massive Nuclear Exchange” (Reference C(5)). 


(3) Noted and discussed (NSC Action No. 1948) « report on 
"Status of Shelter Measures as of June 30, 1956" (Reference ©(6)); 
and noted that the Director, OCDM, would submit to the Council « 
supplementary stetus report following Congressional action on 
FY 1954 *ppropriations, and appropriate recommendations on shelter 
measures (including those on which action was deferred by NSC 
Action No, 1662-4) in the light of Congressional 
ection om appropriations and of further study of the reports 
referred’ to in subparagraphs (1) and (2) above. 


In this supplementary status report (Reference C(2), Movenber § 
and 16, 1956), the Director, OCDOM, stated that, except for paragraph 
S-b of NSC 5007, he Gid not recormend further ection at that tine on 
the ~ wr measures on which ection was ceferred by NOC Action 
Wo. li «ad. 


With relerence to paragraph 5-> of NSC 5607, the recormendations of 
the Director, CCDM, were discussed by the Council on December 11 and 16, 
1956. At the latter meeting, the Council (WSC Action No, 2020-b) 
egreed that, eas an edditional measure to provide some Federal example in 
the area of fallout shelter, the present program of shelter research and 
prototype comstruction should be broedened to provide specific emphasis 
on such research ané prototype construction in existing Pederal 
a This action was epproved by the President on December 24, 
19%. 
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Accorainzly, NSC 5607/1, revised by incorporation therein of NSC 
Action No. 2020-d and by deletion therefrom of paragraphs vhick called 
for reports which have now been noted and discussed by the Council, is 
tramemitted herewith as NSC 5607/2 for appropriate implerentatica of 
paregraph 1 by the Director, OCDM, and of paragraph 2 by the Director, 
OCDOM end the Director, Bureau of the Budget. 


NSC 5057/2 supersedes NSC 5607/1. 


JAMES S. IAY, JP. 
Executive Secretary 


cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Chairzas, Council of Bcomomic Advisers 
The Chairzcan, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence - 
The Special Assistant to the President ) 
for Science and Technology 3 
The Special Assistant to the President 59 
for Public Works Planning 34 
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MEASUBES TO CAREY OUT Te CONCEPT OF StELZES 


1, Sy NSC Action No, 1882-b, the National Security 
Council agreed the’ the foll measures should be under- 
taken to carry cut “se concept of fallout shelter for pro- 
tection of the civ’. population against radiation hazard, 
in accordance with NSC Action No. 15%2-d; 


a. A research and development program al the 
lines of the recommendations in paragraph 1-4 
NSC 5807, which reads as follows: 


"(1) Research and Development, including 
possetvene construction (exploiting sultiple-use 
principle to the saxisus) 


"(a) Besearch on oa rate) 


"Although sufficient knowledge of weapons’ 
effects and of shelter design now exists to 
permit proceeding with a complete and 
effective fallout shelter program if this 
were deemed desirable, expanded research 
is necessary to refine our knowledge, 
particularly of tlast shelter, and develop 
more economical and efficient shelter 
models, ina program of this sagnitudce, 
well considered research should save many 
times its iaitial cost. 


"The following program of research is 
already identified and can be undertaken 
as rapidly as funds are made available. 


"(1) The field testing, with muclear 
weapons, Of shelters, other structures, 
and shelter equipment; provision for 
development and execution of radiological 
defense measures; exposure of animals to 
weapons' effects; and the instrumentation 
necessary to evaluate results obtained. 

«««== 32.0 Millions 


"(11) The design of various prototype 
shelters, the development of shelter pro- 
grams, and develc;ment and laboratory 
testing of structures, facilities, equip- 
ment and materials not requiring muclear 


field tests. 
~~-e+ $1.0 Million 
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"(131) Studies dealing with psycho- 
logical, emotional, educational and sorale 
roblems and determinations of tolerance 
ts under emergency conditions; sedical, 
food, and water requirements in shelter 
habitation; and sanitary controls to 
permit tolerable occupation. 
~---~ $1.5 Millions 


"(iv) Development of architectural 
Gesigns and specifications for new types 
of multiple-use shelters which will be 
attractive as well as practical. The 
Committee believes that attention should be 
given to the use of grants to schools of 
architecture and eng ring which would 
stimulate curriculum development, training 
of new students, and new concepts of 
shelter design. . 

“s==== §2.0 Millions 


b. A limited progras of prototype construction of 
relatively small-capacity fallout shelters, differing in 
Gesign and type (locluding multiple-use) and adapted to 
Giffering onditions such as climate; appropriate tests 
by actual oocwpancy for realistic periods of time to be 
copducted after completion (total cost not to exceed 
$6 million). 


GS. A nation-wide survey along the lines recommended 
ig subparagraph 2-g of NSC » Which reads as follows: 


"2. Surveys and Pllot Studies 


“a. Development of estimated availability of 
existing shelter on a sampling basis 


"As a basis for national planning, 
Gefinitive information is seeded 
regarding the capability of existing 
structures to provide fallout 
shelter, particularly in large 
cities. he Committee reeommends 
that a survey of existing structures 


be condueted on a sampl is 
yield such information. “this would 
be handled through direct Federal 


contract, and would be completed in 
ome year. 
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6. Initiation of a program of public education salon 
the lines recommended ia paragraph 3 of NSC 5807, as 
modified by FCDA in the light of NSC discussion and as 
cutliced below (cost estisated at not over 612.5 sillion 
for FY 1959; subsequent anomal ropriations to be 
Geterzined on the basis of experience): 


Outline of Proposed Coverage of FCDA 
~iniormaticon and Education Progras 


CL) Djectives 


(a) Public understanding of nuclear weapons 
effects, particularly radiation. 


(>) Instruction on effective seasures of 
protection, 


(2) \ow-Key Characteristics 


The programs would avoid harzful over-excitesent 
of the people by careful treatment of the 
mature and imsinence of the threat. 


(a) Prudence, aot alars, is the keynote. All 
of our best efforts will be directed 
toward av muclear war; but prudence 
and «6 concern for the Country's future 
Gictate the desirability of taking steps 
to ove chances of survival in order to 
rebuild and protect our national heritage 
if muclear attack should occur. (We pay a 
lot of sonmey for insurance of various sorts 
while doling our best to avoid the con- 
tingencies against which we are irsuring 
curselves.) 


(bd) The national fallout shelter policy is 
based f{'‘raly om the philosophy of the 
obligation of each property-owner to 
provide protection on his own premises, 
The Federal Government will provide 
information on how to do it, backed up by 
example of ttre. fallout protection 
in its new wulldings in the future. 
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(3) Programs 


(a) Support of adult education programs to 
increase understanding of (1) the effects 
of nuclear weapons, (ii) what can be and 
is being done to provide protection, and 
(111) the place of individual preparedness 
in the total national security progran. 


(bd) Combination of training files, instruction 
materials, magazine articles (popular, 
trade, etc.), newspaper features, TV pro- 
grams, etc., aimed in appropriate con- 
bination at the following broad subjects: 


(1) Wuclear weapons effects on people, 
plants and animals. 


(ii) How to provide fallout protection, 


(i141) Family fallout protection (including 
Simple "How-to-do-it" information). 


(iv) Improvised home and basement 
shelters, 


(v) Protection of food and water. 

(vi) what governments (Federal, State, 
local) are doing about fallout 
protection, 

(vil) Radiological decontamination. 


(c) The use of national organizations to 
disseminate information, 


e. The elements of a base for rapid acceleration 
along the lines reccmmended in paragraph 4 of NSC 5807, 
which reads as fvollow:: 


"4, Elemerts of a Base for Rapid >Lons 
Acceleration Pb fons ay) 
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"The measures proposed above are designed 
to promote shelter construction without 
extensive financial participation by the 
Federal Government, The Committee rec- 
ognizes, however, the possibility that 
these measures may be ineffective and 
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that the Goverment might later wish to 
initiate a shelter prograz on an 
accelerated basjs. Many of the other 
recommended measures will assist in 
repar a base for rapid expansion, 

t in tion it is believed that 
specific attention should be given to 
the preparation of a “shelf” of plans 
and information which might save sonths 
of delay in an emergency. 


"Specific items proposed are: 


"(1) Identification of caterials, 
equipment and ower 
~--=- $1 Million (anmally) 


"(2) Preparation and maintenance of 
Standby orders and organization 
Nawee= §0.5 Million (annually) 


£. The incorporation of fallout shelter in the con- 
struction of new Federal civilian buildings, of suitable 
size, designed after this date, along the ilnes recon- 
mended in paragraph 5-a of NSC 5807, which reads as 
follows (supplemental appropriations for such shelter 
in buildings for which s have already been appropri- 
ated will not be sought): 


"S,. Incorporation of shelter in civilian 
Federal buildings 


"The Committee agrees that Pederal 
example is an indispensable element in 
any combination of measures designed to 
Stimulate State, local government, and 
private spending for fallout shelters. 


"a. New Construction ey pees aay) 


"Projections of new Federal con- 
struction activity (including the Post 
Office construction program, but 
excluding military construction) in- 
dicate a potential level of about 
125,000 shelter spaces anmually at an 
average cost of $52 per shelter space, 
This assumes utilization of new 
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buildings for community shelter where 
practicable, thereby setting an 
example to local Government and 
business, and avoiding charges of 
favored treatment for Federal 
enployees,." 


2. By NSC Action No, 2020-b, the Wational Security 
Council agreec that, as an additional tivasure to provide 
some Federal example in the area of fallout shelter, the 
present program of shelter research and prototype construc- 
tion should be broadened to provide specific emphasis on 
such research and prototype construction in existing Federal 


buildings. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


ny 


WASHINGTON a 

December 30, 1958 : “ 

Ne” 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT | 
(Wednesday, 24 December 1958, 9:45 a.m.) i 


i. I discussed the Record of Actions of the December 18 NSC 
meeting with particular reference to the Status of the Military Mobiliza- 
tion Base Program. I reminded the President that he had indicated 
that he wished the Department of Defense to keep under study the question 
of whether its mobilization base planning should continue to assume a , | 
mobilization period of six months prior to D-Day. The President said ; 
that he felt that it should be studied but that his guess was that planning 
had to aseurne both such a period and no period whatsoever. | also 
pointed out to the President that he had indicated that the Department of 
Defense should continue its efforts to find a means of taking bornb damage 
into account in its mobilization base planning while not making damage , 
assumptions so extravagant that no planning is feasible. I indicated to 
the President that Assistant Secretary McGuire felt that it would be helpful 
to be asked to report back to the NSC on developments arising out of this : 
study and I asked the President's approval for inclusion of a directive to ' 
this effect in the Record of Action. The President approved such a 
directive. 


2. I discussed the Record of Actions of the December 25 NSC 
meeting with particular reference to the intelligence briefing with respect 
to Cuba. I indicated to the President that 1 was a little concerned as to " 
what should be reflected in the Record of Actions in view of the indeterminate 
discussion. I suggested to him that the Record should reflect the statement : 
that "responsitle departments and agencies, particularly the Departments 
of State, Defense and Justice and the CIA are keeping the situation in Cuba | 
under continuing scrutiny with a view to taking appropriate actions in U.S. ’ 
security interests, and to making necessary contingency plans."" The 
President felt that this would be satisfactory with the addition of a clause 
reading, ‘on the initiative of the Secretary of State." 
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With further reference to the intelligence item with respect to | 
Cuba, I pointed out to the President that I had not been informed as to what 
was going on but that I had not pressed for any kind of directive in the t 
meeting because it was not clear to me whether tiere were not some } 
programe which he had approved. The President indicated that whereas t 
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General Goodpaster and Major Eisenhower kept him well informed as "4 
to intelligence reports, he had not known until the NSC meeting that the 
view of the U.S. Government was that of wishing to oppose Fidei 

Castro in any event. He then said that he felt the situation had been 
allowed to slip sornewhat. 


He then said, in the light of the Hull Board meeting with him on 
December 16, and in view of what I had told him with respect to the 
inadequacies of the 5412 Group and its procedures, he wished to discuss 
this matter with Allen Dulles and me as a matter of urgency and that he 
particularly had in mind an effort to regularize the 5412 procedures. He 
instructed me to get Allen Dulles at the earliest opportunity (this meeting 
was set up for Friday morning, December 26 at 9:00 a.m. ). 


3. I then discussed in general terms with the President further 
preparations for the Geneva conferences on test suspension and on surprise 
attack in the light of reports that he had received at the NSC from 
Ambassador Wadsworth and Mr. William C. Foster. I pointed out to him 
that some time ago he had instructed me to suggest to the Secretary of 
State that he have one committee which might deal with both conferences ; 
but that no formal action had been taken. I pointed out that the Secretary 
of State for one reason or another had been out of his office for an extended 
period of time. J recormmnended to the President that the continued 
preparations be lo-iged in an interdepartmental committee under the 
Chairmanship of the Secretary of State and composed additionally of the 
Secretary of Defense, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Director of Central Intelligence and Dr. Killian. The President approved 
this suggestion and indicated that he saw no reason now to continue 
Secretary Anderson as a member of this committee working on this problem. 
He also said that he wished George Allen brought in to the deliberations 
whenever his advice would be helpful and his official responsibilities were 
involved. He instructed me to follow the course of these matters and to 
continue to "needle" for action where necessary and to report to him when 


Gordon Gray. 


_~—“—-——— == <= - 
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WHITE HOUSE OFFICE, Project “Slesa Us “th ao (Iorartrd ” ‘ j / 
Re orgs, 1953-61 — ; : 


195) CONFIDENTIAL 


Q. To what extent did the JCS as « corporate body participate in the 
formation of 60 budget? 
on 


the FY 
A. (C) The JCS approved 3 Jam 5@ « Joint Strategic Objectives Plan 
(JS0P 61), which had been prepared in accordance with personnel guide- 
lines furnished by the Secretary of Defense and budgetary guidelines 
adopted by the JCS. The Joint Program for Planning states, as one of 
the purposes of the JSOP: 


*s. Provide ome of the bases for: 


"(1) The annual statement by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of 
military requirements to the Secretary of Defense for his considera- 
tion in developing his annual budgetary guidelines for a fiscal year* 
beginning two years subsequent to the echeduled date of approval. 


"(2) The preparation and justification of the annual 
mental budget requests for the same fiscal year as in (1) above, in 
conjunction with the Secretary of Defense's annual budgetary guidelines." 


(C) The Deputy Secretary of Defense subsequently approved this JSOP 
for use by the DOD as « common point of reference for strategic and 
mobilisation planning, subject to certain additional guidance which, 
included a statement that the JSOP would not be used as automatic 


Justification of personnel, procurement, installation, or budget programs. 


(C) DOD later issued directives to the individual seruices containing 
gaidance on materiel requirements programs, and FY 60 ‘strength for the 

ective services, the National Guard, and the Reserves. There resulted 

e coriles of meatings in which each service discussed ite budget with 

the Secretary of Defense and after which service budget cellings vere 
established. The services then submitted their individual budgets 

based on these ceilings to the Secretary of Defense for consolidation 

into a single Defense budget. 


(C) Om 5 Dec 58 thie Defense budget was presented to the JOS who 
advised** the Secretary of Defense that the Defense budget level is 
adequate to provide for the essential programs necessary for the 
defense of the nation but the JCS all have reservations with respect 
to funding some segzents of their respective service programs. 
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*For JSOP 61 the pertinent fiscal year is FY 60. 
**JCS Memo for Sec/Def "JCS Position on the FY 60 Budget* dated 6 Dec 58, 
quoted in ansver to next question. . 
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(C) As reflected above, the JCS participation in budget formulation 
was minimal. The JSOP and JCS deliberations on individual weapons, 
plans, procedures and strategic and organizational concepts undoubtedly 
have an influence om the budget, but s'nce budget submissions are 

made directly by the services to the DOD and not through the JCS, the 
JCS as a corporate body were not directly involved in the formation 
of the FY 60 budget; they merely commented on the overall Defense 


budget after it was completed. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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Q. What is the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the military 
eufficiency of this budget? 


A. (C) Om 5 Dec 58 the DOD budget for FY & was presented to the JCS 
who sent the following comment to the Secretary of Defense: 


"The Joint Chiefs of Staff comeider that the FY 1960 proposed 
expenditure figure of $41,165,000,000 is adequate to provide for the 
essential programs necessary for the defense of the nation for the 
period under consideration. They find no serious gaps in the key 
elements of the budget in ite present form, but al) have reservations 
with respect to the funding of some segments of their respective 
service prograns.* 
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January 7, 1959 , ey 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Review of NSC 5410/1 
REFERENCES: A. ¢ 5410/1 


, 
: 
B. nsec 5310/1 


C. NSC Actions Nos. 1077 and 1102 


The enclosed Discussion Paper, prepared by the NSc Planning 
tf Board, is transmitsec herewith as a basis for discussion of 
the subject by the National Security Council at its meeting 
on Thursday, January 22, 1959. 


It is requested that special security precautions be — 
observea in tne hangains of tne enclosure, and tnat access pe 








to it be limited on a need-to-xnow basis. 





JAMES S, LAY, JR, "\ans 
Executive Secretary — 


cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
he Chairman, Joint Cniefs of Staff °" 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
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NSC Planning Board review of NSC 5410/1, "U. S. Odjectives 
in the Event of General War with the Soviet Bloc” (approved 
April 29, 1954) hes developed a number of fundamental issues 
which the Planning Bosrd submits herewith for discussion by the 
National Security Council, with a view to receiving guidance as 
a basis for rescinding or revising NSC 5410/1. 

1. Should a statement of U. S. policy in the event of war 
be limited to the sudject of existing policy (NSC 5410/1), 4. e., 
U. S. objectives in the event of general war with the Soviet 
Bloc; or should it cover additional contingencies such as 
(a) major war initiated by Communist Ching, ‘and (>) other war 
initiated by e member of “he Sinr-Soviet Blocy)** 

2. In the light of the capability of the United States 
and the USSR in tre foreseeable future to destroy one another, 
even after a surprise nuclear attack, should the United States 
in the event of general war initiated by the USSR: 

Despite the loss of U. S&S. lives and resources which 
might be involved, endeavor by all necessary means to reduce 
the capabilities of the USSR to the point where it has 
lost its will or ability to wage war against the United 
States and its allies; end yet be prepared to consider an 


Tr offer by the USSR to cut short the nuclear exchange at a 


~ — = «+ 
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point advantageous to the United States, even though the 
USSR might retain some will and ebility to continue the 


-_-- 


struggle? 
3. Should the United States accept an otherwise 





advantageous settlement: 
a. If Communist cortroi were maintained over the 


Satellites? 


‘Rl 


b. If a Corsaunist Government retained power in the 
USSR? 

Ce Only if all Communist controls were destroyed? 
4, In the event of general war initiated by the USSR, 


should the United States seek to keep Comaunist China out of 


kG 


fw the war, or endeavor by all necessary means to reduce the 
cepebilities of Comuunist China to the point where it would be 


unable to endanger the security of the United States? 


5. In the event of major war initiated by Communist — 
China, or war initiated by a state oth r than the USSR, in - 
which the USSR did not participate at the beginning, should Soe 
the United States, in orcer to avoid @ ¢lear and immediate ive 
Ganger of general war with the USSR, be prepared to terminate aie 


hostilities before the aggressor state had lost its will or 


Pa 


ability to continue to wage war? 


ron 
‘ 


6. Can and should the United States undertake now to 
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formulate post-war policies and plans, @e.g., terms of enemy 


surrender, border and territorial arrengements, administration 
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of eneny territory, and independence for national minorities? 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
January 12, 1959 


Others present: Dr. Killian 
Dr. Kistiakowsky 
General Goodpaster 





Dr. Kistiakowsky said that, as the Geneva meetings on Surprise 
Attack went along, he became more and more impressed with 
the hazards to the United States of a system of inspection against 
surprise attack. While we tabled papers asserting the value of 
such a system, privately he had growing concern about it. Such 
a system would reveal detailed information on our deployments, 
our readiness, andthe protective strengths and arrangements 
for our striking forces. If the system failed to give us warning, 
it would have given great net advantage to the Soviets. This 
advantage becomes especially great with ballistic missiles and 
supersonic aircraft. 


The President recalled that he took initiative in 1955 (at Geneva) 
in proposing aerial inspection against the “means of delivery" 

of highly destructive weapons; at that time such means of delivery 
were aircraft. Except for that proposal, he said he had never 
been wedded to the concept of inspection against surprise attack. 
In particular, he questioned the significance of the far north, 
which to him is simply an area of passage. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky added that, as against missile launching sub- 
marmmes, no way to monitor was seen. He added that bnth the 
scientists andthe military men of the group came to feel that 

the only fruitful approach to this is to couple inspection with arms 
limitation. Through such a means, a reduction in the threat 
would be accomplished, without it being dependent for us upon 
obtaining split-second warning. There would be ample time to 
observe whether forces had in fact been reduced to and held at 
agreed levels, Such a limitation, in the case of aircraft, 

might provide that only so many could be in the air at once. Total 
nurnbers of missiles might be limited. As to submarines, not 
more than a certain 1urnber rnight be allowed to be on Station. 
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The President recognized the difficulties but pointed out that, 

if we do not follow this line, we must face the question what line 
do we follow. He did not see much hope for a world engaged 
in all-out effort on military build-up, military technology, 

and tremendous attempts at secrecy. One reason for seeking 
an inspection system in connection with the atomic testing is 
that if we get one such system we may then be able to go on 
another. He recognized that this matter is very difficult, 
added that, with aerial inspection, we can find out where great 
military concentrations are located, and what is their state o 
readiness. Even if the Soviets should be contemplating a 
massive surprise attack, if they wish to secure the results of 
such an attack they must prepare forces to move into the devastated 
areas, and these we could see. He concluded by saying that, in 
the long run, no country can advance intellectually and in terms 

of its culture and well-being if it has to devote everything to 
military build-up. 






or,% 


Dr. Killian said that in view of the gravity of this matter there 

is a need to have a more sustained study under way. He suggested 
setting up Study groups, and a standing group of top governmental 
officials concerned who would follow the matter. They would go 
deeply into the problems involved in monitoring surprise attack. 
Dr. Kistiakowsky commented at this point that the Soviets have 
had a high-powered group at work since the end of World War Il 
on disarmament. They were very well up on this subject, as 
evidenced by the fact that when our delegation made proposals 

at Geneva, the Soviets instantly showed knowledge of the weak 
points and the implications of such proposals. The President 
agreed with the suggestion. He thought that sorneone should 
draw up a charter for the effort, showing just who would par- 
ticipate -- i.e., from what agency, having what qualifications -- 
whose time would be devoted to the effort, and who would com- 
prise the top- standing body. 


To indicate the need for a competent body in this area the 
President cited the importance of a periodic inspection of the 
inspection system and operations incident to supervision of 
suspension of atomic weapons tests. 
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Dr. Kistiakowsky added the point that everything to this point 
has been done on paper. He thought there was need for a high- 
level command (actually a task force) under the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff whose job would be to conduct monitoring and inspection, 
carry out maneuvers and tests against various combinations of 
forces and develop the necessary doctrine. The President 
thoroughly agreed. Dr. Killian recalled that our group at 
Geneva had proposed that we set up in the United States a small 
pilot system to see just how the proposals wo uld work. 


Dr. Killian next said that there is a group studying ways of 
improving the inspection systern for the supervision of test 
suspension, thus offsetting the effects of the findings of the 
Hardtack UJ series of tests (which indicated that the test system 
devised last summer at Geneva is less effective than was then 
thought). The President said he saw possible merit in a scheme 
which allowed underground tests up to perhaps 10 KT. A 
corollary would be, however, that we would have to tell if test 
shots greater than this size were fired. 





Dr. Killian next referred to some of Dr. Kistiakowsky's impres- 
sions and observations about the Soviet missile capability, since 
these impressions ran counter to our best intelligence estimates. 

Dr. Kistiakowsky said he was very much impressed with the 
importance that the Soviets attach to long-range ballistic mis- 

siles. These are in fact a focal point in their whole defense con- 
cept. They referred to it as a special area not subject to dis- 
cussion at the Geneva meeting. He said it is his opinion that they 
now have an operational long-range missile force. The President 
said he could accept this possibility, but still holds a question as to the 
numbers and accuracy of such weapons, He then asked the question, 
if the Soviets should fire these weapons at us, where this action would 
leave them. They would still be exposed to destruction. In his 
mind there is the question whether this is a feasible means of making 
war; he granted that it is a feasible way of destroying much of the 
nation's strength, but the resulting retaliation would be such that it 
does not make sense for war. He said he thought it would be at least 
a few years before the Soviets could conceivabjy have enough missiles 
$0 as not to have grounds to fear retaliation. 


A. J. dpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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January 15, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
January 14, 1959 


Others present: General Twining 
General Goodpaster 


General Twining said he wished to give the President a further 
report on the proposal for dispersal of certain high-yield 
weapons to A certain number are to 

be there in storage, another number in aircraft that are always 
there on the ground, and an additional number would be authorized 
to be sent in, and kept in aircraft on the ground, if reason devel-. 
oped to send in such aircraft. 






The President said that he saw the reason for this but that, if 

this is what is proposed, the authorization should be stated in these 
terms. Otherwise it would seem we are being insufficiently strict 
in Our arrangements. He thought a provision should be introduced 
indicating that for brief transit, during authorized maneuvers or 

in an emergency, this third group of weapons is authorized to be 
there, in aircraft, but never to be unloaded. General Twining 
said he was confident this could be worked out. 





General Twining next brought out, for the President's information, 
that, following coordination with State and CIA, the Air Force is 
training a certain very limited number of Chinese Nationalist 
pilots in the U-2 aircraft. No commitment whatsoever has been 
made concerning their future use. The President stated that he 
‘we must stay out of the northern area of mainland China; 
samme considerations do not apply in the south. 
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General Twining next reported that meetings have been held on 
planning for the Berlin situation, with representation from Stae, 
JCS and CLA. He added that the French and the British are show- 
ing some tendency to talk about use of airlift as a possible line of 
action but that our State Department is strongly opposed to this 
type of solution. The President reoalled a recent exchange he 
had had with Macmillan on this subject. He commented also 
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that we are handicapped by the fact that our rights on the ground 
for access to Berlin are not fully clear and explicit. 





Finally, General Twining asked that when the President visits 
Colorado Springs in mid-year he dedicate the golf course there, 
in the process making clear that it was not built at government 
expense. The President did not think he could dedicate the golf 
course since it is named for him, but would be glad to have some 
kind of ceremony there at which he would be able to make this 


point clear. 
A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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YSMORANIUM Herz 


SUBJECT: Dyscussion at the 393rd NSC Meeting 
Thursday, Jamary 15, 1959 


Present at the 393rd NSC Mec “ing were the President of the United 
States, Presiding; the Vice President of the United States; the 
Secretary of State; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; 
and the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Also 
present and participating in the Council actions below vere the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; and the Secretary of Commerce 
(Item 1). Also attending the meeting were the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the Director, 
U.S. Information Agency; the Director, International Cooperation 
Administration; the Special Assistants to the President for National 
Security Affairs, for Science and Technology, and for Security Opera- 
tions Coordination; the White House Staff Secretary; Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense John N. Irwin, II; Assistant Secretary of State Gerard 
C. Smith; the Assistant White House Staff Secretary; the Executive 
Secretary, and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows « summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the main pointe taken. 
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as to vhether each U.S. overseas base throughout the world con- 
times to represent a net —~ aedwy security.” Mr. Gray 
then called on Mr. Allen Dulles to report on our bases 
in North Africa, the Near East, on the three Far Eastern areas, 


Spain, Greenland, Iceland, and latin America which latter area 
had mot been in the original CIA Estizate. 


Upon conclusion of Mr. Dulles's report, Mr. Gray called on 
Secretary Dulles. Secretary Dulles said be had one observation 
to make about U.S. bases overseas. It was his view that in some 
of these countries at least we can probably carry on vith our 
bases on a de facto basis for quite a little while if ve are willing 
to do so. This was true especially of our bases in Africa. If, on 
the other hand, ve try to formalize or legalize our position vith 
respect to our bases, great difficulties would be created for us 
vis-a-vis the indigenous govermments. Thus we have a situation 
which can be kept going on a de facto basis but not on a basis on 
which we formalize our specific rights and privileges over a specific 
maber of years. Secretary Dulles said he realiced this vas not 
wholly satisfactory from the point of view of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff but was probably a situation which would have to be Lived vith. 


Secretary McElroy commented that if the Secretary hed summed 
up the situation with respect to our bases in North Africa accurately, 
it would be important to avoid announcing any agreement vith the 
indigenous governments there but that instead we should simply let _ 
matters drag on. ‘ 


Mr. Gray then called on General Twining who esked permission 
to run through briefly each of the nine base areas covered in the 
original CIA Intelligence Estiaate in order to point out the in- 
portance of each base to the U.S. The President expressed his ap- 
proval and General Twining read a report dealing with our bases in 
Iceland, Greenland, Spain, Morocco, Libya, Saudi Arabia, the Phili- 
ppines, the Ryukyus, and Japan. (A copy of General Tvining's report 
is filed in the Mimites of this Meeting). 


9. TOP SECRET 
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In the course of this report the President inquired as to 
what constituted a reasonable quid pro for the maintenance of 
U.S. bases in Morocco vhile Secretary said that the situation 


with respect to our bases in Libya was very precarious. 

Dalles also pointed out that our segotiations with the 

Government on bases were not going et all well and that ve have 
called Ambassador Sohlen home for consultation. He was expected to 
arrive io a few days. 


As to Okinawa, Secretary Dulles recalled that about « year ago 
the President had suggested that a study be made as to the feasibility 
of consolidating all our military installations in Ckinava on one seg- 
ment of the island. Secretary Dulles said he did not know whether 
this could ectually be done but certainly et the moment our base in- 
stalletions in Okinawa sprawled all over the island. He then inquired 
es to the status of the study that the President hed suggested.Neither 
Secretary McElroy nor General Tvining knew about the 
but Assistant Secretary Irvin pointed out that the study vas being 
carried on. Already it had indicated the great difficulties of trying 
to concentrate all our military iostallations in one area of Okinawa. 
For one thing, such concentration would take up e disproportionate 
amount of arable land which would be hard on the natives of Ckinave. 


The President commented in a familiar vein about the terrible 
< difficulties which were inherent in the maintenance of U.S. bases 
in foreign countries. Secretary McElroy said that ve vould have to 
continue to run the island of Oxinawa for a considerable tine to 
come despite these difficulties. The President agreed that this was 
indeed the case but that we should rup Okinawa in « way to cause the 
minim amount of resentment from the inhabitants of the island. The 
President concluded the discussion of the subject by commenting on . 
the spreading commitments of the U.S. both in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific areas and suggesting that we might sometime have to make 
choices about our comnitaertes. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Noted and discusse¢ the subject in the light of an oral 
Summary of SNIE 100-10-58 es brought up to date and vith the 
addition of Latin American bases, presented by the Director 
of Central Intelligence. ; 


>. Reviewed, on the basis of statements by the Secretary of 
State and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, the net ad- 
vantages to U.S. security of U.S. bases in Japan, Oxinava, 
the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Morocco, Libya, Spain, Iceland 
and = as required each year, pursuant to NSC Action 
Ro. . 


10. TOP SECRET 
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{ c. Hoted a statement by the President: 1906/4 


(1) Requesting « review of the importance of contimed 
maintecance by the United States of the Sangley Point 
Navel Base in the Philippices. 


(2) Agreeing as to the need for « timely report on the 
results of the study as to the feasibility of concen- 
trating U.S. military installations in Ckinewe is a 


single eres. 


NOTE: The action in c above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of Defense for 
appropriate implementation. 
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(1) Third Report to the President by the President's Board 


January 15, 1959 





of Consulteats on Intelligence Activities, 10/30/58. 


(2) Anowal Report on NSC 5412/2 Activities. 


Memorandum written by the WSC Representative on Internal 


Security (filed in the office of the Executive Secretary, 


NSC, ia “Third Hull Board Report”, under COMINT-ELINT). 
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accel “ Peizary, to Geter Communist irperialien free ie a 4 
7 resort to fcree; ard 


Seconésary, to deal with Corzamist ogereseion if 
at occurs. 


We slso need to frevont end halt resort te foree eithin the 
non-Coommist 


| 
| 
— . The cbjectives of US atlitery stratecy shoulé bes 2g 


2. We wcet deter Sovict nuclicor ettsck on the US cad 
other tajor yor ~ A — thresten « ; 
“ue a ters world belence power 2. Seam ote 
ath a Although we cust heve active end passive do 46 Ati 
' ! capabilities to reduce the disastrous effects of Soviet ; 
nuclear attack and should oe ; 
ane to cee mations) recovery after attack, > prises 
‘ a war deterrent is our strategic 
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3%. If our Ceterrent is te be effective, the Comu- 
niota cust be convinced that retaliation will be inevitable, 
Thie requires that our etratecgic striking force be rele- 
tively invulnereble. As the USS" will know the location 
of most fized inetalletions (eir bance, micelle cites, 
eto.) in the non-Comunict world, cobility ané closiveneses 
are azong the qualities we should exphasice in the further 
devolopacnt of our strixing force. 


. &. A ere invulnerable US stretecic vy anions 
»-* forces woulé cake inprecticable a pre-ceptive Soviet ‘Fe 3 
atteck to ciearm ts. It would also redncoe the risk of war 
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<ic/*\) py misadventure as we would not havP to react instantaneously: .~ 


to an ambiguous threat of major C $e yy we. 
would have time to verify the threat; we also have 
time for maneuver. 


5S. The Comoumiste must also be convinced that our 

strategic striking foroee could inflict a scale of damage 

that woulé be fatal to the structure of their expire. it 
of may mot be ne that we be able to destroy soset Comm- ._. 
“e mist militery targets, with the side effect of killing most. -° 
~ of the Commmist pocueese It be sufficient to have a 

known capability to des the control centers 

and powor bases. A capability so designed would be sore 

acceptable to our allice end the uncommitted peoples than 

@ counter-force cepability with its attendant r of 

severe fall-out effects extending around the world, 


* B. Cvert Limited Aggression 


'.~ . w* ae 
6. We must Geter a wide range of possible overt limited. . 
aggressions by Comsunist isperialisn. This kiné of Commmist — 
aggression can best be deterred by further development of our 
present strategy of forward dcfense. 


7. We should continue to encourage states on the 
periphery of the Cormunist ecpire to saintain armed forces 
6°: FI pee Be a A yh age LA A A, . 
‘oe ‘de great and the will to resist strong, but the indigenous .. 
as economy weak, we should, es we have ‘n the t. provide — 
4 appropriate assistance upon request to enable the endangered 
state to maintein forces at least capadle of harassing and 
Golaying 6 Commmist invasion, 


8. We should also continue to ensousage those few non- 
Commmist states that have the requisite militery experience, 

rané economic capacity to develop armed forces that 
coulé be made available outside their national territory for 
collective defense. We should where necessary provice mili- 
tary aid to this end. 


S. The US will have to provide the cajor supporting 
force at all points on the periphery of the Communist empire. 
Por us, the essence of a strategy of forward dGofense is speed 
of reaction, 


~ 10. Our 
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10. Our deterrent linited war —- should, therefore, - ‘-“*° 
be highly mobile and so deployed as to be able to react 
quickly in any part of the world. It should comprise a ” 
balanced and flexible combination of ground, sea and air 
power. In view of the growing difficulty of maintaining 
. foreign bases, much of this force may have to be sea-borne , 
....... 4m the 1960s, Ite training should enable it to perform. ......-" 
av 5 effeotavely in conjunction with widely varied tocal forces®. Peipet Ss 
“\ “= gn@ im all types of terrain and climate, — . gor" & 





11. The force should have nuclear capabilities but : 


should be able to fight effectively without using those 
cepabilities. 


12. Such a US limited war force would give the nations 


«ss .. » under the threat of overt Communist limited agcression greater, 
‘ame: tt iC, than they now have in their esmranes send, detent mini: iets 
se died s ° . = * ._* Oto — .*) 


C. Indirect Aggression 


13. We must deter Cormunist imperialiem from indirect 

aggression -- covert resort to force. We should continue 

" to encourage and where necessary assist all states outside 
u:~ - the Communist empire to maintain the effective internal 





i pap > = «©peourity forces and procedures which constitute the first ~ -«-~-.°" 

rs ie line of defense against Communist indirect ageression. oe — 
a While this function can normally be left to police forces, « °° 
Fes the magnitude of the threat of indirect agzression to states 


on the periphery of the Commmist empire requires that the 
training of their military forces inolude preparation for 
internal security duties. 


14. Indigenous efforts to deter covert Comumist re- 
sort to force should be reinforced by a readily available 
US limited war force as described in paragraphs 10 and ll, 
This is particularly important for the peripheral non- 
Communist states where the proximity of Communist military 
power, unless offset by the evident, prompt availability of 
US power, tends to sap the courage of non-Commumists and to 
feed the aggressiveness of Communists, 


Set. . _* °“ZIT,. Dealing with Communist Agpression - + aS a xe 3 


15. General War. Given a en ey Ba tgenn us" . ™ 
strategic nuclear striking force with a wn capability | 
to inflict ea scale of Garage that would be fatal to the : 
_ structure of the Communist empire, it™is very unlikely that | 
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risk bringing that force into action. If they did, the ~*~ 
relative invulnerebility of our force would enable us to 
tailor our response to the cheracter of the aggression, 

At the maximum, we should employ the fuil power of our 
force to destroy the structure of the Comnumist empire, 


» 46, Limited sion, Our military response to ve tae 
-\ > Commmist Limited aegresaion, overt or covert, should deny <2 °2:> 
'. ‘the objectives of aggression in @ manner least likely ~~~” : 


to lead to a large expansion of the scope and intensity of 
the hostilities, 
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- . mained of the opinion that the military doctrine set 


_\« ~ When I approached Defense on this subject in early. :\.); 


~ US Military Strategy for the 1960s" (TabC’') to serve as 
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TO: S - The Secretary 
THROUGH: S/S 
a. 8 _  @ - Mr. Murphy 4 

FROM: °° $/P = Gerard C, Smith - 
SUBJECT: Review of Strategic Concept 





In your letter of July 23, 1958, to the President, 
you said you had told Secretary McElroy that you re- 


forth in.paragraphs 13 and 14 of the Basic National . ~*~ -~ 
Security Policy paper (Tab 8B) is repidly outgrowing its a cake Bo 
usefulness and that we need to apply ourselves urgently ~~ * 
to finding an alternative strategic concept. You 
stated also that we should seek the President's approval 
of further study of an alternative doctrine by a szall 
State-Defense group. -You will recall that the President 
later gave his approval for this study. 


August, they requested that the study be deferred until 
the FY 1960 budget was behind them. I accordingly let 
the matter lie dormant. 


The budget process is now drawing to a close, and 
we should press shead without further delay. My talks 
with General Picher, Director of the Joint Staff of the 
JCS, and others in the Pentagon have convinced me that 
we must teke the initiative, as Defense and the Chiefs 
seem to be paralyzed by inter-service differences, 


S/P has accordingly ventured to draft "A Concept of 
a basis of discussion with the Pentagon. This concept, 
which I believe reflects views that you have exprersed 
in several conversetions with Secretary McElroy, differs 
_ from the current strategic concept in the following major . 
' respects: : | . te Leet e 
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- To prevent limited Comumist aggression, rate deter- ..--+ | 
.j; Tent strategy and force, specifically designed Tor this le OF Sn Be 


’ gtruction of many military targets would require ground 
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a.* 


~ * “Ya We ebandon the major usb of the current ~~ .«-°* 
concept -- i.e, the threat of massive nuclear retaliation Po -8% 
is the primary deterrent to all kinds of Communist agzres- 

pion, A corollary current premise is that general war 

forces are also limited war forces. Our premise is that 

the massive retaliation threat of our general war capabil- 

ity effectively deters only major Communist aggression. 


purpose, is required. Poe = 


2. We also abandon a major thesis of the cur- 
rent concept -- i.e, any substantial overt engagement of 
US and USSK armed forces or any substantial Soviet agsres- 
sion against the NATO area would automatically trigger 
massive nuclear retaliation against the USSR. As you have 
pointed out, this thesis is becoming less ané less credi- 
ble. Although not specifically stated in our paper, we --. 
— the probability of a lesser US response to Soviet ~ ' 

ssion which does not clearly threaten a permanent de oliek 4 
alteration of the world balance of power against us. 








3. ¥e question the current counter-force strat- 
egy which provides that the primary mission of our strate- 
gic nuclear striking force is to destroy military targets, 
especially nuclear strike capabilities, in the t. inal 
expire. We believe that this strategy will become in-. oS 
creasingly infeasible in the Gawning ers of quick-reacting ~~ “~~. 
and elusive missile weapons systems, Moreover, the de-- wy 


bursate of very large yield weapons with resultant heavy S- 
fall-out, the effects of which, in addition to causing ae 
millions of unnecessary casualtics in the Communist ne of" 
empire, would extend around the world, Finally, the cost Lede 
of matching the Communists miseile for missile, an inher- fe 
ent necessity of the counter-force strategy, would in a . 
vory few years require defense budgets substantielly larger Lag 
than the much debated FY 1960 budget. You will recall that iS y 


‘. gontrol centers and power bases of the Communist empire. 


the President has on a nurber of occasions expressed con- 
cern that we seem to be “over-insuring" by accumulating too 
many strategic weapons systems. Our paper, therefore, in- 
clines toward an alternative strategy, which hae many ad- 
herents in the Pentagon, of striking a finite number of 


_ 


————— 
» ga e2'4% 
.% oe” 
st FN 


Although the prime targets of this strategy are population — 
centers, the fall-out effects and the number of casualties ae 
would be far less than under a counter-force strategy as — ~ 
we believe that air burste of many fewer weapons of much 
lower yield would euffice to accorplibh the mission, 
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wt, Sag: 0” ; coe ee: 
Sem ST ok +. ky Because we incline to's F strategic -" xh bore 
ye Se striking force, we place much greater is than the east Be pes 
present concept on the invulnerability of the = — 


5. We question a major assumption of the cur- 
rent concept <-- i.e, nuclear weapons will be used in most 
limited wer situations. The fact is that whenever the 


-t > @rawn back. from using nuclear weapons in limited war situa- «..> eae 

-. .> S tions. We believe that we would rarely find it politically Sine eh 

es practicable or militarily desirable to use nuclear weapons . ~~. +. 
and accordingly propose that our limited war force be able 
to fight effectively without these weapons. 


issue has arisen in the past decade, we have consistently ... & 


Since the question of cost is now very much to the 
fore, it is pertinent to mention my belief that it is 





e- _Teasonable tc assume that the savings resulting from a | 
. . .° ghift to a smaller strategic nuclear otive Lintted would =) ss 3'; 
“-%- ‘offset the increased costs of an effective limited war * oe Rao 
force. ‘ aes “ak x*350"ede. 


As you indicated to the President that tho review of 
the strategic concept would be held very closoly, I have 
sought clearance of this memorandum from @ end C only. 


ae Aesommendat ion 


i, GB" ge’ ae recommended that you sign the ‘attached Letter. BA reat Fs 
“  -* (Tab @) to Secretary McElroy transmitting the 3/P pa y 


ose as @ basis for State-Defense discussion. oHN FOSTER PUOLLES 
- JAN 2 & 1959 | 
Attachments: gee! 
Wsc 5810/1 (Tad sp) | AT ae 
Letter to Secretary McElroy (TabA_) he 


S/P Draft Paper (Tab C) 
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iy THE WHITE HOUSE NS P ) 


WASHINGTON 


January 27, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR 
GENERAL GOODPASTER 


Subject: Comparison of NIE I-4-58 with NIE ll-4-57 


NIE 11-4-58 (hereafter referred to as NIE 58) and NIE ll-4-57 (here- 
after referred to as NIE 57), which it supersedes, are generally 
consistent except for the estimates on Soviet long-range bombers. 


ICBM 


NIE 57 estimates that ten prototype missiles of 5500 nautical miles, 
CEP 5 nautical miles, to be available for operational use in 1959. 
This assumes that the first operational unit will be equipped with 
prototype rather than series produced missiles, NIE 59, while it 
states that progress in ICBMs has not been so fast as had been esti- 
mated, continues to give the Soviets 10 operational ICBMs during the 
year 1959. It adds the factor of 50% operability and further estimates 
that as of 1962-46 the CEP could be reduced to about 3 nautical miles, 
with a payload of 2000-5000 pounds. Furthermore, NIE 58 estimates 
that the Soviets could have in their inventory 500 ICBMs in 1962, a 
date which could possibly be pushed forward to 196l. 


IRBM 
NIE 57 estimates that the first operational capability of 1000 nautical 
mile missile occurred in 1958. NIE 58 deals with the IRBM very little 


but estimates this capability to be in existence. 


Surface-to-Air Missiles 





Both NIE 57 and NIE 58 picture an extensive system of surface-to-air 


uf’ 
/ 


missiles in the complex around Moscow. These missiles are estimated 
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to be effective at altitudes up to 60,000 feet. NIE 57 mentions vul- 
nerability to low-altitude attack. This is confirmed in NIE 58 with 
the additional estimate that the horizontal,would be only 15-30 nautical 
miles. Furthermore, NIE 58 believes the Soviets will have a limited 
A-ICBM capability between 1963 and 1966, 


Long- Range Aircraft 


In the area of long-vange aircraft, the two estimates represent the q 
continuing downward trend. NIE 57 states that production of both 
BISONs and BEARs has fallen short of NIE 56 estimate. NIE 58 goes » 

















much further stating the belief that despite the efforts devoted to de- 
veloping the BISON and BEAR the Soviets have probably decided within - 
the last vear or so to forego a rapid buildup with present heavy bomber ° 
models. The following estimates apply to heavy bombers and tankers. 3 s 
23 
a 
ae 
NIE 11-4-57* NIE ll-4-58 oe 
co 
1957 - 90-150 se 8 g 
ry 
> 
1958 - 150-250 1958 - 100-125 mo 
ad 
1959 - 250-450 1959 =~ :100-150 BE 
c ~ 
1960 - 400-600 1960 - 100-200 30 
o 
Cr 
1961 - 400-600 1961 - 150-250 a5 
wn 2 
cr 
1962 - 400-600 1962 - 200-300 -} 
C 
1963 -- 1963 == ~—- 200-300 * 





*Here we have a three-way split. The Air Force claims that these 
figures will represent only bornbers. The Army and Joint Staff think 
the figures are too high. The Navy thinks that the low-limit figures 
should be correct (400 aircraft in 60-62). E 
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The following. intelligence organtedtions participated in thes 
preparation of this estimate: The « “entral Intelligence Agency; *? 3; 
cnd the intelligence ‘organizations? of : “the ' ‘Departments - ‘Of eet 
State, the Army, the Navy, the Alr Force, The Joint ‘SiaZ, ene. S49 
the atomic Energy Commission. 5 t 


‘Concurred in by ‘the ; 
INTELL IGENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


on 12 November 1957. Concurring’ were The Director of Intel-. 
ligence and’ Research, Department ‘of, State; the Assistant’ 
Chief of Staz, Intelligence, “Department of. the Arny; the 
_ Director of Naval Intewigence; the. “Asstitant Chief of Stef; 4 
' Intelligence,.USAF; the Deputy. Dtréctor, for. Intelligence, The. °2 
‘Joint Staff; and the Atomic Energy Commistion: ‘Representa+~.! ~*~ 
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MAIN TRENDS IN SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND 
POLICIES, 1957-1962 


THE PROBLEM 


To review significant developments affecting the USSR’s internal political situa- 
tion, relations with Bloc states, economic situation, military programs, and foreign 
policy, and to estimate probable Soviet courses of action through 1962. 


SUMMARY ESTIMATE 


1. Both the Soviet internal scene and So- 
viet external policy continue to be strong- 
ly marked by change and innovation. The 
ascendance of Khrushchev has further 
accentuated the flexibility and pragma- 
tism of the post-Stalin leaders’ approach 
to their major problems. But none of the 
changes in Soviet policy suggests any 
alteration in basic aims or in the concept 
of an irreconcilable conflict between the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds. 
Indeed the Soviet leaders display a great 
deal of confidence, buttressed by their re- 
cent political and technological successes, 
in the prospects for ultimate victory of 
their side. 


Trends in Soviet Foreign Policy 


2. The respect of the Soviet leaders for 
US nuclear power will continue and they 
are unlikely to initiate general war or to 
pursue courses of action which, in their 
judgment, gravely risk general war, over 
the next five years. At the same time, 
however, they are probably confident that 
their own growing nuclear capabilities, 





added to their great conventional 
strength, are increasingly deterring the 
US and its allies from courses of action 
gravely risking general war. Asa result 
the USSR probably regards itself as 
progressively achieving greater freedom 
of maneuver in local situations.’ The 





*The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, 
does not agree with the estimate that the So- 
viets are likely to feel that they are achieving 
greater freedom of maneuver nor that they will 


The US has always been cautious of risking gen- 
eral war. This is certainly evident 
viets. But also evident to them are examples 
such as Berlin, Korea, Talwan, and Syria which 
underline US firmness when a clear challenge 
is presented. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, 
has found no specific evidence or Indicators from 
which the Soviets could derive the opinion that 
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USSR’s posture during the Suez and 
Syrian crises convinces us that the use of 
threats will remain a basic element in 
Soviet policy. At times the Soviet leaders 
will probably bring the threat of Commu- 
nist military strength into the open by 
menacing words or harsh diplomatic ex- 
changes. Moreover, the USSR might go 
considerably further in certain situa- 
tions —eg., by supporting indigenous 
Communist or other forces in local mili- 
tary action, or even sending Soviet “vol- 
unteers,” judging that grave risk of gen- 
eral war would not result. Thus the risks 
of general war arising through miscalcu- 
lation may increase. 


3. But in general the Soviet leaders will 
probably continue to prefer non-military 
means of achieving their objectives. They 





during the next five years will be unlikely unless 
the Soviets attain clear military superiority, or 
unless the Soviets have reason to expect a waver- 
ing or irresoluteness in US policy. The first 
condition is not believed attainable; the second 
is not belleved demonstrable. The Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, believes there- 
fore that paragraph 2 should read as follows: 
“The respect of the Soviet leaders for US nu- 
clear power will continue and they are unlikey 
to initiate general war or to pursue courses of 
action which in thelr Judgment, gravely risk 


great conventional strength, as enforcing cau- 
tion on the Western powers. The USSR's posture 
during the Suez and Syrian crises wy 


leaders will probably bring the threat of Com- 
munist military strength Into the open by men- 
acing words,harsh diplomatic exchanges, by sup- 


sending “volunteers,” Judging that grave risk 
of general war would not result. The Sovicts 
must recognize, however, that the possibilities 
of miscalculation in crisis situations are such 
that general war might nevertheless occur, and 
that preparedness for it is *herefore essential. 
We remain convinced that the USSR will not 
desire to let any crisis develop to the point of 


seriously risking general war.” 


probably regard the present world situa- 
tion as ripe to develop further in their 
favor through continuation of such tac- 
tics. While determined to build up their 
armed strength against any eventuality, 
the present leaders have probably decided 
that a continuation of “peaceful co- 
existence” will best assure against the 
risks of nuclear conflict and at the same 
time offer far-reaching opportunities to 
weaken and divide the Western powers 
and to promote Soviet influence in the 
key underdeveloped areas of the world. 


4. Almost certainly the Soviet leaders ex- 
pect further crises as the interests of the 
two great power groupings clash in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. They will 
take a strong line in such crises. Yet we 
believe that in general they will continue 
to emphasize such tactics as high-level 
goodwill visits, broadened contacts, pro- 
motion of cultural and other exchanges, 
expanded foreign trade, long-term credits 
and technical assistance, and arms aid. 
Their aim will be to cause further blur- 
ring of the lines between the Communist 
and non-Communist worlds and to un- 
dermine and cause a retraction of West- 
ern, especially US, strength from around 
the periphery of the Bloc. 


9. The Soviets will almost certainly in- 
tensify their efforts to woo the underde- 
veloped countries, particularly in Asia 
and Africa, in order to estrange them 
from the West and to lay the groundwork 
for growing Soviet influence. The USSR 
has the economic resources for consider- 
ably expanding its “trade and aid” cam- 
paign, while its extensive stocks of obso- 
lescent arms will permit it to capitalize 


further on the desires of many underde- 


veloped countries to strengthen them- 
selves vis-a-vis their neighbors. 
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6. The USSR cleariy regards the chief 
immediate opportunities for expanding 
its influence to lie in the Middle East. It 
is shrewdly supporting Arab nationalism 
against the West and thereby attempting 
to avoid the appearance of seeking undue 
political influence of its own. It is also 
conscious of the extent to which vital 
Western interests are involved in the 
area, and of the risks which would arise 
from a direct test of strength between the 
great powers themselves. Nevertheless, 
its longer run aims are to eliminate West- 
ern military power and political influence 
from the area; to attain a position from 
which to control Middle East oil, and 
ultimately to dominate the area. 


7. During the next few years the chief 
Soviet objective in Western Europe will 
be to weaken and divide the NATO pow- 
ers and above all to induce a withdrawal 
of US military strength. To this end the 
USSR will continue to promote some form 
of European security treaty to replace 
both NATO and the Warsaw Pact. But 
the USSR will almost certainly remain 
adamant on German reunification on any 
terms except its own, however much this 
may limit its maneuverability in Western 
Europe. 


8. As a means of forwarding their peace- 
ful co-existence policy and of advancing 
their efforts to neutralize US nuclear 
striking power, the Soviets will seek on 
the whole to give the appearance of a flex- 
ible and constructive attitude on disarm- 
ament. They probably desire some form 
of simple, “first-stage” agreement with 
minimum inspection and control but we 
remain convinced that they will reject 
comprehensive inspection and controls. 


Trends in Soviet Relations with Other 
_ Communist States 


9. The USSR’s reluctant acceptance of a 
degree of Polish autonomy and of Yugo- 
Sslavia’s special position, as well as its 
recognition of Communist China’sstature 
and role within the Bloc, indicates a con- 
tinuing belief that some greater flexibility 
in Soviet relations with other Communist 
states is both necessary and desirable in 
order to preserve and strengthen the Bloc. 
However, mindful of last year’s develop- 
ments in Poland and Hungary, the USSR 
now seems determined to go slow in any 
further evolution of its relationships with 
the European Satellites, and above all to 
avoid any repetition of the Hungarian or 
even Polish experiences. It would almost 
certainly revert to repressive policies in 
event of serious threats to its position in 
Eastern Europe. Barring such develop- 
ments, we think the USSR will pursue a 
cautious policy of economic aid, adjust- 
ment to national peculiarities, and tolera- 
tion here and there of a somewhat greater 
degree of Satellite autonomy. 


10. The strong identity of interest among 
the various Bloc regimes, their depend- 
ence upon Soviet aid and support, and 
the USSR’s overwhelming military power 
will tend to maintain the essential soli- 
darity of the Bloc over at least the next 
five years. But the underlying forces re- 
leased by developments since Stalin’s 
death will persist, creating further insta- 
bility within the Satellites. Additional 
changes in intra-Bloc relations are likely. 


Internal Developments 


11. Two of the major problems posed by 


Stalin’s death have persisted: who is to 


rule, and how is the ruling to be done. 
While Stalin’s successors agreed on fun- 
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damental objectives— maintenance of 
Party dictatorship, continued military 
buildup, and rapid economic growth — 
they differed as to the policies best suited 
to pursue these aims in the conditions of 
the USSR today. These differences in 
turn complicated the problem of who was 
to rule, rendering the leadership unstable. 


12. Now, after four years of uneasy 
collective leadership, Khrus’.chev has 
emerged as dominant. Although he still 
lacks the degree of power achieved by 
Stalin through the use of police terror, he 
has disposed of his major rivals and 
asserted Party mastery over the economic 
bureaucracy and the military. These 
developments have probably enhanced 
the stability of the Soviet leadership, 
though this leadership will be subject to 
continuing strain over the next several 
years as difficult policy problems arise. 
We think that only the most severe prob- 
lems could threaten the present leader- 
ship arrangements, but, considering the 
magnitude of the problems which the 
regime faces, and the risks of failure in 
the bold programs which Khrushchev has 
undertaken, issues of such gravity could 
arise. In such an event Khrushchev 
would probably move toward absolute 
rule, if necessary attempting to reinsti- 
tute terror for this purpose. But impor- 
tant elements among the elite groups 
would be alert to and would probably op- 
pose such a development, particularly if 
a recourse to terror were involved. 


13. As to the question of how to rule, the 
present leadership has shown awareness 
of the need to overcome the alienation of 
the Soviet population which has been 
caused by fear and deprivation and ex- 
pressed in apathy. Instead of a wide- 
spread use of terror, which in the end 


might not spare the leaders themselves, 
another approach was felt to be neces- 
sary in order to keep the society cohesive 
and responsive to central direction. In 
addition, a shift in emphasis to the use of 
incentives and the encouragement of in- 
itiative seemed to give promise of increas- 
ing Soviet strength, particularly in the 
economic field. 


14. This approach has been extensively 
applied to the Soviet economy. A series 
of administrative reforms has sought to 
make better use of specialist knowledge, 
local talent, and individual initiative. 
The latest and largest of these is a radical 
reorganization of industry which seeks to 
transfer to officials on the spot more pow- 
ers in the detailed execution of national 
policy. The incentive program particu- 
larly in agriculture, aims not only at 
stimulating higher labor productivity but 
also at increasing popular support for the 
Khrushchev regime. The highly ambi- 
tious housing and agricultural programs 
will probably be successful enough to pro- 
vide a gain of perhaps as much as one- 


fifth in per capita consumption over the 
next five years. 


15. The achievement of such a gain would 
probably produce some increase in popu- 
lar support, but a consumption program 
of this size will compete more sharply 
than heretofore with requirements for 
industrial investment and defense. This 
competition has already been partly re- 
sponsible for the abandonment of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) in favor 
of a seven-year plan for 1959-65. The 
issue of competing priorities, however, 
has not been finally settled by this action 
and is certain to arise again. 


16. Most of the changes which have oc- 
curred bear the stamp of Khrushchev; 
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given his self-confidence and flexibility, 
the outlook is for further experimentation 
so long as he remains in power. By and 
large, we believe that his policies will 
be successful in generating more positive 
support among the population and in 
stimulating a further substantial growth 
in over-all Soviet power.over the next five 
years. But his changes have created 
tensions and forces in Soviet society, the 
ultimate impact of which is difficult to 
foresee. ‘The policy of a cautious relaxa- 
tion applied in the intellectual field, for 
example, has had disagreeable conse- 
quences for the regime. Wider contacts 
with foreign countries have opened the 
USSR to disturbing influences. Youthful 
nonconformity is an increasing problem, 
and a number of critical writers are 
spreading among a small but increasing 
circle of readers a climate of dissatisfac- 
tion and of impatience with the pace of 
official reforms. The regime has made 


little progress in its counterattack upon 
these forces. 


17. Moreover, Khrushchev’s expansion of 
the Party’s role as the chief insirument 
for managing the reform process places a 
heavy load upon it. With the downgrad- 
ing of the secret police, the Party appa- 
ratus has assumed new responsibilities 
for insuring political conformity; with the 
abolition of most economic ministries it 
now has a mucn larger role in carrying 
out centrally determined economic poli- 
cies. If the Party proves inadequate to 
these tasks, the prospects for success of 
the regime's anubitious economic and 


political programs will be greatly di- 
minished. 


18. The role of the party becomes even 
more critical when viewed in a perspective 


extending beyond the period of this esti- . 





mate. :For the next five years at least, 
the regime’s totalitarian controls over the 
Soviet people almost certainly will not be 
seriously compromised. But over the 
longer run it is far from certain that the 
Soviet citizen can be educated to a higher 
level, urged to exercise his own initiative, 
given increasing opportunity for compar- 
isons with other countries, and encour- 
aged to expect a significant improvement 
in his living standard, and at the same 
time submit without question to a lead- 
ership which incessantly proclaims, and 
frequently exercises, the right to make 
all important decisions for him, regard- 
less of his personal desires. Eventually 
it may turn out that the benevolent 
totalitarianism which Stalin’s successors 
seek to achieve is an impossible contra- 
diction and that the forces released in 
the search for it will require the leader- 
Ship to revert to earlier patterns of con- 
trol or to permit an evolution in some 
new direction. Even the latter changes 
wou'd not necessarily alter the basic 


threat which a dynamic USSR poses to 
the Free World. 


Trends in the Growth of Soviet Power 


19. Notwithstanding the many problems 
confronting the Soviet leaders, we fore- 
see a further rapid growth in the chief 
physical elements of Soviet power over 
the next five years. Particularly notable 
will be the continued rapid expansion of 
the Soviet economy, further scientific and 
technical advances in a wide variety of 
fields, and a continued buildup and mod- 
ernization of the USSR’s already massive 
military strength. 


20. Economic Growth. Soviet economic 
growth over the next five years will con- 
tinue to be faster than that of the US, 
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though somewhat slower than during the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55), chiefly 
because of some redirection of investment 
and a declining rate of growth in the labor 
force. We estimate the average growth 
in Soviet GNP as around six percent 
annually during the next five years. In 
dollar terms Soviet GNP would rise from 
about 40 percent of US GNP in 1956 to 
about 45 percent in 1962. However, esti- 
mated Soviet defense expenditures, in dol- 
lar terms, are already about equal to those 
of the US. 


21. Scientific and Technical Progress. 
The rapid expansion of the USSR’s tech- 
nical and scientific capabilities, critical to 
the growth of Soviet industrial and mili- 
tary power, will also continue. Although 
total Soviet scientific capabilities may not 
equal those of the US, the USSR has been 
able to make comparable achievements 
and to forge ahead in certain areas of 
critical military and industrial signifi- 
cance by concentrating its efforts in these 
fields. The number of university level 
graduates employed in scientific and 
technical fields already exceeds that in 
the US, and probably will be about 40 


percent greater than that in the US by 
1962. 


22. Military Strength. Of outstanding 
Significance has been the USSR’s progress 
in the development of advanced weapons 
and delivery systems: 


a. The USSR is developing a variety of 
improved nuclear weapons, particularly 
those employing thermonuclear princi- 
ples; its present stockpile could include 
weapons with yields ranging from about 
4 KT up into the megaton range. By 
1958-59 the most powerful Soviet bombs 
could probably yield up to 20 MT, but 
missile warheads would still have yields 





considerably less than this. We also esti- 
mate a substantial Soviet program for 
expanding fissionable materials produc- 
tion, but the availability of such mate- 
rials will continue through 1962 to be a 
limiting factor on the size of many mili- 
tary as well as nonmilitary programs. 


b. The USSR has probably tested an 
ICBM vehicle and we now tentatively 
estimate that it could have a few (say 10) 
prototype ICBMs available for opera- 
tional use in 1959 or possibly even earlier, 
depending upon Soviet requirements for 
accuracy and reliability.” The USSR 
could now have available ballistic mis- 
siles with maximum ranges of 75, 175- 
200, 350, and 700 n.m.; by 1958 it could 


probably also begin to have available a 
1000 n.m. IRBM. 


23. Meanwhile, the USSR will probably 
continue to maintain a balanced and flex- 
ible structure of strong naval, air, and 
ground forces, supplementing these with 
new weapons. Nevertheless, the man- 
power strength of the Soviet forces ap- 
pears to have been reduced considerably 
from Korean War peaks, and some fur- 
ther reductions and streamlining are 
likely, though not to a substantial degree. 


a. We estimate that the Soviet long- 
range bomber force has grown to some 
1,500 bombers at present, though it in- 
cludes a larger number of jet medium 
bombers and fewer heavy bombers than 
we had previously estimated. While we 
think that this force will not change sig- 
nificantly in size during the period of 
this estimate, we believe that it will be 
further strengthened by the replacement 


of obsolete BULL piston medium bombers - 





‘The estimate made In this paragraph must be 
considered tentative pending competion of SNIE 
11-10-57: The Soviet ICBM Program. 
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with jets, by the introduction of addi- 
tional heavy bombers, and by further de- 
velopment of inflight refueling. How- 
ever, any estimate of future strength 
must be highly tentative, especially for 
heavy bombers, since Soviet policy in 
these respects is still shrouded in doubt. 
Subject to such qualifications, we esti- 
mate that the Soviets may by mid-1960 
have about 400-600 heavy bombers and 
tankers of jet and turboprop types, in a 
long-range air force totalling something 
between 1400 and 1700 bombers. We also 
estimate that the number of heavy bomb- 
ers and tankers will probably remain 
fairly steady after 1960, while the total 
long-range bomber strength will prob- 
ably decline slightly.’ 


b. Further strengthening of Soviet air 
defenses will occur as a result of improved 
fighter performance, a higher proportion 





*The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, 

believes that the USSR would regard it as es- 
sential to have a more substantial interconti- 
nental attack capability, providing for greater 
strategic flexibility and a much larger capability 
for re-attack —in short, a force which would 
provide the Sovicts a greater chance of success 
in general war — while they are working to ac- 
quire an additional nuclear delivery capability 
with new weapon systems, including long-range 
missiles. He therefore believes that the 400-600 
heavy aircraft estimated above would all be 
bombers and that by mid-1961 there will be 300- 
500 additional aircraft as tankers In operational 
units. 
The Assistant Chief of Staff, Inteliigence, De- 
partment of the Army, and the Deputy Director 
for Intelligence, The Joint Staff, believe, on the 
other hand, that the number of heavy bomber/ 
tanker aircraft and the total number of long- 
range aircraft are both more likely to approx!i- 
mate the lower than the higher figures given 
above. See their footnote on page 33. 


of improved all-weather fighters, better 
radar and communications equipment, 
and widespread employment of improved 
surface-to-air and air-to-air missiles. 


c. The Soviet ground forces have been 
extensively reorganized and modernized; 
further improvements in firepower and 
mobility are likely during 1958-62. 
Training and doctrine are being adapted 
for modern warfare, nuclear as well as 
non-nuclear. We still estimate about 175 
line divisions, but their actual strengths 
probably vary from somewhat in excess of 
70 percent of war strength to as low as 
30 percent. Increasing attention is being 
paid to airborne and air-transportable 
forces, whose capabilities will increase 
considerably by 1962. 


d. The Soviets are engaged in an ex- 
tensive naval program, especially in the 
submarine category. There are recent 
indications that a shift to new designs of 
submarines may be in progress. Their 
submarine force is estimated at about 475 
at mid-1957, including nearly 300 subma- 
rines of modern design. We estimate that 
the submarine force will approximate 560 
submarines by mid-1962. The first sub- 
marine propulsion reactor could now be 
available, and by mid-1962 the USSR 
could probably produce about 20 nuclear- 
powered submarines. A few converted 
missile-launching submarines could now 
be in operation; and by mid-1962 the 
USSR may have a total of 50 in all cate- 
gories of submarines equipped with 
guided missile armament. 
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1. INTERNAL POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Victory of Khrushchev and the 
Party 


24. During the past year Khrushchev has suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing the Communist 
Party’s dominance over other elite groups in 
Soviet society and, within the leadership itself, 
has established his own pre-eminence. By 
means of the June and October 1957 purges 
and the industrial reorganization, the Party 
demonstrated its supremacy over the economic 
bureaucracy and the military, while Khru- 
shchev, through skillful political maneuver- 
ing, eliminated his chief rivals from the Party 
Presidium. 


25. The June purge of Malenkov, Molotov, and 
Kaganovich ended four years of joint rule by 
a small circle of Stalin’s most prominent heirs. 
Both policy differences and personal rivalries 
were involved. The losing group not only 
distrusted many policy innovations sponsored 
by Khrushchev, but probably was alarmed by 
the way in which his energy and political 
acumen were enabling him gradually to as- 
sume a dominant role. From the key posi- 
tion of First Secretary, he had built a political 
machine within the Party apparatus, manag- 
ing Party appointments so thoroughly that, 
although he seems to have faced defeat in the 
Presidium in June, he won an apparently 
hard-fought and decisive victory once he man- 
‘ged to transfer the dispute to the larger 
-entral Committee. 


26. Then in October, the Party moved against 
Marshal Zhukov, who had been elevated to 
full membership in the Presidium at the time 
of the June purge. It is likely that the Party 
feared an attempt by Zhukov to use his new 
political strength to resist certain aspects of 
Party control in the armed forces. He is 
known to have been impatient with such con- 
trols in the past. However, nothing in the 
Zhukov affair suggests that he had been pre- 
paring a coup by the armed forces against the 
Party or that he even had political ambition 
of this kind. But Khrushchev and other 
Party leaders were probably extraordinarily 


sensitive to the potential dangers of a mili- 
tary force not thoroughly under Party dom- 
ination. Furthermore, Khrushchev himself 


may have regarded Zhukov as a potentially 
dangerous rival. 


27. Although there remains a gap between 
Khrushchev’s present powers and those accu- 
mulated by Stalin, he does not appear, for the 
present, to have any close rivals. Probably 
no major policy can be adopted without his 
approval. A majority of the new Presidium 
are his proteges, and the others lack resources 
sufficient to oppose him if they were inclined 
to do so. But while Khrushchev has gained 
a clear field for his policies, he has not used 
police terror against his colleagues in the 
manner of Stalin and has indicated in various 
ways that he does not propose to try. More- 
over, though the Presidium fs still the major 
repository of political power and is likely to 
remain so, Khrushchev by his recourse to the 
Central Committee in both June and October 
has re-emphasized the formal subordination 
of the Presidium to that body. 


Future Leadership Problems 


28. The same factors which led to the events 
of 1957 are likely to generate recurrent prob- 
lems in Soviet politics over the next five years. 
Certain of these problems will arise from the 
Party leadership’s continuing efforts, while 
utilizing the professional skills of specialized 
groups, to suppress the accompanying tend- 
ency for these groups to expand their political 
influence. Others will be created if Khru- 
shchev, as seems likely, attempts to place be- 
yond challenge his own position as undis- 


puted head of the Party, and thereby of the 
USSR. . 


29. We believe that, despite the decisive vic- 
tories scored by Khrushchev and the Party 
during 1957, these closely-related problems 
will provide continuing elements of instability 
in the Soviet leadership. As for Khrushchev’s 
own position, even some of his present sup- 
porters in the Presidium and Central Commit- 
tee may in time come to doubt the wis- 
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dom of his bold foreign and domestic poli- 
cies. Others may become alarmed as they see 
in his maneuvers a tendency to one-man rule 
and perhaps a threat to themselves. The 
problem of succession to Khrushchev might 
add a further unsettling element; the usual 
intrigues within the Party are likely to be 
intensified by the maneuverings of his col- 
leagues and subordinates to get into position 
for the struggle which they will anticipate fol- 
lowing his death or incapacitation. 


30. Furthermore, we do not regard the defeat 
of the economic bureaucrats and the military 
as necessarily final. So long as the Party re- 
frains from a resort to widespread terror and 
continues to place a high premium upon pro- 
fessional competence, these groups will try 
again to influence policy in directions which 
accord with their professional interests and 
assessments. The economic bureaucrats are 
indispensable to the industrialized Soviet 
state, and this will tend to restore at least 
some of their political influence. The mili- 
tary impatience with Party controls which 
Zhukov represented is too widespread to be 
eradicated by his ouster and will probably 
find other spokesmen. A weakening of unity 
within the Party apparatus would improve 
the opportunities for such a development, 
since these groups probably will remain im- 
portant enough to be regarded as desirable 
allies in intra-Party intrigues. 


31. These elements of instability will subject 
the leadership to strain during the next sev- 
eral years as difficult policy problems arise. 
We think it probable, however, that only the 
most severe problems could threaten the 
present leadership arrangements. Khru- 
shchev will almost certainly attempt further 
to consolidate his position, perhaps following 
up the Presidium purge with the elimination 
of opponents in the Central Committee as 
well. In view of his present strength and 
demonstrated political skill, only an issue 
grave enough to produce a general coalition 
against him appears likely to upset him or to 
force him into incre than temporary com- 
promises. 


32. But considering the magnitude of the 
problems which the regime faces, and the 
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risks of failure in the bold programs which 
Khrushchev has undertaken, we believe that 
issues of such gravity could arise. For exam- 
ple, the dislocations created by his industrial 
reorganization program, coming on top of an 
overambitious combination of programs — de- 
fense, heavy industry, agriculture, and hous- 
ing — might so aggravate existing problems 
as to produce a severe crisis. So might for- 
eign policy moves which appeared to raise the 
risk of general war to a level considered fool- 
hardy by spirits less bold and confident than 
Khrushchev. In such grave instances his col- 
leagues and perhaps even his defeated op- 
ponents might muster a formidable challenge. 


33. We do not regard Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion of Stalin’s use of terror against political 
opponents as a guarantee that, under such 
circumstances, or perhaps even in anticipa- 
tion of them, he would not seek to reinstitute 
police terror to achieve absolute rule. In- 
stead, we think it probable that, if other 
means were exhausted, he would make such 
an attempt. But important elements among 
the elite groups would be alert to, and would 
probably oppose, such a development, partic- 
ularly if a recourse to terror were involved. 


34. Whatever developments occur within the 
Soviet leadership over the next five years, they 
are not likely to result in widespread civil 
violence or to involve broad sections of the 
population in active politics. Instead, we be- 
lieve that any changes which take place will 
be confined within a relatively small group 
which will continue to monopolize political 
power, although it may exercise that power 


with a somewhat greater regard for public 
morale. 


Changes in Internal Policy 


35. At present, despite the many problems 
created by the changes in internal policy, the 
regime’s position vis-a-vis the population re- 
mains basically stable. A number of ele- 
ments of stability have long been evident: the 
regime’s monopoly of physical force and the 
means of communication, the vested interests 
which tie important groups to the existing 
system, the unifying effect exerted by the 
Party, a wide-spread apathy towards politics 
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and a general disbelief in the possibility of 
radical change. In addition, Western con- 
tacts with the Soviet population have revealed 
a wide-spread sense of national pride over the 
USSR’s material accomplishments and its role 
as leader of a world bloc. 


36. Nevertheless, Stalin’s successors recog- 
nized that his policies toward the Soviet pop- 
ulation had produced so much apathy, antag- 
onism, and fear that they were depriving the 
regime of popular support and inhibiting eco- 
nomic growth. Although differing among 
themselves on many issues, they generally 
agreed on the need, while maintaining as 
much control as possible, to find ways to nar- 
row the rift between the regime and the popu- 
lation. In contrast to Stalin's harshness and 
mistrust, they apparently started from the 
premise that the Soviet citizen is a basically 
loyal supporter whose energy and initiative, if 
encouraged and rewarded rather than re- 
pressed, can serve the regime’s purposes. 
Most of the post-Stalin internal changes stem 
from this premise, of which Khrushchev is the 
prime exponent. He is, however, no less an 
exponent of the equally important principle 
that the Party retains unlimited rights to de- 
termine the pace and scope of relaxation, to 
reverse it at will, and to intervene at all levels 
of society. 


37. In consequence, changes have been ex- 
tensive but cautious. In the political sphere, 
they include the leashing of police terror, the 
destruction of the Stalin cult (but also the 
endorsement of much of Stalin's work), and 
an effort to humanize the style of leadership, 
both central and local, so as to narrow the rift 
dividing those in authority from the masses. 
Within the Party itself, a number of special 
channels by-passing the formal organization 
have been eliminated, the semblance of demo- 
cratic procedures has been revived, and 
“loyal” criticism from rank-and-file members 
is encouraged in an effort to restore the 
Party’s vigor and make it an effective political 
instrument. In economic matters, incentives 
are more widely used and a series of adminis- 
trative reforms, culminating in a radical reor- 
ganization of industrial administration, has 
sought to make better use of specialist know)- 
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edge, local talent, and individual initiative. 
In the intellectual sphere, the regime has re- 
laxed censorship to allow greater artistic free- 
dom and has permitted, even encouraged in 
some cases, wider contacts with the West on 
a variety of levels. 


Impact on Popular Attitudes 


38. These innovations have produced mixed 
results. The lessening of terror has won the 
regime a favorable reaction from all sections 
of the population. Economic responses are 
less clear. Probably a part of the gain in agri- 
cultural output is attributable to improved 
morale among the peasants, but the cam- 
paigns for increases in worker productivity 
and for the rapid introduction of new tech- 
nology, both dependent upon broad initiative, 
have to date fallen short of the regime's 
expectations. 


39. Results in the intellectual field have also 
been largely disagreeable to the Soviet lead- 
ers. Wider contacts with foreign countries 
have opened the USSR to disturbing influ- 
ences, not only from the Free World but also 
from Eastern Europe and Communist China. 
Youthful nonconformity is an increasing 
problem, especially on the occasions when it 
extends beyond rebelliousness to disagreement 
with the official line on matters of principle. 
A group of writers has arisen who, with bold 
criticism of the harsh and unpleasant aspects 
of Soviet life, are spreading among a small but 
increasing circle of readers a climate of dis- 
satisfaction and of impatience with the pace 
of official reforms. 


40. This consequence of de-Stalinization, 
stemming from many of the same causes 
which produced direct challenges to Soviet 
rule in Poland and Hungary, has led the 
regime to define more sharply the limits of 
its liberalization program. Just as the Polish 
and Hungarian events led to renewed stress 
on Soviet leadership of the Bloc, so the unor- 
thodox views of writers and students have 
been countered with a reassertion of Party 
infallibility. As part of the effort to stifle 
negative criticism, the propaganda line on 
Stalin has shifted: none of the crimes charged 
to him by Khrushchev has been whitewashed, 
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but emphasis is now laid upon his “positive 
achievements” and on those of his ideological 
formulations still regarded as valid. The 
publication in August 1957 of Khrushchev’s 
vigorous attack on dissident authors, like his 
recent endorsements of hard-line leaders in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany, served 
notice that the June purge, with its condem- 
nation of dogmatism, was not to be taken as 
a license for continued liberties. 


Probable Developments in Domestic 
Policy 


41. We do not believe that the foregoing meas- 
ures indicate a change in the regime’s basic 
intentions. Rather they appear to be an at- 
tempt to correct extreme interpretations of 
approved policies. Over the next several 
years, the regime is likely to continue its cau- 
tious experiments, especially in the economic 
field, constantly readjusting its policies in 
search of a better balance between freedom 
and coercion. We do not believe that the 
trend towards reform is as yet irreversible, and 
under circurnstances of political crisis re- 
versal may occur. Khrushchev’s increasing 
ascendancy, by freeing him from the need to 
defend his past policies against the criticism 
of his colleagues, might facilitate such a re- 
versal in response to difficulties or changed 
conditions. But the longer the period of 
relaxation is maintained, the higher the 
price the regime must pay, in terms of for- 
feited popular support and new disruption of 
the machinery of control, if it chooses to re- 
turn to wholesale harshness in its dealing 
with the population. 


42. Barring such a return, we estimate that, 
over the next several years, the fear and apa- 
thy which Stalinism produced will slowly 
diminish. Among the majority, this process 
will probably lead to a somewhat closer identi- 
fication with the regime, which is being given 
credit for ending fears of the police and im- 
proving living standards. But the regime's 
own liberalizing policies, as well as Khru- 
shchev'’s extravagant promises, raise the pos- 
sibility that popular expectations will outrun 
actual gains and generate more disappoint- 
ment than gratitude. A small minority, made 
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up chiefly of students and intellectuals in cul- 
tural fields, appears already to have become 
so independent in its thinking that it cannot 
be brought, either by persuasion or pressure 
to a whole-hearted acceptance of the regime. 
This group probably will maintain attitudes 
of dissatisfaction and even some oppositional 
feelings unless changes proceed far faster 
than is likely. Since these people are in a 
position to influence the public opinion now 
emerging in the USSR, they may be subjected 
to sterner measures in the future. 


43. The regime’s chief instrument for manag- 
ing the reform process is the Party. With 
the downgrading of the secret police, the 
Party organization assumed new responsibilli- 
ties for insuring political conformity; with the 
abolition of most economic ministries, it now 
has a much larger role in carrying out cen- 
trally-determined economic policies. Its ca- 
pabilities for these assignments are uncertain; 
thus far it has demonstrated no marked suc- 
cess in eliminating dissent and has even 
shown a few signs of being itself infected with 
the same dissatisfactions which are agitating 
students and intellectuals. If the Party 
proves inadequate to these tasks, possibilities 
for success of the regime’s ambitious economic 


and political programs will be greatly dimin- 
ished. 


44. The role of the Party becomes even more 
critical when viewed in a perspective extend- 
ing beyond the period of this estimate. It is 
far from certain that the Soviet citizen can 
be educated to a higher level, urged to exercise 
his own initiative, given increasing oppor- 
tunity for comparisons with other countries, 
and encouraged to expect a significant im- 
provement in his living standard, and at the 
same time submit without question to a lead- 
ership which incessantly proclaims, and fre- 
quently exercises, the right to make all im- 
portant decisions for him, regardless of his 
personal desires. The regime's best hope of 
managing the resulting tension lies in the 
activity of a disciplined minority, able, per- 
suasive, highly resourceful, but completely re- 
sponsive to the wishes of its leaders. Despite 
its highly favored position, this minority itself 
is subject to many of the same tensions as the 
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population at large. Eventually it may turn 
out that the benevolent totalitarianism which 
Stalin’s successors seek to achieve is an im- 
possible contradiction and that the forces re- 





leased in the search for it will require the lead- 
ership to revert to earlier patterns of control 
or to permit an evolution in some new direc- 
tion. 
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li. TRENDS IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY 


Shifts in Economic Policy 


45. The Soviet leaders continue to view their 
economy primarily as an instrument for the 
creation of national power. Thus heavy in- 
dustry, and particularly military production, 
retain first-priority status. But the gap in 
the priority structure which separates heavy 
industry from other sectors is being narrowed 
by anew attitude toward consumption. Along 
with the traditional emphasis upon heavy in- 
dustry, higher living standards are being 
sought in an effort to stimulate higher labor 
productivity, to generate some active support 
among the Soviet population, and to remove 
the stigma of poverty from Communism in 
order to increase its attractiveness at home 
and abroad. 


46. Accompanying this modification of Sta- 
lin's rigid priorities is a recognition that many 
of his economic methods — reliance more up- 
on coercion than on incentives, extreme cen- 
tralization of administration, resistance to in- 
novation — are ill-suited to the current re- 
quirements of the Soviet economy. Thus his 
successors have exhibited more concern with 
material incentives and more readiness to ex- 
periment, exemplified in such ventures as the 
New Lands and corn programs in agriculture 
and the administrative reorganization in in- 
dustry. These sweeping moves have been 
accompanied by a large number of lesser in- 
novations, all designed to modernize an econ- 
omy which, despite its rapid growth, was still 
being managed by methods déveloped during 
prewar years. Khrushchev has been the chief 
Sponsor of these changes, and his present as- 
cendancy suggests that, apart from such basic 
matters as state ownership and central plan- 
ning, all of the institutional features and man- 
agerial practices of the Soviet economy are 
subject to critical review. 


47. Both these tendencies — to modify the sys- 
tem of priorities and to tevise the economic 
structure itself — are exemplified in the policy 
decisions of the last 12 months. First, when 


production results during 1956 indicated that 
the very high growth rates of the five-year 
plan were threatened by a failure to build 
enough new industrial capacity, the Soviet 
leaders refrained from the traditional response 
of cutting into the consumer sector for extra 
resources to meet the targets in heavy in- 
dustry. Instead, they accepted the necessity 
of at least a temporary slowdown in industrial 
growth, meanwhile increasing allocations to 
agriculture and housing. Second, Khrushch- 
ev seized upon the defects of the ministerial 
structure as responsible for the difficulties 
experienced in 1956 and embarked upon a 
radical reorganization as the means of re- 
gaining the tempo of industrial advance. 


48. During the next five years, it is almost 
certain that various ambitious programs for 
defense, industrial growth, and popular wel- 
fare will turn out to be incompatible. In 
these circumstances, we believe that the over- 
all defense program would not be significant- 
ly curtailed. But the investment resources 
needed in industry to make acceptable prog- 
ress towards overtaking American industry 
might conflict with the requirements of de- 
fense officials for expanded military expendi- 
tures. Furthermore, Khrushchev's sweeping 
pledges to impr>):s consumer welfare, made 
in a bid for pop ar support in the aftermath 
of the Satellite crisis and during the Presidium 
struggle, commit him to achieving a palpable 
increase in consumption. Well before they 
reach their targets, however, his agricultural 
and housing programs will probably compete 
with defense and industrial investment for 
both materials and labor. 


49. The difficulty of pursuing all these goals 


_ simultaneously probably lay behind the deci- 


sion to abandon the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1956-60) in favor of a seven-year plan for 
1959-65. Apparently the regime wished to 
erase from public record 1960 targets which 
it doubted its ability fully to meet. Probably 
it judged that, in the light of industrial lags 
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in 1956-57 (see paras. 58-59), the original 
targets for this sector, particularly those for 
some key industrial materials, could not be 
reached without cutting too deeply into other 
programs. If this interpretation is correct, 
abandonment of the original plan appears to 
reaffirm and to extend into the future the 
decision, embodied in the 1957 plan, not to 
put all-out stress on heavy industry irrespec- 
tive of the cost to other economic goals. The 
issue of competing priorities, however, has 
not been finally settled by this action and is 
certain to arise again. 


Prospects for Economic Growth 


50. Soviet economic growth during the com- 
ing five years will continue to be faster than 
that of the US, though somewha* slower than 
the pace achieved during the Fifth Five-Year 
Pian (1951-55). The principal factors be- 
hind the past rapid rate of growth have been 
a high level of investment concentrated in 
sectors providing most rapid growth, increases 
in the industrial labor force, and gains in eco- 
nomic efficiency. We believe that a high level 
of investment will be maintained, amounting 
to more than one-quarter of GNP (in the US, 
investment’s share is about one-fifth). How- 
ever, in the future a greater share of total 
investment will have to be directed to pro- 
grams in which the returns, in terms of ad- 
ditional production, are relatively low. These 
programs include expansion of the fuel and 
raw material base, where a chronic lag in new 
construction finally produced severe supply 
Stringencies in 1956; development of the east- 
ern regions, where initial investment require- 
ments are high; and the large effort in hous- 
ing. Total output will grow less rapidly under 
such a distribution of investment than it did 
when a greater share of funds were directed 


into such sectors as machine-building and 
chemicals. 


51. Another major limitation upon rapid 
growth is the fact that the labor force will 
not grow as rapidly as before, especially to- 
ward the end of the 1957-62 period, as war- 
reduced age groups move into employment. 
Whereas during the period 1950-57 the labor 
force grew by an average of 1.6 million new 


workers each year (apparently with the aid 
of some reduction of military personnel after 
the Korean War— see para. 98), population 
growth will provide an average of only about 
1.1 million during 1957-62. The planned 
reduction from 48 to 41 hours in the industrial 
work week, which will probably be carried 
out, will reduce the net gain in labor time 
even further. On the other hand, if further 
reductions in military manpower occur, they 
will have some offsetting influence. 


52. For these reasons, and because labor can- 
not be freely drawn from agriculture, the 
USSR must rely heavily on productivity gains 
to maintain the extremely high growth rates 
it desires. There is much room in the Soviet 
economy for gains in labor productivity re- 
sulting from the use of more modern ma- 
chinery, from a wider and more precise ap- 
plication of incentives, and from improved 
efficiency in a multitude of planning and man- 
agerial activities. As a result of the vigorous 
attention being given to such problems and 
Khrushchev's relatively undogmatic approach 
to them, we expect continued gains in labor 
productivity over the next five years. The 
impetus to growth obtained from this source, 
however, seems unlikely to be so great as to 
offset the limitations cited above. 


53. Thus we estimate that the average yearly 
growth of Soviet GNP will drop from perhaps 
as much as seven percent in recent years to 
around six percent during the next five years. 
Even so, the USSR will slowly gain further 
ground upon the US economy, which is ex- 
pected to grow at an annual rate of about 3.5 
percent. In dollar terms, Soviet GNP will 
rise from about 40 percent of US GNP in 1956 
to about 45 percent in 1962. The USSR and 
the US, however, will allocate resources in 
sharply different ways. With a GNP only 
two-fifths that of the US, the dollar value of 
Soviet defense expenditures is estimated to 
be about equal to those of the US, and in- 
vestment is about 55-60 percent as large as 
American investment; Soviet consumption 
outlays, on the other hand, have a dollar 
value only about one-quarter that of US con- 
sumption. 
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Trends in Defense Expenditures‘ 


54. We estimate that in 1957 Soviet defense 
expenditures are about 15 percent of GNP in 
terms of rubles (the comparable US figure 
in dollars is about 9 percent). If our estimates 
of military trends are correct, defense ex- 

tures will increase gradually, reaching 
in 1962 a level one-quarter to one-third higher 
than at present. Since GNP will probably in- 
crease at the same rate or faster, the relative 
burden on the economy will become no heavier 
in the aggregate, although defense needs will 
have to compete with other programs for man- 

r and for specific industrial products, 
such as electronics. 


55. Most of the increase in defense expendi- 
tures will be caused by increasing allocations 
to aircraft, guided missiles, military research 
and development, and nuclear weapons. 
These programs together probably account 
for more than 35 percent of total expendi- 
tures at present. By 1962 they are expected 
to require about 50 percent more resou;.es 
and to account for nearly 45 percent of total 
defense programs. 


56. Soviet defense expenditures in recent 
years, when converted into dollar values, ap- 
pear to be of roughly the same magnitude as 
US defense expenditures. Thus the Soviet 
defense effort, which consumes about one- 
Seventh of the USSR's much smaller GNP, 
produces military goods and services with a 
dollar value roughly the same as the US. This 
is owing primarily to the facts that in the 
USSR military end-items are less expensive, 
relative to consumption items, than they are 
in the US, and that the average level of real 
pay and subsistence provided Soviet military 
personne! is much lower than in the US. 


Industrial Prospects 


57. The Soviet leadership remains committed 
to rapid industrial growth, with the eventual 
aim of overtaking US industry in per capita 
production. The now defunct Sixth Five- 





*Estimates of Soviet defense expenditures are 
subject to a wider margin of error than other 
statistical estimates in this section and should 
therefore be used with greater caution. 


Year Plan, however, already contemplated a 
lower increase —65 percent—than the 8&5 
percent claimed during the Fifth. Even this 
target now is apparently judged too high. As 
for overtaking the US, total Soviet output is 
increasing faster than US production but is 
still less than half that of American industry 
(see Figure 1). 


58. Cumulative failures in completing new 
installations for several basic industries 
reached a point in 1956 which produced seri- 
ous imbalances in the Soviet economy and 
necessitated a reduction of goals in the 1957 
plan. Figure 2 indicates that these difficul- 
ties were not overcome during 1957. During 
1957, moreover, the building of new capacity 
for coal, iron ore, rolled steel, and electric 
power almost certainly continued to lag be- 
hind plan. Accelerated production gains 
would have been necessary during the next 
three years if the original 1960 targets for 
these commodities, vital to the growth of 
other industrial sectors, were to be met. 


59. The Soviet leaders hope that the slower 
growth of the industrial labor force will be 
Offset to some degree by increased production 
per worker. One of the most important pro- 
grams for raising productivity is the moderni- 
zation and re-equipment of industria! plants. 
This program, of which automation is the ulti- 
mate expression, has lagged behind schedule, 
however, and seems unlikely to catch up. In- 
dustry as a whole probably will have to bear 
the brunt of increased investment in the con- 
sumption sectors and also the reduction in 
total investment at which Soviet sources have 
hinted in discussion of plan revisions. With- 
in industry, furthermore, increased demands 
for investment in raw materials may require 
machine-building, upon which the moderni- 
zation program depends, to get along with 
less. Apart from investment problems, in- 
herent difficulties in getting new machinery 
first into large-scale production and then into 
use continue to plague Soviet industry. The 
productivity gains from modernization, there- 
fore, while contributing substantially to in- 
dustrial growth, are likely to fall short of the 
USSR’s high expectations. 
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60. The Khrushchev regime has laid great 
stress on another means of raising produc- 
tivity, by improvement of general economic 
administration and plant management. The 
major innovation in this field is the replace- 
ment of most industrial ministries with 105 
regional economic councils. Basically, the 
new structure attempts to distinguish be- 
tween those decisions which define national 
policy and those which concern its detailed 
execution and, while maintaining Moscow's 
monopoly in the first sphere, to leave the 
second to officials on the spot. We do not 
believe, however, that the reorganization it- 
self will make much contribution to industrial 
growth. ‘The inevitable period of initial con- 
fusion will perhaps last longer than antici- 
pated. Even over the long run, while many 
sources of inefficiency will be eliminated, the 
regional system promises to breed its own 
bureaucratic excesses and perhaps, because of 
its greater susceptibility to local interesis and 
consumer pressures, to deform central policy 
itself. A net gain will probably result, but 
this is likely to be rather small unless the 
reorganization is followed by other reforms 
which are at present only in the discussion 
stage, such as expansion of managerial rights, 
a more realistic pricing system, and improved 
criteria for economic performance. 


61. During the coming five years, large-scale 
transfers of labor from agriculture in order to 
compensate for productivity shortfalls in in- 
dustry will be much more difficult to carry 
out than in the past. Agricultural employ- 
ment, which declined steadily during Stalin's 
later years, has risen with the higher priority 
which his successors have attached to this 
sector. While one of the ultimate aims of the 
agricultural program is to resume the flow of 
labor into industry, the immediate goal is to 
increase output. During the next five years, 
Prospective agricultural programs seem as 
likely to increase labor requirements as to re- 
duce them. Khrushchev will be loath to re- 
duce the agricultural labor force until pro- 
duction successes are achieved. 


62. Therefore, it appears t)iat the lag in pro- 
duction of basic materials and the relative 
stringencies in labor and especially in invest- 


ment funds available to industry will result 
in a somewhat slower growth of industrial 
production than in the past. Against a very 
large increase estimated at 65-75 percent dur- 
ing the Fifth Five-Year Plan, we belleve that 
the gain from 1957 to 1962 will probably be 
about 50-60 percent. 


The Consumption Program 


63. A third major economic task is fulfillment 
of Khrushchev’s consumption goals, which 
are more ambitious and more specific than 
those embodied in Malenkov's economic policy 
of 1953-54. In place of Malenkov’s emphasis 
upon light industry; priority is now focussed 
upon agriculture and housing. The goals are 
unlikely to be attained on schedule, but even 
the effort required to make substantial prog- 
ress toward them may involve sharp competi- 
tion with other priorities. In the distribution 
of state investment, for example, agriculture 
and housing together, which received less 
than one-fourth of the total in 1953, got al- 
most one-third in the 1957 plan. Again, in its 
attempt to increase peasant incentives, the 
state markedly increased the prices it pays for 
deliveries of agricultural products. Great pri- 
ority is being attached to the state farms, 
which are currently being rapidly expanded, 


partly at the expense of the collective farm 
sector. 


64. The major agricultural target is to reach 
American levels of per capita production of 
milk and meat, the former by 1958, the latter 
by 1960-61. Fodder supplies are the primary 
obstacle, but a large increase in the grain 
harvest is hoped for. This increase is to be 
obtained from reduced losses as more ma- 
chinery makes possible faster harvesting, 
from higher yields resulting from better cul- 
tural practices, and from some further expan- 
sion of cultivated area. A plan has been 
launched to increase the New Lands acreage 
by about one third in the next two years, 
partly to provide for proper crop rotation, and 
Khrushchev may be considering even further 
expansions of cultivation into marginal areas. 
The New Lands and any future additions will 
produce lower crop yields than those obtain- 
able in the traditional areas of cultivation and 
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will be subject to frequent failures, but we 
estimate that they will increase the total har- 
vest at a cost acceptable to the Soviet author- 


ities. 


65. While many of the major commodity goals 
cannot be met, agricultural production as a 
whole will increase faster than population 
growth and may by 1962 be nearly one-fifth 
over the peak year 1956. Achievement of US 
levels of per capita meat and milk output on 
the stipulated schedule Is out of the question, 
but the progress recently made and the great 
emphasis now being placed on these branches 
suggest that the Soviet consumer will note a 
substantial increase in supplies of animal 
products. 


66. The housing decree of mid-1957 raised the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan target from 289 million 
to 329 million square meters. While the state 
Icft its own house-building target virtually 
unchanged, it did increase by about one-fifth 
the allocation devoted to meeting that target, 
and it also committed itself to provide addi- 
tional materials to private builders. If the 
housing goal is to be met, either a substantial 
above-plan increase in production of building 
materials or diversion of them from other uses 
will probably be necessary. Fulfillment would 
raise urban housing space per capita above 
the level attained before forced industrializa- 
tion was launched three decades ago, but 
would still leave the Soviet population very 
poorly housed by Western standards. 


67. If these and other programs to raise So- 
viet living standards retain their present pri- 
ority, they will probably produce a gain of 
perhaps as much as one-fifth in per capita 
consumption between 1957 and 1962. As has 
been true for the last two or three years, this 
increase will probably be spread over the bulk 
of the population rather than directed toward 
small favored groups. Asa result, the regime 
will probably enjoy some increase in popular 
Support. On the other hand, Soviet failure to 
make at least the above estimated progress 
towards higher living standards would consid- 
erably undermine Khrushchev’s attempt to 
create an image of a regime dedicated pri- 
marily to popular welfare and determined to 
fulfill its promises to the people. Such a 


failure would tend to weaken popular support 
and might even, by its effect upon worker in- 
centives, damage the prospects for economic 
growth. To some extent, therefore, the re- 
gime’s freedom of action relative to the pop- 
ulation has beer diminished, and the cost of 
regaining it has been increased. 


Foreign Trade 


68. Foreign trade continues to be of minor 
importance to the Soviet economy, account- 
ing for only about two percent of GNP. While 
earlier attitudes of rigid autarky have weak- 
ened somewhat, the USSR is still far from 
willing to abandon considerations of self-suf- 
ficiency and to enter world markets whenever 
opportunities arise for economic gain. Trade 
is insteac conducted for quite specific pur- 
poses, frequently political, and Bloc members 


or potential allies are preferred as trading 
partners. 


69. Soviet imports and exports together rose 
by about one-tenth in 1956 to a total of about 
$6.9 billion. Other Bloc states continued to 
account for about three-quarters of this trade; 
exchanges with the European Satellites grew 
by about five percent, and those with Commu- 
nist China fell as Soviet aid shipments de- 
clined. The USSR and other Bloc members 
continued to boost their trade with underde- 
veloped countries, and in 1956 five such na- 
tions — Aighanistan, Iceland, Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia, ana Burma — conducted more than 20 
percent of their total trade with Bloc partners. 


70. The USSR's harsh economic exploitation 
of the Satellites, which had gradually softened 
in the years following Stalin's death, virtually 
ended late in 1956. As a consequence of pol- 
icy decisions in the wake of the Polish and 
Hungarian crises, the USSR has assisted the 
East European regimes with new credits and 
the cancellation of old obligations, which to- 
gether will cost about $2.5 billion over the 
next decade. Soviet exports to this area have 
increased significantly, but the return flow 
of goods has grown slightly if at all. The cur- 
rent pattern of exchange requires the USSR 
to increase its shipments of grain and scarce 
industrial materials such as steel, coal, fron 
ore, and nonferrous metals, while simulta- 
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neously importing less Polish coal and Ru- 
manian oil. While these shifts are less of 
a difficulty to the USSR than are its domestic 
economic problems, they do serve to aggravate 
the solution of these larger difficulties. 


71. Trade outside the Bloc remains concen- 
trated in the developed nations of Western 
Europe, which continue to account for about 
four-fifths of Soviet trade with the Free World. 
But Soviet trade with the underdeveloped 
countries, though small, is rising; in 1956 it 
grew by 35 percent to a total of nearly $400 
million. ‘This trade is still roughly in balance, 
and drawings on nonmilitary credits extended 
by the USSR have amounted to slightly over 
$100 million since the inception of this pro- 
gram. Thus the credit program, of which 
the USSR has provided about $900 million 
out of the Bloc total of $1.5 billion, is as yet 
a negligible drain on the Soviet economy. 
Even when the utilization of these credits in- 
creases, the net drain to the domestic economy 
will be small. The slowdown during 1957 in 


extension of new Soviet credits is due to the 
exhaustion of the most ready opportunities 
during the preceding two years rather than 
to limitations upon Soviet economic capabil- 
ities. The USSR will continue to press its 
foreign credits wherever it sees potential po- 
litical gains, and considerations of economic 
impact on the USSR will remain relatively un- 
important unless the magnitude of the pro- 
gram increases drastically. 


71a. Civil Air. The USSR is in the first stages 
of a determined and vigorous program to enter 
international air routes and is embarking on 
an ambitious program to produce a modern 
civil air fleet. In entering international air 
routes the USSR is probably motivated more 
by political than by commercial considera- 
tions. The USSR apparently has now realized 
the significance of civil aviation capabilities 
as an elernent of national power and prestige 
and is developing a growing capability in this 
field. 
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ill, TRENDS IN SOVIET SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY* 


72. The closely-controlled Soviet scientific 
effort has focussed preponderantly on the 
building of a strong industrial base and the 
development of modern weapons. The USSR 
has placed great emphasis on science and tech- 
nology and has concentrated manpower and 
facilities in an effort to achieve the high pri- 
ority goals which it has established for mili- 
tary production and for the industrial base. 
As a consequence, the USSR's achievements 
in areas of critical military and industrial 
significance are comparable to, and in some 
cases exceed, those of the United States. Re- 
search in areas to which the Soviets assign 
low priorities tends to progress at a much 
slower rate. 


73. Highest priority will continue to be ac- 
corded to military-industrial research and de- 
velopment, but the rapid expansion of Soviet 
scientific resources will now permit greater 
flexibility. Greater individual initiative will 
probably be encouraged within assigned tasks 
of research, basic research in new fields under- 
taken, and somewhat more scientific and tech- 
nical effort allocated to the consumer sector 
of the economy. Better direction of agricul- 
tural research is likely. As part of the cur- 
rent reorganization of the Soviet economy, 
efforts are apparently being made to improve 
coordination of the Soviet scientific and tech- 
nical effort, and industrial research and de- 
velopment will probably be brought into bet- 
ter balance with production requirements at 
the local as well as national levels. At the 
same time, ideological obstacles to scientific 
research and development (never of much 
consequence in major industrial or war-sup- 
porting fields) will probably continue to di- 
minish in the fields previously affected. These 
factors, together with continued emphasis on 
Increasing scientific resources, will contrib- 
ute to further substantial gains in Soviet sci- 
ence and technology over the next five years. 





"For detalis on Soviet scientific strengths, de- 
velopments, and policy, see NIE 11-6-56, “Capa- 
bilities and Trends of Soviet Sclence and Tech- 
nology,” 9 October 1956. 


Scientific Manpower, Training, and 
Facilities 

74. The reservoir of scientifically and techni- 
cally trained manpower available to the So- 
viet Union has increased tremendously in the 
postwar period. Of the estimated mid-1957 
total of 1,810,000 living graduates of univer- 
sity-level scientific and technical curricula, 
over 1,060,000 have graduated since the end 
of World WarlI. The total number of gradu- 
ates actually employed in all scientific and 
technical fields in the USSR now exceeds those 
so ernployed in the US (see Chart on following 
page). We estimate that the high graduation 
rates of recent years will continue during the 
period of this estimate. By 1962 the USSR will 
probably have about 40 percent more gradu- 
ates engaged in scientific and technical work 
than the US. In the particular fields of physi- 
cal sciences and engineering, the number of 
Soviet scientists engaged in research and 
teaching is substantially smaller than in the 
US. However, Soviet emphasis on research in 
military and basic industrial fields probably 
results in a near numerical equality between 
the two countries in scientific manpower de- 
voted to these critical activities. 


75. In the postwar period the quality of So- 
viet scientific training has approached, and 
in some cases surpassed, US levels. Engi- 
neering training in the USSR, while not as 
broad as that given an engineer in the West, 
is good within the particular field of speciali- 
zation. Some deficiencies continue in the 
practical and experimental aspects of train- 
ing, particularly in some fields of biology and 
engineering, although efforts are being made 
to overcome them. The USSR is also not as 
well supplied with nonprofessional techni- 
cians, mechanics, and maintenance men as 
are the Western industrial countries, where 
broader sections of the population have ac- 
quired mechanical skills over a longer period. 
Considerable progress is being made in in- 
creasing the supply of such personnel, but 
shortages of skilled technicians will persist 
in the USSR as in other countries. 
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16. Soviet scientific facilities, in terms of fi- 
nancial support, organizational direction, and 
number and quality of laboratories, are gen- 
erally adequate for the effective utilization of 
scientific talent. In a few fields Soviet facil- 
jties are superior to corresponding installa- 
tions in the West. Notable in this regard 
are certain high energy particle accelerators 
and electronics research establishments. Al- 
though some shortages of complex research 
instruments are believed to exist they prob- 
ably do not significantly hamper research pro- 
grams of major importance. For instance, 
though the US has a considerably larger num- 
ber of high speed electronic computers than 
the USSR, the number of computer hours 
actually utilized for high priority research is 
probably nearly the same, since Soviet com- 
puters are not called upon to serve routine 
business and government functions. 


77. During the next five years the Soviet Un- 
ion will continue efforts to improve its capa- 
bilities in scientific instrumentation. More 
highly qualified engineers will probably be 
made available for the development and pro- 
duction of scientific equipment, especially in 
priority research areas, and an increasing 
amount of equipment will reflect original 
design concepts. 


78. The Satellites continue to make signifi- 
cant contributions to Soviet technological de- 
velopment in certain fields, principally in op- 
tics, electrical measuring instruments, elec- 
tronics, communication equipment, synthetic 
fibers, and pharmaceuticals. However, the 
importance of Satellite contributions is di- 
minishing as Soviet capabilities in these fields 
improve. 


79. The USSR is also progressively less de- 
pendent on Western research and develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Soviet leaders have 
adopted a policy of acknowledging foreign 
achievement and encouraging maximum use 
of foreign experience. The USSR is clearly 
anxious to take advantage of the possibilities 
in international scientific exchange, and to 
make Soviet scientists fully conversant with 
developments in the West. The All-Union 
Institute of Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion of the Academy of Sciences publishes and 


20 


circulates extensive abstracts of foreign jour- 
nals, and at least in high priority fields So 
viet scientists have access to the full range of 


scientific research published throughout the 
world. 


Scientific Capabilities in Major 
Scientific Fields 


80. Soviet scientists have made striking prog- 
ress over the past few years in many areas of 
fundamental research. In mathematics, 
many fields of physics, and a few fields of 
chemistry, fundamental research appears to 
be comparable in quality to that performed 
in the US. In at least some fields, the best 
Soviet scientists are as gifted and competent 
as the best in the West, and have a similar 
potential for wholly new discoveries. 


81. Atomic Energy.* There is substantial evi- 
dence that the USSR is continuing to expand 
steadily not only its military atomic energy 
activities but its program for nonmilitary 
uses. We estimate that the Soviet atomic 
energy program will continue to enjoy the 
very high priority that has been accorded to 
it in the past. The USSR is conducting ex- 
tensive research in all major fields related to 


atomic energy, including controlled thermo- 
nuclear reactions. 


82. The USSR is engaged in a comprehensive 
reactor development program which will per- 
mit it to keep generally abreast of world 
progress in this field. Although the USSR ap- 
pears to have revised its ambitious mid-1960 
nuclear power goal from 2,000-2,500 meg- 
awatts down to 1,400 megawatts of electric 
power, this reduced plan is still quite substan- 
tial, and is within Soviet capabilities if a high 
priority effort is devoted to it. The USSR 
will probably make further offers of technical 
aid, as well as of assistance in the construc- 
tion of nuclear power stations, within the 
Bloc and to non-Bloc countries. 





*For further detalls on Soviet atomic energy re- 
search and nonmilitary programs, see NIE 11-2- 
57, “The Soviet Atomic Energy Program,” 7 May 
1957 (Limited Distribution). Soviet atomic ener- 
gy activities of direct military significance are 
discussed below in Chapter IV. 
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83. Physical Sciences. The present capabili- 
ties of Soviet sclemtists in the various fields of 
physics and mathematics are comparable to 
those of scientists in the leading nations of 
the West. Greatest capabilities are exhibited 
in nuclear physics, solid state physics, theo- 
retical physics and high-speed digital com- 
puters. In the geophysical sciences, Soviet 
capabilities are also generally comparable to 
those of leading Western nations; during the 
next five years significant advances will prob- 
ably be made in geomagnetism, permafrost 
research, geochemical prospecting, and polar 
geophysics. Recent progress has also been 
achieved in chemistry and metallurgy, nota- 
bly in high-temperature alloys and ceramic 
cutting tools. Soviet capabilities in electronic 
component development will keep pace with 
those of the West and may lead the US in 
some respects. 


84. Medical Sciences. Soviet medical practice 
lags behind that of most major Western coun- 
tries, but appears to meet standards adequate 
for current civil and military requirements. 
Clinical practice is of a fair standard in large 
urban areas but is still backward in rural 
areas. Medical research, on the other hand, 
is pursued with vigor and may reach a level 
which approximates or even surpasses that 
of the US in certain fields relative to military 
and civilian defense, notably neurophysiology, 
radiobiology, aeromedicine, and hematology. 


85. Biological and Agricultural Sciences. So- 
viet biological and agricultural research has 
hitherto been generally backward, but a trend 








toward improvement in the quality of re- 
Search is becoming evident as ideological re- 
strictions on research diminish. Heavy em- 
phasis will be placed on increasing per-acre 
crop yield and livestock productivity. 


86. Industrial Technology. For the immedi- 
ate future, we estimate that the over-all level 
of Soviet industrial technology will remain be- 
low that of the US. However, the most mod- 
ern Soviet plants are already on a par with 
those in the US, and we expect the general 
level of heavy industrial technology to be im- 
proved. Striking progress has been made 
over the past few years in the theory and 
practice of automation. Additional semiau- 
tomatic and possibly fully automatic produc- 
tion lines will be established during the period 


‘of this estimate. There will probably be in- 


creased emphasis on engineering process re- 
search and on shortening the lead times nec- 
essary to bring developed items into produc- 
tion. However, research and technology in 
consumer goods fields will continue to lag far 
behind that in the US. 


87. Military Technology.’ The USSR has the 
capability to develop weapons and military 
equipment generally equal to those of any 
other nation. Despite the increasing com- 
plexities of military equipment, the USSR will 
be capable of continuing the successful de- 


Sign and development of modern, integrated 
weapon systems. 





"Specific Soviet capabilities in military fields are 
discussed below in Chapter IV. 
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IV: TRENDS IN THE SOVIET MILITARY POSTURE 


SOVIET MILITARY THINKING AND POLICY 


g8. In the years since World War I, Soviet * 


military thinking and the Soviet military 
establishment have been in a process of transi- 
tion, dictated by rapid advances in military 
technology and by the fact that the USSR's 
chief potential enemy, the US, lies beyond 
the reach of traditional Soviet military power. 
This rethinking has been reflected in greater 
emphasis on air defense, submarines, nuclear 
weapons, long-range bombers, and guided mis- 
siles. Further evolution in Soviet military 
policy and force structure can be expected 
during the coming period under the impact of 
further rapid advances in technology, the 
growth in mutual capabilities for nuclear 
devastation, and other factors affecting the 
balance of military power. 


89. The chief factor affecting Soviet military \ 


thinking and leading to changes in the Soviet 
military establishment has been a growing 
appreciation of the devastation inherent in 
all-out nuclear conflict, and of the threat to 
Soviet security and Soviet objectives posed by 
Western nuclear capabilities. This realiza- 
tion has led to strenuous Soviet efforts to de- 
velop both adequate air defenses and offensive 
nuclear capabilities. These efforts, as well as 
various declarations of Soviet political and 
military leaders, clearly indicate that the chief 
military contingency against which the USSR 
feels it must guard is that of general war in- 
volving all-out use of nuclear weapons. The 
USSR almost certainly believes that the West's 
current military posture and strategic doc- 
trine are such as to compel the West, if gen- 


eral war occurred, to fight it primarily by nu- 
clear means. 


90. Despite their strenuous efforts to develop 
nuclear capabilities, the Soviets probably con- 
sider that present US capabilities to wage 
nuclear war remain greater than their own. 
They show acute awareness of the advantage 
accruing to the US from its deployment of 
nuclear striking forces on the periphery of the 


Bloc as well as within the continental US. We 
believe that, under these circumstances, the 
Soviet planners have concluded that at pres- 
ent the USSR, even if it launched a surprise 
attack, would receive unacceptable damage in 
a nuclear exchange with the US. Notwith- 
standing probable further improvements in 
the Soviet nuclear and delivery capabilities 
over the coming period, the USSR almost cer- 
tainly will still not be confident that it can 
attack the US without receiving unacceptable 
damage in return. These estimates of Soviet 
military judgments underlie our basic esti- 
mate (see paras. 190 and 191, chapter VI) that 
the USSR will not deliberately initiate gen- 
eral war or undertake courses of action grave- 


ly risking general war during the period un- 
der review. 


91. On the other hand, the Soviet civilian and 
military leaders probably regard their own 
growing nuclear capabilities, added to their 
already great conventional strength, as en- 
forcing caution on the Western powers. They 
are probably confident that their own nuclear 
capabilities have already reached the point 
where the US and its allies will also be de- 
terred, except under extreme provocation, 
from deliberately initiating general war or 
from reacting militarily to any local crisis in 
a manner which would gravely risk broaden- 
ing such a conflict into general war. 


92. We believe that the highest priority objec- 
tive of Soviet military policy during the period 
of this estimate will be to maintain, and to 
develop further, such formidable nuclear 
capabilities as to continue to deter the 
US from resorting to all-out nuclear conflict 
on any provocation save the most extreme 
threat to national survival and to support con- 
tinuation of an aggressive foreign policy. 
But the Soviets must recognize that the possi- 
bilities of miscalculation in crisis situations 
are such that general war might nevertheless 
occur, and that preparedness for it is therefore 
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essential. For this and other obvious reasons 
they ain: eventually to achieve a clear military 
superiority over the US. Accordingly, the So- 
viet planners probably desire to achieve a nu- 
clear attack capability sufficient, together with 
the USSR's air defenses, not only to deliver a 
devastating uttack on the US, but also to 
neutralize a US nuclear attack on the USSR 
(i.e. to prevent unacceptable damage to the 
USSR). 


93. Given foreseeable technological devel- 

‘opments and maintenance of US armed 
strength, however, the Soviets may regard the 
capability to neutralize US nuclear attack 
capabilities as unattainable during the period 
of this estimate. On the other hand, they 
probably consider that although they cannot 
prevent, even with surprise attack, a crippling 
retaliatory blow, they can maintain such capa- 
bilities to damage the US as will deter the US 
from resorting to general war. To this end 
they must keep a strong long-range bomber 
striking capability, while they are working to 
acquire an additional nuclear delivery capa- 
bility with advanced weapon systems, includ- 
ing long-range missiles. But the Soviet plan- 
ners may nevertheless think the prospects for 
development of advanced weapons systems so 
promising that they can accept a temporary 
risk of maintaining their manned bomber 
force at something less than they would other- 
wise consider desirable.* 


94. In our view a major corollary aim of Soviet 
military policy, to which the maintenance of 
a strong deterrent posture is an essential con- 
comitant, is to provide the Soviets with mili- 
tary superiority in situations which they may 
estimate can be dealt with short of all-out 
nuclear war. To the extent that such supe- 





"As estimated elsewhere in this NIE, the USSR 
must recognize that the possibilities of miscal- 
culation In crisis situations are such that gen- 
eral war might occur, and that preparedness 
for it is therefore essential. The Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, therefore believes 
that the Soviet leaders will not be likely to 
accept needlessly the risk of maintaining their 
long-range bomber capability at less than they 
otherwise would consider desirable, and he be- 
eves a conclusion should be added to the para- 
graph as follows: “However, we think it un- 
likely the Soviet leaders will take such a risk.” 


rior capabilities can be developed and main- 
tained, they enhance Soviet ability to use the 
latent threat of military action as an instru- 
ment of political warfare.* 


95. An additional objective of Soviet military 
policy, which has assumed increased impor- 
tance since the Hungarian revolt and Polish 
crisis, is to ensure essential Soviet control over 
the European satellites. Whatever plans the 
USSR might have had to withdraw forces 
from the Satellites prior to these develop- 
ments, we believe that they must now contem- 
plate an indefinite retention of Soviet forces 
in Eastern Europe. 


96. In assessing the size and types of forces 
essential to meet the above requirements the 
Soviets have apparently concluded that they 
must keep a large and diversified force struc- 
ture designed to meet a wide variety of con- 
tingencies. While they will place further 
stress on maintaining strong strategic nu- 
clear attack capabilities and air defenses, the 
evidence indicates that they also are contin- 





*The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, De- 
partment of the Army, believes that paragraphs 
92-94, unless balanced by other considerations, 
represent an overemphasis on one segment of 
Soviet strategic thinking which is not necessarily 
the most significant In the Soviet view. 


In the Soviet view the objectives of any military 
action would have to include definite gains for 
the Soviet state. In view of the devastation 
which could result to both sides in an all-out 
nuclear exchange it is almost certain that they 
see no advantage to any one in Initiating such 
an exchange. Rather, they probably judge that 
as the nuclear delivery capabilities of both sides 
increase, the range of issues over which either the 
Bloc or the West would launch all-out nuclear 
war decreases. 


Consequently, since both sides are developing 
effective forces to deter all-out nuclear war, the 
Soviet leaders probably believe that their strong 
ground, naval, and tactical air forces would per- 
mit resort to locai military action, with substan- 
tial prospects of success, in any area where the 
US and its allies could not rapidly react on a 
comparable scale or where the issucs or circum- 
stances were such that the US and its allies 
chose not to broaden the confiilct. The real 
threat of Soviet military action therefore les tn 
the type of situation In which the Soviets esti- 
mate the West while opposing the Bloc would 
not risk the devastation of all-out nuclear war. 
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to modernize and strengthen their forces 
in other fields. In view of their growing ap- 
preciation of the devastation inherent in all- 
out nuclear conflict, they must regard the 
growth of nuclear capabilities on both sides as 
making each side increasingly reluctant to use 
guch weapons, and logically would not wish to 
deprive themselves of other military capabil- 
{ties. In our view their continued maintenance 
of strong ground, naval, and tactical air 
forces, indicates their belief that such forces, 


‘ equipped with conventional and nuclear 


weapons, would be of great importance in both 
general war and limited conflicts. 


97. Since an important technological break- 
through by either side could greatly affect the 
present balance of military power, the USSR 
will continue to devote the highest priority to 
weapons research and development. It will 
produce advanced weapon systems in opera- 
tionai quantities using such weapons to en- 
large its existing military capabilities. We 
think it will not make early major alterations 
in its present force stfucture, although such 


- factors as the increasing cost and complexity 


of new weapons and equipment, the compet- 


’ ing demands of highly important nonmilitary 


- programs, and the rapid obsolescence of vari- 


ous types of military equipment will probably 
dictate some alterations in the present bal- 
ance of Soviet forces over the next five years. 


98. Likelihood of Force Reductions. The 
USSR has publicized two reductions in mili- 
tary personnel strength: the first, a 640,000 


* gut, was announced in August 1955 and com- 


pletion was claimed by the end of that year; 
the second, a 1.2 million cut, was announced 
in May 1956, with completion promised by 
May 1957. In our last estimate in this series, 


’ we concluded that total Soviet military man- 


és 
> 
As. 

. ee : - 


power had probably increased during the 
Korean War period and that the first of the 
two Soviet claims may have related to a post- 
Korean reduction in force levels. Further 
evidence and analysis supports the belief that 
substantial changes in numerical strength 
have in fact occurred. The pattern of con- 
script call-ups and terms of service over the 
past decade suggests that military manpower 
may have increased to a peak of around six 


‘ million in the early 1950's, and has been re- 


duced substantially during the past several 
years. Moreover, recent analysis of Soviet 
statistics reveals increases in civilian employ- 
ment which point to the possibility of a siza- 
ble flow from the armed forces since 1953. 
Thus the USSR, in announcing force reduc- 
tions, may have been taking propaganda 
credit for force reductions from peak Korean 
War levels which had been made in large part 
prior to the announcements. 


99. Some reductions probably continued to 
take place after the May 1956 Soviet an- 
nouncement, but evidence is lacking as to the 
extent of these cuts. The promised token 
withdrawals from East Germany were actually 
carried out with much publicity in the sum- 
mer of 1956, and there were fragmentary indi- 
cations of a selective weeding out of officers 
and men elsewhere in the Soviet forces. But 
in the fall of 1956 there were reports that 
demobilization had been halted; since then 
we have had no evidence of further cuts, and 
Soviet propaganda has failed to make the 
claims that we would have expected had the 
announced cuts been completed. Therefore, 
we do not believe that cuts of the size the 
USSR announced in May 1956 for completion 
by May 1957 were carried out during that 
period. The disturbances in East Europe in 
autumn 1956, and further uncertainties cre- 
ated by the Middle East situation, may have 


led to Soviet suspension of such demobiliza- 
tion plans. 


100. In any event, with respect to current So- 
viet military personnel strength, there is sub- 
stantial agreement between our estimates 
made on the basis of unit order of battle and 
those made by analyzing conscription trends 
and population and labor statistics. On the 
basis of estimated order of battle, total Soviet 
active military personnel as of mid-1957 would 
be about 4,275,000, including about 2,650,000 
in the ground forces, 825,000 in the air forces 
(including 110,000 Naval Aviation personnel), 
725,000 in the navy, and about 75,000 per- 
sonnel whose subordination is unknown.’* 





“In addition, there are an estimated 400,000 per- 
sonnel in Soviet security forces. For detailed 
personnel strength estimates of Soviet and other 
Bloc military forces in mid-1957, see Annex, 
Table 1. 
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101. Because of the shortage of manpower in 
the Soviet economy and for various other rea- 
sons noted elsewhere in this estimate (Sec- 
tion VI, paras. 213, 215), the Soviet leaders 
probably believe that some further reductions 
in the numerical strength of their armed 
forces would be desirable. The relatively 


- great size of Soviet forces-in-being may per- 


suade the Soviet leaders that some reductions 


‘can be made without undue prejudice to the 


security or other interests of the USSR. 
Whether Soviet forces are in fact reduced, 
however, will depend to a great extent on the 
degree of danger and tension that the Soviet 
leaders feel in the international situation. It 
is possible that they will conduct their policy 
in such a way as significantly to increase in- 
ternational tensions, and thus to require 
armed forces as large, or even larger, than 
they have at the present day. We think it 
more likely that there will be some further 
reduction in Soviet force strengths during the 
period of this estimate, but we do not believe 
that the reduction will be substantial. 


102. Soviet Military Policy Toward the Satel- 
lites. The Soviet leaders regard the Satellite 


‘area in general as vital to the military posture 


of the USSR, both as an extension of the de- 
fense perimeter of the homeland and as a base 
for Bloc offensive power. Even prior to the 
Polish and Hungarian uprisings the USSR 
probably had some reservations concerning 
the reliability of Satellite military forces, but 
we believe the events of last fall have rein- 
forced Soviet determination to maintain sub- 
stantial Soviet forces in and near the Satel- 
lites for an indefinite period. However, addi- 
tional token w'i'>drawals from East Germany 
may occur, *re may be some reduction 
in present . ,trength in Hungary as the 
local situation stabilizes. 


103. The events of last autumr probably re- 
emphasized to Soviet leaders the desirability 
of using the Warsaw Pact, an ostensibly vol- 
untary mutual defense arrangement, as the 
basis for Soviet-Satellite military relations. 
Under this pact the USSR will continue its 
efforts to develop and maintain reliable and 
effective Satellite forces, but it will probably 
not permit any significant expansion of these 
forces. 
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TRENDS IN SPECIALIZED SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL CAPABILITIES 


Nuclear Wecaons" 


104. The USSR ts making a concerted effort to 
perfect a variety of improved nuclear weap- 
ons, particularly those employing thermonu- 
clear principles. Of the 42 Soviet nuclear 
tests detected between August 1949 and 10 
October 1957, a total of 23 have been detected 
since January 1956,[ — 


We estimate that 
the Soviet weapons s in 1957 could 
include a variety of nuclear weapons, with 


yields ranging from about 4 kilotons (KT) up 
into the megaton range. 


105. In general, we anticipate that the USSR 
will be capable of producing improved nuclear 
weapons of the yields and characteristics 
needed to support its military requirements. 
By 1958-59, the most powerful Soviet bombs 
could probably yield up to 20 MT, but the 
maximum yields of missile warheads will con- 
tinue to be considerably less than this. In 
addition to thermonuclear weapons, a wide 
variety of fission weapons, including very 
small, low-yield weapons, will become availa- 
ble. We believe that development of advanced 
weapons will require additional testing. The 
absence of such tests, however, would not pre- 
clude Soviet stockpiling of very high yield 
(above 8 MT) weapons on an emergency or 
provisional! basis. 


106. Although we estimate a substantial Soviet 
program for the expansion of fissionable ma- 
terial production, the availability of such ma- 
terials will continue throughout the period of 
this estimate to be a limiting factor in de- 
termining the size of many military and non- 
military programs. Our estimate of the 
cumulative quantities of nuclear materials 
available for weapon uses is given below. The 
amounts have been calculated by deduct'ng 





“For detailed estimates af Soviet capabilities in 
nuclear weapons design and dates of availability, 
see NIE 11-2-57, The Soviet Atomic Energy Pro- 
gram, 7 May 1957 (Limited Distribution). 4¢* 
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from estimated production those quantities of 
nuclear materials estimated to meet pre-1957 
nuclear test expenditures, and to meet the 
inventory and fuel requirements of research 
and power reactors. No deductions have been 
made for production reactor expenditures, fu- 
ture nuclear tests, propulsion applications, or 
materials tied up in weapons manufacturing 
pipelines. If a major nuclear propulsion pro- 
gram were undertaken, this would require 
substantial allocations of nuclear material.” 








mid-1957 mid-1960 mid-1962 

Uranium-235 17,500 Kg. 56,000 Kg. 101,000 Kg. 
Plutonium 

Equivalent“ $5,500 Kg.° 12,400 Ke. 18,300 Kg. 





The uncertainty in our estimate of cumula- 
tive U-235 availability through mid-1957 is 
large but probably does not exceed one-half 
to twice the value shown. The uncertainty 
in our estimate of cumulative availability of 
Plutonium equivalent through mid-1957 prob- 
ably does not exceed plus or minus 50 percent 
of the value shown. These uncertainties in- 
crease rapidly as the estimate is extended into 
the future, and no meaningful numerical 
range of uncertainty can be given beyond 
mid-1957. 


107. While there is considerable evidence to 
indicate the types of weapons the USSR is 
probably stockpiling and the delivery systems 
it contemplates, there is no direct evidence to 
support a quantitative estimate of the Soviet 


’ weapons stockpile by type. 





“ The Director of Naval Intelligence does not con- 
cur In the quantities of fissionable materials 
listed herein as avallable for weapons uses, nor 
in the estimated production of fissionable ma- 
terials upon which these figures are based. He 
believes that the quantities of material which 
will be available for weapons use will not ex- 
ceed the lower limit of uncertainty indicated 
for the estimate. 


“The term “Plutonium equivalent” is used be- 
cause our method of estimation does not permit 
us to distinguish between Plutonium, Uranlum- 
233, tritium, or any other reactor-produced iso- 


topes. 


Guided Missiles" 


108. The USSR is capable of developing and 
producing during the period of this estimate 
advanced types of guided missile systems in 
all categories, and its research and develop- 
ment program in the guided missile field wil! 
continue to enjoy a very high priority. The 
USSR is also capable of developing various 
sizes of nuclear, high explosive (HE), and 
chemical (CW) warheads for its guided mis- 
siles, although the availability of fissionable 
materials will limit the extent of nuclear war- 
head production during the period of this esti- 
mate. 


109. Surface-to-Air Missiles: An extensive sys- 
tem of surface-to-air guided missile instalia- 
tions is now operational in the Moscow area, 
and similar installations appear to be under 
construction at Leningrad. The Moscow sys- 
tem, which could include a limited number of 
nuclear warheads, can probably direct a very 
high rate of fire against multiple targets at 
altitudes up to about 60,000 feet, although it 
is probably vulnerable to very low altitude 
attack. During 1958-61, surface-to-air sys- 
tems with increased range and altitude capa- 
bilities for static defense of target complexes, 
and with low and high altitude capabilities 
for defense of static targets, field forces, and 
naval vessels, could probably become opera- 
tional. The maximum altitude capabilities of 
Soviet surface-to-air missile systems will prob- 
ably keep pace with those of operational West- 
ern bornbers and cruise-type missiles. On the 
other hand, we believe the USSR will not be 
able to place in operation a weapon system 
capable of successfully intercepting ballistic 
missiles by mid-1962. 


110. Surface-to-Surface Miss:les: The probable 
Soviet firing of two ICBM test vehicles in the 
summer of 1957 and the successful Soviet 
launching of earth satellites attest both to 
the high capabilities of the USSR in 
long-range ballistic missile development and 





“For a more extended discussion of Soviet guided 
missiles, see NTE 11-5-57, Soviet Capabilities and 
Probable Programs in the Guided Missile Field, 
12 March 1957; see also appropriate sections of 
NIE 11-57, Sino-Soviet Bloc Air Defense Capabil- 
ities through mid-1962, 16 July 19957. 
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to the extremely high priority this program 
enjoys. In the light of this and other new evi- 
dence, we have re-examined our previous est!- 
mate of Soviet ICBM development, and have 
tentatively advanced from 1960-61 to 1959 
the probable date when a few (say, ten) proto- 
type missiles of 5,500 mautical miles (n.m.) 
range could first be available for operational 
use. This estimate is predicated upon: (a) a 
top priority flight test program over a period 
of about two years from the first firing of a 
test missile this summer; (b) a maximum 
range of 5,500 nm. and a CEP of about 
5 n.m.; and (c) the equipping of the first op- 
erational unit with prototype rather than 
series-produced ICBMs. Early success of any 
phase of the test program, or relaxed accuracy 
and reliability requirernents, could advance 
the date of availability.’* 


111. We have likewise re-evaluated the Soviet 
program for development of an IRBM. Re- 
cent evidence indicates that the USSR has 
probably elected to develop a 1,000 n.m. bal- 
listic missile whict. is essentially a modified 
700 n.m. missile with a lighter warhead. With 
such a program, the USSR could take advan- 
tage of existing development, production, and 
operational capabilities and could probably 
achieve a first operational capability with a 
1,000 n.m. missile in 1958. Most of the pre- 
sent targets on the Eurasian periphery which 
we believe the USSR would wish to attack 
would be within range of this missile fired 
from within the Bloc. While firm evidence 
indicated an early Soviet interest in IRBMs 
with ranges up to 1,600 n.m., there are no 
current indications of development of ballistic 
missiles of ranges beyond about 1,000 n.m., 
save for the ICBM. 


112. As previously estimated on the basis of 
considerable evidence, the USSR has developed 
and could now have available for operational 
employment at least four shorter-range bal- 
listic missiles, with maximum ranges of about 
75 n.m., 175-200 n.m., 350 n.m., and 700 n.m. 
We believe ‘e Soviet surface-to-surface pro- 





“The estimate made In this paragraph must be 
considered tentative, pending completion of SNIE 
11-10-57: The Soviet ICBM Program, now in 
process. 


gram also includes submarine-launched mis- 
siles. We estimate that for this purpose the 
USSR could now have supersonic cruise-type 
missiles capable of maximum ranges of about 
500 n.m., and that in 1962 a supersonic cruise- 
type missile of up to 1,000 n.m. range could 
probably become available. To an extent 
varying with the missile guidance system em- 
ployed, their accuracy would depend on the 
ability of the launching or guidance subma- 
rine to fix its own position. 


113. Other Missile Categories: For improving 
the effectiveness of its interceptors, the USSR 
could now have available short-range air-to- 
air missiles equipped with HE warheads, prob- 
ably including one suitable for all-weather en- 
gagement at ranges up toSn.m. Soviet air- 


to-air capabilities will probably improve, and ° 


some large-caliber air-to-air rockets or guided 
missiles could be equipped with nuclear war- 
heads during 1958-62. In the air-to-surface 
category, subsonic missiles capable of carry- 
ing nuclear warheads up to about 55 nm. 
could probably now be available, primarily for 
use as anti-ship weapons, but also suitable for 
use against isolated and well-defined radar 
targets on land. In 1961, a 100 nm. super- 
sonic air-to-surface missile could probably be 
available for employment by heavy bombers. 
It will probably also be within Soviet capa- 
bilities to develop specialized decoys and anti- 
radar missiles to aid in penetrating enemy de- 
fenses. 


114. Earth Satellite. In addition to their ob- 
vious psychological purpose, the artificial 
earth satellites launched by the USSR are in- 
tended to acquire data of scientific and mili- 
tary value. While it is too soon to say how 
much data is being acquired, the satellites 
launched to date are known to be providing 
new information on ionospheric effects and 
refractions at certain radio frequencies, and 
probably also on the effects of weightless flight 
and outer space radiation on equipment and 
living organisms. They are also providing 
data on pressure, temperature, and meteoric 
densities at extreme altitudes. Future Soviet 
earth satellites, which may be launched at 
any time, will provide additional scientific 
data contributing to both military and non- 
military Soviet projects. A reconnaissance 
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satellite, previously estimated for 1963-65, 
may be available considerably earlier. Space 
vehicles and space platforms are almost cer- 
tainly included in Soviet planning. 


115. Chemical and Biological Warfare. Cur- 
rent Soviet military doctrine recognizes the 
potentialities of CW and BW as adjuncts to 
nuclear and other weapons, and Soviet forces 
are thoroughly trained in the offensive use of 
CW. A stockpile of CW agents is believed to 
have been maintained at least at World War 
II levels, and may have been increased. It 
probably consists primarily of such nerve gases 
as GA (Tabun) and GB (Sarin), as well as 
some standard agents such as mustard. One 
of the “V” series of nerve agents, far more 
persistent and toxic than the “G” series, may 
have been in production in the USSR since 
1956; effective use would depend on Soviet 
solution of the problem of generating a proper 
aerosol for its dispersal. 


116. Accumulated evidence also indicates an 
active Soviet BW research and development 
program encompassing anti-personnel, anti- 
livestock, and possibly anti-crop agents. Al- 
though relatively little is known about the 
scope of the program, particularly its offensive 
aspects, the USSR has probably had a capa- 
bility for small-scale, clandestine BW opera- 
tions for at least several years. We have no 
evidence of large-scale production of BW 
agents and munitions, but the USSR has the 
facilities, personnel, and materials needed for 
such production. 


117. In the field of defense against BW and 
CW, Soviet capabilities are at least comparable 
to those of the major Western nations, and in 
the case of CW may be superior. Soviet troops 
are well-equipped with CW defense items, and 
the current issue gas mask appears to afford 
adequate protection against inhalation of 


-known agents. Extensive programs are under 


way to indoctrinate both military personnel 
and civilians in defensive techniques. 


118. Electromagnetic Warfare. Soviet offen- 
sive and defensive programs in this field are 
likely to be pressed forward during 1958-62. 
We believe that at present the USSR is capable 
of jamming and seriously disrupting Western 
long-range radio communications, and that 


it also has an appreciable capability for jam- 
ming Western bombing and navigational 
radars. Its jamming capabilities now extend 
up to frequencies of at least 10,000 mc/s; by 
1960 some Soviet Jamming equipment could 
operate at frequencies of 30,000 mc/s or 
higher. The USSR could also develop devices 
to enable missiles to home on electronic emis- 
Sions. Soviet forces are now training in the 
use of CHAFF, research is underway on anti- 
radar coating materials, and we believe the 
USSR is developing active airborne jamming 
equipment. Conversely, known types of So- 
viet radio and radar equipment are vulnerable 
to electronic countermeasures, particularly 
Soviet blind-bombing and air defense radars, 
all of which operate in a few’narrow frequency 
bands. The USSR is capable of increasing its 
spread of frequencies and of developing anti- 
jamming devices, but through 1962 Soviet de- 
fensive electronic systems will probably still 
be subject to disruption by properly employed 
techniques. 


TRENDS IN SOVIET MILITARY STRENGTHS 


Soviet Ground Forces 


119. There has been an extensive program 
over the past several years to reorganize and 
modernize the Soviet ground forces to meet 
the requirements of modern warfare, both nu- 
clear and non-nuclear. More advanced de- 
signs of practically all types of equipment in 
Soviet line divisions have appeared. The fire 
power of individual units has been increased 
markedly, additional vehicles (including am- 
phibious vehicles) have been provided, and 
communications equipment has been aug- 
mented. Our evidence on these developments 
relates primarily to the Group of Soviet 
Forces, Germany, but we believe they are 
proceeding throughout the Soviet field forces. 


120. All these changes are in line with revised 
Soviet tactical doctrine, which emphasizes the 
need to supplement standard ground force 
tactics and training with those designed to 
meet the conditions of nuclear warfare. This 
doctrine stresses firepower, mobility and 
maneuverability, greater initiative, deeper ob- 
jectives, intensified reconnaissance, and the 
protection of individuals and units against 
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TABLE 10 


ESTIMATED COMPOSITION OF BLOC MERCHANT FLEETS 


MID-1957 and MID-1962 


(Ocean-going vessels, 1,000 GRT and up) 


USSR 

SATELLITES 
COMMUNIST CHINA 
TOTAL 


USSR 

SATELLITES 
COMMUNIST CHINA 
TOTAL 


























MID-1957 
NON-TANKER TANKER 
No. GRT No. GRT 
690 2,317,996 8S 475,126 
113 428,879 3 18,444 
106 268,860 10 13,834 
909 3,015,735 98 507,404 
MID-1962 
NON-TANKER TANKER 
__No. GRT _No. GRT 
832 3,122,000 1s 1,071,000 
164 643,000 il 98,000 
132 354,000 19 
1,178 4,119,000 “184 raaaee 
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the effects of atomic and chemical weapons. 
It also envisages the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons and guided missiles in support of 
Soviet field force operations. Thus far, how- 
ever, both the revised tactical doctrine and 
the reorganization of ground force elements 
refiect evolutionary changes without basic 


¥ alteration in the field force structure. 


121. The order of battle of Soviet Army ground 
forces is still estimated at about 175 line divi- 
sions plus supporting units."* Present evi- 
dence suggests that the actual strengths of 
comparable units vary widely according to 
their locations. First category units, with 
the best equipment and highest manning 
levels, are believed to be those near the bor- 
ders of the USSR, with second category units 
in occupied areas abroad and lowest category 
units in the interior of the USSR. The aver- 
age is probably about 70 percent of authorized 
wartime strength; in border areas actual 
strength probably exceeds 70 percent, in East 
Germany and other occupied areas it is 70 
percent or slightly less, and in remote interior 
districts it may be as low as 30 percent. All 
units probably have a high proportion of 
authorized officer strength, however, and full 
equipment is believed to be kept locally avail- 
able. These peacetime manning practices, 
together with standard conscription and 
stockpiling programs, would probably enable 
all Soviet line divisions to be brought to full 
strength by M+10 and permit the activation 
of about 125 additional line divisions by 
M-+30. 


122. During 1958-62 further improvements in 
the firepower and mobility of Soviet ground 
forces are likely, and there may be further 
gradual alterations in organization to permit 
greater dispersion and flexibility of control. 
Nuclear weapons and guided missiles — with 
both nuclear and non-nuclear warheads—vwill 
probably become available in significant quan- 
tities during the period. The USSR will prob- 
ably employ those weapons for relatively long- 
range support of tactical operations, however, 
and conventional field artillery and unguided 





“For detailed estimates of the strength of So- 
viet and other Bloc ground forces In line divi- 
sions as of mid-1957, see Annex, Table 2. 


rockets will continue to provide the major 
direct fire support for units in close combat, 
Anti-aircraft artillery, on the other hand, will 
tend to be replaced by guided missiles, first in 
static defenses within the USSR and later in 
mobile field force units. 


123. Airborne Forces. Increasing attention is 
now being paid to the development of Soviet 
airborne and air transportable forces, as indi- 
cated by: the rapid augmentation of trans- 
port capabilities, especially in assault-type 
helicopters and converted BULL medium 
bombers; the appearance in 1956 of the CAMP, 
a twin-turboprop assault transport; the de- 
velopment of a new light-weight self-propelled 
anti-tank gun for airborne use; and further 
improvements in personnel and cargo para- 
chutes. The USSR has sizable airborne forces 
in being, estimated at 10 divisions and a 
total strength of about 100,000 men. Soviet 
Aviation of Airborne Troops now comprises 
approximately 500 twin-engine transports, 180 
BULL transports, 140 large helicopters, and 
220 large gliders. This strength could be aug- 
mented substantially by other military and 
civil transports. 


124. Soviet airlift capabilities will increase 
considerably during 1958-62, primarily as ad- 
ditional helicopters and transports are intro- 
duced. The largest operational Soviet heli- 
copter can now carry 8,800 Ibs. (40 men with 
combat equipment), and by 1961 the USSR 
could probably have in operation helicop- 
ters with payloads up to 30,000 Ibs. The 
BULL will probably be employed as an in- 
terim medium transport until late in the 
period, when it will probably have been com- 
pletely replaced by the CAMP and possibly 
other advanced types. Better auxiliary trans- 
port will also become available as improved 
aircraft are introduced into the civil air fleet. 
New turboprop medium and heavy transports 
will probably become operational in 1958, and 
a new four-turbojet transport in 1959."" 


Soviet Air Forces 


125. We estimate the over-all actual strength 
of Soviet military air units in mid-1957 at 





"For estimated performance characteristics of So- 
viet transport aircraft, see Annex, Table 6. 
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about 18,000 aircraft."* Further moderniza- 
tion of all components of the Soviet air forces 
will occur during 1958-62, and will include 
increases in the proportion of jet all-weather 
fighters, in the numbers of jet medium and 
heavy bombers, and the emergence of a sub- 
stantial inflight refueling capability. The 
present combat effectiveness of Soviet mili- 
tary aviation is, on the whole, below that of 
the US. However, the introduction of new 
aircraft types and the relatively low turnover 
of personnel will almost certainly raise com- 
bat proficiency to a high level by 1962. In the 
long run, guided missiles will replace manned 
aircraft withi: nany of the missions per- 
formed by th ~ but we doubt that this 
process will gu sofa. ‘ing the period of this 
estimate as to lead & a ..sajor reduction in the 
numbers of Soviet military aircraft. 


126. Soviet air capabilities will be augmented 
by improvements in a wide variety of ground 
and airborne supporting equipment, especial- 
ly in the electronics field. ‘There will almost 
certainly be advances in the performance 
characteristics of early warning, ground- 
controlled intercept and airborne intercept 
radars. The accuracy of navigational and 
bombing radars will probably be improved. 
There will probably be significant increases in 
the quantity and quality of ECM equipment 
and of ground and airborne communications 
equipment, including modern high-speed 
data-handling equipment for air defense. 
Continued expansion of the network of mod- 
ern, well-equipped air facilities is also likely."* 


127. We estimate the mid-1957 actua’ 
strength of Soviet fighter units at approxi- 
mately 10,000 jet fighters, of which over 3,700 
are in Soviet Fighter Aviation of Air Defense 
with air defense as their sole mission, while 
the rernainder are in tactical and naval units 
with air defense as one of their missions. At 





“For detailed estimates of the strength of Soviet 
and other Bloc alr forces during the period of 
this estimate, see Annex, Tables 3-65. 


“For further information, see appropriate sections 
of SNIE 11-6-57, Soviet Gross Capabilities for 
Attack on the Continental US In mid-1960, 15 
January 1957 (Limited Distribution), and NIE 
11-87, Sino-Soviet Bloc Air Defense Capabilities 
through mid-1962, 16 July 1957. 


present about 1,300 of these aircraft have at 
least limited all-weather capabilities; by 1962 
all-weather fighters may comprise about 60 
percent of total Soviet fighter strength. Fu- 
ture numerical strength will probably not be 
increased and, primarily because of the influ- 
ence of guided missile systems, a cutback in 
the number of Soviet manned interceptors 
will probably begin late in the period. Other 
factors which might contribute to a Soviet 
decision to decrease its numerical strength in 
manned interceptors include probable in- 
creases in the destructive power of individual 
interceptors, and increased demands on in- 
dustrial capacity resulting from the advent 
of more complex fighters. 


128. Although the subsonic FRESCO day 
fighter is now the principal equipment of 
Soviet fighter forces, the supersonic FARMER 
day fighter and the all-weather FLASHLIGHT 
are rapidly being phased into operational 
units. We estimate that during 1958-62, the 
USSR will probably introduce new day and 
all-weather fighter types with considerably 
improved altitude and speed characteristics 
though at the expense of combat radius; the 
1962 Soviet all-weather fighter will probably 
be capable of operating at altitudes up to 
67,000 feet, and of climbing to 40,000 feet in 
less than two minutes.” 


129. Tactical Aviation includes approximately 
4,600 jet fighter aircraft and 2,400 jet light 
bombers. The latter are primarily the obso- 
lescent BEAGLE, with combat radius of ap- 
proximately 750 n.m. In 1958, improved jet 
light bombers will probably be introduced into 
service, including the USSR’s first bombers 
with supersonic “dash” capabilities." Ground 
attack regiments, formerly equipped with pis- 
ton aircraft, have been re-equipped with jet 





"For estimated performance characteristics and 
dates of operational availability of Soviet fight- 
ers, see NIE 11-57, Sino-Soviet Bloc Air Defense 
Capabilities through mid-1962, 16 July 1957, An- 
nex B, Tables 1 and 2. However, we now be- 
Deve it unlikely that the FLASHLIGHT “C,” 
which is included In these tables, will be placed 
in operational service. 


"For estimated performance and dates of opera- 
tional availability of Goviet light bombers, sce 
Annex, Table 7. 
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fighters, and there is continuing evidence of 
the employment of jet fighter regiments of 
Tactical Aviation for both ground support 
and air defense missions. 


130. Long Range Aviation. The capabilities 
of Soviet Long Range Aviation have contin- 
ued to increase during the past year. Its esti- 
mated strength in bomber aircraft has grown 
from about 1,300 to some 1,500. The num- 
ber of bomber regiments has also increased, 
although at a somewhat slower rate than dur- 
ing the preceding year. The trend in train- 
ing activities during the year is belicved to 
have been toward larger-scale operations and 
longer-range flights out of home base areas, 
including flights to potential forward staging 
bases. Inflight refueling has been under de- 
velopment for both the BISON jet heavy 
bomber and the BADGER jet medium bomber, 
apparently using convertible tanker-bomber 
versions of these aircraft, and is at least in 
limited use by BISONs assigned to opera- 
tional units. Finally, there is evidence that 
the USSR has established nuclear weapons 
storage facilities in the vicinity of Long Range 
Aviation bases. 


131. Recent evidence indicates that Soviet 
production of BADGERs, and the number in 
operational units, are considerably in excess 
of our previous expectations. We now esti- 
mate that there were about 850 BADGERs in 
Long Range Aviation units as of mid-1957, 
and on the basis of current evidence we be- 
lieve BADGER strength will continue to in- 
crease during the next year or two. At the 
same time, the USSR apparently continues to 
employ the BULL piston medium bomber for 
training, reconnaissance, bombing, and other 
purposes, and it is being phased out of Long 
Range Aviation at a slower rate than formerly 
estimated. We do not now expect BULLs to 
be entirely phased out until about 1960. 
Thereafter, there will probably be some de- 
cline in jet medium bomber strength in Long 
Range Aviation as a result of the increased 
availability of heavy bombers, the assignment 
of more medium bombers to naval and prob- 
ably to tactical aviation, and the advent of 
significantly advanced delivery systems, in- 
cluding longer range air-to-surface and sur- 
face-to-surface guided missiles. The BADGER 


will remain the primary medium bomber 
through 1962, although by mid-1961 a new 
medium bomber with supersonic “dash” capa- 
bilities may be introduced.” 


132. In mid-1956, the USSR apparently set- 
tled on an improved production model of the 
BISON jet heavy bomber, with a new bombing- 
navigation system as well as provision for 
inflight refueling. Considering the some- 
what better performance characteristics of the 
BISON, its greater development potential, and 
the development of an inflight refueling capa- 
bility, the USSR may have decided to place 
greater emphasis on the BISON than on the 
BEAR. We therefore believe that the BISON 
will probably comprise the greater proportion 
of Soviet strength in heavy bombers in the 
later years of this period. A BISON with ad- 
ditional improvement in performance could 
probably be operational in 1959. 


133. No positive evidence of Soviet research 
specifically directed toward nuclear propelled 
aircraft has been obtained. However, we esti- 
mate that: 


a. The Soviet aircraft nuclear propulsion 
program is probably now engaged in develop- 
ment and testing of reactor components and 
sub systems. 


b. A reactor system suitable for nuclear pro- 
pulsion of subsonic aircraft could probably be 
available to the Soviets in 1962. It is possible 
that the USSR could for propaganda purposes 
fly an experimental aircraft powered in part 
by nuclear power at an earlier date. 


134. To employ its long-range bomber force 
most advantageously, especially for intercon- 
tinental operations, the USSR would require 
a substantial inflight refueling capability. 
Refueling is particularly desirable for jet 
heavy bombers; for example, one refueling by 
a compatible tanker could approximately 
double the area of the continental US that 
could be reached by the BISON on a two-way 
mission from bases in the Chukotski area. 
BADGER coverage of US targets on one-way 





"For estimated performance characteristics of So- 
viet long-range bombers, together with estimated 
dates of operational availability, see Annex, 
Table 6. 
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emissions could also be increased by refueling. 


g: Refueling for the BEAR, while less essential 
, than for the jet bombers, could increase its 
’ coverage of US targets from interior bases in 


~ the USSR. The USSR could employ turbo- 
4 prop heavy bombers in the tanker role. Air- 


} 


“craft configured specifically as tankers might 
» also appear as the period advances. But on 


“ ; the basis of present evidence, we believe most 
#e of the tankers in Soviet Long Range Aviation 


during the period are likely to be convertible 


ar jet tanker-bombers, and that the bulk of these 
& will probably be in the heavy category. The 
. use of convertible tanker-bombers would per- 


mit greater fiexibility in the employment of 


¥ Long Range Aviation. 


* 135. While evidence is inadequate to establish 
} precisely the total size of the Soviet heavy 
f bomber force, we have unusually good evidence 

_ on the one plant known to be producing 


. 1957. 
. bomber production is less extensive but indi- 


BISON jet heavy bombers, which indicates a 
cumulative BISON production of 65 by mid- 
Evidence on BEAR turboprop heavy 


cates about 50 produced. On this basis, about 


' §0 BISONs and 40 BEARs would have been 
, available for operational units as of 1 July. 


If this is in fact the case, both BISON and 
BEAR production have fallen short of our 
estimate of last year. 


136. Beyond this point of good evidence, how- 
ever, there is an area of considerable uncer- 


m@ tainty, particularly with regard to the BISON 


program. There is some evidence suggesting 
that as many as 90 BISONs may have been 


' in operational units as of mid-1957. This 





would mean that the rate of BISON produc- 
tion has increased considerably since late 
1956, and that an additional unknown alr- 
craft plant has entered the BISON program, 
although we have almost no evidence to sup- 
port this. It is similarly possible that BEAR 
production could have increased to an extent 
sufficient to provide about 60 in operational 
units, though we also lack good evidence. In- 
deed, there is evidence that additional plants 
estimated to be capable of producing heavy 
bombers are either continuing in the BADGER 
program or are preparing to produce trans- 
port or tanker aircraft. 


137. If recent heavy bomber production has 
in fact been as low as the preponderance of 
evidence indicates, a partial explanation may 
lie in the field of technical problems. For 
example, it is possible that larger-scale pro- 
duction has been delayed pending the availa- 
bility of higher-thrust engines or other devel- 
opments expected to improve performance 
characteristics. But we would believe it more 
likely that Soviet planners have deliberately 
decided on a relatively modest heavy bomber 
program. In our view, such a Soviet decision 
would probably have been based on such judg- 
ments as the unlikelihood of general war dur- 
ing the next few years, the great expense of a 
large-scale heavy bomber program, the exist- 
ence of a reliable jet medium bomber force 
with one-way intercontinental capabilities for 
interim use in emergency, and the expectation 
that new and improved intercontinental de- 
livery systems will become available in a few 
years. On the other hand, if heavy bomber 
production has reached the higher levels men- 
tioned in paragraph 136, it would indicate 
greater Soviet emphasis on the heavy bomber 
weapon system for intercontinental attack. 


138. We have noted statements of Khru- 
shchev stressing his view of the de- 
clining importance of manned fighter and 
bomber aircraft as contrasted with guided 
missiles. If these views had been con- 
tained solely in statements beamed to the 
outside world they could be dismissed as mere 
propaganda. It is hard, however, to interpret 
their inclusion in the Soviet press, with the 
resulting advertisement to the Russian peo- 
ple, unless they were intended to prepare the 
Russian people for some de-emphasis on the 
heavy bomber, or to cover up delays in produc- 
tion which might have been occasioned by dif- 
ficulties experienced with the heavy bomber 
production. We cannot disregard, however, 
the possible conclusion that such statements 
are a deliberate effort to discredit and degrade 
the effectiveness of US retaliatory forces in 
the eyes of the Soviet people as well as the 
Western powers, and to exploit to the fullest 
extent the psychological advantage gained by 
recent Soviet missile/satellite advances. 
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139. In any event, we believe that the USSR 
will retain a strong long-range bomber force, 
including both medium and heavy bombers, 
at least until it has acquired a substantial 
nuclear delivery capability with more ad- 
vanced weapon systems. However, it is diffi- 
cult to predict with assurance how large the 
USSR will desire this force to be, particularly 


in heavy bombers. The estimate of heavy 
bomber and tanker production, particularly 
for the period 1959-62, presents unusual 
difficulties. Future Soviet policy in these re- 
spects is still shrouded in doubt. In view of 
this uncertainty we have expressed below our 
estimates of Soviet long-range bomber/tanker 
strength in terms of ranges. 


SOVIET LONG RANGE AVIATION 
(Estimated Strength in Operational Units)‘ '* 











Mid-1957 Mid-1958 

HEAVY BOMBERS 

AND TANKERS 90- 150 150- 250 
MEDIUM BOMBERS 

AND TANKERS 

Jet 850 1000-1050 

Piston 550 350 
TOTALS 1500-1550 1500-1650 








See qualifications in paragraphs 135-139 











Mid-1959 Mid-1960 Mid-1961 Mid -1962 
250- 450 400- 600 400- 600 400~ 600 
1000-1100 1000-1100 950-1100 900-1000 
150 —- —- — 

1400-1700 1400-1700 1350-1700 1300-1600 


'The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, believes that the USSR would regard it as essential to 
have a more substantial intercontinental attack capability, providing for greater strategic Mexilility 
and a much larger — for re-attack —-in short, a force which would provide the Soviets a geater 


chance of success in genera 


war-— while they are working to acquire an additional nuclear delivery 


capability with new weapon systems, including long-range missiles. He therefore believes that the 
strengths estimated above would all be bomber aircraft and that additional aircraft will be in opera- 


tional units as tankers as follows: 


Mid-1957 
TANKERS 0 


Mid-1958 
50-100 


Mid-1959 Mid-1960 Mid-1961 Mid-1962 
150-20) 300-350 300-500 300-500 


*'The Deputy Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff, and the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, 


Department of the Army, belleve that the above projected future strength of the heavy bom 


bers is con- 


trary to the available evidence and foresecable trends. Past estimates predicted an extensive produc- 


tion program of heavy bombers. 


This program has failed to develop as had been anticipated. Des- 


pite this the present estimate still implies an extensive program even though reduced below previous 
estimates. Even the lower figures of the table would require an increase of heavy bomber production 


which ts not yet evident nor indicated by trends. In regard to total numerical stre the u 
bulld-up of total strength which is in seeming contradiction 
ent expressed in paragraph 135. The Deputy Director for Intelligence 
t Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Department of the Army, belleve that 
on will change with the Introduction of 
formance bombers and possibly tanker aircraft. However, they believe that the total numer 
by 


of figures implies a continued 
dicated trends and to the ] 

The Joint Staff, and the Assis 
the composition of the Soviet 


will show no further Increase but on the contrary will probably decrease, as indicated 


range of 


-~Range Avia 


r range 
the in- 


stren 
the lower 


*The Director of Naval Intelligence believes that while the Soviets will certainly maintain a substantial 


heavy bomber force during 


period of build-up of new intercontinental delivery systems, the heavy 


bombers/tankers available in operational units through mid-1958 will almost certainly approximate 


the lower range estimated In the above table. 





Soviet Naval Forces 


140. During the postwar years Soviet naval 
forces have been greatly strengthened by an 
intensive building program, concentrated on 
light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. 
- The Soviet submarine force is by far the 


largest in the world; over half its present 
strength consists of long-range craft, of which 
a significant and increasing proportion are of 
postwar design and construction. We esti- 
mate main Soviet naval strength in mid-1957 


at 28 cruisers, 158 destroyers, 82 escort vessels, 
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’ and about 475 submarines. These totals in- 


clude vessels of postwar design numbering 15 
' ght cruisers, 92 fleet destroyers, 82 escort 
- yessels, about 250 long-range submarines (“Z" 
and “W” classes) and about 40 medium-range 
. submarines (“Q” class) .” 


' 141. Several important developments are like- 
- ly in Soviet naval forces during 1958-62 as 
a result of changing weapon systems and new 
concepts of naval warfare. These will proba- 
bly include the application of nuclear propul- 
- gion to naval vessels and use of both surface- 
to-surface and surface-to-air missiles. Al- 
. though we have no firm evidence that the 

USSR has a nuclear-powered submarine, we 
believe that a program for its development has 
reached an advanced stage and we estimate 
that a reactor could be available for installa- 
tion in 1957. Development of nuclear power 
plants for cruisers may follow the operational 
testing of a nuclear-powered icebreaker, which 
will probably occur in late 1958 or early 1959. 
We believe the USSR is presently capable of 
adapting nuclear warheads to torpedoes and 
depth charges. 


142. Although the evidence pointing to the 
existence of Soviet guided missile submarines 
is not conclusive, we believe that the USSR 
will construct or convert submarines for 
surface-to-surface guided missile launching. 
Converted boats with topside missile stowage 
could already be in operation. Twenty sub- 
marines with topside missile stowage could be 
converted by the end of 1958, and by mid-1962 
the USSR may have a total of about 30 guided 
missile submarines built on basically new de- 
signs, including boats with nuclear or other 
improved propulsion systems. Air defense 
missile systems for surface vessels, also capa- 
ble of modification for shore bombardment 
purposes, could probably begin to be available 
in 1958; the unfinished hulls of six cruisers, 
which have been in Soviet shipyards since the 
cessation of the cruiser construction program 
several years ago, may be completed with 
guided missile armament 





“Detalled estimates of Soviet naval strength by 
major type and feet area are given in Annex, 
Table 9. 
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143. The operating efficiency of Soviet naval 
forces, while still below that of the US Navy 
in some fields, is quite high and will continue 
toimprove. The submarine force is undergo- 
ing intensified training, particularly in long- 
range operations. The principal weaknesses 
of the USSR as a naval power will continue to 
derive from the wide separation of its sea 
frontiers and its inability to control the sea 
routes between these areas, although improve- 
ments in inland waterways will increase its 
ability to interchange smaller vessels includ- 
ing submarines. The lack of adequate supply 
lines to its Northern and Far Eastern fleet 
areas and the land-locked position of its fleets 
in the Baltic and Black Seas are additional 
handicaps. 


144. Submarine Construction. The Soviets 
will probably continue to place primary em- 
phasis on submarines in their naval construc- 
tion program. Since 1950 the Soviets Lave 
built about 300 submarines of postwar design. 
It is estimated that about 50 boats, “W” and 
“Q” class, will be built during 1957. We esti- 
mate that the total number of Soviet subma- 
rines of all types at the end of 1957 will be 
about 500. Throughout the period of the esti- 
mate we believe that the production of me. 
dium-range submarines will continue at about 
the present rate of 20 per year. The most re- 
cent evidence indicates that the program for 
production of “W” class conventional propul- 
sion long-range submarines has been curtailed 
and may possibly be terminated this year. 
The Soviets will retain their capability for sub- 
marine production however, and we believe 
that after an interim period for changeover 
and development of prototypes, series con- 
struction of new long-range types will be re- 
sumed. This procedure would be parallel to 
that followed in the period 1949-51 in the 
changeover to the “W,” “Z,” and “Q” classes. 


l44a. We estimate that the USSR could now 
have a prototype nuclear-powered submarine, 
and that they may develop other improve- 
ments in propulsion design during the period. 
The Soviets also could produce a new type of 
submarine specifically designed for guided 
missile firing. Although they have adequate 
fissionable material and the over-all tech- 
nological potential to produce larger numbers” 
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of the new types, we believe that their pro- 
w gram will be of the magnitude indicated un- 
Bless they adopt less sophisticated designs for 
reasons of urgency. Subject to successful de- 
¢ velopment of prototypes, we believe the Soviets 
¥ could build, within the period, about 70 sub- 
¥ marines with advanced weapon systems and 
Y improved propulsion, about 20 of which prob- 
ably would be nuclear powered. Considering 
such factors as the decommissioning of obso- 


2 lete boats and the development of new pro- 


- pulsion and weapon systems, we estimate that 
. the total force will approximate 560 subma- 
rines by mid-1962. 


' 145. Naval Aviation. Soviet Naval Aviation, 
comprising nearly 20 percent of total Soviet 
| air strength, is now the second largest naval 
air force in the world. It is engaged in a con- 
centrated training program which stresses co- 
ordinated action between its land-based air- 
. craft and naval vessels (both surface and sub- 
marines), offensive action against enemy 
naval forces, and air defense. During this 
period, its strength will probably be increased 
and its modernization will continue. There 
is no evidence of intention to build aircraft 
carriers. Improved light bombers and aill- 
weather fighters will probably be introduced. 
Long-range maritime reconnaissance and at- 
tack capabilities should be improved materi- 
ally by increases in the number of jet and pis- 
ton medium bombers allocated to Naval Avia- 
tion, and by the probable availability of air- 
to-surface guided missiles for attack against 
ships. 





TRENDS IN SOVIET STRATEGY AND 
CAPABILITIES 


146. For reasons which have been set forth 
elsewhere in this estimate we believe that the 
Soviet leaders wish to avoid an all-out nuclear 
exchange with the US. We have also pointed 
out that they almost certainly consider that 
any general war with the US would involve 
such an exchange. Consequently, we think 
that a key element of Soviet strategy in any 
war, whether with the US or with another 
nation, would be to attempt to keep the con- 
flict limited in geographic scope. The Soviets 
would probably also prefer that nuclear weap- 
ons not be used, at least in a war commencing 
during the next year or two, since they prob- 
ably think that their relative capabilities 
would be greater if the local war were fought 
with conventional weapons only. However, 
they probably consider that such a limitation 
would be impossible in many circumstances. 


147. The number and variety of conceivable 
local wars is so great as to preclude any at- 
tempt to consider in this estimate the manner 
in which the Soviets might conduct them. We 
therefore confine ourselves to one aspect only 
of Soviet military strategy — that for the in- 
itial phase of general war. Even though the 


Soviets almost certainly desire to avoid such 
a war, and probably believe that their in- 
creasing nuclear capabilities powerfully deter 
the US from initiating it, they cannot ignore 
the possibility that general war may occur, 
and their planners must prepare for it. 
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Soviet Strategy for the Initial Phase 
of General War 


148. General war might grow out of local war, 
or directly out of a situation of intense inter- 
national crisis, or it might (though we think 
this highly unlikely) be initiated in a period 
of comparative international calm. We be- 
lieve that the Soviets recognize the advantages 
that would accrue to the side that struck the 
first blow in any all-out nuclear exchange. 
Therefore we believe that, whenever the So- 
viet leaders decided that the Likelihood of gen- 
eral war had reached a certain point, they 
would themselves initiate it by strategic nu- 
clear attacks.** The primary objective of 
such attacks would be to destroy or neutralize 
Western nuclear retaliatory capabilities, both 
in the continental US and overseas. Con- 
sistent with this assignment of first priority, 
the USSR would probably also seck to destroy 
other key US war-making capabilities. At 





“The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, De- 

partment of the Army, believes that the USSR 
would avoid initiation of nuclear attacks and 
would seek to achieve its objectives by limited 
or local war if military action became necessary. 
The Soviet leaders would attempt to secure a 
limitation on the use of nuclear weapons prior to 
hostilities or to conduct hostilities under con- 
ditions which would limit or preclude the use 
of nuclear weapons. 
It has been estimated in paras. 90 and 91 that the 
Soviets would not be confident that they would 
not receive unacceptable damage in an all-out 
nuclear exchange and that they would not dell- 
berately initiate general war or undertake courses 
of action gravely risking general war. More- 
over they are probably confident that the US 
would be similarly deterred except under ex- 
treme provocation. 

' Consistent with these judgments, the Soviet 

leaders, before making a decision to initiate 
nuclear attacks, would have to judge that their 
own deterrent capabilities were no longer ef- 
fective and that their gains from an all-out nu- 
clear attack would outweight their losses. Para- 
mount in such calculations would be survival 
of the state without which any gain would be 
meaningless. 
It follows that the Soviet leaders would launch 
a nuclear attack against the US only if it of- 
fered the only hope of survival. Such a situa- 
tion would occur only if the Soviet leaders came 
to belleve that the US was irrevocably com- 
mitted to launching an all-out nuclear attack 
against the USSR. 


the same time, the USSR would make a maxi- 
mum air cefense effort against those Western 
nuclear striking forces which had escaped the 
initial Soviet attacks. 


149. During any local war or intense interna- 
tional crisis it is virtually certain that the 
USSR (as well as the US) would prepare 
against the possibility of a greatly broadened 
conflict. These preparations would almost 
certainly include some redeployment of forces, 
mobilization of additional strength, civil de- 
fense precautions, and the like. However, the 
USSR would not want to push preparations so 
far as to convince the US that general war 
was imminent, lest this lead the US to strike 
the first all-out nuclear blow. This factor 
would constitute a limitation on the degree of 
Soviet preparation. 


150. Another major limitation on Soviet prep- 
arations for general war would lie in the im- 
portance of achieving surprise. The neces- 
sity of attempting to neutralize Western nu- 
clear retaliatory capabilities would make sur- 
prise in the initial nuclear attack a key ele- 
ment of Soviet strategy. While the USSR 
could not count upon achieving surprise 
against all Western nuclear capabilities, both 
within the US and elsewhere, it would almost 
certainly attempt to do so to the fullest extent 
possible. Thus, if the Soviets decided to begin 
the general war themselves, they would try to 
avoic compromising the element of surprise in 
their initial nuclear attack by observable prep- 
arations. 


151. The foregoing considerations lead us to 
believe that the outbreak of general war would 
find the Soviets at a stage of military readiness 
beyond that of ordinary peace-time, but short 
of what their planners might believe best for 
the most rapid exertion of the total military 
effort. The actual state of readiness would 
depend on the development of the particular 
situation and on the Soviet calculation of the 


risks involved, and is impossible to predict in 
advance. 


152. The Soviet leaders would probably launch 
an attack by ground and tactical alr forces 
against Western Europe in order to prevent 
NATO mobilization, deployment, and counter- 
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attack. We believe that the USSR would plan 
to commit its ready forces to an offensive, 
especially in Western Germany, as soon as 
possible consistent with maintaining surprise 
for the initial assault against the US, US and 
allied nuclear bases overseas, and carrier task 
forces. Under favorable circumstances from 
the Soviet point of view, advances against 
NATO could be initiated concurrently, Le., at 
the moment the West obtained warning of the 
Soviet strategic attack. The Soviets would 
probably also regard an attack to seize the 
Turkish Straits as of early high priority, but 
we believe that they would probably delay 
initiation of other major campaigns in the 
Middle and Far East until they could assess 
the results of the initial nuclear exchange.” 


153. In the naval field, Soviet objectives would 
be: to prevent NATO carrier strikes and sub- 
marine-launched missile attacks on Bloc 
targets as part of the highest priority effort 
to neutralize US nuclear capabilities; subse- 
quently, to interdict US reinforcement of over- 
seas areas and to isolate the European theater. 


—_—— 


“The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, De- 
partment of the Army, believes that any Soviet 
delay in initiating operations in the Middle and 
Far East would be minimal, and, if it occured, 
would be occasioned primarily by a desire to 
place maximum logistic, combat, and manpower 
support behind operations In the NATO area. 
The Soviets possess adequate ground, naval, and 
tactial alr forces to support simultaneous of- 
fensives on several fronts. The difficulty in 
shifting forces over long lines of communication 
(which presumably would be disrupted) to or 
from the Middle and Far East obviates the value 
of waiting to assess the results of a nuclear ex- 
change. Under the assumed conditions of an 
all-out nuclear war, the Soviets would have to 
commit forces to an attack on Western retalla- 
tory bases in the Middle and Far East. Hence, 
surprise would already have been minimized by 





preparations for and execution of such attacks. | 


Immediate launching of combined arms opera- 
tions Into Western territory in these two areas 
would best exploit any surprise attained In Initial 
long-range attacks. Moreover, such operations 
would make it difficult for the West to attack 
Bloc forces without also damaging Western civil 
populations and military forces. Conversely, any 
delay would provide the West with opportunities 
to build-up and re-attack the Bloc from these 
areas and would expose Bloc forces to Western 
retaliation In their homeland. 


- launching 


Strategic Attack Capabilities 


154. Soviet capabilities for strategic alr attack 
will improve during the period of the esti- 
mate, as the Soviet stockpile of nuclear bombs 
and the number of high-performance long- 
range bombers grow. Present Soviet capabil- 
ities for attack on the continental US are re- 
stricted by the relatively small numbers of 
operational heavy bombers, the status of sup- 
port facilities at Arctic bases, and the lack as 
yet of a substantial inflight refueling capa- 
bility. We estimate, however, that during the 
period of this estimate, the capacity of Soviet 
forward base areas could be increased suffi- 
ciently to permit the staging of the entire 
estimated long-range bomber and tanker 
force. Moreover, the USSR will be capable of 
increasing numbers of heavy 
bombers from interior bases on two-way mis- 
sions against the US. 


155. Soviet planners would attempt to dis- 
tribute their initial attacks in such a way as 
to achieve the optimum combination of sur- 
prise and weight of attack against all areas 
where US and Allied nuclear retaliatory capa- 
bilities were deployed. Nearly all available 
Soviet heavy bombers and many medium 
bombers would almost certainly be used 
against the continental US in an attempt to 
destroy or neutralize US retaliatory capabili- 
ties and other key elements of US wai-moking 
capabilities. Light bombers could be em- 
ployed in initial attacks against overseas 
targets within their range. 


156. The scale and timing of attack with 
bomber aircraft would also depend upon the 
availability and effectiveness of other 

systems which will probably become available 
as the period progresses. At present the USSR 
is probably capable of employing small num- 
bers of both bomber-launched air-to-surface 
missiles and submarine-launched surface-to- 
surface missiles against targets in the conti- 
nental US. These weapons, together with 
ground-launched surface-to-surface missiles 
with ranges up to about 700 n.m., could also 
be employed in initial attacks on Western 
nuclear striking forces deployed on the pe- 
riphery of the Bloc. As the period advances, 
the numbers and types of offensive missiles 
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available to Soviet forces will increase, and by 
mid-1962, Soviet guided missile capabilities 
for strategic attack could probably include 
more effective air-to-surface and submarine- 
launched missiles as well as IRBMs and 
ICBMs. Soviet planners would probably rec- 
ognize that long-range ballistic missiles could 
impose maximum surprise and difficulty of 
interception, but also that during this period 
the accuracy and payload capacity of such 
missiles will be inferior to those of manned 
aircraft of comparable ranges. The large- 
scale use of missile-launching submarines in 
an initial attack would probably be precluded 
by the risk of premature disclosure of Soviet 
intent. 


157. Air Defense Capabilities." Although the 
effectiveness of Soviet defenses against nu- 
clear attack would depend in large measure 
upon the success of an initial assault on West- 
ern nuclear delivery capabilities, the USSR’s 
large air defense forces would be used to re- 
duce the effectiveness of counterattack by 
Western forces. All Bloc forces with capabil- 
ities for air defense are integrated into an 
over-all active air defense system, which places 
primary emphasis on providing defense in 
depth for key administrative, industrial, and 
military centers within the USSR. Large pas- 
sive defense organizations contribute to the 
Bloc’s readiness for air defense, but we believe 
the general population is inadequately pre- 
pared against large-scale nuclear attack 


158. Principal current weaknesses of Bloc air 
defenses include the limited all-weather 
fighter capability, the low traffic-handling 
capabilities of communications and control 
components, the probable inadequacy of radar 
height-finding capabilities at high altitudes 
in certain areas, inadequate low altitude radar 
coverage, and the limited early warning time 
available in Bloc border areas. Bloc air de- 
fenses are most highly co-.entrated in the 
European USSR (east to a line roughly 
from the Kola Peninsula to the Caspian 
Sea), East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and the Maritime and Sakhalin areas of the 


"For a detailed estimate on this subject, see NIE 
11-57, Sino-Soviet Bloc Alr Defense Capabilities 
through Mid-1962, 16 July 1957. 
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Soviet Far East, with some concentrations at 
specific locations elsewhere. The approaches 
to Moscow are by far the most heavily- 
defended area in the Bloc. Moscow's de- 
fenses are estimated to have a high capability 
to engage large-scale attack at altitudes up to 
60,000 feet under all weather conditions, but 
they probably remain vulnerable to low alti- 
tude attack. 


159. In general Bloc alr defense capabilities 
would be as follows: 


a. Against penetrations conducted during 
daylight and in clear weather, at altitudes be- 
tween about 5,000 and 35,000 feet, the capa- 
bilities of the system would be greatest. Above 
35,000 feet they would begin to diminish and 
above 45,000 feet would fall off markedly. At 
altitudes below 5,000 feet they would also be 
progressively reduced. 


b. Against penetrations conducted at night 
and under poor visibility conditions, the capa- 


bilities of the system would be considerably 
reduced. 


c. Against varied penetration tactics utiliz- 
ing altitude stacking, diversionary maneuver, 
decoys and electronic countermeasures, the 
capabilities of the system would be diminished 
through disruption and saturation. 


160. Over the next five years there will be sig- 
nificant improvements in the performance 
characteristics of most Soviet air defense 
equipment, including fighters, radars, and 
communications and control equipments. Air 
defense guided missile and unguided rocket 
capabilities will increase. These develop- 
ments will considerably improve Bloc capa- 
bilities for all-weather defense against manned 
aircraft and cruise-type missiles. Neverthe- 
less, at the end of the period, warning times 
available to Bloc targets in border areas will 
probably be deficient for fighter interceptors 
and marginal for surface-to-air missile de- 
fenses against the highest performance West- 
ern aircraft and cruise-type missiles. The 
Bloc will also continue to have difficulty in 
opposing very low altitude attack, air defense 
electronic systems will still be subject to dis- 
ruption, and the USSR wil) probably not have 
in operation a weapon system capable of suc- 
cessfully intercepting ballistic missiles. 
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161. Offensive Capabilities in Western Europe. 
The 22 Soviet line divisions in East Germany, 
together with forces available in adjacent 
areas, could initiate an attack without rein- 
forcement by major units. To augment the 
strength of the ground attack and to seize 
bridgeheads and other key objectives in NATO 
territory, the USSR could mount initial air- 
borne operations from within Soviet territory. 
We estimate that in the European area, the 
Soviet airlift capacity is sufficient for troops 
and light equipment equivalent to 4-5 divi- 
sions (of 7,500 men each) in a one-day opera- 
tion, and 8-9 divisions in a five-day operation, 
using half the civil and military transport air- 
craft normally in that area. Airlift opera- 
tions on this scale would be limited to the 
radius of the smaller aircraft employed (ie. 
about 550 n.m.). 


162. Air support of tactical operations in 
Western Europe could be provided by about 
1,600 jet light bombers stationed in Eastern 
Europe and Western USSR, as well as more 
than 4,500 tactical jet fighters stationed in 
these areas. However, the dual missions of 
tactical fighter units and the probable assign- 
ment of a considerable number to air defense 
would limit the availability of fighter aircraft 
for tactical support in the initial phase of the 
land campaign. Ballistic missiles and tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons could now be available 
for the support of offensive operations, and 
their availability will almost certainly increase 
as the period advances. 


163. Offensive Capabilities in the Far East. 
The USSR has about 30 line divisions in the 
Far East, together with nearly 3,500 aircraft 
and a sizable naval force. Stockpiles of sup- 
plies are probably sufficient, not only for the 
initiation of operations, but also for a consid- 
erable period of combat. Soviet forces in the 
Far East could, alone or in conjunction with 
Chinese Communist and North Korean forces, 
renew hostilities in Korea. They could prob- 
ably launch an operation against Japan with 
an airborne force equivalent to 3 divisions 
in a one-day operation, and up to 5 divisions 
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in a five-day operation. An initial séaborne 
attack for the purpose of seizing port facili- 
ties could be undertaken by lightly-equipped 
troops landed frorn a heterogeneous group of 
ships and craft. Balanced forces equivalent 
to 5-6 divisions could be embarked in a follow- 
up operation and landed through the port 
facilities seized. The same technique could 
be employed in other areas of the Far East 
within range of land-based aircraft. Airborne 
and amphibious attacks on a small scale could 
also be launched against Alaska. 


164. Capabilities for Naval Warfare. At the 
present time the capabilities of Soviet naval 
forces include: extensive submarine opera- 
tions along most of the world’s strategic sea 
lanes, employing conventional and possibly 
nuclear torpedoes and mines; attacks against 
US and Allied carrier task forces by subma- 
rines and shore-based naval aircraft, some of 
which could probably be equipped with air-to- 
surface missiles; operations in Bloc coastal 
areas by surface units and supporting shore- 
based aircraft, primarily to deny Western 
access and to protect the seaward flanks of 
ground campaigns; attacks against port facili- 
ties which would be used by US overseas rein- 
forcements, employing shore-based aircraft, 
surface forces and submarines, some of which 
could probably employ surface-to-surface mis- 
Siles. In short, we estimate that the USSR 
has an extensive capability to interfere seri- 
ously with US and Allied sea communications 
in the event of war. 


165. Soviet capabilities for naval warfare will 
continue to increase, especially with the prob- 
able advent of nuclear-powered submarines, 
increases in over-all submarine strength, in- 
creasing capabilities to employ guided missiles 
and nuclear weapons for both offensive and 
defensive purposes, and increasing naval air 
reconnaissance and attack capabilities. So- 
viet naval forces will remain capable of lifting 
balanced forces of considerable strength, but 
the landing of heavy supporting elements of 
such forces will be contingent upon the seizure 
of adequate port facilities. 
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V. TRENDS IN SOVIET RELATIONS WITH OTHER COMMUNIST STATES 


166. The trend toward redefinition of intra- 
Bloc relationships consequent upon the death 
of Stalin has continued; it eventuated in the 
Polish crisis and the Hungarian revolt of late 
1956. The special position of Yugoslavia, the 
emergence of a semi-independent Communist 
regime in Poland, and Communist China's 
growing power and doctrinal influence have, 
in effect, broken Moscow's onetime monopoly 
of Communist thought and power. The 
USSR’s reluctant acceptance of these develop- 
ments may signify a belief that greater toler- 
ation of local variations is the best way to 
preserve and strengthen the Bloc. However, 
alarmed by developments in Poland and Hun- 
gary, the USSR has moved to preserve the 
status quo in the orthodox Sate'lites and, in 
its repression of the Hungarian uprising, has 
demonstrated that it is determined to retain 
its hegemony in Eastern Europe. 


167. The strong identity of interest among 
various Bloc regimes, their dependence upon 
Soviet aid and support, and the USSR's over- 
whelming military power will tend to main- 
tain the essential solidarity of the Bloc over 
at least the next five years. But the under- 
lying forces of change released by develop- 
ments since Stalin's death will continue to 
operate, creating further instability in the 
states of Eastern Europe and in their relations 
with the USSR. The growth of Chinese Com- 
munist power and influence will also create 
problems as well as benefits for Moscow. Thus, 
additional changes in the pattern of intra- 
Bloc relationships are likely in the period 
ahead. 


Soviet Policy Toward the Satellites 


168. The Soviet leaders are still confronted in 
Eastern Europe with a problem partly of their 
own creation. Moscow appears to have de- 
cided that the best way to encourage the long- 
run development of a sounder Soviet-Satellite 
relationship was to move away from the rigid- 
ity of Stalinist policy and, in its stead, to give 
limited play to national sentiments and local 


peculiarities within the various Satellites. 
But this policy set in motion forces which 
tended to defeat the basic objective, the 
Strengthening of the Bloc. The over-all lib- 
eralization of policy, together with the rap- 
prochement with Tito and the Soviet XXth 
Party Congress, led to rising Satellite unrest, 
which threatened Soviet control. 


169. Prior to the Hungarian revolution and 
the Polish coup, the Soviet leaders clearly un- 
derestimated the strength of forces within the 
Satellites seeking reform and change. Mos- 
cow apparently did not recognize or seriously 
attempt to cope with Satellite ferment evoked 
by the denunciation of Stalinism at the XXth 
Party Congress, until June, when the riots in 
Poznan (and the Polish regime's disagreement 
with Moscow over the causes of the riots) 
demonstrated the dangers of loosening the 
reins. But the damage had already been done 
in the two Satellites where nationalism was 
strongest and where party factionalism was 
most disruptive. Faced in the fall with a 
new and defiant regime in Poland and a pop- 
ular revolt in Hungary, the USSR was forced 
into unwelcome decisions, adopting a policy 
of accommodation in the former and of re- 
pression in the latter. 


170. The reason for the differing Soviet treat- 
ment of Poland and Hungary lay in the 
USSR's determination to preserve Communist 
regimes in Eastern Europe and to keep the 
states of that area in the Soviet Bloc. When 
Hungary suddenly declared its neutrality and 
its intention to leave the Warsaw Pact, the 
Soviet leaders felt compelled to intervene in 
the only way they could, through military 
action. In Poland the USSR was reassured 
by Gomulka’s promises that Poland would re- 
main in the Bloc. ‘Thus, though disliking 
the Gomulka regime, the USSR concluded 
that it was more tolerable than the political 


risks involved in a military attempt to unseat 
it. 


171. In the light of the Hungarian and Polish 
crises, the USSR now seems determined to go 
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slow in any further evolution of its relation- 
ships with the Satellites and, above all, to 
avoid if possible any repetition of the Hun- 
garian or Polish experiences. It has shifted 
its emphasis toward attempts to combat the 
influence of those forces—principally na- 
tionalism, anti-Sovietism, and economic dis- 
tress — which have been responsible for most 
of the Satellite ferment. Major reliance will 
still be placed on Satellite parties that will 
subject themselves— voluntarily, if possi- 
ble — to Soviet ideology, Soviet directives con- 
cerning foreign and defense policies and So- 
viet leadership in general. In exchange for 
their fealty, the orthodox Satellite leaders can 
anticipate some Soviet economic aid, perhaps 
a measure of internal avtonomy, occasional 
grants of recognition and prestige, and sup- 
port for their own power positions and party 
policies. 


172. Although the security of the Satellite sys- 
tem is thus uppermost in their minds — with 
measures to insure this security given first 
priority —- the Soviet leaders do not seem to 
view a return to Stalinist severity and con- 
formity as either necessary or desirable; they 
may even regard it as infeasible. ‘There is un- 
likely to be any Soviet attempt to resume the 
previous degree of economic exploitation of 
the area. The Soviets appear willing to tol- 
‘erate certain differences among the Satellites 
and to tailor their policy to meet varying 
Satellite requirements. They apparently still 
believe that if some concessions to autonomy 
are gradually and judiciously meted out, the 
Satellite peoples will eventually become recon- 
ciled to a close relationship with the USSR. 


173. Czechoslovakia, economically the most 
successful and politically the most stable of 
the Satellites, appears to be Moscow's favorite, 
and may be intended to serve as a model for 
the others. Czech party leaders have been 
relatively successful in utilizing the threat of 
Soviet intervention as a means of suppressing 
popular ferment, while at the same time 
pointing to economic and political improve- 
ments since the death of Stalin. The argu- 
ments appear to have persuaded the popula- 
tion not to jeopardize its relatively favorable 
status by precipitate action. ’ 


174. Hungary presents the Soviet Union with 
numerous practical problems. To accomplish 
its primary goal of restoring Hungary as 
quickly as possible to orthodox Satellite 
Status, Moscow has encouraged the Soviet- 
installed regime to combine severe political 
repression with limited economic bribery. 
There appear to be no suitable alternatives to 
this tactic. Both repression and bribery, 
however, are probably scheduled to diminish 
with time and accomplishment. 


175. Soviet policy toward East Germany seems 
motivated primarily by the same considera- 
tions which underlie the USSR’s rigid opposi- 
tion to German reunification (see para. 231, 
Chapter VI). Aware of the. unpopularity of 
the Communist regime in the GDR, the USSR 
is fearful that any relaxation of tight con- 
trols would stimulate the growth of pressures 
for reunification and promote increasing un- 
rest or even a popular revolt in this highly 
sensitive area, Therefore, little liberalization 
has been attempted and Moscow has re-en- 
dorsed Ulbricht’s repressive policies. The 
USSR probably feels that it has no alternative 
but to support the doctrinaire, Stalinist East 
German regime. 


176. The reluctant Soviet acceptance of the 
“new” Poland now appears to be a long-range 
adjustment rather than a temporary accom- 
modation. Tenseness in Soviet-Polish rela- 
tions has abated since 1956, in large part be- 
cause the Gomulka regime has -ectrained anti- 
Soviet and anti-Communist popular senti- 
ments and has removed the immediate threat 
to the party’s position. Concurrently, direct 
Soviet press attacks on Polish liberals have 
ceased and the strength of the pro-Soviet 
(Natolin) faction in the Polish party has di- 
minished. The Soviet leaders retain a large 
arsenal of political, economic, and military 
weapons with which to exert pressure on the 
Gomulka regime or ultimately to destroy it, 
although they cannot be certain that pres- 
sures will always prove effective or that their 
use would not, in fact, boomerang. 


177. Soviet military leaders almost certainly 
feel that the lines of communication through 
Poland to their 22 divisions in East Germany 
are insecure. Politically, Moscow must also 
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be concerned over the dangerous influence of 
the Polish experiment on the remainder of 
the Bloc. It has attempted to offset this by 
insisting on doctrinal conformity in the other 
Satellites. It has also sought to minimize 
Poland’s unique status by granting paper con- 
cessions to the orthodox Satellites — such as 
status of forces agreements — which parallel 
some of the actual privileges obtained by Po- 
land. Nevertheless, the continuation of the 
Gomulka regime will at a minimum prove 
embarrassing to Moscow and will probably 
aggravate the USSR’s problems in the other 
Satellites. 


178. Current Soviet policy toward Poland thus 
represents a calculated risk. The Soviet 
leaders still do not view the risk as sufficiently 
dangerous to justify military action. More- 
over, Moscow probably hopes that the risk 
will diminish with time and that Poland will 
gradually prove more susceptible to Soviet 
pressures. 


179. The ability of the Soviet Union success- 
fully to handle the increasingly complex issues 
associated with its presence in Eastern Eu- 
rope — at a time when its own internal policies 
and its relations with Communist China are 
also changing—is by no means certain. 
Popular dissatisfaction, party factionalism, 
intellectual ferment, and chronic economic 
difficulties in the Satellites all appear to be 
long-range problems and probably are now 
causing great concern in Moscow. Varying 
Chinese, Polish, and Yugoslav “roads to social- 
ism,” Soviet vacillations and purges, growing 
contacts with the West — all combined with 
the very real popular pressures from within — 
will probably continue to stimulate at least 
the desire for reform and change. 


180. The current Soviet effort to minimize fer- 
ment, while simultaneously attempting to 
control the general movement for change 
through limited concessions, will probably pre- 
vent further explosions and national Commu- 
nist “coups” but it does not appear to offer a 
lasting solution. Should essential Soviet con- 
trol over the Satellites not be seriously threat- 
ened and should Poland remain in a state 
of semi-orthodoxy and dependence on the 
USSR, Moscow might in time be willing to 





allow a greater development toward autonomy 
in other Satellites. It might consider that 
evolution toward a grouping of semi-independ- 
ent Eastern European states (still closely al- 
lied to Moscow) would quiet Satellite unrest 
and thus serve long-term Soviet aims. 


181. On the other hand, should essential So- 
viet control over the area appear to be serious- 
ly threatened, and should Poland move nota- 
bly farther away from orthodoxy, pressures in 
Moscow for a reversion to a harsher policy 
would probably grow. In the event of another 
Satellite revolt or the attempt of any Satellite 
regime to secede from the socialist camp, the 
Soviet leaders would almost certainly decide 
to intervene militarily. This, in turn, would 
probably lead to the conclusion that the post- 
Stalin Satellite policies in general were a fail- 
ure and that a return to more repressive pol- 
icles offered the best means of coping with the 
problems in Eastern Europe. 


Soviet Policy Toward Yugoslavia 


182. Moscow's more flexible post-Stalin poli- 
cies toward the Satellites may have been influ- 
enced by its apparently strong desire for a 
rapprochement with Yugoslavia. Efforts to 
accomplish this—-most notable since the 
spring of 1955 — have not been uniformly suc- 
cessful; in fact, Soviet-Yugoslav relations de- 
scended to a name-calling stage during the 
winter of 1956-1957. But the present Sovict 
leaders apparently believe that the split with 
Yugoslavia was one of Stalin's major policy 
failures and that, on balance, the prospective 
gains from a rapprochement outweigh the 
possible dangers. Moscow’s immediate ob- 
jective is probably to re-establish close party, 
State and ideological relations with Belgrade 
and, concomitantly, to encourage a weaken- 
ing of Yugoslavia’s ties with the West; the 
ultimate objective is to bring Yugoslavia back 
into the Bloc. For its part, Yugoslavia almost 
certainly desires to avoid compromising its in- 
dependence but wishes to maintain close rela- 
tions with the Bloc. As long as Belgrade as- 
sesses Soviet policies favorably, we believe that 
Yugoslavia will maintain its rapprochement 
with the USSR and may gradually move to- 
ward a somewhat closer alignment within lim- 
its which would safeguard its independence. 
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Sino-Soviet Relations 


183. Communist China's stature in the Bloc 
has continued to grow. Peiping last fall 
backed the Soviet intervention in Hungary 
and generally supported the Sovict attempt 
to preserve Bloc solidarity. Earlier, however, 
it probably exercised a moderating influence 
in the dispute between Moscow and the Go- 
mulka regime. Communist China's use of its 
influence in this manner was presumably mo- 
tivated in large part by Peiping’s desire to 
maintain the strength of the Bloc and to as- 
sert its right to a major voice in Bloc affairs. 
Further, Peiping has clearly indicated that 
its ideological pronouncements are intended 
to represent “original” and significant con- 
tributions to Marxism-Leninism, a contention 
which is probably of concern to Moscow. The 
ideological and political leadership of the Bloc 
can no longer be said to rest solely with the 
Soviet Union. 


184. Moscow's willingness to allow Peiping a 
share in the ideological leadership of the Bloc 
and to acquiesce in Peiping’s increased role in 
Bloc affairs is probably based to a large extent 
on the absence of any practical alternative. 
In Soviet eyes, any heavy pressure on Peiping, 


such as threats to reduce economic or military 
aid, would almost certainly put an undesirable 
strain on Sino-Soviet ties. Therefore, despite 
anxiety, and probable subtle attempts to in- 
sure Peiping’s basic conformity and to min!- 
mize its growing influence and assertiveness, 
the Soviet leaders will probably accept Pel- 
ping’s increased stature with outward grace. 
Khrushchev has already admitted that Pel- 
ping too can be a fount of Communist wisdom. 
For its part, Pelping will probably continue 
to acknowledge publicly the USSR's leader- 
ship of the camp and its dependence on So- 
viet assistance and advice. 


185. Though new points of friction will prob- 
ably arise in the course of the next several 
years, differences will almost certainly be mi- 
nor when compared to the basic points of a- 
greement. In addition to ideological bonds, 
the USSR and Communist China share hostil- 
ity to the US and are linked by the belief that 
concerted political and economic activities are 
mutually advantageous. Further, Commu- 
nist China's manpower and strategic location 
and the USSR’s military, industrial, and tech- 
nical capabilities have served to create an 
interdependence fully appreciated in both 
capitals. 
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Vi. TRENDS IN SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


The Soviet View of the World Situation 


186. In none of the many changes that have 
taken place since the death of Stalin has there 
been any suggestion that the USSR is aban- 
doning its basic attitudes and aims. ‘The out- 
look of the present Soviet leaders remains fun- 
damentally conditioned by their concept of 
irreconcilable conflict between the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist worlds. They have 
shown no diminution of vigor in their search 
for ultimate victory, though their views as to 
the best policies and tactics for winning it 
have undergone important change. 


187. In looking at the world situation from 
this viewpoint of conflict, the Soviet leaders 
display much confidence in the prospects of 
the Communist side. They show pride in the 
USSR’s achievements over the last four dec- 
ades and appear convinced of the over-all 
strength of their present position in the world. 
Despite their setbacks in Eastern Europe, and 
the manifold internal problems which beset 
them, the new leaders seem confident of their 
ability to cope with these problems and to con- 
tinue the growth of Soviet strength and the 
expansion of Soviet influence. 


188. At the same time the USSR's post-Stalin 
leaders, especially Khrushchev, appear flexible 
and pragmatic in their appraisal of the fac- 
tors at play in the world situation and of their 
impact on Soviet pros In particular, 
they seem to have a healt respect for the 
strength of the US as the principal source 
of opposition to their ambitions and a keen 
awareness of those gaps which still separate 
Soviet from US power. Khrushchev himself 
clearly regards it as one of the primary So- 
viet objectives to outstrip the US. Indeed the 
Soviet leaders may tend to assess the strength 
of the Western powers as greater than it often 
appears to us in the West. They almost cer- 
tainly still regard the US as having superior 
capabilities to wage nuclear war, and they may 
overestimate the unity of the Western coali- 
tion. 


189. Given this respect for Western power, the 
Soviet leadership is highly unlikely to belleve 
that the present situation would be altered to 
Soviet advantage by resort to general war. In 
fact its own growing appreciation of the de- 
structive potentialities of nuclear weapons 
and advanced delivery systems, as the USSR 
itself develops such capabilities, has almost 
certainly had a major impact on Soviet think- 
ing as to the risks of nuclear war. Doctrinal 
acknowledgment of a modified outlook toward 
war occurred at the XXth Party Congress, 
which abandoned the thesis of the inevita- 
bility of war between the Communist and 
capitalist worlds. 


190. In our view the Soviet Union, except in 
the case of an unforeseen technological break- 
through which gives high promise of victory 
without unacceptable losses, will not delib- 
erately initiate general war during the next 
five years. At the same time the Soviet lead- 
ers, despite their suspicions of US intentions, 
are probably confident that their own grow- 
ing nuclear capabilities will deter the US 
from embarking on this course. Consequent- 
ly they must regard miscalculation as the 
most likely way in which general war would 
occur. 


191. For the same reasons which inhibit it 
from deliberately initiating general war the 
USSR will almost certainly seek to avoid 
courses of action which in its judgment would 
involve serious risk of general war. During 
any international crisis the Soviet calculation 
of this risk will be of paramount importance. 
We think that the Soviet leaders estimate that 
because of Soviet nuclear capabilities the US 
is becoming increasingly disinclined to en- 
gage in an all-out nuclear exchange. Conse- 
quently the Soviet leaders may believe that 
they can pursue certain aggressive courses of 
action, extending even to local war, with less 
risk of general war than the same courses 
would previously have involved. In general, 
therefore, we believe that insofar as Soviet 
courses of action are restrained by fear of the 
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US resorting to general war, these restraints 
will tend to diminish during the period of this 
estimate.” 


192. We cannot confidently estimate how the 
Soviets will calculate the risk in various con- 
tingencies during the period of this estimate. 
We believe they would consider that open at- 
tacks by Soviet forces across the frontiers of 
non-Comununist states would in most areas 
involve risk of general war. The Soviet 
assessment of the degree of risk would depend 
on the particular frontier crossed, the mag- 
nitude of the issues at stake, and the whole 
complex of attendant circumstances. 


193. Whether or not the Soviets actually use 
armed force during the period of this esti- 
mate, it is clear that the latent threat of Com- 
munist military strength will reroain a basic 
element in the conduct of Soviet foreign 
policy. At times the Soviet leaders will prob- 
ably bring this threat into the open, by mei- 
acing words or harsh diplomatic exchanges. 
They may go considerably further in cer- 
tain situations —-e.g., by supporting indige- 
nous Communist forces in local military ac- 
tion, or even sending Soviet “volunteers,” if op- 
portunities should occur which did not seem to 
involve serious risk of large-scale conflict, or 
if they judged that confusion and division 
rather than a strong Western reaction would 
result. But we remain convinced that the 
USSR will not desire to let any crisis develop 
to the point of seriously risking general war. 


194. Since the Soviets believe in irreconcilable 
conflict between themselves and the West, 
their major policy decisions will always be 
affected to a great d- gree by their calculation 
of the risks of war. In the present phase this 
calculation almost certainly causes them to 
prefer non-military means of achieving their 
objectives. But we believe that they also see 
many intrinsic advantages in a comparatively 
peaceful course. Viewed in retrospect, it 


"The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, 
does not agree with the estimate that the re- 
straints on Soviet courses of action imposed by 
fear of the US resorting to general war will tend 
to diminish during the period of this estimate be- 
cause of an increasing disinclination by the US to 
engage In an all-out nuclear exchange. See foot- 
note to paragraph 2, Summary Estimiate, page 1. 





would seem that when the post-Stalin leaders 
reassessed the situation bequeathed to them 
by Stalin they came to two basic conclusions: 
(a) that, on the whole, Soviet foreign policies 
had reached a point of diminishing returns; 
and (b) that these policies involved needless 
risks for the returns realized. To limit these 
risks and open new opportunities for enhanc- 
ing the Soviet position, they apparently de- 
cided on a number of major policy shifts. 


195. As reflected in the main characteristics of 
post-Stalin foreign policy, these opportunities 
must have appeared to the present leadership 
to lie broadly in two fields. First, concerned 
over the impetus to Western strength and 
unity provided by Stalin's postwar policies, 
they have hoped through a less rigid and hos- 
tile posture to dispel the image of aggressive 
Soviet intentions and thus complicate West- 
ern efforts to maintain and develop a position 
of anti-Communist strength. In this connec- 
tion the Soviet leaders must consider the ex- 
tent to which new aggressive moves might 
compromise this hope. 


196. Second, they saw in support of the na- 
tionalist movements in Asia and Africa, with 
their largely anti-Western bias, major oppor- 
tunities to weaken and divide the Western 
powers, and to substitute Communist influ- 
ence for that of the West. They look upon the 
upsurge of nationalism in Asia and Africa as a 
fulfillment of Lenin's prophecy that these 
areas would prove to be the Achilles heel of 
the imperialist Western powers. Moreover, 
they probably expect that the revolution of 
rising popular expectations in all underde- 
veloped areas will far outrun the possibilities 
of fulfillment, thus enhancing the attractive- 
ness of Communist methods and creating 
local instability which the Communists can 
exploit. 


197. However, the purge of June 1957 revealed 
that there had by no means been unanimous 
Presidium agreement over many aspects of 
post-Stalin foreign as well as domestic policy. 
Molotov in particular has been blamed for 
opposing certain doctrinal innovations, the 
Austrian peace treaty, the rapprochement 
with Belgrade, high level goodwill visits 
abroad, and normalization of relations with 
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Japan. Some latent opposition to present 
policies undoubtedly remains in the Soviet 
hierarchy, and may again come to the fore in 
event of a crisis, but the June purge seems to 
confirm the ascendancy of Khrushchev's pol- 
icy line. 


198. Khrushchev and his colleagues probably 
regard the present world situation as highly 
fluid and credit this fluidity largely to their 
own actions. They are probably pleased with 
the situation in Asia and the Middle East in 
particular, and look upon it as ripe to develop 
further in thelr favor. Though concerned 
over the risks inherent in a confrontation of 
Western and Soviet interests in such areas, 
they probably see possibilities of major gains 
through continuation of their present policies, 
at minimum cost to themselves. Moreover, 
Soviet behavior in international affairs, now 
that the Stalinist isolation of the USSR has 
ended, has become subject to a momentum of 
its own-—broadened diplomatic relations, 
technical and cultural exchanges, and ex- 
panded trade and aid programs — which are 
not only projecting a different image of the 
USSR to the outside world but are giving the 
Soviet people themselves a less distorted image 
of the world at large. These factors will tend 
to prevent any sudden reversal of Soviet ex- 
ternal policy. Under these circumstances we 
see the Soviet leadership as likely to continue 
its present policies for some time. 


General Aspects of the Co-existence 
Policy 

199. Viewed in the above context, we see the 
present phase of Soviet external policy as one 
designed to achieve certain important though 
limited objectives, while avoiding any sub- 
stantial risks of nuclear war and providing 
time for the further forced draft growth of 
soviet power. These objectives are: (a) to im- 
press the world with Soviet military strength 
and national power, while at the same time 
creating a general sense of Soviet peacefulness 
and respectability which will further blur the 
image of an aggressive USSR; (b) to cause 
a retraction and decline of Western power, 
especially withdrawal of the US from its bases 
around the Bloc; and (c) to hasten the ejec- 
tion of Western influence from Asia and Af- 
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rica, while expanding Soviet influence in these 
areas. 


200. A hallmark of present Soviet policy is its 
tactical flexibility in execution, in contrast 
to the heavy-handedness of Stalin's time. The 
pragmatic approach of Khrushchev and his 
fondness for experimentation suggest that 
this will continue at least so long as he re- 
mains in power. The present leadership, for 
example, shows fewer doctrinal preconcep- 
tions as to tactics, and greater willingness to 
modify doctrine to meet the exigencies of the 
time. In this category fall the ostensible ac- 
ceptance of other roads to socialism and the 
concept, endorsed by the XXth Party Con- 
gress, that neutralist though non-Communist 
governments can also serve Soviet purposes. 
This concept has found particular applica- 
tion in Soviet efforts to encourage neutralism 
in the Afro-Asian area. 


201. The significance of these doctrinal and 
tactical developments is very great. The ad- 
vance of Communism is designed to occur by 
gradual stages instead of by convulsive up- 
heavals. Thus the USSR has not recently 
pursued with its old vigor the forcible absorp- 
tion and Communization of other states; it 
even manages to pose, convincingly to some, 
as the champion of national independence. 
The lines which divide the Communist from 
the non-Communist world have become some- 
what blurred. The result is that when crises 
occur (e.g. in Egypt, Jordan, Syria), the un- 
derlying issues between the Bloc and the West 
do not stand out with the clarity that was 
evident, for example, in the Korean situation. 


202. We believe that the Soviet leaders foresee 
the likelihood of further crises as the interests 
of the two great power groupings clash in 
such areas as the Middle East. With respect 
to Soviet behavior in such crisis situations, 
Khrushchev's boldness and apparent impet- 
uosity give cause for concern. But the practi- 
cality of Khrushchev, his absorption with the 
USSR’s manifold internal problems, and the 
Soviet desire to avoid undue risks of nuclear 
war will probably militate against hasty deci- 
sions in foreign afiairs. 


203. Whatever their flexibility, moreover, the 
present Soviet leaders apparently see no need 
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to make concessions on the most important 
issues dividing East and West. They appear 
determined, for example, not to relinquish 
any territory now under Communist control. 
Similarly, om such issues as German reunifi- 
cation and disarmament, we think that there 
will be little give in Soviet policy during the 
period of this estimate. 


204. Techniques of “Peaceful Co-existence.” 
In line with its new tactical flexibility, the 
USSR will continue to place heavy reliance 
on such conventional methods of international 
intercourse as high level goodwill visits, 
broadened diplomatic contacts, promotion of 
cultural and other exchanges, expanded for- 
eign trade, long-term credits and technical 
assistance, and arms aid. Non-Communist 
governments will continue to be cultivated in 
an attempt to create an identity of interests 
between them and the USSR and to inculcate 
the image of the USSR as a respectable, peace- 
loving state. Following traditional Soviet 
practice, the USSR's extensive propaganda 
apparatus as well as the network of front or- 
gan ations and Free World Communist par- 
ties will also be used to this end. A particular 
technique of increasing significance, is the 
Soviet capability and intention to enter inter- 
national air routes. With few reciprocal con- 
cessions the Soviets can thus demonstrate 
their technological prowess to Free World 
countries, particularly in underdeveloped 
areas. 


205. By such means the USSR will continue to 
stress a number of already well-established 
diplomatic and propaganda themes. Playing 
upon growing concern over avoiding nuclear 
war, it will contrast the USSR's role as the 
foremost protagonist of peace and disarma- 
ment with the aggressive intentions of the 
US. Another major theme is to portray the 
USSR as the chief supporter of the emerging 
former colonial countries, willing to help them 
“without strings attached,” as opposed to US 
efforts to force these countries into anti-Com- 
munist alliances and continued US identifi- 
cation with the colonial powers. The USSR, 
through stressing peaceful Soviet intentions, 
is also seeking to convey the thesis that Com- 
munist-Free World collaboration is now pos- 
sible in a wide variety of fields. 
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206. Despite the USSR’s emphasis on “peace- 
ful co-existence,” its continued hostility to- 
ward the West implies the continuation in 
varying intensity, of more aggressive cold war 
tactics wherever the prospective gains appear 
to oulweigh any damage to the over-all “co- 
existence” line. Savage propaganda attacks 
on capitalism, imperialism, and the West, es- 
pecially the US, are likely to recur. The USSR 
will almost certainly also use subversion and 
infiltration to achieve local Communist goals 
in situations susceptible to advantageous 
handling along these lines. These ues 
reflect the continuity of Soviet attitudes from 
the Stalin through the post-Stalin era, and 
there is little reason to expect their disap- 
pearance. Finally, the Soviets have recently 
laid a good deal of public stress on their grow- 
ing nucleur capabilities, and we think they 
will increasingly use the latent threat of their 
military strength as an instrument of policy. 


207. Policy Toward the Underdeveloped Areas 
~~ Trade and Aid. As previously suggested, 
one of the principal characteristics of current 
Soviet policy is its stress on underdeveloped 
countries, in an effort to estrange them from 
the West and to lay the groundwork for grow- 
ing Soviet influence. In the needs of the new 
and underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa for help and guidance in industrializa- 
tion the USSR sees opportunities for influenc- 
ing these states by providing assistance and 
encouraging them to employ Communist tech- 
niques. Therefore one of its principal weap- 
ons has been the so-called “trade and aid” 
campaign, of offering both arms and technical 
and economic aid on liberal credit terms. Not 
only do such efforts serve specific Soviet ob- 
jectives vis-a-vi: the underdeveloped countries, 
but they contribute to the desired image of 
the USSR as a respectable and economically 
advanced member of the international com- 
munity. 


208. By mid-1957 the USSR and its satellites 
had agreed to extend some $1.15 billion in 
economic.credits for this purpose, the bulk of 
which wifl be drawn upon over a period of 
several years. In addition arms of an esti- 
mated value of some $350 million had been 
delivered, probably on credit, to Egypt, Syria, 
Yemen, and Afghanistan. In return the Bloc 
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has been willing to accept otherwise largely 
unsaleable raw material surpluses, an appeal- 
ing feature to underdeveloped countries. Bloc 
trade agreements with Free World nations 
rose from 113 in effect at the end of 1953 to 
212 by mid-1957, the largest part of this rise 
representing trade agreements with underde- 
veloped countries. Between 1954 and 1956 
Bloc trade with underdeveloped countries rose 
70 percent. Technical assistance, though still 
small in comparison with that of the West, 
continues to rise; during the first half of 1957, 
some 2,000 Bloc technicians are estimated to 
have been in 19 underdeveloped countries for 
a month or more, compared to an estimated 
1,400 in 1956. 


209. The volume of Bloc trade with the under- 
developed areas as a whole is still insignificant 
compared with that of the West, and the tech- 
nical and economic assistance which the Bloc 
has thus far supplied is also relatively very 
small. Both trade and aid have had a highly 
significant impact, however, partly because 
they represent a new departure in Bloc policy, 
vigorously followed up, and partly because 
they have tended to be concentrated in cer- 
tain areas (Egypt, Syria, Afghanistan, Yugo- 
slavia) where they loom large in the economies 
concerned. 


210. The Soviet leaders are probably pleased 
with what they regard as their success to date 
with this policy and will almost certainly in- 
tensify their efforts in this field. The USSR 
has the economic resources for a considerable 
expansion in its trade and aid campaign, 
while its extensive stocks of obsolescent arms 
will permit it to capitalize further on the 
desires of many underdeveloped countries to 
strengthen themselves vis-a-vis their neigh- 
bors. In areas where they expect local gov- 
ernments to be receptive, as in the Middle 
East and South Asia, the Soviets will probably 
continue to supply arms as a means of ex- 
acerbating local tensions and creating oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of Soviet influence. 


211. Relations with Free World Communist 
Parties. Soviet policy toward the Communist 

in Free World countries has been ad- 
justed to the requirements of the “peaceful co- 
existence” line. Moscow continues to allow 


them somewhat greater autonomy and local 
tactical flexibility than was permitted under 
Stalin, though it has soughi to retain its 
essential control. The over-all tactic set down 
for the Free World parties, as reiterated at 
the XXth Party Congress, remains that of 
advancing Communist interests primarily by 
parliamentary means, if possible in collabora- 
tion with non-Communist parties, rather than 
through violent struggle. 


212. Such developments as the denigration of 
Stalin, the Hungarian revolt, and ostensible 
Soviet acceptance of “many paths to Social- 
ism” (as in Poland and Yugoslavia) have 
caused confusion and division in many foreign 
Communist parties and led to some defections. 
To date, however, these parties apparently 
continue to accept Moscow's leadership and 
will probably continue to do so for some time 
to come. Some foreign Communist parties 
may adopt more of a national Communist 
character than is considered desirable by Mos- 
cow, but the essential solidarity of the inter- 
national Communist movement appears un- 
likely to be seriously shaken, at least in the 
short run. 


213. Soviet Policy on Disarmament. Active 
exploitation of the disarmament issue is one of 
the key aspects of present Soviet external poli- 
cy. The USSR clearly regards this issue not 
only as an essential part of its pose of “peace- 
ful co-existence” but, even more important, 
as a possible means of neutralizing Western 
nuclear striking power and inducing its with- 
drawal from around the periphery of the Bloc. 
It is probably also concerned over the po- 
tential threat to its position in the Satellites 
from US and NATO power in Europe. For 
these reasons the USSR has tended to concen- 
trate on such disarmament proposals as nu- 
clear test suspension, a ban on use of nuclear 
weapons, liquidation of foreign bases, and 
troop withdrawals from Europe. By its ma- 
neuvers on such issues the USSR clearly hopes 
to encourage the relaxation of Western de- 
fense efforts, help undermine NATO and 
create divisions among its partners, and above 
all create a climate inhibiting Western use 
of nuclear weapons. In addition the USSR 
is probably concerned about the enormous 
cost of its military establishment and would 
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welcome a measure of disarmament which 
would permit some diversion of resources to 
meet other pressing needs. It may also have 
some concern over the possible development 
of nuclear capabilities by “fourth countries,” 

y in Europe. However, we do not 
believe that either of these concerns would 
be compelling in Soviet thinking. 


214. The Soviet leaders, no doubt pleased with 
the impact to date of their disarmament ma- 
neuvers, will continue to give the appearance 
of a flexible and constructive attitude in an 
effort to mobilize world opinion in their favor. 
They will lay further stress on simple pro- 
posals, calculated largely for their propaganda 
appeal, such as ending tests or banning the 
use of nuclear weapons. They clearly hope 
to broaden the UN discussions to include other 
powers, as also serving their ends. Further 
vague proposals designed to appear as at- 
tempts to meet the Western position are likely. 
The USSR may even make sone further uni- 
lateral gestures at disarmament, perhaps the 
sloughing off of certain marginal forces, pro- 
vided this seems desirable for other reasons. 


215. While the USSR will thus rely largely on 
diplomatic and propaganda exploitation of 
the disarmament issue, it probably feels that 
some form of limited international agreement 
would reinforce its pose as the strongest ex- 
ponent of disarmament, stimulate further re- 
laxation of Western defense efforts, and in- 
hibit the use of nuclear weapons. In Soviet 
eyes the preferred form of agreement would 
be a loosely drawn mutual pledge without 
significant inspection features. But the So- 
viet leaders undoubtedly recognize that they 
must pay some price for such an agreement 
in terms of inspection and controls. In our 
view they would be willing to accept limited 
inspection arrangements to detect violation of 
a nuclear test ban, and a minimal number of 
fixed observation posts in connection with 
any agreed arms reductions. Their interest 
in inducing a US troop withdrawal from Eu- 
rope would probably lead them to go even fur- 
ther in allowing mutual inspection in Europe. 


216. But the USSR clearly regards the present 
Western disarmament proposals as heavily 
- Joaded in favor of the West. In particular it 


will almost certainly continue to reject com- 
prehensive inspection and controls. As is 
amply indicated by their repeated denuncia- 
tion of such proposals as elaborate intelligence 
gathering schemes, the Soviet leaders react 
suspiciously and defensively to these pro- 
posals as Western efforts to pry into Soviet 
weaknesses and to interfere with Soviet efforts 
to maintain a controlled society. In our view 
this deepseated distrust of the West and So- 
viet preoccupation with security will long re- 
main a bar to any but the most limited in- 
spection and controls. With equal suspicion, 
they almost certainly will reject any cut-off 
of nuclear weapons production as a Western 
attempt to. condemn them to a permanent 
position of inferiority. Finally, the USSR 
does not as yet seem to regard itself as under 
any Compulsion to reach an early agreement, 
since it sees that other factors are already 
leading to some degree of Western disarma- 
ment. It is also probably confident that 
growing Soviet capabilities and the pressure 
of world public opinion will eventually induce 
the Western powers to settle for less in the 


way of controls and inspection than they 
presently demand. j 


217. Soviet Policy in the UN. The Soviet lead- 
ers regard the UN and its various organs and 
specialized agencies as important forums for 
their “co-existence” policy in all its aspects. 
They have evinced growing awareness that 
when acting jointly with the Asian-African 
bloc, the Soviet bloc can frustrate Western 
policies or proposals, and they may even hope 
for UN endorsement of Soviet policies on cer- 
tain issues. We believe that in the period of 
this estimate the USSR will seek to 

the possibilities inherent in this situation and 
to this end will maintain and probably in- 
crease its activities in the UN and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 


Soviet Policy in Particular Areas 


218. The Middle East. The USSR clearly re- 
gards the chief immediate prospects for ex- 
panding its influence as lying in the Middle 
East. The events of the past two years — the 
growing estrangement from the West of 
Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, and the Anglo- 
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French invasion at Suez — have almost cer- 
tainly appeared to the USSR as offering fur- 
ther opportunities for substantial gain. 


219. We consider that the USSR's aims in the 
Middle East are to eliminate Western bases 
and influence, to attain a position from which 
it could deny oil to the West, and ultimately 
to establish dominance in the area. The 
USSR is shrewdly supporting Arab national- 
ism against the West and Is carefully avoid- 
ing an appearance of seeking undue political 
influence of its own; it is careful of Arab 
sensibilities and is soft-pedaling subversive 
activities aimed at promoting Communist 
regimes. Thus the short run Soviet emphasis 
will be on promoting neutralism and under- 
mining the position of the West. The USSR 
will probably attempt to bring the Arab states 
gradually within the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence, but it is unlikely, over the next few years 
at least, to install Communist regimes. 


220. The USSR appears to be carrying out a 
fiexible and opportunistic policy of limited 
risk in the Middle East. It can be relied on 
to continue its atternpts to capitalize on such 
disruptive forces in the area as Nasser’s ambi- 
tions for Arab hegemony, Yemeni designs on 
the Aden Protectorate, the leftist coup in 
Syria, and the Arab-Israeli confict, on which 
it is taking an increasingly pro-Arab position. 
It will provide further aid and support to 
Egypt and Syria in their attempts to under- 
mine other Arab regimes. Above all, the 
USSR will seek to exploit the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, as the one issue on which Arabs are 
united and which can serve as a counter to 
Western efforts to unite the area against the 
Communist threat. 


221. The USSR can be expected to continue to 
assert a right to a direct voice in the affairs 
of the area and to four-power or other 
negotiations to thatend. It will also use the 
regimes in Egypt, Syria, and Yemen as indi- 
rect instruments of its policy in the area. The 
USSR might seek bases in one or more of 
these countries if opportunities offer; in any 
event the construction of installations, includ- 
ing port facilities, in the area for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of Soviet-made arma- 
ments creates facilities which could be used 


on short notice by the USSR. In addition it 
will continue its attempts to promote good 
relations with other states of the area. Re- 
newed trade and aid, technical assistance and 
in some cases arms offers are likely. When 
local issues such as the revolt in Oman can 
be exploited, the USSR will do so. 


222. But in pursuing the above policies, the 
USSR will be conscious of the extent to which 


vital Western interests are involved in the 
area, and in particular of expressed US de- 
termination to protect these interests. I! will 
be concerned lest the further crises whic’: will 
almost certainly develop in the area lead to 
local conflict between Western and Soviet- 
backed power or even between the great pow- 
ers themselves, with resultant risks of general 
war. We believe that the conduct of the So- 
viet leaders in any such crises will depend 
directly upon the Western reaction they ex- 
pect. They have already shown that they 
will not hesitate to provide arms and advisors 
or to adopt a threatening pose. In certain 
situations they might employ limited num- 
bers of “volunteers.” But the USSR must 
recognize the geographic factors which make 
it difficult to intervene militarily in the Mid- 
die East without violating the boundaries of 
US and UK allies. We believe that they will 
not desire to iet any crisis or local outbreak 


reach such proportions as to involve serious 
risks of general war. 


223. South Asia and the Far East. In these 
areas Soviet policy will probably remain 
focussed on promoting neutralism and reduc- 
ing Western influence through trade and aid, 
goodwill visits, cultural and other exchanges, 
political support for popular nationalist 
causes, and a variety of other means. The 
USSR can be expected to concentrate further 
on India and Japan as the pivotal non-Com- 
munist nations in this area. It will almost 
certainly capitalize on India's growing eco- 
nomic difficulties and on the deep antago- 
nistns between India and Pakistan through 
additional offers of assistance to India. Re- 
newed Soviet arms offers are also likely to 
take advantage of India’s concern over US 
military aid to Pakistan. 
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224. With respect to Japan, the “normaliza- 
tion of relations” will continue, with the ob- 
jective of encouraging Japan to assume a 
more independent attitude at the expense of 
its ties with the US. Moscow and Peiping 
may max: further limited concessions to 
Japan for ‘his purpose. They are probably 
confident that ’span’s critical foreign trade 
needs will impel it to seek increased Sino- 
Soviet Bloc trade and that the domestic polit- 
ical forces at work in Japan are already grad- 
ually leading it toward a more independent 
foreign policy. 


225. The USSR probably regards Southeast 
Asia as primarily a Chinese Communist area 
of influence. However, the Soviets will con- 
tinue to stress their willingness to assist the 
countries of this area with long-term credits, 
technical aid, and purchases of their raw ma- 
terials, while touting the value of Communist 
methods as the best way to achieve the eco- 
nomic development which these states des- 
perately seek. The USSR will utilize still 
strong anti-colonial sentiments in these areas 
to stimulate and exploit differences with the 
Western powers. 


226. Since 1954 the USSR has devoted special 
efforts to strengthening its influence in Af- 
ghanistan, perhaps initially because of fear 
that the Afghans would join the Baghdad 
Pact. We do not believe that the USSR in- 
tends to go so far as to convert Afghanistan 
into a satellite, primarily because such a move 
would alarm the non-Communist world and 
probably could be accomplished only through 
the use of Soviet military force. It is seeking 
instead to establish Afghan economic and 
military dependence on the USSR. 


227. Africa. As part of its effort in the under- 
developed areas, the USSR will almost cer- 
tainly increase its activities in Africa during 
the next five years. It is already trying to 
develop diplomatic and economic relations 
with the newly independent states of Morocco, 
Tunisia and Ghana, and is devoting some- 
what greater efforts to Libya and the Sudan. 
It has offered trade, aid, technical assistance 
and, in some cases, arms. We do not believe 
that the USSR will during the period of this 
estimate undertake serious commitments or 


become deeply involved in areas of Africa far 
removed from the center of Soviet power. In- 
stead, it will probably confine itself to the 
establishment of its diplomatic and economic 
presence on the continent, to some limited 
encouragement of nationalist and anti-<olo- 
nial movernents, and to an attempt to end the 
exclusiveness of Western influence in most of 
the area. 


228. Up to the present the USSR has been cau- 
tious in its support of Arab nationalicm in 
North Africa against the French. If a settle- 
ment of the Algerian conflict does not occur 
fairly soon, however, we believe that the So- 
viets will probably become more active and 
outspoken in this respect, though it is likely 
that material support will be rendered 
through Egypt rather than directly. 


229. Western Europe. Post-Stalin Soviet poll- 
cy toward Western Europe appears to be stra- 
tegically defensive in character, almed more 
at protecting the USSR's position in Eastern 
Europe than at expanding Soviet influence 
beyond its present frontiers. Though the 
USSR obviously does not intend to neglect 
Western Europe, it probably considers that 
its opportunities for maneuver are limited at 


present, and is concentrating its efforts on 
more vulnerable areas. 


230. The chief Soviet objective in Western Eu- 
rope is to weaken and divide the NATO pow- 
ers, and above all to induce a withdrawal of 
US military strength Soviet disarmament 
policy and its attendant propaganda is di- 
rected largely at this target. The USSR will 
also continue to promote the concept of a 
detente in Western EBurope, via some form of 
European security treaty which would replace 
both NATO and the Warsaw Pact. Indeed 
the USSR probably expects simply through its 
policy of “peaceful co-existence” and relaxed 
tensions to secure a reduction in NATO unity 
and arms outlays. Special attention will also 
be paid to exploiting differences among the 
NATO powers as well as weaknesses in indl- 
vidual countries. 


231. We believe that the USSR will remain 
adamant on German reunification despite its 
recognition that its Immovable stand on this 
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issue limits its maneuverability in Western 
Europe. In our view the Soviet leaders are 
still acutely concerned over the potential 
threat of a revived and nationalistic Germany, 
backed by the US in seeking the recovery of its 
eastern territories. In Soviet eyes the con- 
tinued division of Germany, with the USSR 
holding 18,000,000 East Germans as hostages, 
is the best means of limiting this threat. The 
Soviets are highly unlikely to believe that any 
formula for reunification will offer adequate 
guarantees against a reunified Germany's 
tacit or open alliance with the West. In ad- 
dition, besides East Germany's military value 


to them, they are probably fearful of the im- 
pact that loss of their East German satellite 
would have on their position elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe. 


232. Latin America. This area has also been 
the target of Bloc diplomatic, economic, and 
cultural activity in an attempt to promote 
trade and other contacts and encourage fric- 
tion with the US. Further efforts in this di- 
rection are likely, as well as continued local 
Communist Party and front group activity 
to promote antl-US sentiments and to ob- 
struct Latin American cooperation with the 
US. 
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TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED ACTUAL STRENGTH OF BLOC ACTIVE MILITARY PERSONNEL, MID-!?*%7' 











ARMY FORCES SUBORDI- TOTALS 

GROUND (Including NAVAL NATION SECURITY (Excluding 

FORCES Naval Aviation) FORCES UNKNOWN’ FORCES Security) 
USSR (total) 2,650,000 825,000" 725,000° 75,000 400,000 4,275,000 
EE Satellites (total) 950,000 96,000 37,700 293,000 1,083,700 
Albania 30,000 1,500 800 : 10,000 32,300 
Bulgaria 110,000 16,000 6200 30,000 132,200 
Czechoslovakia 170.000 - 23,000 —_— 45,000 193,000 
East Germany 100,000 8,000 11,000 45,000 119,000 
Hungary 75,900 — * —— 20,000 75,000 
Poland 250,000 34,000 * 10,500 65,000 296,500 
Rumania 215,000 12,500 9,200 78,000 237,700 
Communist Asia (total) 3,164,000 107,250 $2,300 610,000 3,323,550 
Communist China 2,548,000 87,000 * +3300 500,000 2,678,300 
North Korea 348,000 20,000 7,000 — 375,000 
Viet Minh 268,000 250 2,000 110,000 270,250 
BLOC TOTALS 6,764,000 1,028,250 815,000 75,000 1,303,000 8,682,250 





res in this table are based on estimated order of battle. Estimates of this type yield a soximnate 
er than precise measures of actual strength at any given time, and can lag considerably be 
changes in actual strength. 
*For purposes of this table, an estimated 110,000 Naval Aviation personnel are included in total Soviet 
alr forces personnel strength. 


*Does not include MVD naval forces, which for purposes of this table are carried in Soviet security forces 


*Belleved temporarily disbanded. 

*Includes 2,000 naval air. 

*Includes 8,000 naval air. 

‘Air defense control and warning (AC and W) personnel. The Assistant Chief of Staff, In , 
USAF, believes that of the total of about 75 Soviet AC and W rsonnel, 55,000 are in the air 
forces, 15,000 are in the ground forces; and 5,000 are in the naval forces. “The Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Inte ence, Department of the Army, believes that of the 75,000 AC and W personnel, 60,000 are in 
the ground orces and the remainder in aviation units. 
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TABLE 4 


ANNEX 


ESTIMATED GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF SOVIET AIRCRAFT STRENGTH BY ROLE, 


MID-1957 
North- West East 
Eastern western Western Central Caucasus Central Far East 
Europe’ USSR* USSR‘ USSR‘ USSR* USSR* USSR’ Total 
FIGHTER o 
Jet (Day) 950 1,320 2,055 1,340 1,160 460 1,455 8,740 a 
Jet (A/W) 80 220 320 260 150 50 240 1,320 © : 
ATTACK ay 
Jet (Ftr.) 115 — 40 — 75 40 ~ 270 “ 0 
LIGHT BOMBER ~ o 
Jet 240 455 1,195 190 245 80 615 3,020 
w~ 
MEDIUM BOMBER * rh 
Jet _ 125 650 20 _ — 100 895 an 
Prop _ 25 220 140 40 _ 160 585 BA 
HEAVY BOMBER uv 
(By far the largest proportion of heavy bombers are in the Western and West o ° 
Central USSR; a smaller number are in the Far East.) ed 
TRANSPORT c - 
Jet ans - os _ _ = _ _ oF 
Prop (it.} 115 145 480 385 es 60 $10 1,760 at 
Prop (Med.) 30 135 — — — 15 180 5 o 
HELICOPTER 72 
Large 5 45 85 70 _ on 60 285 © a 
RECONNAISSANCE S 
Jet (Ftr.) 50 — — — one om = 50 ” 
Jet (Lt. Bmr.) 40 80 170 20 40 20 125 495 y 
Prop (Seaplane) - 35 10 = 25 = 80 150 tf 
UTILITY/LIAISON n 
Jet (Ftr.) 10 — — — _ ~~ - 10 . 
Jet (Lt. Bmr.) — 20 20 —- _ _ 25 65 
Prop (Misc.) ~- _ _ — _ = 60 60 
TOTAL (rounded) 1,600 2,500 5,400 2,450 1,800 710 3,475 17,900 











‘E. Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Rumania. 
*Northern, and Leningrad. 
* Baltic, Belorussian, Carpathian, Kiev, and Odessa. 

* Moscow, Seuth Ural, Volga, Votonezh, and Ural MD's. 


* North Causasus and Transcausasus MD's. 

*Turkestan and Siberian MD's. 

‘Far East and Transbaikal MD's. 

*Includes medium bombers assigned to Naval Aviation. 
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TABLE $5 


ANNEX 


ESTIMATED SOVIET AIRCRAFT STRENGTH BY ROLE WITHIN MAJOR COMPONENTS, 











MID-1957 
FIGHTER 
AVIATION LONG- AVIATION OF 
TACTICAL OF RANGE NAVAL AIRBORNE 
AVIATION AIR DEFENSE AVIATION AVIATION TROOPS TOTAL 
FIGHTER 
Jet (Day) 3,900 3,175 -— 1,665 — 8,740 
Jet (A/W) 430 600 -- 290 — 1,320 
ATTACK 
Jet (Ftr) 270 -- — —_ _ 270 
LIGHT BOMBER 
Jet 2,425 -- -- 595 _- 3,020 
MEDIUM BOMBER 
Prop -- — 550 25 ~- 575 
HEAVY BOMBER‘ 
Jet = - 90-150 —_ = . 
Turboprop tens 
TRANSPORT 
Jet — _ = me ~= — 
Prop (Lt. & Small) 780 95 230 150 505 1,760 
Prop (Med.) -- — — _ 180 180 
HELICOPTERS 
Large 20 -- -- 90 145 285 
RECONNAISSANCE 
Jet (Ftr.) 50 -- _ _ 50 
Jet (Lt. Bmr.) 385 -- -- 110 _— 495 
Prop (Seaplane) -- -- _ 150 150 
UTILITY/LIAISON 
Jet (Ftr.) 10 - — oom -- 10 
Jet (Lt Bmr.) § -- -- 60 — 65 
Jet (Misc.) 60 -— -- _ =— 60 
TOTAL AIRCRAFT 8,365 3,870 ~ 17,020-17,080 3,180 830 17,965-18,025 
*See the footnotes to the Table, e 33, by the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Department of the 
Army, the Director of Naval In gence, the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, US and the Dep- 
uty Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff. . 
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TABLE 7 


ESTIMATED PERFORMANCE OF SOVIET LIGHT BOMBER AIRCRAFT 
(OPTIMUM MISSION PROFILE) 


1958 1958 
1950 1951 1954 1951 MADGE' Supersonic 
BEAGLE MADGE* BEAGLE BOSUN (Turboprop) actical 











Combat Radius/Range 
(n.m.) 735/1,400 $80/1,450 745/1,400 765/1,510 790/1,980 900°/1,600° 
Bombload (ibs.) 4,400 §,000 4,400 4,400 4,400 6,600 


Maximum speed at 
optimum alt. (kts/ft.) 460/15,000 165/SL 480/19,0G0 475/15,000 270/5,000 Mach 1.23/35,000 


Target speed/target 
alt. (kts,/ft.) 385/39,000 110/5,000 395/42,200  400/35,100 -_— Mach 1.06/43,000 
Combat Celling (ft.) 43,800 19,700 46,900 43,000 22,000 $7,300 





‘May also be used In antisubmarine warfare. 
* Includes $0 n.m. “dash” radius. 
*Includes 100 n.m. “dash.” 
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TABLE 10 


MID-1957 and MID-1962 
(Ocean-going vessels, 1,000 GRT and up) 


ESTIMATED COMPOSITION OF BLOC MERCHANT FLEETS 








—— MID-1957 - 
__ NON-TANKER __ TANKER 
__No. __GRT _No. _ORT 
USSR 690 2,317,996 8S 475,126 
SATELLITES 113 428.879 3 18.444 
COMMUNIST CHINA 106 _ 268,860 10 _ 138% 
TOTAL 909 3,015,735 98 $07,404 
; MED 1962 
NON-TANKER _ _ TANKER | 
No. _ GRT No. _GRT_ 
USSR 832 3,122,000 iM 1,071,000 
SATELLITES 164 643,000 i 98.000 
COM? “UNIST CHINA 432 334,000 49 __ 47,000 
TOT. L178 4,119,000 184 1,216,000 
“FO P---6 EC R-5B-?- 
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APPROVED FOR RELEASE 


C1A HISTORICAL-REVIEW PROGR? 


MAIN TRENDS IN SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND 
POLICIES, 1958-1963 


THE PROBLEM 


To review significant developments affecting the USSR’s internal political situ- 
ation, economic developments, military programs, relations with other Bloc states, 
and foreign policy, and to estimate probable Soviet courses of action through about 


1963." 


SUMMARY ESTIMATE 


1. New tendencies have appeared on the 
Soviet political scene during the past year. 
Externally, the lines of conflict with the 
West have been drawn more sharply once 
again, and “reduction of tensions” no 
longer is the major theme of Soviet for- 
eign policy. Internally there has been 
both in the USSR and in the Bloc an 
attempt to consolidate and stabilize, to 
check the pace of change, to curb the 
expectations and discipline the unruly 
tendencies aroused am.ong the people by 
the milder policies of the post-Stalin 
years. There has been a return to a cer- 
tain rigor in policy and inideology. Nev- 
ertheless, the changes which affected 
almost every aspect of Soviet internal and 
external policy in the years after Stalin’s 
death have for the most part not been 
reversed. The flexibility and pragmatism 
of the current leadership continues; inno- 
vations in policy may still be forthcoming, 
particularly in internal affairs. 





*The reference to a five-year period is approxi- 
mate. The economic calculations carry through 
1965, to conform to the Soviet Seven-Year Plan; 
some of the political judgments, on the other 
hand, pertain to periods of less than five years. 


Trends in Foreign Policy 


2. During the course of the last year there 
has been a distinctly hardening tone in 
Soviet foreign policy. It is true that 
many of the new features introduced after 
the death of Stalin remain in force. The 
claim to be pursuing policies in the inter- 
est of establishing “peaceful coexistence” 
is still made; programs of cultural ex- 
change and generally freer contact with 
the outside world have been continued. 
Nevertheless, a new militancy and asser- 
tiveness in Soviet policy has emerged more 
and more clearly. This has been most 
strikingly manifest in the Quemoy and 
Middle East crises, and in the developing 
crisis over Berlin. 


3. The Soviet leaders probably decided 
that the special emphasis they had given 
to “peaceful coexistence” and easing of 
tensions had out-lived its usefulness. It 
had not had the anticipated effect of 
weakening Western alliances. Some fea- 
tures of the relaxation line—the new ap- 
proach to Yugoslavia, the repudiation of 
Stalin, and the leeway given for some 
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national autonomy in the Satellites— 
proved dangerous to Sovict authority 
in Eastern Europe. A return to a 
harder course probably seemed desirable 
on these grounds alone. But at the same 
time, it appeared justified by the Soviet 
leaders’ belief that, in power terms, there 
had been an enhancement of the Bloc’s 
position and a decline in that of the West. 
This belief probably was based in the first 
place on Soviet weapons advances and sci- 
entific achievements. There was also a 
feeling that the outlook was good for new 
advances in Bloc economic strength after 
a period of some difficulty in 1956-1957, 
while at the same time Western economies 
were believed to be showing symptoms 
of economic crisis. Then, too, the Soviet 
leaders considered that Communist influ- 
ence was generally growing stronger in 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East, while Western influ- 
ence continued to decline. The confi- 
dence of the Soviet leaders that they were 
entering upon a promising phase in the 
“struggle against imperialism” has been 
articulated in a new doctrine, namely, 
that an irrevocable shift in the relation 
of forces in the world has taken place 
to the advantage of the Communist Bloc. 


4. This more confident and militant atti- 
tude on the part of the Soviet leadership 
does not mean that it has revised its atti- 
tude toward war as an instrument of 
policy. We continue to believe that the 
Soviet leaders have no intention of delib- 
erately initiating general war and still 
wish to avoid serious risks of such a war. 
They almost certainly believe that, even 
with the acquisition of long-range mis- 
siles capable of striking the US, the scale 
of damage they would suffer in a general 
nuclear war would threaten the survival 
of their regime and society. Moreover, 


they regard the final victory of Com- 
munism as inevitable, and to be 
achieved mainly through political forms 
of struggle. The maintenance and fur- 
ther strengthening of great military 
power is primarily intended to deter a 
resort to force by the “imperialist” enemy, 
and to count as a weighty factor in per- 
suading him to submit peacefully to a 
succession of political reverses as the 
revolutionary tide advances. Situations 
might arise, however, in which the Soviets 
would judge that military force could be 
used without unacceptable risk or that 
an imminent threat left them with no 
recourse but to initiate military action. 


5. Currently, while the Soviets still wish 
to avoid serious risks of general war, they 
probably believe that the Bloc can in- 
crease its pressure on the West and can 
exploit local situations more vigorously, 
perhaps even through the use of Bloc 
armed force, without incurring the same 
degree of risk as they would have previ- 
ously. While we have always considered 
it possible that Bloc forces would be used 
in overt local aggression if this could be 
done without much risk of serious in- 
volvement with Western forces, we do not 
believe that the likelihood of such aggres- 
sion has increased. The Soviets may even 
believe that the West, also conscious of 
Soviet gains in military power, will be 
more and more disinclined to react vigor- 
ously. Consequently, they now seem dis- 
posed to test Western firmness and probe 
for weaknesses in the hope that some key 
position may be abandoned without seri- 
ous resistance, or that the Western alli- 
ance will split over some such issue. 


6. In employing pressures against the 
West, the Soviet leadership doubtless in- 
tends to proceed with care. But its pre- 
occupation with calculations of power, 
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and its evident confidence in the strength 
of the Communist position, may lead it 
to underestimate dangers. We believe 
that if the current attitude of the Com- 
munist leaders persists, the danger of war 
arising from miscalculations will be in- 
creased. 


7. The USSR has directed a major effort 
over the last several years toward under- 
developed countries. Its trade and aid 
programs, propaganda and cultural of- 
fensives are intended to displace Western 
influence, and to orient the policies of 
such states increasingly toward the Com: 
munist Bloc. The Soviet leaders believe 
that if they can associate the aspirations 
of underdeveloped peoples with their own 
cause they can increasingly constrict the 
political maneuverability of their main 
enemies, the Western Powers. We be- 
lieve that the Soviet leaders will continue 
to regard the effort to develop Communist 
influence in underdeveloped countries as 
a major facet of their policy. The USSR’s 
targets among the underdeveloped coun- 
tries may shift considerably, in accord- 
ance with changing opportunities and 
local setbacks. In those countries where 
its efforts are most successful, the USSR 
may increasingly be tempted to support 
local communists in attempts to seize 
power. But the Soviets would carefully 
weigh such gains against the harmful 
consequences such a policy would inevit- 
ably evoke elsewhere. They will prob- 
ably generally maintain the pose of peace- 
ful cooperation. Since the claim to a 
“peace-loving” policy is one of the prin- 
cipal elements of the Soviet appeal to 
the neutralist states, the desire to sustain 
the plausibility of this claim will impose 
some restraint on the hard and uncom- 
promising tone of Soviet policy toward 
the West. 


8. The major Soviet effort to extend influ- 
ence in underdeveloped areas has been 
made in the Middle East, where the West 
has important economic and strategic in- 
terests. The USSR will continue its pol- 
icy of economic and military aid to Arab 
States, hoping to deepen the conflict of 
Arab nationalism with the West. The 
initial aim of this policy is to displace 
Western and increase Soviet influence, 
and to make Western access to the re- 
sources of the area precarious. The So- 
viet leaders probably also contemplate 
the eventual achievement of a long- 
sought Russian goal—land access to the 
Strategic areas of the Middle East. To 
this end, they will continue to encourage 
and support such movements as that for 
an independent pro-Soviet Kurdish state 
and for a pro-Communist government in 
Iraq, and will also continue pressures 
against Iran and Turkey. 


9. The Soviets also hope that radical anti- 
Western nationalism in the Middle East 
can eventually be given a revolutionary 
turn toward Communism. While they 
probably intend for the present to support 
Nasser’s claim to leadership of the Arab 
nationalist movement, they regard him as 
a “bourgeois nationalist” whose role is 
a transitory one. Given a favorable op- 
portunity in some Arab country, they 
may encourage local Communists to cap- 
ture the nationalist movement and at- 
tempt a seizure of power. An open con- 
flict between Soviet revolutionary policy 
and Nasser’s claim to leadership of the 
Arab nationalist movement may occur 
during the period of this estimate. 


10. In South Asia and the Far East, So- 
viet and Chinese Communist policy will 
probably continue to emphasize govern- 
mental contacts, supported by programs 
of economic aid and cultural exchange 
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and an active propaganda, with a view to 
encouraging neutralist policies and where 
possible openly anti-Western ones. Short 
of a favorable opportunity to establish 
Communist power in a key country, the 
Chinese and Soviets will probably con- 
tinue to put their main reliance on diplo- 
matic action intended to influence gov- 
ernments rather than to overthrow them, 
and if possible to associate them with the 
Bloc against the Western Powers. As 
regards Africa and Latin America, the 
Soviet Government apparently views with 
optimism its prospects for successful d‘p- 
lomatic and economic penetration and, 
in keeping with a current trend, can be 
expected to intensify its efforts in these 
areas. 


11. Soviet policy in Europe appears to be 
aimed more at consolidating the USSR’s 
position in Eastern Europe than at an 
early expansion of Soviet power beyond 
the frontiers of the bloc. Soviet policy 
toward Western Europe is concerned 
mainly with breaking up the NATO po- 
litical and military alliance and the de- 
fense structure located in that area. This 
is the main purpose of their maneuvers 
and proposals aimed at achieving “Euro- 
pean security.” Apart from the ever- 
present aim of creating discord among 
the NATO allies, the more immediate So- 
viet objectives are to prevent an increase 
of West German military strength and 
to prevent the establishment of additional 
missile bases in Western Europe. 


12. The current Soviet diplomatic offen- 
Sive over the status of Berlin is the most 
striking example of Khrushchev’s activist 
foreign policy. It appears designed to 
Strengthen the East German regime as 
well as to stimulate a more receptive at- 
mosphere for other Soviet proposals on 
Germany and to create divisions among 


the NATO allies. The Soviet leaders prob- 
ably intend to be cautious and tactically 
flexible. We believe that they will try to 
direct Soviet and East German maneuver- 
ing in a manner which will avoid military 
conflict with the Western allies, while at 
the same time they will be prepared to 
take advantage of any signs of weakness 
on the part of the West, or of inclinations 
to compromise on major issues. Never- 
theless, they have already committed 
themselves considerably, and we believe 
that the crisis may be severe, with con- 
siderable chance of miscalculation by one 
or both sides. We do not believe that 
the Soviets intend to modify the main 
lines of their policy on the German prob- 
lem as a whole, but will continue to insist 
on maintaining the present division of 
Germany. They regard the preservation 
of Communist control in East Germany 
as essential to the maintenance of Com- 
munist power in Poland and Eastern 
Europe as a whole. They hope to con- 
solidate their control of that area and to 
force Western recognition of the legiti- 
macy and permanence of the Communist 
regimes there. 


13. Soviet disarmament pol'cy, which has 
at times shown some flexibility, is de- 
signed at a minimum to earn credit for 
the USSR as the leading proponent of 
“peace.” Actual Soviet proposals are 
aimed mainly at the withdrawal of US 
military power from Western Europe and 
other bases, and also at discrediting and 
inhibiting US reliance on nuclear weap- 
ons. While it is possible that the USSR 
would accept some limitations on its own 
military posture in order to further these 
objectives, the Soviets would almost cer- 
tainly not consent to any very extensive 
scheme for mutually inspected disarma- 
ment. We believe that there is little like- 
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lihood that the Soviets will desire a broad 
disarmament agreement strongly enough 
to move their policy significantly in the 
direction of the positions now held by the 
Western Powers. 


Intra-Bloc Relations 


14. In the last year a major effort has 
been undertaken to consolidate the unity 
of Bloc states. The conference of Commu- 
nist parties in November 1957 launched 
the so-called antirevisionist campaign in 
order to curb deviationist tendencies 
which threatened in 1956 to eliminate So- 
viet influence from Poland and Hungary. 
The latter regime is again effectively 
under Moscow’s control and the Gomulka 
government in Poland, while still preserv- 
ing Party autonomy and some degree of 
independence in its internal policy, is 
showing itself more deferential to Soviet 
guidance. As compared with Stalin’s 
methods, Moscow’s authority in the Satel- 
lites will continue to be exercised dis- 
creetly out of deference to national sen- 
sitivities. In the very long run, we be- 
lieve there will be a tendency for direct 
Soviet control over these states to be di- 
luted. Popular dissatisfaction will remain 
widespread in Eastern Europe, but we 
believe that the recurrence of popular re- 
volt or of an attempt by a Satellite Com- 
munist Party to defy Moscow on vital 
issues is unlikely at least over the next 
few years. 


15. The scale of China’s power and the 
fact that the Chinese Communist Party 
has long been organizationally independ- 
ent of the USSR has made the Sino-Soviet 
relationship more nearly one of equality. 
The parallelism of material, strategic, and 
ideological interests will continue to 
weigh decisively in favor of cementing the 
alliance of the two countries, even though 


frictions over a variety of questions—-ideo- 
logical issues, economic and military sup- 
port by the USSR to China, competition 
for influence in other Communist par- 
ties—may from time to time make the 
relationship a sensitive and difficult one. 
We believe that Communist China will 
attain over the next several years an in- 
creasing influence on general Bloc policy 
and Communist ideology. However, so 
long as the struggle against the Western 
Powers remains the principal concern of 
both regimes, there is unlikely to be any 
serious split between them. 


Soviet Internal Political Situation 


16. Khrushchev’s leadership of the Sovi:t 
regime does not seem likely to be seriously 
challenged so long as his health remains 
vigorous. In the absence of such a chal- 
lenge, or of any major setback to his poli- 
cies, he does not seem likely to attempt 
a return to the terroristic methods of dic- 
tatorship employed by Stalin. He ap- 
pears to recognize that the abandonment 
of such methods has improved the politi- 
cal climate within the country. Never- 
theless, the regime is now again empha- 
sizing its vigilance against dissenters, and 
would probably not hesitate to use more 
severely repressive measures if it judged 
this to be necessary. We believe that, 
even though the regime continues to ali- 
enate many, especially among intellectu- 
als and the youth, it has gained wider 
acceptance among the population gen- 
erally. This is due mainly to the relaxa- 
tion of police terror, to improvements in 
material standards, and to pride in the 
power, world position, scientific and eco- 
nomic achievements of the Soviet state. 


17. We believe that, although there will 
be differences within th< Soviet leader- 
ship over certain issues of policy, and dis- 
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contents within some groups of the popu- 
lation, the regime will seldom be con- 
strained in major foreign policy decisions 
by concern for internal political weak- 
nesses. Should Khrushchev die, there 
would probably again be a period of con- 
fused jockeying for the leadership. It is 
unlikely that this would basically affect 
the continuity of the regime’s policies or 
its ability to carry them out, but such a 
period might diminish the authority of 
the Soviet Party within the Bloc and lead 
to divisions within and among Commu- 
nist Parties. Over the very long run, loss 
of belief in the ideological doctrine the 
regime imposes, and the increasing influ- 
ence of professional elements who are not 
ideologically inclined, may moderate the 
Soviet outlook. At present, however, we 
see no prospect of change on the Soviet 
domestic scene so fundamental as to 
diminish the motivation, will, or capacity 
of the regime to project its rapidly grow- 
ing power externally. 


Trends in the Soviet Economy 


18. Soviet economic policy continues to 
aim primarily at a rapid expansion of the 
economic bases of national power. We 
believe that the goals laid down in the 
new Seven-Year Plan, which begins in 
1959, are in the main feasible, except for 
those in agriculture, and that the USSR’s 
gross national product (GNP) will grow 
at an average annual rate of about six 
percent during the plan period. Assum- 
ing that the US maintains an average 
rate of growth of about 3.5 percent per 
year, Soviet GNP in 1965 will be, in dollar 
terms, about half that of the US, as com- 
pared with about 40 percent at present. 
Despite the smaller size of its economy, 
the dollar value of the USSR’s defense 
expenditure is about equal to that of the 


US. Our estimates of the probable trend 
of military expenditures indicate that by 
1963 these will be 45-50 percent greater 
than in 1957. Since growth of GNP in 
this period is estimated at 45 percent, the 
defense burden may thus be slightly 
heavier in 1963 than at present. Despite 
this, we estimate that Soviet industrial 
production will grow over the new plan 
period at an average annual rate of about 
nine percent, and that per capita con- 
sumption will be about one-third higher 
in 1965 than it was in 1957. 


19. Beyond what they contribute to Soviet 
military power, the achievements of the 
Soviet economy have become a vitally im- 
portant element in the impact which So- 
viet policy has on the world situation. 
First is the direct politico-economic im- 
pact, arising from the ability of the USSR 
to initiate and support programs of eco- 
nomic aid or credit to foreign countries, 
to import goods from countries which 
would otherwise be hard-pressed to find 
markets, and to export various materials 
in quantities which (if the Soviet leaders 
so desired) could disrupt previously ex- 
isting patterns of world trade. In this 
connection, manipulation of prices is a 
key weapon of the USSR. Second is the 
political and psychological effect on un- 
derdeveloped countries of the successful 
and rapid economic development achieved 
by Soviet and Chinese methods. The So- 
viet and Chinese Communist leaders at- 
tach great importance to the possibility 
of convincing these countries that only 
by adopting Communist methods and ac- 
cepting Communist assistance can they 
too achieve rapid economic growth. 
Third is the economic impact in a nar- 
rower sense, arising inevitably from the 
appearance in the world ci a great new 
producing and trading unit, the influ- 
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ence of which could not fail to be great 
even if it were not deliberately used for 
political purposes by the Soviet leaders. 
In all three ways the Soviet economy will 
present a growing challenge to the West- 
ern world. 


Developments Affecting the Soviet Military 
Posture 


20. The Soviets will almost ceriainly con- 
tinue to believe that they must have a 
large and diversified military establish- 


ment, designed to meet contingencies up 


to and including general war. Thus they 
wil) at all times maintain substantial 
forces-in-being. Meanwhile, they will 
press ahead with research and develop- 
ment programs in order to acquire addi- 
tional capabilities with advanced weapon 
systems, and if possible to achieve clear 
military superiority over the US. 


21. The present Soviet nuclear weapons 
Stockpile could include weapons in a 
range of yields from about 2 KT to about 
8 MT. ‘The USSR probably possesses suf- 
ficient nuclear weapons to support a 
major attack by its long-range striking 
forces, but the supply of fissionable mate- 
rials is probably insufficient for large- 
scale allocation of such weapons to air 
defense and tactical uses as well. Since 
we estimate a substantial and high pri- 
ority Soviet program for the expansion 
of fissionable material production and 
considerable further improvement in nu- 
clear weapons technology, we believe that 
current limitations will ease during 
1959-1963. 


22. The principal Soviet military compo- 
nent presently capable of long-range nu- 
Clear attack is Long Range Aviation, with 
about 1,450 bombers (including some con- 
vertible tanker-bombers), among which 


are about 950 jet medium bombers and 
about 100 ‘o 125 jet and turboprop heavy 
bombers. This force—best suited for 
attacking targets ir. Eurasia and its pe- 
riphery—is capable of large-scale attacks 
against the US oniy through the exten- 
sive use of medium bombers on one-way 
missions. While the size of the long- 
range bomber force will probably decline 
gradually, Soviet long-range striking 
capabilities will increase markedly as the 
stockpile of nuclear weapons grows, im- 
proved bombers are introduced, the readi- 
ness and proficiency of the bomber force 
increases, and especially as the Soviet 
capacity to deliver nuclear weapons by 
missiles expands.’ 

23. The USSR will rely increasingly upon 
missiles as nuclear delivery systems 
during 1959-1963. Present operational 
weapons include ground-launched ballis- 
tic missiles with ranges up to 700 and 
probably 1,100 nautical miles (n.m.), as 
well as bomber-launched air-to-surface 
missiles suitable for use against ships and 


"The Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
Department of the Army, does not concur in 





improvements in the existing force. Therefore, 
he belleves that the last sentence of this para- 
graph should read as follows: “The Soviets can 
be expected Ww introduce improved bombers and 
to increase the readiness and proficiency of Long 
Range Aviation units, but the size of this force 
and its significance in a long-range attack role 
will gradually decline during the period. None- 
theless, Soviet long-range striking capabilities 
will increase markedly as the Soviet missile 
delivery capability expands and as the stockpile 
of nuclear weapons grows.” 
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certain other targets. A few conven- 
tional submarines have probably been 
converted to employ 200 nm. cruise- 
type missiles. The USSR will probably 
achieve a first operational capability with 
10 prototype ICBMs of 5,500 n.m. range 
at some time during 1959. While it is 
possible that a limited capability with 
comparatively unproven ICBMs might 
have been established in 1958, we believe 
this to be unlikely. We believe that So- 
viet planners intend to acquire a sizeable 
ICBM capability as soon as practicable. 


24. Air defense capabilities will increase 
through improvements in the perform- 
ance characteristics of weapons and 
equipment, a higher proportion of all- 
weather fighters, further incorporation of 
guided missiles in the defenses uf numer- 
ous targets, and especially through wide 
employment of semiautomatic air de- 
fense control. But the Soviets will con- 
tinue to have difficulty in opposing very 
low altitude attack, the air defense sys- 
term will still be subject to disruption and 
saturation, and the problem of warning 
time will become more critical. The 
USSR will probably not have a weapon 
system with even limited effectiveness 
against ballistic missiles until 1963 or 
later. 


25. The ground forces, estimated to have 
67 mechanized or motorized rifle divi- 
sions, 75 rifle divisions, 23 tank divisions, 
and 10 airborne divisions, have been ex- 
tensively modernized and reorganized, in 
accordance with revised Soviet tactical 
doctrine which supplements standard 
tactics and training with those designed 
for conditions of nuclear warfare. These 
forces are closely supported by tactical 
aviation consisting of fighters trained in 
the ground attack role (in addition to 
their air defense role) and light and 


medium bombers trained in ground sup- 
port bombing techniques. With appro- 
priate air and naval support, Soviet 
ground forces are capable of conducting 
large-scale operations on several fronts 
into peripheral areas, separately or con- 
currently. The increasing availability of 
nuclear weapons and guided missiles dur- 
ing 1959-1963 will bring further evolu- 
tionary changes, but probably no major 
alterations in size or deployment of forces. 
Tactical and naval air units, some of 
which have already received jet medium 
bombers, will probably receive new super- 
sonic fighters and bombers. Increasing 
attention is being paid to the develop- 
ment of airborne forces and air transport 
capabilities. 


26. The present Soviet force of about 440 
submarines includes about 260 long-range 
craft of postwar design and construction. 
A recent slowdown in construction prob- 
ably reflects a shift to new types, includ- 
ing nuclear-powered submarines and sub- 
marines designed specifically to employ 
guided missiles. A submarine-launched 
ballistic missile system with a missile 
range of about 1,000 n.m. will probably 
be available for first operational use in 
1961-1963. Construction of conventional 
submarines will probably continue, but 
the greater complexity of nuclear-pow- 
ered and missile submarines will prob- 
ably result in a total annual production 
rate considerably below the high levels 
of recent years. 


27. Space Programs. We believe that the 
USSR is presently capable of orbiting 
earth satellites weighing on the order of 
5,000 pounds, of launching lunar probes 
and satellites, and of launching plane- 
tary probes to Marsand Venus. Its space 
program could also include: surveillance 
Satellites and recoverable aeromedical 
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satellites (1958-1959); “soft landings” by 
lunar rockets and recoverable manned 
earth satellites (1959-1960); a manned 
glide-type high altitude research vehicle 
(1960-1961); earth satellites weighing as 
much as 25,000 pounds and manned cir- 
cumlunar flights (1961-1962). While 
each of these individual achievements 
appears feasible as to technical capability 
and earliest date attainable, we doubt 
that the USSR could accumplish all of 
these space flight activities within the 
time periods specified. If the Soviets 
desire to do so, an earth satellite could 
be launched from the territory of Com- 
munist China within the next year or so. 


Soviet Scientific Achievements 


28. The USSR’s achievements during the 
last year, including earth satellite launch- 


ings, weapons development, and the scale 
of its efforts in the IGY program, have 
strikingly demonstrated that the USSR 
has acquired a scientific establishment of 
the first rank. Asa result of a sustained 
effort over the last three decades, the 
number of graduates in scientific and 
technical disciplines has steadily in- 
creased, research facilities have been 
greatly expanded, and the quality of So- 
viet scientific training has improved. 
Soviet scientists have made marked prog- 
ress in many areas of fundamental! and 
applied research and in some fields rank 
among the best in the world. We believe 
that significant Soviet advances in 
science and technology are likely to occur 
in the future with greater frequency than 
in the past. 
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DISCUSSION 


. INTERNAL POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Ascendancy of Khrushchev 


29. Khrushchev’s position as the dominat- 
ing figure on the Soviet scene appears to be 
well established. There does not appear to be 
any other leader or any group able or willing 
seriously to challenge his position. The 
Twenty-First Party Congress, scheduled for 
January 1959, may install still more of his 
followers in the highest Party organs and 
further dramatize his personal and ideological 
authority. Thus, it is likely to be KEhru- 
shchev who will preside over the Soviet re- 
gime throughout the period of this estimate, 
assuming that he retains his health and vigor. 
However, Khrushchev's policies will probably 
continue to arouse concern among certain 
elements of the Party, and an attempt to 
reduce his authority cannot be entirely ex- 
cluded. 


30. Although he is in a sense Stalin’s heir, 
Khrushchev will almost certainly not rule as 
Stalin ruled. The style of his leadership is 
characteristic of his own personality, and is 
reflected in a suitable myth: the new leader 
is a gregarious man of the people, and re- 
mains “close to the masses;” he is a rough 
and practical-minded man, but his political 
judgment is unerring, and like Lenin he com- 
mands the Party by the persuasive force of 
his arguments rather than by the fear he in- 
Spires. This image probably reflects the man- 
ner in which Khrushchev prefers to rule; he 
fancies himself as the popular boss-persuader. 
His method of leadership is also consistent 
with the needs of the post-Stalin period. Con- 
Sequently, he will be disposed to avoid the use 
of terror as a main instrument of rule, though 
the police will be kept strong and employed 
4S necessary. Errors in judgment, even oppo- 
Sition on some issues, will not generally be 
treated as political crimes. The Central Com- 
mittee and Party Congresses will probably 
continue to meet regularly. There will be 
greater represer‘ation of outlying regions at 


the center, and more concern displayed for 
local interests. In short, the consolidation of 
Khrushchev's power will probably not mean 
a return to dictatorship of the Stalinist type. 


31. Moreover, there will continue to be pres- 


Stalin; Khrushchev’s position in particular is 
exposed because he is identified with economic 
and social programs which have stimulated 
popular desires for further material improve- 
ment and he is thus personally accountable 
for maintaining a good record of performance 
in relation to promises. At some point within 
the period of this estimat> Khrushchev may 
face the dilemma either of tolerating radically 
opposing views within the leadership, thus 
imperiling his control, or of attempting to 
Suppress opposition tendencies, at the cost of 
a return to terror. If, although we think it 
unlikely, a serious challenge to Khrushchev's 
personal position should arise, not all of the 
allies and associates who supported him dur- 
ing his rise to power would necessarily remain 
loyal to him. 


32. The ebullient personality of Khrushchev 
has been considered by some observers as 
likely to give Soviet foreign and domestic 
policy an erratic and unstable course. We 
think this is unlikely. His public manner is 
probably in large part that of the conscious 
actor-politician, intended to confound his op- 
ponents and to impart vigor to the execution 
of his policies. His advocacy of certain unex- 
pected departures in Soviet policies in recent 
years was probably not unrelated to efforts to 
steal a march on his competitors in the suc- 
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cession struggle. We think that the sud- 
stance, as distinguished from the style, of So- 
viet policy is likely to be little affected by 
Khrushchev's idiosyncracies. 


Role of the Party 


33. The victory of Ehrushchev has been paral- 
leled by an increasing use of the Party ap- 
paratus in all aspects of control and adminis- 
tration. At the top, in the Party Presidium, 
the majority now consists of Khrushchev's 
followers who were elevated from the Secre- 
tariat and of important regional Party secre- 
taries; the former overwhelming representa- 
tion of men in leading government positions 
has been drastically reduced.* Party persoz.- 
alities either preside over or play important 
roles in the regional economic councils which 
now administer the economy in place of the 
former central ministries. Local Party secre- 
taries have also been brought into the district 
military councils, giving the Party a closer 
hold on military administration. In rural 
areas measures have been taken to give the 
local Party more effective control over agri- 
culture. 


34. This increased role of the Party at all levels 
of administration was probably intended in 
part to insure Khrushchev's firm control over 
the country, since the Party apparatus was 
his principal instrument of power. But the 
reforms in industry and agriculture which he 
has sponsored in recent years — all involving 
decentralization and a fuller reliance on local 
initiative-—have also made closer Party su- 
pervision more necessary in order to combat 
local violations of the Party's economic direc- 
tives. Under Khrushchev much more will de- 
pend on morale and discipline within the 
Party at local levels than has been the case 
in the past. 





*At present, 11 of the 14 full members of the 
Party's Presidium hold key posts in the Party 
apparatus (including 9 of the 10 secretaries), 
and only 3 other than Khrushchev himself hold 
leading governmental positions. By contrast, at 
the time of Malenkov's removal in 1955, of the 
9 full members of the Presidium 8 were in leading 
governmental positions, and only Khrushchev 
was a full time oficial in the Party apparatus. 


ForsSere? 





professional interests into self-contained, au- 
tonomous groups which might ultimately 
have independent political importance. 


and diversified, the totalitarian character of 
the regime will be diluted. The dictator or 
the Party as the single focus of power, it has 
been argued, will give way to autonomy in 
areas of less immediate political significance. 
Even in the political Geld, institutional ar- 
rangerments will have to be found for repre- 
senting many Civerse interest groups: it was 
possible to se signs of such a tendency in the 
post-Stalin period cf confusion occasioned by 
the succession struggle. On occasion, the 
Central Committee of the Party became an 
arena of political decision with factiona] and 
policy differences represented wiiiun it. In 
the post-Stalin period the rulers have also 
seemed to think it necessary to take account 
of public opinion generally in framing their 
policies. Such tendencies to dilute arbitrary 
power and to broaden participation in policy- 
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making beyond the narrow circle of the Party 
Presidium may reappear at the time of Ehru- 
shchev's death or at some other period of 
weakened authority. For the present, how- 
ever, Khrushchev's restoration of one-man 
leadership, and his manner of achieving it 
through the Party apparatus, has maintained 
Soviet society firmly in the totalitarian mold. 


issues in Soviet Politics 


37. This development does not mean that 
there will not continue to be group pressures 
and much pulling and hauling over issues of 
policy. Even under one-man leadership the 
normal play of politics is not adjourned, 
though it may become less visible. There are 
a numbei of issues over which lines are likely 
to be drawn behind the facade of unity. For 
example, whatever the cegree of its practical 
success, the economic reorganization scheme 
is laden with political significenoce. It calls 
for the remnovai of a host of bureaucrats from 
Moscow to the provinces, a fate little relished 
by the migrants. The reorganization could 
lead to a regionalism which would be a new 
source of tension, although the revitalized 
Party must, in Khrushchev'’s calculation, 
serve as the cement which binds the periphery 
to the center. This reorganization, like the 
ideologically controversial measures Khru- 
shchev Las sponsored in agriculture, has yet 
to be fully proved in practice. Ehrushchev 
may yet be driven to some agile maneuvering 
to defend his innovations. 


38. Also among the issues likely to affect in- 
ner Party politics are those related to Soviet 
economic growth. The growth achieved may 
not be high enough to attain all the 
goals — high rates of investment, increase in 
agricultural output, rising living standards, 
modern armaments -— which now have prior- 
ity in Party programs. Cutting back on any 
of these objectives could lead to dispute. The 
leaders of the armed forces, for example, 
would not willingly accept either a substan- 
tial cut in the military budget or reduced in- 
vestment for industries of military signifi- 
cance. The Party apparatus itscif, influenced 
by the lower ranks where there is direct con- 
tact with popular pressures, would be re- 


luctant to sacrifice prospective gains in living 
Standards. Failure to achieve sa 

rates of growth could produce resistance to 
further outlays in foreign aid or bring into 
question Khrushchev’s economic reorganiza- 
tion. 


39. There are likewise some purely political 
issues which may have divisive effects. The 
Soviet ruling groups would be reluctant to 
see a return to the systematic use of terror. 
The question of the control of the secret police 
is of widespread’concern and would become 
paramount in case Khrushchev’s mastery 
were ever placed in doubt. There must be 
Some in positions of influence who are con- 
cerned with what seems to them the down- 
grading of Soviet authority in the Bloc, 
represented by toleration of the Gomulka 
gime in Poland and the increasing weight 
China in ideological and policy matters. 
There may be others who question Khru- 
shchev’s policy of alliance with “national Lib- 
eration movernents” in underdeveloped areas 
on the ground that such a policy increases 
the danger of war arising from clashes with 
Western interests, and involves support of 
bourgeois movements which cannot be used 
t© promote Communism. 


40. Khrushchev's late arrival at supreme 
power (he is now 64) will make the prospect 
of a new succession struggle a lively, if seldom 
Ciscussed, factor in inner Party maneuverings. 
As he grows older it will be difficult ‘o sep- 
arate policy issues like those discussec above 
from the succession question. Thus major 
tensions will probably continue to be present 
within the Soviet body politic despite the 
stabilization of power at the top, and these 
will from time to time affect the face which 
Soviet policy presents to the outside world. 


QdB 


Attitudes in Soviet Society 


41. The post-Stalin leadership set out to el- 
fect a basic improverment in the attitude of 
the Soviet people toward the regime. The re- 
laxation of police terror and the greater at- 
tention to living standards served this end. 
The greatest material gains so far have been 
made by the peasantry, but a continuing im- 
provement of urban standards over the next 
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few years, particularly in housing, is also 
promised. In terms of its standing with the 
population as a whole, the regime is probably 
stronger now than it was five years ago. We 
believe that the measures which have pro- 
duced this improvement will be continued. 


42. Soviet society continues nevertheless to be 
marked by substantial areas of discontent. 
There exists, and will probably continue to 
exist, considerable disaffection among in- 
tellectuals, particularly among Soviet writers 
and university students. It is significant be- 
cause it touches a highly vulnerable area, the 
regime’s ideological authority. Intellectuals 
are aware of the discrepancies between the 
Marxist-Leninist ideal and Soviet reality and 
they also resent the regime’s encroachyuents 
on private life and professional interests. 
They doubt that adequate safeguards exist 
to prevent the repetition of Stalinist terror. 
They feel contempt for Party careerists. They 
resent restrictions on travel abroad, and limi- 
tations on access to Western publications and 
broadcasts. These discontents do not take 
the form of active opposition but are limited 
for the most part to a retreat into an inner 
world so as to minimize the degree of involve- 
ment with the Party and the state. 


43. There continues also to be dissidence 
among some national minorities. The peo- 
ples of the old Baltic states harbor vigorous 
Russophobe feelings. They feel strongly that 
they are exploited and that their homelands 
lag far behind their prewar cultural and liv- 
ing standards. A considerable residue of anti- 
Russian sentiment is also to be found in the 
‘vestern Ukraine, as well as in Georgia, where 
the downgrading of Stalin and the loss of its 
former privileged status also rankle. It seems 
probable, furthermore, that many of the two 
million Jews in the Soviet Union would like to 
emigrate. Because many Jews hold key pro- 
fessional positions and have connections 
abroad, the regime probably regards them as 
a continuing security problem. 


44. We do not believe that any of the discon- 
tents and tensions described above are likely 


to have major political significance during the 
period of this estimate, although they will 
place restrictions on the regime’s ability to 
mobilize the population for its own purposes. 
The regime will deal with them by its well- 
practiced methods of concession and suppres- 
sion. Moreover, its success in identifying 
with itself the sense of national pride and 
power, extending even to chauvinism, is a 
formidable asset with which to counter dis- 
content. The Soviet people are well aware 
that under Communist rule Russia has been 
transformed from a backward, agrarian, de- 
feated nation into the world’s second most 
powerful state, perhaps, they would like to 
believe, the most powerful. The Russian tra- 
dition takes it for granted that government 
is by nature tyrannical, arbitrary, and exact- 
ing. If it fulfills the aspiration to national 
power, it can be forgiven much. 


The Longer View 


45. Have the processes of change which have 
operated so broadly and visibly in Soviet so- 
ciety since the death of Stalin opened up per- 
spectives for more fundamental change in the 
long run? It seems undeniable that such a 
possibility exists. One source of such change 
could be a failure by the totalitarian Party 
repeatedly to renew its vitality; this might 
result in a dilution of its monopoly of power 
in favor of other interest groups upon which 
the functioning of the society will increas- 
ingiy depend as its industrialization proceeds. 
Another could be inability of the Party to 
maintain its intellectual and ideological au- 
thority as awareness of the gap between real- 
ity and ideology increases, a process which 
will be accelerated as contacts with the West 
are extended. We consider that the effect of 
factors like these cannot now be reckoned to 
have any assured outcome. At present, we 
see no prospect of change on the Soviet 
domestic scene so fundamental as to diminish 
the motivation, will, or capacity of the 
regime to project its rapidly growing power 
externally. 
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ll. TRENDS IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY 


General 


46. The performance of the Soviet economy 
has become a vitally important element in 
the impact which Soviet policy has on the 
world situation. This importance derives 
from an extraordinary record of growth over 
the last decade, a growth which is certain to 
continue at a rate faster than that of the US 
economy. The strength of the Soviet econ- 
omy has provided a foundation of great na- 
tional power for Soviet policy, first and fore- 
most military power: the USSR has had 
available the means to maintain military pro- 
grams and to develop advanced weapons on 
a scale which no other state except the US 
can undertake. 


47. However, apart from its function as a basis 
for Soviet military power, there are three 
other ways in which the impact of the Soviet 
economy on the world situation is already 
observable to a greater or lesser degree, and 
is certain to increase. First is the direct 
politico-economic impact, arising from the 
ability of the USSR to initiate and support 
programs of economic aid or credit to foreign 
countries, to import goods from countries 
which would otherwise be hard-pressed to find 
markets, and to export various materials in 
quantities which (if the Soviet leaders so 
desired) could disrupt previously existing 
patterns of world trade. In this connection, 
manipulation of prices is a key weapon of the 
USSR. Second is the political and psycho- 
logical effect on underdeveloped countries, 
achieved through the exhibition of success- 
ful and rapid economic development by Com- 
munist methods, and through the encourage- 
ment of such countries to do likewise under 
Soviet advice — the Soviet leaders attach great 
importance to this aspect. Third is the eco- 
nomic impact in a narrower sense, arising 
inevitably from the appearance in the world 
of a great new producing and trading unit, 
the influence of which could not fail to be 
great even if it were not deliberately used for 
political purposes by the Soviet leaders. In 


#4, 


all three ways the Soviet economy will present 
a@ growing challenge to the Western world. 


Shifts in Economic Policy 


48. Soviet economic policy continues to be 
marked by a spirit of innovation and experi- 
mentation. With the announcement early in 
1958 of the program to abolish the Machine 
Tractor Stations, the present leadership added 
another to the series of major measures of 
change it has undertaken in recent years. 
Most of the steps taken, in particular the reor- 
ganization scheme of 1957 involving the dis- 
solution of central ministries and their re- 
placement by 104 regional economic councils, 
have figured as issues in the political struggle 
for Stalin’s succession. Khrushchev’s rise to 
power was probably due at least in part to his 
initiative in sponsoring novel measures to 
cope with the problems of economic policy 
with which the regime found itself confronted 
at Stalin’s death. 


49. These problems arose in part because of 
the great growth and increasing complexity 
of the Soviet economic system and the failure 
of the Soviet leadership to adapt its planning 
and control mechanisms to these develop- 
ments. Difficulties were aggravated during 
Stalin’s later years by his unwillingness to 
countenance any departures from the pattezna 
of economic policy laid down during the early 
Five-Year Plans. Concentration on heavy in- 
dustry led to imbalances in the economy; 
agriculture and housing were denied invest- 
ment and generally neglected. When the So- 
viet leaders turned to reforming measures 
after 1953, the problems which immediately 
confronted them included the increased com- 
plexity of planning and administration as in- 
dustrial output became more varied and spe- 
cialized, the need to employ labor and ma- 
terial resources more efficiently as these came 
to be more fully utilized, higher investment 
requirements to maintain gains in output, 
and the necessity to provide greater material 
incentives in order to improve labor discipline 
and obtain higher labor productivity. 
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50. The attack on these problems has involved 
a variety of measures over the last five years. 
First, there was a change in the political at- 
mosphere — the easing of police terror and 
penalties for economic dereliction. The in- 
tention was to improve the conditions for 
managerial initiative in enterprises and to 
aid the campaign for faster growth of labor 
productivity. Second, changes in investment 
priorities were made in order to alleviate the 
desperate situation in housing, to lift agricul- 
tural output out of its stagnation, and to 
overcome the failure of basic materials output 
to keep pace with the requirements of fabri- 
cating industry. These changes also reflected 
the regime’s desire to improve living condi- 
tions, in the expectation that political and 
economic benefits would flow from improved 
attitudes on the part of the Soviet population. 
Finally, in 1957-1958, the regime undertook a 
sweeping reform of economic administration 
in an effort to overcome the impediments 
which bureaucracy had come to put in the 
way of efficient operation of the economy. 


51. The economic reorganization scheme has 
been described as a decentralization plan, but 
it was this in only a limited sense. There 
never was any intention to weaken the basic 
apparatus of centralized planning or to give 
up the political determination of economic 
priorities in favor of decision-making at lower 
levels according to economic criteria alone. 
The plan aimed at eliminating the top-heavy 
vertical administration of the Moscow indus- 
trial ministries. It was hoped that this would 
result in a more efficient response to central 
plan directives. The theory was that, by al- 
lowing a greater degree of local initiative and 
by placing the administrators in the regions 
close to the enterprises they were supervising, 
the implementing of decisions would be more 
realistic and less wasteful. 


52. The results obtained thus far probably 
have included some gains of the kind antici- 
pated — better use of local resources, fuller 
use of transportation facilities, less delay on 
routine decisions. But the new system con- 
tains dangers of its own, which have been 
heavily attacked in the Soviet press under 
the name of “localism.” To the extent that 
freedom to dispose of resources locally has 
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been allowed it has been difficult to prevent 
decisions from being taken in local rather 
than national interests. There evidently has 
been a tendency, aside from some cases of 
outright corruption, for the local authorities 
to divert resources to plans of their own for 
the greater development of their regions, 
sometimes to the neglect of centrally imposed 
plans and priorities. The chronic problem of 
obtaining conformity to economic goals im- 
posed by political fiat from the center, with 
little regard for local desires or the economic 
criteria which appeal to the managers of 
enterprises, seems to persist. We believe, 
therefore, that the regime will continue to 
experiment with new techniques of economic 
planning and administration. 


53. The Soviet leadership under Khrushchev 
seems confident nevertheless that it has al- 
ready overcome the difficulties which emerged 
in 1956 when cumulative mistakes in planning 
caused shortages in basic materials and 
forced abandonment of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan. The regime has announced a new 
Seven-Year Plan which again sets ambitious 
goals. It reaffirms the traditional emphases 
upon the rapid growth of heavy industry, and 
upon maintaining large military programs. 
But the Plan also provides for other key pro- 
grams to which the regime has committed 
itself in recent years. The Soviet leaders in- 
tend to go forward with increasing living 
Standards. Programs of lesser cost will in- 
clude maintaining Soviet power in Eastern 
Europe by supporting the Satellite economies 
as needed, assisting the industrialization of 
Communist China, and backing up Soviet 
political objectives in underdeveloped coun- 
tries with trade and aid programs. The main 
question affecting Soviet economic policy over 
the next five years is whether these multiple 
priorities, all of which bear on the competitive 
struggle with the West in which the Soviet 
leaders see themselves involved, can be met 
Simultaneously. On the whole, we believe 
that the Seven-Year Plan production goals are 
feasible, except in agriculture, but that their 
achievement will impose considerable strains 
on the economy, and that some programs may 
have to be modified as the plan period pro- 
ceeds. 


Nb 
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Prospects for Economic Growth 


54. The Soviet economy will grow less rapidly 
during the next seven years than it did during 
the last seven. Soviet gross national product 
(GNP) increased at an average annual rate 
close to 7 percent from 1950 to 1955, and at 
about 6.5 percent from 1955 to 1957. This 
slight slackening in the rate of growth ob- 
scures a decline in the growth of industrial 
production from an annual rate of about 11 
percent to about 9 percent, and a nearly 
offsetting acceleration in the growth of agri- 
culture. Because of favorable weather and a 
large agricultural output the rate of growth 
of GNP in 1958 has apparently again risen 
somewhat. Over the period 1958-1965 we be- 
lieve that GNP will probably grow at an aver- 
age annual rate of about 6 percent. At this 
figure, assuming that the US achieves an 
average annual rate of 3.5 percent,‘ Soviet 
GNP in 1965 will be, in dollar terms, about 
half that of the US, as compared with about 
40 percent of US GNP at present. 

*This projected rate of the US is approximately 


midway between the postwar rate and the long 
run trend. 





wer 


55. As Soviet GNP continues to gain in size 
relative to US GNP, the differences between 
Soviet and US use of national product will 
continue to be marked. With a GNP only 
about two-fifths the size of US GNP, the dol- 
lar value of Soviet defense expenditure is 
approximately equal to that of the US.* So- 
viet investment, in dollar values currently 
around two-thirds as great as US investment, 
will grow more rapidly than Soviet GNP dur- 
ing the next seven years, and will approach 
still closer the absolute size of US investment. 
Investment in industry alone was about 90 
percent of US investment in industry (manu- 
facturing, mining, and utilities) in 1957. The 
dollar value of Soviet total consumption is 
less than one-third that of the US. Soviet 
consumption, on the other hand, will increase 
at a slower rate than total GNP during the 
1958-1965 period, thus becoming a smaller 
Share of the latter. (See graph below.) 


*The dollar value referred to here was derived 
by valuing manpower at appropriate US pay 
rates and other items of military significance at 
comparable US costs. 
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56. The slightly reduced pace of Soviet eco- 
nomic growth anticipated in this estimate re- 
fiects increasing difficulties in obtaining labor, 
material, and machinery. The economy may 
be better able to cope with such difficulties as 
a result of recent changes in the planning, 
organization, and implementation of economic 
activity, but the benefits from these changes 
will be offset by other factors. Agriculture 
will tend to grow more slowly following the 
period of sharp output gains of 1954-1958. 
Industrial growth will be affected by rising 
investment requirements per unit of addi- 
tional output and by continuing difficulties in 


supplying adequate quantities of key material — 


inputs, especially ferrous metals. In addition, 
there will be a reduced rate of growth of the 
labor force, owing to the growing impact of 
the decline in the birth rate during World 
War OU, at a time when the introduction 
of a shorter work week in industry may in- 
crease the need for new industrial workers. 


Trends in Defense Expenditures’ 


57. Our estimates of the probable trend of 
military expenditures through 1963 indicate 
a defense allocation in that year approxi- 
mately 45-50 percent greater than the 1957 
level. Achievement of the estimated 45 per- 
cent growth in Soviet GNP would mean that 
the defense burden, taken in the aggregate, 
would be slightly heavier in 1963 than at 
present, though still not as heavy as in the 
years immediately prior to 1957. Defense 
requirements will impose burdensome claims 
upon various types of resources needed for in- 
vestment and economic growth. 


58. Most of the increase in defense expendi- 
tures will result from increasing allocations to 
more costly aircraft, to guided missiles, mili- 
tary research and development, and nuclear 
weapons. These programs together probably 
account for about one-third of total expendi- 
tures at present. By 1963 they are expected 
to require about twice as much in resources as 
at present and to account for about 45 percent 
of total defense programs. 


“Estimates of Soviet defense expenditures are 
Subject to a wider margin of error than other 
Statistical estimates in this section and should 
therefore be used with greater caution. 


59. Soviet defense expenditures in recent 
years, when converted into dollar values, ap- 
pear to be of roughly the same magnitude as 
US defense expenditures. As stated above, 
the USSR, with a much smaller GNP than the 
US, produces military goods and services with 
a dollar value roughly the same. It is able 
to do this primarily because in the USSR mili- 
tary end-items are less expensive, relative to 
consumption items, than they are in the US, 
and because the average level of real pay and 
subsistence provided Soviet military person- 
nel is much lower than in the US. 


Industrial Prospects 


60. The eventual aim of overtaking US indus- 
try in per capita production continues to 
dominate Soviet planning for industry. Shifts 
in the allocation of resources during the 
period 1953-1955 in support of the economic 
innovations of the post-Stalin regime — first 
Malenkov’s broad consumer goods program 
and then Khrushchev’s agricultural con- 


sumer goods and housing programs — con- 
tributed to a moderate decrease in the rate 


of growth of heavy industry. Heavy industry 
was expected to benefit, however, from a new 
program of automation and re-equipment and 
from changes in industrial management, 
planning and control, introduced during this 
period. But by 1956 the failure to provide 
sufficient new capacity in the raw materials 
industries caused a severe shortage of indus- 
trial raw materials, particularly steel, coal, 
and cement. 


61. The leadership’s response to this situa- 
tion during the last two years has been to 
abandon the Sixth Five-Year Plan, cut back 
industrial output goals for 1957 and subse- 
quently for 1958, and to order the formulation 
of a new Seven-Year Plan for the period 1959- 
1965. It also launched a remedial investment 
program which was to increase capacity in 
raw materials industries while still maintain- 
ing ambitious programs in agriculture and 
housing. The reorganization plan of July 
1957, as already indicated, was also intended 
to insure a better utilization of.materials by 
permitting greater leeway for local decisions. 
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62. Industrial growth was claimed by the So- 
yiets to be 10 percent for 1957 and for the 
first three quarters of 1958, and while this 
claim was probably somewhat overstated, it 
indicates that the reduced goals of 7.0 and 7.5 
percent for these years were set too low. 
These rates of increase, however, obscure the 
continuing poor performance of some basic 
industries, particularly ferrous metallurgy. 
Moreover, in spite of the remedial investment 
program, additions to production capacity in 
these industries continued to fall short of 
planned goals in 1957, and probably in 1958 
also. Production goals for 1965 in the basic 
materials industries indicate that they must 
continue to receive priority treatment if 
planned rates of increases are to be achieved. 
Substantial overfulfilment of presently 
planned goals in these industries, although 
not likely to occur, would be necessary to ap- 
proach the 11 percent annual increases in 
industrial production which we believe were 
achieved during the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(1951-1955). However, we believe that the 
8.7 percent average annual rate of growth 
given in the present version of the New Seven- 


Year Plan is feasible. (See table below for a 
list of some Soviet industrial output goals.) 


63. One of the factors affecting future indus- 
trial growth will be the impact of raw ma- 
terial constraints on the machinery and metal 
fabricating sector. Despite the current effort 
being directed into raw materials it is ex- 
pected that the rate of growth of metals will 
fall from the 10.5 percent annual average of 
the past seven years to about 8 or 9 percent 
per year for the period 1958-1965. This slower 
growth of metals output will have a restrain- 
ing effect on the growth of the machinery and 
metal fabricating sector. Even so, the Seven- 
Year Plan targets in many of the metals in- 
dustries are impressive even in terms of past 
Soviet accomplishments. The announced 
1965 goal for steel, stated as 86 to 91 million 
tons, suggests uncertainty as to what can be 
achieved in this industry. Even the lower 
figure represents an increase of 31 million 
tons over the present level of output, as com- 
pared with a gain of 24 million tons in 1951- 
1958. 


SOVIET INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 1957-1965 








Product Unit" 
Electric Power Biluon KWH 
Crude Oil Million Tons 
Coal] Million Tons 
Crude Steel Million Tons 
Primary Copper Thousand Tons 
Primary Aluminum Thousand Tons 
Cement Million Tons 
Machine Tools Thousand Units 
Generators for 

Steam & Hydraulic 

Turbines Million KW 
Commercial Vehicles Thousand Units 
Sulfurte Acid Thousand Tons (100%) 
Cotton Fabrics Million Meters 
Leather Footwear Million Pairs 
Washing Machines Thousand Units 














US-USSR Outputs in 1957 USSR 1965 
USSR Goals 
as Percent 
US USSR * of US 
754 210 28 $00—520 
354 98 28 230-240 
469 463 99 596-609 
102 $1 50 86-91 
1,319 440 33 946 
1,500 550 37 1,830 
50 29 58 75-81 
62 130 210 140—200 
10.8 5.6 §2 17.5-18.4 
1,100 382 35 750-856 ° 
14,700 4,569 31 10,176 * 
8,748 5,600 6A 7,700-—8,000 
594 315 $3 515 
3,589 377 10 4,048 





*All tonnage figures in metric tons. 


*Except for primary aluminum and copper, which are estimated, the production data are based on 
oMicial Soviet announcements and are accepted as valid. 


“Includes automobiles. 


*Since no official goal has been published, this figure represents our estimate. 
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64. The slower natural increase of the labor 
force during the period of this estimate may 
also be a limiting factor on the rate of Soviet 
industrial growth. Population increase and 
a continuation of past school programs would 
provide an estimated increase of only about 
seven million men in the total civilian labor 
force over the next seven years. The Seven- 
Year Plan requires an increase of about 11 
million men in the nonagricultural labor force. 
Moreover, the regime is heavily committed to 
reduce hours of work and has reaffirmed such 
an intention in its Seven-Year Plan announce- 
ment. The goals for gains in productivity 
refiect the regime’s recognition that the labor 
supply is now a limitation on the rate of eco- 
nomic expansion. One of the aims of current 
programs in agriculture is clearly to increase 
productivity in this area so as to permit the 
release of workers to industry. Moreover, re- 
cent and prospective changes in the educa- 
tional system are in part designed to free 
additional young people for employment in 
industry; these changes might release as 
many as one million to the nonegricultural 
labor force over the seven-year period. 


Agricultural Prospects 


65. In the years 1954-1958 agriculture — 
which had remiined largely stagnant during 
Stalin’s last years — underwent rapid devel- 
opment. This was due both to the programs 
for cultivating the new lands and planting 
corn, and to other less spectacular but no less 
important measures such as increased farm 
supplies and greater financial incentives. In 
the new lands the weather was better than 
average. No slackening of attention is ap- 
parent in the Seven-Year Plan and the rela- 
tively high levels of agricultural investments 
of the last several years are scheduled to con- 
tinue. However, the growth rate gains in 
agricultural output of recent years cannot be 
maintained. Total acreage is expected to in- 
crease during the next seven years at a rate 
Only about one-fourth of the earlier period. 
Most of the future increase will have to come 
from increased production per unit of land. 
This is more difficult to achieve, particularly 
since the unfavorable effect of indiscriminate 
acteage expansion will manifest itself. Never- 
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theless, the existing potential is by no means 
exhausted, and a number of measures such 
as soil improvement will be undertaken. 


66. Recent organizational changes and better 
prices in agriculture probably have softened 
the critical attitude of the peasant toward the 
regime, as have other earlier measures which 
were focused upon tax, product procurement, 
and income conditions in agriculture. State 
control over agricultural activity, however, 
has not been weakened. The central organs 
continue to determine state procurement 
goals even though the enterprise manager in 
Soviet agriculture is likely to exercise more 
choice over what and how he will produce. 
Collective farm control over most of the ma- 
chinery formerly under the MTS may also 
prove of some significance in increasing out- 
put by eliminating conflict between the col- 
lective farm chairman and the MTS director 
concerning day-to-day operations of the col- 
lective farm. Proposals have also been ad- 
vanced recently to introduce more rigorous 
cost accountability on the collective farms. 
If carried out, these procedures, taken in con- 
junction with the gradual introduction of a 
guaranteed cash wage, will increase the effi- 
ciency of collective farm operations, and per- 
haps permit the release of farm workers to 
industry. Moreover, the improvement in 
peasant attitudes brought about by the aboli- 
tion of the MTS and the effect of 1958 reforms 
in raising the income of the poorer collective 
farms will probably have a positive effect on 
peasant work habits. 


67. The Seven-Year Plan carries an unreal- 
istic goal of a 70 percent increase in agricul- 
ture. We believe that the actual increase will 
be less than half of this. Dissatisfaction with 
the progress of agriculture is likely to lead the 
regime to continue its experimenting in the 
agricultural field. 


Trends in Consumption 


68. The Soviet consumer will not enjoy as 
rapid an increase in over-all consumption 
during the next seven years as he did during 
the last seven, when per capita consumption 
increased by approximately 40 percent. This 
will be true despite recently announced pro- 
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grams to provide more meat, milk, housing, 
furniture, and clothing. But per capita con- 
sumption is still likely to be as much as one- 
third higher in 1965 than it was in 1957, with 
some qualitative improvement in consumer 
goods. However, except probably in milk pro- 
duction, the USSR will not succeed in its an- 
nounced effort to match US per capita con- 
sumption of meat and other selected food 
products in the time periods set. Even if it 
is able to do so eventually, other areas of con- 
sumption, such as consumer durable goods 
and housing, will continue to lag far behind 
US levels. 


69. The increase in the level of consumption 
anticipated in this estimate should be ade- 
quate to keep the population reasonably well 
satisfied with the regime’s efforts to provide 
higher living standards. The regime will con- 
tinue to exploit the propaganda value of ris- 
ing consumption levels. The dollar value of 
Soviet total consumption is less than one- 
third chat of US consumption, and on a per 
capita basis only about one-fourth that of the 
US. The Soviet consumer occupies only 
about one-fifth the housing space enjoyed by 
the US consumer. Khrushchev’s much pub- 
licized housing program will continue to re- 
ceive a rising share of investment for the next 
two years and then may level off at a volume 
of construction which should provide an in- 
crease of about one-third in per capita living 
Space over the next seven years. 


70. The post-Stalin leadership has sought to 
make the most out of increases in consump- 
tion by selectively raising the money incomes 
of particular groups in the population while 
holding retail prices relatively stable. Al- 
though both rural and urban workers have 


,Feceived increases of approximately 18 per- 
~cent. in total real income during the period 


1953-1957, rural workers gained relative to 
urban workers during the earlier part of the 
period and urban workers received the greater 
Share of their increase during the latter part 
of the period. In industry, wages and sal- 
aries have been adjusted with the aim of re- 
lating incomes more closely to productivity in 


» G@ifferent occupations and in different indus- 
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tries. Continuation of this policy during the 
period of this estimate should bring consider- 
able improvement to the Soviet wage struc- 
ture. 


Foreign Trade 


71. Soviet foreign trade policy will continue to 
subordinate short-run economic gains to the 
furtherance of national political objectives. 
Trade will continue to be utilized in an effort 
to strengthen Satellite ties with the Soviet 
Union, to provide capital goods for Chinese 
Communist industrialization, and to promote 
Soviet relationships with underdeveloped non- 
Bloc countries. Trade with the industrialized 
countries of the non-Bloc world will probably 
grow somewhat, and economic considerations 
will be the governing factor affecting such 
trade. 


72. The maintenance of the Soviet empire in 
Eastern Europe and the alliance with Com- 
munist China, as well as trade policy toward 
the underdeveloped areas, will require exports 
of raw materials and capital equipment which 
otherwise would be used by the USSR to fur- 
ther its own economic growth, but the burden 
imposed upon the domestic economy by this 
policy will not affect significantly the planned 
rate of Soviet internal economic growth. On 
the other hand, internal forces affecting 
domestic growth will provide incentive for an 
increase of Soviet trade with the West, al- 
though such trade will continue to account 
for only about one-fourth of total Soviet for- 
eign trade. The aggregate impact of Soviet 
foreign trade upon the domestic economy is 
slight because exports and imports together 
amount to only approximately eight billion 
dollars or less than five percent of Soviet GNP. 
However, the export of scarce resources or the 
import of advanced design machinery and 
equipment for use as prototypes can be of 
greater significance to the economy than the 
total value of foreign trade would suggest. 


73. Future developments in Soviet-Satellite 
trade will be influenced by the outcome of 
recent attempts to increase intra-Bloc eco- 
nomic integration and specialization but the 
effect will probably mot be large. Although 
Bloc economic integration is expected to in- 
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crease, the benefits will be of greater impor- 
tance to the smaller Satellite economies than 
to the USSR. The Soviet Union imports ma- 
chinery from the Satellites, though the con- 
tribution to the Soviet economy of machinery 
imports from the Satellites will continue to 
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be offset by the necessity of exporting scarce 
Soviet raw materials. The Soviet export sur- 
plus in its trade with the European Satellites 
will be reduced if repayments of credits 
granted to Satellite countries, scheduled to 
begin in 1960, are carried out. 
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ili, TRENDS IN SOVIET SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


14. The USSR has for many years placed great 
emphasis on science and technology with a 
view to creating a corps of superior personnel 
and building a scientific establishment ade- 
quate to support its aspirations to national 
power. Soviet scientific effort has been fo- 
cused preponderantly on the building of a 
strong industrial base and the development of 
modern weapons. As a consequence, the 
USSR’s achievements in areas of critical mili- 
tary and industrial significance are compara- 
ble to, and in some cases exceed, those of 
the US. During the past year, the Soviet 
Union has strikingly demonstrated to the 
world its maturity in science and technology. 
Earth satellite launchings, striking progress 
in weapons development, and fundamental re- 
search of military and economic significance 
attest to a rapidly increasing Soviet capability 
which presents a growing challenge to the 
Western World. 


75. We believe that the rate of advance of So- 
viet science is accelerating in consequence of 
the building over the past three decades of a 
broad scientific and technical foundation. 
During this period, the number of graduates 
of scientific and technical curricula has con- 
Stantly increased, research facilities have 
been greatly expanded, and the quality of So- 
viet scientific training has improved. The 
Size of the Soviet research and development 
effort, in absolute terms, has been smaller 
than that of the US. However, the Soviet 
effort has been far more highly concentrated 
On fields related to national power, while re- 
search in consumer products has been propor- 
tionately much less. Soviet expenditures on 
Science and technology are increasing yearly 
and probably permit full utilization of new 
personnel and facilities. Consequently, sig- 
nificant Soviet advances in science and tech- 
nology are likely to occur in the future with 
greater frequency than in the past. 


76. The reorganization of economic adminis- 
tration in 1957 has probably been accom- 
_ Panied by improved planning and coordina- 
tion of science, especially in the formulation 


52, 


of long-range and nation-wide scientific poli- 
cies. New scientific coordinating bodies have 
been established with authority to cut across 
administrative barriers, and planning is be- 
ing centralized under the State Planning 
Committee, which heretofore has had only a 
passive role in science planning. Scientists 
are being given more voice in planning and 
Soviet policies in science and technology are 
likely to reflect their point of view more 
fully. Concurrently with the centralization 
of planning and coordination, operational au- 
thority over research is being decentralized 
and directors of institutes are being given 
more administrative authority. 


77. Applied research wil) continue to receive 
great emphasis in the USSR, although the 
importance of adequate fundamental re- 
search is well understood at the planning 
level. Highest priority will continue to be 
accorded to military-industrial research and 
development, but the rapid expansion of So- 
viet scientific resources will now permit 
greater flexibiuty. Greater individual initia- 
tive within assigned tasks of research will 
probably be encouraged, basic research in 
new fields undertaken, and somewhat more 
scientific and technical effort allocated to the 
consumer sector of the economy. 


Scientific Manpower, Training and 
Facilities 

78. The number of scientifically and tech- 
nically trained people in the Soviet Union has 
increased approximate'y three-fold in the 
postwar period. We estimate that as of mid- 
1958, about 1,625,000 graduates of university- 
level scientific and technical curricula are 
actually employed in all scientific and tech- 
nical fields, about 15 percent more than in 
the US. Although US graduations in scien- 
tific and technical fields are expected to in- 
crease, the USSR will continue to enjoy a 
numerical advantage. Based on current 
trends, by 1963 the USSR will probably have 
nearly 35 percent more graduates employed 
in scientific and technical work than the US, 
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stantially smaller than in the US, and is per- 
haps half the US total at present. However, 
Soviet emphasis on research in military and 
basic industrial fields probably results in a 
near numerical equality between the two 
countries in scientific manpower devoted to 
these critical activities. 


COMPARISON OF MAJOR SCIENTIFIC GROUPS, USSR AND US’ 
(in thousands) 


Estimated Numbers of Graduates of Higher Educational Institutions 
Employed in Scientific and Technical Fields ° 





Mid-1958 Mid -1963 

USSR Us USSR Us 

Engineering 856 500 1,227 630 
Agricultural Sciences 228 163 368 183 
Health Sciences 382 452 “48 492 
Physica] Sciences 108 164 14 276 
Biological Sciences 52 80 79 112 
Total 1,626 1,379 2,266 1,693 

Estimated Numbers of Soviet Kandidats and American Ph.D.’s 


in Scientific and Technical Fields ** 





Mid-1958 

USSR US 

Engineering 27 6 
Agricultural Sciences 8 5 
Health Sciences 17 1 
Physical Sciences 18 4 
Biological] Sciences _& 18 
Total 78 64 





* Estimates of the current total of Soviet scientific personnel are believed to be 
correct within plus or minus 10 percent. The probable error of certain groups, 
however, may exceed this amount. ' 

** In the physical sciences, engineering, and the health sciences, the quality of 
the Kandidat degree is roughly equivalent to or slightly below that of the US 
PhD. In agricultural and biological sciences it is closer to that of a US 


Master's degree. 


79, In the postwar period the quality of Soviet 
scientific training has been high. Engineer- 
_ ing training, while not as broad as that given 


"Such numerical comparisons provide only a 
rough measure of relative scientific and tech- 
Mical strength, since: (a) the professional cate- 
Gories are not precisely equivalent in the two 
countries; (b) the figures do not reflect the 
broader US supply of scientific and technical 
Personnel who hold no degrees; and (c) they 
Give no weight to qualitative differences in 
training and experience. 
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an engineer in the West, is good within the 
particular field of specialization. Some de- 
ficiencies continue in the practical and ex- 
perimental aspects of training, particularly 
in some fields of biology and engineering. 
Recent changes in higher school curricula, 
intended to overcome these deficiencies, in- 
clude requirements for more laboratory and 
independent experimental work outside the 
classroom, as well as a plan to allow superior 
students to follow individual study schedules. 
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The USSR is not as well supplied as the West- 
ern industrial nations with nonprofessional 
technicians, mechanics, and meintenance 
men. Shortages of skilled technicians will 
persist, but the number available should in- 
crease significantly as a result of the high 
proportion of scientific and technical subjects 
in the lower grades and the current emphasis 
on specialized training after lower school. 


80. Soviet scientific facilities, in terms of fi- 
nancial support, organizational direction, and 
number and quality of laboratories, are gen- 
erally adequate for the utilization of scientific 
talent. In a few fields the USSR has facilities 
which are comparable, if not superior, to cor- 
responding installations in the West. The 
continued expansion of these facilities, as well 
as a Soviet attempt to establish a broader 
geographic base for research activities, is in- 
dicated by the establishment of new scientific 
centers in Siberia. Announced plans call for 
completion in 1960 of a new “scientific city” 
near Novosibirsk, consisting of 13 research 
institutes and a university mow under con- 
struction. Another center near Irkutsk, con- 
Sisting of eight research institutes, is sched- 
uled for completion in 1965. ‘The regime is 
making a major effort to attract competent 
Scientific personnel to the new centers by cre- 
ating favorable living conditions, establishing 
excellent research facilities, and assigning 
certain eminent scientists to these locations. 


81. Some shortages of complex research in- 
struments are believed to exist, particularly in 
low priority fields, but they probably do not 
Significantly hamper research programs of 
major importance. For example, although 
the US has a considerably larger number of 
high speed electronic computers than the 
USSR, the number of computer hours actu- 
ally utilized for high priority research is prob- 
ably nearly the same since Soviet computers 
are not called upon to serve routine business 
and government functions. Although Soviet- 
produced equipment is often the equal of 
foreign-produced equipment and occasionally 
its superior, the USSR will probably continue 
40. import equipment for reasons of expedi- 
Qacy. During the next five years the USSR 


x 





will continue to improve its capabilities in 
scientific instrumentation. Increasing num- 
bers of highly qualified engineers will proba- 
bly be made available for the development and 
production of scientific equipment, and an 
increasing amount of equipment will reflect 
original design concepts. However, we believe 
that the West will continue to lead in the 
development of scientific equipment except in 
fields given very high priority by the Soviets. 


82. The Satellites have made significant scien- 
tific contributions to Soviet technological de- 
velopment in only a few areas, principally in 
optics, electrical measuring instruments, com- 
muziications equipment, synthetic fibers and 
pharmaceuticals. We expect an increase in 
Soviet use of Satellite resources in some basic 
theoretical and experimental fields. The 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance 
(CEMA) recently expanded the scope of its 
activities to include greater coordination and 


exchange in research and development activi- 
ties. CEMA member-nations are assigned 


major research, development, and production 
responsibilities for the entire Soviet Bloc in 
specified fields. 


83. The USSR has become progressively less 
dependent on Western research and develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Soviet leaders have 
adopted a policy of acknowledging foreign 
achievement and encouraging maximum use 
of foreign experience. The USSR presently 
has an outstanding program for collection 
and dissemination of scientific and technical 


information. The All-Union Institute of Sci- 
entific and Technical Information of the 
Academy of Sciences publishes and circulates 
extensive abstracts of foreign journals and, 
at least in high priority fields, Soviet sci- 
entists have access to the full range of scien- 
tific research published throughout the world. 
Evidence of Soviet work on such new methods 
as machine translation, data searching, and 
data processing suggests that Soviet informa- 
tion handling facilities probably will improve 
during this period. 


84. The Soviets have evidently profited from 
espionage in a few key fields. However, on an 
over-all basis the performance of Soviet sci- 
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85. The USSR is clearly anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the possibilities in international 
scientific exchange. Soviet participation in 
international scientific meetings and confer- 
ences has imcreased markedly during the last 
year, primarily in connection with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (IGY), but involv- 
ing other scientific flelds as well. The Soviet 
IGY program has been well-executed and 
comparable to the US program in scope. For 
the most part, the Soviets probably will live 
up to their agreements to exchange IGY in- 
formation, but are likely to withhold the re- 
sults of related investigations outside the 
formal IGY program. They are believed to 
have withheld considerable data derived from 
their earth satellites. The USSR probably 
will continue its active participation in the 
various international committees and organi- 
zations which are planning to extend pro- 
grams begun under the IGY. 


Soviet Capabilities in Major Scientific 
Fields 


86. The USSR’s achievements during the last 
year, including earth satellite launchings, 
weapons development, and the magnitude of 
its efforts in the IGY program, provide im- 
pressive evidence of the present high level of 
Soviet scientific capability. Animated by a 
spirit of imtense competition with the US, 
Soviet scientists have made striking progress 
over the last year in many areas of funda- 
mental and applied research. In mathe- 
matics, many fields of physics, and a few fields 
of chemistry, fundamental research appears 
to be comparable in quality to that performed 
in leading nations of the West. In some 
fields, Soviet scientists are among the best in 
the world; their potential for wholly new dis- 
coveries must be considered equal to that of 
Western scientists. 


87. Space program.* The establishment of 
the Interagency Commission for Interplan- 
etary Communications, announced by the 
USSR in April 1955, indicated the existence 
of a program with manned in 

travel as its stated ultimate objective. The 
program is supported by extensive Soviet re- 
search efforts in a number of related fields, 
including rocket propulsion, electronics, me- 
teorology, space medicine, astrobiology, astro- 
physics, and geophysics. Activities to the 
present appear to be directed toward the col- 
lection of scientific data and experience to 
provide the basis for future space programs, 
and to advance basic knowledge in the above 
Selds. Since some satellite vehicles have 
probably employed basic ICBM hardware and 
some future space vehicles may also utilize 
ICBM components, the two programs are to 
some extent complementary. 


88. Soviet successes with ballistic missiles and 
earth satellites point to a considerable capa- 
bility for early accomplishments in space. We 
believe that the USSR is presently capable of 
orbiting earth satellites weighing on the order 
of 5,000 pounds, of launching lunar probes 
and satellites and of launching planetary 


probes to Mars and Venus. Its space program 
could also include: surveillance satellites and 


recoverable aeromedical satellites (1958— 
1959); “soft landings” by lunar rockets and 
recoverable manned earth satellites (1959- 
1960); a manned glide-type high altitude re- 
search vehicle (1960-1961); earth satellites 
weighing as much as 25,000 pounds and 
manned circumlunar flights (1961-1962). 
While each individual achievernent appears 
feasible as to technical capability and earliest 
date attainable, we doubt that the USSR could 
accomplish all of these space flight activities 


within the time periods specified. 


89. Communist China has announced its in- 
tention to launch an earth satellite, and there 
are indications that Chinese personnel are 
studying rocket technology with Soviet assist- 
ance. The Chinese would value highly the 





*For a more detalled discussion of the Soviet 
space program, see NIE 11-5-58, “Soviet Capa- 
bilities in Guided Missiles and Space Vehicles,” 
19 August 1958 (TOP SECRET). 
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political and propaganda gains resulting from 
a launching, and we believe that an attempt 
in China is a possibility within the next year 
or so. Using Soviet equipment, and with So- 
viet direction throughout the project, the Chi- 
nese Communists could probably perform a 
successful earth satellite launching in about 
one or two years after initiation of the project. 
The USSR itself probably has the capability, 
with about six months’ preparation, to place 
an earth satellite in orbit from Chinese terri- 
tory. There is as yet, however, no firm evi- 
dence of the initiation of any projects to 
launch earth satellites from the territory of 
Communist China. 


90. Nonmilitary applications of atomic energy. 
There is evidence of a further reduction in 
the ambitious Soviet nuclear power program 
announced in February 1956 as part of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. At that time, the USSR 
set a mid-1960 goa) of 2,000-2,500 megawatts 
of nuclear-electric generating capacity. How- 
ever, a Soviet reply to a UN questionnaire in 
March 1957 described a program which could 
produce a total capacity of about 1,400 mega- 
watts by that date. Recent statements by 
Soviet officials indicate a planned capacity of 
about 700 megawatts in mid-1960. We esti- 
taate that an additional 200 megawatts or 
more could be obtained from dual-purpose 
reactors installed at plutonium production 
Sites, giving the USSR a total of at least 900 
megawatts by mid-1960 if the latest plans ma- 
terialize. Continued references to the 2,000- 
2,500 megawatt goal by leading Soviet author- 
ities indicate that the progressive decrease in 
nuclear generating capacity planned for 1960 
refiects a slippage in Soviet plans rather than 
a reduction in the Soviet nuclear power pro- 
gram. The USSR is conducting extensive re- 
search on controlled thermonuclear reactions. 


91. Soviet employment of radioactive isotopes 
and radiological techniques in medical, chem- 
ical, metallurgical, biological, and agricul- 
tural research lags behind that of the US by 
up to five years. While the USSR has been 
actively employing these means in research 
investigations, little originality has been dis- 
Played and only recently has the quality of 
this type of research shown improvement. 


e 





92. Despite this lag, the USSR has initiated 
a sizable technical assistance program in nu- 
clear energy within the Bloc and has offered 
aid in this fleld to a number of non-Bloc 
countries. To encourage collaboration among 
nuclear scientists within the Bloc, the USSR 
established in 1956 a Joint Nuclear Research 
Institute near Moscow. Although the USSR 
is a member of International Atomic 

Agency, its attitude toward the agency has 
been passive. Future Soviet activities outside 
of the Sino-Soviet Bloc probably will continue 
to be largely limited to unilateral offers of 
aid to non-Bloc nations. However, visits by 
Soviet scientists to Western nations and So- 


viet participation in international conferences. 


may be increased. 


93. Physics ana mathematics. Some Sovict 
scientists in the various fields of physics and 
mathematics are the equals of those in the 
leading nations of the West. Greatest capa- 
bilities are exhibited in theoretical mathe- 
matics and physics, high-energy nuclear 
physics, low temperature physics, solid state 
physics, and acoustics. Research during this 
period will probably stress a number of studies 
related to the Soviet missile and space pro- 
grams, and will also include theorctical anti- 
gravity investigations, work in plasroa physics, 
and elaboration of present theories of ion, 
photon, and free radical propulsion. Of great 
aid to research in physics and mathematics is 
the considerable Soviet capability in the de- 
sign, development and application of com- 
puters with larger memory capacity and in- 
creased operation speeds, as well as small com- 
puters suitable for mass production and usa- 
ble in small computation centers. 


94. Geophysics. Sovict performance in the 
geophysical sciences is believed to be gener- 
ally equal to that of the US, and superior in 
some fields, particularly polar geophysics. 
The large and comprehensive Soviet IGY pro- 
gram is expected to have a considerable effect 
on the development of geophysics in the 
USSR. The orbiting of earth satellites carry- 
ing heavy payloads of complex instrumenta- 
tion probably has already given the USSR a 
lead in these methods of upper atmosphere 
and space research. The USSR probably will 
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make advances comparable to those of the 
US in meteorology and oceanography. It will 
probably continue to be among the world lead- 
ers in seismology, gravimetry, geomagnetism 
and geoelectricity, and will add to its already 
considerable achievement in permafrost re- 
search and geochemical prospecting. 


95. Chemistry and metallurgy. The USSR 
lags behind the US in the magnitude and level 
of research effort in most: fields of chemistry 
and metallurgy; however, Soviet research in 
certain areas continues to be of high caliber. 
A major strength will continue to be in the 
theoretical aspects of some fields 2f chemistry. 
There will probably be a major expansion of 
all chemical research, with particular empha- 
sis on fields where the West now leads, such 
as in petrochemicals, new plastic materials, 
and synthetic fibers. In metallurgy, research 
will be especially pushed in the high tempera- 
ture field and in those areas of metallurgy 
related to solid state physics, particularly in 
semiconductors and thermoelectric power 
generation. 


96. Medical sciences. With some exceptions, 
Soviet medical research is still behind that of 
the US. Soviet research assets, however, are 
expanding rapidly and will continue to be 
concentrated in areas of high economic and 
military priority. The Soviets are conducting 
an advanced program in space medicine and 
astrobiology. The availability of rocket ve- 
hicles and effective propulsion systems has 
enabled the Soviets to use animals to test life- 
Sustaining systems in space and under space 
equivalent conditions to a greater degree than 
has been possible in the US. We believe that 
they lead the US in rocket flight physiology, 
Studies of possible forms of life on other 
planets, and in the techniques and equipment 
for recovery of test subjects from extreme alti- 
tudes. However, there are no indications 
that they have conducted prolonged space 
equivalent work similar to the US manned 





balloon experiments. The USSR will expand 
its intensive research program in the control 
of human behavior, especially in condition- 
ing techniques. In addition, the Soviets will 
probably maintain their lead in research on 
the effects of radiation on the nervous sys- 
tem. It is possible that they will attain the 
lead in the study of the effects of cosmic radia- 
tion on organisms. 


97. Biological and agricultural sciences. 
There has been a notable improvement in the 
quality of Soviet research in certain areas of 
the biological and agricultural sciences. Ex- 
cept in a few specific fields, however, the 
USSR still lags behind most Western coun- 
tries in these sciences. Although Lysenko 
retains some limited political support, ideo- 
logical theories are probably no longer per- 
mitted to interfere with sound research in 
biology and agriculture, and Soviet genetics 
research should improve markedly. We be- 
lieve that agricultural research and develop- 
ment will receive increasing support, which 
should assist the Soviet effort to increase food 
supplies. 


98. Industrial technology. For the immedi- 
ate future, we estimate that the general level 
of Soviet industrial technology will remain 
below that of the US. However, the most 
modern Soviet plants are already on a par 
with those in the US, and the average level of 
heavy industrial technology will probably im- 
prove. Striking progress has been made over 
the last few years in the theory and practice 
of automation. Additional semiautomatic 
and possibly fully automatic production lines 
will be established during the period of this 
estimate. There will probably be increased 
emphasis on engineering process research and 
on shortening the lead times necessary to 
bring developed items into production. How- 
ever, research and technology in consumer 
goods fields will continue to lag far behind 
that of the US. 
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IV. DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING THE SOVIET MILITARY POSTURE 


SOVIET MILITARY THINKING AND POLICY 


Major Objectives of Military Policy 


99. Soviet military thinking and policy since 
the end of World War II, and particularly 
since the death of Stalin, have been strongly 
influenced by a growing appreciation of the 
devastation inherent in nuclear war and of 
the threat to the USSR’s objectives and se- 
curity posed by Western nuclear capabilities. 
The Soviet leaders have made strong efforts 
to build a substantial offensive nuclear capa- 
bility of their own and to improve their air 
defenses; indeed, to build up a broad range of 
offensive and defensive capabilities, both nu- 
clear and nonnuclear. At the same time, 
Soviet political activity has aimed at reducing 
the military and political usefulness of US 
nuclear capabilities by attempting to make US 
overseas bases untenable and to increase the 
inhibitions attached to any use of nuclear 
weapons. 


100. We believe that despite these efforts the 
Soviet leaders appreciate that if they launched 
@ general war at present, even with surprise 
nuclear attacks, the USSR would suffer un- 
acceptable damage from US nuclear retalia- 
tion. On the other hand, they are probably 
confident that their own nuclear capabilities, 
even though not as great as those of the US, 
have grown to the point where they consti- 
tute a powerful military deterrent to the US. 
It is therefore probable that in the Soviet view 
both sides are now militarily deterred from 
deliberately initiating an all-out nuclear war 
or from reacting to any crisis in a manner 
which would gravely risk such a war, unless 
vital national interests at home or abroad were 
considered to be in jeopardy. 


101. The Soviets probably see this situation as 
a great improvement over the relation of forces 
which existed some years ago. Nevertheless, 
we believe that the Soviet leaders will con- 
tinue to seek ways to achieve, if possible, a 
clear military superiority over the US. To 
this end they will continue their intensive 
weapons research and development, particu- 
larly in such fields as long-range missiles, air- 





craft and missile-launching submarines ca- 
pable of attacking the continental US, air 
defense weapons and associated equipment. 
But despite further improvement in Soviet 
capabilities over the next five years, we believe 
that the USSR will still not become confident 
that it can attack the US without receiving 
unacceptable damage in return. This judg- 
ment assumes the maintenance and improve- 
ment of US armed strength and the absence 
of an unforeseen Soviet technological break- 
through of major military significance. 


.~J2. While strengthening their capability for 
waging general war, the Soviets will endeavor 
to maintain forces which they consider ade- 
quate to insure military superiority in situa- 
tions short of general war. To the extent that 
Western inhibitions against vigorous reaction 
in local situations are increased by the USSR’s 
growing capability for general war, superiority 
in forces for local conflict will enable the So- 
viets to exert greater political pressure in local 
situations, and even give them greater freedom 
to use force in such situations. In sum, the 
Soviet leaders will view large deterrent and 
other military capabilities as an essential sup- 
port to their foreign policy and to the USSR’s 
status as a leading world power. 


Soviet Attitudes Toward Limited and Gen- 
eral War 


103. As indicated elsewhere (Chapter VI, par- 
agraphs 224-227) we believe that the Soviet 
leaders do not at present intend to pursue their 
objectives by employing their own forces in 
warfare, limited or general. But they will also 


recognize that, particularly in consequence of 
the policies they are pursuing to compel a 
retraction of Western.. power. by political 
means, situations. might arise in which the 
use of force on a local scale would seem essen- 
tial to one side or the other. In such situa- 
tions the Soviets would prefer to provide log- 
istic and other support for local operations in 
which only non-Soviet forces participated di- 
rectly. Their objectives in such operations 
would be limited, and they would seek to avoid 
direct Soviet involvement, to limit the geo- 
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graphic area of engagement, and to prevent 
the use of nuclear weapons by either side. 


104. Soviet planners probably consider, how- 
ever, that such limitations might be impossible 
in some instances, and that encounters be- 
tween their own and Western forces might 
result. They would prefer to minimize the 
amount of force employed in such situations, 
in order to limit the scale of conflict and the 
degree of their own involvement as much as 
possible. For example, they would almost 
certainly wish to avoid the use of nuclear 
weapons. In deciding whether to employ 
their own forces in any particular local situ- 
ation the Soviets would have to balance the 
risk of provoking a train of counteractions, 
possibly leading to general war, against the 
stakes involved in the area of local conflict. 
They probably believe that the West’s military 
posture and doctrine rest increasingly upon 
the use of nuclear weapons, even in limited 
wars. But they probably also view their own 
nuclear deterrent capabilities as already hav- 
ing raised the threshold at which the West 
would react in such a manner. 


105. It is impossible to forecast how the So- 
viets would behave in all the situations of local 
conflict which might arise. Despite the confi- 
dence they evidently now have in the power of 
their own deterrent, we believe that they 
would handle such situations with the greatest 
caution. They would realize that the dangers 
of miscalculation would mount as each side 
increased the scale of itsinvolvement. There- 
fore we believe that the Soviets would seek to 
prevent any crisis from developing in such a 
way as to leave themselves only a choice be- 
tween accepting a serious reverse and taking 
action which would substantially increase the 
likelihood of general war. The Soviet leaders 
would almost certainly not decide to precipi- 
tate general war unless they concluded that 
conceding a position to the West would sooner 
or later threaten the survival of cheir regime. 


106. We believe that the Soviets recognize that 
very great advantages would accrue to the 
side striking the first blow in an all-out nuclear 
war, and that therefore, in the event that they 
decided on general war, they would themselves 
initiate it by strategic nuclear attacks. The 
primary objective of such attacks would be to 
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destroy or neutralize Western nuclear retali- 
atory capabilities—or at any rate to achieve 
the maximum possible reduction in the weight 
of Western retaliation that would have to be 
met by Soviet air defenses. To an extent con- 
Sistent with this first priority, other key US 
war-making capabilities would probably also 
be attacked. 


107. The outbreak of general war would prob- 
ably find the USSR at a state of military 
readiness beyond that of ordinary peacetime, 
but short of what Soviet planners might be- 
lieve best for the most rapid exertion of their 
total military effort. During any local war or 
crisis which they viewed as likely to become 
increasingly serious, Soviet planners would 
almost certainly prepare against the possi- 
bility of a general conflict. However, they 
would not want to push preparations so far as 
to convince the US that general war was im- 
minent, lest this lead the US to strike the first 
all-out nuclear blow. The probability of in- 
creased Western readiness during a crisis, 
together with the normally widespread deploy- 
ment of Western nuclear striking forces in the 
US and overseas, would make it doubtful that 
the Soviets could count on achieving surprise 
against all of these forces, but they would 
almost certainly attempt to do so. 


108. Soviet recognition of the importance of 
Surprise in modern military operations has 
been reflected in articles end statements over 
the last few years, but it is evident that Soviet 
military theoreticians do not regard surprise 
as the decisive factor in the outcome of a major 
war between great powers. In fact, they hold 
that in such a war the strategic attack capa- 
bilities of both sides might expend themselves 
and leave eventual victory to the side with the 
greatest residual strength, capacity for recov- 
ery, and ability to occupy territory. They 
visualize an important role for their ground, 
tactical air, and nava! forces in a general war, 
which in their view would probably become a 
protracted war of attrition.® 


*The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, 
believes that as written this paragraph does not 
correctly reflect the Soviet judgment of the role 
of surprise in a general war. He believes it is evi- 
dent that Soviet military theoreticians consider 
surprise probably would be the decisive factor 
in the outcome of a war between great powers. 
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109. In the event of general war, Soviet 
ground, tactical air, and naval forces would 


probably be launched in major campaigns. 


against Europe, the Middle East, and the Far 
East, in order to defeat those Western forces 
within reach and to seize military objectives in 
those areas as well as their industrial and 
economic resources. The USSR would prob- 
ably plan to commit its ready forces to an of- 
fensive against NATO, especially through 
Western Germany, as soon as possible consist- 
ent with its attempt to achieve surprise for its 
initial assaults against the US, overseas US 
and allied nuclear bases, and naval striking 
forces. Campaigns in other areas would be of 
lesser priority, but we believe that in a general 
war situation they would probably be initiated 
with little delay. 


110. In addition to participation in inital stra- 
tegic attacks and support of other major Soviet 
campaigns, the major offensive effort of the 
Soviet Navy in general war would be the world- 
wide interdiction of Western sea communica- 
tions and reinforcement, intended to isolate 
overseas theaters from the US. The major 
defensive effort of Soviet naval forces would be 
to prevent Western carrier strikes and sub- 
marine-launched missile attacks against Bloc 
targets. 


Policy on Size and Types of Forces 


111. In assessing the size and types of military 
forces which would best fulfill their major 
objectives, the Soviets will almost certainly 
continue to believe that they must keep a large 
and diversified military establishment, de- 
Signed to meet various contingencies, up to 
and including general war. While they will 
work to acquire additional capabilities with 


advanced weapon systems, they will at all : 
times maintain substantial forces-in-being.- 


Nevertheless, there will be increasing competi- 
tion among military requirements of different 
types, and between military requirements and 
the demands of highly important nonmilitary 
programs, resulting in part from the cost and 
Complexity of new weapons and equipment. 
In deciding whether to produce complex new 
weapon systems in quantity, the USSR will 
Probably apply increasingly severe tests as to 
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whether these would add greatly to current 
capabilities or tend significantly to alter the 
world balance of forces, and as to whether 
costs were justified by likely periods of use 
before obsolescence. There may therefore be 
a growing tendency in some fields to make do 
with existing equipment until significantly 
advanced weapons can be acquired. 


112. We also believe that for several years the 
Soviet leaders have been interested in finding 
ways to reduce the number of men under arms. 
The reasons for doing this will continue to 
apply, and in the future may become more 
compelling. An important factor will be the 
pressure imposed by a shortage of manpower 
for the rapidly growing Soviet economy (see 
Chapter II, paragraph 64). Other reasons in- 
clude the desire for economies in order to ease 
the burden of increasing costs of new equip- 
ment, and the propaganda value of force re- 
ductions. The importance of the last of these 
factors has been evident in the USSR’s well- 
publicized announcements of military person- 
nel cuts over the last three years. Reductions 
amounting to over 1.8 million men in the 
1955-1957 period have been claimed, and in 
January 1958 a further planned reduction of 
300,000 men was announced, bringing the 
total to more than 2.1 millions. 


113. On the basis of Soviet conscription trends, 
published labor statistics, and other indirect 
data, we believe that there has in fact been a 
substantial reduction in the number of men in 
service since the peak reached during the 
Korean War. A considerable portion of this 
reduction apparently occurred prior to the 
first Soviet announcement of cuts in 1955. 
Reductions are known to have been made in 
nonessential supporting and administrative 
elements. It is probable that other reductions 
were accomplished by cutting down the 
strength of certain units and by the transfer 
of labor troops from military to nonmilitary 
status. On the other hand, we have acquired 
no evidence of the deactivation of any major 
units and we are fairly certain that most of 
the units withdrawn from satellite. areas in 
recent years were merely moved to locations 
within the USSR. 
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114. The evidence suggests that in their an- 
nouncements the Soviets took propaganda ad- 
vantage of fairly substantial reductions made 
after the Korean War, and that additional 
reductions were in fact begun but were de- 
layed or cancelled entirely. The apparent 
failure to carry out the announced cuts may 
have been due in part to increased tension in 
the satellites, and in the world situation gen- 
erally, beginning in the fall of 1956. It may 
also have resulted in part from Soviet dis- 
covery that reductions in some elements were 
to a large extent offset by the increased need 
for technically-qualified personnel to serve 
new and more complex equipment. 


115. On the basis of available order-of-battle 
information, we estimate present Soviet mili- 
tary manpower strength at somewhat more 
than 4 million men, of whom about 2,650,000 
are in ground force units, about 835,000 are in 
the air forces (including about 110,000 naval 
aviation personnel), about 765,000 are in naval 
units, and about 75,000 are in air defense con- 
troland warning. In addition, we carry about 
400,000 men in border guard and internal se- 
curity forces.*° While there has been no re- 
liable evidence of reductions over the last year, 
we do not exclude the possibility that the So- 
viet leaders believe that some additional cuts 
can be made without danger to Soviet security. 
But we think it unlikely that in the present 
state of the Bloc’s relations with the West 
further reductions of substantial size would 
be made. 


116. Military policy toward other bloc na- 
tions. The Soviet leaders view the East Eu- 
ropean area as vital to the military posture of 
the USSR, both as an extension of the defense 
perimeter of the homeland and as a base for 
offensive power; Communist China and North 
Korea similarly strengthen the strategic posi- 
tion of the USSR. The Soviets will therefore 
continue to provide substantial military aid 
to the Satellite and Chinese Communist mili- 
tary establishments, including weapons, equip- 





“For-more detailed estimates of the personnel 
strength of Soviet and other Bloc forces, see 
Annex, Tables 1 and 2; it should be understood 
that these figures ure only approximate and that 
there is considerable uncertainty inherent in this 
type of estimate. 
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ment, and training assistance. They will 
continue their efforts under the Warsaw Pact 
to develop and maintain reliable and effective 
forces in the East European Satellites, but 
they probably do not contemplate any signifi- 
cant expansion of these forces. It is unlikely 
that Soviet planners would count on East 
European forces in general to make an impor- 
tant contribution to Soviet military opera- 
tions, except perhaps in air defense and in 
maintaining security for lines of communica- 
tion. 


117. The Soviets probably regard the increas- 
ing military capabilities of Communist China 
with mixed feelings. While Chinese military 
strength is a valuable addition to the power of 
the Communist Bloc, as this strength grows 
it will also give China increasing weight 
within the Bloc. It will be many years before 
the Chinese have a large and modern arms 
industry of their own, a development the So- 
viets might view with misgivings in any case, 
and in the interim the Chinese will press for 
Soviet aid to effect a costly modernization of 
their forces. We believe that the Soviets 
will probably try to restrain the pace of Chi- 
nese military development in order to prevent 
the Chinese from achieving too large a degree 
of military independence. But they will prob- 
ably also feel that they have no choice but to 
support such development. It is probable 
therefore that they will continue to assist the 
Chinese in developing and producing certain 
types of modern equipment. They will also 
probably begin to supply such Soviet-made 
Weapons as jet medium bombers, advanced 
fighters and guided missiles for air defense, 
and possibly short-range missiles for offensive 
use as well. The USSR would probably retain 
control over any nuclear weapons based in the 


territory of Communist China or other Bloc 
nations. 


SPECIAL WEAPON DEVELOPMENTS 


Nuclear Weapons 


118. The USSR is known to have conducted 
more than 70 nuclear tests since August 1949 
in its program to develop a variety of nuclear 
weapons. Two test series were conducted 
during 1958. In the first series, 13 tests 
were conducted at two widely separated 
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unds during the three months pre- 
ene ae USSR’s announcement of a uni- 
lateral test suspension on 31 March 1958. 
The Soviets resumed testing in a second series 
which began in September 1958. Explosions 
in the latest series have included two of about 
seven megatons, about twice the yield of the 
largest Soviet explosion detected previously. 
The latest two tests were of low yield and were 
conducted in the general vicinity of Kapustin 
Yar. From the present technical evaluation 
of the 1958 tests, it appears that the Soviets 
made further advances in the development of 
high yield weapons suitable for use in bombs 
or missile warheads. They also apparently 
sought to improve low yield weapons from the 
standpoint of size and economy of fissionable 
materials, probably in order to meet air de- 
fense as well as other requirements. 


119. We estimate that at present the Soviet 
stockpile could include nuclear weapons in a 
range of yields from about 2 KT to about 8 MT; 
we do not exclude the possibility that untested 
bombs with yields of as m ch as 20 MT could 
be in stockpile on an emergency or provisional 
basis."* We have insufficient evidence to sup- 
port a firm estimate of the numbers and types 
of nuclear weapons in the Soviet stockpile. 
There is, however, considerable evidence from 
the Soviet nuclear test program and from 
other intelligence sources, providing indica- 
tions as to what types of weapons the USSR 
may be stockpiling and on what delivery sys- 
tems it contemplates. Based on an analysis 
of various factors involved, we believe that: 
(a) nuclear weapons, including high-yield 
weapons suitable for bomber delivery, are now 
widely deployed to Long Range Aviation units, 
and the Soviets will seek to provide such 
weapons for all bombers of this component 
which are designated for weapons delivery; 


(6) nuclear warheads are being and will be 
produced in numbers sufficient to equip sub- 
stantially all operational submarine-launched 
missiles, and ground-launched ballistic mis- 
siles of 700 n.m. range and greater; 








“For a detailed estimate of the present and future 
Soviet nuclear weapons development potential, 
see NIE 11-2-58, “The Soviet Atomic Energy Pro- 


gtam,” 14 January 1958 (Limited Distribution). 
+ « Bee also the forthcoming NIE 11-2-59. 


Rt 


(c) Soviet doctrine contemplates the tacti- 
cal use of nuclear weapons by ground, tactical 
air, and naval forces, and some such weapons 
are probably now available for this purpose; 


(d) the Soviets’ emphasis on air defense 
will lead them to provide nuclear warheads for 
some proportion of their surface-to-air and 
air-to-air missiles, but a sizable allocation for 
such purposes has probably not yet been made. 


120. Considering the estimated availability of 
fissionable materials and the level of Soviet 
nuclear weapons technology, we believe that at 
present the USSR probably possesses sufficient 
nuclear weapons to support a major attack 
by its long-range striking forces, but that cur- 
rent stockpiles are probably insufficient for 
large-scale allocation to air defense and tacti- 
cal use. We estimate a substantial and high 
priority Soviet program for the expansion of 
fissionable material production through the 
period of this estimate, and we believe that the 
USSR is capable of considerable further im- 
provement in nuclear weapons technology. 
Thus, by the end of the period the current 
limitation on the allocation of nuclear ma- 
terials to air defense and tactical operations 
will have eased, although even then and for a 
longer period, limitations imposed by the avail- 
ability of fissionable materials will still be 
felt.'? 


121. Prior to its suspension of testing in 
March 1958, the USSR had probably developed 
types of nuclear weapons which could me: 
most of its major requirements for such weap- 
ons. However, strong technical motivations 
have continued to exist for further testing, for 
example in the categories of lighter-weight, 
more efficient warheads for air defense and 
other purposes, higher yield warheads, and 
antimissile defense techniques. The USSR's 
reasons for conducting nuclear tests in the 
fall of 1958 probably included the desire to 


“For estimates of present and future cumulative 
availability of Ossionable material in the USSR, 
see NIE 11-2-58. For theoretical ranges of mixed 
nuclear weapon stockpiles, as well as illustrative 
stockpiles showing reasonable maximum and 
minimum limits for certain categories of weap- 
ons, see the Supplement to NIE 11-2-58, “Possible 
Soviet Allocations of Fissionable Material to 
Weapons Stockplles,” 1958-1962, 30 September 
1958 (Limited Distribution). 
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fulfill technical requirements and, to a lesser 
extent, the desire to create a situation in 
which there would be increased world pressure 
fora ban on further testing. Considering the 
achievements of the Soviet nuclear test pro- 

to date and the broader advantages the 
USSR may feel it can achieve by negotiating 
a multilateral test cessation, we believe that 
technical requirements alone would not pre- 
vent the USSR from joining in a test ban. 
We also believe that if an agreed ban with a 
suitable control system were negotiated, the 
Soviets would be unlikely to attempt to carry 
out a concealed test or abrogate the agree- 
ment, at least for some time, but would in- 
corporate into their weapons program such 
refinements as could be achieved without new 
test explosions. 


122. Although we do not know the Soviet esti- 
mate of minimum stockpile requirements for 
fissionable materials, we doubt that such re- 
quirements have been met and we know that 
production facilities are expanding. There- 
fore, while the USSR might enter negotiations 
on cessation of weapons material production, 
we believe it would neither unilaterally cease 
Such production nor agree to mutual cessa- 
tion in the near future. 


Guided Missiles 


123. The USSR continues to press ahead with 
an extensive research and development pro- 
gram embracing all major categories of guided 
missiles. Soviet achievements in surface-to- 
Surface ballistic missiles have been especially 
impressive, and substantial success has also 
been achieved in developing surface-to-air 
missiles. While available evidence is not suf- 
ficient to indicate comparable emphasis and 
Success in other Soviet missile programs, we 
believe the USSR now has a variety of missile 
Systems available for operational use. It is 
Capable of developing advanced systems in all 
categories during the period of this estimate, 
And the experience it has already acquired in 
missile production, troop training, logistics, 
And deployment procedures will facilitate the 
©xpansion of its operational capabilities.’ 


(124. On the basis of considerable evidence 





vegy aoncerning the research and ‘development 


program, we believe that for several years the 
USSR has had available for operational use 
surface-to-surface ballistic missiles with maxi- 
mum ranges of about 100 n.m., 200) n.m., 350 
nm.,and 700n.m. It has also been develop- 
ing and probably now has available for oper- 
ational use a ballistic missile of 1,100 n.m. 
maximum range. In addition, a very short 
range antitank missile is probably now oper- 
ational. 


125. Intercontinental ballistic missile. Since 
the completion of NIE 11-5-58, we have con- 
ducted an intensive re-examination of the 
Soviet ICBM test firing program and its im- 
plications. On the basis of sufficient intelli- 
gence coverage to establish with a high degree 
of confidence the number of Soviet ICBM test 
firings, it is clear that over the past year this 
number has not been as great as we had an- 
ticipated. Nevertheless, considering the So- 
viets’ progress in the whole field of missiles 
and the capabilities demonstrated in their 
ICBM, earth satellite, and other ballistic mis- 
sile launchings, we continue to estimate that 
the USSR will probably achieve a first opera- 
tional capability with 10 prototype ICBMs at 
some time during the year 1959. While it 
is possible that a limited capability with com- 
paratively unproven ICBMs might have been 
established in 1958, we believe this to be 
unlikely.'* 


“For an extended discussion of the USSR's guided 
missile development program, and of factors 
likely to affect its acquisition of substantial oper- 
ational capabilities, see NIE 11-5-58, “Sovie* 
Capabilities in Guided Missiles and Space Ve- 
hicles,” 19 August 1958 (TOP SECRET). 


“NOTE: Some statements by high Soviet officials 
during the past year have indicated that the 
USSR already possessed, or at least wished us to 
think it possessed, a considerable operational 
ICBM capability. Such a capability cannot be 
ruled out as impossible if the Soviets have had a 
test philosophy involving fewer long-range tests 
and more reliance upon component tests at 
Kapustin Yar than we think likely. Such a 
philosophy would run greater risks of failure and 
provide less assurance of accuracy and reliability 
but also (if all went well) much more rapid 
achievement of operational capability. The So- 
viets may have believed the political and psycho- 
logical value of ICBMs is so great as to justify 
extreme measures to attain a substantial and 
early deployment 
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126. When it first becomes operational, the 
Soviet ICBM system will probably be capable 
of delivering a nuclear payload to a maximum 
range of about 5,500 n.m., with an accuracy 
(CEP) of about 5 n.m. and a reliability of 
about 50 percent after launching. (Some ad- 
ditional percentage of missiles, which we are 
unable to estimate, would prove unserviceable 
before launching.) We estimate that the So- 
viet ICBM is designed to carry a nuclear pay- 
load of about 2,000 pounds, although there is 
a possibility that it is designed to carry about 
5,000 pounds. Reliability will probably be 
considerably improved by the early 1960's. 
At the beginning of the period 1962-1966, 
the CEP could be about 3 n.m. with radio com- 
mand/inertial guidance, and could be re- 
duced to about 2 n.m. later in that period. 
In 1960-1963, an all-inertial system with a 
CEP of 3-5 n.m. will probably be available. 


127. For air defense, the USSR now has avail- 
able two different types of surface-to-air mis- 
sles, one of which is employed in the fixed 
missile complex around Moscow and the other 
of which is probably suitable for employment 
with the Moscow system or with a semimobile 
system. These missiles have greatest effec- 
tiveness against aircraft at altitudes of 30,000 
to 60,000 feet; they are relatively short range 
(15-30 n.m.) and almost certainly neither 
ls effective at very low altitudes (below about 
1,500 feet). During 1959-1961, surface-to-air 
Systems with increased range and improved 
high and low altitude capabilities will prob- 
ably become operational for defense of fixed 
targets, fleld forces, and naval vessels. Short- 
range air-to-air missiles (up to 6n.m.) suitable 
for employment with currently operational 
Soviet fighter aircraft types are probably also 
Available, and a longer-range missile (15-20 
Bm.) will probably be developed by 1960. In 
1963-1966 the USSR will probably achieve a 
first operational capability with a surface-to- 
air system of limited effectiveness against 
ICBMs and possibly against IRBMs. 


128. For employment by submarines, the 
USSR .probably now has available a subsonic 
brutise-type missile system capable of deliver- 
ing“nuclear warheads against land targets 


% 
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within about 200 n.m. of the launching sub- 
marine. These missiles could be launched by 
a submarine only after surfacing. In 1961- 
1963 the USSR will probably have available 
for first operational use a submarine-launched 
ballistic missile system capable of delivering 
nuclear warheads from a submerged subma- 
rine to a range of about 1,000 n.m. It is also 
possible that the USSR will develop a 1,000 
n.m. cruise-type system for first operational 
use in 1960. 


129. A Soviet air-to-surface missile system is 
now capable of carrying nuclear warheads 
at subsonic speed to a range of about 55 n.m. 
against ships and other targets clearly defin- 
able on radar. The USSR will probably have 
operationa. in 1960-1961 a supersonic air-to- 
surface missile with a range of at least 100 
n.m., suitable for employment against a wide 
variety of targets. 


Chemical and Biological Warfare 


130. Current Soviet tactical doctrine recog- 
nizes the potentialities of CW and BW as use- 
ful complements to other weapons. Soviet 
military forces receive thorough training in 
the offensive use of CW as well as in defense 
against it. A stockpile of CW agents is be- 
lieved to be maintained at the World War I 
level and may have been increased. It prob- 
ably consists of the nerve agents, principally 
Tabun (GA) and in lesser quantity Sarin 
(GB), as well as standard agents such as mus- 
tard. A nerve agent of the “V” type, far more 
persistent and toxic than the “G” agents, may 
have been in production in the USSR since 
1956. Research is probably also under way in 
the field of nonlethal, incapacitating agents. 


131. The Soviets possess standard munitions 
for the dissemination of toxic agents by artil- 
lery shells, and it is probable that a supply 
of such munitions is normally carried by ar- 
tillery units. CW agent dispersion by bombs 
and aircraft spray is also contemplated. Im- 
proved aerosol-producing devices necessary to 
the effective employment of “V” agents are 
believed to be under development. It is also 


possible that CW warheads have been devel-- 


oped for certain types of guided missiles. 
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132. The existence of an active Soviet BW re- 
search and development program has been 
confirmed, through identification of a re- 
search center and field test site as well as 
through extensive Soviet literature applicable 
to this subject. While most known Soviet re- 
search is also applicable to public health prob- 
lems, we believe the Soviet program includes 
research on antipersonnel, antilivestock, and 
possibly anticrop agents. There is no evidence 
of the existence of a mass-production facility 
for BW agents, but existing plants for the 
production of biologicals, together with other 
laboratories, could easily produce BW agents 
in quantities sufficient for clandestine employ- 
ment and probably for larger-scale use. 


133. In the field of defense against BW and 
CW, present Soviet capabilities are at least 
comparable to those of the major Western na- 
tions, and in the case of CW are probably 
superior. Soviet troops are well-equipped with 
satisfactory CW defense items, many of which 
are also suitable for use in defense against 
BW. The current issue gas mask affords ade- 
quate protection against inhalation of known 
toxic agents, and articles of protective cloth- 
ing issued to all troops afford protection 
against toxic agent spray and area contamina- 
tion. Extensive programs continue to indoc- 
trinate the civilian populace as well as mili- 
tary personnel in defensive techniques. 


Electromagnetic Warfare 


134. We believe that at present the USSR has 
an appreciable capability for jamming West- 
ern radars at frequencies up to 10,000 mc/s 
and possibly higher, and especially for jam- 
ming at lower frequencies normally used in 
Western long-range radio communications. 
The Soviets are now producing magnetrons 
and traveling wave tubés suitable for jamming 
in the microwave frequencies, and research 
in this field is continuing. They are also cur- 
rently employing passive detection equipment 
believed capable of detecting signals from the 
very low frequencies up into the microwave 
Spectrum. By 1963, the USSR will have in 
Operational use equipment capable of jam- 
at frequencies from 10 k¢/s* through 


36,000 mc/s, including all frequencies likely 
to be employed by Western communications, 
radar, and navigation equipment. 


135. In recent months a trend toward greater 
frequency diversification in Soviet radar and 
radio equipment has appeared, in contrast 
to the earlier concentration of frequencies in 
a few narrow bands. The USSR is capable of 
further increasing the spread of frequencies 
employed and of developing improved anti- 
jamming techniques, but through 1963 So- 
viet electronic systems will probably still be 
subject to disruption by properly employed 
techniques. 


STRENGTHS AND CAPABILITIES OF SOVIET 
FORCES 


136. High command. Top control over all ad- 
ministrative and operational activity in the 
Soviet military establishment is vested in a 
single authority, the Minister of Defense. Di- 
rectly under the Minister of Defense is a single 
general staff, organized along functional lines 
into operations, intelligence, communications, 
military transportation, organization and mo- 
bilization, historical, and topographical sec- 
tions. The major administrative elements of 
the Soviet armed forces include the chief di- 
rectorates of ground, air, air defense, and 
naval forces, each headed by a commander-in- 
chief who reports directly to the Minister of 
Defense. Operational control flows in a direct 
chain of command from the Minister of De- 
fense to the commanders of the major opera- 
tional elements: military districts, groups of 
forces, naval fleets, air defense forces, Long 
Range Aviation, and possibly airborne forces. 


137. Despite extreme centralization of re- 
sponsibility, the Soviet command system re- 
tains sufficient flexibility to effect integrated 
employment of all types of forces in either 
large- or small-scale operations. Constant at- 
tention to new requirements will bring about 
significant changes in armament and some re- 
alignment among components, but we antici- 
pate no radical alteration of the Soviet high 
command structure in the near future. In 
the following paragraphs, the different types 
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of Soviet forces are discussed in terms of their 
capabilities to perform those military missions 
which we believe would be assigned by the 
Soviet high command, i.e., long-range attack, 
air defense, major land campaigns, and naval 
warfare. 


Long-Range Striking Forces 


138. Since the end of World War II the USSR 
has devoted a major effort to the develop- 
ment of nuclear striking forces capable of 
attacking distant military, industrial, and 
other targets, not only in and near Eurasia 
but in North America as well. This effort has 
been dictated by the fact that the US, itself 
possessed of long-range striking forces, lay 
beyond the range of traditional Soviet mili- 
tary power. The principal component of So- 
viet military strength presently capable of 
long-range nuclear attack is Long Range Avia- 
tion, equipped with medium and heavy bomb- 
ers. The medium bombers of Naval and Tac- 
tical Aviation, as well as the light bombers 
of these components, contribute to the Soviet 
capability for attack on targets in Eurasia 
and its periphery. Ground-launched and sub- 
marine-launched guided missiles probably 
now supplement the bornber capability. 


139. Long-range bombers. We estimate the 
strength of Soviet Long Range Aviation, as of 
1 October 1958, at approximately 1,450 bomb- 
ers, including about 400 obsolete BULL pis- 
ton medium bombers, about 950 BADGER jet 
medium bombers, and about 100 to 125 BISON 
jet and BEAR turboprop heavy bombers. At 
least one-fourth of the BISON and BADGER 
regiments in this force have some aircraft of 
these types which are convertible tanker- 
bombers. Medium bombers have also been 
supplied to other components—there are now 
about 250 BADGERs and a few BULILs in 
Naval Aviation units and about 100 BADGERs 
in Tactical Aviation units. 


140. The capabilities of Long Range Aviation 
have been markedly increased in the last five 


. syears, through the introduction of large num- 


ibers of modern aircraft, more realistic and 
,larger-scale training exercises, improvement 


of potential staging bases in the Arctic, de- 
velopment of inflight refueling, and improve- 
ment of electronic equipment for ECM, bomb- 
ing, navigation and other purposes. Nuclear 
weapons storage sites have been identified at 
many Long Range Aviation home bases, and 
we believe that nuclear bombs are now the 
primary weapons of this force. A few 
BADGER units of both Long Range and Naval 
Aviation are probably now trained and 
equipped to employ air-to-surface missiles 
Suitable for use against ships and other well- 
defined targets. 


141. Despite these improvements Soviet Long 
Range Aviation still consists primarily of me- 
dium bombers, best suited for operations 
against targets in Eurasia and its periphery, 
and capable of attacking the continental US 
only through extensive use of one-way mis- 
sions. The history of the Soviet heavy bomber 
program leads us to believe that despite the 
efforts devoted to developing the BISON and 
BEAR, Soviet planners probably decided 
within the last year or two to forego a rapid 
build-up with present heavy bomber models. 
This decision may have been reached as a 
result of one or more of the following factors: 
dissatisfaction with the performance of 
BISON and BEAR; progress in developing new 
or improved bombers; confidence in Soviet 
ability to acquire an ICBM capability at an 
early date. Contributing to the decision may 
have been a Soviet belief that the USSR’s me- 
dium bomber force, together with a small 
heavy bomber capability, is at least tempo- 
rarily acceptable as a deterrent force, and for 
use against the US sho''ld general war occur. 


142. The Soviets will almost certainly con- 
tinue to strive for technological superiority 
over the US ‘im intercontinental weapon sys- 
tems. Presumably they set great store by the 
ICBM as posing an entirely new type of threat. 
But Soviet military planners almost certainly 
feel that even though they have good pros- 
pects of acquiring a substantial long-range 
striking capability with missiles, manned 
bombers will still be required. Manned 
bombers, especially advanced types, will pro- 
vide the Soviets with flexibility and diversifi- 
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' cation of attack capabilities, and will remain 


particularly applicable for attacks on smaill, 
hardened targets, damage assessment, and 
reconnaissance. We therefore believe that the 
USSR will retain a large force of long-range 


-. bombers throughout the period of this esti- 


ws mate, although its size will probably decline 
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gradually. Its inflight refueling techniques 
will probably be improved and extended to a 
larger part of the force; however, there is 
no present evidence of the development of an 
aircraft specifically for use as a tanker. Im- 
proved electronic and other supporting equip- 
ment will probably be provided. Air-to-sur- 
face missile launching capabilities will prob- 
ably be augmented as more effective missiles 
are developed. 


143. Future projections of the strength and 
composition of Soviet Long Range Aviation 
are complicated by the fact that at present 
the entire Soviet medium and heavy bomber 
industry is in a state of transition, involving 
considerably less current production than a 
year or two ago. Production at BADGER 
plants now appears to be tapering off, al- 
though it will probably be sufficient to provide 
moderate further increases in the jet medium 
bomber force. The one identified BISON 
plant, at Moscow, has continued to produce 
aircraft of this type at a low and uneven rate, 
while its design bureau has been working to 
develop a new type of large bomber. A total 
of about a dozen BISONs have been completed 
since April 1958, bringing cumulative produc- 
tion to about 100 aircraft. While considerably 
less evidence is available on BEAR production, 
we believe it unlikely that any new BEAR 
bombers have been produced for well over a 
year, or that more than 50 to 60 were produced 
altugether. In the interim, the one identified 
prottucer has probably been overhauling exist- 
ing BEARs, modifying some aircraft of this 
type for transport use, and building a few 
new transports of the CLEAT type (similar to 
the BEAR). Despite the decline in long-range 
bomber production, the USSR’s plant capacity 
suitable for production of large aircraft has 
been considerably enlarged over the last few 
years, and there is some evidence to suggest 


that several plants are preparing to produce 
large bombers or transports. 


144. Research and development in new 
bomber types has continued and we believe 
that it will be intensively pursued throughout 
the period of this estimate. Considering the 
demonstrated level of Soviet technology in 
such fields as aircraft propulsion and aero- 
dynamics, and the normal development of 
these capabilities, we have estimated that 
within the next few years the USSR could 
probably place into operational units: (a) 
improved versions of the BISON and BADGER, 
at any time; (b) a new subsonic heavy 
bomber with range and other performance 
characteristics somewhat better than those 
of an improved BISON, in 1959 or 1960; (c) 
a new medium bomber with supersonic 
“dash” capabilities and a range approximat- 
ing that of an improved BADGER, in 1960 
or 1961. 


145. Since none of these aircraft types would 
add substantially to Soviet capabilities for 
two-way intercontinental operations, we have 
reasoned that the USSR might proceed di- 
rectly to more advanced types, such as a 
heavy bomber powered by high-energy chemi- 
cal fuel, capable of supersonic speed and 
high altitude, or possibly a subsonic nuclear- 
powered aircraft capable of long endurance, 
even at low altitudes. We continue to esti- 
mate that some aircraft of either or both 
these types could probably be in operational 
units by mid-1963. We also believe that with- 
in the next few years the USSR could fiy 
an airborne nuclear testbed, with at least 
one nuclear power unit providing useful 
thrust during some phase of the fiight.’* 
The attainment of a nuclear propulsion sys- 
tern for operational use in supersonic air- 
craft would probably require a long test and 





“The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for In- 
telligence, Department of the Navy, and the 
Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staf, believe 
that the USSR could fy such a testbed during 
1959. The Assistant Chief of StaZ, Intelligence, 
USAF, believes that an aircraft nuclear propu)- 

- sion system could now be undergoing flight tests 
in a prototype airframe. 
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development program extending beyond the 


“period of this estimate.’* 


46. Recent evidence of Soviet developmental 


efforts includes the observation at Moscow 
of a new bomber, designated BOUNDER, of 
! large size and heavy weight, with a modified 


Gelta- wing configuration apparently designed 
Yor supersonic flight. With the limited in- 


' formation available, it has not been possible 
- t© determine the BOUNDER'’s intended 


mission, but we believe it could repre- 
sent a significant step forward in So- 
viet bomber design. Preliminary analysis 
indicates BOUNDER to be powered by four 
turbojet engines. The use of conventional 
fuels would give it a range marginal for in- 
tercontinental bombing. The possibility for 
development of BOUNDER with a more ad- 
vanced propulsion system exists, and the de- 
sign intent for a nuclear-powered vehicle can- 
not be excluded at this time. However, 
present information is inadequate to permit 
an estimate of BOUNDEBR’s probable devel- 
opment. 


147. Our evidence also continues to support 
the existence of one or more other proto- 
types of new or improved long-range bombers. 
Past experience cautions that existing pro- 
totypes may rep: .ent competitive designs. 
The Soviets may ».t yet have evaluated such 
prototypes in re.ation to each other or to 





“See SNIE 11-58, “Possible Soviet Long Range 
Bomber Development, 1958-1962," 4 March 1958 


(SECRET), and SNIE 11-7-58, “Strength and 
Composition of the Soviet Long Bomber 
Force,” 5 June 1958 (TOP SECRET). For esti- 


mated performance characteristics of Soviet 
long-range bombers for operational use to 1961, 
see Annex, Table 6. 


their missile programs. Such evaluation wil) 
have an important bearing on the future 
strength and composition of Long Range 
Aviation. 


148. We continue to project Soviet heavy 
bomber and tanker strength for mid-1960 
as lying within the range of 100 to 200 air- 
craft. The high side reflects a Soviet option 
to produce additional aircraft of BISON and 
perhaps BEAR types, and perhaps to intro- 
duce a few of a new heavy bomber into op- 
erational units. The low side reflects their 
option to forego a further build-up in heavy 
bombers through mid-1960, relying primarily 
on their one-way medium bomber capability 


. against the US for at least a little longer. 


Our estimates of trends in Long Range Avia- 
tion beyond 1960 are more uncertain, but 
reflect our belief that the USSR will prob- 
ably introduce new or improved interconti- 
nental bombers during the period of this 
estimate. Should Soviet planners desire a 
large force of heavy bombers and tankers, 
there is no question that they could have 
five or six hundred BISONs, BEARs, and new 
heavy bombers in units by mid-1963. As 
indicated in the table below, however, it 
seems to us more likely that the heavy 
bomber and tanker force will remain con- 
siderably smaller than this—say, about two 
or three hundred, including some of new 


types. 

149. Intercontinental ballistic missiles. We 
believe that Soviet planners intend to acquire 
a sizable ICBM operational capability at the 
earliest practicable date. However, we have 
insufficient evidence to judge the magnitude 
and pace of a Soviet program to produce 


SOVIET LONG RANGE AVIATION 
(Estimated Strength iu: Operational Units) 








1 Oct 58 Mid-1959 
HEAVY BOMBERS 
AND TANKERS 100- 125 100—- 150 
MEDIUM BOMBERS 
AND TANKERS 
Jet 950 1,025 
Piston 400 300 
TOTALS 1,450-1,475 1,425-1,475 








M1d-1960 Mid-1961 Mid - 1962 Mid- 1963 
100- 200 1S0- 250 200- 300 200- 300 
1,100 1,100 900 800 
150 — — —— 
1,350-1,450 1250-1350 1,100-1,200 1,000-1,100 
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and deploy ICBMs. Considerable preparations 
for a build-up of operational ICBM capabilities 
already have been made without detec- 
tion by intelligence, as implied by Khru- 
shchev’s recent statement that the production 
of ICBMs has been “successfully set up.” In 
the light of such indirect evidence as exists, 
we have considered those factors which would 
affect an operational ICBM build-up, includ- 
ing the Soviet capacity to produce missiles 
and associated equipment, and concurrently 
to complete launching facilities, establish 
jogistic lines, and train operational units. 


150. Taking into account the complexities of 
the tasks which would have to be accom- 
plished, we believe that the Soviets could 
achieve an operational capability with 500 
ICBMs ** about three years after first opera- 
tional capability date. Based on our estimate 
that a first operational capability will prob- 
ably be achieved in 1959, we therefore be- 
lieve that a capability with 500 ICBMs could 
be achieved some time in 1962. With over- 
riding priority and exceptional success in the 
test and production program, this capability 
might be achieved in as little as two years 
after first operational capability date, ie., 
some time in 1961. Assuming a build-up in 
three years from first operational capability 
, & a capability with 500 ICBMs, a capabil- 
sity with 100 ICBMs ** would be achieved in 
about a year and a half; assuming a two 
. year build-up, 100 would be achieved in about 
- @ year. The achievement of operational ca- 
- pabilities such as these within the time periods 
estimated would require an extremely high 
, order of planning and accomplishment, and 


Ze would also require an increase in the average 


rate of ICBM firings for test and training 
purposes. 

151. There is evidence that mobility is an 
, important consideration in Soviet ballistic 
- missile development generally. For an ICBM 
' Systern a cogree of mobility could be obtained 
by use of rail transport to previously pre- 





" “These numbers of ICBMs are selected arbitrar- 
ily in order to provide some measure of the Soviet 
production and deployment capacity; they do not 
represent an estimate of the probable Soviet re- 

‘‘q@uiremeht of stockpile 


pared launching sites, some of which would 
have only a minimum of fixed equipment. 
This would provide flexibility and security 
through the use of relatively simple alternate 
launching sites which would be difficult to 
identify and locate. Our estimate of the So- 
viet capacity to acquire ICBM operational 
capabilities, given in the preceding paragraph, 
applies to either a rail-transportable system 
or a system of moderately hardened fixed 
launching sites, or a combination of the two. 


152. Other long-range ballistic missiles. The 
Soviets probably consider ballistic missiles of 
700 and 1,100 n.m. maximum range as con- 
tributing primarily to their capabilities to de- 
liver nuclear payloads on distant, fixed tar- 
gets in Eurasia and its periphery, although 
shorter-range ballistic missiles could also be 
employed for this purpose within their range. 
We estimate that nuclear warheads would be 
provided for virtually all missiles of 700 and 
1,100 n.m. range, but we do not exclude the 
possibility of CW use in some 700 n.m. mis- 
siles. On the basis of available intelligence, 
we cannot judge the present scale of produc- 
tion and we have not identified any units 
equipped with these missiles. It is possible 
that at present the USSR has only a very 
limited capability to employ them in military 
operations. But considering such factors as 
estimated Soviet requirements, nuclear ma- 
terials availability, and experience in shorter 
range missiles, we believe that the USSR 
may now have an operational capability with 
as many as several hundred ballistic missiles 
of 700 n.m. range, and with a few 1,100 n.m. 
rnissiles. 


153. The wide availability of medium and 
light bombers capable of reaching Eurasian 
targets probably reduces Soviet requirements 
for missiles of theSe rariges. Since the 700- 
mile missile has probably been operational 
since 1956, we believe that the Soviets may 
meet their requirements for this missile early 
in the period of this estimate. A build-up 
in 1,100 n.m. missiles would take longer. 
Missiles of these types are probably designed 
for road or rail mobility. They are probably 
not deployed in Satellite areas at present, 
but some operational units may exist within 
the USSR. 
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154. Missile-launching submarines. A few 
conventional submarines have probably been 
converted for topside stowage and launching 
of 200 n.m. cruise-type missiles. The Soviets 
could convert a large number of existing sub- 
marines, but the problems involved lead us 
to believe that such conversion is not likely 
to be large-scale. A total of about 20 long- 
range submarines could be converted within 
4-6 months of a decision todoso. The USSR 
is probably also developing one or more new 
types of missile-launching submarines, de- 
signed for internal missile stowage. These 
types will probably include ballistic missile 
submarines for first operational use in 1961- 
1963, and possibly cruise-type missile sub- 
marines at an earlier date. If the latter are 
in fact developed and constructed, the USSR 
may have about 35 submarines, some nuclear 
and some conventional-powered, equipped for 
internal missile stowage by mid-1963. 


155. Capabilities for long-range attack. Pres- 
ent Soviet capabilities for attack on the con- 
tinental US are limited by the relatively small 
numbers of operational heavy bombers, the 
requirement to stage most bombers through 
forward bases in the Arctic, and the lack of a 
substantial inflight refueling capability. 
Nevertheless, by employing their entire heavy 
bomber force, many of their medium bombers, 
and their small submarine-launched missile 
capability, the Soviets could mount large- 
scale initial nuclear attacks against retali- 
atory strengths and other war-making cap- 
abilities in North America. The actual weight 
of attack launched against the US would de- 
pend upon the Soviet judgment as to the 
optimum combination of surprise and weight 
of attack against all areas where US and 
Allied nuclear retaliatory capabilities and 
other essential targets are located. Against 
those Western capabilities deployed on the 
periphery of the Bloc, the Soviets could em- 
ploy medium bombers, light bombers, and 
ballistic missiles with ranges up to 700 and 
probably 1,100 nm. Bombs and air-to-sur- 
face missiles could be employed against West- 


__ @mn naval forces possessing nuclear strike 


Capabilities. All Western targets of impor- 


tance in North America and overseas, as well 
as major naval operating areas, are within 
range of one or more of the Soviet weapon 
Systems described above, although most of 
the Soviet bombers would have to be dis- 
patched on one-way missions to reach targets 
in the continental US. 


156. Soviet long-range striking capabilities 
will increase markedly as the stockpile of nu- 
clear weapons grows, improved bombers are 
introduced, the readiness and proficiency of 
the bomber force increases, and especially 
as the Soviet capability to deliver nuclear 


weapons by guided missiles expands.'* The 
USSR will rely increasingly upon missiles as 


long-range delivery systems as the period ad- 
vances. While Soviet planners almost cer- 
tainly recognize that ballistic missiles can 
impose maximum surprise and difficulty of 
interception, they probably consider that for 
some years the accuracy and payload capacity 
of such missiles will be inferior to those of 
manned aircraft of comparable ranges. We 
therefore believe that through the period of 
this estimate, Soviet long-range striking ca- 
pabilities will lie primarily in a mixed force of 
manned bombers (probably equipped increas- 
ingly with air-to-surface missiles) and ballistic 
missiles. The Soviets may consider that bal- 
listic missiles can best be employed to neu- 
tralize Western retaliatory and other capabil- 
ities temporarily in an initial blow, relying 
upon bombers for follow-up attacks of maxi- 
mum weight. In any event, effective Soviet 
employment of long-range striking capabili- 
ties against Western retaliatory and other es- 
sential targets will still face great difficulties 
of timing and distribution of attack against 
widely deployed, mobile, and ready Western 
strengths. The USSR’s missile-carrying sub- 
marines will contribute further to its capabili- 
ties, but the scale of their use in an initial 
attack would depend upon the Soviet judg- 
ment of the risk of premature disclosure of 
intent. 





"The Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
Department of the Army, does not concur in this 
sentence. See his footnote to paragraph 22 of 
The Summary. 
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Air Defense Forces 


157. All Bloc forces useful for air defense are 
organized for participation in an integrated 
system which places primary emphasis on 
providing defense in depth for key administra- 
tive, industrial, and military centers within 
the USSR. We believe that air defense will 
continue to be given high priority. 


158. Air defense weapons. The principal 
current weapon system for defense of Sino- 
Soviet Bloc targets against high-altitude at- 
tack is the high-performance jet fighter, of 
which there are over 14,000 in operational 
units throughout the Bloc. More than 10,000 
of these fighters are in Soviet units, about 
4,200 of them in units whose sole mission is 
air defense and the remainder in units with air 
defense as one of their primary missions. The 
principal day fighter in Soviet forces is the 
subsonic FRESCO, although about 1,200 su- 
personic FARMER day fighters were in units 
as of 1 October 1958. Also in service are the 
FLASHLIGHT all-weather fighter, as weil as 
the FRESCO “D” and FARMER “B” with lim- 
ited all-weather capabilities, but their intro- 
duction has proceeded at a relatively slow 
pace. Total Soviet strength in the FLASH- 
LIGHT and FRESCO “D” types was about 
1,730 as of 1 October 1958, with some FARMER 
“B” types also in operational units. 


159. Most Bloc jet fighters in operational units 
have combat ceilings of 50,000-55,000 feet; 
FARMER and certain FRESCO versions prob- 
ably have combat ceilings on the order of 
60,000 feet. During 1959-1963 the USSR will 
probably introduce new day and all-weather 
fighter types, whose characteristics will em- 
phasize speed and altitude at the expense of 


- combatradius. By 1962 the latest operational 
* Soviet fighters will probably be capable of 

operating at altitudes up to 67,000 feet, and of 
: climbing to 40,000 feet in less than two min- 
- utes.” Air-to-air missiles are probably now 
. available to improve the kill capabilities of 
’ Soviet interceptors, although we have no evi- 
; dence that they have as yet been supplied to 
; Operational units. Total numerical strength 





"For estimated performance characteristics of 
~TBoviet fighter aircraft, see Annex, Table 9. 


in fighters will probably decrease after another 
year or two, because of the growing destruc- 
tive power of individual interceptors, greater 
demands on industrial capacity resulting from 
the advent of more complex fighters, and the 
increasing availability and capabilities of sur- 
face-to-air missile systems. 


160. Surface-to-air missiles designed for op- 
timum effectiveness at altitudes of 30,000- 
60,000 feet and probably having limited effec- 
tiveness at 80,000 feet are now in operation in 
a dense and costly complex of 56 sites around 
Moscow. This complex, which could include 
a limited number of missiles with nuclear war- 
heads, can probably direct a very high rate of 
fire against multiple targets under all weather 
conditions. It is probably ineffective against 
very low altitude attack, however. We believe 
the USSR may have altered an earlier inten- 
tion to install a somewhat similar surface-to- 
air missile complex around Leningrad, and 
that the missile defenses of this and other 
critical Soviet targets will employ systems with 
greater flexibility and less cost than that at 
Moscow. There is now some evidence of the 
installation of surface-to-air missile sites in a 
few other key areas,suchas Baku. We believe 
that more such sites will be built through the 
period of this estimate as improved systems 
for both high and low altitude defense become 
available, and that surface-to-air missiles will 
be provided for numerous Soviet fixed targets 
as well as field forces and naval vessels. Sur- 
face-to-air defenses in key areas will probably 
become effective both at very low altitudes and 
up to 90,000 feet during the period. 


161. The Soviets continue to employ antiair- 
craft guns for defense of field forces and fixed 
targets, including airfields. More than 25,000 
light and medium antiaircraft guns are be- 
lieved to be available to Soviet forces at pres- 
ent; in addition, about 5,000 are available to 
East European forces and nearly 4,000 to Com- 
munist Ching,, North Korea, and North Viet- 
nam. Large numbers of automatic antiair- 
craft machine guns are also available to field 
forces. As suitable surface-to-air missiles be- 
come available in quantity, a large portion of 
the medium and some light antiaircraft guns 
will probably be phased out of the air defenses 
of static targets in the USSR. 
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162. Air defense radar and control equipment. 
‘ Radar coverage now extends over the entire 
USSR and East European Satellite area, ex- 
cept for certain inland portions of central 
and eastern Siberia; coverage also extends 
along the entire coastal region of Communist 
China. The long-standing gaps in radar cov- 
erage in the Soviet Arctic are now believed to 
have been filled, although this deployment is 
probably not as extensive as in many other 
areas. About 1,200 heavy prime radars, pri- 
marily of the TOKEN type, and about 3,000 
light auxiliary radars are employed in various 
combinations at about 1,700 radar sites in the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc. Under average conditions, 
TOKEN radars can probably detect jet me- 
dium bomber aircraft, penetrating at altitudes 
up to their combat ceilings, at distances be- 
tween about 80 and about 180 n.m. from radar 
sites. New radars of much higher quality, in- 
cluding radars capable of more accurate 
height-finding, are already in service and wil) 
probably be widely deployed during 1959- 
1963.” 


163. For several years the Soviets have been 
devcioping computers and other components 
suitable for data-handling use. The use of 
such equipment will have a marked effect in 
increasing traffic-handling capabilities, reduc- 
ing system reaction time, and improving co- 
ordination within the Soviet air defense sys- 
tem. For example, it is expected that data- 
handling equipment will increase the traffic 
capacity of each Soviet radar reporting site 
to at least 20 simultaneous tracks. We believe 
that an air defense system with some semi- 
automatic features, including a data-link sys- 
tern for vectoring interceptors, is being widely 
deployed in western USSR in association with 
early warning and GCI sites. This system is 
believed to be similar in concept to the US 
SAGE system, but less complex. It will prob- 
ably come into use throughout the USSR and 
East Europe within a few years. The Soviets 
are also introducing a new IFF system which 
will probably be fully operational by 1960. 


164. Air defense concentrations. The areas of 
highest concentration of Bloc air defense 





"Estimated performance characteristics of Soviet 
early warning and ground-controlled intercept 
radars are given in Annex, Table 10. 


weapons and associated equipment include 
that portion of European USSR from the Kola 
Peninsula to the Caspian Sea, East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Maritime and 
Sakhalin areas of the Soviet Far East. High 
defense concentrations are also found at some 
specific locations outside these areas, such as 
Tashkent, Novosibirsk, and Khabarovsk. The 
approaches to Moscow are by far the most 
heavily defended of these areas, including (in 
addition to the surface-to-air missile complex 
mentioned above) about 1,100 day and 275 
all-weather fighters as well as about 700 anti- 
aircraft guns. We believe the Moscow de- 
fenses are a unique case, dictated by the im- 
portance of that area to the USSR. 


165. Passive defense. Large passive defense 
organizations contribute to the air defense 
readiness of both military personnel and the 
civilian population. Civil defense training is 
a normal part of the program of DOSAAF, the 
Soviet paramilitary mass organization whose 
recruitment has been stepped up markedly in 
recent years. The incorporation of air raid 
shelters into newly constructed buildings is a 
program of long standing in the USSR. This 
program probably now affords some degree of 
shelter for roughly one-sixth of the urban 
population of the USSR, and this proportion 
will probably rise considerably during the pe- 
riod to 1963. Although most existing shelters 
were not designed for protection against blast 
from nuclear weapons, some newer building 
shelters are of heavier construction. It is 
probable that up-to-date protection is avail- 
able to selected elements of the government, 
but the general population is inadequately 
prepared against large-scale nuclear attack. 


166. Air defense capabilities. Present Soviet 
air defense capabilities against attack by air- 
craft and cruise-type missiles can be sum- 
marized in general terms as follows: 


(a) Against penetrations conducted during 
daylight and in clear weather, at altitudes be- 
tween about 5,000 feet and about 45,000 feet, 
capabilities are greatest. 


(b) At altitudes above about 45,000 feet, 
capabilities would decrease progressively as 
altitude increased, except in the limited areas 
equipped with surface-to-air missiles where 
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capabilities would be unimpaired to at least 


60,000 feet. 
(c) At altitudes below about 5,000 feet, 


capabilities would decrease progressively as 
altitude decreased, and would probably be seri- 
ously reduced at altitudes below about 1,500 
feet. 

(d) Against penetrations conducted at 
night and under conditions of poor visibility, 
the capabilities of the system would be greatly 
reduced because of the limited availability of 
all-weather fighters and surface-to-air mis- 
siles. 

(e) Against varied penetration tactics uti- 
lizing altitude stacking, diversionary maneu- 
vers, decoys, and electronic countermeasures, 
the capabilities of the system would be dimin- 
ished through disruption and saturation. 


167. The amount of warning time available 
significantly affects the capabilities of air de- 
fenses in various areas of the Bloc. Early 
warning radar could now give Moscow and 
many other targets in the interior more than 
one hour’s warning of attacks made with pres- 
ent Western bomber types. The more limited 
early warning time available in Bloc border 
areas would reduce the effectiveness of the de- 
fenses of even heavily-defended targets in such 
areas. As the speeds of Western delivery ve- 
hicles increase, the problem of warning time 
will become more critical, despite probable So- 
viet employment of picket ships, airborne ra- 
dar and other extensions of warning capa- 
bilities. 


168. Over-all Bloc capabilities against aircraft 
and cruise-type missiles will increase, however, 
through improvements in the performance 
characteristics of most Soviet air defense 
equipment and especially through the wide 
employment of semiautomatic air defense con- 
trol. Air defense guided missile capabilities 
will increase. Higher-performance fighters 
will be employed, and the proportion of all- 
weather fighters in Soviet forces may increase 
to about 60 percent. But the Soviets will con- 
tinue to have difficulty in opposing very low 
altitude attack and air defense electronic sys- 
tems will still be subject to disruption and 
The USSR will probably not have 


ited effectiveness against ballistic missiles un- 
til the very end of this period or later. 


Ground Forces and Tactical Air Forces - 


169. The Soviet gruand forces represent the 
largest part of the Soviet military establish- 
ment and are closely supported by tactical 
aviation, consisting of fighters trained in the 
ground attack role (in addition to their air 
defense role) and light and medium bombers 
trained in ground support bombing tech- 
niques. These forces are well-balanced, ably 
led, and equipped for the most part with ex- 
cellent materiel of moderna design. Units are 
distributed among 17 military districts in the 
USSR and three groups of forces in the Euro 
pean Satellites. The strongest concentrations 
are in East Germany, the western and south- 
ern border regions of the USSR, and the Mari- 
time area of the Soviet Far East. Stockpiles 
maintained in these areas are believed suffi- 
cient to support large-scale ground combat 
operations for several months without replen- 
ishment from current production. 


170. The order of battle of Soviet Army ground 
forces is estimated at about 175 line divisions 
plus supporting units. These divisions prob- 
ably average about 70 percent of authorized 
wartime strength, although the manning level 
in some interior districts may be as low as 
30 percent. All units probably have a high 
proportion of authorized officer strength, how- 
ever, and full equipment is believed to be kept 
locally available. These peacetime manning 
practices, together with standard conscription 
and stockpiling programs, would probably en- 
able all Soviet line divisions to be brought to 
full strength by M+10. Conversion to a war 
footing could be executed rapidly, and about 
125 additional line divisions could be mobilized 
by M+30. 


171. There has been an extensive program 
over the last several years to modernize and 
reorganize the Soviet ground forces to meet 
the requirements of modern warfare. More 
advanced designs of practically all types of 
equipment have appeared. The firepower of 
individual units has been increased markedly, 
additional vehicles (including amphibious ve- 
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hicles) have been provided, and communica- 
tions equipment has been augmented. 


172. A reorganization in the Group of Soviet 
Forces, Germany, during 1957 produced a new 
type of Soviet line division—the motorized 
rifle division—which appears well-adapted for 
fast, hard-hitting action. The mechanized 
divisions were converted to the new motorized 
type by removing heavy tank and assault gun 
units, and the rifle divisions were converted 
by addition of medium tanks, armored per- 
sonnel carriers and rocket launcher. During 
the same period a resubordination of divisions 
resulted in the creation of “tank armies” com- 
posed exclusively of tank divisions to provide 
for rapid, deep exploitation in enemy rear 
areas. The other units remain grouped into 
“combined arms” armies, now composed of 
rnotorized rifle and tank divisions. We be- 
lieve that similar developments have been un- 
der way since 1956 throughout the Soviet 
ground forces. 


173. These changes are in line with revised 
Soviet tactical doctrine which emphasizes the 
need to supplement standard ground force 
tactics and training in order to meet the con- 
ditions of nuclear warfare. New doctrine 
stresses firepower, mobility and maneuverabil- 
ity, greater initiative, deeper objectives, inten- 
sified reconnaissance and the protection of 
individuals and units against the effects of 
atomic and chemical weapons. It also envis- 
ages the tactical use of nuclear weapons in 
support of Soviet field force operations. 


174. Surface-to-surface ballistic missiles with 
ranges of 100 nm., 200 n.m, and 350 n.m. 
have probably been available for operational 
use since 1954. We believe these missile types 
are intended for mobile use in support of field 
forces, and for attacking fixed targets such as 
air bases. Depending upon operational consid- 
erations and the availability of nuclear war- 
head materials, nuclear, HE, or CW warheads 
could be employed. We have only a small 
amount oc: evidence of military units equipped 
to launch ballistic missiles, and it is possible 
that at present the Soviet capability to em- 
ploy them in military operations is quite 
small. On the other hand, the Soviets have 
had experience in producing missiles in the 
100-350 n.m. range class, probably have an 


extensive production capacity, and have had 
ample time to train troops in their use. Very 
recent evidence indicates that Soviet missile 
units equipped with 100 n.m. missiles may 
have been deployed to East Germany. It is 
possible therefore, that ihe USSR’s present 
operational capability in the 100-350 n.m. 
range Class comprises as many as several thou- 
sand missiles, although in view of other So- 
viet requirements for nuclear materials it is 
unlikely that many would be equipped with 
nuclear warheads at present. Missiles of 
these types may now be held in the high com- 
mand reserve, but as their availability in- 
creases they will probably be organically as- 
signed to field armies. Some 700 n.m. missiles 
may also be allocated to the support of Soviet 
field forces. 


175. Air support for ground operations is pro- 
vided mainly by Tactical Aviation, the largest 
Single component of the Soviet air forces. Its 
units are assigned to the military districts and 
groups of forces. Tactical Aviation has ac- 
quired at least some nuclear delivery capabil- 
ity. It is now equipped (as of 1 October 1958) 
with jet aircraft estimated to include about 
4,700 fighters and 2,800 light bombers. The 
fighter units are predominant'y equipped with 
FAGOTs and FRESCOs; however, the more 
advanced FARMER day fighter and FLASH- 
LIGHT all-weather fighter are also in service. 
Tactical bomber units are still equipped with 
the obsolescent BEAGLE, although a few units 
have received BADGER jet medium bombers. 
Prototypes of several new fighter types and 
two new jet light bombers have been displayed 
since 1956, but none of these aircraft has been 
identified in an operational unit. 


176. The increasing availability of nuclear 
weapons and guided missiles during 1959-1963 
will bring further changes in equipment and 
organization of Soviet ground and tactical air 
forces and a steady improvement in their ca- 
pabilities. We believe that these changes will 
be evolutionary in nature, and do not antici- 
pate any major alterations in size or deploy- 
ment. While nuclear weapons and guided 
missiles probably will be used in support of 
tactical operations, conventional field artillery 
and unguided rockets will continue to provide 
the major direct fire support for units in close 
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combat. Tactical Aviation will probably re- 
> ceive new supersonic fighters and bombers, 
» but both fighters and bombers are expected to 
' decline in numbers as increasing reliance is 
placed on guided missiles. 


(tT. The USSR has sizable airborne forces, 
‘" estimated at 10 divisions and a total strength 
of about 100,000 men. Airborne troops are 
well-equipped, but the air transport compo- 
nent has lagged far behind combat air units 
in the Soviet aircraft re-equipment program. 
Aviation of Airborne Troops now comprises 
approximately 500 light transports of the 
CAB, COACH, and CRATE types, 200 BULL 
medium bombers converted to transport use, 
200 helicopters and 200 gliders. This strength 
could be augmented substantially by other 
military and civil transports. 


178. The appearance of new transports and 
air-transportable equipment indicates that 
the USSR is now paying increasing attention 
to the development of its airborne forces. So- 
viet airlift capabilities will probably increase 
considerably during 1959-1963 as additional 
helicopters and transports are introduced. 
The BULL will probably be employed as an 
interim medium transport until late in the 
period, when it will have been replaced by the 
CAMP twin-turboprop assault transport 
(which has, however, not yet appeared in 
units) and possibly other advanced types. 
Better auxiliary transport will also become 
available as improved aircraft are introduced 
into civil aviation. In 1957, a number of new 
transports were displayed, including the CAT 
and COOT turboprop medium transports, a 
four turbojet transport designated COOKER, 
and a turboprop heavy transport, the CLEAT. 
Of these aircraft, only the COOT is now in 
service, and there is some evidence that tech- 
nical difficulties have caused the transport 
program to proceed more slowly than previ- 
ously estimated.** 


Capabilities for Major Land Campaigns 


179. Soviet ground forces are capable of con- 
ducting large-scale operations on several 





"For estimated performance characteristics of 
Soviet transport aircraft, see Annex, Table &. 


fronts into peripheral areas, separately or con- 
currently. These operations could be sup- 
ported by the large available air forces, but 
the high priority assigned to air defense would 
limit the availability of fighter aircraft for 
such support operations in the initial phase 
of a general war. Surface naval vessels, naval 
aircraft and submarines would be available for 
operations in Bloc coastal areas in support of 
ground campaigns. The logistic environment 
is an important limitation on these capabili- 
ties, and the capacities of military transporta- 
tion systems have been considered in the fol- 
lowing estimates of Soviet offensive capabili- 
ties against selected land areas. These esti- 


mates do not take into account the effects of : 


an initial nuclear exchange, of direct Western 
opposition to advancing Soviet forces, or of 
Western interdiction of essential logistic lines. 
Moreover, these are not estimates of the num- 
bers of divisions the USSR, would consider it 
tactically feasible or necessary to employ in 
the areas discussed. 


180. Against Western Europe and Scandi- 
navia. Without prior build-up, Soviet forces in 
East Germany and Poland could initiate an 
offensive campaign into Western Europe with 
22 line divisions, half tank and half motorized, 
supported by about 1,400 tactical aircraft. To 
augment the strength of the initial attacks, 
& maximum simultaneous airlift of two 
lightly-equipped airborne divisions of 7,500 
men each-could be mounted by Aviation of 
Airborne Troops based in Western USSR. If 
approximately one-half of the civil transport 
aircraft normally in the area also participated 
in the airlift, the equivalent of an additional 
2-3 divisions could be lifted in a one-day op- 
eration. However, we doubt that the Soviets 
would risk loss of strategic surprise by as- 
sembling such a large number of civil air- 
craft prior to an initial attack. In addition 
to airborne reinforcements, a maximum of 
four divisions could be lifted in merchant 
ships across the Baltic Sea. Air reinforce- 
ment could be drawn from the nearly 2,000 
aircraft of Tactical Aviation units in West- 
ern USSR, and ground reinforcements from 
the 56 divisions in Western USSR could be 
brought up rapidly. Lines of communication 
through the northern satellites are estimated 
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to be capable of supporting a theoretical logis- 
tic maximum of about 160 divisions. 


181. Soviet campaigns to seize Norway and 
Sweden could be launched from northwestern 
USSR through Finland and from west central 
Europe through Denmark. Forces immedi- 
ately available in northwestern USSR consist 
of nine line divisions and about 2,600 tactical 
and naval aircraft. Operations against Nor- 
way would be limited logistically in the north 
to four divisions over Finnish land routes plus 
one water-borne division, and in the south to 
a maximum of five divisions water-lifted from 
Denmark. If Sweden were also attacked, as 
many as six additional divisions could be 
moved across Finland and a maximum of nine 
divisions could be ferried from Denmark to 
southern Sweden. Additional reinforcements 
might be water-lifted across the Baltic from 
the USSR to Sweden, and airborne forces 
could be used in securing debarkation facili- 
ties. 


182. Against Greece, Turkey, and the Middle 
East. Forces available for operations in this 
area include 44 line divisions and 2,750 tacti- 
cal and naval aircraft in southern and south- 
western USSR. For operations west of the 
Black Sea, lines of communication would be 
adequate to support as many as 10 divisions 
against Greece or as many as 16 against Tur- 
key, but not more than a total of 22 could be 
supported concurrently. At most, 14 of these 
divisions could be supported in an extension 
of this campaign into northwestern Anatolia, 
while seven divisions from the Caucasus could 
move against eastern Turkey. Three addi- 
tional divisions could be water-lifted to the 
northern Turkish coast, provided that port 
facilities could be secured. One or two air- 
borne divisions could be employed in the area. 
Lines of communication could support a force 
of 15-20 divisions in offensive operations 
against Iran. 


183. In the Far East. The USSR has 31 line 
divisions, approximately 2,350 tactical and 
naval aircraft and sizable naval forces avail- 
able in this area. These forces could renew 
hostilities in Korea, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with North Korean and Chinese forces 
One airborne division could be employed 


against Japan. A seaborne force equivalent to 
three lightly-equipped divisions could be 
launched against Japan, using a mixed group 
of ships and other craft. Provided port facil- 
ities could be secured, fully-equipped forces 
equivalent to 5-6 divisions could be landed al- 
most immediately in a follow-up operation. 
The same technique could be used in other 


areas of the Far East within range of land- - 


based aircraft. Adverse climate, terrain and 
logistic environment would probably limit op- 
erations in Alaska to one airborne division and 
a seaborne force of about 6,000 troops. 


Nava! Forces 


184. During the postwar years, Soviet naval 
forces have been greatly strengthened by an 
intensive building program concentrated on 
light cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 
The Soviet submarine force is the largest ever 
assernbled by any single power; over half of 
its present strength consists of long-range 
craft of postwar design and construction. 
Due to a recent slow-down in the naval con- 
struction program, which included a tempo- 
rary halt in subrnarine production, there has 
been little quantitative change in Soviet naval 
forces since last year. We estimate Soviet 
naval strength as of 1 October 1958 at 28 
cruisers, about 140 destroyers and 80 destroyer 
escorts, and about 440 submarines. These 
totals include vessels of postwar design num- 
bering 20 light cruisers, 110 fleet destroyers, 
80 destroyer escorts, about 260 long-range sub- 
marines (18 “Z,”" 4 “F,” and 237 “W” class) 
and about 35 medium range submarines (“Q” 
class). They are grouped in four major 
forces: the Northern Fleet, located in the 
Barents Sea area; the Baltic Fleet; the Black 
Sea Fleet; and the Pacific Fleet, concentrated 
largely at Viadivostok. 


185. The surface forces are supported by So- 
viet Naval Aviation, which comprises more 
than 15 percent of total Soviet air strength 
and is now the second largest naval air force 
in the world. Approximately 3,200 aircraft 
are assigned to the Soviet fleets, including 
about 1,750 fighters, 600 jet light bombers, 
250 jet medium bombers and nearly 700 mis- 
cellaneous types. The combat aircraft are the 
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y same types as are assigned to Tactical Avia- 
+ tion: FAGOTs, FRESCOs, FARMERs, FLASH- 


LIGHTs, BEAGLEs, and BADGERs. We be- 
lieve that selected naval bomber units have 
been assigned an atomic delivery role and 
there is evidence of a developing air-to-surface 
missile capability in naval BADGER units. 
Lack of aircraft carriers limits the operational 
effectiveness of Soviet Naval] Aviation to the 
combat radius of its shore-based aircraft. 


186. The operating efficiency and equipment 
of Soviet naval forces, while still below US 
standards in some fields, are quite high and 
will continue to improve. The great increase 
in world-wide unidentified submarine contacts 
in recent years probably reflects the intensified 
training of the Soviet submarine force, par- 
ticularly in long-range operations. In the 
naval weapons field, in addition to the develop- 
ment of submarine-launched guided missiles, 
the Soviets have vigorously pushed the produc- 
tion of more effective mines with magnetic, 
acoustic and pressure actuated firing devices. 
We estimate that the USSR has stockpiled 
mines of advanced types as well as conven- 
tional mines. It is technically capable of 
adapting nuclear warheads to mines, torpedoes 
and depth charges. Nuclear tests in the No- 
vaya Zemlya area have probably included the 
testing of naval weapons. The Soviet Navy 
has become increasingly aware of its initial 
failure to keep pace with the rapid postwar 
technological advances in antisubmarine war- 
fare. In recent years there has been a steady 
improvement in its ASW tactics and equip- 
ment and a major effort has been made in 
the couste’"'°" of escort ships in order to 
overcome i... Aiciency. The Soviet Navy is 
also quite limited as to amphibious capability. 
To meet the lift requirements of divisional- 
size units the USSR would have to rely almost 
exclusively upon merchant ships. 


187. Several important developments in Soviet 
naval forces are likely during 1959-1963 as a 
result of changing weapon systems and new 
concepts of naval warfare. In addition to 
conversion of some submarines for the launch- 
ing of surface-to-surface missiles, new sub- 
marines specifically designed for this purpose 
probably will enter service. Some Soviet 


cruisers and destroyers will probably be 
equipped with dual-purpose surface-to-air/ 
surface-to-surface missiles. Nuclear propul- 
Sion will be applied to submarines, and im- 
provements in submarine hull design are ex- 
pected early in the period. We believe that 
antisonar coatings have probably been applied 
to some Soviet submarines. To meet the 
threat from US missile-launching submarines, 
the USSR probably will continue to emphasize 
improvement of its antisubmarine warfare 
capability. This could include construction 
of new and better antisubmarine vessels in- 
cluding “killer” submarines, use of specialized 
aircraft and helicopters, development of im- 


‘proved detection systems (both sonar and ra- 


dar) and more sophisticated antisubmarine 
weapons including guided missiles. Naval 
Aviation will probably receive aircraft of im- 
proved performance as they become available, 
as well as improved air-to-surface missiles. 


188. Submarine construction. The USSR 
will probably continue to place primary em- 
phasis on submarines in its naval construction 
program. Since 1950 the Soviets have built 
about 290 submarines of the medium-range 
“Q” class and the long-range “W” and “Z” 
classes.“ Construction of “Z” class subma- 
rines ended in 1955, but the “W” class and 
“Q” class programs continued into 1957. 
Their termination probably marked the initia- 
tion of new submarine programs. Anew class 
of conventionally-powered long-range subma- 
rine has been in production at Leningrad since 
the beginning of 1958. This class (designated 
“F") is apparently a torpedo-attack type, 
larger than the “Z” class and with improved 
sonar. Four “F” class submarines are be- 
lieved to have reached operational status. 
Additional submarine programs believed to be 
under way include a nuclear-propelled type 
and submarines specifically designed to em- 
ploy guided missiles. 


189. Although the evidence is not firm, we 
believe that the USSR may already have com- 
missioned one or more nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. Soviet capabilities in this field have 





* For estimated characteristics and performance of 
these submarines, see Annex, Table 12. 
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been indicated by the development of the 
icebreaker Lenin, which will probably become 
operational in 1959. The Lenin is powered by 
three nuclear reactors of a type which would 
be suitable, with some redesign, for use in a 
submarine. We estimate that by mid-1963 the 
USSR will have about 25 nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. 


190. Construction of conventional submarines 
will probably continue but, because of the 
greater complexity of nuclear-powered and 
missile submarines, annual submarine produc- 
tion almost certainly will not reach the high 
levels of recent years. Considering such fac- 
tors as the decommissioning of obsolete boats, 
the possible conversion of some additional sub- 
marines to missile use, and the development of 
new propulsion and weapons systems, we esti- 
mate that the total force wili approximate 470 
submarines in mid-1963. 


191. Capabilities for naval warfare. A grave 
threat to Allied naval forces and merchant 
shipping is posed by the Soviet submarine 
force, which is about eight times the size of the 
submarine force with which Germany entered 
World War Il. In the event of war, Soviet 
submarines could conduct intensive operations 
against Allied sea communications in most of 
the vital ocean areas of the world. Mining 
could be undertaken on a large scale and 
would constitute a serious threat to Allied sea 
communications. This threat is greatest in 
waters relatively close to Soviet-controlled air 
and naval bases, but Soviet submarines pro- 
vide a distant minelaying potential of major 
proportions. Soviet Naval Aviation could at- 
tack Allied naval forces, shipping and port 
facilities within range using bombs, mines, tor- 
pedoes and air-to-surface missiles. Soviet 
Long Range Aviation probably would also con- 
duct attacks on naval targets, but its partici- 
pation at the outset of a war presumably 
would be limited to missions of the highest 
priority. Although the primary threat to Al- 
lied naval forces in the Atlantic, the Pacific 
and the peripheral seas of Eurasia would come 
from Soviet submarines and aircraft, the sur- 
face navy would play a role in preventing at- 
tacking forces from operating with impunity 


close to Soviet shores. Naval exercises of the 
last several years, stressing defense of the sea 
approaches to the USSR, indicate a strong 
defensive capability in the fleet operating 
areas. 


192. The Northern Fleet, with more than 100 
long-range submarines and direct access to the 
open Atlantic, is considered the most formid- 
able of the Soviet fleets. Northern Fleet sub- 
marines could deliver attacks throughout the 
North Atlantic and the large “Z” class sub- 
marines could operate in the Caribbean. So- 
viet seizure of Norway would greatly extend 
the submarine and air offensive capability of 
this force. The geographic position of the 
Baltic and Black Sea Fleets limits their offen- 
sive capabilities. Seizure of the Baltic exits 
would allow the Baltic Fleet submarine force 
to join in the interdiction of Allied sea com- 
munications in the North Atlantic and would 
increase the potential of Baltic Fleet surface 
forces for operations in the North and Nor- 
wegian Seas. Similarly, seizure of the Turk- 
ish Straits would permit submarines of the 
Black Sea Fleet to range throughout the Medi- 
terranean and threaten Allied sea communica- 
tions in that area. Submarines frum both the 
Baltic and Black Sea Fleets might also be de- 
ployed outside of home waters prior to the ini- 
tiation of hostilities. Aircraft and subma- 
rines of the Soviet Pacific Fleet could attack 
Allied sea communications in the North Pacific 
and adjacent Far Eastern waters from the out- 
set of hestilities. 


193. The capabilities of Soviet naval forces 
will improve steadily throughout this period 
with the acquisition of more advanced subma- 
rines, aircraft, and naval weapons. The prin- 
cipal weaknesses of the USSR as a naval power 
will continue to derive from the wide separa- 
tion of its sea frontiers and its inability to 
control the sea routes between these areas, 
although improvements in inland waterways 
will increase its ability to interchange smaller 
vessels including submarines. The lack of 
adequate supply lines to its Northern and Far 
Eastern fleet areas and the land-locked posi- 
tion of its fleets in the Baltic and Black Seas 
are additional handicaps. 
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V. TRENDS IN SOVIET RELATIONS WITH OTHER COMMUNIST STATES 


194. The USSR’s relations with other Bloc 
. states continue to be of pressing concern to 
the Soviet leaders. During the past year Mos- 
cow has moved energetically to repair the 
damage done to its political control and ideo- 
logical authority by developments of the last 
several years. To this end, it sponsored an 
international Communist conference — her- 
alded as the most significant in more than 20 
years — broke the three-year old rapproche- 
ment with Yugoslavia, ordered the execution 
of Lmre Nagy, held a dual CEMA and Warsaw 
Pact meeting in Moscow, and began publica- 
tion of an international Communist periodical 
designed to replace the defunct Cominform 
journal. The Moscow conference of Commu- 
mist parties in November 1957 produced a 
codification of nine fundamental Marxist- 
Leninist “laws” to which all true (Soviet- 
oriented) “socialist” states must adhere. It 
was the signal for an intensified drive against 
“revisionism” calculated to inhibit departures 
from the approved norms by member parties, 
especially those which might be infected by 
the spirit of nationalism. 


195. These efforts have been intended to cope 
with what has become one of the fundamental 
problems in the Communist world: how to 
preserve ideological conformity and political 
unity. The Communist parties in the various 
states are confronted with quite diverse local 
conditions in “building socialism;” they are 
tempted to resort to practical expedients 
which have no counterpart in Soviet experi- 
ence and require ideological justification in 
terms close to “deviationism.” In addition, 
as parties now possessing state power they are 
bound to think in terms of their own state 
interests, not always identical with those of 
the Soviet state, and to show some deference 
to the national sensitivities of their peoples. 
Consequently, there are present within the 
Communist parties elements and factions 
which harbor latent or open resentment of 
Moscow's domination, and they are strength- 
ened by the knowledge that within the gen- 


eral population anti-Soviet sentiment con- 
tinues to be vigorous and widespread. 


196. The tradition of the Communist move- 
ment took little account of localist proclivities 
or the autonomy of national parties; it was 
“internationalist” and centralist. This tend- 
ency was enormously reinforced during the 
period of Stalin’s ascendancy. He rose to un- 
disputed mastery of the Soviet party at a time 
when other Communist parties were weak and 
had little prospects of attaining power. His 
organizational controls, his unquestioned ideo- 
logical authority made him as much the abso- 
lute dictator over them as he was in the USSR 
itself. Only the Chinese Communists, iso- 
lated in the interior reaches of China, estab- 
lished organizational and even some degree of 
ideological autonomy. In the postwar period, 
after the Communist parties gained power in 
Eastern Europe and China, Stalin had become 
a towering historic figure in the Marxist- 
Leninist hierarchy. Even where Moscow had 
other and more direct means of control over 
Satellite parties, its authority rested to a con- 
siderable degree on the magic of Stalin’s name 
and myth. Only the Yugosiavs challenged his 
authority and survived the assault of the 
whole Communist world, though they had to 
pay the price of exclusion. The Chinese, al- 
though able to go their own way, nevertheless 
accepted the ideological authority of Stalin. 


197. Stalin's death left a legacy in Eastern Eu- 
rope of inefficient maladjusted economies and 
of hatred for Soviet domination; Moscow's 
ideological and organizational control was 
crippled. The confusions resulting from divi- 
sions within the Soviet leadership, Moscow's 
modification of Stalin’s oppressive controls 
and policies, the attempts to redefine ideologi- 
cal positions under new conditions, and the 
partial repudiation of Stalin himself contrib- 
uted to factionalism in the Eastern European 
parties and facilitated the overt expression of 
latent popular hostility to Soviet domination. 
Communist China, which initially at least ap- 
peared to view with sympathy the desire of 
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some Satellite regimes for greater local au- 
tonomy, emerged as a second ideological cen- 
ter within the Bloc. Since the events of 1956 
in Poland and Hungary, the Communist lead- 
ers of all Bloc states, including especially the 


* Chinese, have presumably recognized that the 


interests of all in the struggle against the 
non-Communist world depend upon preserv- 
ing unity on essential issues. In Communist 
terms a necessary means of enforcing such 
unity is conformity to ideological programs. 
This was the point of the 12-party pronounce- 
ment of November 1957 and subsequent in- 
sistence on ideological conformity. 


198. On the surface, unity has been restored 
and the leading position of the USSR has been 
re-emphasized. But the unity of ideological 
program was achieved by collective discussion 
in which at least some of the parties evidently 
played an independent role, however heavy 
may have been the weight of Soviet views in 
the final outcome. We believe that the front 
of unity — both ideologically and in terms of 
state policy on the international stage — will 
be effectively preserved for some time. But 
over a longer period the divergence of state 
interests and the need to develop policies in 
accordance with local conditions and nation- 
alist sentiments will tend increasingly to 
dilute Moscow's control over the Communist 
Bloc. 


Relations with the Satellites 


199. The Soviet approach to the European 
Satellites during the past year represents, in 
essence, an attempt to synthesize the post- 
Stalin trend toward greater autonomy with 
the post-1956 efforts to re-establish the sta- 
bility of the Bloc structure. While this has 
meant renewed emphasis on Soviet hegemony, 
it has not led to a general resumption of police 
terror, nor has it involved an abandonment of 
Soviet economic aid and equitable trade rela- 
tions. Further, the Soviet leaders — though 
now playing down the possibility of “many 
roads to socialism” — still concede limited 
freedom of action to Satellite leaders and tol- 
erate certain divergencies—in the case of 
Poland substantial ones — based on differing 
internal conditions. 


200. The Soviet leaders thus appear to retain 
their belief that Stalinist methods were in- 
efficient and dangerous; even if they should 
want to return to Stalinist policies toward the 
Eastern European Satellites, the example of 
Communist China's relative independence and 
the special position of Poland would make such 
a move exceedingly difficult. The Soviet lead- 


ers still have not discovered any definitive | 


answers to the basic questions concerning 
intra-Bloc relations: How best to reconcile the 
contradictions between a policy toward East- 
ern Europe which is at once “soft” (designed 
to insure the Satellites economic and political 
growth) and “hard” (intended to guarantee 
stability and Soviet overlordship); and how 
best to adjust to the changes since 1953 in 
the USSR’s position as Bloc leader. 


201. With the exception of Gomulka in Po- 
land, and possibly Kadar in Hungary, all of 
the Satellite leaders have responded with 
vigor to the Soviet call for ideological con- 
formity and fealty to the USSR. Needing 
no encouragement to combat “revisionist” 
trends, they have been able to thwart those 
elements which have sought basic reforms. 
Moreover, their efforts to assure internal 
security have been successful; there has been 
no serious threat to the stability of any of 
these regimes during the past year. 


202. Popular hostility to the Communist sys- 
tem and to the USSR has probably not been 
reduced, however, although there may have 
been some diminution in public resentment in 
countries where there has been a gradual im- 
provement in living standards. Popular un- 
rest does not appear to be an immediate prob- 
lem except in Poland, where it still could lead 
to strikes and riots, and in East Germany, 
where continuing emigration to West Ger- 
many reflects active discontent and remains 
a seemingly insoluble problem. 


203. Prospects. A continuation of the current 
pattern of Soviet policy toward the Satellites 
for the next few years is probable so long as 
outside events or developments within the 
Satellites themselves do not force a change. 
In, general, the USSR is likely to limit its 
direct interference in Satellite affairs as much 
as it believes feasible, striving to give these 
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regimes the appearance of full sovereignty. 
Most of the orthodox Satellite leaders will 


probably be allowed to exercise day-to-day 
control over internal affairs, provided they re- 
tain control over their own parties and con- 
form to Soviet-established guidelines. The 
fact that these leaders depend on Soviet sup- 
port for their position and share many of the 
Same interests tends to reduce the risk for 
the USSR in such a policy. The apparent 
right of Bloc leaders to speak relatively freely 
and frankly to the Soviets about their own 
problems and about intra-Bloc economic af- 
fairs will probably be maintained, although 
this right is undoubtedly viewed in Moscow 
solely as a consultative one. The renewed 
Soviet effort to push Bloc economic integra- 
tion and to achieve a better division of labor 
will receive continuing emphasis. But past 
resistance to this program, based on the na- 
tional economic interests of the individual 
Satellites, has been stubborn and persistent 
and will almost certainly not be eliminated 
over the next few years. 


204. We believe that the recurrence of popular 
revolt or of an attempt by a Satellite Commu- 
mist party to defy Moscow on vital issucs is 
unlikely at least over the next few years. Such 
developments are possible, however, and even 
probable if Soviet policies should again be- 
come indecisive, or if, because of Soviet in- 
ternal or foreign policy considerations, con- 
trols should be significantly relaxed. In the 
event of a rebellion in the Satellites beyond 
the capacity of the local regime to repress, the 
Soviet leaders would almost certainly inter- 
vene militarily. Soviet reaction to an attempt 
of a Satellite to secede from the Bloc would 
probably be the same. In the event of an- 
other Satellite party “coup” like that in 
Poland — aimed at greater autonomy rather 
than secession — the Soviet response would be 
dependent on the particular local and inter- 
national circumstances of the moment. One 
of the aims of the current “antirevisionist” 
campaign is to prevent any disaffected inner 
party faction from organizing a challenge to 
the official leadership. 


205. We believe that the Soviet Union will al- 
most certainly maintain or increase its efforts 


to reduce or eliminate the distinctive features 
of the Polish regime. But, since Gomulka 
would almost certainly resist pressures on any 
fundamental aspects of his policies and would 
have the support of the Polish people in doing 
so, we think that the Soviet approach will be 
cautious. If moderate pressure proves ineffec- 
tive, however, the USSR might work for 
Gomulka’s ouster. Even in this case, we 


think that the USSR would resort to military 


intervention only if developments in Poland 
were likely to jeopardize the political or mili- 
tary security of the Bloc.* 


206. Concerning East Germany, the Soviet 
leaders will almost certainly continue their 
campaign to build up the GDR as an ostensi- 
bly sovereign power. Internally, the political 
and economic weakness of the East German 
regime will continue to pose major problems 
for the Soviets. Attempts to give greater 
stability to the GDR through more liberal in- 
ternal policies would involve political risk and 
would probably require greater economic sub- 
sidy from the Soviet Union, something the 
Soviet leaders would be reluctant to give. On 
the other hand, turning up the screws to en- 
force popular submissiveness and to make the 
GDR more economically self-dependent has 
led to the mass flight of key professionals, and 
may lead to other serious losses. Thus the 
Soviet tactical approach to the GDR regime 
will probably continue to show signs of vacil- 
lation and uncertainty. 


Bloc Relations with Yugoslavia 


207. Concern over their position as Bloc leader 
and prime center of Communist doctrine, and 
fear that the acceptance of Yugoslavia as a 
non-Bloc Communist power was at least 
potentially a serious danger to that position, 
were probably the principal causes of the So- 
viet leaders’ decision to break off the rap- 
prochement with Yugoslavia. The Soviet 
effort to re-establish close relations with Tito 
in the summer and early fall of 1957 was 
aimed at inducing Yugoslavia to identify 
itself with the Soviet camp. When it became 
clear—as it evidently did at the Interna- 


"See NIE 12.6-58: “The Outlook in Poland,” dated 
16 September 1958. 
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tional Communist conference in Moscow in 
November 1957 — that Tito was unwilling to 
so align himself on Soviet terms, the break in 
the rapprochement was probably inevitable. 
The appearance of the “revisionist” Yugoslav 
Party program the following spring probably 
only helped to shape the nature and timing 
of the subsequent Soviet campaign. 


208. For the foreseeable future, the USSR is 
unlikely to attermpt any essentially new ap- 
proach to its Yugoslav problem. The tenor 
of the Bloc anti-Yugoslav campaign, however, 
will probably vary somewhat with time and 
place, the greatest weight being given to it by 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Communist China. 
Moscow evidently does not intend to resume 
the program of development credits for Yugo- 
slavia and will probably also hamper the nor- 
mal flow of trade from time to time, while 
denying that these measures are intended as 
economic sanctions. Though it wishes to 
exert pressure on Yugoslavia in order to dis- 
courage independence-minded and revisionist 
elements in Poland and the other European 
Satellites, it is fearful that dramatic anti- 
Yugoslav measures would do real harm to 
Soviet relations with the uncommitted na- 
tions. However, the USSR will continue its 
attempts to discredit Yugoslav foreign policy, 
particularly in the Middle East and Asia, and 
will try to link Tito with the colonial powers 
in the minds of Afro-Asian leaders. 


Relations with Communist China 


209. Communist China over the past several 
years has emerged as a nearly-equal partner 
of the USSR within the Communist world. 
The preponderant influence is still in Mos- 
cow, but this appears to operate through dis- 
cussion and persuasion rather than by the 
exercise of authority or control. The founda- 
tions of the alliance remain unimpaired: a 
common ideology, which charts the broad 
course of domestic developments and posits 
hostility toward the capitalist enemy; a mu- 
tual dependence, economic and military in 
the case of China, political and strategic in 
the case of the USSR; and a shared realiza- 
tion that any major disruption of the alliance 
would probably have catastrophic effects on 


the future of the entire Communist movement. 
We thus believe that the bases for the Sino- 
Soviet partnership are compelling, that the 
two regimes will remain closely allied over 
the period of this estimate, and, indeed, that 
neither regime is likely to believe that it could 
afford a break even if serious divergencies 
arose. 


210. We also delieve, however, that there are 
certain differences between them which have 
perforce led to compromises or which have 
been glossed over. Such divergencies are more 
likely to grow than to diminish over the next 
few years and we believe that because of them, 
and because of its growing power and prestige, 
the Peiping regime poses a potential threat to 
the kind of Sino-Soviet Bloc which the Soviet 
leaders would like to envisage for the future. 
Although the USSR will retain its senior posi- 
tion, it is possible that the process of reconcil- 
ing differences between the two may increas- 
ingly involve compromises on the part of the 
USSR, with corresponding adjustments in 


Soviet policy. 


211. Possible Chinese Communist differences 
with the USSR in policy or tactical ap- 
proach — but not ultimate goals — have in- 
cluded the doctrinal innovations of 1956 and 
1957 concerning the “100 flowers” concept and 
the possibility of “contradictions” between 
the party and the masses; and the apparent 
sentiment in 1956 that the USSR had over- 
played its role of Bloc leader and was, in fact, 
guilty of “great power chauvinism.” At 
present Peiping and Moscow may view rela- 
tions with the West somewhat differently; the 
Chinese Communists appear to be more mili- 
tant than the Soviets and less fearful of the 
consequences of a “high risk” policy. In addi- 
tion, there have been differences at least in 
propaganda emphasis concerning various in- 
ternational questions. 


212. In the future, areas of friction may arise 
from the general question of Communist 
China's influence as an ideological and politi- 
cal force within the Bloc as a whole. The 
unprecedented Chinese organization of “com- 
munes” must be a development ideologically 
embarrassing to the Soviets, since it implies 
that the Chinese are advancing toward Com- 
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munism more rapidly than the Soviets them- 
selves. There may also be Soviet concern over 
a Chinese tendency toward “adventurism” in 


pushing for Communist advances, and over’ 


the role to be played by Communist China in 
those areas of the Far East where it has in- 
dependent interests. Thus far these matters 
do not seem to have occasioned serious dif- 
ficulty, although even if they had every effort 
would certainly be made to conceal the fact. 
Peiping has been in the forefront in proclaim- 
ing Soviet leadership of the Bloc, the USSR 
has acknowledged Communist China's high 
place in Bloc councils and its ability to make 
independent contributions to Marxism-Len- 
inism., and to date Sino-Soviet interests in 
the Far East apparently have not clashed. 


213. Problems associated with Sino-Soviet eco- 
nomic and military relations could also lead to 
friction. However, Soviet aid programs have 
apparently gone forward on the planned scale, 
and there is no evidence that the Chinese have 
sought more aid than they are getting; Pei- 
ping’s desire for more assistance probably has 
been counterbalanced by its wish to limit the 
degree of its economic dependence. The ques- 
tion of nuclear weapons may be a delicate one; 
the Chinese have presumably sought them 


from the USSR, or will do so. The USSR is 
probably reluctant to supply them because of 
unfavorable repercussions on the Soviet dis- 
armament position, the attendant loss of So- 
viet leverage over Communist China, and the 
potential military risks involved. We believe 
that nuclear weapons have not been given to 
China, but that the Soviets may make them 
available in the future under some form of 
Soviet control. 


214. In sum, we believe that Communist China 
will attain over the next several years an 
increasing influence on general Bloc policy 
and Communist ideology. The Soviet leaders 
theme’ ». are almost certainly aware of this 
likelihood and probably view it with concern. 
Moscow will wish to retain its pre-eminent 
position in the Bloc and, to the extent that it 
fears the eventual emergence of an actual 
rival, will attermpt cautiously to minimize Pei- 
ping’s influence within the Bloc. On the other 
hand, Peiping’s growing stature strengthens 
the Bloc both internally and externally and 
in this respect is welcome in Moscow. More- 
over, both partners recognize the importance 
of solidarity to over-all Communist objectives 
and realize that mutual adjustments are in- 
evitable consequences of the alliance. 
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Vi. TRENDS IN SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Introduction—The Current Conduct of So- 
viet Policy 


216. Soviet foreign policy, over the more than 
five years since Stalin's death and increasingly 
since the consolidation of Khrushchev's per- 
sonal power, has acquired certair. character- 
istics which are important to note in gauging 
the threat posed to US security. Though they 
relate more to manner than to content, these 
characteristics taken together are revealing 
as to the development of Soviet policy in re- 
cent years, and as to the changing assump- 
tions about the world situation which under- 
lie it. 


217. Most striking perhaps has been the fact 
that the conduct of Soviet foreign policy has 
shown itself more energetic, assertive, and 
rapid both in response and in seizing the ini- 
tiative. In part, of course, this reflects the 
impress of Khrushchev's personal style of 
leadership, in part also Soviet consciousness 
of the USSR’s growing military and economic 
power. But it also reflects the Soviet belief, 
first, that a more dynamic posture would be 
. effective in the present world situation, and 
second, that the main struggle with the West 
lies at present in the world political arena, 
rather than at the military frontiers between 
’ the power blocs. Soviet policy has come to 
employ its propaganda weapons with greater 

veness and shrewdness, attempting to 
build the image of a “peace-loving” yet for- 
midable power, confident that by so doing it 
can effectively alter the alignment of political 
forces in the world. 


218. Tactical and ideological flexibility has be- 
come another hallmark of current Soviet for- 
eign policy. The Soviet leaders have shown 
Ahemselves willing to entertain a variety of 
hew policies without regard to positions taken 
‘Up earlier and have accommodated ideology 
more and more to the changing requirements 
Of policy. Thus in 1956, in support of the 
tics of peaceful coexistence, they under- 
BOok a major revision in Communist doctrine: 






















they found that war with capitalist states was 
no longer “fatally inevitable.” They also 
found it expedient to abandon Stalin's rigid 
division of the world into the socialist camp 
and the capitalist encirclement; instead of 
assuming that all countries beyond the Bloc 
were tools of world imperialism, they came to 
discriminate various shades of political align- 
ment, even among allies of the US. 


219. There has also been an extension of the 
scope of Soviet foreign policy. There are no 
longer any neglected areas in the world as 
there were in Stalin’s time. Since 1955 the 
Soviet leaders have taken major initiatives in 
the Middle East, and save become far more 
active in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The Soviet press frequently tells its readers 
that no longer can any issue in the world 
be resolved without taking account of Soviet 
views. Doubtless there is an element of prop- 
aganda bravado for domestic consumption in 
this, but it also reflects an increasing disposi- 
tion to regard the USSR as now one of two 
great world powers, and therefore entitled to 
have global concerns. In situations of crisis 
everywhere there has been a tendency to put 
forward the Soviet view assertively and to 
refer to the factor of Soviet military power 
in a more blunt fashion. 


220. Finally, Soviet conduct is marked by an 
apparently high and genuine confidence. The 
Soviet leaders evidently believe that, despite 
the many and serious problems which face 
them, the movement of events increasingly 
justifies their long-held hopes for the ultimate 
triumph of “world socialism” under Soviet 
leadership and tutelage. This mood probably 
refiects satisfaction with Soviet economic and 
scientific advances, and with the growth of 
Soviet military power, as well as gratification 
over the sharpening difficulties for Western 
interests in certain areas of the world. While 
we do not conclude that the Soviet leaders 
are so overconfident that they would be 
tempted to incautious behavior, this is one 
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of the hazards which might attend any <trik- 
ing new advance of Communist power or 
reversal for the West. 


Current Soviet Objectives and Main Lines 
of Policy 


221. How do the Soviet leaders view the out- 
look over the next several years and what are 
the immediate objectives which they consider 
feasible to pursue in moving toward an ex- 
pansion of Communist power? In broad 
terms, they probably believe that there is an 
accelerating trend toward enhancement of the 
world power position of the Communist Bloc 
and a corresponding decline in that of the US 
and its allied states. This is the traditional 
view which springs from Marxism-Leninism, 
but which they will see as confirmed recently 
by their own gains in economic power, their 
weapons advances, and the sharp political 
disturbances in the non-Communist world. 
At the sarne time, they appear to believe that 
the strength of the Western states continues 
to be formidable and that it should not be 
frontally challenged. 































222. Consequently, the main strategy of Com- 
munist policy continues to be that of reducing 
the Western power position by gradualist 
means and enhancing that of the Bloc. The 
Soviet leaders probably list their principal 
objectives over the next few years as follows: 
(a) reinforcing the unity of the Communist 
- Bloc and pushing rapidly its growth in mili- 
tary and economic power; (b) encouraging 
political divisions within the non-Communist 
: world, particularly with a view to isolating 
. the US and constricting the deployment of its 
. military power and the extent of its political 
influence; (c) seizing whatever opportunities 
| May offer for aligninent of non-Communist 
. States with the Bloc, and, where expedient, for 
Outright territorial expansion of Communist 


power. 


; 223. The means which the Soviet leaders in- 
tend to employ in pursuing these objectives 
are various. As indicated, they will of course 
push the actual expansion of their own eco- 
Nomic and military power base as rapidly as 
they can. They see this as the foundation 
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of their policy. But they will also use all the 
means at their command to make it widely 
believed that Communist power is great and 
growing, that in some important respects it 
already outpaces the West, and that the fu- 
ture belongs to their kind of society and their 
power system. To project this image of them- 
selves and of the world situation they will 
press the programs they have developed in 
recent years: an active diplomacy, a large- 
Scale propaganda effort, trade and aid, and 
cultural exchanges. 


224. Attitude toward war. We believe that 
at least for the period of this estimate the 
Soviet leaders will continue to put their main 
reliance in the struggle with the West on 
such political weapons. Despite the con- 
tinuing growth of their military power, in 
particular their acquisition of growing ca- 
pabilities for nuclear attack on the US, we con- 
tinue to believe that they will not deliberately 
initiate general war. They will probably es- 
timate that even with a lead in long-range 
missiles, they could not be certain of winning 
a general war, and that the scale of damage 
in such a war would threaten the survival 
of their society. 


225. In the Soviet conception, military power 
should be used in the first instance and by 
preference as a political weapon. The enemy 
should be maneuvered into such a vulnerable 
military-political situation that he forfeits key 
positions without military resistance. Actual 
use of military power is envisaged only if 
there is confidence both that the gains will 
outweigh the losses, and that the risks are 
acceptable. Therefore, the immediate ques- 
tion posed by the growth of Soviet military 
power is whether the Soviets will be increas- 
ingly tempted over the next several years 
to use the threat of their military power more 
overtiy and boldly as a means of pressure on 
the West. 


226. Another serious question arises from the 
increasingly aggressive conduct of Soviet 
foreign policy on the one hand and the con- 
tinuing growth of Soviet military power on 
the other: will the Soviets employ their own 
or other forces controlled by them in local 
military actions, estimating that the US will 
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be deterred from making an adequate mili- 
tary response by fear of general war or of 
adverse political consequences? 


227. National Estimates have stated consist- 
ently over the last several years that the So- 
viet leaders would try to avoid general war 
and that they would seek to avoid situations 
which in their view involved serious risk of 
general war. We believe that this estimate 
can be reaffirmed. However, we also believe 
that the Soviet judgment with respect to the 
kind of situations which do involve serious 
risk may be changing. The advance of their 
own military power, together with the grow- 
ing political vulnerability of key Western po- 
sitions, will probably lead the Soviet leaders 
to increase their general pressure on the West 
and to exploit local situations more vigor- 
ously. While we have always considered it 
possible that Bloc forces would be used in 
overt local aggression if this could be done 
without much risk of serious involvement 
with Western forces, we do not believe that 
the likelihood of such aggression has in- 
creased. However, we do believe that the So- 
= viets will combat more actively than hitherto 
3. the presence of Western influence in con- 
tested areas, relying upon threats to prevent 
the West from taking counteraction to pre- 
serve its influence. In this sense, we believe 
that there is currently a tendency on the 
part of the Soviets to view the risks of a 
more aggressive policy as less serious than in 
the past. This tendency could be ‘reversed 
as a result of Western actions or as the result 
of a change in the Soviet leadership. But 
so long as this tendency persists we believe 
that the danger of war by miscalculation will 
- be increased. At present, we believe that this 
» Ganger is somewhat greater than our esti- 
- mates in recent years have indicated. 

















228. A posture for “peace.” Even if Soviet 
. political warfare does become more vigorous 
. and increasing pressure is applied against the 
. West, Soviet policy will continue to garb it- 
(Self with the slogans of “peace.” It will 
Bmot go over to an overtly and frankly ag- 
hetessive posture. Rather it will continue to 
bpresent itself as still striving for “peaceful 
Oexistence” and as leading the “struggle for 





peace.” The Soviet leaders recognize that the 
world-wide fear of war is so intense that great 
political strength is added to that side in the 
power struggle which can capture the force 
of this sentiment, and thus align large bodies 
of opinion with its own cause. Identification 
of the USSR with hopes for peace and the US 
with war and aggression will remain a prin- 
cipal aim of Soviet propaganda strategy. 


229. To some extent, the desire to maintain 
the plausibility of this posture imposes in- 
hibitions on the use of force; this is one 
reason for regarding open aggression by Bloc 
forces across state frontiers as unlikely. In 
general, Soviet leaders, believing they can con- 
tinue to reap rewards with their “coexistence” 
tactics with little risk, are likely to view open 
military aggression as politically undesirable 
and unnecessary. Instead it will be their 
aim to create, mainly by political means, 
Situations in which the West must either 
concede a Communist advance or resort to 
the use of force under unfavorable circum- 
Stances. Western concessions could then be 
construed by Soviet propaganda as bowing 
to the Soviet deterrent. If the West elected 
to use force, it would be compelled to do so 
under political and perhaps military handi- 
caps. In either case, the Soviets would ex- 
pect to intensify divisions within free world 
alliances and to align the uncommitted more 
closely with the Communist camp. 


230. The Soviets will probably continue also 
to display an apparent readiness to engage 
in direct negotiations to settle outstanding is- 
sues. Proposals for high level talks will prob- 
ably be renewed at any juncture the Soviet 
leaders find favorable to themselves. They 
will regard such meetings as primarily of a 
demonstrative character, intended not to re- 
sult in freely negotiated settlements, but 
rather to force the Western Powers under 
pressure of world opinion to accede to Soviet- 
proposed formulas. They will attempt to pose 
the alternatives of “peaceful coexistence” on 
the one hand, or of tensions bringing a rising 
danger of nuclear war on the other, hoping 
by occasional measured reminders of the 
latter to stimulate acceptance of the former 
on Soviet terms. 
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231. The underdeveloped countries in Soviet 
strategy. The effort to align the USSR in 
apparent support of broadly held popular as- 
pirations takes its most general form, other 
than in peace propaganda, in identification 
with various “national liberation movements.” 
People in underdeveloped countries are being 
told that the USSR champions peace, progress, 
and national independence, while the West 
stands for war, reaction, and colonialism. 
Moscow clearly sees the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—with their weak economic and political 
systems, strong nationalist and anticolonialist 
sentiments, neutralist tendencies, and resent- 
ment at past and present domination by 
Western European countries—as the most 
susceptible ground for expansion of Soviet in- 
fluence at Western expense. It is this calcu- 
lation which underlay the Soviet attack in 
recent years on Western interests in the 
colonies and former colonial countries of the 
Middle East, Asia, and Africa. 


232. In part this campaign is intended to 
deny resources and bases in these areas to 
Western use. But the Communists have ap- 
parently come to believe also that it is pre- 
cisely in underdeveloped and colonial areas 
that the best prospects for Communist ad- 
vances now lie. At a minimum, they hope to 
bring national movements and states in these 
areas under Soviet diplomatic and economic 
influence. By thus entering into what in cur- 
rent Soviet parlance is called the “zone of 
peace”’ these peoples would enhance the weight 
of ‘the Bloc in the world political balance. 
, At a maximum, the Soviet leaders hope that 
' anti-Western national movements can with 
; native Communist participation be given a 
y gradually more radical complexion, a process 
which would result ultimately in the estab- 
ke’ lishment of Communist or Communist-con- 
trolled partiesin power. They anticipate that 
‘ Yising expectations in these areas will far out- 
*run the possibilities of fulfillment, thus giving 
the Communists a chance to seize the revolu- 
tionary initiative. We believe that the effort 
09 capture a dominant position in underdevel- 
Oped areas of the world will continue through 
the period of this estimate to be one of the 
main preoccupations of Soviet policy. 
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233. The USSR’s targets among the underde- 
veloped countries may shift considerably dur- 
ing the period under consideration, in ac- 
cordance with changing opportunities and 
local Communist successes and reverses. 
Frictions between Moscow and Afro-Asians 
will tend to arise in many countries—as they 
have already arisen in some instances—as the 
first bloom of friendly cooperation wears off. 
Moreover, the basic rationale for Moscow’s 
present collaboration with most Afro-Asian 
countries—their common anti-Western orien- 
tation—may even be somewhat eroded as some 
of the current points of difference between 
the rising nations and the former imperial 
powers diminish. At the same time, Moscow 
will seek out new areas for the expansion of 
its political and economic influence, par- 
ticularly in Latin America and Africa. In 
those countries where its efforts are most 
successful, the USSR may increasingly be 
tempted to resort to more direct means, that 
is, support of local Communists in attempts 
to seize power. But the Soviets would care- 
fully weigh such gains against the harmful 
consequences such a policy would inevitably 
evoke elsewhere. 


234. Trade and aid. Soviet trade and aid 
programs are the economic adjunct to the 
strategy of penetration in underdev“'oped 
areas. Ths underdeveloped countries, many 
of which are also politically uncommitted, 
are generally receptive to Soviet offers of aid 
and offer the prospect of high political gains 
in return for comparatively small economic 
investment. Rather than being widely dis- 
persed, aid has been concentrated on coun- 
tries which are especially susceptible to So- 
viet influence and also in most cases are of 
political or strategic interest to the West. 


235. From January 1954 to June 1958 the 
USSR extended approximately $1.2 billion in 
credits to underdeveloped countries in the free 
world, of which $300 million has already been 
used. Credits and grants by other Bloc coun- 
tries bring the total to more than $2 billion, 
of which $1.3 billion has been obligated and 
$740 million has been expended. About three- 
fifths of the total Bloc credits expended have 
been in the form of arms deliveries to Syria, 
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Egypt, Yemen, Afghanistan, and Indonesia. 
These same countries plus Ceylon, India, 
Burma, and Cambodia have received the ma- 
jor part of the economic aid. During the first 
half of 1958 there were at one time or another 
an estimated 3,700 Bloc technicians (including 
military specialists, totaling about one-third 
of this number) in 17 underdeveloped coun- 
tries, representing an increase of more than 
50 percent over the preceding six months. 
In magnitude these programs are relatively 
small compared with Western efforts on a 
global basis, and the burden they impose on 
the Soviet economy is slight, annual expendi- 
tures thus far being only a few tenths of one 
percent of Soviet national product. 


236. Attitude toward the UN. To the extent 
that the Soviets succeed in gaining influence 
over the policies of underdeveloped and neu- 
tralist countries, and as the number of Afro- 
Asian members increases, the UN will become 
a more attractive forum for them. They 
probably expect ultimately to find issues on 
which they can align majorities against the 
US and obtain endorsement of Soviet policies. 
They calculate that such a demonstrative iso- 
lation of the US would disturb US-allied rela- 
tions and curtail US influence in many areas. 
If the UN then became an issue in US domes- 
tic politics, the repercussions abroad would 
compound the Soviet advantage. We believe 
that the Soviets consider the chances for polit- 
ical warfare victories within the UN frame- 
work to be sufficiently promising so that they 
will continue to give that body major atten- 
tion. 


237. Disarmament. The Soviet leaders evi- 
dently believe that by showing an active inter- 
est in disarmament thcy can enhance their 
claim to leading in the cause of peace. More 
Specifically, they hope to neutralize Western 
nuclear striking power by intensifying the 
stigma attached to nuclear weapons and thus 
inhibiting their actual or threatened use by 
the West. They may also believe that dis- 
armament negotiations can help to reduce the 
chances of nuclear war. They will almost cer- 
tainly, when circumstances seem to them ap- 


‘ propriate, press for a continuation of such 
p* negotiations. 
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238. It is possible that the Soviets will con- 
clude limited agreements in the field of dis- 
armament, even if these involve some limita- 
tions on their own military capabilities, in 
order to gain what they would consider to be 
a net advantage. Probably they have not yet 
resolved on the precise shape of agreements 
which would meet this prescription. We be- 
lieve that their deep suspicion of the West and 
their aversion to extensive inspection in the 
USSR will forbid their acceptance of any truly 
comprehensive disarmament scheme, and will 
make negotiations on even the most limited 
measures highly complicated and drawn out. 


Soviet Policy in Particular Areas 


239. The Middle East. This area has offered 
since 1955 the most striking example of the 
attempt by Soviet policy to support anticolo- 
nialism and nationalist movements against 
Western interests and influence. The USSR 
did not create the Arab nationalist movement, 
but in providing the political backing of a 
great power, together with substantial mili- 
tary and economic assistance, it has enor- 
mously increased the power and effectiveness 
of the movement. 


240. The immediate Soviet aim is to deny this 
area to the West and to expand Soviet infiu- 
ence there, rather than to gain direct control 
of it. If Soviet policy can deepen the con- 
flict between Arab nationalism and the West 
to the point of irreconcilability, several] results 
follow: closer association of Arab states with 
the Bloc tends to alter the world political 
alignment in the latter’s favor; Western mili- 
tary bases in the Arab states are eliminated; 
Western control of the oil resources becomes 
tenuous. Consequently, we believe that So- 
viet policy will continue to present itself in 
the Middle East as the friend and supporter 
of Arab nationalism in the latter’s struggle 
against Western “imperialism,” and more par- 
ticularly, will for the present support Nasser 
as leader of the Arab nationalist movement. 
Further military and economic assistance will 
be made available to the United Arab Repub- 
lic; UAR positions on Jordan, Lebanon, the 
Aden Protectorate, and other trouble spots in- 
volving Arab-Western conflict will be sup- 
ported in Soviet propaganda and in the UN. 
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241. The Soviet leaders probably believe that 
at some stage the Arab nationalist movement 
can be given a revolutionary turn toward Com- 
munism and brought under Soviet control. 
They believe that a sharpening of the Arabs’ 
conflict with the West, to which their propa- 
ganda and Communist subversive elements in 
the area can contribute, will facilitate this 
development. To the extent that such a rev- 
olutionary turn towards Communism actually 
takes place, the basic incompatibility of Soviet 
aims with those of the present leaders of Arab 
nationalism, whom the Communists regard as 
“bourgeois nationalists” playing a transient 
historical role, willemerge. Communist pene- 
tration and subversion of the nationalist move- 
ment may occur unevenly in different Arab 
countries and the Soviets may at some point 
be tempted to abandon their restraint and en- 
courage a Communist takeover in some key 
Arab state, provided they consider the stakes 
high enough to compensate for the resulting 
damage to Moscow’s relations with other Afro- 
Asian neutrals. 


242. Insofar as Western influence is elimi- 
nated from the area the Soviets will seek to 
reduce Nasser’s pretensions and to make him 
increasingly their prisoner. They will try to 
deny him the opportunity to pursue a truly 
neutralist policy in which he tries to keep lines 
open to both power blocs. They will seek to 
displace his influence over other Arab states 
with their own and to prevent the consolida- 
tion of Arab unity under his aegis. They will 
oppose his suppression of local Communist 
parties and try to bring these into the open 
as leaders of the nationalist movement. 
There are already some signs, in Iraq for ex- 
ample, that the Soviets are opposing Nasser’s 
leadership of the Arab nationalist movement 
in these ways. We believe, however, that they 
will be extremely cautious in their efforts to 
undermine Nasser and, before moving openly 
against him, will await a time when they be- 
lieve that the local Communists have captured 
control of the mass movernent or when Nasser 
has so isolated himself from the Wes that he 
can no longer hope to get its support against 
the Soviets and the Communists. An open 
conflict between Nasserism and Communist 
expansionism seems unlikely in the immediate 


future, but it might develop during the period 
of this estimate. 


243. The Soviet leaders must be aware that the 
Western Powers are bound to attach the high- 
est importance to the protection of their inter- 
ests in the Middle East. How do they evalu- 
ate the possibility that their pledges of sup- 
port to the leaders of the Arab nationalism, 
who cannot be fully controlled by them, may 
entrain the USSR in situations of great risk? 
Developments in the area over the past few 
years have probably led Moscow to place con- 
siderable confidence in the growing effective- 
ness of a Soviet deterrent against Western use 
of force to overthrow an Arab government 
friendly to the USSR. The Soviet leaders 
probably also believe that the Western Powers 
in most instances would be restrained from 
such action by the unfavorable political re- 
actions that would follow, both in the area and 
in the neutralist countries throughout Asia 
and Africa. Nevertheless, the intervention of 
the US and UK in Lebanon and Jordan dem- 
onstrated that there are circumstances in 
which Western powers would be willing to use 
military force. If the Western Powers became 
involved in conflict in the area, the Soviet 
leaders would probably not engage Soviet 
forces openly or take other actions which in- 
volved in their view serious risk of expanding 
hostilities. However, we believe that the Mid- 
die East is one of the areas where the danger 
of war by miscalculation has increased. 


244. While Soviet policy in the Middle East 


is not aimed primarily at military gains, the 
Soviet leaders probably view the developing 


situation there as offering opportunities to 
build potential military assets. They un- 
doubtedly calculate that in the event of So- 
viet military operations in this area they would 
benefit from their earlier peacetime introduc- 
tion of military technicians, Soviet type weap- 
ons, fuel and materiel, from their increased 
capabilities for espionage and subversion, and 
from the improvements which have been made 
in local airfields, harbors and other facilities. 
The Soviet leaders probably also contemplate 
the eventual achievement of a long-sought 
Russian goal—land access to the strategic 
areas of the Middle East. To this end, they 
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will continue to encourage and support such 
movements as that for an independent pro- 
Soviet Kurdish state and for a pro-Communist 
government in Iraq, and will also continue 
pressures against Iran and Turkey. 


245. Asia. The USSR will probably rely on 
its current policies—propaganda about the 
successes of Communism, support of national 
independence against Western imperialism, 
and offers of trade, aid, and cultural ex- 
change—to sustain and deepen neutralism, 
promote pro-Soviet alignments, and gradually 
to erode Western influence in Asia. Further 
increase in the strength of the Communist 
parties in Indonesia and India might induce 
the Soviet leaders t6 switch to open support 
of them, but it is more likely, in the case of 
India at least, that for the next several years 
Soviet policy will find greater advantage in 
cultivating the existing governments. In 
Asia, it is probably these two countries which 
are of primary interest to Communist policy 
at present. 


246. Policy toward Japan will probably con- 
tinue along the routine line laid down over the 
last several years—propaganda to stimulate 
Japanese neutralism, disturb Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations,and maintain pressure for denial 
of bases to the US. The Soviet leaders prob- 
ably do not believe that they have the means 
to alter the situation in Japan in any impor- 
tant way forthe present. Likewise, they prob- 
ably regard the situation in Korea as stale- 
mated, although they will continue to agitate 
for withdrawal of US forces. 


247. Soviet policy in Southeast Asia appears 
to operate jointly with that of Communist 
China on the principle of shared influence. 
The Soviets will probably continue to give pri- 
mary emphasis to cultivating closer relations 
with neutralist governments in the area. 
They will maintain their effort to disrupt 
SEATO and to align uncommitted states with 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc on all broad international 
issues. They will also stress their willingness 
to extend economic aid to the Southeast Asian 
States and will tout the value of Communist 
| Methods as the best way to achieve the eco- 
nomic development these countries so desper- 
ately seek. However, we believe that, should 


favorable opportunities arise and should they 
estimate that the gains would outweigh the 
losses, the two Communist powers might sup- 
port a local Communist party in an attempt 
to seize power. At present, Indonesia or 
Laos seem the most likely places for such a 
development eventually to occur. 


248. Africae. As part of its effort in the 
underdeveloped areas, the USSR will almost 
certainly increase its activities in Africa dur- 
ing the next five years. It is already develop- 
ing diplomatic and economic relations with 
the newly independent states of Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Ghana, and is devoting some- 
what greater efforts to Libya and the Sudan. 
It has offered trade, aid, technical assistance 
and, in some cases, arms. Although Soviet 
policy is somewhat constrained by the desire 
not to appear to compete too obviously with 
Nasser in the primarily Arab and Moslem 
areas in which he hopes to extend his influ- 
ence, the USSR will almost certainly expand 
its efforts to establish its diplomatic and eco- 
nomic presence on the continent, to encour- 
age nationalist and anticolonial movements, 
and to attempt to end the exclusiveness of 
Western influence in most of the area. 


249. Up to the present the USSR has followed 
a policy of restraint toward North Africa, 
largely out of regard for Soviet relations with 
France and for the position of the French 
Communist Party. At some point, however, 
the USSR may abandon this policy. Internal 
developments in France or in Algeria might 
convince the Soviet leaders that they would 
gain more from open support of North African 
nationalism. In any case, material support 
may be given to the Algerian nationalists, 
though probably through Egypt rather than 
directly. Arms and economic aid offers will 
probably be pressed on the Tunisian and 
Moroccan Governments. 


250. Western Europe. Curront Soviet policy 
in Europe appears to be aimed more at con- 
solidating the USSR’s position in Eastern Eu- 
rope than at an early expansion of Soviet 
power beyond the present frontiers of the 
Bloc. In order to achieve greater security for 
Communist control of Eastern Europe, as well 
as to weaken the position of Western Europe, 
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. the Soviets are bound to regard the dissolu- 
tion of the NATO alliance and the withdrawal 
of US military power from Europe as basic 
objectives of their policy. These are the main 
purposes of all their maneuvers and proposals 
aimed at achieving “European security.” The 
more immediate Soviet objectives are to pre- 
vent an increase in West German military 
strength and the establishment of additional 
missile bases in Western Europe. Soviet dis- 
armament policy and its attendant propa- 
ganda is directed largely at these targets. 
Moreover, the Soviet policies in the Middle 
East, Asia, and Africa, apart from their in- 
trinsic importance, are themselves calculated 
to impose material and political losses on 
Western Europe and to encourage divisions 
there. 


251. The current Soviet diplomatic offensive 
over the status of Berlin is the most striking 
example of Khrushchev’s activist foreign 
policy. The Soviet leader must be aware that 
there is virtually no point of controversy be- 
tween East and West on which the West has 
so thoroughly committed itself, and that there 
can scarcely be a more dangerous interna- 
tional issue to push to the point of crisis. In 
raising the issue, the Soviets have had in 
mind the achievement of a number of major 
objectives. They seek to compel the Western 
Powers to deal with East Germany and thus 
to accord at least tacit recognition to the 
GDR. This in turn would constitute an im- 
portant step toward a ratification of the status 
quo in Eastern Europe, a development which 
the Soviets have long sought. Further, the 
removal of the Western presence from Berlin 
would permit the Soviets to handle the escapee 
problem and generally to reinforce the inter- 
nal security of their East German Satellite. 
They probably further calculate that the Ber- 
lin initiative, even if only partially successful, 
will stimulate a more receptive atmosphere 
for other Soviet proposals on Germany, par- 
ticularly disengagement and peace treaty ne- 
gotiations. In addition, the Soviets probably 
expect that a serious Western retreat on Ber- 
lin would bring into question for many West 
Germans the desirability of the NATO al- 
hance. 


252. It is mot clear why the Soviets have 
chosen the present moment to raise the Ber- 
lin issue, but their action is certainly in ac- 
cord with the generally hardening tone of 
their foreign policy. This in turn is related 
to their growing conviction, manifest over the 
last year or so, that their relative power posi- 
tion has improved. They are presumably act- 
ing on the assumption that what they de- 
scribe as “a shift in the relation of forces 
in the world arena” in their favor gives them 
an opportunity to test the solidarity of the 
Western Alliance over a major issue. The 
Soviet leaders probably intend to be cautious 
and tactically flexible. We believe that they 
will try to direct Soviet and East German 
maneuvering in a manner which will avoid 
military conflict with the Western allies, 
while at the same time they will be prepared 
to take advantage of any signs of weakness 
on the part of the West, or of inclinations 
to compromise on major issues. Neverthe- 
less, they have already committed themselves 
considerably, and we believe that the crisis 
may be severe, with considerable chance of 
miscalculation by one or both sides. 


253. We do not believe that the raising of the 
Berlin issue signalizes a Soviet willingness to 
move toward a settlement of the German 
problem as a whole on other than Soviet 
terms. We foresee no change at present in 
the USSR’s adamant opposition to German 
reunification despite the handicaps this im- 
poses on Soviet maneuverability in Western 
Europe. The Soviet leaders cannot contem- 
plate abandonment of East Germany because 
of the threat which would probably develop 
to their whole position in Eastern Europe, 
beginning with Poland. Over the longer run, 
a major political change in West Germany, 
such as might develop after the death of 
Chancellor Adenauer, could lead to a new and 
seemingly more flexible Soviet and East Ger- 
man approach to Bonn and to the reunifica- 
tion problem. The Soviets probably believe 
that a period of political uncertainty would 
ensue, and that party realignments would 
give them new opportunities to promote West 
Germany's separation from NATO and the 
withdrawal of Allied military forces, to achieve 
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international recognition of East Germany, 
and eventually a reunification scheme ac- 
ceptable to the USSR. 


254. Moscow probably has come to view the 
Communist Parties in Western Europe more 
as a vehicle for propaganda and agitation 
than as the basis for revolutionary action, 
at least for the next several years. While 
the long-range subversive and political poten- 
tial of these Parties will be cultivated, their 
present role is mainly to support Soviet for- 
eign policy objectives, such as arousing popu- 
lar concern against West German nuclear 
armament and the stationing of missiles in 
Europe. 


255. Latin America: The trend noticeable 
in the last year of increased Soviet attention 
to Latin America will continue during the 
coming five years. The USSR apparently esti- 
mates that current economic and political 











62 


differences between the US and Latin America 
and the elements of political instability in 
certain countries provide a op- 
portunity to expand Soviet influence. In the 
immediate future, Moscow will concentrate 
on broadening its diplomatic and cultura! 
relations and on trade or economic assistance 
offers in selective, politically sensitive situa- 
tions in order to expand Soviet influence on 
the governmental level and to facilitate both 
the overt and the subversive activities of local 
Communists. The most significant recent 
Soviet economic moves in Latin America have 
been the conclusion in October 1958 of a 
$100 million credit to Argentina for the pur- 
chase of Soviet petroleum equipment (the 
largest Soviet credit offer extended to any 
non-Communist country outside the Afro- 
Asian Bloc), large-scale Soviet purchases of 


Uruguayan wool, and the conclusion of a 
barter deal with Brazil. 
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TAPLE 4 = 
’ FSTIMATED GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIDUTION OF SOVIET AIRCRAFT BDY ROLE, 1 OCTONER 1958 mn 
North- West East \ 
kastern western Western Centrai Caucasus Central Far Fast 
EUROPE USSR ' USSR* JESK * USSK* USSK* USSK ’ Total = 
FIGHTER 
Jet (Day) 810 1.215 2,035 1.375 1,050 535 1.405 B41: 
Jet (AsW) 145 255 425 2960 240 10s "70 } 
ATTACK 
Jet iFtr) 90 - 75 75 as 325 
LIGHT BOMBER 
Jet 230 375 1,145 235 290 80 520 2.875 
MEDIUM BOMBER * 
Jet -- 230 787 104 15 — 189 1,325 
Prop — 18 159 iM 42 . 82 435 
HEAVY BOMBER _ — 40 to 50 50 to 60 _ — 10 to 15 100 to 125 
TRANSPORT 
Jet — — — -- -- - — 
Prop (Lt) 110 180 415 375 75 40 485 1L.é70 
Prop (Med) ~- 30 130 - 30 199 
HELICOPTER 
Light 20 45 109 100 5 5 80 355 
Medium — — -- 10 — — — 10 
RECONNAISSANCE 
Jet (Ptr) 45 — 5 5 10 65 
Jet (Lt Bmr) 55 90 160 20 40 30 95 440 
Prop (Seaplane) -- 50 10 — 25 — 60 145 
UTILITY/LIAISON 
Jet (LA Bmr) 50 20 30 — — -- 30 130 
Prop (Misc) 40 -_ 25 10 is 55 _ 145 
TRAINER 
Jet (Ftr) 110 117 175 106 80 36 141 765 
ROUNDED . os ee — ee _ 
TOTALS 1,700 2, 5.700 2,600 2,000 1,000 3,400 19.260 
‘East Germany, Poland, Hungary. *North Caucasus and Transcaucasus MD's 
*Northern and Leningrad MD's. *Turkestan and Siberian MD's 
* Baltic, Belorussian, Carpathian, Kiev, and Odessa MD's ‘Par East and Transbaikal MD's 
* Moscow, Volga, Voronezh, and Ural MD's *Includes medium bombers assigned to Naval and Tactical Aviatio 
-ty k#<> ht i4-P 65 
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TABLE 6 


LSTIMATED OPTIMUM PFRFPORMANCE OF SOVIET MEDIUM AND HEAVY BOMBERS 
For ()perational U.e to 1961 


(Calculated in accordance with US Mi! SOLIA Spec except that fuel reserves are 
reduced to permit a maximum of 30 minutes bolter at sea level, and 


aircraft operate at allitudes permitting maximum radius/range) 


CURRENT MODET.£ rOSSIDLE FUTURE DARVELOYPMENT * 
BULL, BADGER nisorw HKAK HADOEK BISON BiIsoMu Mi 
1958 ° 1958 ° 1960 * 1900 61° 

Combat Radius/Range (nm) 
a. 25.000 Ib. bombload —— —— - 26 1 oi 1750/7100 . 7750/5200 ~950/3090 

one refuel’ - . 3M 64800 5100 3700/7000 3950/7509 
b 10,000 ib bombload 1800/3300 1600/3100 2800/5°.00 4200 /8100 1800/3400 3000/5800 3260 / 6300 . 

one refuel’ 2400/4500 2300/4200 3650/7400 $750 2400/4600 4000 7800 4390/8550 s 
c. 3.300 Ib. bombload 2030/3700 1800/360U 2950/5800 4400/8709 2090 /3 S00 3100/6116 5 1/6600 ° 

one refuel* 2750/8000 2£00/ 4800 3700/7800 6100 2650 /5200 4150/8200 4450/8900 2450/3100 ° 
Speed/Altitude (kts/ft.) 
&. Maximum speed at 

optimum altitude’ 3£0/ 30,000 550/13,200 530/18,000 495/21,600 555/ 14,000 540/18 800 540/18 ,850 685/35 000 ° 
b. Target speed 

Laiget allitude’ 310/30,000 475/40,000 460/40,.909 410/41,900 475/42,300 460,/43,400 460 ‘43.400 £65/47.000 * 
Combat Celling (ft.)’ 36 500 45,400 44.000 41.200 46,700 46 500 46 $00 57.500 ° 
Terminal Target Altitude (ft.)°* 
a. 75.000 lb. bombload . . £2,500 18 200 54 20 54 200 
b. 10.000 Ib. bombload 41,500 50.000 $1.20 50.000 57 500 55 B00 $5 BOO 61 000 

42,000 51,500 54 600 51.000 54,300 56 500 $6 500 62,500 


c. 3.300 Ib. bombload 


‘Additional possible developments during the period of this estimate, for which no detatled performance characteristics have been estimated. are men- 
tioned in the Discussion, Chapter IV, paragraph 144 

* Refueling estimates based upon use of compatible tankers which provide approximately 30-40 percent increase tn radius/range 

*Future improvements of BISON and BADGER aircraft are based on normal expected improvements through the 1960 period, in particular, replacement 
of the present 16,000 Ib. thrust engines with those having a U»rust of about 20.500 Ibs 

*Jet medium bomber with supersonic “dash” capability 

*Capable of carrying 100 n.m. range ASM, of approximately 11,000 Ib. gross weight 

* Includes 500 nm. “dash” at Mach 1.5 

*For 10,000 Ib. bombload unless otherwise indicated 

*For 3,300 Ib. bombload 

* Service celling at maximum power with one hour fuel reserves plus bombload aboard. No range figure ts associated with thts altitude 
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AIRCRAFT 
Operational Date 





Soviet Designation 


Power Plants 
Number 


Type 


Combat Radlus/Range 
(num.) 


Payload 
Troops or 
Passengers or 
Cargo (lbs) 
Speed/Op. Alt. ' 
(Kts/ft) 


Crulse Speed/Alt. * 
(Kts/ft) 


Service Celling 


Remarks 


Piston 
530/1215 


20 
15 
3300 


165/5000 


130/13,000 


16,600 


Soviet 
version of 
DC-2 


SEU CRE? 


TABLE 8 


ESTIMATED PERFORMANCE OF SOVIET TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
(Calculated In accordance with US MII-C-SOLIA Spec) 





Piston 
665/1335 


21 
18 
5000 


220/ 10,000 


165/10,000 


26,599 


CRATE 
1955 


I-14 


2 
Piston 


7110/1569 


21 
18 
4600 


231/10,000 
140/10,000 


24,000 


CAMEL 
1956 


—— + 


Tu-104 


eo 


et 
0 


Turbo 


900/20 


on oo 


60 
50 
23,000 


580/SL 


430/32,800 


37,700 


Transport 
design 
based on 
BADGER 


BULL TYPE 


1956 


— C+ 


4 
Piston 


1670/3150 


25,700 
300/20,000 


196/10,000 


39,550 


Transport 
version 
of BULL 


COOT 
1958 


— 





1l-18 
(Moskva) 


4 


CAMP 


1959 


ray 
- 


Turboprop Turboprop 


1500/2800 


110 
75 
27,000 


410/27,000 


315/25,000 


30,000 


730/ 1440 


80 
20,000 
280/17,000 


230/ 15,000 


31,000 


Assault 
Transport 
called 
Whale by 
Soviets 


CLEAT 
1959 
Tu-il4 
(Rossiya) 


4 
Turboprop 


2500/5200 


230 
120 
55,000 


900/20,000 


400/25 ,000 


40,000 


New 
transport 
based on 
BEAR 


COOKER 
1959 


Tu-110 


4 
Turbojet 


1400/2500 


5 


a a 


8 
30,009 
550/13,750 


425/33,000 


43,000 


CAT 
1959 
An-10 
(Ukraina) 


4 


Turboprop 


665/1300 


"“¢ 
es 


64 
30,000 
400 /28,000 


300/25,000 


33,400 








‘Normal rated power. 


‘Constant altitude mission. 
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TURBOJET 


4 
Turbojet 


1800/3800 


185 
10 
45,01 U 


$35/20,000 
425/33,000 
50,000 

Prototype 


not 
observed 


—_-—— 


70 
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TABLE 9 


ESTIMATED OPTIMUM PERFPONMANCE OF SOVIET JET FIGHTERS'* 


(Calculated In accordance with US Mill C-SOLIA Spec. except that fuel reserves 
are reduced to pecmit a Maximum of 20 minutes endurance at sea level and 
Sirctalt operate at altitudes permitting maximum radius) 








PAGO! FRESCO PFRESCOC FRESCOD’ FAHNMER FLASHLIGHT A FACEPLATE * FITTER* 
Day A,B Day Day All- weather lhe All- weather Day All-weathers Day Aill-weather*® All-weather 
Aghter fighters Aghter fighter fighter Nghter Mgister fighter Nguter fighter Nighter 
Operational Current Current Current Current Current Current 1958 1958 1958 1959 1962 
Mazlaum Speed (Kts) 
Sea level $80 615 635 635 689 610 700 €90 PLO 825 800 
35,000 ft $30 $50 570 570 735 $40 ess 660 1.185 1,150 1.440 
40,000 ft $25 545 570 570 725 $35 wr) _ 1,180 _ — 
Combat Ceiling (ft) * $1,100 $5,100 $9,200 $2.70 61,109 49.300 61.300 $5,040 60.400 62 000 67 000 
with external fuel £"% B00 $3.40 58.600 58.300 59.700 46,1700 $9,100 60 000 $8.3u0 62,00 67.000 
Combat Radius inm.) 290 450 380 360 290 450 21 250 140 130 260 
with externa! fuel 49u 70U 640 610 655 $39 610 675 469 440 
Time toclimb to* 
40,000 ft (mins) 76 73 47 47 26 78 38° 26 35° 22 17 
with external fuel 68 106 66 65 79 ea 63° : 56° $5.1 
Armament 2x 23mm 2x 23mm 2x 23m 3 x 23mm 2 4 2}anm 2x 3?mm 3x 23mm 2 « 30min 2 «x 30mm 2x WOmm ° 
Guns 1x3?mm iz J mm la J?mm 1x J?mm 
and and and and and 
Rockets 76 « SSonem 76 x SSanm 76 x $S5mm 76 « SSenm 38 «x $Souumn 4a 220mm 
or 2 x 325m 4 «x 3250s or or 
4x 325mm 2x 325mm 2 x 220mm 
or of 
4x 220mm 4x 220mm 
or or or or or or 
Guided Missiles 4 AAM 2 AAM 4 AAR 2 AAM 2 AA 4 AAM 


= — + — -- — ——— ee ee tee _--— ee ee + _ ~ ee Lt ttt tt 


‘Unless otherwise noted, performance figures are calculated with interna! [uel only 

* Highest altitude at which aircraft can climb at the rate of 500 feet per minute With maximum power 

‘Data shown at gross take-off weight with maximum power unless otherwise noted 

‘FRESCO D and E have a limited all-weather capability (ie. equipped with search radar, but without tracking capability). The FE version, however, has no afterburner and has 
about the same performance as the A and B. 

* FISHBED, the delta-wing version of FACEPLATE. |s believed to have similar performance characteristics 

*FISHPOT., the delta-wing version of FITTER, is believed to have performance characteristics somewhat Inferior to FITTER'’s WNowever, it is estimated that the USSR will con- 
tinue to develop and improve FISHPOT as an all-weather Aghter for first operational use in 1959. FISHPOT appears compatibie with Installation of a search-track radar 

‘Miltary power (without alterburning) 
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TABLE 10 


ESTIMATED PERFORMANCE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF SOVIET EARLY WARNING AND GC! 


KADARS 














Year In Frequency EARLY WARNING RADA GROUND CONTROL INTERCEPT RADAR 
‘Type Service (mecs.) Detection Range (n.m.) Altitude Tracking ‘Range (nm ) Altitude Coverege 
Medium Bomber Fighter Coverage (ft) _ Medium Bomber Fighter | 
DUMBO Current 70 15 50-140 35-85 70,000 50-110 40-75 60,000 
TOKEN Current 2700-3100 80-180 70-100 60,000 80-110 50-70 80 000 
TOKEN/ROCK CAKE Current 2700-3100/ 
2615-2630 
KNIFE REST Current 70-85 50-140 35-85 75,000 
GAGE Current 2700-2800 160 100-160 80 000 
CAGE/PATTY CAKE Current 2700-2800/ 
S-Band 70-90 40-60 80,000 
nig MESH Current 
S-Band 2700-3130 170-210 100-120 80,000 100-120 80-90 80,000 
L-Band 550-600 170-210 100-120 80,000 
STRIKE OUT Current 2700-3100 170-210 100-120 60.000 
STRIKE OUT/ Current 2700-3100 100-120 80-90 80,000 
ROCK CAKE 
New Type 1960 up to 3000 250 100-160 100,000 1$0 —- 100,000 
New Type 1965 up to 3000 300 —. 100,000 250 -— 100,000 





eee ee 


Notes: 1. 


oe 











All radars listed as currently operational are believed to have height-finding capabilities, with the exception of GAGE and STRIKE OUT when 


used in an early warning role. 


2. With the exception of DUMBO, all of these radars are believed to be equipped with antiJamming devices 
3. All of these current types are belleved to be mobile except for the DUMBO, the GAGE and the GAGE-PATTY CAKE combination. 
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YEAR 


FLEET AKA 


COUNTRY 
Major Surface Ships‘ 





Heavy Crulsers 
Old Heavy Crulsers 
Light Crulsers 
Olid Light Crulsers 
Guided Missile Cruisers 
Destroyers 
Old Destroyers 
Guided Missile Destroyers 
escorts 
Total 


Submarines’ 


Long Range New 
Construction * 

Long Range New Design ‘ 

(Nonnuclear) 

Other Long Range 

Old Long Range 

Nuclear (Torpedo) 

Nuclear (Guided Missile) * 

Gulded Missile 

(Conventional Power) * 

Guided Missile (Converted 
to Topside Stowage) 


Hialtic 


SSR Sat. 


5 _ 

l _ 
41 3 
3 l 
12 2 
“a 666 
35 ~ 
4 _ 
5 _ 
1 _ 
Estimate 


ee ee . a eae . eee 


wa te +e eet ae iain - -°-~-= 
——— oo 
-8 Pe4 st 
TATILE il 
ESTIMATED BLOC NAVAL SHIPS 1 OCTOBER 1656 — MID-1963 
Mid- Mic Mid - Maid 
1 October 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 Rid -i6 
Northern —_— Black Sea Pacific Total All Fleets Total All Fleet: 
Com Com 
USSR Sat USSR Sat USSR China ISSR Sat. China USSR USSR UESR USSR USSR 
_ — 2 . 2 - 6 ~ -— 5 3 | } l 
-- — — - - - _ -—- -- 1 3 5 5 4 
6 — 5 . 4 — 20 - -- 19 19 19 19 14 
- — l . — - 2 -- -- 2 2 2 2 2 
_ _ -— = — — - — — 1 ] 3 4 y 
33 — 26 ] 36 4 136 4 4 145 135 12 120 116 
l ~ 3 4 7 5 -_ 7 17 2 2 34 
— -— -- - —- - - } 4 10 16 ae 
19 — 16 ] 34 4 81 3 4 86 91 56 101 106 
rt) = s3.UCti<( 8 7 60686 32 0—C—C<‘ 8 267 275 288 302 313 
105 —_ 59 . 56 7 255 — 7 255 255 255 255 255 
_ — -_ — — -— 4 — — 10 20 30 40 40 
13 _— -_- _— 2 4 <v -- 4 12 7 2 0 0 
16 — 3 — 9 — 35 — — 39 37 32 27 2 
— —_ -—- — — - -- — 1 3 5 9 14 
_ _— — -- —_ -- -- - -- | 3 6 9 3 
-- - -- -— _- -- -— — -- 2 5 11 is 22 


2 (W and/or Z class) now converted. 








Whenever decision taken to 


convert up to 20 of this type within 4 to 6 months 
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do so, estimate Soviets could 
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TAULE 11 (Continued) 


Mid- Mid- Mid- Mid- 
YEAR 1 October 1958 1y59 1460 1961 ive? Midi-1963 
FLEET AREA Baltic Northern Biack Sea Pacific Total Ali Fieets Total Al! Fleets 
Sat. & 
Com Com Com 
COUNTRY USSR Sat USSR Sat. USSR Sat USSK China USSR Sat. China USSR USSR USSR USSK USSR China 
Submarines’* (Continued) 
Medium Range New 
Const. * 33 ~ -— — - : 33 38 43 45 43 43 
Other Medium Range * 8 — - — - 4 i) 4 7 5 3 2 
Old Medium Range 2 l - -— 3 2 7 ! 7 6 6 6 b ] 
Short Range * 26 6 _ — 5 3 19 4 50 9 4 47 47 47 42 33 13 
Old Short Range 3 0 3 — 13 3 12 l 31 6 l 29 21 12 12 19 6 
Tota! wT Ww SS 8 6 100 20 TY) we Dd 448 0 452 452 463 469 $2 





— _ — ee ee ee ee ee —_-—-— —=-- 
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‘In addition to the major surface ships shown, we estimate in mid-1958 there were 1,969 minor surface ships In the Soviet service, and 599 tn the 
Satellites and Communist China. Minor surface ships include amphibious, mine warfare, and patrol ships. “Old” surface ships are those more then 
20 years old, 

**"Old” submarines are those 14-20 years old. 

*Conventional submarines of post-World War I] design and construction, including “W,”" “Z," and “'" Class long range, “Q” Class medium range, and a 


new medium range submarine. 
*New Soviet submarine programs now under way will probably tnclude ballistic missile submarine systems, and possibly also submarines designed for 
internal stowage of crulse-type missiles. While there ts little evidence on the progress of such programs, the Mgures given here take account of both 
possibilities. For further information as to types, see Chapter IV, paragraph 154 


*Submarines older than post-World War II but less than 14 years old 
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TABLE 12 


ESTIMATED CHARACTERISTICS AND PERFORMANCE OF SOVILT “Z," “W" AND “Q” CLASS SUNMAKINES 


Length/ Displacement (tons) Diving Armament Performance Speed (its) /Endurance in m.) Operation Radti °* 
Class Heam (ft) Surfaced/Submerged Limit (ft) Torpedo/Mine Surfaced Snorkeling Submerged nin /days on station 
“—- 290/26 1950/2290 650 24/48 Maximum 16/6900 1/7100 7/85 6400/1 
(long range) Crutsing 10/17,200 8/12,400 3/108 6000/17 
a e 240/22 1305/14 650 14/26 Maximum 15/6000 11/5109 id/8 4500/1 
(Long range) Crutsing 10/12,009 8/8300 4/144 4000/16 
“Q”" 165/17 400/465 459 8/12 Maximum 16/1700 12/1300 i5s/75 1500/1! 
(Med. range) Cruising 4/4600 8/2500 4/i4a4 1000/15 





—_—<-- — —_ -—--- 
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* These radii are based upon the following arbitrary patrol conditions: Each day of transit consists of 12 hours of surface running at 10 knots during 





























hours of twilight and darkness and 12 hours of snorke! running curing the day at 8 knots. Fuel consumption on station is based upon submerged 
running at 3 knots with sufficient snorkeling to maintain batteries 
TABLE 13 
ESTIMATED COMPOSITION OF PLOC MERCHANT FLEETS MID-1958 and MID-1963 
(Ocean-golng vessels, 1,000 GRT and up) 
Mid-1958 . Mid -1963 
Non-tanker Tanker Non-tanker Tanker 
No GRT DWT No. GRT #£DWT No. ORT #&#&=DWT No GRT DWT 

USSR 707 2,426,306 3,089,535 95 546,768 816,039 972 3,701,620 4,657,600 141 915,718 1,369,634 

EE 120 493,271 682,061 5 31,872 48,355 i71 707,471 961,421 13 110,930 166,942 

China 120 313,941 350,357 8 11,394 13,821 146 398,903 477,797 17 44,694 $7,821 

Total o47 3,233,520 4,122,853 108 $90,034 878,215 1,289 4,807,994 6,097,078 171 1,071,342 1,594,397 
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February 10, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
February 9, 1959 - 10:30 AM Al 


General Twining opened by telling the President of the visit of General 
Norstad, who had been in Washington for the week end. The purpose 

of his trip had been to testify before the Mahon Subcommittee (Defense) 

of the House Appropriations Committee. On Saturday morning General 
Norstad met with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The subject at that time had 
been the current U.S. position on contingency plans for Berlin, which : 
General Norstad had thought was very fine. To this the President added *° 
Secretary Dulles had had a successful trip to Europe and had reported 

that the French are taking 4 much more positive view on the Berlin ques- 
tion. (The Secretary had pointed out, however, that despite their resolu- 
tion, the French have wery little capability available in Europe itself. ) 


General Twining then mentioned the idea of a military representative to 
the tripartite rmeetings which are being held in Washington between 
Alphand, Caccia and Murphy. (These are being held in response to 

De Gaulle's desire for tripartite discussions within NATO.) Specifically, 
Admiral Dennison had been present at the first meeting, held recently, 

to brief on the subject of the Far East. The Joint Chiefs of Staff desire 

to terminate this procedure of providing a military representative at 

first chance, fearing that too many political problems will be pushed off 
on the military. General Twining promised that he would see Mr. Murphy 
on the subject. He added, however, that at the meeting between Secretary 
Dulles and General De Gaulle it had been helpful to the Secretary to be 
able to state that we provided a military representation to this tripartite 
meeting. General Tw ning believes that he has now arrived at an estimate 
of what De Gaulle «ants. Prunmarily, he desires to have a veto over the 
use of our Strategic Air Command, 
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General Twining then brought up the matter of personnel changes in 
Europe. General Norstad had voiced the desire to remain in his present 
job to the end of this Administration; specifically, he feels he should 
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wait until after the 1960 election. General Norstad had pointed out 
that he desires to retire rather than continue on active duty, since 
his investrnent in the European job is so heavy as to practically cut 
him off from any terms of reference of a job in the U.S. 


The President was in general agreement with General Norstad's de- 
sires, although he feels that late surmmer of 1960 would be a preferable 
time for the switch. He stated that he would like to make the change 
about three or four months before the end of the Administration. He 
would like General Norstad to remain on active duty after his return 
to the U.5S.; but he fully realizes the difficulty in readjusting from a 
position of SACEUR to any other. He asked General Twining to re- 
quest General Norstad to come and visit him next time he is in 


Washington. 


As to the timing of a departure by General Norstad, the President sees 
no problern. General Schuyler's changeover will occur in June 1959. 
His replacerment will eventually become SACEUR. This will make 
June 1960 the first time in which General Schuyler's replacement could 
take over from General Norstad, since it would require at least a year 
for an officer in the Chief of Staff position to "sell himself" to the 
European nations. The President pointed out that he had followed this 
procedure with General Gruenther, and that only in the case of General 
Ridgway had an officer been sent in from another area to take over 
that cormmand. 


General Twining then stated that General Norstad would favor General 
Taylor as his replacement, although they all realize that General Taylor 
has completed his tour as Army Chief of Staff, and the Secretary of 
Defense thinks it unwise to appoint him for a third term. Accordingly, 
General Twining feels that General Taylor could take over the position 
of Deputy CINC EUR, now held by General Palmer. On this the Presi- 
dent reviewed sore names of officers he would nominate for this position. 
He agrees with the difficulties in the appointment of General Taylor, but 
feels (and General Twining agrees) that the officer should come from the 
Army. Specifically, the President mentioned General Decker, General 
Davidson, and General Lermniteer. in response to General Twining's 
statermnent that General Lemniteer is slated to be Chief of Staff, the 
President answered that that officer should be groomed for General 
Twining's position, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Seme discus- 
sion of individual officer qualifications then followed, with Genera! 
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Twining expressing the view that if SACEUR is to be an Army officer, 

then the position of Deputy CINCEUR, presently held by General 

Palmer, should be held by an Air Force officer. He aleo stated that 
General Norstad is making every effort to consolidate some Army 
headquarters in Europe. To this the President responded with enthusiasm. 


The President then brought up the matter of a recent Air Force promo- 

tion list which had been sent to his desk. The promotion of the five " 
officers involved (to three star general) would have resulted in exceed- 

ing current vacancies; however, the recommendation had included no 

notation to that effect. 


As a corollary to this matter, the President expressed the opinion that 
there are too many high ranking slots in all three Services. He told ’ 
the story of a colonel in North Africa who had recommended his own 
promotion to brigadier general on the basis that he could not do his 

job as a colonel. When informed that he could then be sent home, the 
officer changed his mind. Further, the President pointed out that he 

had been a three-star general with a five-star British admiral under 

his cormmand. 


General Twining stated dat they are working on a study in this connec- 
tion and will make recommendations in the near future. He recognized that 
the President had normally been prompt in signing prormotions, and had 
recormmended in the strongest terms that under such circurnstances any 
prornotion should be accompanied by an analysis of the necessity for ex- 
ceeding the quotas and a complete presentation for the President. Gen- 
eral Twining had stated that the President should not be hit cold on these 
matters. The President admitted that he had been sormewhat shocked by 
the fact that there had been no indication on this promotion list that the 
quotas had been exceeded. 


The President now brought up the matter of publicity in connection w ith 
our defense posture. Specifically, he has been advised by General 
Persons that the American public should know more about missiles and 
armaments. In order to give proper publicity in this matter, General 
Persons feels that we should do sormething a little different. Speeches 
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are inadequate. Accordingly, it has been recormmended that the Presi- 
dent make a trip to a Strategic Air Command base, to Cape Canaveral, 
and to a NIKE site, and at each location, he should make an appearance 
to the presse and atternpt to give some understanding of what our defense 
structure is all about. Accordingly, he requests a restudy of our public 
information policies on the part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine 
what type of facts the President might give out under these circumstances. 


General Twining, while he expressed approval of this scheme, pointed 
out that facts and logic are often wasted when the opposition employs 
tactics sirmnilar to those of Senator Symington on the matter of airborne 
alert. While testifying before Congress, General Twining had been 
asked by Senator Symington how many aircraft were on airborne alert 
that particular day. There had been a recent exercise which involved 4 
an airborne alert in SAC, but that exercise having been terminated, 
General Twining so advised Senator Symington. As a result, Senator 
Symington had made a great issue of this matter to the effect that it is 

a share that none of our aircraft are on airborne alert and blamed the 
budget for this deplorable fact. Senator Bush had also expressed shock. 
When General Twining mentioned this later to General Power, he learned 
that Senator Symington had telephoned General Power that morning and 
asked how many aircraft were on airborne alert. General Power had 
given hirn the facts. As the result, General Twining has received a 
volume of mail, and in his answers, has cleared the recerd. In Gen- 
eral Twining's view, we have no need for an airborne alert and our 
capability to respond with SAC on fifteen minutes warning is adequate 
for our military posture. General Twining then proceeded to describe 
the tendency on the part of sorme people to discount everything but rela - 
tive ICBM capabilities. He pointed owt that our Air Force is four times 
the size of that of the Soviets and ten times as good. It does execute 
airborne alert exercises from time to time to keep the Soviets uncertain. 
General Twining expressed admiration for the performance of the 
Secretary of Defense in his testimony before Congress. 
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The President stated that he had spoken before about self-appointed 
military experts. He is considering another staternent about neurotics -- 
either honest or dishonest newrotics -- whe are so fearful that they adve- 
cate taking the entire SAC inte the air and keeping it there. He conceded 
that these people realized the aircraft must come down occasionally to 
gas up. General Twining expressed the view that the public must realize 
that the USSR has a capability te hit the U.S. and to live with this realica- 
tion. It is a hard fact of life. The President agreed except that he 
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pointed out that our estimates for the last four years have included 
the Soviet capability to destroy the U.5. 100%. This was first based 
on one-way bomber missions and is now based on the ICBM. He 
reiterated his stand for a reasonably adequate program. 





General Twining cont'‘nued the discussion on enerny capabilities by 
stating that in his testimony before Congress he personally admitted 
that he had previously fought for more bombers. He had been con- 
cerned over the Soviet capability to build BISONS and BEARS. How- 
ever, as it had turned out, the Soviets had not built these aircraft and 
now possess only 100-115 heavy bombers. Me had further pointed out 
to Congress that missiles are only as good as their launching sites. 
We have not as yet obtained any hard intelligence on any launching 
sites in the Soviet Union. 


The President and General Twining then reviewed the concept of a 
trip by the President to SAC, to a NIKE site, and to Cape Canaveral, 
and to issue staternents at each location. General Twining stated he 
would open a study on what might be said at these locations. in this 
connection, he made mention of the successful flight of the TITAN on 
February third, adding that this is the first missile which had been 
successful on its first launching. The President observed that manu- 
facturers in Denver had predicted this. 

* . . 
General Twining then canpleted his report on the Congressional hear - 
ings by describing the question on the subject of the missile gap. When 
asked how to re cedy the missile gap, he had anewered that we should 
merely produce lots of big ATLAS missiles. However, he does not advo- 
cate tm: The ATLAS is not the weapon that we would ultimately like, and, 
therefore, large quantities of this weapon would be obsolete soon. He 
does not believe the USSR is in a mood for general war, particularly 
in view of the pride that they take in having rebuilt their cities from 
World War Ul. He repeated the desires on the part of fearful people, 
stating that if we bought everything they advocated we would wind up 
spending $70 billion for defense alone. Finally, he had suggested to 
the Congress that they employ the word “operational” when discussing 
missile sites. He pointed out that there is no glamor to the subject 
of base building, only to the production of missiles. The President 
suggested we might mention to the Congress that every missile site 
near a city makes that city 4 prime target. General Twining now re- 
iterated his admiration for the performance of the Secretury of 
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Defense befor<s these hearings. In this connection, the President 
expressed the view that Secretary McElroy, while he should not be 
made to look too partisan, possesses talents which are such that he 
should not be lost to Government service when this particular job is 
terminated. 


* 
2 ¥ * 


As a matter of interest, General Twining then mentioned the atti 

of the Congress relative to jurisdiction, which had caused considerable 
disturbance for a couple of days during the hearings. Primarily, 
Congress fears that the Executive is taking over prerogatives which 
are provided theoretically by the Constitution to them. In particular, 4 
the prerogative of raising and maintaining "armies." The main prob- 
lem is that of personnel strengths of the Army, the Marines, and the 
Reserve components. In the course of these discussions, General 
Twining mentioned that the Secretary of Defense had been grilled ex- 
tensively. Finally, he had stated flatly that he did not pretend to be 

a lawyer, but that whatever the President had done in this matter he 
concurred in and thought it was right. Although the President had not 
been aware that the prerogatives question had been a major issue re~ 
cently, he was quite familiar with the pattern. The Army, Marines, 
and Reserve components would be, in his view, the only logical areas 
in which the politicians would be concerned, primarily because these 
are the areas in which the Administration is cutting back. When an 
installation is cut out it does injury to some locality. 
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This resulted in some discussion of the motives of individual Congress- 
men, particularly in the matter of interfering with Administration plans 
for projected force structures. In this connection, General Twining 
mentioned that Representative Arends had come and hit hard on the 

side of the Administration, stating that it is not the function of the 
Congress to interfere in military strategy. Even Mr. Vinson had added 
some words of help in this regard. Here the President stated that he 
was not overly concerned with this particular item since he felt he 
could handle it. He digressed to point up that in the matters of hous ing 
and depressed areas, where the Congress appears determined to ex- 
pend large sums in excess of those recommended, he must win. If 

not, he fears the most serious consequences to the value of the dollar. 
He pointed out an article he had read today in the New York Times 
financial section which indicated a movement of U.S, capital overseas 
which is reaching the proportion of a "flight from the dollar." Ap- 
parently private investors are convinced that the Europeans are building 
a more viable economy than ours and will overtake us. 
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General Twining then mentioned a matter pertaining to command 

structure of Unified Commands. In the old law the term “operational 
control” had been employed, implying only the vaguest type of com- 

mand. The new law has undergone a change in wording which now 
substitutes the term “operational command.” In the course of the 
proceedings, the term of operational commani had been defined the 

same as the old operational control. Based on this, the Marines 

have complained to the Congress about the definition of operational 
command as employed by the Department of Defense, and which, by 

the President's desires, gives the Unified Commanders complete 
cormmand responsibility except for technical administrative matters. 
In the course of the hearings, Mr. Vinson had asked General Twining , 
for the Departrnent of Defense definition. General Twining had ex- 

plained the difference. Mr. Vinson had then requested that the new 
definition be incorporated into the Congressional Record. This has 

been done. In this matter, the President stated he was not concerned, 

for he is the Commander-in-Chief and can construe the wording as he 

sees fit. He can be called to account for this matter only by the courts. 


. * « 


As General Twining was departing, the President asked that he take a 
check into the matter of comparative grades and position vacancies 
among the three Services. This had come to the President's attention 
primarily through briefings that had been held by the Navy requesting 
new legislation to overcome their rather consicerable World War Il 
hump. He cited certain cases with relation to promotion inequities 
within and arnong Services. General Twining said he would check into 
the matter with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


p> 
SD Ten horr k 2 


John S. D. Eisenhower 
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February 12, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
February 12, 1959 - 10:40 AM (After NSC) 


Others present: Secretary McElroy 
Secretary Quarles 


General Twining 
General Goodpaster 


Major Eisenhower 





The President called this meeting to discuss the 1968 projection of our 
atomic weapons requirements. In particular, he is concerned, in 

making our long-term estimates, over the use of the actual term 
"requirements." He feels that when we deal with numbers in these | 
circumstances we should call them "estimates under bad conditions." . 


The President stated that he is not addressing right now the matter of 
$145 million for a plutonium reactor with a convertible feature. We 

are far enough down the road now that he is not going to fight that project. 
He dislikes, however, the process in which the Joint Chiefs of Staff state 
so-called "requirements" to the Congress, causing the figures so listed 
to practically govern our future actions, 


The President emphasized that in this meeting he is merely desirous 
of expressing his doubts and is not issuing a directive. He fears that 
we have developed a shibboleth which we are then required to live by. 
In short, we are not being governed by common sense. 


UT UOTRLOTTGNd 203 petzsTssetooed, 


Mr. McElroy agreed that the difference between "requirement" and 
"estimate" is a technical question. However, the President pointed out 
that the use of the term "requirement" invites demagogues to treat these 
figures with the sanctity of the psalms and parables. 
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Mr. McElroy expressed general agreement with this approach and pointed 
out that the figures ultimately used in this connection were greatly re- 
duced from the original service submissions and were indeed considerably 
reduced from the requirements as stated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
President, however, continued by recalling to mind a graph on our 1968 
atomic weapons figures which indicated a stockpile which he considered 
astronomical, These figures as the President recalled, would be attained 
by July 1, 1958, if a certain new plant were installed, Without that plant, 
the figures would be reached by January 1, 1969. Some of these days, in 
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his view, we are going to realize how ridiculous we have been and at 
that time we will try to retrench. In particular, the President pointed 
out that the Executive Branch itself has been fairly sensible, but ha bs 
been pushed by dernagogues and special interests. , 


ig 


The President expressed understanding of the problems of the Joint ‘+>. 
Chiefs of Staff in testifying before a hostile Congress. He agreed with 
Mr. McElroy that the best way for a hostile Congress under these cir- 
curnstances to attack the Administration is to attack it for not fulfilling 
its military requirements. Mr. McElroy pointed out that the concept 

of efficiency in government represents the "hard sell" rather than the 
"easy sell," 


Mr. Quarles then offered certain background in this area. He stated 
that the Department of Defense had resisted the AEC on the matter of 
forecast of requirements so far in advance as ten years. The AEC 

feels, however, that it is necessary to forecast requirements this fz" 

in order to plan efficiently the construction of our production capacity. 
Mr. Quarles and Admiral Radford had taken the initial position that our 
plutonium supply is adequate. However, this position had been overtaken 
by service requirements for the DAVY CROCKETT and for small nuclear 
warheads for air defense. These two programs require much plutonium. 
The second position then taken by Mr. Quarles and Admiral Radford had 
been that a certain amount of additional plutonium was needed, but not in 
large quantity since we would have the opportunity to increase efficiency 
by continued testing. Upon the implementation of the current test suspen- 
sion, the Department of Defense could not see any further position beyond 
that of moderate increases in plutonium, 


Mr. McElroy then outl wed the tack which the Department of Defense 
follows on these matters. Since the estimated requirements of the 
Department of Defense always exceed the amount of available plutonium 
by large amounts, the Secretary of Defense had estimated that in order 
to obtain a small bite we must raise our estirnated requirements con- 


siderably. He pointed out the relationship between req its and 
time. If we are given a few more years, our annual pri ‘u-'\ a can be 
considerably reduced. He added, however, he realizes ve term 


"requirements" is a poor word. 


The President again focused on the term "requirements" with a thought 
that the number of weapons actually required in 1968 is probably required 
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in 1961. Therefore, a statement of figures as 1968 requirements would 
invite an emergency mobilization in order to produce them quickly. 


Mr. Quarles, in this connection, pointed out that the progression from 
1963 to 1968 does not represent significant increase in the number of 
weapons or in yield; what it does represent is an increase in tactical 
weapons. This progression is more expensive in terms of plutoniurn. 
He admits we would like to reach these levels in 1963 but reasonable 
production rates require a stretch-out to 1968. 


In connection with small weapons, Mr. Quarles continued, the military 
has stated before Congress that we need a figure much higher than that 
submitted by the Department of Defense. This has made the Joint Com- 
mittee highly critical of us. 


The President again repeated his concern with the impact on Congress. 
lf we state that we have a requirement now which will not become avail- 
able until 1968, Congress will be tempted to spend $20 billion this year 
in this field alone. The President understands the need for small 
weapons in air defense and missile defense, although he pointed out that 
the three scientists who had visited him the day before (Drs. Land, Purcell 
and Killian) had shown less enthusiasm than he has heard at other times 
in this area. The President continued that when we come to supplying 
small yield weapons for the Infantry and the Marines we are getting into 
the area of marginal utility. He does not visualize great stockpiles of 
these weapons around the periphery of the USSR. He pointed out further 
that our total current megaton capability is estimated so high that if we 
should employ this quantity of atornic weapons, the fallout from our own 
weapons could destroy our own country, and indeed the entire Northern 
Hemisphere. He further expressed the view that we are taking council 
of our fears. He reiterated that we should push atomic weapons for 

air defense but be more moderate in development of tactical atomic 
weapons. He suggested that we indoctrinate ourselves that there is such 
a thing as common sense. Mr. McElroy agreed and stated that the De- 
partment of Defense had fought this line of reasoning when they cut 
service requests. 


The discussion then turned to the subject of military experts, with the 


President expressing the view that if you try to fight a war with a Board 
of Political Directors, you will soon find all military cornmanders being 
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told by Congress exactly what they need. Mr. McElroy also pointed 
out the number of military “experts” available in Congress. The 
President illustrated the types of difficulties under which the military 
works in wartirne, citing anecdotes from his own experiences in the 
Operations Division of the War Department right after Pearl Harbor. 


SD Qahawrr 


Johan S. D. Eisenhower 
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National Intelligence Estimate: "Estimate of the World Situation" 


NIE 100-59 Washington, February 17, 1959. 


[Source: Department of State, INR-NIE Files. Secret. 17 pages of 


source text not declassified. | 
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—hKcreary 18, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE: 


SUBJECT: Defense Presentations to the President 


Pursuant to the understanding reached during discussions with 
you, Mr. Quarles, and General Twining on February 6, 1 plan to 
echedule a series of special meetings with the President which will 
be devoted to a discussion of major policy questions with respect to 
military missions aod related weapons systems. Attendance at such 
meetings will be restricted to the following: 


The President 

The Vice President 

The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of Defense 

Yn Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Director of Central Intelligence ~~ for item 1 only 
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Lm FF oh 
oa Seta Special Assistant to the President for Science 
- - and Technology (Dr. Killian) 
' : Special Assistant to the President for National 
4 Security Affaire (Mr. Gray) 
- Vhite House Staff Secretary (General Goodpa ster) 
: ss Z - Assistant White House Staff Secretary (Major Eisenhower) — 
- / =" Executive Secretary, National Security Council (Mr. Lay) 


These meetinge will be held in the Cabinet Room. 


The following four major areas will be considered in these special 
meetings: 


(1) Strategic nuclear striking force requirements and capabilities, 
including the ‘ optimum mix" both of weapons systems and of 
targets. (References: NSC Actions Nos. 18646, 1994, 2009) 


(2) Continental defense against aircraft and missiles (excluding 
antisubmarine warfare). (References: NSC 5802/1; NSC 
Action No. 2009) 
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(3) Ceatral of the seas, with particular reference to antiseb- 
raarine warfare. (References: Report by the Panel on | 
Aatisubmarine Varfare of the President's Science Advisory | 
Committee dated December 1, 1958; Study being prepared 
for the President by the Comparative Evaluatioas Group, 
persuant to NSC $815) 


(4) Tactical forces and requirements for tactical weapons 
systems. (References: Paragraph 14, NSC $810/1; NSC 
Action No. 1934) 


I must say to you that as to the fourth area, I myself am sot 
satisfied with the description of it and it may be that we should talk 
further about the scope and sature of this part of the overall study. 
However, I feel that it should be included and it seems to me that the 
kiade of questions asked with respect to it are appropriate. 


A useful procedure might be for you te have prepared a concise 
discussion paper on each topic which could be circulated in advance on an 
“Eyes Only” basis, ome copy each, to those who will attend the special 
meetings. Any further reproduction aad circulation would be subject to 
your determination. I should hope you would identify major issues and cast 
them in a form appropriate for discussion aad consideration try the 
Presidest. ht would seem probable that major national security policy 
iseuves identified during these discussions would later be taken to the 
National Security Council. 


lac attachiag a list of some of the kinds of policy questions which 
might be considered. I shall be glad to diecuss with you further, ae 
necessary, the scope of coverage of the four topics. 


it would be helpful if you coald indicate feasible target dates for 
each topic. 


I wish to confirm the withdrawal of the request contained ia my | 
memorandum of Jasuary 17, 1955, subject, “Presentation tc the National 
Security Council om Aircraft Programs,” inasmech as ite purpose will be 
served by the plan above eset forth. 
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(Signed) Gordon Gray 


Goréor Gray | 
Incl. Special Assistant to the President 
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Cuestions for Consideration } 
1. Strategic Nuclear Striking Force 





a. What will be the effect of the appraisal of the relative merits 
of alternative target systems, directed by NSC Action No. 2009, upon the 
sise and compositice of the striking force? 


b. In the light of the appraisal referred to in a above, what is 
the most desirable mix of missile systems from the poiat of view of our 
optimum strategic nuclear striking capacity on the one hand, and from 
the point of view of the greatest degree of invulnerability on the other 
hand, and can these be easily reconciled? 


c. Is there « valid requirement to develop another generation of 
strategic bombers, taking into account the probable capabilities of enemy 
defenses and the problems of maintaining such aircraf tn an alert status? 


4. Would it be desirable to extend the effectivences of POLARIS 
missiles by adapting them for ase on surface vessels, and on land beees, 
assuming the development of an appropriate mobile launching anit? 


@. Should farther priority be given to MINUTE MAN by the 
earlier establishment of a production capability and by seeking to afford 
it more mobility? What effect would further emphasis on MINUTE MAN 
have on the TITAN and ATLAS missiles program? 


{. What le the proper balance between procurement of additional 
retaliatory weapons and expenditures to protect those now available 
against surprise attack? 


2. Contisaental Defense 





a. What are the best means Gor defending the striking force? 
What mixture of active defenses, hardening, dispersal, and quick reaction 
leads to the greatest certainty of survival for the striking force? How 
does this best mix change with Soviet capabilities 7 


b. Assursing that point defenses will be required. what areas are 
to be protected ~~ SAC bases or aerban industrial areas, or both? 


c. In the light of the changing nature of the Soviet attack 
capability, how should air defenses be allocated as between the manned 
bomber threat and the ballistic missile threat? 
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4. Are our present programs for early warning against aircraft 
and missiles adequate to the changing threat? Wil) eur comrounications 
have the certainty and reliability to ineare that al) forces can respond 
whea warcing ie received’ 





e. What facilites have we sow for determining that our bases are 
under atteck? What facilities for disseminating this information? 


{. WI the concept of perimeter, area and point defense continue 
to have validity in the 1960-65 period? 


g. What ie an appropriate balance between manned interceptors, 
interceptor missiles and ground-to-air miselles? 


h. To what extent do cur present continental defenses meet the 
threat ef missiles launched from eubmarines? What measures have 
promise to be effective against this threat? 


i. Ie there a seed for more centralised management of the various 
aspects ef continental air defenee? 


ubtez0% 
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5. Control of the Seas ~~ Antisubmarine Warfare ' 





a. In what ways can our present ASW capability be improved? | 


b. Should further emphasie be placed on methods for broad 
ocean surveillance? 


_ 27 — = 


¢. le the effort currently being devoted t) ASW commensurate 
with the threat: 


(1) against the continental U.S. 7? 
(2) against task forces and against shipping’ 


4. Ie there a need for more effective, centralized Grectica of 
the ASW effort? 
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4. Tactical Forces 





a. In the event of general war involving @ nuclear exchange, is 
it assumed that there will be @ requirement for farther deploymet of ground 
forces oversess? Li #0, cam the probable requirements be determined? 
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b. Taking inte account car commitments and the satare of the 
threat with respect to hostilities short of general war, do our tactical 
forces have adequate mobility, Mexibility and readiness? Should this 
requirement have priority over mobilisation reserves for general war? 


¢. Deo present programs provide aircraft and weapons wholly 
appropriate te such tactical combat? 


4. Is there a need for so many Gflerent tactical weapons (i.e. . 
the 280-mwn gun, the 88-inch howiteer, the 155-mm howitser, HONEST 
JOHN, LITTLE JOHN, LACROSSE, SERGEANT)? 


e. Is there an clement of overlap between the Army's growing 
areenal of short-range missiles and the Air Force's tactical aircraft; 


and Uf eo, is tiie desirable? 


{. What will be the requirement for small saclear weapons to 
equip ground forces’? Can thie requirement be met by our programmed 
production capabilities 7 


g- Ise there an appropriate balance between the arnount of 
resources being devoted to BW-CW procurement and those devoted to 
research? 
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Subfect: Port Security (KSC Heeting, 2/26/59) 






shower: Pacers, 1953-61 : 
(ann Whitman file) 
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1. The next item for consideration is a report to the Council 
in response to sn BSC Action of 2/19/58 in connection with the ap- 
proval of U.S. Policy on Conticental Defense. At that tine, Treas- 
ury and Justics were requested to seek new legislation, and draft 
a new Executive Order. The objective was to increase the effective- 
ness of that portion of the Port Security Program which provides 
for the exclusion of subversives from employment on U.S. merchant 
vessels, end from restricted port areas and waterfront facilities. 


2. For reasons which Treasury and Justice may wish to elabor 
ate upon today, they have recamended efeinst the obtaining cf 
lezgisletion and the issuance of the Executive Order called for in 
the previous NSC Action. 


3. Tho considerations which prompted the Council's action of 


-_- o_O — 


for the protection of vessels, ports, end waterfront 
facilities against sal-otege and other subversive acts. 


be Pursuant to the 1950 statute, Executive Order 
10173 was issued, providing in effect that no person 
shall be employed es a seaman on a U.S. msrchant vessel, 
nor shell any person be given eccess to a restricted * 
waterfront fecility unless the Comnanéant of the Coast 
Guard is satisfied that such persons are not security 
risks. This Frecutive Order is still in effect. 


c. By 1956, the Coast Guard had checked hundreds 
of thousends of seamen and dockworkers against U.S. agency 
files, with the result that the Comiandant denied seazen's 
papers and dockworkers cards to over 3000 individuals - 
(sone 4.00 of whom the FBI had listed for possible detention 


in the event of a wartime ensrgency). 3 


&.. In 1956, a Federal Cirenit Court ruled (Parker v. 
Leater) that the denial end revocation procedures followed 
by the Ccast Guard under the Fxecutive Order failed to 
meet the constitutional requirements of due process, in=- - 
cluding the right to ccenfront and cross-examine Goverment 
witnesses. The Cocrmaandant of the Coast Guard was crdered 
by the Court to issue zsemen's papers, forthwith, to those 
persons previously denied them. As of 6/30/58, the Con 
mandant hed cozmplied with the Court order by granting 
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epplications of over 300 persons whom he had previously 
denied papers because he considered them to be security 


risks. 


@. Treasury previously pointed out several practical 
problers posed by the Federal Court ruling, inoluding the 
following: (i) the Coc-andant of the Coast Guard is 
compelled by Court order to take action contrary to that 
required of him under the present Fxecutive Order, (2) 
it may not be possible to produce certain confidential 
infornants es witnesses in hearings to revoke the papers 
of a subversive, and (3) witnesses who micht be available 
for testimony are scattered, and funds for witness fees 
are lacking. (As of 6/30/58, Coeat Guard had revoked 
papers in 2 casesj heerings were pending in k cases3 the 
availability of witnesses who could appear to testify 
was being exemined in 65 casesj witnesses were unavail- 
eble in k ceses; data and witnesses were considered 
to be insufficient at this time in 99 cases; and 10S 
cases remained to be processed with a view to determin- 
{ng whether hearings should de instituted), - 





Ann Whitman file) 
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( bh. Against this background, the Council adopted and the 
President approved, as part of U.S. Continental Defonse Policy 
(Nsc 5002/1), a Port Security section which provides that the 
various measurss for the protection of U.S. ports and vesscls 
shall includes “such exclusion of subversives from vessels and 
waterfront fecilitics as is feasible, having cue regerd for legal 
procedures and rights". Based on that policy, Treasury subaitted 
and the President approved on ),/21/58 the details of an overell 
Port Security program which includes a screening program under 
which the Coast Guard will (a) request FBI name and fingerprint 
checks of applicants for seamen‘'s papers and dockworkers! cards, 
(>) keep a list of the persons on whom derogatory informatisn is 
obteined, and (c) on a selective basis, hold hearings to revoke 
the papers and cards of persons considered to be security risks, 
in those cases whore action cen te taken with a reasonable prod- 
ability of success, in eccordance with procedures acceptable to tt 


* 


courts.. oe *- 


Se Meanwhile, Treasiry and Justice were asked to propose le; 
lation, and draft an Executive Order, to strengthen the approved 
Port Security screening program. As reflected in the Justice tra: . 
mittal which hes been circulated to the Council, both Treasury an | 
Justice recommend acainst seeking additional legislation in this 
field because it would not stand the test of constitutionality an 
would raise "broader issues” which might reduce the effectiveness 

' of the progres... With respect to the drafting of the Executive 
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Order called for by the. NSC Action, Treasury proposed an amendzent © 
to the present Order wich would require the Coast Guard to cbhserve 
dus process in the holding of revocation hearings; however, Justice 
recommends to the Council that an Exccutive Order not be issued 
"pending legislative and fudicial developmeats with respect te 
other personnel security programs". In discussions at ths ?P1 


' Board, and in conversations which I have had with the Attorney Gen- 


eral, it has been indicated that Justice is primarily concerned 
over the prospect that new legislation or Executive Order provis- 
ions which would open up the issue of the right to confront wite 
nesses and thereby prejudice the outcomes of present Court proceed- 
ings involving tse Industrial Security Program, : 


6." Both of the N3o's Internal Security Comaittees (which sre 
represented here today) have submitted views on the position taken 
by Treasury and Justice. The IIC haa stated that (a) it is concerned 
over the apparent trend toward backing a from vsrious security 
programs as a result of recent court decisions, (b) in spite of the 
aifficulties presented by those decisions, the Executive Branch 
should nevertheless de all that it can to proserve necessary secur- 
ity procedures, (c) the Port Security Progran is but one of the 
security programs considered necessary to protect essential industry 
end other facilities, snd (d) it is necessary to take a long, hard 
look at what eppears to te a softening of our attitude toward neces- 
sary security measures, and ¢a=® an eceressive policy should be 
followed to implement them within the framework of constitutional 
requirements. The ICIS hss advised that (a) it does not object to 
holding a new Executive Order in abeyance, on the understanding that 
the Coast Guard is presently proceeding under discretionary authority 
to proceed in solective cases against seamen and dockworkers on 
vhom there is derogetory information, and (b) although proposed 
legislation is necessary in the countering of the clandestine in- 
troduction of nuclear weapons and other subversive activities, it 
ie recogni,ed that the necessary legal procedures rust meet con- 
etitutional issues already passed on by the courts. 


7- Based on all of the above considerations, the Planning | 
Board. recorsmends that the Council adopt and the President approve 
the following actions — 


1. Agree that the submission of the draft legis- 
lation and Executive Order called for in ESC Action 
1862-f de held in abeyance by Treasury and Justice pend- 
ing the “legislative and judicial developments with res~ 
pect to other personnel security programs" referred to 
in the Justice memoranduz thich was cireulated to the NSC 


on 1/7/59 . 


2. Rote that the Treasury Department will continue 
to implement, to the bost of its ability, the provisions 
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of Pare 19 of MSC SE02/1, and of Per. 8 of the Port 
Security progres epproved by the President on },/21/58, 
concerning the exclusion of subversives from yessels, 


ports and waterfront facilities. 


3. Kote that, although recent court dosisions make 
it impossible to carry out certain internal security | 
programs effectively, it is nevertheless important that 
the responsible agencies of the Executive Branch xske 
every effort to implement necessary internal securit 
moesures within the fremevork of constitutional requ 


ments. 
8, CALL ON the Attorney General. 


9. CALL 0% the Acting Chairman of the IIC, Mr. Al Belmont, 
Assistant to the Director, FBI. 


-10., CALL ON the Chairman of ICIS, Hr. Walter Yeagley, Assiast- 
ant to the Attorney Gencral in cherge of the Internal Security 


Division. 
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| OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL Fiche 


Washington, D. C. 


COPY. | February 25, 1959 


~* 


Honorable Gordon Gray > 

Special Assistant to the President 
For National Security Affairs 
Executive Office Building 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Gray? 

I am enclosing, for your information, a copy of a 
letter which I have addressed to the Director of the Bureau df 
the Budge+, following the discussion of the Port Security 
Screening Program in Secretary Anderson's Office. 

Sincerely, 


/s/WILLIAM P, ROGERS 
Attorney General 
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COPY February 25, 1959 


Honorable Maurice H. Stans 
Director 

Bureau of the Budget 
Washington 25, D. C, 


Dear ost Stans 


‘Under date of November 24, 1958, I returned, without 
my approval, a proposed Executive “order entitled, "Amending 
Regulations Relating to the Protection and Security of Vessels, 
Harbors, Ports and Waterfront Facilities," In doing so I - 
recommended that further consideration of this proposed Order 
or any other order proposing changes in the Port Security: 
Program be held in abeyance pending legislative 
Gevelopments with respect to other personnel security programs, 





The problem of strengthening the Port Security Program 
has been re-examined within this Department and has been the 
subject of a discussion with the Secretary and Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, The proposed Executive Order, by conforming 
the provisions of Executive Order 10173 to the program con- 
ducted by Treasury under that Order subsequent to the Ninth 
Circuit decision in Parker v, Lester, would have served to. 
eliminate a dilemma which has faced the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, in that the Commandant has been forbidden by 
court order from discharging fully his responsibilities under 
Executive Order 10173. However, it is agreed that the pro- 
posed Order would not have enabled Treasury to conduct a more 
effective screening of merchant mariners and dock workers 
than that currently being conducted under the limitations 
imposed by court decision, It is also agreed that because 
of the problem of confrontation it does not appear possible at 
the present time to strengthen the Port Security Screening °: 
Program either by legislation or executive ms 
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Final resolution of the issue of confrontation in one 
Personnel Security Program will logically lead to insistence, 
judicial or otherwise, that the same rule be applied in the 
other programs. Since the Port Security Screening Program 
involves persons who are neither employees of the United 
States nor employees of contractors of the United States, it 
would appear that security interests would be better served 
if this issue were to be considered in connection with the 
more critical Federal Employees or Industrial Personnel 
Security Programs. As a practical matter it appears that 
some resolution of the confrontation issue may be fast 
appreaching. Already a number of bills have been introduced 
this session of Congress relating to various aspects of 
Personnel Security Programs and the Supreme Court is expected 
to hear argument during March on the case of Greene v. McElro 
which will test the validity of the Industrial Personnel 


Security Program, 
Sincerely, 


Attorney General 
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Space Administration (Item 1); and the Attorney General (Iten 2). 
Also attending the meeting vere Mr. Alan H. Belmont for the Chair- 
man, Interdepartzental Intelligence Conference (for Itex +4y 
Chairzan, Interdeparteental Committee on Internal Security (for 
Item 2) the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; Admiral Arleigh 

C Burke for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Steff; the Director of 

’ Central Intelligence; the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the 

Secretary of Defense; the Special Assistants to the President 

for National Security Affairs, for Science and Technology, and for 
Security Operations Coordination; Assistant Secretary of State 
Gerard C. Smith; Acsistant Secretary of Defense John N.Irvin, II; 
the Chairman, Guided Missile and Astronautics Intelligence Comittee; 
the White House Staff Secretary; the Assistant White House Staff 
Secretary; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive 
Secretary, NSC. 


There follows « susmary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the main pointe taken. 
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concluded the discussion by stating that if he 
retreat would be « slow ove if the decision of 
vere unfavorable in the case of Greene v. McElroy. 


of January 25), the letter from the Attorney General to the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, on the subject, dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1959 (circulated at the seeting), and the discussioa 
in the Pleaning Board (presented orally at the meeting by 
the Special Assistant to the President for National Security 


Affairs). : 
b. Agreed that the subzuission of the draft Lstion and 
Executive Order called for ia NSC Actica -f should be 


held in abeyance pending the “legislative and Judicial de- 
velopoents with respect to other personnel security prograzs” 
referred to in the senorandus by the Departzent of Justice 
C enclosed vith the reference senorandus of. January 7 and the 
. letter from the Attorney Geoeral to the Director, Bureau of 


the Budget, dated February 25, 1959. 


¢. Hoted that the Treasury Department will nevertheless con- 
tinue to implement, so far as possible, the provisions of 
paragraph 19 of NSC 5502/1, and of paragrayh 8 of the Port 
Security program approved by the President on April 21, 1958, 
relating to **e exclusion of subversives from vessels, ports 
: and waterfront rectlities. 


4. Koted that, although recent court decisions cake it is- 

~ possible to carry out certain internal security progress 
effectively, it is nevertheless important that the responsible 
agencies of the Executive Branch make every effort to inple- 
ment necessary internal security measures vithio the frame- 
work of constitutional requirements. , te’ 


NOTE: The above actions, as approved by the President, subse- 
quently transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Attorney General for appropriate iaplementation, and 
to the Interdepartoental Intelligence Conference and Inter- 
acpartaental Committee on Internal Security for information 


and guidance. 
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ave the actual putting inte operation of this scheme to 
his successor and the Secy agreed sayinz President only hod another 

6) year and a half in office and might consider this something not 
necessarily to do himself but to leave to his successor. Secy 

said he just wanted to let CAl krcw about his concern on this matter. 


CAH said he was sorry he missed the Secy's earlier call and 
understood Secy had reached Mr. Merchant. Secy said he was just 
checking in on the Soviet rescconse. CAH reported on Fresident's 
latest messaze to Macmillan and said the reference to Dieflenbecher 

. sitting in with President and Macmillan had been imocked out at 
suggestion of Mr. Merchant. Secy thought this was good; said he 
thinks Macmillan eherishes the sort of tete-a-tete relationshio 
with the President md the Secy and would not like the idea. 


Discussed Secy's health. 
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Wat. Potvs> “lewic- on tee crearicaséc- slen. ‘sie 4us* wreted 
<0 be ovre Cai is avnare of secr Mylles'’ deen enncern cho-+t 
4¢, as ~*c om isg.he t=érks it «12 Se a wes bo nis*taka, 
Ca= s2id ec does mow he Secy “wWile- feels and discussed it 
with tin orly vesterdey. Secy dvel~ ro-ticlerly o: temp the 
political werkm-ss ir it. Andéersor said he het told the 
President abot t*e lunche (althozch he sinself can'+ ecxz) 
and thas re ha -rave nisw~iv'ncs, and =res. “2- said “e world 
net want to c* it unless it is t-e riznt **in~ to do. In any 
event, he jus* wanted to be sure CA" was eware of Secy Dulles’ 


feelic- :-o:t it. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
} NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON a 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL is 
SUBJECT: NSC 590% = 
REFERENCES: A. NSC 590%, NSC 5410/1, KSC 5810/1 
B. NSC Action No. 2039 
The enclosed views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the at. 
reference report (NSC 5904) are transmitted herewith for the at 
information of the National Security Council in connection Sr 
with its consideration of the subject at its meeting on 
Q Thursday, March 5, 1959. 
JAMES S. LAY, JR. “ 
Executive Secretary L 
ec: The Secretary of the Treasury 4 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff — 
The Director of Central Intelligence a 
a 
te 
rn we 2 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Washington 25, D. C. iS 


copy March 2, 1959 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Subject: U, S, Policy in the Event of War (NSC 5904)(C) Be 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed the draft 
Statement of policy, subject as above, prepared by the 
NSC Planning Board, for consideration by the NSC at its 
meeting on Thursday, 5 March 1959. 


i 


2. Subject to the comments contained in Appendix "A" 
hereto, it is recommended that you concur in the draft of 
NSC 5904 to supersede NSC 5410/1. 


3. Additional information considered by the Joint 
r Chiefs of Staff to be suitable for your talking purpose, 
with regard to paragraph 15 on pages & sad 5 of NSC 5904, 
is contained in Appendix "B" hereto, 


> 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


SE P| 


a 
‘s 


/s/ARLEIGH BURKE 


Chief of Naval Operations bo 
tn 
Enclosure: 4 
Appendices A&B Late 
>, 
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? APPENDIX “A" 
COMMENTS ON NSC 5904 be 
1. Reference Paracraph 2 - Page 1. Support the view of 
tne Secretery of Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury . 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
REASON: U. S. policy is based upon the assumption — 
that any war with the USSR would be general war. It must be a 


presumed that the Chinese Communists will be in any general 
war aS an active aliy of the USSR, or will be a power center 
capable cof assuming world leadership when the U. S. and the 


USSR have so weakened themselves that they cannot maintain 








their power positions. It is improbable that any of the ey 
T other Bloc nations could maintain a non-belligerent status in Ee 
a general war. ‘herefore, the qualifying phrases as applied - 
to subparagraphs 2 b, c and gd are misleading. Furthermore, Ij a be 
these phrases are inconsistent with the Heading of Section all oe o 5 
of the paper. re: ° 3 
2. Reference Paragraph 6 - Page 2. Support Defense, ro» Sy 
Treasury and Joint Chiefs of Staff views. ite of 
REASON: The phrases recommended for deletion are n. a 
unnecessary and in the context of the paragraph weaken the e + 
guidance the paper is developed to provide. It is almost a an? 5 5 

certainty that the USSR and Communist China will be in a war sf, * 


together; therefore, the phrase is unnecessary in 6b. In 


c¢ and d the phrase is redundant in view of the limiting words 


"requisite," 'selected" and "as necessary" already in the 


-“ paragraph. - 
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3. Reference Paragraph 7 - Page 2. Support Defense, 





ae 


Treasury and Joint Chiefs of Staff views, and delete. 





REASON: The paragraph is inappropriate in the present 
paper. It might be proper and desirable in a paper dealing 
with scour peepavetioens. The subject paper (NSC 5904) 
deals with war situations. Under war conditions, an attempt . a 
by Government departments and agencies to carry out the i= 
policy stated in this paragraph would divert effort and 
resources from the vital active military role. While the 
United States must be able to absorb and recover from a 


nuclear onslaught, to adopt this paragraph as a wartime 


ia 








a philosophy would in effect channel U. S. resources and o 
efforts to activities that cannot win the war. The first = 
two words of the first U. S. general war objectives are "to 3 
prevail.” This is defined as "to win mastery," “to triumph," oo 
"to succeed," and “to predominate." This objective cannot be ie + 
attained by the policy stated in paragraph 7. SS. of 

4, Reference subject, Section "B" - Page 4, Suport the <- 5 

JCS view, a a 

REASON: The majority view would restrict limited war = 8 

policy to Soviet satellite states. Neither the recent U. Ss. | es ) 

action in Lebanon nor the British, French, Isreeli venture / a Bs 
'4nto Egypt involved a satellite state. Therefore, it would a 


appear that if the United States is to have a policy for 





al limited war, it should permit policy guidance for any limited 


Ls 


war situation and not be restricted to Soviet satellites. 
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) 5. Reference paragraph 13, page 4. Delete. ~ @* 


REASON: While this is a valid statement, it does not 


—_—_—_ 


Y 
materially contribute to the policy statement. Moreover, it ; " 





does not properly belong under "Objectives." j 


6. Reference paragraph 15, pages 4 and 5. 
a. Delete the JCS proposed wording in lines 1 and 2 / 4 


of paragraph 15. =a 
b. Support the position of the JCS Alternative. < 


REASON: The phrase recommended for deletion is 





redundant. At the same time it can be interpreted to mean 


' 


that political and military factors are not all examined and -- 
weighed in every decision to commit United States forces to 
war. 

. The proposed JCS Alternative is the only one of the 


three proposals that is consistent witn the remainder of the 


~ 
F 
$8 
_ Hy 
paragraph > ao 
The ‘danger of general war voeing initiated by the USSR & oS 
is present in any conflict in which the United States or its ie 03 
Free World allies are involved. Therefore, tnis risk must . o: oy 
have been assessed and accepted before any U. S. forces are -9 mS 
committed to war in support of U. S. national objectives. It . | =e 
is impossidle to know wnat U. S. action would cause the USSR ba a8 
to enter the conflict and thus broaden it into general war. ee o3 
Since a policy to provide guidance to the departments and bt *: 
agencies of the Government of the United States must have a. a 
qr reasonably finite foundation, it cannot be based upon an a 
unknown, 1+ aa ott : 
”* -4- TOP SECRET 
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Further, including in a policy statement the thought 


| 


that the United States, to avoid a general war with the USSR, 





would revise downward or would abandon part or all of the 
political and/or military objectives for which it was then 
engaged in a war with a country other than the USSR could 
lead to fatal consequences in terms of the U. S, national 
existence, since it would: 
&. Foster indecision in the planning of political 
and military actions and in the utilization of the U. S. 
armea forces in war in support of these plans; 


b. Place the decision of war or peace completely in 





rs) 


the hancs of the USSR regardless of the importance of 


T that decision to the United States; 
c. pen the way to a series of political-military |; 
defeats like Korea and Vietnam; i 
c.° Seriously, if not fatally, weaken the U, S. 
position as leader of the Free World; and, as 4 con- 
sequence, 


e. Destroy the world-wide systems of military 


alliances so painfully erected by the United States. 
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Recognizing that the prompt and resolute application 


of the degree of force necessary to defeat local aggression 


| tied 
is the best means to keep such hostilities from broadening - 
into general war and that any decision to commit U. S. forces : 
to war would be taken only after consideration of all factors, ; 
including probable Soviet reaction, the United States should 
utilize all requisite force to attain its objectives, opposing vey 
the aggression with clear determination despite the risk of a 
general war. If during the course of hostilities general 
' 
rT war becomes a clear probability, the U. S. will have to 
decide in the light of the circumstances then existing , 
whether it is in the U. S. interest to alter its original | ca 
objectives, 7 _ 
pa 
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WHITE HOU dc CFFECE, Offce of the Special 
Assistert tor Science ans Technology: 
Ascitions! Recosds, 195-61 
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NOTES BY J. R. KILLIAN, JR. FOR PRESENTATION TO THE PRESIDENT 
Wednesday, March 4, 1959 





In some respects, the analysis we present to you is a follow-up on 
the report that the Technological Capabilities Panel made in 1955--the report 
in which we recommended that our ballistic missile program be given top 


national priority. 





The preparation of the analysis which Dr. McMillan is going to pre- 


sent to you was initially prompted by a technical appraisal which the Science 
— rhnbire the Richnrewt CU tls Sth Ct ninery : 
Advisory Committee has been making of our Aanti-ballistic missile program, 





7" 

Among the conclusions reached by the Panel studying this complex technical 
® = 

~ 
problem are the following: 3 & 
oO 
“1. The Nike-Zeus system cannot be a factor in pro- of 
ry Ei 2% tecting the retaliatory force before 1964 or 1965. A 4 
aan" ~ 
-—~, -- o*; 
es HF "2. In general the tactics of dispersal, hardening, 4 g 
+ 5 coe: concealment through mobility, and quick reaction upon early of 
2 se28 warning, all seern more certainly effective, and more inex- me 

a Be oee pensively effective, than active defenses, for protecting the g 
€5%33 Tetaliatory force. Furthermore, these tactics are available ® e 
S ce % 33 and can be implemented to an effective degree relatively soon. $= 

— 82°79 = 
~*ae o 
= te a-« "3. The Panel believes that these "passive" tactics Sf 
S2o3° should be considered as the basic anti-missile defenses for 2 

4 oF EEE both the aircraft and the missiles of the U.S. retaliatory force. 4 
j See" We urge in the strongest terms that they be exploited more A 5 

Es a fully, and more rapidly than present plans call for." a 


THe analysf{fs Dr. MftMillan Will mi has/also beed influgnced 
a soeghe of so of the téchnical/aspects/of balljstic missfle eanly warning. 


The analysis also reflects our interest in techniques and principles 





for achieving a greater degree of stability in our deterr@nt position in a 
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period when, encostamty in intelligence and in estimates of relative strength, 

together with rapid technological change tend to augment the uncertainties 

in our deterrence. Of course, one of the major factors introducing a 
aap 

greater degree of instability is the,i.npending aChievernent by the USSR of 

a substantial ICBM capability. 

1 would stress that the material which we present represents an 
analysis of one part of our military problem. It is the opinion of the Science 
Advisory Committee, however, that this analysis, ited as it is, presents 

“Sean 
certain principles and concepts which be weighed along with the many 

oancu- 

other factors involved in formulating military policy. In making this analysis 
we have been concerned with measures which increase the sureness of our 
retaliatory power. It is not our purpose to suggest increases in air military 
budget, even though we recognize the large budgetary implications involved. 
It is our purpose to suggest that we need to give higher priority to certain 
kinds of military programs. ihe ~\\A oe ved rn 7 the emphasis 
on certain other programs, osjalteraately b - mealenna expenditure. I 
suggest further that any implications for our military budget or for our 
military policy which may be inherent in this presentation have to do mainly 


with the future, not necessarily with the present. 





in the report of the Teyhnological Capabilitids Panel in 195 











presented a\time-table which eu 


tary position relat 
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position changing from one of very great offensive advantage to one in which 
our Pr would be relatively less advantageous. 
“We described the effects of this period as follows: 


“Deterrent effect cf U.S. power dangerously lessened if 
Soviet production of multimegaton weapons and an adequate... 
delivery capability is achieved prior to the development of an 
adequate U.S. warning and defense systern and before we have 
achieved a reduction of the vulnerability of our strategic 
delivery systems. Under these conditions, Soviet possession 
of such weapons and delivery capabilities would place the U.S. 
in danger of surprise attack and possible defeat. 


"This situation might develop as early as 1958. If we per- 
mit our military position to worsen to this extent, we will be in 
a poor position to ward off Russian political and diplomatic 
moves or to make such moves of our own. 


"The intercontinental ballistic missile can profoundly 
afiect the military posture of either country with respect to 
Period lll... If the U.S. were to achieve au intercontinental 
ballistic missile capability first, it could maintain Ja position 
of advantage... so long as the Soviets did not have this missile 
capability. If the Russians achieve an intercontinental ballistic 
missile capability first, they might gain a comparable position 
of advantage." 


pe that this period might be followed by another when both 
the U.S. and Russia would be in a position in which neither country could 
derive a winning advantage because each country will possess enough multi- 
megaton weapons and adequate means of delivery, either by conventional or 
more sophisticated methods, through the defenses then existing. 

While we do not suggest that either of these periods exactly fits our 


present situation, we do emphasize that the impending advent of substantial 


ballistic missiles capability raises again with greater urgency the question 
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of —— reductior’ of the vulner ity of cur str am 
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In concluding this introduction, may I also note that the views on 
hardening and on dealing with the problem of instability and uncertainty 
reflected in this analysis have been con-istently held by your Science 
Advisory Committee and emphasized in all of its reports beginning with 
the Technological Capabilities Panel in 1955. We would stress again the 


great importance of achieving a secure--and sure--retaliatory capability. 
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What I have to present is an analysis -- illustrated with charts -- —, 
< 


relating to our strategic posture over the next few years. " 
The particular material we will see today has developed out of a 

study by the Panel of the Science Advisory Committee concerned with 

anti-ballistic missiles, a study of the technical possibilities for defending 


our striking force. I think you will see, however, that what we have to 


say falls into the pattern of earlier conclusions of the Science Advisory 





Committee about the influence of continuing technological change upon our 


strategic position, and about the steps we must take to keep technically 





abreast of this change. 
In looking at ways of defending the striking force, the anti-missile 
Panel was forced to consider two related, but nevertheless distinct, | 


questions. We have organized our presentation around these two questions. 
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The first question is: what array of targets does the et 


United States present to the Soviet attacker, and how much force woul 
- 


the attacker need to destroy or neutralize these targets? This is a 
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natural question to ask in examining the defense of the striking force. 


An answer to the question would show the extent to which defensive 


§ 120 





measures might be useful in increasing the enemy's force requirementd, 
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against us. Indeed, one would like to find, or to bring about by detent 
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measures, that the attack the enerny would need to destroy our striking 
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force is much larger than any attack he could possibly mount. In such a 
case, one could be fairly sure, without further study, that an enemy 
aware of the circumstances would not attempt an attack except under 
extreme provocation. 
Should it appear, in looking at force requirements, that the enemy 
might possibly have a force large enough for a completely destructive 
attack against our strategic bases, then one must probe more deeply into 


the situation. This possibility raises the second question: what retaliatory 


force can we muster even if our bases are attacked with the enemy's best 


capabilities ? A later part of our discussion is devoted to this second question. 


For the purpose of our discussion, it has been necessary to prepare 
charts illustrating both some facts and some estimates we have made. It 
is in the nature of such graphic presentations that they tend to make all data 
look like fact--even mere estimates--by emphasizing exact numerical values. 
We ask you to bear with us in this, because we do not wish to present our 
charts as exactly descriptive of the strategic position of the United States. 
Rather, we wish to use ther as a basis for discussing some uncertainties 
in that strategic position. Perhaps our main message is that, because of 
changing technical factors, the strategic position of the United States is now 
subject to a range of uncertainty and that this uncertainty can lead to a 
condition of instability internationally. We hope we can also show that there 
are some relatively simple things that this country can do to reduce 


uncertainty and increase stability. 
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We can turn now to the first of our two questions--how much force 
would the Soviets need to destroy as completely as possible the ability of 
the continental United States to mount retaliation? The first chart sets a 


scale by picturing something of the range covered by recent and current 





intelligence estimates. Specifically, the numbers on the vertical scale 





represent operational intercontinental ballistic missiles--missiles produced, 
deployed, and supported by trained troops with the necessary logistics. The 

dots show specific capabilities discussed in recent intelligence estimates. 

The August, 1958, national estimate, for example, grants the Soviets the | 
capability to begin deployment during 1959, to reach 100 missiles one year | 
later, and to reach 500 a year after that. The estimates are not committal 

as to when, during 1959, one should reckon the starting date. A supplement 

to this August estimate was issued in November, emphasizing that dates 

about a year later than the original ones seemed more probable for the 


Soviet capability to reach 100 and 500 respectively. This supplement also 
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ernphasized the difficulties the Soviets might encounter in reaching even 
these objectives. What has been drawn on this chart are then two curves 
which include between them something of the range of possibilities allowed 
by the August and November estimates. They picture, of course, a range of 
estimates; not the whole range allowed by the published NIE. They illustrate 
one of the variable factors that enter into an examination of the strategic 


situation. These same curves have been repeated on some of the subsequent 


charts. 
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The second chart, plotted to the same scale, shows fc> comparison 
the present United States intercontinental missile programs. As you well 
know, these have proceeded rapidly in the recent past, and operational 
intercontinental missiles will begin to appear in 1959. Present programs 
terminate in early 1964 with 180 Atlas and Titan missiles on site, and 
nine Polaris submarines capable of carrying a total of 144 missiles. 

All 144 Polaris missiles have been shown, even though, typically not more 
than half of them will be at sea at one time. 
We turn specifically now to the question of the force needed by the 
Soviets to attack us. The third chart shows, against the background of the 
intelligence estimates, an estimate of the number of aiming points we 
present in the continental United States, and an estimate of the number of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles the Soviets would need against them. 
The lower curve counts the targets the Soviets would have to attack in order 
to destroy or neutralize: 
1. all SAC air bases in the United States, 
2. key air defense installations in the United States, 
3. all missile bases in the United States. 

This curve begins with about 40 targets at the present time and grows to 


about 140 as we add SAC bases, missile bases, and air defense control 


centers. 


The blue curve above estimates the number of Soviet missiles needed 
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to attack these targets. In addition to these missiles, the Soviets would 
probably wish to bring over some aircraft in a follow-up blow, but at no 
time would he need more than QJ over the United States to complete 
the destruction of all strategic targets. 

The number of intercontinental ballistic missiles here estimated as 
his needs makes generous allowance fee wireliabilicy «ud aiming error in 
his missiles. It is assumed that these missiles are ouly 60% reliable with 


an aiming error-CEP-of 3-1/3 miles. Thus, five missiles are directed at | 





each SAC base, and up to 30 missiles at each hardened missile site. Figty 


to 100 attacking missiles are allotted to installations other than bases of 


nSOEReAS peqtun eyA jo suoTjZeTey ubte1z04g 
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retaliatory force, e.g., air defense and communication centers. It is felt 
that an attack by even half this many missiles could deal us a destructive blow. 

Using this generous basis of estimate, the chart shows the Soviet 
needing 200 missiles to attack us in 1959. The figure then increases with 
time as we activate more SAC bases, add SAGE centers, and later add 
missile sites to our target system. 

One cannot, from this chart, draw with certainty the conclusion he 
would ifke to draw--namely that the Soviet force will always be inadequate 

s: 
for a ducisive attack against our continental forces. 


This is a rather weak conclusion -- the conclusion that one can't 





conclude -- and is not the primary reason for setting up this chart. Rather, 
we would like to pursue the argument on force requirements beyond this 


point, in order to illustrate some of the technical possibilities. We would 
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like tu discuss here how to get out of the red. 
In looking at defense against ballistic missiles, our Panel was 


impressed by the relative simplicity and effectiveness of certain passive 





means available to our striking forces. For example, using the kind of 
missile postulated for the construction of this chart, the Soviet attacker needs 


five missiles to be certain of destroying an array of SAC aircraft on the 


J 


ground or a cluster of three Atlas missiles of the early type. These are 





targets which can be destroyed by a one megaton bomb burst, 3-1/2 miles 


away. If these targets are sheltered to withstand 100 pounds per square inch 
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of blast pressure, a one megaton bomb would need to burst within 3/4 of a 
mile. Correspondingly, the Soviet would need almost 200 of the missiles 
postulated to be certain of destruction -- in other words, he wouldn't even 
attempt direct destruction with such a missile. He would have to await a 


better missile, or resort to artillery tactics and pin his target down until he 


can kill it with his aircraft. Even pinning his target down would cost him 20 


uT UOTRZeOTTIGQnNd AoZ PeTIJTSse[roogd, 


to 40 missiles, in place of his original five. 


It has seemed to the Panel that there are no technical reasons why this 
tactic of hardening cannot be used as a means for greatly increasing the 
enemy's force requirements against us. If we could harden effectively 


overnight, for instance, the Soviets would now, in 1959, need something more 


than 1000 missiles to neutralize our SAC. 


In terms of an example more practical than hardening overnight, the 
overlay shows an estimate of the effect on the Soviets force requirements 


of what appears to be a reasonable series of steps for sheltering of SAC 
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aircraft and further dispersal and hardening of missile sites. To develop 





this rapidly rising curve of Soviet needs, it was assumed that some 
construction could begin at SAC bases late in fiscal 1960; this then first bears 
fruit in calendar 1961. Also in 1961, our present Atlas and Titan programs 
begin to add to the target system bases hardened in differing degrees. Here 
it has been assumed that about 1/3 of the Titan missiles -- all of which are 
expected to be hardened to 100 pounds of blast -- would be deployed to 
individual aiming points, rather than sited in groups of three. It has also 
been assumed that the Atlas missiles -- now expected to appear in groups of 


three hardened to 25 pounds -- would either be deployed to individual sites 





or else hardened to 100 pounds. We have just heard that Defense has been 


examining the possibility of further dispersal within present programs, and 


we are encouraged. 


There isn't room on the chart to show the full effect of a program of this 


kind; and certainly not room to show the effect of a more ambitious program of 
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sheltering and dispersal. What has been shown is in fact a conservative 
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estimate of the effect of the program I have described. It shows the steps 
toward stability which even a relatively simple program of passive protection 


can bring about. Until such time as the Soviets have a highly advanced missile, 


one hardened aiming point added to our target system costs the Soviets from 10 
to 20, or even many more, missiles to negate. This factor applies to every 
missile of ours we can add to the system. | 

In sum, with respect to the question of force requirements, we find the 


There seems to be no technical obstacle to creating 
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a picture both more clear and more favorable; indeed, this appears possible 


by steps relatively much simpler than the creation of new weapons systems. 


ya 
We can turn now to the second question -- what kind of retaliatory 





force can we get off against the USSR if he does elect to attack us? We 

have prepared a chart which attempts to answer this question under different a 

assumptions about the size of the Soviet attack. | 
You will observe that this chart, except in its reference to Polaris 


missiles, is directed specifically to the state of affairs in the continental 


United States. It is recognized that the United States does have elements 
of force elsewhere in the world that could, potentially, contribute further 


retaliation. However, virtually all of these forces are within the reach 





of Soviet tactical air and missiles. The intelligence has been clear for 
sometime that the Soviets have a tactical air force and tactical missiles 


adequate to cope with any targets we may present to them. There is no 





basis for assuming that this circumstance will change under our present 


UT UOTRZeOTTIGQNd Aoz PpeTJTsse[oogd, 


programs. 
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In the presence of this Soviet superiority in the tactical theater, ; 
if we are to make our overseas forces effective when the Soviets initiate 
intercontinental war, we must achieve, between our continental and our 


overseas forces, a very high degree of coordination. In fact, the technical 





conditions imposed upon us in this situation seem much more stringent than 
| 
those imposed upon the Soviets if they choose to negate our efforts by | 
| 


careful coordination of their own attack. 
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_ We can see no technical obstacles to prevent the Soviets from attaining 
the kind of coordination they would need. Therefore, in fixing our attention 
in the next chart upon forces in the continental United States, plus Polaris, 


we feel that we are not presenting an inaccurate description of our whole 


strategic position. 








st aside #3 Two different estimates are here shown of the retaliatory force which 
cposing 
4 we might be able to mount after a Soviet attack upon us. In presenting these 


estimates I must emphasize how many assumptions one must make to arrive 





at them, and how difficult it is to verify these assumptions. For cunmagie bow 
does one know how fast SAC can take off aircraft in 1961? We have access to, 
and have used, the figures they have developed for planning purposes, but 
there is no possibility of testing these against fact. Similarly, we have had 

to postulate a rate of arrival for an initial salvo of Soviet missiles. So as 

not to be guilty of painting too black a picture, we have assumed for this 


chart a rather ragged initial salvo against SAC-~a full hour's duration for the 
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attack, with three quarters of the attack arriving in the first half of the hour. 
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The estimates given on the chart then correspond to attacks based on the 
two curves projecting Soviet capabilities as displayed earlier. That is, the 
upper curve in this chart assumes that the Soviet missile force builds up with 
time in the manner of the smaller intelligence estimate and the lower curve 
assumes an attack based on the larger intelligence estimate. Thus, for 
example, in mid 1961, an attack by 100 Soviet missiles allows us the upper 


estimate of retaliation, an attack by 500 missiles, the lower estimate. 
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‘ver #3 It will be helpful first to examine the effect upon our strategic aircraft 
of a Soviet attack; the important relations are best displayed by looking first 


at the lower blue curve. 





Prior to mid 1959, the intelligence estimate allows the Soviets no 
significant force of missiles. Therefore, during this period the Soviets first 
blow upon the continental United States would be an attack by aircraft and 
something like two hours warning would be available to all SAC bases. During 
1959 then, the curve of aircraft available follows SAC's present estimates of 
the number of aircraft they will have available in two hours. The rise in 


the curve reflects SAC's expectations for improving readiness. By the end 





of 1959 the intelligence estimate allows the Soviets a significant force of 
missiles and an attack under these conditions would take its toll of our aircraft. 
This curve reaches its minimum during 1961, at a time when the Soviets are 
estimated to have about 500 missiles and before our Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning System is in full operation. Thereafter, the curve rises again under 


the assurnptions that the BMEWS system will be installed as scheduled, and 
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will be operational. 


The smaller intelligence estimates of November lead to the upper 
estimate of aircraft available. Here, because until 196] there is no significant 
force of Soviet missiles, the upper curve continues to follow SAC's present 
estimates of the number of aircraft to be available in two hours. The 
continued rise in the curve reflects SAC's expectations for improving readiness. 


After January 1961, the Soviet missiles begin to take their toll, while, 


on our side, BMEWS is going into operation. 
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verlay So far we have been discussing the force of aircraft which we could 
mount in retaliation. As our missile forces build up, they contribute to the 
picture, as shown on the overlay. Following the lower curve, we find a final 
total of about 70 missiles surviving and available for retaliation. These 
correspond tothat half of the Polaris force which, because it is at sea, 
escapes attack. 

Under the lighter Soviet attack of the upper curve, a fraction of the 
hardened Titan missiles also are likely to survive attack. This fraction 
diminishes as the forces available to the Soviets increase. 

We find, in the end of the period, a retaliatory force estimated at 
about 700 bomb carriers. Such a force is not to be dismissed lightly, but 
we must recognize that there are many factors which can influence the actual 
size of this force and cause it to differ from these estimates. We will want 
to discuss some of these factors, not with the aim of degrading these curves 


to a more gloomy picture of our condition, but in order to illustrate our 


main thesis. 
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As we said at the start, our main thesis is this: that our true strategic 
position is unclear, and that our estimates of it are set about by doubts. Our 
actual position is greatly sensitive to factors over which we have no control, 
necessarily then our estimates of this position are sensitive to the assumptions 
we make about these factors. 

We feel that there are several things further that this country can do 


to remedy the situation, but before discussing solutions, I would like further 


to explore the anatomy of the problem. 
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by these charts ? 

First, we are greatly dependent upon warning and upon decisive and 
impressively rapid response thereto. 

Every blue aircraft on this chart is one that took off after a decision that 
attack was imminent or that war was unavoidable. When the real attack comes, 
every minute of indecision costs us about 40 bombing aircraft; five minutes 
of indecision cost us 200 bombing aircraft; every SAC base covered with snow 
costs us about one aircraft per minute. A complete failure of BMEWS -- perhaps 
because of jamming or spoofing -- would cost us about 450 bombers. 

It is worth noting also that, especially in the early period, as we respond 
to the immediate warning that an attack is in progress, those aircraft which 
escape destruction do so by winning a race against the attacker. The force 
that escapes, therefore, is not exactly of our choosing, but is selected by the 
fortunes of war. It may not therefore conform in its structure to a 
pre-determined war plan; it may have to be regrouped and re-directed to 
targets for which it is adequate, according to information and a plan developed 
during the attack. 

It may be felt that the emphasis in this chart upon warning is unrealistic 
because the chart assumes an attack which, apart from the last minute 
warning we get from BMEWS or a bomb burst, takes us completely by surprise. 
But the situation postulated here is really quite otherwise. In fact, this 


chart assumes a great deal of strategic warning; indeed a background of 


international tensions so ominous that the United States has undertaken to bring 
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the whole of SAC to a peak of readiness. There remains only enough 
equivocation in the picture of Soviet intent to keep us hopeful that war can be 
avoided. In such a situation, we cannot respond freely to possible false 
alarms, lest we on the one hand fall victim to a feint and get caught on the 
ground after our forces are recalled, or on the other hand provoke an otherwise 
avoidable attack upon us. We must then await a clearly overt act by the 

Soviets to remove our doubts. This act could be the penetration of BMEWS, 


or the burst of a bomb on one of our bases. In sum, the assumptions here 


about our readiness seem to be favorable to us rather than otherwise. 





A second important feature of our position is that we are greatly 





sensitive to the mass, coordination, and technical excellence of a Soviet 
missile attack. Sensitivity to mass hardly needs more emphasis than the 
difference between the upper and lower curves already gives it. Let us also 
recognize that the lower curve does not call for a Soviet attack as large as the 
national estimates leave room for. Sensitivity to coordination prevaila 


throughout the period. 
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To see the sensitivity of these estimates to the coordination of the Soviet 
attack, we have tried to estimate what would happen to our aircraft if the 


Soviets mounted a perfectly coordinated missile attack -- by perfectly 





coordinated, I mean an attack in which 100 to 300 missiles arrived in the first 
five minutes. In mid 1960, the lower blue curve would be depressed to about 
130 aircraft. In mid 1961 it would go virtually to zero. In late 1963, even 


with the full operation of BMEWS, the curve would go to less than 200, At 
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the other extreme, of course, in a ragged and very poorly timed attack 

we could expect to get off almost all of our available aircraft -- from 300 to 800 
bombers. 

The disparity between these two extremes is impressive. This disparity 
is the measure of our sensitivity. Whatever one's private judgment about 
where, between these extremes, reality lies, it is clearly evident that a 
tremendous premium is being offered to the Soviets for skill in coordinating 
their forces. Again, we can find no basic technical reasons for assuming 
that the Soviets cannot reach a high degree of coordination, particularly 
in the initial salvo of an attack for which they had long prepared. 

Sensitivity to technical excellence is similar to sensitivity to coordination. 
Lf the Soviet missile had a one mile aiming error, rather than the two to three 
rniles assumed in constructing the chart, we would get off less than 400 aircraft 
in 1963. 

A third important feature of our position as shown by this chart is 
that the bulk, if not the total, of our potential retaliation is borne by aircraft. 
We know that the USSR has an extensive and improving air defense system. 

We must assure that this evetenn will in time include nuclear weapons. It is 
difficult to know exactly how effective this system will be against our aircralt, 
and even more difficult to guess how effective the Soviets think it will be. 
Therefore, it is hard to know exactly how impi «ised the Soviet planner will 


be with our ability to do him retaliatory damage. 


It is fairly certain, however, that if we are to do him much damage 


with our aircraft it will be because we have been able to get off a fairly 
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large and well coordinated attack. One need not count the trees in order 
to see the outline of the forest: we are not only dependent upon aircraft 
for the bulk of our retaliation, but also we are dependent upon their ability 
to survive as a coordinated military unit. 

In mentioning these sources of uncertainty, we are not calling into 
question the value to the United States of current programs to provide 
warning of attack aud to accelerate reaction to that warning. Indeed, the 


discussion of the uncertainties should serve to emphasize the presently 


ast 


supreme value of these measures. Sut, as long as the success of these 


measures is sensitive to factors over which the United States has little 





control, it is in the nature of the measures themselves to create a condition 


of instability. For in relying upon warning and rapid response, we offer 
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to pay a great premium to the Soviets -- in fact, either to ourselves or to 


the Soviets -- for haste in reacting to a threat. 


To restore stability one needs certainty. To create certainty, one 
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needs a retaliation which is inevitable, is inevitably decisive, and is 
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clearly recognizable as such by a potential attacker. In the long run, to 
do this requires a force which is large enough, is so secure against attack 


that it neither provokes attack nor need react in haste, and is insersitive 


to defensive action. 
The United States is, of course, building the foundation for such a 
retaliatory force through its missile programs. It seems to us, in fact, 


on technical grounds, that a force of the right kind of missiles, adequately 


dispersed and protected by sheltering or mobility, can always be relied on | 
TOP SECRET. 
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as aprime deterrent: it is relatively insensitive to attack and to defensive 


action, and is therefore able to react deliberately and -- if in sufficient 


force -- decisively. 


In the meantime, major reliance must remain upon aircraft. Here 


we feel that there are some further simple steps that the United States can 


take to increase the certainty of its retaliation. 





First, we have already mentioned the possibility of sheltering aircraft 


to increase the Soviets' force requirements. Sheltering also increases the 


survivability of a useful fraction of the force, and decreases dependence 





upon haste. 


Second, we can rather easily do more toward getting, or toward 
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better insuring, warning. It may be possible to hasten the Ballistic Missile 


Early Warning System; it appears possible, and indeed attractive, also to 
supplement this radar system with an airborne infra-red system capable 


of detecting missile launchi::%s. We refer here to a simple system that 


might be implemented soon -- not to more remote satellite-borne system. 
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The United States can also simply, and therefore soon, provide SAC bases 
and other key centers with automatic bomb alarms tied together by 


communications to warn all bases immediately and certainly when any 


one base is attacked. This could be a very simple system indeed. It appears 


that it could be available by the end of fiscal 1960; there is no funded program 


for such a system at the present time. 


The Panel also recognizes the value of more certain strategic warning 
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and would encourage any steps in this direction. 


Third, we can increase the ability of SAC to take off rapidly by 





the simple step of providing more runways. 

Such further measures as these just mentioned pay off well. In 
talking earlier of hardening, for example, we noted that each hardened 
aiming point, when added to our target system, costs the Soviet from 10 


to 20 or more missiles to negate. This rate of exchange would apply, for 





example, to every new missile that we could add to the force in a hardened 


configuration. 


We can also estimate the effect of better warning in the same terms 


usec to develop the prese.t chart. For example, and to set the scale, 








in 1963 the difference between having a fully functioning BMEWS system -- 
as postulated for the chart -- and no such system, is about 450 aircraft. : 
A similar difference prevails on the lower curve as early as 1961. Presence 


of an infra-red system alternative and supplementary to BMEWS is therefore 
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insurance for a precious possession. It also insures against under -shooting 
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BMEWS on low angle trajectories. Furthermore, since an infra-red 
system is alerted by launchings, rather than by penetration during flight, | 


it can be expected to speed up our responses; if for example it added ten 


minutes to our warning time in mid 1961, this would be worth 120 aircraft. 


A similar value attaches to a bomb alarm system in this period. Either 


type of warning would have a much greater effect were we to assume a more | 


sharply timed Soviet attack. 
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Doubling SAC's take-off rate would add 100 or more aircraft in 1961, 
perhaps 50 in 1963, under the attack postulated for this chart. It could 
have more value in a more highly coordinated attack, and it is always 
insurance against damage to, or accidental clogging of, runways. 
To surmmmarize our views then: 
We feel that it is very clear, and for good technical reasons, that 
the most effective way for the United States now to invest its resources 
in military measures is to proceed in the direction of hardening, dispersal, 
and increasing dependence upon protected forces of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. For the near future we must also look to further measures 
for the protection of our aircraft. There are programs now in the 


Department of Defense aimed at increasing our security, which simply 





do not attack the heart of the problern as we see it. We have raised 
questions about some of these programs in an earlier discussion of technical 
factors relating to the Defense budget. We feel that if some of these programs 


were given their proper emphasis, most of the steps that we have here 
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emphasized as important could be implemented effectively and without 


adding to the Defense budget. 
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Briefing Sote for KC CiHaskinstvep p 
' Meeting Cf March 5, 1959 3/2/s9 NS 
: LCL 
WAT TRENDS IM SOVIET CAPABILITITS #0 KLICITS, asta) J 5 2 Y/ 
7 FETIMATE GF THE WORLD SITUATICH 
~~ 
te—wexoticanes, Lo the Plemiing Board ve are starting upon 


the anmuel reviow of Basic Folicy. isa first step, ani by way. . 
cf backround, we have teen ciscussing two Katicnal Intelligere 
Estizates - Fain Tremis in Coviect Capabilities and Policies, — 
1958-1953 (SIE 11-153) and Istinzate of the World Situation | 
(XIE 100-59). - | 

This worming Nr. Allen Polles ise coing to summarize the tro - 
estinates for the Council, after which there will be an opportunity 

( for questicns end discussion. %o policy iesves are being put far- 
vard for decisicn at this tins, | 
(CALL C3: ALLIN DULLES) 
(Note: fo the extent that Allen Dulles does not cover or 


eJeqeately highlicht thea, you mzy wich to mentioa 
_— S points which were identified in the 
> : : 


- 
- 


The Planning Posrd noted five respects in vhich the estinate 
of the world eitwation this year differs from last year's: . 
A 1. Eore eaphasis on Soviet Bloe confidence, me ; » “66° 
2. Decline of Cosmunist inflocnce in ¥Vestern Europe. 
3. Strengthened cobesicn of MATO 


he The restoration of faith as to U, 5. renee in 
Western opinion, 


S. The leck of Commnict success with imnediate @ objectives 
in Se eress. 
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It wes noted that these developsents of 1958 seea to look | } S y i> 
favorable when compared to the rather cloocy developments of 1957. 
Rowever, at was pointed cout that the East-Yest struzgle continnes 
end Lndeéd during 1958 "took on 4 soarhat nore oatnons chardcter.* 


- 


(Para 6, ME 100-59) t agshes thal aes = _ o> 
(Gotes If sdemste Council ciscrssicn is not RENE ya -- 
mey wish to mention saze of the —< issucs which 


were identificd at the P/B.) 


The Flanning Foard identified five lcnger-rance unniaiiie 
which it thoucht should be called to ths Caincil'’s attentions 
i 1. The rise in scale and intensity of the Scviet threats 
the now contidence of the Soviet leaheres a acre assertive 
ard challenging pelicy} the continning Anerease | in etlitery 3 
powcr; aod an already poverfel econcay, crowing faster than 
‘ curs . 

2. The contirming chance of gawd. war occurring 
through sisioterpretstion of the crpenmat’o acts in a major 
(uternational crisis 

3. The growing challence to the Veet of the Soviet in- 
creased emphasis on trade and aid, ani particularly the ispact 
upon under-developed countrics . . 

ke The long-rance iuplications of the croving etrength 
of Commnist China . ‘ 

S. The conclusion on the part of sone acabcrs of the in- 
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telligeme coamnity (although, of coures, there is a split) 
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that "the Soviet lea‘ers fcol freer to adopt an aceressive 








postare in peripheral ereas, 2nd probably feel screvhat 
freer to excourage or instigate araod conflict in those 
areas, although probably not initially with orert Sevies, 
forces." (Fara 15, 4Iz 100-59) 
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Briefing Eote for ESC CAMaskins:vspirlk 
Meeting of March 5, 1759 Revised 3/1/59 


At its meeting on January 22, the Council discussed KSC 5410/1, 
*U. S. Objectives in the Brent of General War with the Soviet Bloc*, 
in the Licht of a ssriss of questions sent forvard by the Planning 
Board, With the guidance froa the Council discussion, the Plannicg 
Board has drafted a new statenent of policy, SC 574, which is before 
you today. The new paper is entitled, "J. S. Policy in the Brent of 
Var", and is divided into two semrate sections: a first section 
(Section A) deals with zenoral wiry then, because soe Planning Board 
mesbers felt that the paper should also give policy guidance for 
lintted sar, a second section (Section B) was written addressed to other 
kinds of war than fenerel rar. 

Taking up Section A, thon, there was general agreccent as to the 
first objective. 

(READ Para 1) 

There was also agree=eest as to the second objective and the policy 
guidance to carry it out, incofar as the LOSER is concemed, 


(HEAD Para 24 with last 2 Lines, 
Para 6a with last line) 


There was a split as to whether the sace objective and guidance 
that apply to the USSR should automat ically apply to Coxmmist Chinag 
the Zuropean Bloc cowtries, such as Albania or Poland; end the noa- 
European Bloe countries, such as Forth Viet Man, Korth forea or Outer 
Mongolia. - As indicated by the bracketed clauses in Paragraph 2 
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and Paragraph 6, sxe >exbers of the Phisutinn Beard believed that the 
guidance should apply to those other Bloc cowrtries only if they vere 
"involved in the bostilities,* 

Other mecbers of the Planning Board pointed oct the difficulty of 
deteraining woether a Bloc country was “involved in the hostilities” once 
general war was upon us, There wis a strong feeling that whether or not 
we were "at war® with Couctry A or Cowitry B in the classical sense wuld 
be acadenic; and thet the purpose of the policy guidance wis to avthorizs, 
in advance, the use of requisite military force against selected tarcets 
in the country or countries listed. 

(CALL O3s GOCVEREOR RENTER 
GoEPAL TWIHDD 
SSCESTAT McELACY 

and atte=rt to resolve splits) 

The obtective in Paragraph 3 follows generally the language of the 
ol4 paper except that the langatse “over their ow peoples® is an adiition. 

(EAD Para 3) 
The objective in Para. & is the sace as in the old mper exces? tint the 
word *"effective® before allies tas been caitted, 
(READ Para 4) 
Paragraph 5 is now and provides: 
(READ Para 5) 

The other eplit in Section A is a proposal by State and OCOM for a 

Paragraph 7 of the Policy GulAance to reads | 
(READ Para 7) 
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The reasinéer of the Plaming Board felt that guidance on developing @ 
recovery capacity ws out of place in @ paper on policy in the evert of 
general war, ttat is; after geceral war hes started, and beliered that 
the proposal should te advanced in cocnection with the review of Basic 
Kational Security Policy, 


(CALL Ofs GOVETSOR RSUTTR 
GATEROR BOESH) 


Paragraph 8 is new, 
(Read Para 8) 
There are four paragraphs (Paras 9-12) on Post-lar Objectives. 
These are necessarily stated in the cost general ter=s, bat conld serve 
as a tasis for forward plaming by the responsible agencies. 
Turning next to Sectioa B, the mafority of the Planning Board would 
( entitle the section, "0. S. Policy in the Evest of War With a Sino-Soviet 


Bloe State (or States) Other Than the U5S2.* I call particular attention 





to the footnote at the totton of pace 4 which resdss 
(FEAD Footnote) 

The JCS propose a different title, on the grounds that Section B 
should cover any lixited war ani not be restricted to linited mr with a 
Sino-—Sovict Bloc state. I shall later call on General Twining to explain 
their position, 

In their written coments, the JCS withiraw their prague, for a 
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Paragraph 15. 
There is azreesest on the rather general objective in Paragraph Lis 
(READ Para 14) 
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There is also agreanent on the first part of the Policy Guidance is 
Paragrarh 15, the JC3 in their written eoxuents Inving withiraw the 
bracketed phrase, | 

(KSAD first 3 sentences, Para 15) 

A real difference of oniniion developed es to our policy after 
0. 5, forces are once camitted, as indicated in the splits at the end 
of Paragrayh 15 (faze 5)- The tafority proposal iss 

(READ Majority ?rozosal) 
The JCS heve an alternatire «hich woald says 

(#SAD JCS Alternative) 
Defexse proposed still a third alternative, which I shall ask Er. McElroy 
to explain in a coset. Since the paver was written, the JCS have ;re-. 
pared language for a fourth altermstive (Appentix B, JCS caments). 

C But first let us hear an explanation of the xs splits, beginning with 

the title. 


(CALL O8s CEXSTUL TWINING 
GWELOR MERTER 
S2CTSTARY NcELROY) 
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March 9, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
March 9, 1959 - 10:30 AM 


Others present: General Twining 
General Goodpaster (for discuss of 
airborne alert exercise) 
Major Eisenhower 


General Twining initially brought up the question of the proposed airborne 
alert exercise to be executed by the Strategic Air Command. This would 
be directed primarily toward the testing of procedures for airborne alert 
and would be done on a relatively modest basis. The Secretary of Defense 
approves of the conducting of such an exercise. The President had certain 
reservations with respect to this exercise, primarily in the light of the 
possibility that it might be construed as developing a continuing require- 
ment. Therefore, representatives from the Departments of State and 
Defense and the AEC will meet with the President this afternoon at 2:30 
for a complete briefing on this question. 


2 > > ‘ 


The President then brought up with General Tiining a report which the 
President had seen in the newspapers relative to a written submission 
by the individual service chiefs concerning their additional needs at this 
time. This causes the President considerable concern in that he views 
this Congressional inquiry as a potential threat to a full promulgation of 
the rnutual security program. He asked General Twining why it is not 
possible for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to speak out in more positive terms 
in favor of the mutual security program in order to keep our overall 
security needs in perspective. The discussions of individual service 
needs, without a positive support of the mutual security problem would 
destroy the perspective of our overall requirements. 


General Twining expressed complete agreement with this viewpoint and 
told the President that he would bring this up with the Joint Chiefs in his 
meeting with them this afternoon. He expressed concern over the fact 
that the Chiefs of Staff are being required to appear before the Senate 
Military Preparedness Committee as a corporate body. 


DECLASSIFIED 
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General Twining then informed the President that some members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (General Twining does not concur) fear that we are 
not going far enough in responding to the Berlin crisis. Some of the 
Chiefs have recommended actions which General Twining considers 
provocative. The Joint Chiefs are going to see the Secretary of Defense 
prior to testifying before Congress and will benefit from his guidan 

at that time. General Twining remarked that Secretary McElroy's 
views on this matter are identical to those of the President. 


The President then stressed the necessity to avoid over-reacting. In 

so doing we give the Soviets ammunition. The President stressed the 
view that Khrushchev desires only to upset the United States. He ex- 
pressed once again his view that we must address this problem in terms, 
not of six months, but of forty years. During this time the Soviets will 
attempt continually to throw us off balance. First, they will hit the situa- 
tion in Berlin. They will then go to Iraq, then to Iran, and then will 
attempt to worry us over the situation of the Kurds. They would like us 
to go frantic everytime they stir up difficulties in these areas. The 
President feels that we should stand on our program which we consider 
to be adequate. This program is based primarily on deterrence, our 

air power, our missiles, and our allies. We maintain at the same time 
the capability to deal with brush fire actions. The President admitted 
that we may miscalculate and become involved in a general war. How- 
ever, he questioned the effectiveness of any crash military measures to 
alleviate this current Berlin situation. He feels the measure of raising 
the levels of Army forces in Europe by 10, 000 over that currently 
planned is useless, except perhaps as a psychological measure. He feels 
that this is primarily going to give General Taylor ammunition for avoid- 
ing his programmed cut of 30,000. General Twining confirmed that 
General Taylor desires to keep those 10,000 men in Europe. 


General Twining then referred again to the nature of the hearings. The 
President instructed him to caution the Joint Chiefs that the military 

in this country is a tool and not a policy-making body; the Joint Chiefs 
are not responsible for high-level political decisions. General Twining 
agreed, and again expressed his displeasure at the idea of the Joint 
Chiefs being called as a corporate body to testify before Senator 
Johnson's Committee. He is certain that Senator Johnson's lawyer will 
ask policy type questions of the Joint Chiefs. He went on to say that 


ORE, 
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he has his own lawyers working on the legality of the Joint Chiefs being 
called as a body before Congress. Legally, the Joint Chiefs as a body 
are required to advise only the President and the Secretary of Defense. 
General Twining is perfectly wiliing to walk out of the meeting; how- 
ever, he has discussed the matter with his own lawyers and has con- 
cluded that it is necessary to respond to this call to appear before the 
Johnson Committee. The Joint Chiefs will not discuss military planning 
or any other matters which are not Congressional prerogatives. He 
said again that Secretary McElroy is going to have a talk to the Joint 
Chiefs, while remarking that this procedure has not been uniformly 
successful in the past. 


As the meeting was coming toa close, the President philosophized 
briefly on the difficulties of a democracy running a military establishment 
in peacetirne. He reiterated his conviction of the value of mutual se- 
curity and expressed as his greatest cause of concern the prospect that 
the Congress will twist the testimony of the Joint Chiefs as a pretext for 
cutting this vital program. 


SD Yisswhortr 


John S. D. Eisenhower 
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March 9, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
March 9, 1959 - 2:30 PM 


Others present: Secretary McElroy 
Secret. _y Quarles 
Secretary Murphy 
General Twining 
General LeMay 
General Loper 
General Persons 
General Goodpaster 
General Starbird 
Mr. Vance 
Major Eisenhower 
Colonel Brown (briefer) 4 
Lieut. Colonel Meade (briefer) 





The first part of this meeting was comprised of a briefing on the airborne 
alert exercises entitled Headstart land Headstart Il. The first of these 
exercises had been conducted between September and December 1958. The 


essence of the briefing was as follows: 


1. Security of the Strategic Air Command from attack may be at- 
tained by any one of a combination of the four following measures: 
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(a) Ground alert 
(b) Dispersal 

(c) Hardening 

(d) Airborne alert 





2. Headstart I had maintained an aircraft airborne for twenty-four 
hours a day. This had involved four B-52 flights per day, each aircraft 
carrying two atomic weapons. Each aircraft had received one refueling 
during the time of flight. The exercise had been based off Loring Air 
Force Base, and the route chosen had been such that each aircraft would 
ha n effective for an attack on the Soviet Union during most of its 


r 


3. Headstart I, as an exercise, had been considered 92.5% effec- 
tive. It had indicated the following conclusions: 
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(a) Airborne alert is feasible. 

(b) It is possible to attain increased alert status with the 
same number of personnel. 

(c) It is possible to increase combat efficiency. 

(d) It is possible to maintain aircraft in the air for twenty- 


four hours a day. 
(e) The operation of KC -135s at accelerated rates is feasible. 


(f) Command control and weapons safety were proven to be 


effective. 
(g) By conducting lengthy flights at optimum altitude, the B-52 


had reached greater efficiency levels cost-wise. 
4. The following were not achieved by Headstart L 


(a) Determination of the maximum capability for airborne alert. 
(b) Determination of the supply support required. 

(c) Adequate crew training. 

(d) Firm cost data. 


5. Further exercises would accomplish the following: 
(a) Determine the maximum capability for airborne alert. 
(b) Develop new concepts of operation. 
(c) Achieve a greater degree of crew training. 


(d) Achieve better cost data. 


6. Headstart ll, if approved, would be conducted along the following 


lines: 


(a) The test would be conducted over a four-month period, from 
March to June. In March, there would be eight B-52s and twelve 
KC -135s aloft per day; in April there would be eleven B-52s and 
seventeen KC -135s; in May and June, sixteen B-52s and twenty-four 


KC -135s. 
(b) The objectives of Headstart Il would be to further investigate 


manpower and cost figures, to develop an optimum ground and air- 
borne alert ratio, to develop a manning doctrine, to refine mainten- 
ance data, to improve operational readiness, and to improve methods 


of positive control. 
(c) To attain these objectives, the problems of maintenance, 


material, real facilities, fiscal matters, and operations would be 
emphasized. The cost of Headstart Il would be $20 million over costs 


for ground alert during this period. 
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(d) The following flight patterns would be followed: 


(1) The 28th Bomb Wing, located at Ellsworth Air Fore 
Base woud send one sortie at 2000 hours daily. Its route,- “\ 
generally in the Eastern United States and Canada, would ~! 
involve suppert by KC-135s from Loring Air Force Base. aS 
Canada has granted overflight permission. 


(2) The 92nd Bomb Wing, located at Fairchild Air Force 
Base, would send three sorties at 1700 hours daily and three 
sorties at 2300 hours daily. These aircraft would be in the 
air for twenty-four hours and would receive two refuelings. 
This route would involve a flight from Fairchild to Kodiak 
Island in the Aleutians as the initial leg of the journey. 


(3) The 4238th Strategic Wing at Barksdale Air Force 
Base would conduct an exercise involving one of the B-52 
squadrons. This would involve one sortie daily, which would 
receive two refuelings from Westover Air Force Base. 


(e) This exercise would be conducted under current manning 
levels. 


7. The briefer then requested approval of the conducting of Headstart 


In discussing the briefing, the President questioned the proposed direction 
of flight of the 92nd Bomb Wing from Fairchild toward the Aleutians (Head- 
star: II). This, he feels, is a bad direction since it is heading directly 
toward the USSR. General LeMay said this can be easily fixed. He pointed 
out that this flight is not within known Soviet radar range nor within an area 
where Soviet reconnaissance aircraft might be operating. However, 
Secretary McElroy and Secretary Quarles were of the view that this route 
should be pulled back closer to the American Continent, and the promise 

to do so satisfied the President. 


The President then questioned the matter of the flight routes. In view of 
the fact that for a certain portion of each sortie an aircraft would be 
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incapable of diversion to strike the USSR, it appeared to him that our 
overall capability during this ineffective period would be lessened. He 
asked why we do not shorten these routes to eliminate the ineffective 
time. General LeMay answered that the purpose of this exercise is to 
determine the best flight time. If we do not stretch these flights to the 
maximum, it will not be possible to determine the optimum. To this 
Colonel Brown added that the efficiency of the B-52 is increased due 
to increased length of time in the air. This fact is the result of the 
greater proportion of time at optimum altitudes per flight. General 
LeMay also added that another purpose of this test was to determine 
data on metal fatigue. These answers appeared to satisfy the President. 





The President then questioned the effect of this exercise on the calendar 
life of the aircraft involved. Mr. McElroy added that we will probably -.».: 
discard most of these aircraft before they are worn out. r Ry 


The President inquired of General LeMay whether provisions are made < 
for the crew to be rested while airborne, and General LeMay answered 
in the affirmative. The crew is organized so as to allow adequate rest. 


The President now turned to a political question which is of some concern 
to him. In the light of the pressures from Congress to maintain an "air- 
borne alert,"' the President dislikes that name. He is concerned over the 
possibility that once this exercise is conducted, it will establish a require- 
ment for its continuance; and the implication will be that at the end of the 
test we will no longer be alert. The President pointed out his mentioning 
in press conference that a continuous airborne alert may become essential 
during certain phases of the missile age, but it is not essential now. He 
therefore desires that a training name be placed on this exercise, in 
order to alleviate the effect of possible leaks. A training name would 
emphasize that we are only preparing to do what we need to do in the fu- 
ture. Mr. McElroy pointed out that this will go under the code name 

of Headstart LI; but this did not satisfy the President in itself. He desired 
that we have a name in case we are asked for a description of this exer- 
cise. Mr. McElroy voiced his agreement that there is no current military 


need for an airborne alert. 
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(The President then digressed for a moment to tell of an episode reported 
by Macmillan on his recent trip to Moscow, Khrushchev had apparently 
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dropped the thought that the Soviets have no interest in small bombs. 
Further, their large bombs have now been developed satisfactorily and 
they have adequate weapons in the megaton class in their stockpiles. 
Consequently, the Soviets claim they have little interest in conducting 
tests and are actually shutting down some nuclear reactors. Mr. Quarles 
stated that recent Soviet tests have verified that their main interest lies 


in large bombs.) 


79° SD 
és , 
In conclusion, the President approved the conducting of exercise Head. J 
start Il. In describing this operation, he directed that it be called ““— 
"advance training" rather than an "airborne alert exercise."' Further, 
he understood that the route of the 92nd Bomb Wing from Fairchild to 
the Aleutians would be modified so as to avoid frightening the Soviets in 


the event they picked it up. 
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The President then questioned Secretary Murphy about political aspects 

of this exercise with the Canadians. Mr. Murphy pointed out that although 
the Canadians had granted permission for overflights, they had done so in 
a somewhat negative fashion. They had denied having a right to withdraw 
their approval for such an exercise if it involved the efficiency of SAC. 
However, they had expressed some fears and had desired no publicity and 
no tie-in to Berlin. They also expressed the view that in the light of their 
cooperation in military matters, the United States should see fit to improve 
its cooperation with them on the matter of oil quotas. According to Mr. 
McElroy, the military side of the Canadian Government seems easier about 
this exercise than the civilian side. (General LeMay here indicated that 
the Canadian Government has been briefed on this exercise.) In connec- 
tion with the oil quotas, however, the Canadians are, at the appropriate 


time, going to "explode." 
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This latter fact diverted the discussion briefly to the matter of oil quotas. 
The President expressed the desire that advanced information be delivered 


to Diefenbaker on this subject. He pointed out that these oil quotas are 
not injurious to Canada. It is important that the Canadian Government 


know this in the light of the quid pro quo (which approaches blackmail) 
which they are apparently attempting to implement in this matter. 


Mr. Murphy confirmed that the planned oil quotas will result rather favor- 
ably for the Canadians; it will be the Venezuelans who will be hurt. Here 
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Mr. Quarles stated that Canada's fears are not for the present but for 
the future. Mr. Murphy agreed, stating that the principle of a quota 

is what disturbs the Canadians, They have announced that any restric- 
tion on oil imports from Canada will create such a surplus in their 
Western Provinces as to necessitate their constructing a pipeline from 
West to East. This the President considers highly undesirable. Ac- 
cordingly, he requested Secretary Quarles to get together with Secretary 
Seaton to devise some scheme to insure that it does not become neces- 
sary for Canada to build a pipeline. He feels that such construction 
would be a waste of resources and should be avoided. He further re- 
quested Mr. Murphy to designate an official to visit Diefenbaker as a 
personal representative of the President to explain the real facts of 
the oil import quotas. 


* a 2 s 


The President then brought the meeting back to the subject of Headstart Il 
with a warning that if this exercise is leaked, it will probably have to be 
stopped, due primarily to the political impact in Canada and other nations. 
General LeMay pointed out here that the only thing new in this exercise 

is the regularity of dispatch of the aircraft, but the President pointed 
further to the magnitude and scope of this exercise. 


Mr. Murphy pointed out a peculiarity of the Canadian requirements. Where- 

as the clearance of these flights is normally on a service-to-service basis 
(USAF to RCAF), the Canadians have specified that the RCAF is responsible 

for obtaining "ministerial clearance."' Secretary Quarles expressed con- 
siderable doubt as to the significance of this wording. He does not feel 

that the Canadians are going to require any exceptional clearance for this 
exercise. General LeMay concurred in Mr. Quarles' view, stating that 

the other test had required no change from normal clearance procedures. 

The President remarked that the greatest danger to the entire exercise lay 

with the politicians -- in this case the Canadian politicians, “By 
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March 12, 1959 





MEMORANDUM FOR: Honorable Donald A. Quarles 


SUBJECT: Defense Presentations to the President 





REFERENCE: Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense, subject 
as above from the Chairman, JCS dated 21 February 
1959 (Attached) 


1. In my conversation with you and General Twining yesterday 
I failed to remind you of the suggestion that I made in my memorandum 
for the Secretary of Defense dated February 19, 1959, that there be 
prepared a concise discussion paper on each study area which could be 
circulated in advance on an “Eyes Only” basis. I expressed the hope 
that the major issues could be identified and cast in a form appropriate 
for discussion and consideration by the President. I also suggested 
the kinds of policy questions which might be covered in such a dis- 
cussion paper. 


I raise this in connection with the first study area to be presented | 
which we agreed would be "Control of the Seas with Particular Reference 
to Antisubmarine Warfare." 1 am aware that we are planning to present 
the Comparative Evaluations Group study but I would also hope that 
there might be related to this presentation the pertinent results of the 
report by the Panel on Antisubmarine Warfare of the President's Science 
Advisory Committee dated December 1, 1958. Moreover, it seems to 
me that in preparation for such meetings we should have a discussion 
paper with sore advance circulation. Therefore, the schedule of the 
meetings might well depend on the circulation of such a paper. I should 
appreciate a word from you on this matter. 





-- oe 


In this connection 1 am prompted to observe that you may wish to 
include in the overall presentation to the President some of the problems 
which should be discussed in the broader subject of "Control of the Seas." 


‘y? 
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2. We agreed that the presentation on "Tactical Forces and 

4 - Requirements for Tactical Weapons Systems," could be made about the 
< middle of f April. Again, I feel that a discussion paper could be useful, 
>“ f think we also agreed that this presentation might perhaps serve only 
us open up issues for later study. 
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3. With respect to the study on "Continental Defense Against 
Aircraft and Missiles (exculding antisubmarine warfare)", the 
/ Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended a schedule 
date of about 15 August. We agreed that it would be desirable to 
advance this date if possible and that you and Ceneral Twining would 
keep under study the possibility of such a change. | 


<= —— - ——- - ee 


4. With respect to the fourth study, “Strategic Nuclear Striking (¢ 
Force Requirements and Capabilities” including the “optimum mix” 
both of weapons systems and targets, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs “.-“ 
of Staff had indicated that the staff of the NESC had been assigned this 
project with a due date of 31 October 1959 followed by comments by the 
JCS, the presentation being ready by about December !, 1959. I think 
we all agreed that whereas it is vital that adequate time be allowed for 
the study, it was desirable to try to advance each of the dates. It 


was my understanding that General Twining will talk to General Hickey 
in this connection. 


I return herewith General Twining's memorandum. 


(Signed) Goréon Gray 


Gordon Gray ~~~ 
Special Assistant to the President 


Incl-Memo for Sec Def 
{rm Chairman, JCS 
dtd 21 Feb59 subj ae above. 


Vis, *jon: 
Sec, ~ uarles -2 
~ Dr. Killian - | 
Mr. Lay - 1 
Mr. Haskins - | 
Mr. Gray's flle- 
Mr. Gray's chron - | 
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April 21, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SUBJECT: Status of Military Mobilization Base Progras 


REFERENCES: &. NSC 5610/1 
B. NSC Action No. 2019 


_——- 


The enclosed semorandus on the subject from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, prepared pursuant to NSC Action 
No. 2019-b-(1) and -{2), is transmitted herewith for the 
a information of the National Security Council, 


‘ 
*“a/?F Cue@s * 





JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 


ce: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 


ara 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Status of Military Mobilization Base Programs (U) E 





NSC Action No, 2019 requires that the Department of 
Defense report to the National Security Council on develop- 
ments in the review of its Mobilization Base planning 


concepts. 


In reference tc paragraph b-(1) of NSC Action No. 2019, 
the Department of Defense is now reviewing the validity of 
the assumption of a mobilization period six months prior 
to DeDay. The results of this review will be incorporated 
into our recommendations to be made in connection with the 

{> current review of Basic National Security Policy (NSC 5610/1). 


In reference to paragraph b-(2), the Department of 
Defense, in cooperation with the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, has just completed the first in a series of 
hazard probability studies for use in identifying logistics 
problems which might reasonably be predicted in connection 
with the initial phase of a General War. These studies 
constitute an important initial step in giving us a capability 
for taking bomb damage into account in future mobilization 


base planning. 





/s/ DONALD A. QUARLES 


DEPUTY 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the SO3rd Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 


Thursday, April 23, 1959 


Present at the 403rd NSC Meeting vere the President of the United 
States, presiding; the Vice President of the United States; the 
Secretary of State (Item 1); the Under Secretary of State (Itens 
2 and 3); the Secretary of Defense; and the Acting Director, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Also present and participating 
im the Council sections below were the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Director, Bureau of the Budget. Also attending the meeting 
were the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central 
Intelligence; the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense; Assistant Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; 
C . Mr. Robert Amory, Central Intelligence Agency; Special Assistants 
to the President for National Security Affairs; for Science and 
Technology; and for Security Operations Coordination; the White 
House Staff Secretary; the Assistant White House Staff Secretary; 
the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


 —_-. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting 
and the main points taken. 
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(NSC Actions Nos. 1876 and 2034; SNIE 100-10-58; SWIE 100-3-59; 
Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated 
March 17, 1959) 


Mr. Gray briefed the Council on the probdles of U.S. Military 
Bases overseas and noted that the last time the Departments of State 
and Defense had reported to the Council on various U.S. Bases (Jacu- 
ary 15), they had covered everything except our bases in Brazil, the 
Caribbean area, and the Philippines. He understood that the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense were now prepared to render a supplement- 
ary report covering these areas. 


The report was summarized for the Council by General Twining vho 
indicated that the Memorandums addressed to the Council by the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense on these bases showed no apparent adverse 
factors sufficient to over-ride the desirability of contimuing to 
maintain these bases and their facilities. However, the Secretaries: 
of State and Defense in their Memorandum 4id indicate that it would 
be dreirable to review carefully U.S. military requirements prior to 
reorwing the existing agreements with Brazil and the Douinican Republic. 
It was likewise indicated that certain facilities in the Philippines 
and Caribbean areas could probably be released because there was no 
Clear military need for them. Similarly, with respect to the Philippines 
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, it was planned thet areas no longer required by U.S. forces would . 
be released during the current negotiations. i‘ 

-P 

Secretary Dillos, who had taken the place of Secretary Herter ~ \" 

at the beginning of discussion of this item, said that the State ' 


@ mcumber of bases. Accordingly, the Department ves instructing the 
eppropriete exbessies and legations to report regularly on U.S. bases 
within their jurisdiction. 


The Vice President ioquired specifically about the U.S. base at 
Quantanomo Bay in Cuba. He wondered whether it might not be a good 
idea for us to withdraw from this bese in view of Fidel Castro's 
suggestions and the resh statements which be had been making in 
criticisa of the U.S. The Vice President said that he did not imagine 
that the Guantdnomo base was very important to U.S. security. 


General Twining replied that on the contrary this base was con- 
ich ae a sidered the key to the vhole military defense of the Caribbean. We 
should certainly not abandon the ase at Guantdnomo Bay if we could 

avoid doing so. 


4 Mr. Gray then raised the question originally posed by the Presi- 

dent as to the necessity for the U.S. to contime to mintain bese 
facilities at Sangley Point in the Philippines. General Twining re- 
plied that the Department of Defense had « report is response to the 
President's question vhich they would send to General Goodpaster. The 
President said that it would be sufficient for this report to come 
to hia and that it seed not be brought up in the Council. 


Mr. Gray then inquired about the report requested by the Presi- 
dent with respect to the feasibility of concentrating U.S. military 
installations on Cxinawa in a single area. General Tvining seid that 
this problem was still under active consideration in the Defense Ie- 
partment and that « report on it would be forthcoming soon. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Noted and discussed the report on the subject by the Acting *° 
~ Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense pursuant to 
NSC Action No. 1876, transmitted by the reference memorandun 


of March 17, 1959. 
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b>. Noted an oral report by the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, that: - 


(1) A report was being subuitted to the President 
pursuant to NSC Action No. 2034-c-(1), stating 
that the Sangley Poict csval base in the 

ilippines was still considered milftarily 


important. 


(2) The study as to the feasibility of concentrating 
U.S. military instellations in Okinawa in «a single 
ares was being actively conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense pursuant to NSC Action No. 2034-c-(2). 


NOTE 





Immediately preceding the above regular meeting, the President 
held a special NSC meeting to note and discuss two studies 
_ epalyzing possible contingencies relating to the maintenance of 
Western access to Berlin. a 


S. EVERETT GLEASON 
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Dear Weil: 


a 90% On February 26, 1959, Deputy Secretary Quarles and 
ee I agreed thet Assistant Secretaries Irwin of Defense and - Se 
po Saith of Stete would consult together on the problees of  ~ 

US strategy raisec in Secretary Dulles’ letter cf January 

2%, 1959 before the ellitary paragraphs of MSC 5810/1, 

“Basic National Security Policy”, were taken up by the 

NSC Plenning Board in the 1959 annual review of that paper. 





In the course of a prelisinary discussion on April 16 
Mr. Irwin suggested to Mr. Seith thet it would be helpful _— 
if this Departeent could provide @ brief statesent of foreigm . - 
policy requirements bearing upon military strategy. Ies °° pi 
accordingly sending you the enclosed paper. : 





I recognize that there are various consicerations 
in a@dition to those of forelan policy that sust bear 
upon the formulation of our silitery strategy. I hope, 
however, that the enclosed peper will be of assietance to 
your Depertzent in its re-examination of the military 


paragraphs of XSC 5810/1. . 
With warmest personal regards, 


Fa 


Most sincerely, 


bo. 
>. 
ad 


, B'S-3 
(3/ CHRISTIAN A. HERTER sae 
Christian A. Herter | 
Enclosure: be 
1. Starr paper. r, 


t ‘ 
; 


_— 
4. y 


The Honorabie SS ' RO 


Neil H. Meciroy, AD? 4 1959 
Secretary of Defense. 
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US stratecy should serve our nationsl policy objece 
0 6 es the cohesion of the Free World end 
the policies of the Cocmmist expire in direce _ 
tions compatible with US national security interests. 
Fros the point of view of foreign policy this requires: 
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ANIC! . Ag coviet pi capability grows, 


Cc . 

So deen Sues Geyh4 and Coummied Guee that the US .. 

would use its etrategic muclear capability eny oitua- Ss 
tion that <id c and ly encanger vi 

US security interests. of Communist licited ".* eee 
se ,» ex eonfidéence that such - 


be Goterreé, will depend more an4 more on the strength- ae 


capability. The prevent cegree of ~ By 
US reliance on nuclear weapons for this purpose disturtds 


are flexible enough to enable 
limited Cormunist agcression 


r 
view of foreign policy #® capability and a doctrine that ¥ 
cs 

in Ma 
to Pree World public opinion and that minimise the darger 6 


of expanding local wer into general var, ts 
The foregoing generalications epply to the deterrence Be: 
and defeat of three categories of Commmist aggrersion as ..- =) E-= 
follows: ad 
™ 

| 

! 
= 
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1. Sudstantial Soviet egeressicn érainst the 
. KATO sree mean gene wer, 
2. rt Soviet monmnc hs)” “rgreenion pasinet 
MOn-lATO areas, Trent purposer we mus 


the threat cf nuclear response. In the event of such 
Gegression, howeyer, it would be preferable if our initial .. 
response were mom-nuclear, Should the USSR persist in ite =. .- 
agcression, limited and local use of sucleer weapons her 
acainst military targets would be scceptable from the 

foreign policy point of vicw. 


3. All of kines of Corzumist er sion. 
For deterrent purposes we Sheaid not capileltts ar our 


selves the use cf nuclear weapony., It shoulé, a the 
other hand, be evident to the Pree World thet we ere not 
overly ¢ependent on these weapons for deterrence or actual 
mili operations. In the event of such sion, re- 
course the use of nuclear weapons would, most situ- 
ations, have highly adverse consequences frou the foreign 
policy point of view, Ve should, therefore, plan and be 
prepared for a pon-nuclear response in these situations. 
The use of nuclear weapons should be regarded as a last 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 


Others present: Mr, Harr 
General Goodpaster 


Mr. Harr said he had asked to see the President because the 
changes incident to Mr. Herter's assuming the Secretaryship 
of State provided a point in time for review of OCB affairs. A 
key question is that of State's chairmanship of the Board. He 
recalled that this question had been considered with the President, 
at several times in the past, and that because of this considera- 
tion the President had appointed Mr. Herter as Chairman not 

ex officio but as an individual. The points of concern are first 

as to State Department domination and lac’ of impartiality in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Board (the consequence of which is 
that other agencies tend to "dry up"), and second that it has been 
difficult in the past achieving a proper coordination of Mutual 
Security affairs by the Board with the Board's chairman being 

the number two man and the Mutual Security coordinator being 

the number three man in the State Department hierarchy. With 
these two posts now reversed, it seems even less likely that 
effective coordination will be achieved. 


The President spoke at some length on his concept of State Depart- 
ment primacy in matters of foreign policy, indicating that the other 
departments have more the role of instruments of policy. He 
recalled that the OCB had been set up to follow through on NSC 
policies once established -- to assure coordinated operations and 
also the carrying out of policy decisions. The President also 
noted that the OCB, having taken over from the PSB, is concerned 
with psychological questions and efforts. In pushing these, he 
recognized that they verge on foreign policy at times. 


As to the Chairmanship, the President said that the only other 
possibility that came to his mind was that of having Gordon Gray 
chair the OCB. He would have objectivity and could review its 
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eign’ 
actions from the standpoint of policy considerations. The 
President then asked me for my view on the matter, and I told him 
that the essential point, in my opinion, was to establish the need 
for objectivity as well as the relationship of the Board to the Mutual 
Security Program; I also mentioned that there is some possibility 
that the OCB mechanism may lose its steam, and that consequently 
a push to keep up its vitality would be valuable. 


I also commented that there is sorne natural overlapping between 
foreign policy, which the President views as the affair of the 

State Department, and security policy, with which the OCB is more 
directly concerned. Some would feel that the State Department 
itself is an instrument of security policy, charged with the narrow 
function of diplomatic activity. This may be an extreme view, but 
the opposite -- that any matter that can be classed as foreign 

policy is primarily the business of the State Department, even 
though it affects securi ty -- is also an extreme view. The President 
pointed out that the State Department is more than a diplomatic 
instrument. The Secretary advises him and formulates matters 
for his consideration. After further discussion he agreed that 
there was a considerable area of overlap. 


The President said he would talk to Mr. Herter about this. Later 
in the morning he did so. 





Brigadier General, USA 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONF ERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
May 4, 1959 


Others present: Secretary Herter 
General Goodpaster 


The President said he had asked Secretary Herter to come over 
in order to talk about the set-up for the OCB. Mr. Harr had 
been in earlier in the morning, expressing essentially a concern 
that the OCB should not run out of steam, and that the shifts of . 
top State personnel should not contribute to such a process. The 
President said he had given some consideration as to whether i 
would be of value to have Gordon Gray chair the Board, but 
thought that it would not, largely because Mr. Gray is already 
carrying a maximum load. There are two questions that need, .% 
consideration, however. The first is the reversal of the — 
relationship of the Chairrnan of the Board to the Coordinator of 
Mutual Security incident to Dillon's becoming Under Secretary and 
Murphy as the Board Chairman, being the No. 3 man in the State 
Department. The second is that there be no loss of enthusiasm 
for the OCB operations, and that the Chairmanship not be over- 
Slaughed by the changed arrangements. The President thought 
that this should be taken up in the letter of appointment of the new 
Chairman. He also asked Mr. Herter to make sure that Mr. Dillon 
maintains in Mutual Security operations a responsive regard for 


OCB activity. 






Mr. Herter said that a lot of the difficulty is that the powers of the 
OCB are limited to recommendation alone. This is especially 
true in carrying out NSC policies. On the side of psychological 
activities, there is need for initiative and suggestions of a specific 
character. With regard to Mutual Security, his effort had been 
to keep the OCB away from the assertion of operating jurisdiction, 
especially on day to day and specific country decisions, 


The President added that we have had one idea from the start with 


the OCB, and that is that it should press and prod the responsible 
agencies into action. The President said he did not think that 


fi 
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Murphy would be guilty of any errors of decision or blundering in 
the OCB; he implied some question as to whether Murphy would 
use the machinery vigorously enough, however. Mr. Herter 
thought that Mr. Murphy would be very valuable in the OCB because 
of the tremendous experience and detailed knowledge that he 
possesses over a very broad field of international affairs. He said 
he would be happy to talk to Mr. Harr. The President said that 
would be fine, and also suggested that Mr. Herter might have a 
luncheon with Dillon, Murphy and Harr present so that everything 
could be fully understood. 


Secretary Herter next mentioned the issues that still remain regard - 
ing next steps by the United States on nuclear test suspension 
negotiations. He said he thought this could be worked out with Mr. 
McCone, and he would plan to bring in a very brief statement of the 
remaining issues at the meeting planned the following day with the 
President. He stressed the importance of trying to get the Soviets 
to go along with us on a few jointly conducted underground tests, 

the purpose of which would be to gain additional scientific (seismo- 
graphic) data. The President agreed with this. 


The President suggested that Mr. Herter might wish to have a 
special little luncheon for Sir Winston Churchill on Tuesday or 
Wednesday. He said he would ask Mr. Churchill at once as to his 
desires, (Subsequentl, ix informed Mr. Herter that Sir Winston 
preferred not to gc out for lunchecrs.) 


A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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SUBJECT: Fort Security (Proposed Revisions of Par. 19 


1. The first ites for consideration by the Council grows out of reca~ 
menmiations made to the Planning Board by the State mazter, who proposed that 
revisions be rads in cur Part Security policies ani frogrens, vith a view to 
pernitting freer access to U. S. parts by Soviet Bloo and other flag vessels 
wich are presently denied entry to am ports in the absence of exceptional 
circucstances,. 


2. The Port Security Program which is currently in operation unter 
responsibility of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Coast Guard is governed 
by the follovings ° 

a. U. S. Policy on Continentel Defense, ir Par, 19 on the subject 
of Part Security, calls far ceasures to be applied by Troasury to protect 

U. S. port areas egainst sabotage, espionage and claniestine introduction 

of persons and thines inimical to U. S. security, including measures, on 


a selective tasis as appropriate, far (1) the denial of entry to fessels, _ 


“~and (2) the boarding, seerching end surveillance of vessels (BSC 5802/1, 


Per. 19, p. 2). State and Treasury, propose that the Port Security peragraph 


of Continental Defensa Policy be rovised by deleting provisions far the 


Genial, boarding, searching, end surveillance of Bloc vessels. The mejority 


of the Plaming Board recamend that Par. 19 of Continental Defense Policy 


should not be revined at this tins, and the JUS, and IIC and ICIS, excepting 


the State necbor, concur in this viev. 


b. U.S. Policy Toward Poland elso desls vith Port Security in Par. 33 


which provides that Polish flag vessels are to be treated in the sare 
manner as Soviet Bloc flag vessels, excert that Polish passenger 
vessels nay enter at New York, arsl Polish flzg cargo vessels may be per- 
mitted entry «et designated U. 5S. parts far the specific mrpose of taking 
om cargo for Poland under U.S.-Polish economic arrangenents (NSC 

Par. 33, p. 11). All sonbers of the Planning Board recameni that this 
policy be revised go as to pernit Polish cergo vessels to enter designated 
U. S. ports far purposes of norcal trade, not necesserily linited to the 


taking on of cargoes urxler a U.S.—Polish economic agreeent, The JCS do not conc 


g- Pursuant to BS Action, Treasury sulmitted a detailed fort 
Security Prograzs to carry out the previously mentioned policies govern- 
ing the denial ani control of Sino-Soviet Bloc and Polish vessels, 
This program _cresecrites specific measures to be taken by Treasury and 
Coast Guard, vith respect to: (1) the 
Soesienated ports, efter boarding and search, when taking on cargo under 
an econazic agrecnent 


and Polish senger vessels at Kew York after 
boarding end saarchs ta) ‘the dental of entry to Sino-Soviet Nos flag veasele, 
and other flag vessel* which is suspected of being under Bloo cantralj 


end (3) the boording and eoarch of other flag vessels vhich are suspected 
of being unler Bloo contral aor which have touched at a Bloc part during 





VN) 
of WC 5802/1 and Par. 33-b of BX 5508/1) NSP ers 
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the preceding four months. It is elso provided that any vessel othervise 
excludable froz U. if oe: See ee ee ee ee 


3. In sumort of the State-Treasury proposal to revise the Port Security 


provisions cf Par. 19 of Continental Defense Policy, are the points made in the 
State Department memoremhm previously circulated Lesh, by The Stete 


position was suzed up et the Planning Board as follows: ae : ‘aad 
into 


g. The risk of clandestine introduction of mclear 
U. S. ports via cerchant vessels is less than it once might have been, 
in view of developments which have taken place subsequent to the adoption 
of the Port Security Program during the Korean crisis. : 


7 >. Scce of the trosder objectives of over-all national security 
ga policy, particularly with respect to increased peaceful trade vith the 
Soviet Bloc, are being made difficult of achievement as the result of cur™ 
present Port Security Policy which should, therefore, be relaxed. 


: 
S, Although internal security is an important element of mational 
security, it is but one segment of over-all policy and must be viewed in 


focus. 


4. Considerations in ormosition to the State-Treasury proposal vere 
raised in the Planning Board (\scussion as followss 


&. Wo basis has been produced for considering that there has been 
any reduction in the threat of clandestine delivery of muclear weapons 
via vessels extering 0. S. ports — a threat which is recognized in our 
present Basic National Security Policy (RSC 5810/1, Par. 44). 


bd. Rescission of the present denial policy ani removal of the 
requirement for the boarding and searching of suspect vessels, vill 
withdraw our only defense (the Commendent of the Coast Guard states that 
it is a minimm defense) which we now have against the destruction of 
U. S. ports by means of nuclear veapons clandestinsly introduced via 
vessels. If the policy is revoked, the Coast Guard would not feel justified 
in continuing harbor patrols. 


S- In view of the forthoaning international conferences it is 
argoed that this is probably not a propitious tice for the United 
Statcs to indicate e relaxation of policy toward the Soviet Bloc by 
removing Port Security controls. 
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5. CALL CMs Geevcheur of Stabe were 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Chaircan, 


ric a 5. Bae J. Edgar Hoover) 


6 With regard to the proposed changs in our Polish policy, I am comitted 
to infers the Council as to the following: Subsequent to egrecing =n this 
recommendation, Commerce directed to the Planning Board's ettention a CIA 
report to the effect that a mmber of vessels flying the Polish flag are 
actually under the joint ovmership end control of Poland and the Goverment 
of Cocmmmist.Chinma. Camerce believed that this situation vould ceke more 
difficult the enforcecent of Export Control and Foreign Assets Control regulse- 
tions. Treasury end State, however, have informed the Plemning Board that 
t; these controls rest on authoritics other than Port Security denial policy, 
2) any Chinese Carunist—ovmed vessels entering 7. S. ports would be controlled 
eee Sp Semen See See See £0) We eres ee & Seateee. Cease 
actions in which Cazm=mist Chins has any beneficial interest, end (3) Stete - 
will warn the Poles that ection will be taken under the Trading With the Enecy 

" Act if any in which Cocrainict China hes ownership or interest visits 
U. S. ports. (In any case, the Council's attention is invited to the fact 
that the Port Security restrictions on Polish vessels, as now set forth in 
our Polish policy, would boome inoperative if approval is g*ven to the Jtate- 


Treasury proposal to drop our present Port denial progran.) 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 405th Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 


Present at the 405th NSC Meeting were the President of the 
United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United 
States; the Secretary of State; Donald A. Quarles for the 
Secretary of Defense; and the Director, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. Also attending the meeting and partici- 
pating in the Council actions below were the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the 
Attorney General (items 1 and 5); Frederick Mueller for the 
Secretary of Commerce (Item 1); and the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission (Item 5). Also attending the meeting were the Chair- 
man, Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (Item 1); the’ 
Chairman, Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security(Item 1); 
the U.S. Ambassador to Iraq (Jernegan)(Item 5); the Director,U.S. 
C Inforrvation Agency; General Curtis E. LeMay for the Chairman,Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the Under 
Secretary of State; Assistant Secretary of State Cerard C. Smith; 
Assistant Secretary of Defense John N. Irwin II; the Assistant 
to the President; the Special Assistants to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, for Foreign Economic Policy, for Science 
and Technology, and for Security Operations Coordination; the 
White House Staff Secretary; the Assistart White House Staff Secre- 
tary; the NSC Representative on Internal Security; the Executive 
Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


May 6, 1959 
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There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting 
and the main points taken. 


1. § PORT SECURITY: Proposed Revision of F 


on Continental Defense Paragraph 33-b c 5508/71 on 
mo tive] i: wae Seer 4-57. Tr 


arr < c: 3056/1; RS DLy, F 3 NSC Action 
flo. 2051; Memos for NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, 
dated April 8, 21 and 22, 1959) 


Mr. Gordon Gray briefed the Council in detail concerning the 
subject. (A copy of Mr. Gray's briefing note is filed in the Minutes 
of the Meeting, and another is attached to this Memorandum. ) 
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\ Mr. Gray then called on the Secretary of State for coment. 
Secretary Herter observed that two separate problems were in- 
volved in the Port Security probles; the first related to Polish 
ships and the second to other Soviet Bloc ships. He indicated 
that in the case of Polish ships, State considered it of very 
great importance, in terms of increased peaceful trade and in 
terms of effecting reciprocal arrangements vith Poland, that 
the U.S. liberalize its policy on the number of Polish vessels 
permitted entry into the U.S. and on the kind of cargo such ves- 
sels vere permitted to carry. He said that in the case of Soviet 
ships, State was very conscious of the threats to our internal 
security which vere inherent in the visits of such vessels to our 
shores. As regards the threat of clandestine entry of nuclear 
weapons, however, it was his understanding that the intelligence 
community had reviewed this problem and had ccme to the ccnclusion 
that this was the least likely method that the Soviets would ex- 
ploy for the purpose of introducing ouclear veapons into this 
country. He observed that introduction by this means would be 
unlikely not only because of the possibility of detection but also 
because the vessel carrying such a bomb would be destroyed at the 
time the weapon was detonated. 

Secretary Herter indicated that only this morning the State 
Department had received a note from the Canadians saying that a 
Soviet ship was headed for the St. Lawrence Seaway and expressing 








C the hope that the U.S. would not interfere vith it. 
Secretary Herter indicated that the Department of State recog- 
nized that its proposal posed a most serious problea f t 


Guard, and hoped that it could accomplish its objective vithout 
adding greatly to the burdens of that service. To that end, it 

was hoped that the present situation could remain substantially 

as it is until the fall vith the Treasury Department, in the inter- 
im, exercising a degree of flexibility concerning Soviet Bloc ships 
attempting to enter our ports. It was also hoped that, in exer- 
cising ite responsibilities for the Port Security Progran, the 
Treasury Department would take into account the foreign policy in- 
plications involved. It was the Department of State's thought that 
the whole matter might subsequently be reviewed by the Council when 
we saw the outcome of the upcoming international conferences. 
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The Acting Secretary cf the Treasury, Mr. Scribner, emphasized 
the difficulties encountered by the Treasury Department in implementing 
the Port Security Program. He said thus far three exceptions had 
been made as to entry of Soviet Bloc vessels. He noted that the 
Treasury Department presently had two programs in effect in the Port 
Security area; the first involved boarding and searching of vessels, 
the second involved the checking of such vessels after they ti+d up 
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et the dock for the purpose of processing suspect materials or 
suspect persons. He indicated that the proposal before the 
Council did not envisage doing avay with the second progras per- 
taining to the processing of persons end materials. 


Mr. Scribner concurred in the view that it was unlikely that 
the Bloc would utilize vessels for the introduction of suclear 
veapons when it would be more logical to introduce thes by aircraft. 





Mr. Scribner asked that the Treasury Department not be given 
the difficult task of determining, from a foreign policy standpoint, 
whether a particular ship should be grented or denied entry. Ee 
did not feel that the Treasury Department was either prepared cr 
qualified to fulfill such an essignment. He said it was the Trea- 
sury Department's view that the present Port Security Progras 
should continue until the fall, at which time it should be re- 


examined. 


Secretary Herter noted that it was present policy to step up 
exchanges vith the Bloc; that the Russians were planning to send 
larger groups to the U.S.; and that Soviet or other Bloc vessels 
might be used to bring such groups to this country. ‘Accordingly, ~~~ 
the Department of State felt that some additional flexibility 
should be exercised in arriving at decisions to permit or deny 

= entry to such vessels. 


The President thought that the Department of State was asking 
the Treasury Department to take on a heavy responsibility which it 
seemed to the President should contioue to be the responsibility of 


the Department of State. | 


Secretary Herter commented that under existing arrangements, 
the Secretary of the Treasury vas responsible for determining which 
vessels would be permitted to enter by way of exception to the Port | 
Security Policy, but that the Department of State would be happy 


to take on as much responsibility in this area as the President 
wished to assign. 


Mr. Scribner, in response to the President's inquiry, explained 
the consultative procedure which is now in effect whereby the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, after consultation with the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Director of Central Intelligence, 
determines the circumstances justifying the granting or denial of 


entry of suspect vessels. 
search 


The President observed that it must be most difficult to/ef- 
fectively a ship for the purpose of determining whether it was car- 


rying a nuclear veapon. He noted, for example, that the weapon 
could be located in a false bottoa constructed in the ship. 
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Mr. Scribner concurred with the President's cbhservation, 


noting that many people think that more safeguarding is being 
done in this area than is actually the case. 


Secretary Quarles indicated the view of the Department of 
Defense that there was sufficient flexibility in the present 
Port Security Program; that there was no need for amending the 
existing policy in that regard. He said that the Department of 
Defense would defer to the Department of State as to the degree 
of relaxation which should be exercised with respect to the Polish 
vessels. While egreeing with the President and with Secretary 
Scribner that the searches cade for clandestine nuclear weapons 
in such vessels could only be partially effective, Secretary 
Quarles thought, nonetheless, that they served aes a deterrent to 


attempted introductions through such means. 


The Director of the FBI, vhen called on for comment by the 
President, indicated that the Interdepartmental Intelligence Con- 
ference concurred in the view that the present Port Security Policy 
and Program should not be modified until after the completion of 
the Geneva Conference. 





the introduction of nuclear veapons to the introduction of large 
numbers of intelligence agents. He emphasized that the present 
policy included an arrangement which permitted exceptions in parti- 


cular cases and he concluded that from an internal security point 
of view, the present policy and program should not be modified at 
this time. 


The Chairman of the Interdepartmental Comittee on Internal 
Security, vhen called upon by Mr. Gray, concurred in the view that 
review of existing policy should be deferred until the fall. He 
added that while it was recognized that there may be over-riding 
considerations which suggested a liberalization of policy on Polish 
vessels, it was bis view that the Poles, as vell as the Soviets, 


coustituted « threat to the U.S. 


General LeMay, on behalf of the JCS, noted that no inform- 
tion has been brought to the attention of the JCS which would reflect 
that there has been a change ic the threat since the present Port 
Security Policy was adopted. It was the JCS view that the Port 
Security Coumittee had been vorking satisfactorily and consequently 


the present policy should be left as is. 
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Tbe President asked General LeMay if it was the view of the 
JCS that the policy as regards the Polish vessels should like- 
wise remain unchanged and General LeMay replied in the affirrative. 


Mr. Moeller of the Department of Commerce, directed the 
Council’s attention to the recent CIA report indicating that « 
number of vessels flying the Polish flag were actually under the 
ownership or control of the Covermment of Cocmunist Chica. He 
observed that these Chinese Communist-controlled ships vere probd- 
ably sailing under the Polish flag to deceive the Free World and 
particularly to deceive the Chinese Nationalists. He said that 
the Chinese Cosmunists sow owned nine or ten such ships and that 
they propose to achieve ownership of an edditional ousber of such 
vessels. He thought that this could cause a probles for the U.S. 
if such vessels appeared in our ports. Ee also thought that an 
arrangement of this kind raised serious doubt regarding the honesty 
and integrity of the Poles. , 








Mr. Herter indicated that the Department cf State has already 
notified the Polish Government of the U.S. position in this regard. 
Re said that the Poles have been warned that action vould be taken 
eo egeinst any vessel entering the dJmited States under the Polish flag — 
which was in fact owned by Cossmunist China. 


- The President asked if ope could always prove such ownership, 
~" and the Secretary of State indicated this was not always possible. 
He said that someone would have to give evidence to the Department 
of State that such Polish flag vessels are actually owned by the 
Chinese Communists. 


The Director of Central Intelligence elaborated on the afore- 
mentioned point, as raised by the Department of Commerce, by giving 
the Council an oral summary of the CIA report vhich vas circulated 
to the Council on the Chinese Cocuminist vessels. Thereafter, Secre- 
tary Herter emphasized that whenever the Department of State re- 
ceived evidence that a Polish flag vessel entering one of our ports 
was actually owned by the Chinese Communists, such vessel would be 


excluded. 


Mr. Gray indicated that the points raised by the Commerce De- 
partment had been discussed by the Planning Board and he briefly —. 
summarized that discussion. The President indicated that he was 
not clear why any change in our present port security progres was 
being suggested at this particular moment and Secretary Herter in- 
dicated that this was being done now because of difficulties en- 
countered by the Treasury Department in applying the port security 
program in particular situations. He indicated that while ve vere 
trying to normalize our situation as regards the Poles, based on 
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the Polish ship vhich carried its passengers to « Canadian port 
vether than the port cf New York, for reascas relating in part 


to our port security policy. 


Mr. Scriboer stated that the Treasury Departmect vished to 
urge mo change in the policy et this time except in the case of 
the Polish vessels. He wisbed to aske clear, however, that if the 
policy op Polish vessels vere liberalized, such vessels vould con- 
tinue to be boarded and searched. It was the Treasury Departeent 


Mr. Hoover, referring to Secretary Herter's coments on the 
Polish passenger veseel calling et « Canadias port rather than at 
. the port of New York, soted that the vessel in questica was the 

Ee the Batocry earlier called at our ports, 
used to get Gerhard Eisler out of the country; that vheo its 
sh 
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The President said at this point that the only change being 
recommended related to a limited increase in the number of Polish 
vessels with the understanding that those vessels could come in 
only at specified ports; that they would be boarded and searched; 
and that they would be permitted to engage in some general trade 
rather than be limited to carrying only cargo specified by the 
U.S.-Polish economic agreements. Secretary Herter concurred in 
the foregoing, stating that the number of ports of entry would 
not be enlarged. Mr. Scribner confirmed the foregoing, stating 
that entry would be limited to the ten major port areas. 





The President observed that this came down to the matter of 
our general policy wherein we were trying to get the Poles to feel 
a little better toward us, and in the process we were trying to 
drive a wedge between the Poles and the Soviets. 


The Vice President observed that underlying another aspect of 
the proposal was the realization that it would be more profitable 
for the Poles to bring their vessels here if they could take out 
cargo additional to that specified in the economic agreements, and 
that an increase in the number of such vessels entering our ports 

-_-- would make for some increased problems for our security and intel- 


ligence services. 


“ The President said he did not believe that by fiself an increase 

in the number of Polish vessels would be critical unless the increase 
became so great that the Treasury people could not handle the boarding 
and searching of such vessels and the processing of the peop! i*«cre- 
on. The President then asked if the FBI engaged in such searciwe, 

and Mr. Scribner replied in the negative. Mr. Scribner added, 1 w- 
ever, that apart from the boarding and searching, other services 
engaged in various kinds of personnel processing. Mr. Scribner cited 
the Immigration Service as an example. 


The President thought it best to leave the policy as it was for 
the moment, except to take a liberalized outlook as to the kind of 
goods which might be carried in Polish vessels. He thought also that 
if there was a great increase in the number of such vessels, occa- 
sioning problems for the Treasury Department, the Treasury Department 
could come back and report that fact to the Council. 
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Secretary Herter inquirr nether any internal security problems 
had been encountered with respect to the several ships which have 
been permitted entry thus far, and Mr. Hoover responded that in the 
case of the Polish ships the FBI had found six intelligence agents. 
He added that in the case of the British, they had reported the dis- 


covery of forty such agents. 
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. The Attorney General observed that there was another aspect 
of the problem which had not as yet been discussed, and he refer- 
red specifically to the matter of trying to keep track of the 
crews of these vessels once the ships had docked eat our ports. 
The President asked if such crews were permitted to go ashore, 
and the Attorney General replied in the affirmative, noting that 
it was most difficult, in fact impossible, to surveill all the 
members cf such crews. He noted that other correlative problezs 
arose, such as the question of ascertaining whether defectees 
were bona fide in character. He said the last mentioned probleaz 
sometimes required drawn-out processes in our courts to determine 
whether they would be sent back to their country of origin. The 
Attorney General said that he agreed with the suggestion that the 
present program be continued with a view to re-examining it in the 


fall. 


The President again referred to U.S. attempts to try to open 
up certain areas with the Poles in an endeavor to drive a wedge 
between them and the Soviets. He said underlying such efforts was 
the desire to get some of these countries to appreciate that ve 
have not abandoned them. He noted that these efforts sometimes 
“"" ™ caused differences between the Soviets and-the satellite countries— 
involved, and that we ought to continue to try to exploit such dif- 
ferences. The President did not see, however, why it was necessary 
r to alter the policy under discussion in order to accomplish this 


~ purpose. 
Secretary Herter referred to our continuing efforts to keep 
the Poles from complete submission to the Soviets, and ha indicated 


that a mmber of these efforts were involved in the proposal made 
to the Council by the Department of State. 
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The President inquired whether there would be any advantege to 
telling the Poles that we would permit a specific number of additional 
Polish vessels to enter our ports, and by way of example he cited the 
number six. Secretary Herter thought that this could be done. 


The President said he did not wish to give up completely on Poland, 
though at times, after reading Gomulka's speeches, he wondered what 
we were accomplishing by our efforts with the Poles. 


The Commerce representative, referring to the President's inquiry 
about increasing the number of Polish vessels by six, asked if it 
would not be well to limit the number of such vessels on a strict 
reciprocity basis to the number of U.S. vessels permitted into Polish 


ports. | 
Secretary Herter called on Mr. Dillon for coment and Mr.Dillon 


indicated that the Poles might not be conscious of the fact that they 
were under limitations insofar as we were concerned. Ee said that it 
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might complicate things if we were to advise the Poles that they 
would be permitted to bring in a specified number of additional 
vessels. Mr. Dillon also commented upon the cargo aspect of the 
problem, noting that the policy as stated permitted them to take 
out only such cargo as came under the terms of economic agreements 
made between the United States and Poland. He said that if we were 
to suggest that they bring in additional ships but that that cargo 
be limited to ane-yee cargo, we might have a serious problem on 
our hands. 


The Attorney General thought that in view of the comments made 


by Mr. Dillon it would be best not to change our present policy but 
possibly to be a bit more flexible, as circumstances permitted. 


The President said in the light of the discussion he thought 
it best to let the present policy and program stand as is for a 
while, recognizing that there is a procedure available for making 
limited exceptions in certain instances. Mr. Scribner concurred, 
Suggesting that the matter be re-examined in three months or 60. 


The Vice President also expressed the view that the present 
policy should be left unchanged with the understanding that there 
would be a more liberalized interpretation thereof in terms-of the -— 
number of Polish ships permitted entry. He thought it best to let 
the matter be played by ear for the time being rather than to amend 


our policy. 


The President asked if it would be possible or wise to let the 
Poles know that they are on their honor insofar as we are concerned, 
and if they violate, as in the matter of Communist-controlled ves- 
sels, they will be treated accordingly. Mr. Herter said he thought 


that this could be done. 


» Mr. Dillon mentioned that the Moore-McCormack Lines and the 

Lykes Service were running ships into Poland. Based thereon the 

Poles had indicated to us that they were considering inaugurating 
similar service to the United States. In giving this indication 

Mr. Dillon did not think that the Poles were aware of the port secur- 
ity limitations which we had applied to them. He said there was a 
danger that if we acquainted the Poles with these limitations, they 
might prohibit Moore-McCormack and others from running ships to Poland 
with the result that this could aggravate the U.S.-Polish situation .- 
in terms of econcmic warfare. Mr. Dillon indicated that the Poles had 
not made a formal request to establish services similar to Moore- 
McCormack, but that they had said that, as a matter of reciprocity, 
they might wish to make an application along these lines at a later 


time. 
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Mr. Gordon Gray suggested that in the light of the discus- 
\ sion it appears that there was no need to change the leangwge in 
the paper under discussion; that it appeared that a limited number 
of additional Polish vessels could be permitted to enter our major 
port areas under a liberalized interpretation of the policy; and 


that if this mumber exceeded reasonable proportions, the policy 
could be re-examined. 


The President concluded the discussion by noting that if we 
did not have a better answer than the one proposed, it was best 
not to make mistakes in a hurry and accordingly we should keep the 


present policy, utilizing the exception procedure sparingly as re- 
gards the entry of Polish vessels. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Discussed the recommendations submitted by the NSC Plan- 

~ ning Board on the subject, transmitted by the reference 
memorandum of April 8, 1959; in the light of the views 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff thereon, transmitted by the 
reference memorandum of April 22, 1959. 


~- --- + = ——— >, Agreed that, subject-to review following the conclusion 


of the forthcoming negotiations with the USSR, paragraph 19 
of NSC 5802/1 and paragraph 33 of NSC 5808/1 and the opera- 

4 tions of the exceptions procedure thereunder should not be 
revised; with the understanding, however, that the excep- 
tions procedure for Polish flag vessels may be interpreted 
liberally unless undue numbers of Polish fleg vessels take 
advantage of such procedure, in which case this procedure 
shall. be subject to reviev. 


NOTE: The action in b above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to all holders of NSC 5802/1 
and NSC 5808/1. 
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5. OVERSEAS INTERNAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
' Memos for NSC from Executive Secretary, dated April 2 and 
December 1, 1958; NSC 5810/1; NSC 5819, Part 2; NSC Action 
No. 2012; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, dated 
April 10, 1959). 





In making his summary of the report Mr. Harr related the 
conclusions of the report to certain paragraphs in the Basic 
National Security Policy. When Mr. Harr had finished the President 
inquired whether the NSC Planning Board would take the conclusions. 
of the report into consideration in the course of its review of 
Basic National Security Policy. Mr. Gray replied that the Planning 
Board had already considered the matter and would do so further. 
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Mr. Allen Dulles stated his conviction that the Overseas 
Intermal Security Program had proved extremely useful. The 
real issue underlying the CCB report was that the International 
Cooperation Administration people did not like to find themselves 
in the position of providing arus. 













Department of Defense and our military people did not 
want to get into the business cf supplying arms to police forces. 


Secretary Quarles pointed out that the Defense Department 
was by nc means opposed in principle to providing arms for police 
purposes but that the Defense Department itself was siaply not in 
a position to do so. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Noted and discussed the report on the subject 
~ Operations Coordinating Board pursuant to NSC 
No. 2012-d, wrenentttes ty Gs sesevense aunerenéun of 


April 10, 19599. - | -- eats ae ated — 


>. Noted that the NSC Planning Board is taking the OCB 
report into account in its current review of Basic 
National Security Policy (NSC 5810/1) 


te 
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Prioritics for Smace Pro-rr=s 


On January 22, 1958, the President on the advice of the Kational 
Security Council, by FSC Action Bo, 1°46, established the hichest prior 
ity for certain tallistic missile and space progracs. In Parch 19%, 
as a result of develoj-s-ts in various satellite progracs over the 
intervening sonths, the Secretary of Defornse recassenied certain changes 
in satellite priorities, These changes ares 

1. That the VALQUAID-JUPITER C eclentific satellite prograns 

be deleted {roa the priority list. 
2, That three other satellite progress be added, notably, SETH 
( (Satellite-borme visual and ferret reconnaissance aysten); 
DiSOuVeTER (Satellite guidance and recovery); and MERCUEY 
(Manned satel lite). 
In addition, the Secretary of Defense reeamented a change in the syst«a 
whereby he dcternined satellite priorities, so that in the fcture chances 
io priorities for spice programs will be made by the President on the a4d- 
vice of the Rational Acronavtics and Smce Council, The proposed chang 
were approved by the President on the advice of the Mational Acronautics 
and Space Council at ite meeting on April 27, 1959, 
The purpose of bringing this mtter before you this morning is to 


ask the National Security Council to note these changes and sake necessary 
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| revisions in the existing ISC statement of policy on the subject (m5C 


| Action No, 1915). The Joint Chiefs of Staff concur in this proposal, 
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- DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Memorandum of Conversation 
Geneva, Switzerland 
TOP SECRET pare: May 23, 1959 
SUBJECT: Strategic Cencept and Military 


Paragraphs of NSC 5810/1 


PARTICIPANTS: State Defense 
Secretary Herter Secretary McElroy 
° Gerard C. Smith John N. Irwin II 
COPIES TO 








Mr. McElroy opened the discussion by saying that he 
foresaw a time when we would have to change our counter- 
force strategy. He suggested that this might be some 
years in the future when the USSR has invulnerable missile 
sites. They do not have such an invulnerable striking 
force now and Mr. McElroy is accordingly opposed to a 
change away from our present counter-force strategy. 
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On our limited war capability, the Secretary of 
Defense pointed out that last year's State-Defense limited 
war study had shown that the US had the capability to 
handle two limited war situations at the same time. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that thie study had been based on 
the assumption, insisted upon by the JCS, that only the 
US would use nuclear weapons in limited war situations. 
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Mr. McElroy tentatively paagroses that perhaps there 
should be a new limited war study on @ different assumption, 
although he was not prepared to agree immediately to the 
launching of such @ study. The Secretary of State 
commented that if such @ study were undertaken it might 
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help the Department of Defense if it showed up sreas 
in which our capabilities needed isaprovement. 

Mr. Herter spoke of the need for mobility. The 
Secreta ~y of Defense said the problem of mobility 
was not so much one of aircraft as of ground 
facilities at prospective landing points. 


There was considerable discussion of the language 
in povegvegt 10a in NSC 5810/1 to the effect that 
nuclear weapons are to be regarded as conventionel 
weapons from the military point of view. Mr. Smith 
pointed ovt that each time @ situation had arigen 
in which the possible use of nuclear weapons had been 
considered the decision had been against using then. 
He thought thet our weapons systems and force 
structure hac been erected on @ fallacy--i.e., that 
the use of nuclear weapons would be authorized in 
less than all-out situations. 


The Secretary of State pointed out that our 
existing doctrine might call for the automatic use 
of nuclear weapons in limited situations. (In that 
connection, he inquired concerning the status of the 
advance authorization for the use of nuclear weapons. 
Mr. Irwin eaid that the papers had recently been sent 
to State Department for resubmission to the President.) 
Mr. Herter hoped that the US could develop such forces 
as would make an automatic nuclear reaction unnecessary. 
Mr. McElroy expressed agreement with this position and 
eaid that paragraph 14 of NSC 5810/1 might well have 
some change to clarify thie point. The Secretary of 
Defense took the line that it was not so much the 
language of the besic National Security Policy that 
mattered; more important thing was tnat State and 
Defense had a common understanding of what the language 
means. 


Mr. Smith said that another central point was 
whether or not massive retaliation could still be 
relied on to deter all kinés of Co.muntt aggression. 
He cited the present Berlin situation and possible 
troubles to come. Mr. McElroy doubted that massive 
retaliation had lost ite effect. Mr. Irwin said that 
it wae the threat of massive retaliation that was now 
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restraining the USSR from turning over its 
responsibilities re Berlin to the GDR. The Secretary 
of State indicated @ wseasure of agreement with this 
assessrent. 


In @ Giscussion of possible requirements for the 
vee of force in the Middle East, tie Secretary of 
Defense seid that we ought to use ail force necessary 
to deal with @ epecific situation. Mr. Smith identi- 
fied this es the Radford doctrine and expressed dis- 
sent from it. 


Mr. Irwin described in general terms Defense 
thinking re posesivle limited military operations in 
the Middle East. Mr. S#ith pointed out that the 
plannin, “escribed was inconsistent with the strategic 
doctrine e#hich had been discussed esrlier in the meet- 
ing. He felt that this illustrated the difficulty 
that we were in. We could not even in planning for 
possible situations follow current doctrine. 


Mr. McElroy commented that if there was a 
“fundamental” line of State Department thought on the 
strategic concept perhaps it would Lave to be changed 
for foreign policy reasons. 


Mr. Irwin raised the point that @ change in the 
etrategic concept would at bottom be a budget matter. 
Two other things that would have to be taken into 
account were the statement of Yt} policy require- 
ments which State had provided to Defense and the Gray 
target @ix study which is etill to come. Mr. Smith 
eaid that in his view the Gray study should come after, 
not before, @ decision on the strategic concept. 
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Mr. Irwin subsequently commented to Mr. Smith that 
there were two possibilities with respect to language 
of NSC 5810/1: (1) there might be some change in the 
language about nuclear weapons being conventional weapons; 
(2) there might be some virtue in including a definition 
of limited war. 
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On May 25, the Secretary of State commented 
to Mr. Smith that ewen if there were no language 
change in the National Security Policy, State 
should try to get into the NSC record the State 
paper on foreign policy requirements and a Depart- 
ment of Defense statement that the currently 
planned Filitery Establishment can meet these 
foreign policy requirements. 
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The bre jective of US foreign economic policy is ‘Acre’ =} = 
with that of our general foreign policy: to protect and advance the - 
national interest, to improve the security and well-being of the US and \\ — ~ 

: its people. a 
wi 

This bread objective of our foreign econculc policy has three major {- 


to promote the cconomic strength of the rest of the free world, and third, 
to build and mintain cohesion in the free world. 


To achieve these objectives we have followed three basic econozic 
policies: ‘Th: expansion of trade; the promotion of private investzent; 
and provisions of mutual assistance. 


Dering the past 6 pears, ty building on existing programs and, even 
more important, by developing new programs designed to meet new needs and 
changing conditions, there has been created a complex pattern of 
interrelated programs. Some of then we carry out on our own and others is 
cooperation with friendly nations. These prograns are well suited to the 
promotion of our basic objectives. 


At the present tine, however, the achievement of these objectives is 
endangered from vithin by the growth of protectionist sentizent fron 
the outside by te Soviet economic offensive. M purpose this morning 

C) is to suggest ects of the ways in wich protectionias adversely affects 
our dcmestic economy, our political-economic relations with our allies 
and tverefore our national security. 


E 


I would like to deal first with the general aspects of the probles 
and then turn to specific illustrations. 


Protectionian has certain rec table benefits. It can assure the 
survival of « sensitive industry wich might otherwise succusd because of 
its competitive disadvantages. It can provide a blanket for an infant 
industry durizg its forrative jears, It can prevent economic and social 
iisruption in a commnity dependent on « single industry and vithout the 
resources to develop alternative industries, 


In spite of there recognizable advantages, however, there are 
relatively few pecple wbo vould contend that protectionisas provides a 


basis for a dynamic expanding economj. ‘The reasons are cbricus. 


Protection discourages the development of new products, new methods of 
production and distribution, and cost-saving techniques. 
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Protection reduces our ability to compete with other industrialized 
econories. 
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Protection contributes to inflation by raising the costs of the 
products we buy abroad. - 


It imperils our export mirkets by caking it more difficult for other 
cowk ries to earn the dollars they ored is order to bey from us. It also 
endangers those merkets by inviting retaliation on the part of other 
countries, 


Protectionist moasures inevitably reduce total US output by 
preventing the shift of cocestic resources from less efficient to more 
efficient industries. By lowering cur total nation] product, such 
measures slow down cur rate of crovth and reduce the roscurces available 
for our security needs, including aid to the less developed countries. 


Havirg indicated the effects of protectionist policy on the domestic 
economy, i would like to indicate briefly the effects on the econozies 
of other countries. 


Foreign trade is vitally important to our economy, but even so it 
constitetes only Lf of our gross national p In 
industrial countries (such as the UK, West Germerg and France) the ratio 
of exports to gross national product is 3 It 
to 9 tines as creat for smaller advanced mations such as Belgium, Sweden 
and the Netherlan¢ds. For exarple, approxirately one-half of everything 
(> the Netherlands produces is shipped abroad. ; 


Our trade policy is of tremendous concern to all of these countries, 
first because exports play such a sajor role is their economies and 
secondly because the United States is a major market for their goods. 
Both of these reasons explain why any action by the United States which 
adversely affects sales of their key products, or threaten: those sales, 
is front page news abroad and has a serious effect on our international 
relations with those countries, This is truce even shen the action itself 
does not seen important te us. 


I cam cite five specific exarples of restrictive mearures wiich have 
adversely affected four important allies. Lead and sine affecting 
Canada, cheese affecting the Netherlands, electrical equipment and woles 
fabrics affecting the United Kingda: and cotton textiles affecting Japan. 


: 


In the case of many less developed countries, one, or a few 
commodities, comprise the bulk of their exports. For sany of these 
countries the US market is especially irportant. To illustrate this 
point, the United States izports 
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; The ability of the less developed countries to sell their products in 
the United States affects their ability to import capital goods and other 
necessary manufactured productse . 


Therefore, it determines in large measure ‘the basisof their economic 
growth and their ability to raise standards of living. 


The promotion of economic growth in the less developed countries is of 
course a prime objective of our foreign policy. By this means ve hope to 
help those countries to achieve peace and stability. Unfortunately their 
economic health can be seriously damaged by US import restrictions. Our 
import quotas on petroleum, lead and zinc, and cotton, for example, have 
had that effect on Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, Indonesia, Egypt, the Sudan 
and other less developed countries, 





The Soviet Union, of course, recognizes clearly the major role that 
trade can play in furthering its objectives, The evidence clearly shows 
that friendly countries, then denied access to our market, are forced to 
increase their economic dependence on the Soviet Bloc. As a specific 
example, after the imposition of restrictions against Uruguayan wool tops 
in 1953, the Soviet Bloc steadily increased its purchases, and as a result 
it is now the most important outlet for Uruguayan yvool tops, Recently our 
countervailing duty on wool tops was removed, As you know, our action to 
impose quotas on lead and zinc was followed bj violent anti-American 
reactions in Peru and there have been sharp reactions in Venezuela to our 


‘@ oil import policy). 


In assessing where we stand today it is important, of course, to keep 
the picture in balance. On the one hand, since 1953 we have pursued an 
active policy for the promotion of international trade. We have taken 
part in two successful trade conferences in 1955 and 1956. It is true 
that many of the tariff concessions we gave at those conferences were 
small, amounting to no more than a 15% reduction in the existing duty. 
Nevertheless icports of the products effected by the concessions vere 
valued at approximately $1 billion. A great deal of attention has been 
given to escape clause actions that we have found it necessary to take in 
recent years. Unfortunately little account is teken of the applications 
that were turned down. Other countries often fail to acknowledge that out 
of 27 cases in which escape clause action was recommended by the Tariff 
Comission no action was taken in 19 cases. 


oo 


On the other side of the balance, there are the various restrictive 
measures that have been taken. You will note from the chart that since 
1953 we have taken restrictive action on 29 commodity groups exported 
from L5 free world countries. 
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| XS TAKEN TO weSTRICT Dvoxts, SINCE JANUAR 1, 19535 a 


AnD CO;wiODITLES AFFECTED 





No. of Countries 
Affected (5) 








katere 

Wool Tops 

Butter and/or 
Butter Oil 

Cheese . 

Dried Milk Products 
Flaxseed ard/or 
Linseed O11 

Peanuts and/or Pea- 
nut oil 

Petroleunz 
(Voluntary Prograz 
Mar "Sl - Mandatory 
Progrem Mar '59) 

Rye amt Re Flour 

Alsike Clover 

Watch Movements 

Fishsticks 

Hardboard 

Bicj)cles 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe 

Tuna Canned in Brine 

Toweling 

Woolens | 

Heavy Electrical 
Equipnent 

Clothespins 

Safety Pins 

Tung Nuts and Oil 

Thernmoreters 

Szall Arus 

Long Staple Cotton 

Rubber Soled Foot- 
wear 

Lead 

Zine 

Almonds 


*® EC + Escape Clause 
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L = Legislation 
22 «= Section 22 


CD - Countervailing Duty 
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It is statistically impossible to determine precisely how much trade 
is affected by these restrictions. However, it has been calculated on 
the basis of the latest figures available, that is for 1957, the trade 
affected by these restrictions represented about $2.1 billion or 26% of 
US imports of competitive items. Out of this total oil products account 
for approximately $1.5 billion and the items account for about 


$600 million, These figures are subject to a number of qualifications. For 


one thing the more effective the action in restricting inports the smaller 
the trade, 


You will note frem the map that some countries are affected by only 
one restriction, whereas others «re affected by as many as trelve. 
Venezuela for example, has been affected only by our restrictions of oil 
inports, but oil directly involves more than 60% of that country's exports 


I would like to comment briefly on several of the nore important 
cases shown on the chart. 


First, Heavy electrical equinmsnt -— Our decision on the Greer's 
Ferry case eal an uproar th the United Kingdom, One extreme sector 
of British cpinion called for immediate discrimination against purchases ~~~ 
in the United States. The British consider the pending OCIM heavy 
electrical equipment case "the most important subject in economic relations 
between the United Stetes and the United Kinzdom since the institution of 
the Smoot Hawley Tariff." 


. Lead and Zinc — then quotas were imposed Australian press and 
official cosments were urwsually severe in their criticiem. Our action 
became a major political issue. The case has clearly affected our 
position in a country which is the southern anchor of our Pacific defe-se 
perineter. 


Ih Canada our lead and zinc action was viewed in the context of a 
nuxber of other United States policies and actions which have been the 
sources of increasing resentment, such as our restrictions on agricultural 
imports and our surplus agricultural disposal operations, 


Mexican press, labor and sanagenent officials were also very critical. 
Intensely emotional dexonstraticns and condemnation of the United States 
occurred in Peru. | 


Petroleum -- The Venezuelans have asked for equal treatment on tie 
grounds that their ofl, like Canada's, is vital to the defense and security 
of the Western Hemisphere. We are worried that the Venezuelans will 
institute oil pro-rationing and export controls to the disadvantage of US 
companies. We have to recognize that they may want to change our 
bilateral trade agreement drastically and possibly abrogate it, Either 
course of action would seriously burt our large export sales to Venezuela. 
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The second chart shous that there arg now outstanding 13 requests for 
( - restrictions on irports. These represent trade velued at approxixately $300 
million in 1957. They would affect six new countries, in addition to thoss 
already affected by previous measures. 


This second chart also reflects a trend shich is giving other countries 
great concern. You will note that seven out of the thirteen requests now 
pending have been made under the national security amendment. There is a 
strong feeling abroad that domestic industries are seeking to use the 
national security amendment to achieve protection which they do not think they 
can obtain by applying under the escape clause, 


PENDDIOIS PROPOSALS FOR RESTRICTIVE ACTION 











Cormodities - 13 Old Cowmtries ‘cw Countries Tpe of 
Affected - 36 Affected -6 Action Proposed 
Fardwood Plywood | 10 , 2 
Mink Skins $ EC 
stainless Steel Flatware 6 EC 
Woven Silk Fabrics 6 KC 
O Red Fescue Seed L aC o 
= 
Long Staple Cotton k 22 ° 3 
a 
Cobalt 7 NSA : ~ 
zo 
Dental Burrs 4 NSA > v 
oa 
Fluorspar 6 NSA 5 
5 
Feavy Electrical Equipztent 6 NSA on 
8 a) 
Steam Turbine Generators 6 NSA oy 
, s 
Tungsten i kh NSA > ~ 
35 
, | 
vool Knit Gloves 6 1 NSA ca 
a: 
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( ; No discussion of restrictive seasures would be complete, of course, / 


without some mention of so-called "voluntary export controls." These are 
the measures which other countries, such as Japan and Italy, have taken to 
restrict their exports to us. The) represent a new kind of protectionisz — 
protection in reverse -- under which the exporting country linits its exports 
rather than the importing country its imports. At present, it is estimated, 
one-half of J pan's exports to the US are subject to some forn of restriction. 


Viewed independently, and in perspective, the specific restrictions 
imposed in recent years ma) seem relatively unimportant. Nevertheless, it 
has been made abundantly clear to us that these restrictions are having an 
increasingly serious effec* upon cur ebility to echieve cur foreign policy 
ubdjectives. And it is appzrent that the potentisl for her= “ly exceeds the 
harm done thus far. It is possible to idsntify, as I have done, “e538 
where individual countries have been adversely affected by restrictions ve 
have imposed. The irpact has varied in each case. The curulative impact has 
also varied. 


We believe that we have reached a point, however, where any action has a 
disproportionate impact because of the preceding actions, end where the elerent 
of fear of the future can be expected to play an increasingly izportm@t pert 
in determining foreign reections to any fucthar restrictive measures we nay 
impose. , . ——— oan anes 


At the present tine nost of the inportant industrialiced countries of 
C the world have overcome, or are about to overcome, the balence of payrents 
' @ifficultieos which ju:tified their retention of protective measures following 
the war. Therefore we can expect to see an expansion of world trade and, 
consequently, of our ow export sales. At the seme time the less developed 
countries of the world are seeking to expand their economies. It is clear, 
however, that at this juncture the course of future events will be determined 
almost entirely by what the US does. If we provide the lecdership in 
liberalizing trade, the rest of the free world can be expected to follow 


our example. 


There are a nucber of critical choices to be made in the immediate future. 
Regional trading arrangements are proliferating around the werld. In Europe 
the six<ountry corcon rarket is already a going concern, FXegotiations are 
seriously under way toward establishzent of a free-trade arszof seven other 
countries in Western Europa — the UK, the Scandivanian countries, Austria, 
Switzerland and Portugal. South America is determined to organize one or nore .. 
common markets; and Central America is already coumitted to establishing a ~ 
customs union. 


Toy ubrez0g 


UT UOTREOTIGNd 103 pot; rsseroed, 


US policy in the trade field will determing to a very large extent the 
evolving course of these arrangements ~- whether they will look outward 
' toward the development of a miltilateral world trading systen, or wether 
they will look inward in the pursuit of self-sufficiency. 


A major test of US policy is pending in the tariff negotiations scheduled 
— to start in September 1960. These negotiations are the result of our 
C initiative. A principal element will be the effort of many countries to 
negotiate reductions in the cormcon tariff of the Europsen common market. 
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Eowever, soze of cur European allies have already expressed Goubt about the 
extent to which we will be willing to offer real and reaningful concessions 
in our own tariff in order to give izpotus to the successful conclusion of 
the world-wide negotiations. The success of these negotiations, therefore, 
will depend upon us. 


Our basic national security interests require that ve continue to 
exercise positive and dynamic leadership not only in political and military 
fields but also in the economic fields, 


That is why the Demsrtment of State is convinced that every action ve 
take that adversely affects our ability to caintein a dynamic expanding 
domestic economy axd weekens the ability of our allies to maintain their 
political and economic stability, has serious implications for our national 


securit). 


Let me conclude by saying that, in our juderent, the organizational ” 
means are already available tlirough which national security considerations can 
be brought to bear in the rost inportant cases involving proposals for 
restrictive measures. This is true in escape clause cases, vhere the Trade 
Policy Committee is responsible for advising the President. It is also true -~ 
in cases arising under the national security anendment to the Trade Agreenents 
Act, which provides that the advice of all interested egencies shell be sought 
in arriving at a recomended course of action. Measures taken under Section 22 
are the cost outstanding exception to this generalicaticn. Furthermore, 
considerations of naticnal security cannot be brought to bear in determining 
wether restrictive action should be taken in other cases, such as 
cases. However, these exc=ptions do not affect the general conclusicn that 
the existing machinery is generelly satisfactory snd is verking well, It is 
the Departrent's view that it would not be desirable, if indeed politically 
feasible, to atterpt to revise existing legislation to insure the inclusica 
of eppropriate provisions permitting national security consideraticns to be 
taken into account in all cases involving restrictive ection. 


I do not sean to suggest that there is no need for ection in this field, 
We are much aware of the need for nore information as a basis for policy 
deterainations., As you know, a nucber of studies are currently undemmay wich 
will provide an analysis of the causes of resent changes in our forwign trade 
position. An interdepartmental cormittee, under the chairmanship of the 
Department of Comuerce, will search for the answors to a nirber of pertinent 
questions. Have advences in productivity in the US lazged behind those 
occurring efsevhere? Have our major costs increased too rapidly? Have we, 
through price supports ani irport restrictions, artificielly reised the costs 
of raw materials to our own canufecturers? Does our danestic tax systen 
militate against investment and technological irprovenast? 


t the initiative of the Departeent of State the Comittee for a 
National Trade Policy is also devoting special attention to the probles of 
our foreign trads position. 
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C3 Increasing protectionisz is not the ansver to the problem of stimlating 
advances in productivity. It would insulate dactestic incustries from pressures 
to reduce costs and thereby make thea less co=petitive. : 


Unfortunately, at the present time when an industry is faced with serious 
injury as a result of imports, there is no alternative but to consider raising 
duties or imposing quotas. The: cfore, the Department of State believes that 
renewed consideration should be given to sponsoring avenue of relief 
through adjustment assistance. This alternative might p for low-—<ost 
loans for modernization and technological improvement, facilities for 
retraining workers, or conversicn to other kinds of menufacture, or even 
encouragezent to relocate factories. 


Adjustrent assistance is the approcch being taken in the European Coron 
Market to deal with the probdlen of intemal adjustments to competition. ‘The 
British have also embarked on a similar progranm with respect to their domestic 
textile industry. 


In short, we have to search constantly for new ways to irprove the 
competitive position of our industry through affirmative actions rather than 
by building a wall against entry of goods fron abroad. 


” ~ """" GuF conélusion is relatively sicple. What we do to restrict trade ani ~~ 
what other countries fear we may do, will Geternine to an inzportant extent 
snether our foreign economic policy measures are successful, and wether we 

C are successful in the economle contest with the Sovist Union. 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 409th Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 


Toursday, June 4, 1959 


Present at the 409th NSC Meeting were the President of the 
United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United 
States; the Acting Secretary of State (Dillon); the Acting 
Secretary of Defense (Gates); and the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilication. Also present end partici- 
pating in the Council actions below were the Secretary of 

the Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Secre- 
tary of Coamerce (Item 1); and the Chairman, Council on For- 
eign Economic Policy (Item 1). Aleo attending the meeting 
were the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; the Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers (Item 1); the Special Assistant 
to the President for Economic Affairs (Item 1); the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs (W.T.M. 
Beale)(Iten 1); General Thomas D. White for the Chairvan, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; 
the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Assistant to the 
President; the Special Assistants to the President for National 
Security Affairs and for Security Operations Coordination; the 
White House Staff Secretary; Mr. Howard Purnas, Department of 
State; the Assistant White House Staff Secretary; the Executive 
Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follovs eae suwary of the discussion at the meeting 
end the cais points taken. 


1. EFFECTS OF U.S. IMPORT TRADE POLICY ON NATIONAL SDOURITY 





Mr. Gray reminded th2 Council that the President had re- 
cently asked the State Department to prepare for the Council 


@ report on the effects of our trade policy, primarily our in- . 


port restrictions, on the national security. He then indicated 
that Mr. Beale, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs would make the presentatica. 


{Ac of Mr. Beale's report is filed in the Minutes of 


the Meeting). (A copy of Mr. Beale's report is also attached 
hereto). 


TOP SECRET 
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When Mr. Bemle had concluded his report, the President le, 
commented that while a musber of business interests vere 
seeking import restrictions on a cumber of products, Mr. 
Seulnier and the Council of Economic Advisers vere reporting 
to the President such « boos in our U.S. ecomomy that ve vere 
actually concerned about « real runaway boom. It therefore 
seemed a good time for the U.S. to try to develop a better 
feeling and sentiment sbout our trade policy insofar as it 
concerned friendly foreign countries. The President pointed 
out that no less than eleven foreign countries vere affected 
by cur import restrictions on clothespins yet the President 
believed that all the clothespins in the U.S. were onde by 
six scell companies in the State of Maine, employing as the 
President recalled, only some 260 employees. This kind of 
situation seemed silly to the President. 


The President then observed that meetings have been oc- 
curring designed to devise some kind of an edjustaent policy. 
which would enable us to find a solution for some of our do- 
mestic industries in the face of foreign competition. For 
example, it might be possible to change from the samfecture 
of clothespins to the manufacture of baseball bets. Most such 
Suggestions, however, get turned down. Secretary Dillce 
pointed out certain difficulties which lay in the way of making 
the kind of adjustments mentioned by the President. 


The President next cbhserved that in effect vhat ve have 
to do is to bribe the Congress by agreeing to the restriction 
of imports in order to induce Congress to agree to extending 
the Trade Agreement Acts. 


Secretary Anderson commented on en interdepartmental study 
of our trade policy. He believed that we ought to take a look, 
iodustry by industry, to try to calculate the gains and losses 
ic the light of our current trede policy. Once such « pains- 
taking examination bad been made, contioued Secretary Anderson, 
there cught to be a broader consideration before the study was 
made public. Specifically, Secretary Anderson recommended that 
the findings of the interdepartmentel study should be looked at 
by the Rational Advisory Council (NAC) in the light of our balance 
of payments situation and the out-flow of American golé end dollars. 
There had been a very significant change vith respect to our ba- 
lance of payments situation even since 1956. In most of the highly 
developed foreign countries at the present time, as vell as in a 
oumber of less well developed countries, there had ceased to be 
any such thing es a dollar shortage. Altogether they held sone 
sixteen bil’ions of our dollars at the present time. To these 
facts must be edded commercial balances, the cost to the U.S. of 
maintaining soldiers and otber U.S. Nationals abroad, and pay- 
ments cade abroad by American tourists. The total result was 
thet the U.S. is confronted by @ consistent balance of payments 
running against us. The acid test of a sound economy and of a 


2. TOP SECRET 
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sound currency 85 vell,vas the telance of peymexts situation. 
In fact, vhat we are now tending to do is to have the U.S. 


was not really concerned at all at present about encouraging 
the export of U.S. capital to the Western Buropean countries. 
They were Going very vell. He wes, however, concerned about 
Asia and Africa. 


Secretary Anderson vent on to say that if the balance of 
payments disparity contioques for any considerable nunber of 
years, we in the U.S. would te is for real trouble. We have 
bitten off rather more obligstions thas ve can chew eves is 
the opinion of some foreigs exper.s. In conclusion, Secretary 
Anderson repeated his request that the results of the ister- 
departeental study be examined in the light of our whole policy. 


The President inquired vhether is effect Secretary Ander- 
som was advocating higher U.S. tariffs. Secretary Anderson 
replied in the negative wut said he was advocating that ve cut 
down on our U.S. expentitures in certain foreign countries. 


Mr. Dillon, the Acting Secretary of State, comented that 

the State Department fully recognized the seriousness of the 

C balance of payments problem. We could not continue running « 
deficit indefinitely. Se aleo expressed himself as in close 
agreement with Secretary Anderson's suggestions as to vhat to 
Go about the problems. There were, however, still other things 
that might be done, notably,to increase our own U.S. exports. 
Fe added that the State Departement wes vorking hard on this 
objective and had experienced « real measure of success as the 
published figures would ultizately show. In support of this 
point, Secretary Dillion cited examples of agreements by foreign 
countries to permit an increase in the quotas of U.S. exports 
to these countries. Thus we vere getting rid of some of the 
examples of discrimination against the dollar and Secretary 
Dillon believed that the effort should continue to have priority 
status. 


Secondly, continued Secretary Dillon, if it was necessary 
to go still further to solve our problem, ve must consider amending 
our current policy on vorld-wide procurement, as Secretary Anderson 
hed said. We should perhaps furnish goods rather than dollars 
because when we furnish dollars to other countries they often use 
these dollars to purchase goods in Burope rather than to purchese 
then from the U.5. 


3. TOP SECRET 
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dove U.S. capital investment in industrialized foreign cous- 
tries, although not is the underdeveloped countries. ‘These 
several possible remedies all recomended themselves to Secre- 
tary Dillon as being better than resort to further restrictions 
on the U.S. inports from foreign countries. 


Secretary Anderson commented that Secretary Dillon's state- 
ments seemed to hia to be very fair. 


Secretary Strauss stated that in the study that is being 
made, he egreed on the need for an overall policy review and 
im that respect the Department of Commerce did not hold views 
at variance with the views of Secretaries Anderson and Dillos. 
On the other hand, an overall review could not ignore separate 
and individual cases, problems, and situations. For exagple, 
a certain industry sight ectually constitute the sole support 
end living for an entire U.S. community. One could sot ignore 
either the political or the sociological considerations relating 
to such communities. They are factors to be weighed in looking 
at individual instances of appeals for restrictions én the iaport 

C of specific commodities. 


The President then referred to the National Security Amend- 
ment designations in the Trede Agreements Act. He vas sure that 
in this connection there was one consideration which, while it 
could not be accurately weighed, wes nevertheless of very great 

- This was the consideration of our national defense 
era the effect of restrictions under the NSA designations on the 
vitality of our military alliances. In illustration of his point, 
the President cited what he described as the near hysteria occa- 
sioned in the U.K. by our decisions against importing British 
electrical] equipment. The President believed that trade restric- 
tions which tend to drive avmy an ally as dependable as Great 
Britain vould do much more harm in the long run to our security 
than would be done by permitting a U.S. industry to suffer froa 
British competition. Thus, while intangible, this factor must 
always be weighed in NSA cases. Yet another illustration of the 
point that he was making, said the President, wes represented by 
the various stages in the development of atomic weapons. In the 
early stages of this development, there had been very real and 
very complete cooperation between the Briti-.. and ourselves. This 
superd cooperation had now been destroyed by @ law vhich greatly 
restricted exchange of atomic enorgy information vith the British. 
The effect of this restriction on the British had been very serious 
indeed and because of their own contributions in the early stages, 
they had felt severely let down when the U.S. imposed its restric- 

( tions in the Atomic Esergy Act. Thus, said the President, ve have 
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competitive position. The President added that every tine 

he declared a restriction on the import of « commodity from 
sbroed, he was occasioned considerable mental enguish even 
though epproval of the restrictive ection had been unanimously 
recommended to hin. 


With respect to the National Security Amendzent, M.Cray 
pointed out that even though Secretary Beale hed reported the 
oar orgenizetional arrangements vere adequate, there vere soze 
of us who were vorried about such matters es TVA of 
electrical equipment. The President replied that the role of 
such indepentent agencies as the TVA hed tothered the nis- 
tration for quite a vhile inasmuch es Goverment could of 
course not control such agencies and there was doubt about the 
mature of their relation to the Presidency. In thie 
Governor Roegh commented on the effect of the Buy Aserican 
The President egein expressed himself eas puzzled about the re- 
lation to the President of such entities as the 

GAO (General Accounting Office) which he edded: laughingly, did--- — - 
mot seem to have any. Nevertheless, such entities the President 
thought were rather minor and exceptional causes of friction. 


C Mr. MeCone predicted that the problem of foreign competi- 
tion with American business was « problem that ves 
rapidly in the future. The costs of production 
petitive products were shockingly lower than costs 
mostly es a result of cheaper labor costs. Our shipbuilding 
industry for example has totally lost ite foreign markets. The 
President commented that one reason for this situation vas that 
it had become so easy for a Board of Directors to think that it 
“can safely pass on added costs to the consuming public. As a 
result these Boards of Directors soon price their product right 
out of the market. 


Mr. Gray asked Mr. Clarence Randall whether he wished to 
make eny comments. Mr. Randall replied that he certainly did 
but that he would try to spare the President and the Council a 
lengthy recital of his very strong feelings on the subject. Mr. *— 
Randall then expressed himself as very deeply concerned about 
the erosion of the U.S. trade position. He wes convinced that what 
was really vital above all else was a continuation of the policy 
of liberalizing trade which the President hed proclaimed and stood 
for since the beginning of his first term. There ves another mat- 
ter which concerned him, said Mr. Randall, and which had not thus 
far been mentioned in the discussion. This was our obvious and in- 
creasing dependence on overseas markets for certain very important 
raw materials. As for the National Security Amendment, Mr .Randall 
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~~ ‘bread sense. Se aust Ghesefese enuhéane to tech pen Sto cant 
‘ catios in the broadest possible sense. The President expressed 


thoroug> agreezent with Mr. Randall's positics on this poist. 








The Netioval Security Council: 


&. Hoted and discussed the subject in the light of as on 
~ presentation by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
for Economic Affairs. 


db. Noted the President's statement that, is reaching decisicas 
as to restrictions on U.S. imports, one igportant consider- 
ation showld be the carage to cational security which could 
result from restrictions which might weaken the ties which 
bind ws to our elites ia the collective security effort. 


c. Noted the President's agreement thet the isterdeparteental 
study of the U.S. competitive position is world markets, 
being coméucted under Department of Cocmerce auspices, 
should vhen completed be referred to the National 

Council for consideration of the iaplications for the 0.5. 
domestic economy end finances as well as the U.S. balance 


eh eaten 





" soquentiiy circulated for the information end guidance of 
C ell departments and agencies. 


The action in c alive, a8 approved by the President, sud- 
sequently referred to the Secretaries of Treasury and Cos- 
merce for appropriate implementation. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION Geneva 
Date: June yr 1959 
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SUBJECT: trategic Concept and Military 
Paracraphs of NSC 5610/1 


PARTICIPANTS: Sate Defense 
Secretary Herter Secretary McElrov 
Gerard C. Smit! John N. Irwin II 








The Secretar’ of State opened the discussion by saying 
that his review of the new language which State had proposed 
in the Planning Board for the military paragraphs of NSC 
5510/1 sugeested that the place to make changes was in 
paragraph 10A rather than paragraph 14. The Secretary of 
Defense read the State redraft very carefully and expressed 
a measure of sympathy with the thrust of the proposed 
changes. He asked whether State would agree to tie a clause 
on the use of nuclear weapons when required to achieve 
national objectives to the first sentence of revised 
paragraph 10A rather than make it a separate sentence as 
in the State redraft. Secretary Herter agreed that this 
could be done, 


Mr. Irwin said that the proposed change in paragraph 10A 
could have a great impact on the budget and urged that the 
results of the Gray target mix study be awaited before making 
a decision on paragraph 10A. 


Secretary McElroy said he assumed that there would be 


no change in hardware flowing from the proposed change in 
paragraph 10A as last year's limited war study had shown 
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that our limited war capability was adequate. Mr. Smith 
reminded Mr. McElroy that that study was based on the 
assumption that only the US would use nuclear weapons, 
although a subsequent SNIE on the Quemoy situation cast 
considerable doubt on that assumption. The Secretary of 
Deferse commented that he could not understand why this 
unrealistic assumption was usec. Both Mr. Smith and 

Mr. Irwin pointed out that anv other assumption would have 
contradicted the current strategic concept. 


Tne Secretary of Defense then asked whether the 
proposed change in paracraph 10A would result in budgetar~ 
es in FY 1322. Mr. Smith replied that he thought not 

nm that vear but was bound to sav that in later years he 
thoucht it would. Secretary McElroy indicated concern a: 
tnis presepect. 


te € 


Tne Secretary of State inquired concerning the effect 
upon our NATO forees of withdrawals for limited military 
operations in other areas. Secretary McElroy indicated 
that this was manageable. 


There was discussion of certain aspects of the Quems” 
Situation of last vear and of the nature of hostilities 
in the event of an attack by Communist China. (Reference 
was made in this connection to the status of the advance 
authorization for the use of nuclear weapons. ) 


At one point Mr, Irwin said that the two Departments 
should agree for the present that we want no change in 
philosophy and, having done so, agree that paragraph 10A 
be amended to delete the reference to nuclear weapons as 
conventional weapons. Mr. Smith pointed out that this 
language change would constitute a fundamental philosophical 
change. 


The group concluded that they would not try to reach 


any quick decision on revising the military paragraphs of 
NSC 5810/1. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
June 6, 1959 


Others present: Dr. Killian 
Mr. Gordon Gray 
General Goodpaster 


Dr. Killian said he had asked for the opportunity to place before 
the President a few of the issues that will arise when the 
President considers the Defense Department presentation relat- 
ing to NIKE-HERCULES and BOMARC tomorrow, 


He eaid that as he understands the Defense thinking, it is to con- 
tinue the NIKE-HERCULES as now programmed, concentrating 
its use on the defense of cities in the northeastern region of the 
United States and SAC bases. The prime consideration is that 
it is a proven weapon now available and already in an operational 
condition. The BOMARC will not be available until later, par- 
ticularly the BOMARC B which is the version we are interested 
in. (It has a low altitude capability and 250-mile range; the 
BOMARC A does not appear to be worth further consideration.) 
The Defense plan will call for a substantial cutting back of the 
BOMARC program, deploying it on the northern, eastern, and 
western segments of the perimeter of the United States. A cut- 
back in the SAGE system is also contemplated, with hardening 
of the control centers retained, There remain significant 
questions concerning the ground environment for each of the two 
systems, NIKE-HERCULES and BOMARC. 


The use of the term “master plan" for air defense to describe the 
Defense position is open to question, since this position does not 
include consideration of other factors in the problem such as the 
F-108 and other interceptors. If decision is taken to use BOMARC 
simply on the periphery as indicated above, the question of the F-108 
should also be resolved; and there would appear to be strong reason 
to drop the project, which is a $5 billion projected program. The 
relationship of the F-108 to the B-70 should also be considered, 
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inasmuch as the F-108 was being designed to have the dual 
capability of use for defense or for high performance attack. 


Dr. Killian said a further point is that this master plan should 
in no way interfere with the carrying forward of the comprehen- 
sive study of air defense being prepared at the President's 
request on the basis of a letter from Gordon Gray. 





The President said it is to him an indication of weakness in the 
top leadership of the Defense Department when a choice between 
two weapons systems comes to the President for resolution. He 
felt that this type of problem should be settled in the Defense 
Department. 





Dr. Killian said there are certain other questions involved. 
Admiral Radford, he understands, feels that the whole air defense 
program should be cut back in a very major way, using the re- 
sources to increase offensive forces. A further question is as 
to the validity of our estimates of the Soviet aircraft threat, which 
is evidently considerably smaller than had been estimated at | 
earlier times. 


A further issue is the organizational problem. In Dr. Killian's 
judgment the operation of the total system of defense missiles, 

BMEWS, the DEW line, SAGE, etc., will not be effective until | 
NORAD has been made effective. There is need for centralized 
operational direction to tie all these together. The | resident 
strongly agreed, saying that this is the whole theory of the 
unified commands, and the role of the services should simply be 
to prepare the forces and turn them over to NORAD for operational 
employment. 
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A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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CAFE TIL 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN THE EVALUATION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSDC PLAN 


l. We expec: a continued bomber threat. 


2. \-€ expect the ballis:ic missile -- ICBLi or s. bmarine- 
launched -- to be the increasing and ultimately the principal threat. 


3. Wwe recognize we cannot dectroy all incoming bombers in a 


mass ac:tack s> we should have enough anti-bomber defense to increase 
the cost to the enermy and reduce his assurance of succecs. 


4. We should continue to accelerace the development of <nti- 
rrissile defense to the maximum justifiable extent. 


5. Ve should re-appraise the character of the threat each yezr 
and consider defense in the light of ihe threat as then appraised. 


6. ‘%.e should push the defensive engagement of enemy bombers 
as far from our borders as possible. 


7. ‘we should gradually reduce the number of our interceptor 
squadrons. 


€&. Ye should continue the NIKE on a buy-out basis. 


9. \.e chould continue the BOMARC-/. now on a buy-out basis; 
the BOMARC-D on a minimum basis for peripheral ceployment. 


19. BOMARC should not be deployed in the interior of the 
contineatal United States. 


- CONFIDEN? 4) 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 


Others present: The Vice President, Acting Secretary Dillon, 
Secretary McElroy, Deputy Secretary Gates, 
Budget Director Stans, General Lemnitzer, 
Admiral Burke, Genera] White, Mr. Holaday, 
General Persons, Dr. Killian, Mr. Gordon 
Gray, General Goodpaster 


Mr. McElroy said the group had come in to talk about the air defense 
problem and epecifically the issue of the BOMARC and the NIKE- 
HERCULES. He gave the Preeident a paper on basic principles in 
the evaluation of the continental air defense plan. Before beginning 
the discussion, he told the President that Defense has decided to 
procure no fighter aircraftin F¥-60. At his request, Mr. Holaday 
then displayed, on a map of the United States, deployments presently 
in effect, as previously planned, and as now planned for the NIKE- 
HERCULES. In addition to deployments presently programmed, a 
certain number of additional SAC bases are to be protected. He then 
showed the deployments now proposed for the BOMARC; these lie 
along the eastern, northern, and western segments of the periphery 
of the continental United States, with the BOMARC A generally in the 
northeastern United States and the BOMARC B to be used for the 
remainder. 


The Presidert asked why the BOMARCs along the northern sector 
wore not moved further north into Canada. He asked whether the 
Canadians would like to have therm there. Mr. McElroy said he would 
like to put them there if the Canadians would. General White said 

he feels that we have pushed the Canadians about as far as we can on 
bases for military activities. Admiral Burke added there would 
probably be great resistance by the Canadians to taking these on. The 
President then spoke, indicating that he does not believe in forcing 
weapons on other countries. What he wanted to know was whether we 
had ever asked them "Do you want us to deploy BOMARCS further 
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north so as to give you additional protection?” 


Mr. McElroy said that the money implications of the decision being 
proposed were essentially that there would be a saving of $75 millica 
from the F¥-59 program, $60 million from the FY¥-60 program, and 
$418 million from the FY-61 and 62 programs. He went on to say 
that the over-all saving would be in the order of $), 300,000,000, 
arising from a reduction of total program from $3.8 to $2.5 billion. 
The President said he understood that this action is being proposed 
on the basis that beyond the programs being recommended additions 
would not be very useful. Mr. McElroy confirmed this, stating that 
since we prepared these programs the threat has changed. We now 
visualize that enemy bombers, if they attack, would d> so after we had 
_ been hit by long-range missiles. 


Dr. Killian asked whether the proposals reflect an acceleration of the 
BOMARC B program. Mr. Holaday said that they did not because the 
SAGE system and the bases would not be ready intime. He added 
that the program includes a recommendation to spend an additional 
$250 million to bring the peripheral SAGE areas up to “high grade 
SAGE" capabilities through the addition of radars, gap fillers, etc. 
In the interior, SAGE would be cut back to "minimum capability 
SAGE." Mr. McElroy added that the decision rot to deploy the 
BOMARC in the central areas of the United States reduces the re- 
quirement for high-grade SAGE. The minimum that is being proposed 
is needed to guide interceptors, SAC bemters, etc. He added that 
the FAA will make use of the minimum SAGE system in its peacetime 
operations. 


Dr. Killian commented that in order to put the BOMARC bases in 
Canada it would be necessary to extend the SAGE system and the base 
support structure up into that area. Mr. McElroy said what the 
Canadians principally need is to modernize the interceptors in their 
Air Force. The President asked whether we do not think that the 
BOMARC is an improvement on interceptors -- otherwise why would 
we have gone to the BOMARC. The President asked if the problem 
of identification had been solved -- whether ~ve have perfected the 
IFF. General White said that we had not, and do not have a solution 
to the problem. We continue to work on it. 


The President asked General Lemnitzer whether he thought thie plan 
was reasonable. General Lemnitzer said that it involved a cut~ back 
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in previously planned programs but that he did think it was « 
reasonable solution to the problem; he commented that the threat 
is changing as had been previously mentioned. 


At this point the President said that he feels there must be one great, 
over-all operational command to which the air defense weapons, 
regardless of the service providing them, must be assigned. He 
said it made little difference to him which service provided the forces; 
some one commander must be in full control, however. Admiral 
Burke eaid that General Partridge has the command but wants a great 
deal more in resources than can be provided. General White disagreed 
as to the alequacy of General] Partridge's command authority; he com- 
mented that he does not believe that General Partridge has the authority 
he needs, The President stated strongly “then he should have it." 
Admiral Burke said that General Partridge has command over the 
forces but cannot move them about and does not have control of the 
budget. 


The President noted that an additional $250 million is being proposed 
for the SAGE system. He asked whether any other additions were 
being proposed. Mr. McElroy said there is a proposal to put $150 
million additional into NIKE-ZEUS. This would be added to $300 
million now budgeted for research and development on NIKE-ZEUS and 
$250 million for “novel” defense means. Mr. McElroy said, in relation 
to NIKE- ZEUS, that he wants to do anything that makes sense as a 
defense against missiles. He said the NIKE~HERCULES would have 
some amall capability against a missile similar to the Hound Dog. 
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The President asked, in light of the foregoing, whether there was 


any need for any more equadrons of interceptors. General White thought 
this question should be deferred until the next prograrmming period. 


»se3e3S pe stun 


The President then asked if what had been presented to him is the 
decision of the Defense Department. Mr. McElroy said that it is the 
best decision in his judgment. He had not been able to get unanimous 
agreement on it, however, Nevertheless, it had been thoroughly 
discussed and he was eatisfied with it for the present. 





The President recalled that the strength of the Soviet Air Forces was 
apparently greatly overestimated a couple of years ago. Now we 
are more certain of our estimates, and they are much lower. The 
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bomber threat is therefore not so serious as had been thought. He 
understood that the Defense proposal invo!ved pushing the NIKE- 
ZEUS and the SAGE harder, while cutting back in other areas. Mr. 
McElroy said that there is a change occurring in the balance between 
Seviet bombers and Soviet missiles and that this change may go 
either faster or slower than we estimate. Accordingly, it wil be 
necessary to review the situation frequently. The President said 
he thought that funds in this whole area ought to be made available 
in a lump sum so that the Secretary of Defense could shift funds as 
revised estimates are developed. He noted that our program has 
changed materially between last January and the present. He had 
the impression that the change in our estimaie of Soviet strength has 
been relatively slight. 


Mr. Stans then said he hoped it would remain possible to raise ques- 
tions regarding the budgetary coverage of these programs for FY-61. 
Mr. McElroy agreed but sald there is one pat to be made concern- 
ing BOMARC. An alternative considered was to cancelitnow. He 
felt if we do lees than is now proposed we should cancelit. The 
President said he felt that the program should not be expressed in 
specific sums for specific years, The total program should be 
expressed instead in termes of trends. Mr. McElroy pointed out that 
Defense thinking is for the program to decline from $900 million in 
FY-59 to $619 million in FY-60, and $500 million in FY-61, these 
figures representing substantial reductions over previous planning. 


Dr. Killian asked whether there has been any tought of giving the 
NIKE- ZEUS a capability against aircraft. General Lemnitzer said 
that, within resources available, it has been thought best to con- 
centrate on the main goal, which is anti-missile use. The President 
said he did not see why a missile that could shoot down another missile 
could not shoot down an incoming airplane. 
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Mr. Stans spoke about budgetary trends. Under existing Defense 
programs, he could foresee budgetary expenditures in the range of 
$43 1/2 billion to $44 billion coming up in FY-61. Although reduc- 
tions in program were being discussed, these were reductions in 
programe that had not yet been approved by funding, and he was 
desirous that action should not imply funding approval. He suggested 
that an over-all study of alr defense later this year might result ia 
knocking the BOMARC out entirely, as an item of very low priority. 
The President cormmented that the process of concentration upon the 
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things that are most useful might lead us to eliminate a good deal 
now included in the programs to which Mr. Stans referred. 


Dr. Killian said he understood that the current discussion in no way 
preclades another thoroughgoing look later on, on a more comprehen- 
sive basis, including consideration of the F-10868, hardening, conceal- 
ment, and other features. Mr. McElroy said he thinks that the F-106 
is a very vulnerable proposition, t.¢., he doubts that it can be 
justified for continuation. He recognized the Air Force might not 
agree with this and sald he is not prejudging the matter at this time. 


Mr. Nixon asked whether this presentation would tend to commit the 
Administration to these alr .-"ense programs for FY-61. Mr. Gates 
eaid it would be diffic Ut to cancel these programs later this year 

if the presentation is made as now proposed; therefore thie decision 
does commit us somewhat. General +hite said that in his opinion 
this should be a firm decision as of the present, but that each seg- 
ment would of course be re-examined each fiscal year. Mr, Nixon 
stressed the need for an “escape hatch" of some kind, perhaps a 
statement that we are watching developrments eo as to revise the 
programm from time to time, 


jo suoT3erou ubrez04 


The President asked how much the Soviets are exercising their 
bomber aircraft at the present time. General white said that our 
information is that they are conducting an extensive training effort. 
The President said there is reason not to get complacent over the 
fact that the estimate of Soviet bornbers has been cut back. 
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Mr. McElroy come: ented that if we were to go out of the BOMARC 
program, he did not think we could live with the Canadians, who 
just recently, after long joint discussions, adopted it in preference 
to interceptors for their alr defense. The President asked why we 
do not give the Canadians the equipment for six or so BOMARC 
squadrons. General White said instead that be has been thinking 

of giving them interceptors. The President asked Mr. McElroy 
to make an approach to the Canadian Defense Minister to see if they 
would like to have the BOMARCS8 moved up into Canada. 


«893035 
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Mr. McElroy said there would soon be another question on which the 
group would wish to meet with the President. This is the nuclear 
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powered aircrait. The President said he had the impression from 
Mr. McCone that the latter thought it should be take out of Defense 
for the moment and that no crash program should be attempted. 
After diecussion, Mr. Gates said he thought what Mr. McCone 
probably had in mind was to take the proposal out of a weapons 
system approach and put it on a “test bed” basis. There was 
some uncertainty as to whether Mr. McCone favored accelerating 
or decelerating the program. 


A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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MEDPAIDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SIBJECT: Basic Rational Security Policy 
REFERENCE: NSC 5906 
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The encloseé sexcoran3us from the Acting Secretary, Netional 
Aeronsutics end Space Council, concerning paragraph: 62 of NSC $906, is 
tranmsmitteé herevits for the informaticr. of the Nations] Security Council 
in commection with its consideration of the subject at its sceting on 
,Toursday. June 25, 1959. 
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bef 
Your attention is invited to the statement in the enclosure 5 
that, because of the imcuisent consideration of the subject dreft policy, es 
oe there bas only teen opportunity for indiviéval menbers of the lNetionel 8 5 
? Aeronautics ané Space Council to comment without the benefit of discussion : ~ 
- at @ MASS ceeting. ee 
: 4 
~ oo 7 
=) > 
x E 
, , JAMES S. LAY, IR a) 
! ° *% . i 
Executive Secretary oy 
ae 
~ 
= 8 
gf. 
_ ec: The Secretary of the Treasury 8 
The Attorney General 2 
ee The Secretary of Commerce oS 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 4 
The Chairnan, Atomic Energy Comission ° 
The Aduinistrator, National Aeronautics 
ané Space Adsinistration be 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
The Director of Central Intelligence . 
The Chairman, Council of Economic Aévisere . 
a The Chairman, Council on Foreign Economic Policy 
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Warton NS Cs . 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE CoUNCIL 1 
Washington 25, D. C. 


coPpy 19 June 1959 


MEMORANDUM for the Executive Secretary of Nationel Security Council 


Rhy 25 


Subject; ragraph 62 of Besic Netional Security Policy 5906 


1. The sudject draft paragraph supplied with your memorandum of June 3, 
1959, was forwarded to those members of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council whose departments hed not perticipated in preparation of the dreft. 

. It ds my understanding thet the Department of State, Department of Defense, 
and Wationsl Aeronautics and Space Administration had participated in its 
drafting. Because of the imminent consideration of this policy by the NSC, 
there has only been opportunity for individual members to corment without 
the benefit of discussion at a NASC meeting. 


™N 

i- = 

= 2. AEC Chairman McCone, NSF Director Waterman, end Messrs. Bronk, 

=) Burden, end Retteliata have concurred in the paragraph with the following 

o exceptions: - 

S 

- ea. Both Mr. Burden and Dr. Bronk objected to the bracketed phrase 

} proposeé by Budget ané Treasury. Mr. Burden was the more eloquent: 

"I am strongly opposed to the insertion of the phrase, ‘in fields where 

. such applications appear to offer advantages over other possible means 
for echieving required capabilities.’ I think that proposals in rela- 


tion to the military space program should be juéged on their nerit and 
not hampered in their cevelopment by ea qualifying phrase of this kind 
in the policy. I feel that there are ample checks and belances for 
controlling an unrealistically expanded military program in the present 
setup of the Council. I also feel that the militery part of the pro- 
gres is of greatest importance.” 


>. Mr. Burden elso expressed himself as follows: "I have also 
been troubleé for a long time by the phrase in the present NSC para- 
graph that the ‘United States is eae recopnized leader in this field.' 
It does not seem to me that this is strong enough. If there are only 
two major powers in the race, wheat does a “recognized leader" really 
mean? I would suggest some lenguage along the following lines: 
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io 'The United States should continue ectively and with a sense of 
urgency to pursue programs to develop and exploit outer space es neces- 
sary or desirable to insure the ettainment of national objectives and 
the achievement of ecientific, militery and political purposes. These 
programs end the national policy should be designed to secure and main- 


tain a national position of supremacy, or et the minimus, equality, in 
outer space. '” 


c. Dr. Wetercen hes sugcested that objectives (1) and (3) read as 
follows: "(1) A broad-based scientific and technological program for 
the development end scientific exploitation of space flight end 

- planetary-interplenetary exploration;" and "(3) a civil space program 
designed to develop and promote the peaceful use of outer space;” 
3. The point made by Mr. Burden erd repeated in the foregoing itexz 2-b 
is so fundamental thet it should be discussed et a meeting of the NASC. I 
suggest therefore, that if thie part of the paragraph is approveé as now 
drafted, it be done with the understanding that the NASC will consider this 
matter et its meeting on June 29 and possibly on June 30. 





4, We appreciate the opportunity to make these comments on that portion 


of the basic national security policy that is of such direct concern to the 
RASC. 


11 /*2 


/s/ FRANKLYN WV. PHILLIPS 


TO CDC 


Franklyn W. Phillips 
Acting Secretary 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


om Subject: Baric National Security Policy (NSC 5906) (U) 


*, 


1. The Jolat Chiefs of Staff submit herewith their views regarding a 
" Zeaft etatement of policy oa the above subject prepared by the National 
Security Council Planning Board for consideration by the National Security 
Council at ite mecting on 25 June 1959. 


_— _ e 


2. The majority view submitted by the Chicf of Stall, U.S, Army, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, an¢ the Commasant of the Marine Corps, 
with spocific regard te paragraphs 3, 10, 12, 15 and i64s attached as 

+ Appendix “A". The minority view on these same paragraphe subdmittes 
"wy the Chief of Staff, U.S, Air Force is attached as Appendix "B". 


11/82 ° 


3. The Joint Chiefe of Stali are in agroement that you should: 


#. Support the Flanaing Board majority view on the following 
ae 5, 13, 17, 42, 43c, “ 57 anc 62, 


. as .». Support the Defense-JCS proposal) in paragraph 25. 
} 


7 , c. Support the Department of State proposal an page 29, para-— 
: graph 36 and the majority proposal on page 50, paragraph 384. 


Tro cpne 


dé. Support the State-Defenee-JCS proposal on paragraph 39. 
«. Support State-Defense proposal in paragraph 43/. 


ee {. Support the Defense-Treasury-Budget-CEA proposals in 
paragraph 55. 
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g- Note the underetancing of the Jolot Chiefe of Staff that para- 
graph 58 will be the subject of separate NSC action aad that the views ee 
- of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the sudject are in pga end way gata Bags 
. be furnished to you by separate memorencum. | Se Wide tiee 
‘an Fer the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
! 
; * mae i Ree. 
a ’ ARLFIGH BURKE, “9 0° 0° Be 
Chief of Naval Operations, 
Pnclosure: 
Appendices "A" and D- 
P . 7 < Se . “e enJs an: > 
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APPENDIX "A" 





VIEW OF TEE CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY; CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS; AND THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 








on 


BASIC NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY (NSC 5906) (C) 





1. The Chief of Staff, U.S. Army; the Chief of Naval Opere- 
tions; and the Commandant of the Marine Corps have reviewed 
the draft statement of policy (NSC 5906) prepared by the 
National Security Council Planning Board for consideration by 
the National Security Council at its meeting on Thursday, 


25 June 1959. 


2. In the past, the United States has assumed that pos- 
session of the nuclear deterrent would severely curd the scope 
of USSR military actions in conflict short of general war. 
This assumption was based on our possession of the sole capa- 
bility to employ massive nuclear retaliation at a time of our 
choosing should 2 situation get out of hand. Even though 
there may have been questions in the minds of many as to what 
circumstances would be critical enough to evoke a nuclear 
reaction from the United States, the United States did have 
the known capability te employ a nuclear attack without 
receiving unacceptable damage in return. Possession of this 
capability gave confidence to our allies and inhibited the 
USSR. With the removal of this inhibition due to their 
achievement of a capability to launch &* crippling attack 

“against the United states, Soviet actions can be expected to 
become more aggressive and venturesome, including resort to 
limited wars of increased scope and severity. On the other 
hand, our allies have already shown signs of a decreasing 
confidence in our ability to provide a meaningful security to 


the Free World. Therefore, the Chief of Staff, U.S. Arny; 


~j 
cw 
ru 
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the Chief of Naval Operations; and the Cdémmandant of the 


Marine Corps believe that present Basic Netioncl Security 


- 


Policy is not respousive to tne present or prospective world 


c~ situation. They, therefore, hold that the militar; strategy 





outlined in NSC 5906 should be changed. 


- 3. U.S. military strategy should be cesigned to cope with 
a condition of reletive nuclear parity, in which it is recog- 
nized that general war will result in mutual devastation. To 


do so, it must provice not only for an evident, secure nuclear 





retaliatory capability ance an acceptable doctrine for its use, 


but it must also provide en evident, adequate and flexibie 


1i/#2 


capability for militery operations short of general war and an 


acceptable doctrine for the use of that capability against the 





ro Cie 


full range of possible Communist aggressions. The former is a 
rimary reciirement, but its existence does not meet the total 
threat to our security. ine time of relative nuclear parity, 
the ability to conduct operations short of general war is of 
increasing importance. The deterrence of limited Communist 


aggression, and Free World confidence that such aggression will 


wSO3ZLV9S PSeATUH eYyQ JO sUOTIeTOY ubte104 
uT UWOTRZROTTGNd 203 peTsIsseloed, 


be deterred will depend more anc more on the strengthening of 


U.S. limited war capabilities. = United Stetes should 


— 


possess @ capability and e Goctrine which are flexible enough 


Menem ee ee mw I OO OE 


to enable it tc iteter or to defeat limited Communist aggression 


LL I * I et ea ile i 


a with the Gegree of force necessary to achieve she objectives 


~—" = ee ere et oor s 6 


of the United st States at the time. Taree, jssues are fundamental 


— ee 





7 er et foe en eee eee 
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“to the necessary revision of our military strategy: 
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Se -s cor, Stuatery anc Policy 
ian Objectives. U.S. 











: 3 strctegy must serve our national policy 
— : objectives of maintaining the cohesion of the Free World —_ 
+ and intluencin; tue policies of the Communist Bloc in Ae 
Fait, s Girections compatibie with U.S. security interests. This i 
=~ | | 
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strategy must also provide cefinitive yorms of reference 
which will permit a measurement of adequacy of retaliatory 
and defensive forces, thus facilitating the allocation of 

fr resources among the various elements which make up the total 
U.S. militesy posture. 


b. Nuclear Weapons Policy. Relative nuclear parity has 





already made the policy of massive retaliation unaccepteble 
as anything but a Geterrent to total nuclear warfare. 
Therefore, the United States can no longer place main 
reliance on nuclear weapons for other forms of conflict, and 
must maintain forces capable of reacting to limited 


egsression with nuclear and/or non-nuclear means, whichever 


bi /h2 


is in the best interests of the U.S. in the situation then 


existing. 


ro cne 


c. Limitec Wer. With regard to limited war, it is neces- 





sary that no restriction be placed, by definition, on the 
locale, intensity, duration, or participants. In effect, 
dmited war is recognized as amy armed conflict short of 


general war. 


— 4. The military elements of national strategy, as outlined 


in NSC 5906 (majority view), do not provide for the flexibility 
né rance of response essential to U.S. security in a time of 
relative nuclear parity. Additionally, they do not fulfill 
— the Foreign Policy Requirements considered by the Secretary of 


State to bear upon U.S. strategy. These elements permit an 


~~ « ,* 


. interpretation which places undue reliance on nuclear weapons 


. to a degree incompatible with the Foreign Policy Requirements. 
prem Further, they define limited war in a manner which will 
P prevent the U.S. developing the capabilities necessary to a 
Kesheanninen 
broad range of response to limited communist agrcressions. 
Py . Modification of certain paragraphs will, however, correct 


‘ 
I" 
pies, these deficiencies and provide a military strategy which is 
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realistic, and is responsive not only to! foreign policy 
requirements, but also to the threat as discussed in the 
version cf peragrapn 3 which is supported by the majority of 


the NSC Planning Board. 


5. In view of these considerations and the additional 
reasons noted in the Annex hereto, it is recommended that you 


concur with the changes to paragraphs 10, 12, and 16 of 


NSC 5906 which heave been suggested by the Department of State. 


It is further recommended that you continue to support the 
majority proposal for revision of paragraph 3, NSC 5906, and 
support the version of paragraph 15, NSC 5906 proposed in 


subparagraph d of the Annex hereto. 


_—— =« 


S03 Sevine. ~ a « Appendix “A” 
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ANNEX TO APPENDIX “At 





It is recommended that with respect to the following 


portions of NSC 5906, the Department of Defense adopt the 


position indicated below: 


SE: 
= 

1O.g o%s* 

or , 

i: ~~. 

ares 

hee - 





wer in tne policy. 
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a. Pace 3, Parszrephn 3 - Continue support of the majority 





proposal. 
REASON: The majority proposal is a clesr and complete 
Gescription of the besic threat. Further, it emphasizes 
flexibility of the threat posed by the hostile Soviet and 
Chinese Communist regimes, and the cangers of gradual 


erosion of the “estern position. 


POP SECRE' 


/ 


fe 


b. Pace 10, Psrasraph 10 - Support the State-AEC proposel. 





REASON: There is currently no definition of general 
ne definition the Department of State 
proposes to incorporate in paragraph 10 is realistic in a 
time of relative nuclear parity and will provide the 
necessary flexibility. 


c. Pace 11, Paragraon 12 - Support State OCDM proposal 





REASON: 


It is essential thet U.S. policy in an era 
of relative nuclear sufficiency be flexible and provide for 
the application in eech situation of whatever forces and 
weapons or mix of weapons best serve U.S. interests. The 
United States must not be programmed into a one weapon 
military posture which will allow it to respond to limited 
accression--be that agcression large or small--only by 


—— => 


initiating or threatening to initiate large scale nuclear 


werfare., The majority proposal with its “main” reliance 

upon nuclear weapons, re erdiess of the types of conflict, 
is inconsistent with the majority proposal on paregraph 3, 
which recomnizes tne possidility of serious differences in 
outlook end policy enmong Free World nations on the use of 
nuclear weapons. Tne present de.ree of U.S. reliance on 


nuclear weapons, particularly for meeting or deterring, 


Annex to Anpendix "A" 
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limited agcressior, disturds larze sezilents of the Free 
World and impedes the fulfillment cf our national policy 
objective of mainteinin, tne cohesion of the Free World. 

r™ This condition further subs*artiates the need for a more 
flexible national policy concerning the employment of nuclear 


- weapons. 


1) 2) i | 


G. Pace 12, Pararzracl: 15 - Delete anc substitute: 





t« 


15. So lonz es the Soviet leaders are uncertain of 


Oe 


their ebdility to neutralite the U.S. nuclear retaliatory 











power, there is little reason ts expect tnem deliberately a o 
" 
—y -) 
to initiete general war or to take actions which they a9 
’ =< =] 
= believe would carry eppreciable risk of feneral war, and | x3 
- ® 
o* : 47) 
= thereby invite Gestruction., Therefore, in carrying out | Be 
4 ~ 7 
E the central eis of deterving general war, the United = $e 
147) 
Stetes- must GCevelop maintain, and secure, as part of its ie o> 
in mH 
, . military forces, sufficient nuclear retaliatory ae oe 
* © 
capability to reduce the Soviet power complex to impotency,. ie. =e 
mr. 35 
Security of our nuclear retelistory forces is essential “pa ch 
’ ~ 
- ” a 
to permit reasonabie size and to iessen the need for ry we 
, 7. 
-- their immediate or automatic release in order to svoid > 
14) 
their destruction, The United States must also develop . 
and maintein acequsete military and non-militery programs 
for continentel defense. Tne nationel effort devoted to 
continental defense scnould provide for early warning end 
e defense of rutelinator, foxccs. It shoule clse provide 
. . a level of defense in vitel sreas sufficient to require a 
es — 
I Sicnificant eneny effort to counter it, ieaving no sincle L 
ZS threat totelly unopposed.” Ee 
a REASON: The above proposal provides specific terms of re 
—_ owe 
- reference a.ainst wotch the adequacy of the retcliator, and owe 
. ie * 
2 defensive eciements of the deterrent can be measured and wilt Ps: 
Eee ee oe Ne les” | 
4 .-* facilitate the difficult decisions concerning tue allocation 9. 
rm -* ! 
or 
(Revined) 
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Os: resources among the various types e? forces which 
make up the total U.S. militcory posture. Until some 


rationel limit can de placed on the size of the =:<:i‘c 


---. cocetoiry 


‘~ force the continued and unliziited expansion of such forces 





will absorb resources sorely needed to develop other forces 


Gesicned to provide essential flexibility of response, 


e. Pave 13, Parazraphn 16 - Support the State proposal which 





is reproduced on pazes 61 and 62 of the Annex to NSC 59056. 


— 


REASON: The State proposal properly emphasizes the 





+ 


increasing importance of further developing and maintaining 


the capability, including ea nuclear capability, to oppose - 


1r/a2 


limited ecsression.. Further, it allows much needed political 


flexibility in that it does not require in advance that the 





rm cone 


United Stetes, once comnitteé to action in @ limited war, must 
’ eoply unlimited force to achieve miliitery victory regardless 
. of consequences, but leaves the United States free to fight 


for e limited objective if such is the best course under the 


conditions then existing. 
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VIEW OF THES CHIEF Cr STAPP, U.S. AIR FORCE 








1. Tne Chiet of Staff, U.S. Air Force has reviewec the 
policy (i:3C $906) which was prepsred by the 
Nationel Security Council Plenninzs Bosreé for consideration ty 


1 et its meeting on Thursday, 


of Staff, U.S. Air Force 
that there hes been no chance in the international situsetion 
since the recent epproval of tne basic militery stretesy section 


NSC 5010/1 which wovle necessitete eny change in 


Eesic Netioneal Security Policy. The 
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rece recommends, therefore, that 
representetive's proposel for 
Parercraph 3, the majority view in Peratraphs 10 end 12, end 
Parscraphs 15 and 16 as they now eppear in NSC 5906, ere 
suiteble as the basic stetenent of United States policy. It 
r winor changes in Peregraph 3, 
ell of these peracsrapns ere identical with those in the 


%« - al gal hia ts 
currentiy approved NSC 5¢190/2. 


3. In reaching this conclusion, the following sreas have 
been especially considered: ee 
a. The basic U.S, security oblective should continue 


to be the maintenance of @ position of militery strength 


which will permit esaressive political action to echieve, 


by peaceful means, U.S. national objectives. The militery 
forces anc tess, and eir priorities, necessary to 
provide the position of strength to permit the exercise 


of U.S. initiative in world affeirs ere correctly and 
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db. The over-riding miiitery requirement continues to 
be the cevelopment end maintenance of edequate end ssfe- 


guerded stretecic militery power. 


- ¢. Primary reliance on nuclear weapons as = deterrent, 


and for selective use in estusl conflict, is the keystone 
of U.S. policy and posture. This concept is the only course 
of ection open to the United States compatible with the 
economic well-being of the United States and the free world 
and hence with the preservation of our fundamental valves and 
institutions. 

é. With regerd to Pararraph 16, it is the view of the 
Chief of Steff, U.S. Air Force that within the total U.S. 
militery forces there must be @ capabiiity of deterring or, 
if necessary, Cefestin:, locel a.gression with forces able 
also to contribute in genersi war, in the opinion of the 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, the United States has in 
being end has, in fact, Gemonstrated that it hes forces 


ready end capable of respondin> repidly end flexibly to 


local sgeression end to carry out initial general war tasks. 


4. Notwithstending the existing disagreements regerding 
militery priorities and force structure, I am of the firm 
conviction that the militery stretecy es currently expressed 
in NSC 5810/1 provides suitebly flexible, current, sdequate and 


clear policy cuidance to the Joint Chiefs of Steff and the 


la 


militery departments, It in no way pre-judges militery require- 


“ments to the detriment of any one Service's ability to carry 


out its proper responsibilities for the national security. 
= Further, it provides the very besis required by the Joint 





wa «Chiefs of Staff to enable them to carry out their responsi- 


Os ilities to assure the security of the Nation under any and 


“-**. “gll conditions. 
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S. It is recommended that the forezsoing constitute the besis 





of the Department cf Defense position on MSC 5905 at the 


National Security Council meeting on 25 June 1959. 
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Ei.,enhower: Papers, 1953-61 b. 
(Ann Whitman file) 
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Briefing Hote for the NSC CATaskine:vsp 
Meeting of dune 25, 1959 6/23/59 


Basic Hatianal Security Policy (HSC 5908) 





Se are now to begin the annual Council review of basic national 
security policy, In preparing the draft which is before you, the 
Planning Board first studied ani discussed tno pertinent Bational 
Intelligence Estimates ("Main Trends in Soviet Capabilities and 
Policies, 1953-1963", EIB 114-68; and "Estimate of the orld 
Situation", BIZ 100-59), which have already boen discussed by the 
Council (at its meeting on arch 6, 1959, NSC Action Ho, 2055.) 

~——"""""""The Planning Board then had the benefit of comments on ths 
existing basio policy paper (NSC 5210/1) from 22 outside oonsul tants, 
who met in sxall groups with the Planning Board in five different 
sestings. Subsequently, in the light of cungee sugrested by all 
the agencies concerned and taking into account the consul tants® 
comments, the Planning Board has resritten the paper, During the 
past ten days, 15 of the consultants have cons back and gone over 
the revised draft, I shall suxmrize their principal coments, 


where pertinent, as I co through the paper, 


I wish to cake clear at the ovtset that there are four paracraphs 


of existing policy which the Planning Board did not considers Para- 
craphs 13 and 14 (roprinted as 15 and 16), which deal with general 
and limited wary Partgraph 47 (now 58) on the mobilization base; and 


Paragraph 43 (new 59), «hich deals with the strategic stockpile, 


-le 
ma. 
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teem nia i ™ PGS/S TOP SECRET 
With those four exceptions, the Pleming Board has considered every 

perageagh word by word, having devoted all or the mor port of 11 

meetings to substentive discussion 

With respect, to the langmes of 13 of the paracmmpes as printed 
in the now Graft (7aragraphs 1, 2, 5, 11, Ih, 21, 22, A, D, 53, 
56, 6, ci &), the Planning Donrd recamenis no chang. Other 
yaoragraphs were revisod in coe respect ar another end agreal to at 
the Plorming Scart. Shere are 9 vbolly new paragarhs. Ia 15 of 
the paragraphs there ere splits, in some cases more thas coe. 

I row propose to gp through the purer, not @velling on the um- 
changed paragraphs, or ca the less important agreed revisions, mess 
someone vishes to raise a question about any one of thos. 

Parngrarh 3 (p. 3), which fo split, gives en evalmation of the 
tasic threat to the U. 6. froa the Dino-Soviet Bloc. She mijority . 
proposal stresnes that the “denger to U. 8. security fron the Com 
suatist Canah 2455 not Gelly 1 que we or lout "agression Wat 
Proc] in tis yoostbitity of w future shift in the Tast-Test balance 
of yours” which “could be caused by a gradual erosion of Vectera 
positions yla means short of force, anf over tine ty a contimed 
cxovth of over-all Coszmist strength at a rate significantly 
groctar than that of the Fest."2/ 
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ay Toclvdcs June 22 necting vith consultents; oxluies 5 exriier 
mootings with consultants and 2 mectings on the Niz's, : 


stability; end the ability of Caxrmist te act ruth- 
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mhower: Papers, 1953-61: | . . . 182° i Sette 
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old paper, with the slight anasineots inticated ty the unicrecor 
ing in the left-hand colin. . . 
(Call ont SOCRSTARY Epetee 
ALLES DULLES 
ANIPAL BOKER) 
Peragoph 5 (p. 6) deocribes the basic task for the U. S. in 
general tems, pointing out the noed, among other things, for aie- 
. gunte military strength aod civilian prepereiness. Treecury and 
Doficet in their split wish to eqhasize “Wille preserving Smia- 
resbers folt thst this thought ms repetitious, being covered gen- 
erally tn Parmgzrurh 1 nnd specifically in Paragragh 2, 
Call con: SOCHVIARY SCROUER 
i. STATS) 

Pamucaph 6 (p. 7) exenrices the objectives toumrd the achtevs- 
rent of Witch detatled guidence come Inter in the pepor. The pers 
ozph is virtually mchangl from existing policy save for the sifl- 
tion of silgamagregh bh. Sowover, I should yoint oct tiat a moter 
of the consiltents felt thet the U. 6. should not tebe the initiative » 
tn pronoting sound econcate grovth and acceytable political aavelop- 
mext in the Free World, 

Parncreth 7 (p. 8) 4s « revision of earlier Jenguage vitich 
called for presenting the true imme of the United States, a conceyt 
which had poccled the consultants. . 
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Sentai do te, tab & to anh cae Dt a 


es the majority vould have it, is unchanged. State an& ABC, however, — 


wv heweemaechit-tmeadsich-they wish to define the tera "crneral wer" tg 
be" - aiding the voris “a var ia viich the survival of the United States 


a ia at stake.” Adoptica of such a definition wald mark @ change in 
present policy Wiich "is taced upon the asmeption that eny wr vith 
the USSR vould be gencral war.” (E50 9904/1, p. 2, footnote) 


(Call on: SICRSTARY Iinrien 
tir. Bocas) 


Temagrezh 12-8 (>. 11), which deals with the use of muclear 
| ) yaegens, presents one of the nost tnportaxt splits tn the paper. 
: 3 Bovever, in view of its relation to paragraghs 15 ani 16, vhich 
ga ere the suiject of separate treatucst, I propose that we do not 

this morning week to donl vith 12-a. 

Paragraph 13 (p. 12) sets forth car policy on chenical and 
biological voapons. ‘The mijority vould leave the Jenogonse: of the 
existing payor unchanged, tat Boiicpet and Treasury propose thst the 
Prosifent decide on the stockpiling of exch weeps, ag well as 
their use. 
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(Call car 22. Em 
SSCRETARY SCRIETER) 
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Porncrerbs 15 and 16 (pp. 12-18), as I explained at the becimning, 
JU? ase mob eqnciferell toy the Flenning Boast ani ave ust wp fer Com> 
etl constferution today. . 
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Papers, 1953-61 - 


St NSE Peeks 16 SECRET 


‘EayS 
Perncrazh 27 (p, 14) dents vith the © whee enman 
vbich the capabilities of U. S. military forces can mile, Existing 
policy 1s continnot, tut there 26 a split in that USIA proposes Ae~ 
eting the clause vhich uses the tem “cold wer.” It my te noted 
tet Paragraph 9, as agreod to by the Planning Board, would sanction _ 
the use of the tera “colA wr." 


(call ons IR. Goones ALLE) 


Paragrarh 18 (p. 14) deals vith U. S, tases overgens. It cxits 
the reference to the possibility of “a aall net expansion’ of the 
base aystes, Wich ws written into basic policy Icst yor. ‘ihe 


revised’ langmre roads: 


“She entire overseas tare systes should contime to te 
Ne eT Oren eee eee eee 
mmts ore efequtely net and piv relate’ 

Gcovelo;ments in weapons tocioology end other fostors. 


The lest sentence of Parsgrazh 38 (uiich is uncheno) deals 


with the positioning of IRIN"s eromi the foviet periphery. Vaile ~~ 


I bave rot yet discussed this in the Flaming Board, I belicve that 
Ieait’s shoul te the ecbject of a seperate paragraph and not Incluicd 
in the perasrash on U. 8. overseas tenes. I oa therefore poling to 


propose to the Comcil, on my om cotion, the folloving nov porngraph: 


"1B-A. ING('s will be positioned only in those HATO end 
ether Free Worli mtions viich daxnstrate a dosire to hare 
thoes, and pressure vill not be excrtol by the U. 8. to per 
sania reloctant nations to acccyt then. ‘The dotemination as - 
to the positioning of additional IREM’s will be roie by the 
President. 

ofe ’ 
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Paragraph 19 (p. 15) treats geerally of strengthening the 
collective defense systen. As revised, it comtains the nev guid- 
ance that the U. 8. shoulé, es practicable, "indoce Festam Earo- 

ae penn end other allies with vell-tcrcloped economies to therense 
their sinre in collective defence." - 

icin te ty, Ub ee cade te olen it 
is cplit. Present policy provises in essence tint the TU. 6. 
should seek to prevent the develoyoant ty adiliticnal ostiocs of 

a Sake ee) ES CS es SNS 
Vary of the consultants felt that ouch = policy ts Inpractical 
Decanse, os one of thes put it, “the black art fs too will kuna.” - 

( tue nev majority proyoes’ is tin’ the U. 8. shoulé sock to prow 

( ot retart the develomoent by odiiticnal mations of mclear vespons 
capebilities; tat, failing tat, should (1) exchange vith, or pro- 
vide to, selected allies (oAditiom1 to the U. K.) information oa 
maclear weapons and (2) even be prepared to make avafishle muclear 
vespons themselves to euch allies. ‘he Defense-1S version would 
sanction exchanging with, cr providing to, eaffition:) celected 
allies information on moclear voxxms, tat it would not —@ oo far 
as to be premrod to mke moclesr weprs available to selected 
allies. Both propoonls wuld, of course, be subject to obtaining 
the necessezy legislative eamthority. 


UT UOTZEOTTIGNd 103 poetstssetooed, 
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: I (of ae ftafk , 
Paresreph 2% (p- 19), which te unchanged fron present policy, 
says that the U. &. should consider the long-term dcvelopacnt of a 
FATS mrclear veapone ecthority. ~ 7 . 
the consultants were gmerelly of the opinion thet cur policy 
i sould catbine the fizvt part of the mjority proposel fa pore 
oak 23 vith poreagroyh 2%. Tmt is, cur attitrle tovent provié- 
ing mclear weapons or wagons informtion to sAditionsl allies 
should be negative; bat if pressed hy an ally, such es Frence, for 
earple, ve should consider the mitter not on « bilateral tosis, 
tat in a DATO context. ‘The Planning Poard seamed receptive to such 


cA approach. ~ 








( (Call on: SOCRETARY DCocER 
PR. HoCOus 
SSCETARY MsELROY 
AINIPAL BUIKE) 
Parecah 25-e (p. 18) te a revised goncral guidance peragrash 
on providing military assistance to nations “Winse increased ability 
a> te defani thomselves ani to mie their appropriate emtributions to 
collective military power is ingortant to the security of the United 
States.” 
Parrpruph 25-> (p. 19) is new end Goals vith military ald to 


other nations, inclofing moenitted natdéas. It rests: 
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(Bend Paragrayh 25-b, p. 19) 


FV oa Paragraph 25-¢ (p. 29) is also nev and grows cat of the ocB 
canclimicns on the overseas intermnl security prog=m. 
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: Paracrarh 26 (p. 20) 1s @ nev ite of guidance end wail ee 
Vie coumngs, in less dovelozed nations, the yartictyation of int\oncas 
nilitery forsee in econonic, social, eni paycholopical programs. 
Peragrech 28 (p. 2) is the peacral peragragh on military re~ 
cearch ani develosoent which is tm existing policy, vith tw new 
Va centences eAfed on mclear veajpons B&D, They reed: - 


(Road Paragruzh 24-a, ». Zl, lest two sextances) 
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Par 23 J 27 is « new paragreph vhich explifies ani strengthens 
a sinilar statement in the olf policy Asst sentence of old 22/7, It takes 
the position thet, given an adequate Free World Geterrent posture, the los 
will place chief reliance on non-ailitary ueans ani that the U.S. should 
accordingly give increesed attention to non-military aspects of the com 
test. Js a result of its discussion with the consultants, the PB decided 
it would be wise to recognize bere that the Soviets also use military 
assistance, and to imolude language to reflect this. 
Par 2 J. 23) is = revision of old 22 ant 23 which stresses thats 
"The ability of the Free Varld to deal successfully vith the 
( competition of the Sino-Soviet Bloc will ¢epent in large measure on 
demonstrated progress in meeting ths political, econafc ani ideological 
espirations of Free World peoples, In the long run, it is in the 
interest of the United States ani of the Free Varld that this 
progress be ecoccpanied by the spread of individual freedas ani 
the grovth of democratic institations ani practices,* 
I believe that this is consistent vith the discussion last — on 


military takeovers. 
Peo U1 J. 2i7 involves revisions the most significant of vhich is 
the eddition of subparagraph eg. (real subparagraph a) 


Par 2 b. 25) represents a smmevist more qualified U.S. attituts 
tovard the use of the U7, Zit the beginning of the secon! senterce, 
what is now *zake effective use* was “sake maximm effective use*,. 
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In the second sentence, at the bottom of page 25, the parenthetical 
Language has been inserted 2s a qualification, Finally, the last seateme, 
a new one, reflocts the nev voting patterns caused by the extry of raqy 
rey nations,/ 
Per 33 [pe 267 bas boen revised to reflect the improved econaxis 
situation in Western Eirepe, While still strongly supporting Buropeas 
i integration, U.S, financial essistence to that end is drastically cur- 
tailed. The FY 1960 Autge'; called for $3.5 million far the three com 
timing progress mentions? in the footnote,/ 
Por 5 J. Z7/ is old 3, considerably revised. O14 30 said that 
independence of neutral less developed nations from Sino-Soviet control 
( serves U.S. interests; the new language says that such Iniepenience "xeots 
| the minfous 0,5. objective". There is new language Wiich says to evroid 
insofar as possible cowses of ection whlch appear to reflect more com 
| 





sideration by te United States for neutrals than for frienily nations, 
Further, there is new language which calls for providing imentives voere 
feasible far the eventual incorporation of less developed nations in 





effoctive regional collective defense cyste=s, far encouraging a maxima 
identification of interests anf attitules between these neutral cations 
and the 0.5. ani its alltes, ani for promoting practical farm of coopera} 
tion in nommilitary fields, A minority af the coasultants alyocated « 
<n still harder Line toverd reutralist nations. 
Y Par 35 L, 287, © vow paragraph vhich would apply warlé-vide « policy 
Y~ contained in the current letin America paper (sc 5902/1), deals with Fal 


\ taining contact with selected non-Com=mist opposition elements, I telleve 
thet we should ald "through eppropriste channels", 


*The Council reached this point in its discussion of Basic Policy (Through CSN 
Discussion on remaining sections of the Basic— /O ~- Policy and Briefing Wéte Wil! 
contained in the subsequent Mencranédus 
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State-Defense Meeting on Military Paragraphs of NSC 5906 
June 30, 1959, 2:30-5:00 P.M. 








Parzicipants 








State Derense 
Secretary Herter Secretary McElroy 
Under Secretary Dillon Deputy Secretary Gates 
ASsSistant Secretary Smith Admiral Radford 
Mr, Mathews Mr. Williams 

NSC 
Mr. Gray 


(Note: The first 45 minutes of this meeting were 
taken up by a Defense briefing on nuclear weapons. ) 


Secretary McELROY opened the discussion and made the 
following major points in the course of the meeting: 


1. The policy set forth in the current key 
military paragraphs of Basic National Security Policy is 
flexible enough to take care of the military situations 
facing us around the globe. The language might be in- 
proved (although any change now would have an unsettling 
effect on our allies and within State and Defense) but 
the policy is right. Some of the language changes pro- 
posed in the Planning Board seem to have dangerous policy 


implications. 
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2. If there really is any question as to our 
determination to use nuclear weapons in limited war as 
required, State is fully justified in raising the ques- 
tions it has and in being worried about our military 
posture. The President should affirm in the NSC his 
willingness to use tactical nuclear weapons in limited 


war when necessary. 


REPRODUCED AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 
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3. The military cannot support State in the 
range of commitments it Sas assumed around the world un- 
less nuclear weapons can be used as needed. 


4. Defense is going just as far as it can to 
acapt nuclear weapons to meet all military needs. 


5. The longer a limited war lasts, the greater 
the danger of general war. We should, therefore, not 
hesitate to use nuclear weapons promptly to discourage 
the enemy. 


6. The Defense position is determined by 
McElroy, Gates, Twining and Radford who have the responsi- 
bility. The Chiefs who favor a different position will be 
given an opportunity to present their views in the NSC. 


Secretary HEATER r-“*e the following major points: 


1. There are increasing indications that our 
allies and the uncommitted countries are not sure that 
they want our protection if this means nuclear war, One 
Symptom is the trend among some NATO members to seek 
joint control over the decision to use nuclear weapons 
in the NATO area; Prance wants to extend joint (tripartite) 
control to the whole world. 


2. In a situation of US and USSR nuclear suf- 
ficiency, we should not automatically use nuclear weapons 
in limited war. If it proved necessary to use them, we 
would, of course, Go 80. 


Under Secretary DILLON made the following major points: 


1. State's “Summary Statement of Poreign Policy 
Requirements Bearing upon US a. calls for forces 
with a dual capability, the non-nuclear component of which 
should be strengthened. 


2. He understood the Defense position to be 
that we must use nuclear weapons to deter and fight limited 
war or put many more men and resources into our limited 
war capability. If our present planes can't operate 
efficiently with iron bombs, we would need a new air force. 
Our Navy would have to be enlarged to fight without nuclear 


weapons. . 
Admiral RADFORD 
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Acmiral RADFORD mace the following major points: 


1. Im consequence of a Presicgential decision in 
1953, our whole military establishment is built on the use 
of nuclear weapons in any kind of military situation. Our 
present planes cannot operate efficiently with iron bombs 
and we have far too few planes to conduct non-nuclear air 
warfare. Nuclear weapons are essential for anti-aircralrt 
and anti-su rine defense. 


2. There are, however, practical restrictions 
on the use of nuclear weapons. There would be no casual 
use; use wouls be in accordance with careful prior planning. 


3. It would take five years to reconstruct our 
military establisnment to fight limited war without nuclear 
weapons. 


4. The US could not keep its present forces in 
the West Pacific unless they were armed with and could use 
nuclear weapons. If we found it necessary to put ground 
forces in Viet Nam, they would have to have nuclear weapons 
to keep from being overrun. 


5. inere is no reason why nuclear weapons can't 
be used against us in tae less Geveloped areas. The 
*ninese Cormounists can nandle planes that can deliver 


— 


nuclear weapons. 


6. Basic National Security Policy should state 
that nuclear weapons will be used whenever such use is to 
our military advantase. 


7. The definition of general war in the current 
strategic concept gives us tne opportunity to take advan- 
tage of overt Soviet participation in military action 
against us to iaunch our strategic power against tne USSF 
(the Admiral attributed this view to the President). If 
the USSR is willing to fignrt us openly, it must be ready 
for general war. 


Assistant Secretary SMITH made the following ra sor 
points: 


1. The US-USSR etrategic balance has changed 
since 1953, and decisions made then as to our military 


posture 
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posture are mot necessarily valid in 1959. It was this 
consideration which led the President at the conclusion 
of the 1955 review of Basic National Security Policy to 
direct that the milicary paragraphs of that document be 
Kept urdger comtinuing review. 


2. The definition of general war in the cur- 
rent strategic concept is too restrictive, When rigidly 
applied as in the State-Defense limited war study of 1956 

t results in unrealistic assumptions about the noneuse 
of nuciear weapors by the Corcmunists in limited war. The 
military have, moreover, fours it necessary to disregard 
the definition in some of their planning for certain con- 
tingencies,. 


3. State is trying to prevent our becomir 
dependent wpon nuclear weapons in almost all kinds o 
rllitary situations. 


Mr. GRAY made the following major points: 
1. The basic issues are 


&@. to what extent should nuclear weapons 
be used in limited war, 


b. what is general war, 


¢. Goes local aggression occur only in 
less developed areas and 


4. is the prompt defeat of local aggres- 
sion by application of the degree of force necessary the 
best way to avoid general war or are there cases in 
which a lesser response to restore the status quo ante 
would be the best way to avoid general war, 


2. We muddled through the 1955 Quemoy crisi-« 
without any clear understanding as to whether and in 
what circumstances we would use nuclear weapons. 
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Dear Mr. Secretary: 

Before your meeting with the President tomorrow 
on militery policy, I hope that you will have a chance 
to reas this letter. 

I tnougrt yestercay's meeting with Secretary; McElroy 
and Admiral Aadford wee discouraging. At Geneve, 
Secretary Mc=lroy seemed sympathetic to the foreier 
policy consiGerations that you urged on him. However, 
Aérirel Radford's views seem to have changed 
Secretary Mc=lircoy's minc. 

Nothing that I heard et yesterday's meeting led 
me to doubt the validity of the position that present 
American military posture and doctrine do not meet the 
imperative requirements of US foreign policy. It 
seemed clear to me from the discussion that we do not 
have a significant limited war capability unless it is 
assumed that we will automatically use nuclear weapons 
in almost any kine of military situation. As Admiral 


Redford made clear, the prospect is for rapidly 


The Honorable 


Christian A. Herter 
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increasing dependence on nuclear weapons. This 

means that any limited engacement will likely 

reevlt in total war. I think you put your finger 

on @ striking fact in pointing out yesterday the 
anomaly of our planning for the use of weapons having 
@ yield of over 1 megaton for tactical purposes. 


Not only is the present military posture 





incompatible with American foreign policy require- 
ments, but it is also deemed to be wrong by a majority 
of the Joint Chiefs of Etaff--by those Services which 
would have to bear the brunt of fighting limited wars. 
This is not a new conclusion of the Army, the Navy, 
anc the Marines. They argued etrongly against the 
present military doctrine in the NSC last year. Our 


present military doctrine is also considered to be 
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wrong by the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commissicnr. 
Every officer in the State Department concerned 
with this problem has been briefed on the proposed State 


Department position end has endoreed it. 
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Tne following excerpts from Bureau comments 
are pertinent: 
EUR 


“EUR strongly supports tne Department of State 
proposal in the annex for revision of paragraph 
16 (old paragraph 14), as well as the Stete-OCD™ 
version of paragraph 122." 


"FE strongly urges NSC adoption of the State- 
OCDM proposal on paragraph 12a relating to the 
retention of both a US conventional and nuclear 
capability to fight limited ware. If our 
country were ever to lose the freedom to chose 
the weapons needed to do the job, it could be 
confronted with a local aggression where it 
would either have to use weapons 80 destructive 
and provocative of counteruse as to risk generel 
war and, in any event, lose the war politically, 
or, where, knowing the disastrous consequences of 
thus opposing the aggression, we would be frozen 
into inaction. 


"FE strongly endorses the State Department's pro- 
posal for the revision of paragraph 16 as noted in 
the annex of the draft statement. 
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"Paragraph 12e: The State-OCoM proposal, stressing 
preparedness for limited war fought with or without 
nuclear weapons, is essential with reference to 
Africa. 


"NEA feels strongly, however, that the State pro- 
posals in para 10 (definition of general war), 

para 12a (concerning US preparednees to fight limited 
war with or without nuclear weapons), and paras 15 and 
16 (concerning the maintenance of ready forces with 
flexibility to fight limited wars of varying natures) 
are of critical importance for the carrying out of US 
foreign policy in the NEA area. 
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"In particular, we welcome the greater clarity 
of the document, the somewhat more positive 
epproach to economic questions, and the greater 
flexibility which adoption of the Department's 
position on the militery portions of the policy 
would give us with respect to limiting armed con- 
flicts and avoiding having to rely principally on ~ 
strategic nuclear capabilities to deter local wars.” : 
® s 
U/MSC a ¥ 
74 
"U/MSC strongly supports the State poeition or 2S 
these paragraphs and wishes to point out in addi- ~o 
tion that the cecision taken on resolving the 2 
basic split on the development of @ conventional ~™ 
capability by US forces also has definite repercus- Se 
sions in terms of US military assistance policy. If v 
the US is not to develop &@ conventional capability of os 
its own, we must either take major steps to develop "a 
@ conventional capability among our allies and rely oy 
on them to do the job for us, or adopt the conclution ®& 
that any limited war will automatically lead to c” 
general nuclear war, in which case the developmen: 35 
of foreign forces with @ conventional capability is am 
a waste of time and the taxpayer's money, and our as 
e@llies should be so edvised.” 7 
C . 
Io + 
—_ e 
1) 
s 


"I attach the greatest importance to our proposed 
Paragraph 16, lest we end up under a nuclear 
umbrella that protects only bastion America, e11 
other free-world positions having, in the mean*ime, 
eroded.” 
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At yesterday's meeting, Admiral Redford 
expressec geome impatience that the State Departmer: 
was raising the question of the use of nuclear 
weapons in limited war at this time. You will recall 
that during last year's review of Basic National 


Security Policy, Secretary Dulles reluctantly 





concurreé in the ian “* the existing military 


paragrapis only on the cond. on that they would be 


~ ‘- 


promptly reviewed by the Departrents of State and 


Defense. The President @Girected that 6 review be 


I think that the iseve of the politicel and 


military itmpect of present American military porture 


and doctrine i* @ central preblem facing the US in ite 
struzgle with world communism. Our influence arourdé tre 


world is no* ef greet es i* should be. J] think it wil) 
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be less nex* year and in the years to come unless we cet 
away fror “massive retaliation” and the type of Militery 
Estatlishment which this doctrine is developing. I hope 
you will stress the urgent need for this policy change on 


the President tomorrow. 
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The decision will be a crucial one for American 
foreign policy in the period ehead. 


Respectfully, 









Gerard C. Smit. 
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The President, om the recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, 
bas this date approved the addition of the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
to the membership of the Comparative Evaluations Group established in 
accordance vith NSC 5615. 


the enclosed directive, incorporating the above amend- 
ment to NSC 5515 approved this date by the President, is circulated 
herevith for the in“ormation of the National Security Council and for 

tion by all appropriate Executive departments and agencies 


















of the U. &. Goverment. ~ 
° 
The enclosed directive is being given a spec ted bu- ® 
lon, and the contents should be su > at ecurit: utions, ay 
ith access thereto limited to ¢ Susie beavis ct 74 
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oc: The Secretary of the Treasury a5 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget nw? 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of staff oe 
The Director of Central Intelligence c° 
The Chairman, President's Board of Consultants uv 
on Foreign Intelligence Activities : 
The Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology 
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COMPARATIVE EVA ‘Ss 
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tral Intelligence; the Chairman of the President's Board of Consultants 
on Poreign Intelligence Activities; the President's Special Assistant for 
Science ané Technology; ané the President's Gpecial Assistant for Netional 


3. The secretariat services for the Group shall be performed by the 
NSC Representative on Internal Security. 


4. The Comparative Evaluations Group shall meet at regular icter- 
vals, ané not less than every three months. 


5. The functions of the Comparative Evaluations Group shall include: 


&. Recommending to the President suitable topics in the fielé 
of weapons systems for comparative evaluations of U. 8. ané Goviet 
capabilities. 


>. Determining the scope of each of the studies approved by 
the President. 


G- Determining the procedures to be followed in connection vith 
euch studies, including the time limit vithin which the studies are 
to be completed and sulmitted to the President. 


6. Orel presentation of such comparative evaluations to the MNa- 
tional Gecurity Council or other groups shall be as determined by the 
President. 


7. In view of the sensitive nature of the materials to be included 
in studies made by the Croup, special security precautions shall be 
plied thereto. Distribution of the studies prepared 
be limited to two coplies--one to be maintained in the files of the 
National Security Council, the other in the filles of 


the Group. 


é 
i 
Es 
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Tl DEPARTMENT oF state /\/ > / (36 8/i 
Memorandum of Conversation 
TOP SECRET para: July 2, 1959 
SUBJECT: Military Paragraphs of Basic National Security Policy 
PARTICIPANTS: The White House Defense Department 
residen secretary Mcciroy 
Gordon Gray 
General Goodpaster Deputy Secretary 


Thomas S$. Gates, Jr. 
State Department 
COPIES TO: secretary herter AGmiral Arthur W. Radford 
Gerard C. Smith 
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The President looked at the statement of issues which 
had been prepared by Gordon Gray, a copy of which is attached. 
He said it is almost impossible to define general war and 


limited war. One cannot plan out these things precisely in 


advance. 


Secretary Herter said that just last year Mr. Dulles 


— 


in going along with the military paragraphs of the Basic 
National Security Policy paper had urged a restudy because 
of the State Department's concern that nuclear weapons 


were to be considered conventional, that any engagement 
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between Soviet and American forces would be total war, and 


that we 
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that we seemed to have no leeway in the matter of 
fighting smell engegements without using nuclear weapors. 
The President recalled thet he, Admiral Radford, 
and General Taylor had had a long discussion of this 
matter scretime azo. The President pointed out that 
the Jepanese and Russians in the 30's had had large- 
scale military engagements without any formal 
declaration cf war. The President speculated that 
it might be possible for us to have something like 
three battalions engaged in Iran against Soviet forces 
without general war. He said, however, if our vital 
interests became involved, we certeinly should use 
muclear weapons. Secretary Herter agreed. 
The President said that he had tried to find 
language to meet this problem shich he seemed to 
equate to the problem of how mich authority should 
be delegated to field commanders to use nuclear weapons. 
The President said that the crux of the matter 
was that we just could not deploy ground forces all over 
the world. Main reliance would have to be placed on 


muclear weapons and mobile forces. 


The Secretary 
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The Secretary pointed out the possibility that 
sometime in the future we might have to introduce 
forces into Africa, et which tire we would not want 
to use muclear weapons. He also cited the Lebanon 
example, wrere the militery had wanted to go ashore 
with muclear weapons, but the State Department urged 
aceainst it. 

he President referred to Ehrushchev's statement 
to Harriman recently that if the Chinese tried to take 
Formosa the Russians woulc assist them, and that the 
Russians had already made rockets available to the 
Chinese which could strike Formosa. 

The President speculated thet the Soviets are 
wrestling with the same problem that we are considering 
this mormirg.e 

Returning to the question of when nuclear weapons 
should be resorted to, the President expressed some 
puzzlement. Se said certainly they should not be 
resorted to carelessly, but if substantisel American 


troops were involved they should have nuclear weapons 


handy. 
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Secretary McElroy then pointed out that 
General Twining agreed with his (W¥cElroy) that the 
present policy shoulc be retained. Unless we could 
use nuclear weapons, we could not participate in 
limited wars. 

The President recalled that during the last war 
American troops had had available, if necessary, 
mustard gas, but that it hac never been used. He 
wondered at what point in the spectrum between 
haressment and limited war we should resort to 
muclear weapons. Secretary McElroy then said there 
were significant budget considerations in the proposed 
policy changes. 

The President then referred to the impossibility 


of our stationing garrisons ell over the world. The 
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President said that Secretary McElroy'’s point of view 
was our present policy and it was being implemented. 


He recalled that when we reduced our forces in Korea, 


pe tun eys 


we beefed up the remaining forces with muclear capability. 


Admiral Radford then said that the State Department 


«SO3°35 


wanted the military to fight with conventional weapons 


until it was decided to go to nuclear weapons. "We 


are past 
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are past thet point", he said. In 1955, we took « 
crucial decision to convert oug present forces to 
muclear weapons capebility. The fact that they are 
muclear capable permits us to use small scale units 
to do a job which otherwise could only be done with 
much larger forces. 

There was then a discussion about the question 
of delegation of authority to empley nuclear weapons. 
The President expressed some concern about the 
poseibility of poor judgment by some local commander. 

Secretary Herter referred to the possibility of 
using tactical weapons in excess of 1 megeton, as 
reported at last Tuesday's briefing by Acmirel Parker. 
Aémiral Radford then said that Parker's briefing was 
not very good. He recalled that we are concentrating 
on stall weapons. He said that Generel Lemnitzer and 
Aémiral Burke had told him that there was no reel 
difference between the State and the Defense language, 
but that they preferred the Stete language. Admiral 
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Redford said that the Stete languege would require «a 
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US capability to fight «a limited war with or without 
muclear weapons. He pointed out that the earlier 
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down. Their use now is only authorized to meet 
national objectives and not military objectives. 
He said this change fuzzed up the issue. 

The President then speculated abcut what type 
of force one would have to employ, say, if our inter- 
vention in Cuba was requested. He later concluded 
that no nuclear capability would be required in such 
case. The President said that he thought we were 
having difficulty because we were trying to find 
generalized language to cover a multitude of 
contingencies. 

The President said we need plans to guide the 
various levels of the military. Certainly our forces 
neec to have nuclear weapons. The real problem was 
when would the wespons be used. 

Admiral Radford said that if there was any chance 
thet our forces would have to fight without nuclear 
weapons, a whole different force structure would be 
required, 

The President said that he had seen studies 
indicating that the availability of nuclear weapons 
does not result in a saving of manpower. 


Admiral Radford 
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admiral Radford then went back to the 1953 
decision on the "new look". 

The President recalled that the pre-Korea military 
budget had gone down to about $11 or $12 billion and 
that was where he and Louis Johnson differed. 

The Secretary then reverted to the Cuban discus- 
sion and agreed with the Presi dent& conclusions. 

The President said that we have no lack of 
conventional weapons. Secretary McElroy pointed out 
that muclear weapons were not useful for close-in 
fighting. It was generally agreed that the Latin 
American area offered no problem. 

The President said what we needed was a meeting 
of the minds and not fixed slogans. He said all agreed 
that one should not use a sledge hammer to drive tacks. 

Secretary McElroy seid that the present language 
suited him and that any changes would be misinterpreted 
to suit the preconceptions of various people. He said 
that unless a policy change was to be made, we should 


not change the lenguage. 
Secretary Gates 
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Secretary Gates pointed out that ea real policy 
change is being urgec. He would not say that the 
State Department was urging a new policy change, but 
some people were.# 

The President then reviewed the history of the 
deployment of nuclear weapons to American forces 
abroad. Ee felt that no large forces should be 
deployed without nuclear weapons. Secretary Herter 
stated that he had no objection to this conclusion. 
There was further discussion about the delegation of 
authority matter. 

Secretary Herter then raised the question about 
the non-nuclear capability our forces would have. 

He was gled to hear what Secretary McElroy had said 
that we were continuing to develop better conventional 
weapons. 

The President said that perhaps some slight change 
in words was needed, but he did not know. He repeated 
that "formed units" mist have defensive nuclear capability. 


Both Secretary 
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* At a meeting after the President's meeting between 
McElroy, Radford, Gates, Grey and Smith, Smith made 
it quite plain that the State Department was proposing 
& real change. ; 
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Both Secretary McElroy and Admiral Radford jumped in 
to make sure by "defensive" the President did nct mean 
to rule out weapons systems to take out strike bases 
deep in China. 

Mr. Gray said that the State Department wanted 
to increase our limited war capability. The President 
stated his understanding that we had a good conventional 
capability. Secretary McElroy said that thet was true 
in cases involving renges up to 2,000 yards. In the 
case of 15 = 20 miles, we will lack conventional fire 
power. The President asked him if we had thrown away 
all of our artillery. Secretary McElroy indicated 
that this would be the case soon. The President 
expressed some doubt as to the wiscom of this course. 
The President pointed out that we may be called on 
for aid by the OAS. 4e felt that with one present-day 
American division with its conventirnal arms, it 
could handle any Western Hemisphere problem. He 
recognized that we are in a transitional stage, 
pointing cut that the day of very small nuclear weapons 
was not very far away. When one gets down to .02 kiloton 
weapons, the distinction we are talking about now 
would no longer have reality. ) 


Mr. Grey 
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Mr. Jray seid that the proponents of a polis 
change wanted to change the emphasis somewhat away 
from strategic bombing capability. The President 
expressed the belief thet our military units should 
be given good treining in conventional weapons. He 
stated that it had teken years for the cross-bow to 
become obsolete. We should organize our frrces ft > 
use the weapons we have. 

There was more discussion of th» delegation 
problem. 

Secretary Herter then reac an excerpt from the 
Summary Statement of Foreign Policy Requirements 
which proposes that nuclear weapons should be used in 
limited hostilities, but only as @ last resort. The 
President expressed the opinion that State was 
perhaps over-cautious. He also felt that the matter 
of word changes in Basic Policy was not important. 

The question was raised as to the possibility of 
limited war in Burope. Mr. Gray suggested that there 
was some opinion in the State Department thet this 
was possible. Secretary Herter said, “yes, that only 
recently Mr. Murphy hed said that he thought there 
could be limited hostilities over Berlin with the 


matter 
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matter being referrec to the UN. The President said 
that thet would only be « berroom brawl. There was 
then some discussion as tc whether there could be «a 
limited war with China. 

Secretary Gates then said some people were 
concerned that the emphasis on strategic retaliatory 
forces would squeeze out funds for and interest in 
conveitional weapons. 

Admiral Radford pointed out that never before 
in peace time did we have such large forces for 
Latin America type of operations. 

The President pointed out that if the Soviets 
wanted to take Burope they would heve to blast out 
positions with muclear weapons, in which event the 
size of our forces there would not make much difference. 

Secretary McElroy sail that his discussions with 
the military commanders inilicatedc that they feared 
that nuclear weapons would not be used. 

The President then gave an analogy of the use 
of a pistol in retaliation for an attack by a hoodlum 
in the street. One is justified in using the pistol 
if one's life is really endangered, but not if the 
circumstances indicate that no such danger exists. 

The President 
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The President said we cannot organize now for 
the situations thet may take place in 1965. Wwe should 
go carefully and wisely. We should try to use the 
necessary degree of force without starting 4 war. 

Secretary Herter said that he agreed that if it 
was essential we should use nuclear weapons. He pointed 
out, however, how fearful world opinion was of any use 
of nuclear weapons. The President expressed the view 
that world opinion was wrong. 

The President then speculated that a very low yield 
nuclear weapon would not be worth its cost and that if 
we used nuclear weapons we should use large enough ones 
to do the job. 

Mr. Smith then pointed out that one matter had not 
been mentioned. All of our assumptions about the use of 
nuclear weapons in limited war start with the proposition 
that they will not be uted against us. Admiral Radford and 
Secretary McElroy denied this with some heat. It was pointed 
out that the limited war study of 1958 had made this assump- 
tion and that the Joint Chiefs had refused to study limited 


war with the State Department on any other basis. 
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Mr. Gordon Gray confirmed accuracy of this. Admiral 


Radford 
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Radford said the military actually were prepared 

for two way use of muclear weapons in limited war. 
There was some discussion about the 1956 assumptions 
and no clear conclusion as to their validity. 
Certainly SAC would have to be kept on «a complete 
@lert during any such period. 


The meeting then broke up without any conclusion. 
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- WASHINGTON j f ; 4 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE NSC PLANNING BOARD 
SUBJECT s Basic National Security Policy 


PEFERENCES: A. NSC 5906 
B. Record of Meeting of Planning Board, 
June 29, 1959 


The enclosed tentative State Department proposal 
for revision of pars. 23-h and 2 of NSC 5906, prepared 
for possible submission at the National Security 
Council Meeting on Thursday, July 9, 1959, is 
transmitted herewith for the information and use of the 
Plamning Board Representatives in briefing their 
principals for the Council Meeting. 


ROBERT H. JGINGON 
Acting Director, 
Policy Coordinating Secretariat 
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ke If, ver, it be 8 
efforts to achieve agreed international controls 
effecting muclear weapons development will not 
succeed, or if there is substantial evidence that the 
Soviet Union is permitting or contributing to the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons capabilities by Bloc 
countries, the United States shoul4 enhance the 
nuclear weapons capability of selected allies by the 
exchange with then or provision to them of appro- 
priate information, materials, or muclear weapons, 





that present 


under arrangements for control of weapons to be 
determined. 

ce In anticipation of the possible acquisition 
of a muclear weapons capability by such allies, the 
U. &. should now urgently consider within the Exea- 





quirements for, hold” bustody of, and control the use 
of muclear weapons, fin accordance with NATO policy and 
plans for defense of NATO areas]. phentd hi 
d. [Te U. 8. should seek] legislation when and 
as necessary for } and ¢ above. 
TOP SECRET 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL fo 
WASHINGTON fr. 


MEMOPANDUM FOR TEE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SUBJECT: Baxic National Security Policy 


REFERENCES: A. WSC 5906 
B. Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
same subject, cated June 19, 1959 


A memoranéum from the Acting Secretary, National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, setting forth comments on paragraph 62 of NSC 5906 pro- 
vided by certain members of the NASC, were tranemitted to the National Se- 
curity Council by the reference memorandum of Jume 19, 1959. 


The attached memorandum from the Acting Secretary, NASC, con- 
taining « summary of the diecussion on paragraph 62 of NEC 5906 that took 
place at the June 29, 1959, informal meeting of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, is tranemitted herewith for the information of the 
National Security Council im commection vith ite further consideration 


of ac 9906. 


INES S&S. LAY, IR. 
Executive Secretary 


Gecretary of the Treasury 

Attorney General 

Secretary of Commerce 

Director, Bureau of the Budget 
Chairman, Atomic Enercy Commission 
A@uinistrator, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 

Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Director of Central Intelligence 
Chairman, Council of Ecomomic Advisers 
Chairman, Council om Foreign Economic Policy 


cc: 
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COPY 2 July 19599 


MEMORANDUM for the Executive Secretary of National Security Council 
Subdsect: Paragraph 62 << the Basic National Security Policy 
(msc $906) 


Reference: Memorandum from NASC Acting Secretary dated 19 Jume 1959 


1. Commente on the subject paragraph provided by certain members of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council were forwarded to you vith reference 


memorandum. 


2. Following ie « summary of the Glecussion on the subject paragraph 
that took plece at the Jume 29, 1959 informal meeting of the NASC: 


The explanation given as the besis for the Budget and Treasury proposal 
represented by the bracketed phrase was that it presents a position pre- 
viously stated by the Department of Defense as noted in the last pare- 
ereph, item 6 of the NASC minutes for the April 27, 1999 meeting. There 
was discussion to the effect that, although this is an accurate state- 
ment of Defense position, including it in the policy seems inappropriate. 
Alternate wor¢ding for the phrase was proposed as follows: 


(2) A military epece program Gesigned to exploit the application 
of efvancing space technology whenever that exploitation will sen- 
eibly extend U. S&S. military capabilities; 


ation. There wes further éiscussion of the riset rst sentence in 
ereph, in particular the phrase, “to insure that the U. 5. is 
mised leader in this field.” It = proposed that the following be 
substituted for the first sentence: 


The U. 8. should tinue actively end with a sense of urgency to 
pursue programs to Gevelop and exploit outer space capabdilitics as 
needed to insure the attainment of national objectives in ecientific, 
military and political areas. ‘These programs should be designed to 
secure and maintain for the U. &. « position of supremacy in outer 
space activities without requiring that the U. 5. be the leader is 
every phase of epace exploitation. 
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iecussion of this potst resulted in egreement that the sense of the 

irst sentence of the paragraph as proposed by NC is that the U. 5. 

shoulé be at least on « par with the USGR, bet not necessarily abest. 
There was =o agreement on re-pirasing this sentence to further clarify 
this poist. 


/s/ TROOLYN V. PHILLIPS 


Prenklys V. Phillipe 
Acting Secretary 
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THE WHITE HOUSE Sf 


waGeinGTOr 1 
July 8, 1959 | /}} 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 
(Tuesday, July 7, 1959 at 12:10 p.m.) 


Present: Bryce Harlow 
General Goodpaster 
Gordon Gray 


I firet informed the President that Mr. McEiroy had asked 
whethe. Admiral Radiord might attend the meeting of the National 
Security Council on Thureday, July 9. I indicated to the President 
that I had some question about the wisdom of this course. The 
President felt to the contrary, that inasmuch as Mr. McElroy had 
made Admiral Radford his Military Advisor during the absence of 
General Twintag: and if Mr. McElroy wished him present, he 
should be allowed to attend. 


Mr. Harlow and 1 then discussed with the President the 
situation appertaining to the Jackson Corrwnittee investigation. 
The President approved the guidelines, attached, as a basis for 
Mr. Harlew's diecussion with Senator Jackeon. 


4 
Gerdon Gray 
Special Assistant to the President 
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white House Office, Project i . 
~ “Clean Up": Recorcs, 1953-61 
Revised 7/6/59 . - 
~ A: 
PROPOSED GUIDELINES f | 
\ 


The proposed study would not involve a Congressional investigation 
of the National Security Council. 

The Executive Branch personnel would not be asked to testify with 
respect to the substantive consideration of matters by the National 
Security Council or its subordinate machinery. The operating 
Departments of Government would provide any testimony about 

their policies or activities and without reference to substantive 
consideration of such matters by the National Security Council 

or its subordinate machinery. 

Study of the National Security Counc il and its subordinate machinery 
would be limited to matters involving composition, organization and 
procedures. Executive Branch officials would be authorized to make 
full disclosure as to such matters subject to appropriate security 
safeguards in case of classified projects. 

Any testimony by present or former Government officials regarding 
the National Security Council and its subordinate machinery would 
be taken in Executive session. Consideration of the publication of 
such testimony taken in Executive session would be as agreed 
between the Subcommittee and a representative designated by the 
President. This Presidential representative would be authorized 


to attend all hearings of the Subcommittee relating to the National 


wy ee we ee se ee 


Security Council or its subordinate machinery, and would be 
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_, White House Office, Project 4; 
~ “Clean Up*: Recorcs, 1953-61 i 





provided a transcript of the testimony taken in Executive session 
as a basis for reaching the decisions as to publication referred 
to above. 

5. It would be understood that the purpose of testimony regarding the 
composition, organization and procedures of the National Security 
Council and its subordinate machinery would be for background 
information in considering various proposals for new legislation. 
Such testimony would not be intended to generate legislative pro- 
posals designed to delimit the Constitutional privilege of the 
President to obtain advice through such organization and procedures 


as he deems appropriate. 
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July 8, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Haycn Williams 
Deputy Aosistant Secretasy for NSC 
Afsizs and Pisss 
Intesuatioaal Secusity AfGiza 


Herewith the Issucs for Discussion a3 presented in the 
meeting with t:c Presidsxt oa Yep 2nd. I kave expressed to 
you my coacern tict this pacor not be widely distributed —_ 
you gave me your ascuvconce ca this point. Indeed, I wo 
lice to uncorstand thct after the principals havo bocn elated 
and certainly at t:ec conclusion of the National Security 
Council mocting, this copy will be cestroyed. 


The basic of this request is that this paper has no ctatus 
and wes used in a privileged discussion with the Prssicent. 
Furthcrmore, I have incicated to you that left to my owa 
tne I woulé not have framed the issucs in quite this wey. 
This ctaterncnt resulted from efforts to get agreersent as to 
the iscucs as betweca State cad Defense. 


Gordon Gray 
Special Assistant to the Presidcat 


Incl] ~- Issues for Discussioa 


Same letter to: Rear Adniiral C O Triebel 


Pilacdue L 4 Gaunecs 
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Have we arrived at the point of general war when sizeable USSR 
and US forces are directly engaged? Alternatively, do we believe 


that a situation of general war will exist only when the circumstances 


indicate that the survival of the US is at stake? 


Should the US place main but not sole reliance on nuclear weapons 
and consider them 4s conventional weapons from a military point 
of view; or should the US develop and maintain flexible and 
selective capabilities for limited war in order to insure that any 
significant US participation in Limited hostilities would not have 

to be nuclear? 


Should it be assumed that local or limited aggression will occur 
only in the under-developed areas or is it conceivable that a 
limited war could be fought in developed areas such as non-NATO 
Europe or Japan? What about Communist China? 


With respect to local or limited aggression, would US objectives 
be served by prompt and resolute application of force necessary 
to defeat such local aggression; or might US interests be served 
in certain cases by restricting the application of force to that 
degree necessary to achieve objectives of limiting the area and 
scope of hostilities and restoring the status quo ante? 


It is agreed that with respect to local or limited aggression the 
use of any US force will be applied in 4 manner and ona scale 
best calculated to avoid hostilities from broadening into general 
war. 


n-42G6 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MR. GORDON GRAY, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


SUBJECT: General Twining's Views on Basic National 
Security Policy 


1. At the request of the Secretary of Defense, the 
attached staternent of General Twining'’s views on the cur- 
rent review of Basic National Security Policy is forwarded 
for your information and use. 









2. The forwarding of this material directly to you o 

has been approved, personally, by General Twining. a 
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JA F. WHISENAND > 

Brigadier General, USAF 4 

Spec. Asst. to Chairman, - e 
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VIEWS OF CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ON BASIC 
NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY (THESE VIEWS WERE PRO- 
VIDED TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ON 8 MAY 1959) 





l. I would Like to dispense with the philosophy which accompanies 
the arguments that are being advanced for changing our present Basic 
National Security Policy and deal directly with the consequences and 
major implications of such changes if they were to be made. 


TACTICAL FORCES 





2. The first major implication is with respect to limited war situations. 
We would no longer consider atomic weapons as an inteyral part of our mili- 
tary establishment, to be used when militarily advantagrous to us. Regard- 
less of the military disadvantages, we would attempt to fight on land, at sea, 
and in the air with conventional forces, and we would use nuclear weapons 
only as a last resort. This change of policy could have the following con- 
sequences: 


a. Decision to use nuclear weapons could come too late (in a 
situation such as an invasion of Formosa). 


b. Unacceptably heavy attrition of our limited forces could 
occur in an attempt to conduct a conventional campaign und r con- 
ditions which, from a military standpoint, clearly call for the early 
use of nuclear weapons. 


c. The change in policy would leak to the world, and our posture 
for deterrence of Soviet-inepired local aggression, the world over, 
would suffer greatiy. 


3. With respect to watering down our present policy for the use of 
nuclear weapons when militarily advantageous to us, | would point out that 
over a period of years we have progressively reduced the size of our mili- 
tary establishment and the number of major combat units in our land, sea 
and air forces. Every reduction has been justified by the President, by 
the Secretary of Defense and by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on the basis of increased firepower inherent in modern weapons. Con- 
current with these reductions, and facing a numerically superior enemy 
on all fronts, we have integrated atomic firepower into our land, sea 
and air forces under the assumption that this firepower, while not to be 
used initially in a limited engagement, would be immediately responsive 
to the military situation if required. 
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4. In fact, all of owr forces, strategic and tactical, land, sea and air, 
are reliant on atomic firepower if they meet serious, sustained resistance. 
Under present policy, our forces can enter an engagement against overwhelm - 
ing numbers of Soviet proxy troops with confidence in the outcome, because 
the atornic firepower can be used if needed, and can be used before our own 
forces are decimated. To actually apply the suggested new policy would 
reduce our tactical flexibility and capability in one stroke to the level which 
the Soviet Union would like to see. This is not to say that we are completely 
powerless without nuclear weapons. We have demonstrated twice within the 
last year that we can react quickly and with effective results in local and 
lumited actions. However, at Lebanon the first unit in the area was a Marine 
BLT with organic atomic capability, the Sixth Fleet was offshore with atomic 
capability, and the U.S. Air Force unite at Adana had aa atomic capability. 
Similarly, during the Taiwan incident the atomic capability of our deployed 
tactical forces was always in the background. These two operations might 
have come off differently, in a tactical sense, short of general war, if the 
atomic backup had been absent, or if the enemy knew we would hesitate to 


use it. 


5. There are times when political considerations are overriding. 
There are also times in which military realities must be the basis for 
oolitical decision. In this case, any serious attempt to change the present 
policy on the use of nuclear weapons would have to be phased over a period 
of years, and we would have to be willing to double or triple the budzet, 
over a period of years, to provide my semblance of the limited war cum- 


bat capability which we possess today. 


STRATEGIC FORCES 





6. The second major implication bears on our strategic nuclear forces. 
Under a budgetary and personnel ceiling roughly approximating what we now 
have, the power of our strategic nuclear forces would progressively decline 
as “conventional” capability and “limited war” capability, in consonance 


with the revised policy, demanded more and more of the resources available. 
This is the specific objective of some elemente of the military establishment. 


7. Under the assumption of no major increase in available resources, 


within a few years we could be in the following tragic condition: 
a. Having a capability for attacking only a restricted strategic 


target systern, as opposed to Soviet capability to attack thousands of 
targets, we would have no effective strategic deterrent. We would 
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have tisetle counter -force capability, no “strength in ‘foreizn pelicy as 
engendered by Soviet knowledye of a preemptive capability, and no 
5» & possible strategic military response to any Soviet action. snort of a 
-- *. Seoviet-initiated attack on our population centers, and, even in this 
event, it would be doubtful that a retaliatory capability .cared to a 
Set Feo * : 
. | few hundred cities could survive to perform its 118k. 
b. Paralleling this dec!ine in the strategic capability we would 
5 have increased “limited war” and “conventional” capability to some 
; degree, but this increase would be insignificant in comparison to 
: i » Opposing Soviet Lioc forces. and would still be far below the require- ; 
ment for meeting either a Sov.et non-nuciear challenge, or limited 









it #4 ore 
+ 


: ce ne * “nuclear challenze, in Europe. in the Far East and in the Midde East. 
i ee | $2 Ja is aie 
; : _ 8. In summary. the net «''ec! of the revisions in the Basic National 
’ Security Policy which have Leen suzszested, if actually implemented, would 
be as follows *ohi« Us ; 

i a . . # teks 

. One. Due to the fear of use of nuclear weapons on the partof . «+. . 
y some elements of the Government, political restrictions on their + : d 
. ° use would oe imposed which would reduce to an unacceptable level , 

the combat capability of our tactical forces, land, sea and air. -: - 


Two: Our strategic nuclear capability would decline to relative 
impotency in the matter of a tew years. 


Three. The only alternative to these consequences would be a 
vastly increased budget and personne! ceiling. 


9. In my judgment, we should not tamper with the present wording in 
the military section of the paper. There has been no change in our basic 
policy of containment and deterrence, and there has been no chanjze in our 
defense funding policy. The present military section of NSC 5.10/1 provides 
adequate guidance for the development of properly balanced military forces, 
establishes a reasonable policy for the use of nuclear weapons, and should 


not be changed. 
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Basic National Soouri LS ; sea on 
Not hy) 


Guler Ww sesmm cnastiemsiten of Bashe Rite Gants Dobe 
(mac 9906) ty taking up the military section, which begins vith par~ 


agrazh 10. 
One thing wich has given ot copcern is that nmoviere in these 


gosagraghe Go we refer epecifieaity te contrel coir the suns, ol 
though ve do talk stout cur retaliatory pover; general war; local 
egaressicon; snd continental dcfecse. 

Paragraph 10 (page 10) is the gmeral paragrazh on deterrence 
ant, os the majority wold have it, is unchanged. State ant AR, 
however, define the tera “general war” ty adding the words “a wr 
in which the survival of the United States is at stake.” 

Tt ie ay tepreasion that « large pert of State's omcern arises 
out of the strategic concept walbh was clroulated to the Council is 
March 1957 in comection with the Mobilication Rese Flancing. In 


that Gocument general war is Gefincd as: 


“A war in Vhich the armed forces of the 0552 
ami of the United States are overtly ecg.” 


Tt wul4 appear that this concern of the State Depertooct could 
be met by « Gcfinition in the Stratecic Concept wich wuld Géstrite 


general wear es 
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Ie this te the case there wuld agpear to be no eel to change the ts, 
existing language of paragraph 10. In suck an event the statecmnt 

ta BE SHOAL, “W. S. Poitcy in the Brent of tar” (teotcote, page 2), 
that “U. S. policy ts tased upon the aseunption thet any var with 


—_— _ — 
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Parngreye 12-0 (page 11) presets the issue concerning linited 
war capabilities in conventional tems end also the extent of our 
reliance on noclear vonpons fin limited war. ‘The miority wuld oo 

\ tinne the language of the existing policy paper, wiich rents in parti 
“It is the policy of the Unite! States to place 
main, but not sole, reliance on pucleur voazons;" 
emi “to consider thes es conventional weapons fros 
“ military point of view..." 

The State Departacnt bes « projosal, fn vhich OOM Joins, to 

ceange the policy so thet we wuld 
“place anfin reliance cn coclear weapons in 
wir, ram! ing prepored to lint wer vi 
oF vithout sock wayne.” ([Rahesis earchtesy 

Tt is my wilerstapting that Otate’s interpretation of this 
lamgaage ie not that ve ehould tbe prepared to figs any wer short 

wy Aout 
of gaoeral wer solely muclear wonpons. I shall ack Secretary 


erter to elaborate on this. 
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Parncregh 13 (page 12) ects forth our policy on chenicatent 2 ~ )_ 
Diclogionl wenyons. ‘The axniority would leave the Jengmgs of the 
existing poper unchanged, tut Ballget emf Tressury propose tint the © 
President Gocids om the stockpiling of such weapons, a4 wll 2s 
thetr use. . : 

Tt ie uy understating thet the Director of the Barcea of the 
Batioct fecls that we are either speniling too exch or too little ca 
these veagens, and his effort te to clarify our posture vith re- 
spoct to the explcympent of such vwespons. 
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Parogreshe 15 en4 16 (gages 12 to 14) were considered by oe 





bate. o~ 
\ the Flaming oer’. There is wo Lacie 60 15, Set As ey Th 
«oe c 
peragragh 16 the fesue is posod ty the State minission Vitch ap ,/ G+! 
3 Cw 
pears in the Annex on page 41. ue Yun 


Shere are two fesues poood by this paragrash. ring, tant we Oo" 
consifcr tint the ters “Lintted aggression” (I wuld hope that ve eo 
| can ritctitute linfted aggression for local aggression) refers only 
: to comflicts Im the less develope’ erons; or is it conceivable thet 
@ lictted wer could be fought fn Gcveloped arees each as MADD Porope, 
nom-MATD Purope, or Jepen? What etout Camemist Chins? Cocld cor 
protilen te oot by directing our planning against the contingency of 
Lintted agereestion using the tem to refer to conflicts cocurring 


ostaide of the NATO area? 
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local of liztted agcresxion, (e) vane ¥, $. chjecttves be served 
by prot and resolote applicetion of force necessary to defost 
gach local aggression; or (b) might U. &. izterests be served in 
certain cases by restricting the application of force to tint degree 
neseseary to achievs objectives of liniting the area enf sco of 
hostilities anf restoring the stetus qu ante? : 

Tt is agreed that with respect to local of Linttod ag pression 
the use of ary U. S. force will be epplict fn « eemmer oi ooo 
ecale best caloulsted to avolé hostilities fron brosiming into 


guneval Var. 


( et ————}-——"" 

Purngrath 27 (page 3b) denis with the “cold war” cootritution 
which the capebilities of OU. &. milttary forces can mebe. USTA 
proposes Aeleting the clause wilch uses the tem “calf wr”. (It 
mxy te noted that peragreph 9 exncttons the use of the tems “cold 
war” anf is already tentatively agrocd to ty the Cometl.) 


(Call en: ¥®. GOORGE Aliza) 


Peragragh 15 (page 14) dends with U. S. tases overseas. It 
omits the reference to the poosf>ility of “a eall oct exq=meica” 
of the tose syst-a, Viich wis written icto tussle policy Irct year. 
The revised leaguage remis: 
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The last eextence of parngrazh 18 (which fs anclemont) dls 
with the positioning of INCi"s around the Soviet periphery. Vhile 
the Flaming Board bas not as sock reoumesicd any Gage fs policy, 
ca cy ova cotion I sutcit thet DCii"s should be the scdject of « 
seperate peragreyh and not incloaied ta the peragrezh on U. &. over- 
eons beses. IT therefore propose to the Cocmcil the following new 
yaracaphs 

"CIM" s will be positions’ only in those EATO 
ead other Pree Yorl4 nations which daxnstrate « 

( Gesire to have thas, axl pressure vill not te ex 
ertod ty the United States to persusio reluctant 
mations to acceyst thas. Proposals for te positioo- 

y ing of ITRIM's cutsife the KATO arenes vill be subject 

NS to approval by the Preeident.° WA 


AA 
os Paragrazh 19 (page 15) trests goerally of strengthening the 


: collective defense cysten. As revisol, it contains the new cuid- 
| ance that the Unite’ States should, as practicable, “intace Festers 
: feropenn and other allica with well-developed eccnumies to tnarease 
their share tn collective defense.” 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
July 17, 1959 
MEMORANDUM OF MEETING WITH THE PRESIDENT 
(Wednesday, 15 July at 11:35 a.m.) < 


Present: General Goodpaster 


1. lindicated to the President that I wished to talk with him further 
about paragraph 12 a of Basic National Security Policy. I reported that 
the Planning Board had spent some further time on this paragraph on 
July 14. I said I felt that we were pretty well narrowing the issues down 
to two questions which I showed him on the attached sheet. 


I said that it seemed to me now clear that at the Planning Board 
level the State Department view was that we do not now have an adequate 
_ conventional limited war capability and that the State Department effort 
would be to enlarge our present capabilities. I said that one way to 
"smoke out" this issue would be to insert the words "continue to" in the 
fifth line of the redraft of paragraph 12 a, marked "NSC", attached. 


I then pointed out to him that the Defense Department felt that the 
only criteria that should govern the use of nuclear weapons were military 
criteria and that the Defense Department would want 12 a to read: 
"Planning should contemplate situations short of general war where the 
use of nuclear weapons manifestly not be militarily necessary nor 
militarily appropriate to the accomplishment of national objectives. . ." 


The President said that he felt that this definition was too narrow 
and agreed that the insertion of the word, "deemed" before "appropriate" 
in the eighth line would more nearly meet his views. 


UT UOTZCOTIGNd A0J poeTJtsse[oog,, 


I also pointed out to the President that the JCS had objected to the 
phrase, ‘organized units'"' and had proposed a substitution therefor of the 
phrase "designated commanders." I suggested to the President that this 
probably was not quite what he had in mind and offered the language 
"combatant forces" which he theught well of. 
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The President expressed his displeasure at not being able to find 
language which was clear and decisive and would communicate to everyone 
concerned his clear intention. I pointed out to him that it would be unlikely 
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that he would wish to change this language next year and that a new 
administration would likely not rush in with major changes in basic 
policy at the beginning and that therefore we were writing language 
for the next two or three years, or possibly more. Therefore, it 
was necessary that the language be clear and definitive and under- 
stood and accepted by all. 


Attached are redraifts of the paragraph reflecting JCS, Defense 
and other views. 


2. I then said to the President that I had read and considered 
Mr. C. D. Jackson's letter and that 1 thought well of his suggestion. 


‘Il also indicated I felt that he should be present. The President agreed 


and said he had already written Mr. Jackson a letter agreeing to the 
meeting, adding a couple of names to the list and saying that the timing 
would depend only upon whether it was important to have Mr. Herter 
present. 


3. Il referred to the conversation I had had with the President on 
July 13 relative to the Defense Department concern about State 
Department position papers for the Geneva Conference. I said that I 
had had a long talk with Mr. Murphy and he had also talked with Mr. 
McElroy and I felt that the matter was substantially straightened out. 
The difficulty had been that the State Department had released to Defense 
a staff working paper which purported having departmental concurrence, 
which Mr. Murphy said did not indeed have departmental concurrence. 
He said some of the individual concurrences shown on the paper had not 
in fact been given. I said to the President that he need not at the moment 
concern himself any further with this problem. 


Gordon Gray 
Special Assistant to the President 
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Do we now have the necessary conventional capabilities 
for meeting limited war requirements ? 
(State, Army, Navy say "No"') —_—_ 


Will the use of nuclear weapons be based solely on 
military criteria, that is to say, are there situations 
where political considerations could override military 
desirability? 

(Defense seems to say "Yes" to the first, "No" to 

the second) 
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RAPT OF PARAGRAPH 12-3 


It is the policy of the United States to place main, 
but not sole, reliance on nuclear weapons; to integrate 
nuclear weapons with other weapons in the Armed Forces of 
the United States; and to use them when required to meet 


GZnteirc~- te 
the nation's war objectives. Planning should contemplate 
fn 





Situations short of general war where the use of nuclear 

weapons would manifestly not be militarily necessary nor 

PWM sate to the accomplishment of national objectives, 
” sesehenteste in those areas where main Communist power 


Contln laut je Ves. 
will not be brought to bear. All deployed orpganized—wnies 


will be prepared to use nuclear weapons when required in 
defense of the command. Advance authorization for the use 


of nuclear weapons is as determined by the President. 
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REDRAPT OF PARAGRAPH Y2-2 |; 


It is the policy of the United States to place main, 
but not sole, reliance on nuclear weapons; to integrate 
nuclear weapons with other weapons in the Armed Forces of 
the United States; and to use them when required to meet 
the nation's war objectives. Planning should contemplate 
Situations short of general war where the use of nuclear 
weapons would manifestly not be militarily necessary nor 

DASE to the accomplishment of national objectives, 
particularly in those areas where main Communist power 
19¢er WPi® Cm ww ite? 
will not be brought to bear. -All deticoyed-erganized units 
will be prepared to use nuclear a when required in 
defense of the command. Advance authorization for the use 


of nuclear weapons is as determined by the President. 
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It is the policy of the United States to place main, 
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but not sole, reliance on nuclear weapons; to integrate 


nuclear weapons with other weapons in the Armed Forces of 


| the United States; and to use them when required to meet 


the nation's war objectives. Planning should contemplate 


Situations short of general war where the use of nuclear 





| x _ weapons would manifestly not be militarily necessary nor 
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appropriate to the accomplishment of national objectives, 


particularly in those areas where main Communist power 
will not be brought to bear. 





All deployed organized units 
will be prepared to use nuclear weapons when required in 
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EEDRATT OF PARAGRAPH 2-9 


It is the policy of the United States to place main, 
but not sole, reliance on nuclear weapons; to integrate 
nuclear weapons with other weapons in the Armed Forces of 
the United States; and to use them when ye be oe 
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Basico Fatioral Seourity Policy (5Sc 5908) 





Jo 
Ke resune ocnsideration of Basie Kational Seourity Policy by taking 
up BSC 6906 and also « é-page change sheet which was distributed to you 
this corning, These changes were cade in the Planning Board, taking inte 
eccount the coments of the Consultants and further consideration by the 





dopartzects and agencies. 
Paragraph 19 (pace 15) treats gensrally of strencthening the colles- 


tive defense systes, As revised, it contains the new guidance that the 
United States sbculd, as practicable, “induce Kestern Buropean end other 





allies with vell-dersloped econcties te increase their share in collective 











¢efense," °. 7 
( Paracraph 20 (pece 15) te axended to say that we should educate not o : 
only our allies, but the Free Korléd a¢ a whole as to the inportance of 3 ; 
nuclear weapons es en integrel part of the arsenal of the Free Sorld. Ss 
Paragraph 23 (page 16), which is split, proposes @ major change in =. =o 
poliéy with respect to the development of nuclear capabilities by . = 
additional nations. Present policy provides im essence that the United oe 
States shuld seek to prevest the Cevelopment by additional nations of sé 
nuclear weapons capabilities (msc 5310/1, paragraph 18, pege 7). The new = 8 
® L. 
majority proposal is that the United States should first seek to prevent _ | 
or retard the developsent by additional nations of nuclear weapons capa- a5 
bilities. o 
The sajority proposel goes on to says : | 
. (Read Revised Para, 23-2) 
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The Defense-JC3 version would not have us seek to prevent or 
retard the developasnt by additicval nations of ruclear weapons; it 


woul@ sanction exchanging with, or providing *o, additional selected o 
allies infor=ation om nuclear weapons; but it would not go so far as 


7 


to be prepered to cake nuclear weapons theaselves available to selected 
allies, (The Joint Chiefs in their formal coments support this version), 





Inescapably related is perarraph 24 (page 18), [orioh states 
present policy to the effect thet the United States should consider the 
long-tera develcpaent of a RATO nuclesr weapons authori ty.7 

Defense and JCS would leave Paragraph 24 unchanged, fhe sajority, 
however, views tha question with greater urgency and would say in 
Paragraph 25 o1 

(Read Revised Para 23 o) 
Paragrah 25-a (page 18) is « revised general guidance para- 


Te104 


SSeTOeq,, 





graph om providing wilitary eselstacce to nations “whose increased 
ability to defend theaselves aod to mke their appropriate contri- 
butions to collective allitary power is important to the security 


of the United States.” 


Paracraph 25-b (page 19) le sew, and deals with military aid 





to other nations, including uscomaitted mations, It reades 
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(Read paragraph 25-b, page 19) 
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Paragraph 25-0 (page 20) is also new, and grows out of the 
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OCB conclusions con the overseas internal security prograa, 
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Paracraph 26 (page 20) is « cow itea of guidance and would 





encourage, in less Ceveloped nations, the participation of indig- 
enous military forces in econoxic, soolal, and psychological pro- , 


crass. 


Paragraph 28 (page 21) is the general peragreph on military 
research ond develo,sent which is in existing policy, with tro new 





sentences edded om nuclear weapons R&D, Tuey reads 


(Read paragraph 28-a, page £1, last two sentences) 
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We now resume discussion of the political and econonle section at, 
the point where we left off at the Council meeting three weks ago, and 


take up paragreph 3%. 


Parecrenh % (page 28), « new paragraph which would epply vorlé- 
wide a policy contained in the cwrent Letina drerica peper (™SC 5902/1), 
ceals with meintaining contact with selected non-Communist opposition 
elezents, I telieve that ve should add “through appropriate chanrels*, 


Pereerenh 27 (page 28) seeks to spell out more clearly our geveral 

attitude toward newly-emerging nations, 
The third sentence is nev, and grovs out of our delays in the 
Guinea case. It reeitss 
(Read third sentence of paragraph 37) 

The fourth sentence is new, and applies warlé~vide a policy idca 
conteined in the Fora of Africa paper (MSC 5903). The sentence here 
reacst 


(Read fourth sentence of paragraph 37) 


Pernereph 38 (page 29) is new, The first sentence is agreed, Then 
we had a split which has since been revolved, At the end of the last 
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sentence of this psregreph, which sentence outlines the factors to be 
teken into sccount when the United States is determining en indepenient 
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course, Defense nroposes to aids “recognising, however, that the United 
States should not allow the attitudes ani esctions of the nother country 
unduly to influence actions essential to atteining or preserving U.S. 
objectives in energing or nevly independent countries.® , 
(Call ons SECRETARY McELNOY | 
SECFETAKY HERTER) 

Por 32 (p. 31) TSS is 014 3, trondoned at the suggestion of OCB 
to include, in subparagraph bb, U.S. ection against pop-Comumist elenects 
hostile to U.S, interests, State, Defense ani JCS want to keep sutpere- 
greph 9 os it was in te 014 paper. Treasury would change the last clause, 
es iniicated in the second tracket. 


(Call on Under Secretary Scritoer 
Secretary Ser ter 
( Secretary McElroy 
Adciral Burke) 
Per_Ll (p. 32) is new. It recognizes foreign labors importance in 


Opposing Communist efforts to control foreign treile unions, 


Pex 42 (p. 32) is on agreed paregragh on our fereign escamie policy 
except for the last sentence in }.. Buxiget and Treasury would like to keep 
this sentence, which was the second sentence in old 2g. Several of the 
consultants on most of the PB questioned this sentence, One ergmenct 
against it was that there is no functional relationship between ecommis 
development essistance on the one bar! and other econcmic assistance end 
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military assistene on the other, Another argument against it was that 
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(Call an &. Stans . , 
luwJ» Secretary indevees Sets / Sd 
others) es 


At the bottca cf page 33, in the third line of b, the PB agreed that 
"public capital® should be deleted andsuch assistance" substituted. If 
there is no objection, this change vill be uede. 


Pereersabs 42 ar 44 (beginning on p. 34) ave old 27 extensively 
reorganized, rewritten, and enlarge¢. There wes « split in 43-4 which 
hes since bees resolved ty changing the first sentene. 43-4 now reats 
as followss 

"Utilize and support the efforts of Free World icternational 
finenciel institutions to the marimm extent possibile to ore 
mote econanic development ani to tring ebout econonis reforns 
in less developed nations,* 

There was also a split in £ which has also been resolved by rewriting the 
subparagreph. It now resiss 

"Make U.S. public capital evallable in elequate enounts on a 
long-term besis for the purpose of supplesenting the capital 
aveilable fron other sources far sount econaric develoment 
in lees ceveloped erees. 1.5, lending agencies should te 
assured of contimity in arcer to contribute to this purpose,” 

Turning to par 44, sulperagraph » is nev, ami I would like to read it, 
(reed 44-3) 


TO? SEGIET 


- T3? SECRET 


it simply doesn't beppen, Mr. Rendall supports the majority. / , £ 
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[ 
In 41-) there wos a split, ict State hes withdrewn its objection to the 
trecketed langusgs, The last semtence in 4/-) was agreed to by the PB, 
but I would likes to read it because it ic nev and because it was the re- 


sult of considerable debate. 
(Reed last sentence of 44-)) 





Por 48 (p. 42) is new, and incorporates vhat is elready in the 
approved econacie ¢efense policy (NSC 5704/3). 
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| Par 5] (p. 44), om the coniuwt af negotiations with the USSR, soos 
an updating of ol4 39, I would, hovever, call your attention to the last 
sentence, which hes been added far unmistakeble olaritys ‘“Agreenents 
affecting strength ani deploynent af military forces shoulé inolute pro- 
visions far effective safecuarts against violations ani evasions.® 
Per 52 (p. 45) is the general peregregh on disarmezent contained in 
existing policy, with a slight clarification at the beginning, ‘The old 
language resist © 
"Safeguarded arms control shoulA be sought vith particular 
urgency, in an effort to reduce the risk of war, etc. 
There was a feeling in the P/B that the phrase "particular urgency" might 
be misinterpreted as applying to the urgency of entering into negotiations, 
{ rather than to the urgency of developing ar=s control meesures first ani 
then negotiating. The opening sentence has therefore been revised to reads 


| 


“Efforts to develop safeguarded erms control measures should 
be continued with particular urgency, ai agreetent thereon sought, 
in an effort to reduce the risk of war, etc.* 


lo change in policy is intended. 
Per 54 (p. 47) conteins two new sentences, They eres 
(remi the Inst tvo sentences of 54) 
Since the PB prepared this paper, the OCD has been vorking on the 


problexs connected with U.S. personnel oversens, and pointed out the med 
for policy guidarce on this subject. -I agreed, with PB conmurreme, to 
! propose a peregraph which would come after 54, to read as followss 

| (rend 54A from the blue page dated July 7) | 
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INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 





MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


SSUBJECT: Basic National Security Policy (NSC 5906) 
Ww 


1, Secretary McElroy has requested that I bring to the 
attention of the Joint Chiefs of Staff his views regarding the re- 
draft of paragraph 12-a of NSC 5906 prepared by Gordon Gray on 
the basis of oral remarks by the President, The text of this re- 
draft is set forth in the enclosure to this memorandum, 


2. Secretary McElroy finds the redraft of paragraph 1]2-a 
acceptable, However, in view of the widely divergent interpreta- 
tions placed upon it following its circulation, he has recommended 


that the following note be made a part of the NSC Record of Action: 


"Paragraph 12-a of NSC 5906 was approved by the 
President with the understanding that it is not to be in- 
terpreted as a Change in policy but rather as a clarifica- 
tion of existing policy with respect to the use of nuclear 
weapons and the requirement for maintaining balanced 


forces, 


3, Defense tabled the above note at last Friday's Planning 
Board meeting, at which time it was concurred in by the majority 
of the Planning Board including State. In tabling this note and 
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4 
accepting the redraft of paragraph 12-a at the Planning Board, \. 
_— *. 
Defense did so with the understanding that: + ee 
a, The first sentence of the redraft applies across the 
board, i,e., to general and limited war, ‘ai 
5 
b. The second sentence of the redraft covers limited 
war situations in areas where the main Communist 
power (Sino-Soviet bloc Power) would not be brought * 
to bear: Central and South America, the Caribbean , 
“‘~ , 
c 
t-> - ' ' 
a _—- - } i 
' 
REPRODUCTION OF THIS DOCUMENT “tt Copy of 8 Copies 
IN WHOLE OR IN PART IS PROHIBITED T p ECRET Series "5B" 
EXCEPT WITH PERMISSION OF THE i 2 
ISSUING OF; CE= Pave oe of pecece . Pages 
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t and Africa. In these areas the use of nuclear weapons "er 


would be manifestly neither militarily necessary nor 
politically appropriate. In areas such as the Middle 
East, South Asia and Southeast Asia, the decision as 
to the use of nuclear weapons in limited war would be 
made in the licht of the then existing circumstances, 





including the involvernent or non-involvement of main 
Communist power. In areas where main Communist 











— 
power would be clearly involved, it is anticipated that * es 
nuclear weapons would be used, Such areas would in- od 
clude hostilities on the mainland of China and Korea, ——- 
The possibility of liumited war on the Continent of 
Europe involving sizable forces of the U, S. and the 
USSR is ruled out; situations short of limited war such 
as incursions, infiltrations and hostile local actions, 
involving the U. 5S. and the USSR, are covered by the - 
NATO political directive and strategic concept. - c 
, ~~. a | 
re ® . 
. : i a 
c, The third sentence of the redraft provides that in all — 2 4 
contingencies covered in sub-paragraph b above, de- a 
ployed U. S. combat units will have a nuclear capa- 6 
~ 
f bility and designated major commanders of such units o - 
will be prepared to use this capability when required cm 
. ‘ . ~ 
in defense of their commands, g ® 
aX. nm @ 
ad > 
d, There is no controversy regarding the fourth sentence Co: 
— : ** a | 
of the redraft, Cue 
tee. S y 
The above is based upon our understanding of the President's views . 7 s 
and those expressed by Mr, McElroy. *o =] o 
- rr. oO |} 
al ry as : 
4. Secretary McElroy is interested in discussing the foregoing - a5 | 
paragraph with the Joint Chiefs of Staff within the next few days, on? | 
' i 
a y — ; 
¢ ct ' 
. fe) : 
/s/ Haydn Williams 7 ° t 
s * ‘ 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
. j : 
5 
l Enclosure 
Redraft of para l2-a . ; 
om > 
NP ’ 
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cut Ce , { 6 c , 
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July 9, 1959 


REDRAFT OF PARAGRAPH l2-a 





It is the policy of the United States to place main, but not sole, 
reliance on nuclear weapons; to integrate nuclear weapons with other 
weapons in the Armed Forces of the United States; and to use them when 
required to meet the nation's war objectives. Planning should contem- 
plate situations short of general war where the use of nuclear weapons 
would manifestly not be militarily necessary nor appropriate to the 
accomplishment of national objectives, particularly in those areas 
where main Communist power will not be brought to bear. All deployed 
Organized units will be prepared to use nuclear weapons when required 
in defense of the command. 


Advance authorization for the use of nuclear 


weapons is as determined by the President. 


Enclosure 
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RECD: JULY 21, 1959 
4:46 AM 


FROM: WASHINGTON 
ACTION: GENEVA TOCAH 162, JULY 20, 9 PM 
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FOR SECRETARY FROM ACTING SECRETARY. 
REFERENCE: CAHTO 154 


AT PB MEETING FRIDAY DEFENSE MEMBER INDICATED SECDEF WILLING 
GO ALONG WITH GRAY'S PARAGRAPH 12-A AS DRAFTED PROVIDING 
AGREEMENT REACHED ON INCLUSION OF FOLLOWING SEITE CE AS 
FOOTNOTE OR IN RECORD OF ACTION: 


"PARAGRAPH 12-A OF NSC 5906 WAS APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT WITH 
THE UNDERSTANDING THAT IT IS NCT TO BE INTERPRETED AS A CHANGE 
IN POLICY BUT RATHER AS A CLARIFICATION OF EXISTING POLICY 
WITH RESPECT TO THE USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND THE REQUIREMENT 
FOR MAINTAINING BALANCED FORCES." 


DEPARTMENT PB MEMBER SAID PROPOSAL PROBABLY ACCEPTABLE TO STATE 
BUT WOULD PREFER HAVE LANGUAGE ABOVE IN RECORD OF ACTION RATHER 
THAN FOOTNOTE. TREASURY, BUDGET, OCDM AGREED; CHIEFS RESERVED; 
SENTENCE BELIEVED SATISFACTORY BECAUSE MAKES NO CHANGE 
SUBSTANCE OF GRAY S DRAFT PARAGRAPH 12-A WHICH WE WILLING 
ACCEPT. ADDITIONALLY, REFERS “REQUIREMENT” FOR BALANCED FORCES 
WHICH NOT ELSEWHERE MENTIONED. 


REMAINING QUESTION MERELY WHETHER POLICY IS TO BE CONSIDERED 
"CHANGE" OR “CLARIFICATION” BUT SINCE WE HAVE ALREADY AGREED 

TO GRAY FORMULA FURTHER ARGUMENTATION THIS POINT IN NSC WOULD 
CERTAINLY BE UNPRODUCTIVE. ACCORDINGLY I CALLED MCELROY AND 
CONFIRMED DEPARTMENT'S ACCEPTANCE OF HIS SUGGESTED SENTENCE FOR 
INCLUSION IN RECORD OF ACTION. WHEN I SAW HIM ON SUNDAY I 

TOLD HIM THAT WE FELT LANGUAGE REPRESENTED NEW POLICY BUT IF 

HE PREFERRED TO CALL IT CLARIFICATION THAT WOULD BE SATISFACTORY 
BY US AS LONG AS IT UNDERSTOOD THAT NEW LANGUAGZ AS SUCH WOULD 
HENCEFORTH BE GUIDING WITHOUT REFERENCE TO SUPERSEDED LANGUAGES. 
THIS SEEMED SATISFACTORY TO MCELROY AND UNLESS YOU HAVE OTHER 
INSTRUCTIONS THIS IS LINE I INTEND TO TAKE IN NSC. 


DILLON 
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— PRECESE.. ct 
July 21, 1959 
Page 2 af telegran sont to SICSTATE, Wash'ngton CANTO _ 
ee) 
; = 
35 
Zo 
E - oh 
/ Whether preposed changes are considered new policy or ? “ 
elsrification ef old policy sces nct strike me as an im ortant S68 
distinecticn. Tie Council decision being proposed is imporiant, - 
as is evidencei by the unusual amcunt of tes governmental con- ak 
Sideration which has been given te it, ce 
My predecesser proposed a chance or clarification of ox = 
military strategy more than a year ago, He agreed to a continuation c 
of the old language in NSC 5810 on condition that it be immediately eo 
subjected to invaragpgTtaci.tal revicv. It should be recalled that fe 
during the 1958/N2c discussions the majority of th Joint Chiefs 7 
boliewad that a policy change/clarification was of first im-ortance. * | 
The Deoertment of State subritted to NOC sometime ago a paper ' 
on Foroign Policy Requirements tobe considered in connection with 
the development of military strategy. This paper was prepared 
originally in response to a request by the Departament of Defense | 
for foreign policy guidance. My responsibility as Secretary of 
| State will t discharged if the military paragraphs of the basic 
DiSTRSUTION 


paper 


S/P - Gerard C. Smith 
Name of otc nang Uilce, rerson Nrme, eno leapeane N 
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pacer meet these foreign policy requirements, The details of 

force levels and budget divisic. among the military services 

is not my business. However, I assume that the "clarification" 
p oo 34 2 OE 3045 Ths As T04 00s AE 08 BENET 


pei tos arr ate cat ere fi einai 
eit ghee hostilities without the aealle for entenatic resort 


j Understand Ut there hos been some su:gestion thet 
opinion in tho Department of State is divided on the necesrit; . 
for and the meaning of the proposed chan:e/clarification ir 
policy. 1 can assure you thst the Department of State is 
unanimous on the above position cnd speaks with one woice. UHJICTL. 





S:CAKerter:nus 
S/? :GCSaith 





Approved by the Seorstary 
“Name of oignaing OFicn, sre Mame, and le @; one tec 


Pst Siedler —- 
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BASIC NATIONAL SEC POLICY (NSC 5906) 





i) / 
PROPOSED REVISIONS Sp : 


e 48, paracra -d: 
a. Delete the first sentence of the paragraph 
(including the split language), and substitute therefor 
the following: 
"The goal of our economic policy is the 
achievement, within a framework of free ent 
competitive enterprise and reasonable price 


stability, of vigorous, orderly and sustainable 





C economic growth and progress, including the o 

" 

) + 
efficient employment of resources at high 5: 

- 

levels.” ~ 

jd 


b. In the first line of subparagraph b-(1), 


‘ substitute the work “could” for the word “would”. 


Page 49, paragraph 55-c-(2): Delete the first clause and the 
footnotes relating thereto, and substitute the following: 





"Strive for a vigorous, orderly and sustainable economic 


growth;”. 
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Page 50, paragraph 55-4, line 6: Insert the word "reasonable" 


before the word “price”, and the words "and competitive” 
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after the word “free”. 


Pe. 
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PROPOSALS FOR MODIFYING PARAGRAPH 62 OF NSC 5906 Fee 
PUT FORWARD AT THE INFORMAL MEETING OF THE 4A/€¢ 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE COUNCIL "uf 
Fhe 


Pages 54-55: 
@. Delete the first sentence of the paragraph and sub- 





stitute therefor the following: 
"The United States should continue actively and with 


a sense of urgency to pursue programs to develop and 
exploit outer space capabilities as needed to ensure the 
attainment of national objectives in scientific, military 
and political areas. These programs should be designed 
to secure and maintain for the United States a position 
e. of supremacy in outer space activities without requiring 
. that the United States be the leader in every phase of 
space exploitation,” 
b. Delete section (2) of the paragraph and substitute 
therefor the following: 
"(2) a military space program designed to exploit the 
application of advancing space technology whenever that 


exploitation will sensibly extend U. S. military capa- 


bilities;". 
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July 27, 1959 





MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
July 27, 2959 


Cthers present: General Twining 
General Goodpaster 


The President greeted General Twining warmly, told him how 
delighted he is that he is making a good recovery, and welcomed 
him back to duty. He asked to what extent General Twining had 
found it possible to keep up with developments while convalescing. 
General Twining said he had kept up fairly well, having talked 
frequently with Mr. McElroy and General Picher. 


The President said that one matter now current that concerns 
him very much is a question over basic military concept under 
discussion in the national security policy paper. It seems that 
the Army and the Navy want to divert money from our "big 
deterrent" to small war forces. He recalled that we had had a 
thorough study of this in 1953, culminating in the so-called "new 
look"! He did not think that we had gone too far in the direction 
Suggested by that study, but Army and Navy seemed to think we 
had. He said he had developed language which seemed to him to 
express the position correctly, and there was agreement on this 
language. Mr. McElroy, however, wants to say that the new 
language does not in any way change the policy that has been in 
effect in the Department of Defense, and to this statement the 
Army and the Navy seemed to be opposed. 
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General Twining said that the State Department also has asked for 
substantial increases in conventional forces. The President com- 
mented that the State Department has now accepted the language 


of which he was speaking. 
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On another subject, the President recalled that, in connection 
with his reorganization plan of last year, a new procedure for | 
three- and four-star officers had been instituted. He now thought | 


DECLASSIFIED 
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that perhaps there is reason not to apply this procedure to officers 
who have a purely single service function, such as the Chiefs of 
Bureaus in the Navy and of Technical Services in the Army. He 
does not want to put work before the JCS that is simply time- 
consuming or pro forma -- on which they have no judgment to 
contribute. He asked General Twining to give some thought to 
this matter. 


General Twining said be wished to raise the question whether the 
net evaluation subcommittee, which is carrying out a special study 
this surmmer, with its regular report deferred until next January, 
might skip making a full study in mid-year 1960. The President 
suggested that he talk to Gordon Gray about this. The President 
comme nted on a study which he had suggested within recent days -- 
to see what this country would really look like five days or so 
following a nuclear attack. He had suggested that it ought to be 
conducted by a very small group -- say five officers in the grade 
of Major or Lt. Colorel, plus a representative from OCDM. The 
task would be not to produce a long dissertation but to use irmagina- 
tion, and by pictures and figures try to convey just what the situa- 
tion would be. 


The Presiden asked General Twining to what extent plans and 
operations in the Pentagon seemed to have been slowed down by 
the fire. General Twining said no slow down seems to be notice- 
able. The President reiterated what he has said on many previous 
occasions ~~ that he feels there is a lot of unnecessary activity 
going on in the Pentagon, if one could only get at determining 
just what could be eliminated, 








As the meeting ended the President asked Gener al Twining how S, 
be is feeling from the standyoint of energy and personal comfort N 
General Twining said he is feeling quite good, but that it will be 

six to eight weeks, the doctors tell him, before he will be really 


recovered, 
D..... 


Brigadier General, USA 
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July 29, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF MEETING WITH THE PRESIDENT « <f 
(Monday, 27 July 1959 at 10:30 a.m.) ee 


l. Robert Gray, Secretary to the Cabinet, joined us to discuss the 
Cabinet paper "Removal of Papers by Retiring Department and Agency 
Heads" (CP $9-58/4). I pointed out to the President that the paper which 
he had approved did not specifically advert to classified documents 
of the National Security Council and that it seemed well to have the 
covering memorandum make some reference to these papers. There- 
upon Mr. Robert Gray presented to the President the draft document 
which is attached to Mr. Lay's copy of this memorandum. The President 
approved the document and Mr. Robert Gray left the meeting. 


2. I then asked the President whether he would be willing to see 
Mr. Charles A. Haskins for a few minutes at the conclusion of my 
business with the President to discuss the Jackson Committee study in 
view of the fact that Mr. Haskins was to be the President's personal repre- 
sentative. I indicated that I felt that it would make Mr. Haskins a more 
useful representative from the point of view of morale and it seemed to me 
important for Mr. Haskins to hear from the President the limitations he 
wished put upon the ecope of the study. The President said he would see 
Mr. Haskins and | added that Mr. Edward McCabe would come in at the 
same time. 


3. I then discussed the draft Record of Actions of the NSC meeting 
of July 23 with the President and called his attention particularly to 
Item ic. I indicated that the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
had requested that it participate in any such study. I also pointed out to 
him that there was a difference of view between Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget as to the second sentence in paragraph ic, Defense wishing 
it deleted and Budget wishing it retained even though it might be modified 
in some respects. 


The President said that he wanted no “ponderous studies” on this 
subject and that he wished an examination to be made by capable junior 
officers. He waen't even sure that he wished the study to be an NSC 
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undertaking. However, he thought that such « study might be just for 
the benefit of the members of the National Security Council. He felt thai 
he would like a picture of what the military believes to de the situation 
after a nuclear exchange. He would like to know what they felt to be the 
status of our resources, how we would have to use them, and in what 
way we would have to use them. For example, would our remaining 
resources be necessary for the purpose of winning the war or would the 
problem be one of survival. 


He then recalled that the request that he had made in the July 23 

meeting was that junior staff officers make the study and that the senior 
officers of the Services should not involve themselves except as they 
took an interest in what their subordinates were doing. The President , 
felt that he wouid like to know what really would be the military problem 
under the conditions of a nuclear exchange and thought it was possibile 
that such a study would show that rather than planning to increase and 
enlarge the military services in such a situation, quite a different approach 
might be indicated. He reiterated that perhaps our whole "mobilization 
base” thinking for such an emergency is obsolete, adding that a study 

. might suggest an enlargement. 


_ 


--~: 





I indicated to the President that we would reflect that he had made 
a request for a study by junior staff officers with the participation of 
| staff from OCDM. He approved this approach. 


4. I then presented the attached draft memorandum to the President 
for his approval. I reminded him that he had directed that this procedure 
be followed some weeks ago, but that I haa delayed taking action at Mr. 
Harr's request until we were nearer the point of having a sew Chairman 

of the OCB. Mr. Harr had felt and! had agreed with him that the letter 

of appointment to the new Chairman might be used as an occasion to 
indicate that the action concerning progress reports was not a downgrading 
of the OCB but rather put a heavier requirement upon the OCB. 
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I pointed out to the President that the State Department legislation 
had now been passed by the Congress and he would soon be in a position ; | 
to appoint Mr. Murphy. The President approved the attached draft. 


5. I reported to the President that in connection with current ; 
discussions about aid to Libya and certain possible covert actions in 
that country there had ernerged for the first time to my knowledge the 
fact that the military perhaps did not consider the Wheelus base in Libya ! 
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an essential base. I said this was not the final position of the JCS but that 
the Joint Staff had concluded that although the Wheelus base had very 
important peacetime functions, expecially for training, there was no 
general war role for it. I told the President that I supposed that this was 
because of the comparative vulnerability of this base to Soviet IRBMs. 


The President asked me whether the military wished to abandon it 
and have the Soviets take it over. I replied that 1 was sure that the 
military would not like such a result but that the reexamination was in 
part forced by an awareness that we probably cannot meet Libyan demands. 


I repeated that this was not a final judgrnent but that I thought that 
the President ought to know that for the first time questions were being raised 
about the necessity for the base. 


6. I reported to the President with respect to a 5412 activity, which 
is the subject of a separate memorandum. 


7. I then discussed paragraphs 12 a and 16 of the Basic Policy 
paper. As to 12a, I reported to the President that the Secretaries of 
State and Defense seer now to be in agreement on the version of 12 a 
which is attached, calling his attention to the footnote which would appear 
in the Record of Actions. I said to the President that we thus had an agree- 
ment between the principal department heads but that there was still some 
disagreement within the military establishment. I said thatI feared, for 
example, that the Chief of Staff of the Army would not find the footnote 
compatible to his thinking and that he had tended to interpret the language 
in paragraph 12 a in a way quite different from the interpretation placed upon 
* it by the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and by the Secretary of Defense. 
Thus, I felt that the problem with respect to this paragraph as we would 
discuss it in the NSC meeting on July 30 would be whether he wished to 
allow those who found themselves in disagreement, to speak to it, 
recommending that he do so. The President agreed and said that he would 
welcome any further comments but he was in accord with my suggestion 
that this be the last meeting on the subject. 


I then showed the President the draft of paragraph 16, which is 
attached. I pointed out to him that it defined local aggression as conflicts 


occurring outside of the NATO area. 


This draft recognized that the engagement of sizeable US and USSR 
forces in NATO could not be considered local aggression and that short 
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of such a situation we were reaffirming our commitment to NATO 
and NATO planning. The President agreed with this saying that in such 
a situation the decision could not be a unilateral US decision. 


I also called the President's attention to the word "balance" in 
the second line, pointing out that the Defense Department would probably 
object to it (it having been a State Department submission at the 
Planning Board) and that 1 personally would recommend against it in 
the light of the footmote to paragraph 12 a, and also because the reference 
here was to capability and not to forces. It seemed to me that what 
we really required was a flexible and selective capability. The 
President agreed and felt also that in the third line, the word "as" 
should be changed to "in cases" and the inter-lineation in the attached P 


draft was in his own hand. , Va y 
1 " 
8. At this point Mr. McCabe and Mr. Haskins came into the X _ “/ 
meeting. lintroduced Mr. Haskins to the President, pointing out to ~ 
the President that the subject of the discussion was the Jackson Committee 


study. 


The President began by stating that Mr. Haskins had been 
designated his representative in accordance with the guidelines agreed 
upon by the President and Senator Jackson. He then made the following 
points: 


(1) There is a precedent for a Presidential representative 
to sit in at Congressional hearings in the case of the Immigration 
Coramittee, an arrangement which the President had established 
with General Swing. When that Committee has dealt with special 
cases (presumably the admission of defectors to this country 
under the exceptions procedure of the McCarran-Walter Act), the 
President's representative has on occasion drawn the line with 
respect to the scope of Committee questioning, and the Committee 
has acceded. 


(2) Of course, nobody is going to get into the substance of 
national security matters; that is out of bounds. That would open 
up the way for Senators to talk to their constituencies and to the 
press. 


(3) The Jackson Committee at first went far afield, but has 
now decided to limit the inquiry. NSC discussion is advice given 
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to the President and as such it is privileged. 


Mr. Gray indicated that it seemed to him that problems with 
the Jackson Committee could arise in two ways: First would be the 
question of release of testimony taken in executive session. This 
matter could be dealt with by use of the Committee transcript, and 
Mr. Haskins would not be forced to take a position until after 
consultation with Mr. McCabe and others. The second and more 
difficult problem involves the issue of whether a question puttoa © 
witness involved substantive matter. At this point the President's \. y 
representative would find it necessary at least to raise a question “~~~ 
with the Committee Chairman. 


Mr. Haskins then raised with the President the need for a clear 
understanding of the exact scope of his responsibilities as the 
President's represertative, pointing out that questions might arise 
as to the interpretation of the agreed guidelines and particularly as 
to where the line between substance and procedure was to be drawn. 


In response the President made the following points: 


(1) That of course Mr. Haskins was not going to the 
Committee just to sit there as an observer; that it was up to 
Mr. Haskins to raise a warning light and, should the occasion 
arise, to say, "Now just a minute." 


(2) That Mr. Haskins was not to challenge the Chairman of 
the Committee, but that he was to point out where in his opinion 
he thought they were getting close to the dividing line. 


(3) That itis far better to stop something in advance rather 
than to let it get into the record and then have to try to take it 


out of the record later. 
Lnron.. Ao, j 


Gordon Gray 
Special Assistant to the President 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: 
REFFRENCES 


Basic National Security Policy 


A. NSC 5906 
B. Memos for NSC from Executive Secretary 
same subject, dated June 19 and July 6 


and 7, 1959 
C. NSC Action Nos. 2103, 2105, 2108 and 2110 


The enclosed paragraphs 10, 12-a, 15,16 and 62 


for NSC 5906 are transmitted herewith as the basis for 
Council consideration of the subject at its meeting on 

July 30 in lieu of the corresponding paragraphs of NSC 5906. 
These paragraphs have been studied further by the NSC 
Planning Board as directed by the Council in NSC Action 

Nos. 2105-c and 2110-a (6) and the Planning Board has re- 
vised paragraphs l2-a, 16 and 62 in the iight of the Council 


discussion. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 


cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The- Secretary of Commerce 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Administrator, National Aeronautics 


and Space Administration 


The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Director of Central Intelligence 

The Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 

The Chairman, Council on Foreign Economic Policy 
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C 10. /Par. 8 of NSC 5810/1, amended.J/ A central aim of 
U. S. policy must be to deter the Communists from use of 
their military power, remaining prepared to fight general 
war, (@-wer-in-which the susvivel-ef—theuniter States-Is 
at StarezLt should one be forced upon the United States. 


This stress on deterrence is dictated by the disastrous 
character of general nuclear war, a danger of local conflicts 
developing into general war, amd the serious effect of further 
Communist aggression. Hence the Communist rulers must be 


convinced that aggression will not serve their interest: 


that it will not pay. 
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12-a. /Par. 10-a of Nsc 5810/1, amended./ It is the 
policy of the United States to place main, but not sole, 
reliance on nuclear weapons; to integrate nuclear 
weapons with other weapons in the Armed Forces of the 
United States; and to use them when required to meet 

the nation's war objectives, Planning should contemplate 
situations short of general war where the use of nuclear 
weapons would manifestly not be militarily necessary nor 
appropriate to the accomplishment of national objectives, 
particularly in those areas where main Communist power 
will not be brought to bear. Designated commanders will 
be prepared to use nuclear weapons when required in 
defense of the command. ‘dvance authorization for the 


use of nuclear weapons is as determined by the President.* 





* Paragraph 12-a of NSC 5906 was approved by the President 
with the understanding that it is not to be interpreted 
as a change in policy but rather as a clarification of 
existing policy with respect to the use of nuclear 
weapons and the Ti, stehe-Chaaedandeae telbeb-aemmssce~ for maintaining balanced 


pencess aestetor 
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15. /Par. 13 of NSC 5810/1, unchanged./ In carrying 
out the central aim of deterrirg general war, the United 
States must develop and maintain as part of its military 
forces its effective nuclear retaliatory power, and must 
keep that power secure from neutralization or from a Soviet 
knockout blow, even by surprise. The United States must 
also develop and main‘ain adequate military and non-military 
programs for continental defense. So long as the Soviet 
leaders are uncertain of their ability to neutralize the 
U. S. nuclear retaliatory power, there is little reason to 
expect them deliberately to initiate general war or actions 
which they believe would carry appreciable risk of general 
war, and thereby endanger the regime and the security of 


the USSR. 
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16. /far. 14 of NSC 5810/1, amended7 Military planning 
for U. S. forces to oppose local aggression will be based on 
a Aeatemeedys~ flexible and selective capability, including 
nuclear capability for use 3297°F n cases authorized by 
the President. Within the total U. S. military forces there 
must be included ready forces which, in conjunction with in- 
digenous forces and with such help @s may realistically be 
expected from allied forces, are adequate (a) to present a 
deterrent to any resort to local aggression, and (b) to defeat 
such aggression, or to hold it pending the application of such 
additional U. S. and allied power as may be required to 
Gefeat it quickly. Such ready forces must be highly mobile 
and suitably deployed, recognizing that some degree of 
maideployment from the viewpoint of general war must be 
accepted. When the use of U. S. forces is required to 
oppose local aggression, force should be promptly and 
resolutely applied in a degree necessary to defeat such 
local aggression. Force should be applied in a manner and 
on a scale best calculated to prevent hostilities broadening 
into general war. Local aggression as the term is uset in 
this paragraph refers to conflicts occurring outside the NATO 
area in which U. S. forces participate because U. S. interests 
are senetved, Se possibility of local aggression 4e-the 
NATO-pe0q involving sizeble forces of the United States 
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infiltrations and hostile local actions, involving the _-~ / . 
United States and the USSR, are covered by the NATO political 


directive and strategic concept.* 


—_——— 


*~ Defense proposes addition of the following footnote, 










h /the understanding that it is not 
d as a change in policy but rather 
f existing policy. 
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62. fiew/ Outer Space. The United States should Nf 
continue actively /and with a sense of urgency/* to pursue ~~" 


programs to develop and exploit outer space as needed to 
achieve scientific, military and political purposes. 


jorit 
These pro ms should 


that the United 


These programs should be 






designed to securg’and main- insu 






tain for the United States States is a recognized 


a position sf supremacy in leader in thds field. 
outer space activities | 
requiring that 

ay a States be the 
wiles in every phase of 


space exploitation. 


Objectives should includes (1) a broad-based scientific and 
technological program in space flight and planetary-inter- 
planetary exploration which will extend human knowledge 

and understanding; (2) a military space program designed 

to extend U. S. military capabilities through application of 
advancing space technology, fZonly in fields where such 
applications show promise of offering advantages over other - 


possible means for achieving required capabilities/;** 





* Treasury-Dudget propose deletion. 
** Budget-Treasury proposal. 
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4 (3) a civil space progres designed to promote the peaceful Ny 


uses of outer space; and (4) as consistent with U. S. Ht, 
security, achievement of international cooperation in the 
uses of and activities related to outer space--for peaceful 


purposes, and with selected allies for military purposes. 


State-GCDM-Special Assistant 
to the President for Security 











Majority : Operations Coordination 
In formulating and imple- In férmlating imple- 
menting programs, 4 menting pro ms, where 
consideration be there a projects of 






given to the/psychological comparable scientific and 


potential Sf solid scientific tec ical value, special 

ical achievement. nsideration should be 

C given to those projects 
which have the greater 


psychological value. 
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The Eonorable 
i Gerard C. Srith, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE . 


WASHINGTON 


Jnly 30, 1959 


Dear Gerry: 


The cilitery paragraphs of Basic hationel Polic; 
were ¢i Sposec of by the NSC this gorning in @ wa) 
which I think should please you. There was practiall; 
ing nes oF interests ing in the discussion, arc the 
' 


oO 


secretary took the line set forth in the ex- 
of telecrar s eo seen. Peragraph le-g 
as written with bhchlroy’s note as @ footnote. 
iré commented thet the lareuece is all right with 
© lorg ss it is not . chenge of policy. He said 
he ve efersec the ol¢ ot if the new ore is 

l not ob sect. Paragraph 6 at wgrees 
TZ Board wes anended cly slight; 

S$ £0 Serios trouble. -ts caiz 
feature is that it leaves open the pessitility of no-- 


t, 


‘4 of 


i? oO ~ «Ff oF 
* ° 
‘ 


ee yrs) wo ot 


‘om @  & e& >" 


generel war engagements between US e146 US5e forces $0 
long as “sizeycle” forces are not involved. L[verycne 
egreec thet the ceterminetion es to whst is « sizessle 
force m:st be @ question of juégesent ard needs to be 
ndivicuel cireursterces. The “hedfora 


loonec at in ind 

Loctrine” is now ort. Since peragrapt. 16 es now ercrees 
to invalicstes the preser.t strategic concept ene is 
Setisfactcry to the Departce:nt, Mr. Lillon withdres 

O'r proposes celfinition of general wer in paregraph. 19. 


he prot.es if. the paragraph on enhencing the 
meld ear capability of se: lected allies is not yet f:liy 
resolveé but will prove bly be settled before the eric 
of trae dey. Only JCS . oppesed to the version yo" 
last saw, and 1] believe they are cering sround. 


Attached are eee of parceraphs tena end 15 





oo 


c/o US velegatior, Foreign Ministers’ Conference, 
US consulete General, Geneva, Switzerlerc. 


NAb 
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ICP Stic rs 


lé-g. [raz 10g of Lf> $51C/1, ane:.ieg7 it is tre 
policy of the United dtates to place csin, but not 
sole, reliance on mclear wespons; to integrate m:clear 


weapons with other weapons in the Arneé Forces of tte 
Unites states; end to use them wher. required to see. 





he netlon's war objectives. Planning shoclic corne- 
tecplete situations short of general war where the 
use of nmuciesr weapons would manifest) not be cilieg 
terily necessary nor appropriete to the acconmplish- 
ser... of nmetionsl objectives, partic. leriy; in. those 
arees where tein Somrenist power will not te Lrouwght 
te bear. Lesirr.ate4d comtardert will be rrerzeres te 
e% scles: #tapons when treqcrires in ccferze Of tie 
83 i. AcvEl.ce @e:tuoriscation fer tre “se of fs.e2> 
we o7S £6 @6 Gcetersines uw the Fresicent.* 
° Feira; <2 Ci Ss SOS wes S,OFTOVESo wy tie 
rréeeliser.t witn the ~réerete.scitc thet 3% 26 £.0% 
tc be interpretec a8 o chat.ge in policy &t 
rether es @ clerificéetion ef existing poiic; 
with reg,ect to the wte of necletr weeper:s 6:.3 
+ rec irerer.t ior talt.teining beler.cece forces. 
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14. fFar. le of KSC 5210/1, snexdeg7 Militar; 
alenning for U.&. forces to oppose loscsl sggressic:. 
will te base¢ on ao flexivle and selective capability, 
including m-clear capability for use in cases anthorizec 
wy the President. Within the tete] U.S. militar; 
forces there must te incloded ready forces which, 2n 
conjunction with indigenous forces and with sxch help 
as sey realistically be expected fros alliec forces, 
are adecvate (2) to present a deterrent to ary resort 
to losa! aggression, ané (>) to cefest sucn aggrescic-, 
or to holé it penéing the eprlication of sch addéi- 
tionel U.S. anc sllied power 4% cay Se Treq:irec to 
cefeat it eviczly. sch ready forces znst = highly 
sttile er.32 sv:itssly deployed, rec ognicirg thet sore 
CGegree Of caiceplcyrent frocr. the vi sewpoiat of generel 
war gust be ecce;tec. «hen the use of U.S. forces is 
require? tc oprote lcecsel eggressiou, ferce sto:l2 be 
protptl; and resolvtely aepplifed in a degree necesss 
tc cefes. evch. local eggression. Force shovid be 
Sprliec {mn & termner ené or. @ scale best calc isatec 
tc prevent horti.ities brosdentimy irto general wer. 
LOceL ageTeSsios es the term if rsec in this persfreph. 
refers %¢ confaicts occurrirg ortside the hal0 ares 
ir, which listites U.5. forces participste beceuse v.35. 
interests ere involvec. The potsitility of locel 
ecgcression involving sisetle forcer he the United states 
aid the Lien 18 Priec ort; incidents in the halt eres 
ech 18 ineursicns, infiltretions enc horti ie local 
sections, involving the United Stetes ené the UfSsi, 
ere coveres bt} the LAO political directive anc Stretegic 
concept. 
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Cabinet Secretariat: 


1953-60 CONFIDENTIAL ; 


MINUTES OF CABINET MEETING 


. July 31, 1959 


900A.M. -- 10:40 A. M. | vv 


The fallowiag were present: 


President Eisenhower 


Mr. C. Douglas Dillon 
for Sec. Herter 

Sec. Anderson 

Mr. Thomas &. Gates 
for Sec. McElroy 

AG Rogers 

Mr. Edeon O. Sessions 
for PMG Suwomerfield 

Mr. Fred Aandahbl 
for Sec. Seaton 

Sec. Mueller 

Sec. Benson 

Sec. Mitchell 

Sec. Flemming 


Director Stars 
Gov. Hoegh 


Gen. Goodpaster 

Mr. Robert Gray 

Mr. Gordoa Gray 

Mr. Harr 

Mr. Kendall 

Dr. Kistiakowsky 

Mr. Morgen 

Dr. Paarlberg 

Maj Eisenhower 

Mr. Stephens - (in part) 
Capt Auraod - (in part) 
Mr. Patterson 


Mr. Joha F. Floberg, AEC 
Dr. Rayrnond J. Saulaier, CEA 
Dr. Arthur Maxwell, Navy 

Dr. James H. Wakelin, Navy 
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Phase IV of OPERATION ALERT, 1959 ~- Gov. Hoegh noted that the 
President's original suggestion for this fourth phase wae for a 10-day 
"buttoned-up" period in October. Because many of the relocation sites 
are on college campuses -- which would be active in October -- and 
because c/ the cost involved, Governor Hoegh recommended an alternate 
procedure. Since, except for ite final communications, the new under- 
ground facility at High Point will be completed by October, Gov. Hoegh's 
proposal is that there be a 2-day “familiarization test” of that facility 

by members of the Cabinet, other agency beads, and some 650 of the 
2750 personnel for whorm High Point ie their emergency duty station. 





The Presidest approved the proposal of the Director of the Office of 

Civil and Defense Mobilization for Phase IV of OPERATION ALERT, 

1959 as follows: (a) A familiarization test of the protected facility 

at High Point from 10:30 A.M., October 19, to 4:00 P.M., October 20; 

(b) Participation by heads of departments aad major agencies plus 25 ' 
per cent of the agencies’ emergency staffs designated te operate from 

High Polat (of colurma three of Attachment B to approved Cabinet Paper 
59-98/1); (c) Specific guidelines for Phase IV to be developed by the 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in consultation with the interested 

agencies, through the Interagency Test Planning Group. 


Funding of the Delegate Agencies’ Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization 

Functions - Gov. Hoegh described the maaner in which Executive 

Branch agencies have been buffeted about by conflicting instructions from 

the House Appropriations Subcommittees -- which thie year have all 

but cut out funds for the "delegate agencies". (Under this "delegate 

agency" program, for example, the Labor Department prepares emergency 

manpower plans, HE would prepare « HEW post-emergency attack . 
bealth and welfare plan, etc. -- this being considered @ more proper 

execution of departrrental responsibilities than to have OCDM itself hire 

new people of its own to do such planning.) 





Gov. Hoegh and Sec. Flemming emphasized that thie "game" between the 
Executive and Legislative Branches has this year turned into a "pro- 
cedural tragedy”. 


The President spoke very strongly about the need for enough non- 

military defense to ensure that our $40 billion military defense effort 

ie not wasted. The feeling was expressed that the degree of balance 

between theese two aspects of our national security program borders on 

the ridiculous; the cute the House has made in civil defense could make 


is. Fewer 
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Cabinet Secretariat: es / 


a CONFIDENTIAL bhi 


Cabinet Minutes, July 51, 1959 - page 3 


our military defense nearly useless. 


The President expressed bis strong conviction that civil defense and 
defense mobilization activities are as vital to the total national security 
program of the coustry as is the armor around a tank; convinced that 
these activities are in effect armor around our nation and our civiliza- 
tion, the President approved Director Hoegh's initiating steps which 
would: (a) Bring to the attention of the Congressional Leaders the 
severe cuts made in the delegate agency financing; (b) Have prepared 
a supplemental appropriation making up the amount cut below the FY 
1960 budget request for the delegate agencies, together with a strong 
transmittal meseage setting forth the President's views; (c) Enable 
an Admiaistration-wids effort to be nade, through speeches and other 
public statements by Cabinet and agency heads (except State and 
Treasury), to bring forcefully to public attention the vital requirement 
for balance in our national security program, i.e., an effective non- 
military as well ae military defense. 
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L. A. Minnich, Jr. 
Copy to: 
} wy V. hitman (2) (Note: Thies account based on Mr. Patterson's 
ir. Gray summary memorandum prepared for Geseral 
Mr. Mianich Pereons'’ information and on the Record af 


Actios.) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE /\ ~i 4 
WASHINGTON tL} ? 
August 5, 1959 42s 


MEMORANDUM OF MEETING WITH THE PRESIDENT 
(Monday, 3 August 1959 at 11:10 a.m.) 


1. I took up with the President the Record of Actions of the NSC 
meeting of July 30, 1959. I reported to him that the Defense Depart- 
ment wished to add some language to paragraph 16 which he approved. 
I also pointed out that the Defense Department wished to delete the 
qualifying clause of paragraph 62 b. The President instructed me to 
leave the language as it was written and asked me to remind the 
Defense Department that this was language that he had suggested in 
the Council meeting. The President also approved the small change 
in the language of the Record of Actions which related to paragraph 58 
of NSC 5906 (Mobilization Base). 


With respect to paragraph 62 on Outer Space, I reported to the 
President that there was some unhappiness among the operators, 
including specifically Mr. Harr and the OCB Staff, about the Council 
action in deleting references to psychological values. The President 
had said that he had not intended to eliminate psychological factors 


and thought that the word "political" adequately took care of the situation. 


However, he said that in order that no one misunderstand he would put 
a footnote to the word "political" which would read substantially as 
follows: "The term political includes consideration of psychological 
factors." 


2. In connection with space problems, I said to the President 
that I was concerned about the adequacy of our machinery for dealing 
with some of the very difficult questions which we will be confronted 
with in the future. I expressed the view that the Space Council could 
not be as fully effective as some people had hoped. The President 
reminded me that he had not sought the creation of the Space Council 
but had been forced to accept it as a compromise with the Democratic 
leadership. I indicated that it was not clear to me just what space 
responsibilities the NSC now had. The President agreed that there 
probably would arise jurisdictional problems and asked me to prepare a 
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directive for his signature which would go to the Space Council and 
other appropriate agencies under which the Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs would be made a sitting 
member of the Space Council and be given the specific responsibility 
of dealing with problems arising out of either conflict of jurisdiction 


or lack of clearly defined jurisdiction. 
any problems the Special Assistant could not solve with respect to 


machinery should be taken to the President. 


3. I discussed two 5412 matters with the President, which are 
the subject of a separate memorandum. 


4. I presented to the President a draft of a memorandum to the 
Secretary of Defense, Chairman, JCS, and the Director, OCDM 


concerning the President's request for a study of the requirements 


of the mobilization base under conditions of a nuclear exchange. 


The President approved the memorandum with one editorial change 


that he made. 


ce; Hr bay 


The directive would provide that 


Foren Pm 


Gordon Gray 
Special Assistant to the President 
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August 4, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
August 4, 1959 - 1:00 AM 


Others present: Dr. Kistiakowsky 
Major Eisenhower 


The President opened by asking Dr. Kistiakowsky if he had seen the 
memorandum from Secretary Gates to General Goodpaster, dated 
July 27th, on the subject of military department contracts for space 
activities. The President is primarily afraid of the development 

of "squatters' rights" by the individual services. He has asked 

Mr. McElroy to take a loox at this subject, and also told Mr. 
McElroy that if Dr. York is not available to advise him, he should 
contact Dr. Kistiakowsky. He said that even $500, 000 is a lot of 
money. Dr. Kistiakowsky agreed, and said that the situation is not 
quite so bad as it looks, since the total funds allowed would be some 
$3.5 million, of which $2.5 million would go to "systems planning" 
and only $1.0 million in new research. He mentioned that he re- 
ceived a memorandum from General Goodpaster on this subject and 
was putting together his own comments on the individ 
for submission to the President. 





* * > 


Dr. Kistiakowsky then gave his briefing, which is appended hereto. 


The President had the following comments to make with regard to 
this briefing: 


a. He approved the idea of a single global military communica- 
tions system, as recommended by Dr. Baker. He took note of Dr. 
Kistiakowsky's statement that close coordination with Dr. York will 
suffice to convince the Secretary of Defense of the necessity to develop 
only one new ambitious system of this type. 


b. With regard to ICBM bases, the President agreed with Dr. 
Kistiakowsky that it is possible that our philosophy of high reliability 


pecuassimen £ eo 7/452, See HM 
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of missiles is not right. He felt it would perhaps be better to 
produce cheaper missiles and cheaper dispersed and hidden bases 
with a much lower level of reliability then we now demand. Con- 
ceivably, one group could handle one missile; and each missile 
could have its target predetermined. In this comnection, Dr. 
Kistiakowsky pointed out that the inspection conducted by General 
Betts will probably not save much monéy on the ATLAS and TITAN 
programs since the 15 squadrons of these are already programmed 
for long lead-time items. He feels, however, that his inspection 
of MINUTEMAN would save a lot of gold plating in that vast program. 
If the MINUTEMAN becomes as complicated as the ATLAS and 
TITAN systems, its value is lost, 


c. With regard to test talks at Geneva, the President recog- 
nized that our problems are getting more complex all the time. 


d. As a general comment, the President cautioned against 
a situation whereby we tend to take the sum total of everybody's 
optimum requirements and thereby break ourselves. He hopes 
that the studies on targeting which are being conducted will be help- 
ful in this regard. He also expressed satisfaction at Dr. Kistiakowsky's 
ferreting out of these trouble areas. 





John S. D. Eisenhower 
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%s THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


A ast 4, 1959 





MR. PRESIDENT: 


With your permission I will report to you on three subjects: the 
progress in global military communications; the problem of ICBM bases; 
and the problem of nuclear test suspension negotiations. 


As you know, the three Services are involved in planning global 
communications systems of a most advanced nature which are not closely 
coordinated. A panel, headed by Dr. W. O. Baker of your Science Advisory 
Committee, has been looking into the problems of present and future military : 
comrmnunications and especially into the CRITICOMM System. The main 
emphasis of its findings is that a great deal of improvement is possible with 
the present type of communications, by making limited technical changes 
and additions, and simultaneously aiming toward maximum possible sharing 
of the facilities by the Services. The Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics 
also have been emphasizing the advantages which may result from the 
improvements in present facilities over focusing of attention on the as yet 
unproven future developments. Due to these efforts, there has been a 
gratifying improvement in the handling of critical messages. For instance, 
the median-average-time for handling such messages is down to 13 minutes 
this June as contrasted with 52 minutes from June to December 1958. 















It appears, Mr. President, that the concerted efforts to make the best 
possible use of the present facilities are bearing fruit and further improve- 


ments are definitely to be hoped for. 


IL. 


In response to Dr. Killian's memorandum of last winter concerning 
the cost and complexity of missile bases, the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense undertook a study of this problem, and General Betts, who conducted 
the inquiry, just told me informally about his findings. In essence they 


are these: 
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The complexity of earliest missile bases will be almost beyond 
imagination. An example is that under the floor of the Command Post at 
the Vandenberg Air Force Base, controlling only three Atlas missiles, 
there are 30,000 relays. The Air Force. however, has made earnest 
efforts to reduce the complexity in the design of later squadrons, while at 
the same time improving dispersion and hardening. The result is that the 
fully dispersed and hardened squadrons are expected to cost less than the 
early installations. The high cost and complexity of the early installations 
must be largely blamed on lack of experience and the speeded up program, 
which allowed little time for testing of base designs. 


Even in the later installations, there appears to remain some gold- 
plating. Starting now, changes could be profitably made only in Atlas 
squadrons after the 8th, and in Titan squadrons after the 6th, since the 
detailed base designs are already too advanced on the others. The OSD 
has now directed inquiries to the Air Force as to why certain items ° 
couldn't be eliminated or sirmplified in the late squadrons, but these are not 
the major items. 


The complexity of the ground installations is very largely due to a high 
degree of automation. This, in turn, is am unavoidable consequence of the 
requirernent to have a 15 minute response time. Unfortunately, nothing 
much in the way of simplicity is gained by changing from 15 to, say, 20-25 
minutes. To simplify base design drastically one needs to go to manual 
operations, and that probably means | to 2 hours response time. 


The fully dispersed and hardened squadrons of 9 missiles each are 
expected to cost in the neighborhood of $130 million each. The costs may 
be higher, however, because the estimates of the cost of hook-up and 
check-out of ground equipment have been rising from 5 to 15 million 
dollars per squadron and some people are pessimistic enough to think that 
they may actually turn out to be sormne $30 millions. This part of the program 
may become the time-controlling factor for achieving operational ICBM 
force, as itis for Thors in England, because of shortage of competent 
engineers to do the job. 
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Since July 23, when Mr. Dillon presented to you a plan for changing 
the objectives of our Geneva negotiations on nuclear test suspension, | 
have been trying to analyze the technical aspects of the plan and have dis- 
cussed the matter with selected members of your Science Advisory Committee, 
including Dr. Killian. 
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Recently I presented my considerations to Mr. Dillon and with his 
knowledge would like to present them now to you. Mr. Dillon wished me to 
tell you that because of the British reaction to his message and the coming 
end of the Foreign Ministers Conference, the urgency of talking to ype 


‘* 4 
~ ‘ 


Gromyko has been reduced. - 
As you recall, Mr. President, the plan presented by Mr. Dillon in- -* 

volves approaching Gromyko with the proposal that a treaty be negotiated 

for the cessation of atrnospheric and outer space nuclear tests, with a 

complete Geneva monitoring systern, except for on-site inspections. There 

is to be also a joint test program to study seismic monitoring, including 

tests in big holes. Pending the outcome of such study, the parties to the 

treaty retain freedom of weapons development by means of underground 

nuclear tests. ' 


A point to note is that purely theoretical considerations about tests 
in outer space and underground indicate that in both instances evasion could 
be achieved by the use of elaborate and costly procedures. The plan which 
proposes a monitored ban on space tests but postpones a ban on underground 
tests is therefore technically not self-consistent. The plan calls for a billion 
dollar monitoring organization, which could not be technically justified for 
monitoring atrnospheric tests, and which provides no complete protection 
agains! outer space tests. Moreover, it does not prevent weapons develop- 
ment because of uncontrolled underground tests. 


The proposal to undertake jointly with the Soviets the study of seismic 
monitoring and of means to control evasion involving shots in big holes 
suffers from another technical weakness. It is impossible to predict how long 
the investigation will take. Intuitively it seems probable that a sort of a 
race will develop between improved means of detection and of evasion, and 
so the operation may drag on for years without conclusive results. 


One alternative to the State Department plan is to propose cessation 
of atmospheric tests, but of no others. Since this measure would involve 
virtually no aspects of arms limitation, and the monitoring of atmospheric 
tests can be done from outside USSR, technical arguments fuer a monitoring 
organization inside USSR would be weak. We might thus lose the advantages 
of an organization within the USSR and of a beginning toward arms limitation 
measures. 


Another alternative might be to continue with negotiations for a treaty 
based on the original Geneva monitoring system, insisting on a sufficiently 
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large on-site inspection quota that an adequate deterrent against invasion 
by underground tests would result, except by the use of the big holes. 


Judging by the past Soviet reaction, they are not likely to accept a 
hundred or so on-site inspections, and hence the result of such a move might 
be a suspension of negotiations due to their unwillingness to accept reasonably 
effective monitoring. 


However, they might accept. The question as to whether a treaty 
which may then result would safeguard our security, cannot be answered 
on a technical basis, although some technical factors have an important 
bearing on the over-all conclusion. 


The treaty would define a monitoring systern which would be admittedly 
not fully effective. Evasion with up to megaton weapons, but at extremely 
high cost, would be theoretically possible in outer space. For sornewhat 
stnaller weapons, and at sormnewhat lower but still rather high cost, the 
evasion would also be theoretically possible underground by using large holes. 
Both techniques would require major development programs on the part of 
the Soviets to make therm practical and detection proof. The underground 
technique with its large earth-works would be very sensitive to our presently 
planned advanced reconnaissance systerns. 


The technical requirements and uncertainties of clandestine testing 
underground and in outer space, together with the attendant risk of disclosure 
by the diverse intelligence sources available to the United States, could 
constitute an adequate deterrent to USSR evasion -~- particularly if the 
Soviets conciude that the technical gains possible through continued testing 
under these conditions are limited, Whether this adds up to an adequate 
safeguard for us is consequently not a technical question. 


These, Mr. President, are the considerations involved, which I though: 
might be useful to you if the result of the impending discussions with the 
British is a change in our tactics at the Geneva negotiations. 
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Following our converention this morning 
regerding the attached alternative sentences 
in peregreph 16 I notified Ji-ny Lay that 
we much prefered the second alternative but 
would be willing, if there were some strong 
odjection from other quarters, to accept the 
first alternative. Jinny informed me then 
thet Sordon Gray hed seen the President this 
morning on some other metter and in the 
course of their disccussion hed shown the 
President the two elternatives. The Presri- 
Gent indiceted thet he much preferred the 
second alternative. Apparently Mr. McElroy 
wee there or came in shortly theresfter and 
Mr. MeElroy erreed with the President's 
choice, Mr. Ley therefore is circulating 
en approved Record of Action incorporating 
the second alternative, 


r. tay a@leo told re thet ledyn Williers 
of b=. ee wat sorewlmt upret by tis 
Gevelipment and indicated that he planned to 
Giccuss the matter further with Mr. McElroy. 


A, Sidney Puferd, ill 
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24 Auguet 1959 
SL BJECT: Target Coordination and Associated Problems 





MEMORANDUM JUINT CHIEFS OF STAFE 


, 


REFERENCE: CiM-360-59, dated 17 August 1959 fe 5 >@ ve /? 


l. In reference memorandwm | indicated to the Secretary of Velense 
that ne would be advised of the views of the Juint Chiefs of Staff on the 
matters dircussed in the Mecwranduin. 

2. In order to expedite resolution of several iseves related to tar- 
gcetin sy which are hampering current planninz, there is provided in the 
attaca.went hereto a list of the specific questions for consideration by 
tuc Jviat Chiefs of Staff. 


3. lam of the opinion that additional elaborate and time-consuming 
rtodies on the part of the Juint Chiefs of Staff are nut necessary to the 
resvlution of most of the questions eet forth in the attachment. Accord- 
ingly, I reco:wunend: 


- 
a. That the Joint Chiefs of Staff provide the Secretary of _ 5 
Defense their views on the questions posed in the following numbered a | ' > 2 
paragrapus of the attachment by 15 Septernber 1959: Paragraphs | c, , | 3 6 
Lu, 2a, 2b, 2c, 2d, 2e, 2y, 2k, daand3 b. i. | 2S 
| an 
b. That the Joint Chiefs of Stall provide the Secretary of n A = 
Defense their views on the remaining paragraphs by 1 December Ly | - + 
1959. 25, | 28 
. - ~ 
AS) He E Totaling —™ pe 
— ‘al 
N. #, T/INING o- Se 
Chairman aa | - > 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ‘ =. 0 
.ttacament ~ Y ” 
= aS 
Wy 
‘? 
wo) $5 
® 
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SPECIE IG QULS1IION 10 BE ANS! ERED Willi Ki GARY TO 
TANSET COURUIL.ATICN AllD ASSOCIATE D PROBLEM® 








l. Strategic Targeting Policy: 
a. What should be our policy for develop nent of a national 


strategic target system? 


—— as 


b. What categories of targets should be included in the 
national strategic target systenn? 

c. What agency should apply our strategic targeting policy, 
develop the national strategic target syste nm, and keep it up-to-date? 

& Woat agency sould review the national strategic target 


systern for consistency with polcy and approve it as a basis for 


surther analysis? 





- 
2. Integrated Operational Plan: - 
j _ 
2% 
a. Do we need a single integrated operational plan for attack a | s UJ 
2 & 
C 
wi tee national strategic target syetem? cf | v 
’ ” “ 
b. Uf we do need « single integrated operational plan for m © > 
vy n= 
strategic attack, what agency should develep this plan? What oo 
Ww 7 
agencies should review it and approve it? an & 2 
7 Co 
~~ c - 
c. Should any force without an all-weather capability be 5 6 
—_ ral 
allocated etrategic targets? Li seo, under what conditions? : 4 = 
©) v 5 
. a - 
~~ > 
| @ 
See T = * 
wl s j an 
, 
— 
—_ 
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4. Sboule our aircraft carrier forces be relieved of res- 





ponsibility for H-bour coverage of targets on the aational strategic 
tarzet liet? 

e. Uf the attack carrier forces were to be relieved of this | 
responsibility, mow should their nuclear attack :nission be stated? 

1. ls there an imvnediate need for the establishment of & 
VUallied Strategic Command? 

g Uf the anewer to the above question is negative, iss 
Unified Strategic Co-n:sand viewed as desirable for the more | 
distant future? 

a. Ua Unified Strategic Command is not established in the 


proximate future, is there a re-juirem: nt for the integration of 











- 
operational plans for the e:nploy:nent of PULARIS submarines = 
a 
with CLNCSAGC's operational plan? | 3% 
, 2S 
i. Lf 80, how should thie be accomplished? oo 
/ as 
Jj. Does the Joint Chiele of Stalf organiaation need policy | . os 
® 
> & 
control of an agency capable of ope retional analysis and war . rs 
@) 
-_ 
" 
gerung of operational plans? ct 9 
4 
®t 
hk. Meo, what agency should perforrn this function lor the cy. 
=o 
Joint Chiefs of Staif? oe 
a6 
7 i 
c 
3 
site c 
“ 
s 
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3. Operational Control of Atomic Strike Forces: 


a. Asa general policy, should unilied commanders having | 


t an area responsibility be responsible for H-hour attack of targets 


on the national strategic target list? 
b. Should the operation of the Joint War Reem Ammexes aad 





the Joint Coordination Centers be continued? 
c. Should any additional measeures be taken to isagreve the 
coordination of forces operating under the operatienal ceatrol of 


the various canmanders? 
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September 10, 1959 


5 (Revision of August 20, 
' 1959 paper) 


The White House 
Washington 


THE CABINET 


Proposed Policy on Strategic Materials 








For consideration by the Cabinet, attached is a revised brief 





and Cabinet paper prepared by the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization following discussions with the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget; the Administrator, General Services Administration; 


and the Civil and Defense Mobilization Board. 


- el eee ee 


This paper constitutes the proposed Administration position on 
stockpile disposals and contains six specific recommendations. 
Principal changes include rewording of Recormmendation 2 and 


deletion of Recommendation 6 from the August 20 paper. 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization staff report 
| 


UT WOTZEOTIGNd 103 pets rssersoc, 


(classified SECRET), and Defense Mobilization Order V-7, entitled 
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“General Policies for the Stockpile of Strategic and Critical Materials," | 
should be removed from the August 20 paper and attached to the revised | 


version. 


In considering the attached recommendations, the attention of 


Cabinet members is called to CP - 58-78/1. 


Robert Gray 
Secretary to the Cabinet 








Problem: 


Discussion: 
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CP - 59-78/3 


September ™, 1959 


THE CABINET 


POLICIES WITH RESPECT TO STOCKPILING 





Various questions have arisen on strategic materials policy. 
What should continue to be the basis of stockpiling in the light 

of the prospective needs and supply capabilities for materials 

in national emergencies? What should be done abcut disposal 

of excess stocks of materials? Should surplus inventories be 
channeled to Government users, such as the Bureau of the Mint 
and arsenals? What preference should be given to disposals from 
the Defense Production Act inventory? Should a more intensive 
effort be made to cancel contracts for delivery naterials in 
excess of stockpile objectives? 


1. Character of the Strategic Stockpile 


The strategic stockpile has been accumulated as an industrial 
materials inventory for meeting military, defense- supporting 
and essential civilian needs, It contains raw and semi- 
processed forms of minerals, metals, industrial oils, fibers 
and certain other materials such as crude natural rubber that 
are basic to rmmanufacturing. It ise not an end-product stockpile 
to be used directly by ultimate consumers. 


2. History of the Strategic Stockpile 


The strategic stockpile originated because of experience of 

the U.S. in relying on foreign sources of supply for materials 
that are indispensable to meeting military and other essential 
needs of the U.S. in time of emergency. The U.S., despite 

its enormous productive capacity, is seriously deficient in some 
raw materials. This problem of dependence is recognized in the 
first section of the postwar Stock Piling Act passed in 1946. 














The U.S. is completely dependent on foreign areas for one-third 
of the 75 materials on the current stockpile list. hk is completely 
self-sufficient in peacetime in only 3 of the materiale. These 
are molybdenum, magnesium and vanadium. In other cases, 


the U.S. hae varying degrees of foreign dependence. 


The strategic stockpile as originally established under the Stock 
Piling Act was on a 5-year basis and had only one set of objectives 
which assured partial dependence on foreign sources. 


In 1954 following a review by a Cabinet Committee on Mineral 
Policy, long-term objectives were added which completely 
discounted for a 5-year period the supplies originating beyond 
North America and comparably accessible areas. In the same 
year, the one-year rule was introduced which provided that when 
a metal or mineral is declared to be strategic and critical the 
long-term stockpile objective shall not be less than | year's 
normal U.S. use. 


For Action 
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Also in 1954 the Agricultural Trade Developme nt and 
Assistance Act was passed which provided for accelerated 
barter of agricultural commodities for strategic materials 
on the assumption that it is better to have non-deteriorating 
materials with low storage costs than to retain surplus 
agricultural commodities that are subject to deterioration 
and have high storage costs. 


Early in 1956, all cash purchasing for the strategic stockpile 
was cut back to meeting needs for a 3-year emergency period, 
but minimurn and long-term objectives were kept on a 5-year 
basis. 


On June 30 last year, the planning period for all stockpile 
objectives was reduced from 5 years to 3 years. This cutback 
followed an extensive review by the Special Stockpile Advisory 
Comm#mittee (Pettibone Committee) and by the Executive Branch. 


3. Basis of the Strategic Stockpile Objectives 





Strategic stockpile objectives generally represent estimated 
deficits of materials for an emergency period after taking account 
of the availability of materials from domestic production and 


imports under emergency conditions. 





Requirements are computed to reflect military, defense- 
supporting and essential civilian needs of the U.S. in emergencies. 
An allowance may be made for exports where the U.5, is the 
essential source of supply. For example, in molybdenum the U.S. 
produces most of the total world supply. Therefore, our allies 
would be dependent on the U.S. for this material. 


Estimates of supplies for the emergency period are based on 
the world-wide availability of materials and the vulnerability 

of the sources of supply under emergency conditions. Discounts 
are applied to reflect the risks involved internally in supply 
countries, the risks of concentration of the source, the risks 

of overseas shipping and the vulnerability of domestic sources 


to destruction. 


The difference between the requirements estimate and supply 
estimate is the deficit to be met by stockpiling, unless other 
measures provide a better solution. 


Stockpile objectives are cormputed at two levels: the basic 
objective level, which assurnes partial dependence on areas 
beyond North America and comparably accessible areas, and 
the maxirnum objective level, which provides a higher degree 
of security by completely discounting sources beyond North 
America and comparably accessible areas. 
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Cash procurement for the strategic stockpile is generally 
limited to meeting the basic objectives, Only 3 relatively minor 
materials are now included in the procurement program, These 
are jewel bearings, diarmond dies and amosite asbestos. 


4. Requirements for Strategic Materials and Over-all Status of 
Government Inventories 











The grand total requirements for strategic materials would 
amount to about $15 billion for a 3-year emergency, or about $5 
billion per year, at December 31, 1958prices. This 
requirement is somewhat below the over-all industrial potential 


of the U.S. 


Domestic production would be relied upon to provide considerably 
more than half the total supply of strategic materials required. 
This estimate allows for possible loss of the production base 
where there is extreme concentration of capacity but does not yet 
include allowances otherwise for massive nuclear damage, 


Imports of strategic materials from nearby areas would be relied 
upon to provide $2.3 billion in materials in the 3-year emergency. 





SSC T50q,, 


After allowing for U.S. production and nearby imports (excluding 
overseas sources), about $4 billion in strategic materials would 


need to be supplied by the strategic stockpile, 


Total Government inventories of strategic materials armounted to 
about $7.2 billion on December 31, 1958, valued at market prices 
as of that date. The composition of the inventory was ae follows, 


in millions of dollars: 


Stockpile-Grade Materials Having Objectives 
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Strategic stockpile $5,777 

Defense Production Act inventory 632 

Supplemental stockpile 327 2 

Cornmodity Credit Corp, inventory A 
(obtained by barter) 245 ° 

Tin inventory (residual from Texas : 
smelter) 9 

Department of the Interior inventory 
(domestic purchases 13 

Materials Not Meeting Specifications or 
170 











Having Objectives 
| 





The total quantity of strategic materiale on order for all 
Government programe, ) ae barter, was about $865 million 


on Decermber 31. 

Thus the total market value of materials on hand or on order was 
about $8 billion or about twice the total of the present maximum 
stockpile objectives. 
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In view of this status of the strategic materials programs, the 
two chief problems now relate to (1) the size and character of 
the stockpile needed in the light of present-day conditions and 
(2) policy on disposal of materials that are not needed. These 
problems and collateral policy problems are discussed below, 


Recommendations: 





Recommendation #1. Cctermination of Strategic Stockpile 
Objectives, 








Determine stockpile objectives on the basis of time required for 
supplies of materials in a national er. emergen cy to match essential 
needs of the emergency, Until such time as the essential necds 



































of the nation after a nuclear attack attack (including re reconstruction) can 
be “determined by a a pending OCDM study, the period of emergency 
used as a basis for plz will be limited tc toa maximum of three 








years; provided that, until such dete rrrination is made, the 
maximum objective shall not be less than six months’ usage by 
industry in the United States in. in periods of “active demand. 




















Defense Mobilization Order v-7, issued on June 30, 1958, pro- 
vided for reducing all stockpile objectives from a 5-year to a 
3-year basis. The period applies to various national emergencies 
during which deficiencies of the supply of basic materials for 
industry may occur. This action was taken after a review by the 
Pettibone Committee, Interdepartmental Materials Advisory 
Committee, Defense Mobilization Board and National Security 
Council. The period is being restudied by the National Security 
Council and is subject to change. Pending a determination of 
needs after a nuclear attack on the U. S., the planning period | 
would be limited to 3 years, but a shorter period would be used | 
where an analysis would lead to the conclusion that supplies could 
feasibly match requirements in less than 3 years. (Some of the 
stockpile objectives currently assume a deficit of supply only 

over a period of 6 months to 2 yeare until capacity can be restored 
to adequate levels or alternate materials can be utilized.) 
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The recormmendation also recognizes that a ¢eficit of 

materials supply may occur after a nuclear attack on the U, 5. 
Such a deficit, of course, could never be larger than the con- 
surning capacity of industry as rehabilitated and would need to 

take into account also rehabilitated supply capacity, After a 
devastating attack, sore stockpiles of basic industrial materials 

in or near consuming areas doubtless would be needed, 

Generally stockpile objectives established for an emergency 

short of an attack on the U, S, would be adequate for an 

emergency after an attack. In some cases, however, the 
objectives calculated to meet the first contingency are so small 
that their adequacy for the second contingency may be questionable. ' 
The recommendation provides, therefore, that until the needs { 
after a nuclear attack, including those for reconstruction, have ; 
been determined, the maximum objectives shall be not less than 
6 months' usage of the materials by industry in periods of active 
demand. This level of the maximum objectives would not require 
any new purchases but would require retaining some materials 
that otherwise would be regarded as surplus. 
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"In establishing requirements of specification-grade 
nondeteriorating materials, which are mostly metals and 
minerals, consideration may be given to such factors as 
increasing essentiality in the light of technological change, 
special usefulness for reconstruction after a nuclear attack, 
depletion of reserves, and other pertinent factors." 


Recommendation #2, Disposal of Excesses 








"Dispose of excesses whenever possible under the following 
conditions: (a) approval of Departments of Interior, Commerce, 
State, Agriculture, Defense, and other agencies concerned, 

(b) appropriate consultation with | the industries concerned, 

(c) avoidance of serious disruption to to usual markets of producers, 
processors, and consumers, (d) avoidance of of adverse e effects 

oa international interests of the U.S., and (e) preference to 

dis sposal of excess materials from DP, DPA inventories. Generally 
expedite disposals of excess materials that deteriorate, that are 
likely to become obsolete, or that do not | t meet quality standards." 



























































The Stock Piling Act requires that disposals of materials from 
the stockpile shall give due consideration to protection against 
disruption of usual markets, and current policy requires that 
similar protection be provided for disposals from the Defense 
Production Act inventory. Current policy also requires that 
disposals shall not adversely affect the international interests 
of the U.S. Continuation of these policies is recommended. 


Expeditious disposal would be favored for (1) materials that are 
subject to deterioration or obsolescence, (2) nonspecification- 
grade materials and (3) materials that do not have stockpile 
objectives. In the case of deteriorating materials, measures 
other than stockpiling, such as research to develop readily- 
available substitutes, should be emphasized for meeting 
emergency needs. Materials that are not directly applicable to 
objectives also should be available for disposal. 


Recommendation #3. New Legislation 





At appropriate time submit proposed legislation, subject to 
interagency clearance, to achieve better coordination and 
rnanagement of the diverse stockpile programs. 














The Steck Piling Act has not been revised since its enactment 
in 1946. Meanwhile other stockpile legislation has been added 
piecemeal. It is believed that a general revision of the 
legislation should be submitted to recognize changed conditions, 
especially the greater domestic hazard resulting from nuclear 
warfare, and to coordinate the various enactments relating to 
the strategic stockpile, Defense Production Act inventory, 
supplemental stockpile, and the residual tin inventory accumulated 
from the operation of the Texas City tin emelter. Proposed 
legislation has already been partly cleared with agencies 
concerned. This proposed legislation should be completed and 
submitted to Congress. 
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Recommendation #4, Relationships Between Disposals and 
Barter 

















Continue using barter to obtain materials within strategic 
stockpile objectives, Consider establishing more definite 
standards for determining when to barter for rmaterizis 
beyond maximum objectives, Avoid simultaneous bar‘er 
and sale of identical materials, 




















Barter should continu: to be used to reduce the Government's 
cash outlays for the strategic stockpile, Beyond that, there is 
a need for coordinating barter acquisition policy with disposal 
policy for strategic materials, Should the Government, for 
example, barter for more metallurgical manganese or sell a 
part of the inventory already on hand? 


Recommendation #5. Government Use of Excess Materials 








Require Government organizations which use strategic 

materials directly to use excess inventories when thie would 
be consistent with the over-all disposal policy and in the best 
Interest of the Government, — : 























Channeling of excess strategic materials to Government : 
agencies, such as the Bureau of the Mint, Atomic Energy wt 
Commission and arsenals, which are direct users of such 
materials should be authorized when feasible and consistent 

with general disposal policy. Required use of the materials 

in prime contracts and especially in subcontracts, however, | 
is considered to be inadvisable because the quantities on 

individual contracts would be small and probably would add to 

the cost of the contracts by departing from normal supply 

channels, introduce uncertainty that the precise qualities of 

materials needed could be obtained readily, and unjustifiably 

complicate the bookkeeping involved, Also such required use 

would have substantially the sarne effect as an outright disposal, 
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Recommendation #6. Cancellation of Commitments 





Continue to seek mutually satisfactory cancellation of contracts 
to deliver excess materials and include possinie cancellation by 
payment of above-market premiume specified in the contracts, 
This would include payments to contractors on account o 
anticipated net profits, Negotiations to that end ebould be 
conducted in the light of over-all interests of the Government 
and in the Tight of possible contract adjustments through cash 


payment, payment in kind, or barter of excess property. 












































Current policy authorizing cancellation of deliveries in excess 

of objectives has functioned satisfactorily, but very Little more | 

can be accomplished by further negotiation unless some | 
additional incentives are included, ‘ 


Implementation: If approved, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 





will initiate actions, in cooperation with the agencies concerned, 
to carry out the above recommendations, 
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Concurrences: Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, BoB, GSA, and 
all members of the Civil and Defense Mobilization Board 
concur in the Recommendations as amended, 





Attachments: OCDM staff paper on "The Program for Strategic Materials", 
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September 11, 1959 


9:00 a.m. -- 


The following were present: 


Mr. Douglas Dillon 
for Sec. Herter 

Mr. Fred Scribner 
for Sec. Anderson 

Sec. McElroy 

AG Rogers 

PMG Summerfield 

Sec. Seaton 

Sec. Benson 

Sec. Mitchell 

Sec. Mueller 

Sec. Flemming 


Gov. Hoegh 
Director Stans, BoB 
Mr. Ralph Reid 


Dr. Saulnier, CEA 


<iscy 


10:40 a.m, Vsp i, 


President Eisenhower 





Mr. John A. McCone, AEC 


Mr. George Allen, USIA 


‘ Mr. J. Roy Price, OCDM (part time) 
Mr. Russell H. Hughes (part time) 
Mr. Emil W. Reutzel (part tirne) 





Mr. Wm. McC. Martin, FRS 
Mr. Bradford Morse, VA (part tim 
Mr. Norman Mason, HHFA 


Dr. Hugh Dryden, NASA (part time 


Gen, Persons 
Major Eisenhower 
Mr. Merriam 
Mr. Morgan 
Mrs. Wheatos 
Mr. Harr 

Mr. Harlow 

Mr. Siciliano 
Mr. Kendall 

Mr. Gordon Gray 
Mr. Robert Gray 
Dr. Kistiakowsky 
Dr. Paarlberg 
Mr. Minnich 
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Stockpiling - Gov. Hoegh went over the Cabinet paper, pointing out the 
history of stockpiling and outlining the current situation as regards 
excesses. He explained that the excess resulted from the reduced goals 
as a result of the three-year concept, the change in strategical concepts, 
the expansion of some sources of supply, and obsolescence of some 
materials; of a slightly different nature were the excesses resulting 
from operations under P,L, 480. He presented several charts giving 
the quantative status of selected materials. He pointed out that at 
present there are over $7 billion worth of materials in the stockpile, of 
which $3.76 billion were for filling established objectives; the remainder 
is excess. Under the proposed plan, $4.22 billion worth would constitute 
objectives, leaving an excess of $2.95 billion. 
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Gov. Hoegh repeatedly emphasized that disposal of excesses would be 
undertaken only if the market conditions for the itern were satisfactory 
and if disposal would not adversely affect our foreign relations. He 
made clear that it is proposed at this time to sell only natural rubber, | 
There will be further interagency discussions prior to any disposal of 
alurninurn, As regards other minerals, the market is not in satisfactory 
condition at this time. 





Gov. Hoegh also stressed the importance of pressing again next year the 
general legislation which would eliminate the requirement for a six- 
rnonth waiting period prior to any disposal. 


Gov. Hoegh then went over the specific recommendations in the Cabinet i 
Paper. Following this, Sec, Benson inquired whether the three-year ‘ 
requirement was based on estimates of need in an all out war. Gov. 

Hoegh said the basis was that of a three-year period of emergency, not 
necessarily related to the duration of any potential war, The President 
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added a word about his own concern with having resources at hand for 
accomplishing recovery in the event of nuclear attack. 


Mr. Stans highly recommended approval since the paper contained alJ 
the needed safeguards. 


Mr. McElroy suggested that the paper be amended to elirminate the ! 
requirement that all the agencies approve each disposal action -- some- 
thing that would be pretty cumbersome. The President said that con- | 
currence rather than approval would be satisfactory but that specific 


agreement seemed to be needed. Mr. Flemming concurred with the 
President's view. 





Dr. Flemming inquired whether Sec. Mitchell should be consulted be- 
cause of the relationship of any strike. Sec. Mitchell indicated that 
satisfactory arrangements for this were already established. 





The paper was approved. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRES IDENT 
SUBJECT: Soviet Guided Missile Estimate 


1. The United States Intelligence Board bas this 
week brought up to Gate ite estimate as to the current 
status of the Soviet Guided Missile Program. I enclose 
& copy for your informatics. 


2. In the course of ite review the Board made use 
of @ panel of distinguished military and civilian experts 
involvead in our own Guided Missile Progrem. ‘Their findings 
and recamendations are also attached. 


3. It cocurred to me that you might find this 
latest thinking of curs of use in tion for your 


forthcoming talks with Chairman ° 
i 


Director 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Director of Central Intelligence 


SUBJECT: Report of DCI Ad Hoc Panel on Status of the 
Soviet ICH Progran 


1. This Panel, consisting of the below membership and meeting 
at your request, has reviewed available evidence relating to the Soviet 
ICHM program. We have also reviewed the Guided Missiles and Astronautics 
Intelligence Comnittee (GMAIC) report on this subject, dated 21 August 1959 
and have discussed their report with the (GiAIC) mexbers. 


Mr. L. A. Hyland, Chairman 

Mr. Charles R. Irvine 

Major General John B. Medaris 
Dr. Willian J. Perry 

Dr. W. H. Pickering 

Rear Admiral W. F. Raborn 
Major General Osmond J. Ritland 
Dr. Albert D. Wheelon 


2. Rased on the foregoing, this Panel has arrived at the following 
conclusions: 


a. Evidence acquired, primarily at the TYURA TAM missile test 
range, indicates the Soviets are following an orderly, and effective 
ICH! program, and intend to acquire a substantial capability at the 
earliest reasonable date. We believe the Soviets are now testing 
the initial complete system capable of the intercontinental range 
required by their needs. Although there is only indirect evidence 
of KAPUSTIN YAR support to this program, it is considered reasonable 
that the ranges have been mutually supporting with respect to component 
testing and shared experience. 


b. The Panel believes that a Soviet I0C capability with a very 
few operational missiles (10)* is at least imminent. This number 
of missiles, however, represents only a highly limited capability, 
and an operational capability sufficient to assure the application of 
effective force in the international field (100 missiles) will probably 
not be available until late 1960 or later. It is also believed that 
the Soviet determination as to their balanced needs may result in «a 
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*There is no evidence to support or deny the present availability of 
ten 10C missiles. However, the test program observations support the 
judgnent that the ten I0C missile availability is imminent and that the 
probable production buildup to an accumulation of 100 is reasonable by | 
late 1960 or later. 
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deployment of not more than 400 to 500 ICHMs, which could be attained 
of 


by the latter part 
latter capability will be obtained in two years after I0C, as the 
evidence is now firm that the Soviets are 


program. 


c. Regarding the characteristics of ine ICH at I0C, the Panel 
finds the subject thoroughly discussed in the GYAIC report and, on 
most points, generally walid. Two additive statements to the GAAIC 
report are submitted, however, and in one instance, the Panel favors 
the minority statement, as follows: 


-_o— 


o_-— o- <<<. 


(1) In the area of syste: mobility ws fixed sites, we find 
the GUAIC statement well considered. We believe further that 
whatever the operational launching mode, the Soviet railroad 
will play @ central role in the operetional deployment anc usage 
of ICs. 


(2) The Panel considers the determination of the CEP to 
be extremely important, but does not find hard evidence to 
substantiate the CEP figures in the GIAIC report. Recent 
successes in the U.S. program indicate that achievenent of 
CEPs considerably better than 5 n.m. theoretical and 5 n.2. 
operational may not be as difficult a problem as initially 
believed. Recognizing the difficulties of equating U.S. 
accuracies with Soviet capabilities, the Panel believes the 
statement should be: “The operational CEP of the Soviet ICH 
at I0C will not be worse than 5 n.m. and may very well be better.” 


(3) Available evidence does not adequately support a 
probability of more than one basic type ICH! currently being 
flight tested at TYURA TAM. Variations noted in current test 
programs could well be achieved through relatively minor modi- 
fications. Such changes would also be sufficient to accommodate 
specific special missions, such as certain space requirements. 

The current missile should be capable of delivering a warhead 
of at least 6000 pounds to a range of about 5500 n.m., or with 
warhead reduced to the order of 3000 pounds could achieve 7500 nm. 


range. * 


4. Positive evidence relative to Soviet ICHM production facilities 
or operational deployment sites continues to be missing. The Panel 
believes that intelligence on the status of the Soviet program requires | 
these inputs if it is to be as precise as national security demands. 

Recognizing that these types of data have not been accumulated on | 
other types of offensive missiles either, some adjudged to have 

been operational for several years, the Panel giving consideration 

to collection means available to the U.S. finds this situation 


alarming. | 
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¢. The Panel cam see no indications that the Soviet space 
program has interfered with their ICEM program, nor vice versa. 
The Panel considers that the Soviet facilities are probably adequate 
to handle both programs even under 4 program more accelerated than 
observed heretofore. While the Soviet space progran, chserved to 
the current time, appears to have wtilised considerable ICH hard- 
ware, there appears to be no deficiency in reserve missiles or 
eq. pmert. 


3. Available intelligence informtion continued to be inadequte for 
assessing the Soviet ICHM threat. We therefore strongly recommend that: 


a. All collection concepts capable of providing data on the 
status of Soviet ICM accuracy, deployment and production be 
vigorously pursued. 


db. Continued effort be directed toward determining Soviet ICH 
cuaracteristics by directing specific attention to the acquisition ’ 
of readable telemetry data pricr to first stage burnout and to the : 
intercepts of the ICEM beacon prior to final burmowt. Additional 
collection should be directed to the reentry phase incluting the type 


of nosecone, fusing and arming techniques, and possible use of 
penetration aids. 


c. Present ELINT capabilities be sugnented by passive tracking 
capabilities such as interferometer techniques. 


4. ES + <* is e8 be directed toard souuieing 
data concerning ICHM deployment, production rates and goals, 
future ICHM design concepts. 





SIGNED 


L. A. WYTLA® 
Cha i rman 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONF ERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
September 16, 1959 


Crbhers preser: Secretary McElroy 
General Goodpaster 


Mr. McElroy firet Gecussed with the Presidert a draft memorandum 
on space and satellite activities that General Randall had sent to me. 
After discussion, the President indicated his approval of the memo, 
onthe basis of assurances given to him by Mr. McElroy. Mr. 
McElroy said that Defense is negotiating to tars AMBA over to tome 
agency other than the Army -- probablyMASA ~~ since it is getting 

#0 expensive to support. The President said that the assignments 
called for in the draft memorandum must be “rmutually exclusive,“ 
i.e., when one service has the assignment the others will not duplicate 
its project. The President asked if al) solid propellant work is 





being assigned to one service. Mr. McElroy said that the advanced o 
research is being dome in ARPA, with applications in each of the services. e . 
The President asked how Mr. McElroy now feels about the Minuteman S z 
project. Mr. McElroy said that Defense feels very good about it, ex- ~ 76 
pecting to have ope: ational missiles delivered in FY-63. He commented > 
that our scientists are now expecting that both we and the Russians will - o 
achieve increased accuracy. At a result, we must give more considera- . 4 
tien to dispersion and mobility, perhaps putting the Minuteman on rail- : > 
road firing platforms. The President thought there would be great 2° 
savings if we can get out of the bar dening of missile sites, Mr. o6 
McElroy said Defense is going sorne distance in thatdirection already, " 
cutting down its hardening to twenty-five pounds to the square inch over - - 4 
pressure rather than one-hundred pounds, The President added that 7 - 
the Titan may be becoming unnecessary. Mr. McElroy said it provides 5 - 
a better booster for missiles of very long range. MU our scientists do ee 
not eee a way of attaining extremely large thrust with solid fuels, there 2» 
will rermain a ne ifor high-grade liquid rockets -- undoubtedly using $ 
storable propeliants. <_ 
ao 
The President then turned te our financial situation, Me said it is c 


getting quite serious, and sore would in fact call it desperate, Within 
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a few days we will be paying 5% for six-months' short-term bills. 
This situation could be eased by printing additional money, but this 
would make further inflation inevitable. It was a terrible blow to 
the nation's welfare that the Congress did nat pass the interest 
legislation proposed, The bankers, some of whom initially 
opposed the legislation, are now seeing the significance of the si 
tion, are terribly worried, and will be put to work on the Congress\>, 
atonce. He did not rule out the possibility of calling a special ses- 
sion once this additional process had been advanced. Under present 
trends in FY-60, we are running at an annual rate $1.9 billion over 
our estimates, with but a one-half billion dollar increase in our in- 
come. An announcement at this time that we expect a deficit this 
year would really “blow the top" off the money market. 






The President thought Mr. McElroy should go to work on the target 
of reducing military and civilian personnel in the armed forces. He 
said Mr. McElroy will have to be emphatic in holding the line, and 
that he will support him. 


Mr. McElroy said that major actions are already being taken in the 
Pentagon along these lines. The Air Force has recommended reduc - 
ing its own strength by 20,000 military per sonnel and 7000 civilian 
personnel. The F-108 project is expected to be cancelled within 
thirty days. Mr. McElroy said Defense is cutting down on its total 
outlays, and also on what is being spent overseas. 


The President commented in this connection that he is holding 

$50 million out of the medical research appropriations from the 
Public Health appropriation. Mr. McElroy said that he feels Defense 
has gotten hold of its expenditure rate and is now keeping books on 
this for the first time. He credited Mr. McNeil with this work, and 
said that Mr. McNeil had deeply appreciated the nice letter the 
President sent hirn accepting his resignation. The President recalled 
that Mr. McNeil had resisted this type of financial control for several 


years. 


The President said he wanted someone to advise Governor Brucker 
that, with regard to the new construction starts, we should take 
our time over preparatory work, and not jump into their initiation, 
He asked me to be in touch with General Bragdon to get a list of the 
67 new starts with the object of working on this right in the White 


House. 
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The President said he thought that in General Lemnitzer Mr. McElroy 
had a very excellent man who would do everything possible to carry 
out Mr. McElroy's desires. Mr. McElroy said that General Twining 
continues to wish to withdraw in about mid-year 1960. He said 


he had asked General Twining if he thought General Lemuitzer would 
be ready tc take on his assignment, and General Twining enthusiastically 


said he would. 


Mr. McElroy then discussed briefly his own personal situation, which 
requires that a change be made before too long. 


Reverting to the subject of the budget, Mr. McElroy said that the 
Defense Department had taken sore medicine and must take a good 
deal more. The regrettable thing is that many of the actions now 
being taken could have been taken a year ago with no or little damage. 
He thought by hard work we could hold to the present rate of spending 
but felt that to go below it would be "murder." Because of the gradual 
increase in unit costs as well as the reduction in credits from MSP, 
a level budget really is a requirement to cut back. The President 
said every time he receiv«s a survey of the finamial picture it presents 
the situation in blacker colors. The defeat on the long-term interest 
rates really hurts ur in atternpting to put our national debt on a longer :, 
term basis. He repeated the sentiment on this is now turning and 4 
that bankers are getting worried. Mr. McElroy said that while it is 
a rough thing to state, we may in fact need a little "shake out" in some 
of the present industrial excitement to slow things down. The President 
said that commercial banks are now dumping their government bonds 
in order to get money for term lending at high rates. He could not 
imagine anything more contrary to the nation's interest, 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


iSC 5906/1, prepared by the NSC Planning Board in the light 
of its review of the Mobilization Base paragraph. 


Tne Secretary of the Treasury 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 


The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
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September 21, 1959 
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Basic National Security Policy 








ICES: A. WSC 5906/1 
B. iSC Action No, elid-c 
The enclosed draft revision of paragraph 59 
tion Base) of NSC 5900/1, prepared by the NSC 
Board on the basis of a craft submitted by the 
nt of Defense and tine Office of Civil and Defense 
tion after review of current mobilization base 
ursuant to NSC Action No. 2ll4-c, is transmitted 
for consideration by the National Security Council 
eting on Thursday, October 1, 1959 


Also enclosed for consideration by the Councdi 
meeting is a draft revision of paracraph 64-f of 


| 


AT 


JAMES S, LAY, JR, ro 
Executive Secretary - 


“> 
“ 


— 2 om, 
,. 
*t*, 


Attorney General 
Secretary of Commerce 


The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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59. ization Sase.* The mobilization base consists 
of the military logistics base and the civilian readiness 


base and should emphasize those elements that will increase 
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U. S. D-Day readiness and capability. 


@ Military Logistics Base.** The military 
logistics base should be designed to provide for the 
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forces and the logistic requirements of: (a) cold war, 


(bo) opposition to local aggression, and (c) general war. 





® "For planning purposes, the mobilization base is 
defined as the total of all resources available, or which 
can be mace available, to meet foreseeable wartime needs. 


I3,¢* 
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a "Such resources include the manpower and material 
resources and services required for the support of 
essential military, civilian, and survival activities, 
as well as the elements affecting their state of 
readiness, such as (but not limited to) the following: 
manning levels; state of training; modernization of 
equipment; mobilization materiel reserves and facilities; 
continuity of government; civil defense plans and 
preparedness measures; psychological preparedness of the 
people; international agreements; planning with industry; 
dispers' n; and stand-by legislation and controls.” 


aR! 


are 


(This is the definition of the term “Mobilization Base" 
adopted by NSC Action No. 1756, subsequently approved 
by the President.) 


rw 
‘ 


** The military logistics base is defined as the total of 
all resources available, or which can be made available, 
to the military effort in order to meet foreseeable 
wartime needs. 
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The general ob‘ective of the military logistics base is 
to achieve « degree of war reeiiness which will provide 
for meeting foreseeable military comtingencies. The : 
highest priority will be placed upon achieving and 
maintaining optimum readiness for the active forces. 
— 


To achieve this objective, implementation of the mili- 
tary logistics base planning, in addition to providing 2 
for a continuing deterrent (including force and equip- ° 
ment modernization), should be sufficiently flexible to 
meet the requirements of the following: 


(1) Cold war including periods of heightened 
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tension. 
(2) Opposition to local aggression, in 
accordance with paragraphs l2-a and 16 above, by: 


(a) U. S. active forces, supplemer.ted as 


—— —————— —_—— 


We 
/; i 4 ¥ necessary, without degrading the general war cae 
aa tt 
( , posture to a militarily unacceptable degree. . 

> 9. | 
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{b) Allied forces, to tne extent it is 


essential they be provided support for combat 
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operations from U. S. resources. ff 
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Planning for ‘opposition to local aggression will 


include arrangements for the timely provision of 
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personnel and combat essential materiel to insure 


the continued maintenance of an acceptable general 


war posture. 
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(3) General War: 
(a) The active forces as of D-Day. 
(ob) The selected reserve forces haviny an 


initial general war mission. 


continued support and reconstitution of forces 
required to achieve national objectives. 


Planning for general war will include appropriate 
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(c) Additional forces necessary for — 
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consideration of nuclear damage. | o 

! . 
b. Civilian Reaciness Base. The general objective 2° . - 

a 

:, : 3 
of the civilian readisess base is to provide for the 5 a 
io 

s @ 
v 
mobilization and management, for war and surviva , 5 @ 
ee ~ 
A ; oan 
fs purposes, of all resources and productive capacity not o* 
} 5 4 

. " _— 144) 
under military control which can be made available to on 
| R | ORS 

meet « tial militery and civilian requirements in ~~ | ce 
+ 9 
| | | BE 
any international emergency affecting . S. national mA. A 
| pe’ | SF 
security interests. in developing this base, emphasis ye | ~ & 
ct 

® 
+4 . * I 
will be placed upon meeting the following goals: Ne | -s 
wale. | nm? 

a _ cv 
(1) Support of the military logistics base, as ' | oS 

: 2 lad 
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set forth in a above. a? 


(2) Implementation of the national policies 
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set forth in paragraphs 58 (Civil Defense), 
60 (Strategic Stockpiling) and 64-¢ (Manpower). 
(3) Maximum feasible support from U. S. trade 


and other economic policies for both the cold war 
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efforts of the United States and the wartime 
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readiness posture of U. S. industry and that of our 
allies. ; 
‘ 
(4) Development pnd maintenance in a high a 
7 / tlsetS’ . +1 
State of readiness/of /neasures)essential 
STATE-OCDM-COMMERCE BUDGET-TREASURY — 
to national curvival §§,. to survival as a nation, includ- ; 
/ Bb atlcy A ay fe 
and récovery in the ¥“% ing minimum civilian needs and 
ce . 
event of general war. continuity of government. ; * 
4 
64. ff. Develop and maintain suitably-screened, 4 
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Organized and trained reserve forces of the size 


\ necessary to support the military logistics base 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SUBJECT: Basic National Security Policy 


NSC 5906/1 

NSC Action No. 2114-c 

Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
Same subject, dated September 21, 1959 


ow > 


The enclosed views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on the enclosure to the reference memorandum of September 21, 
are transmitted herewith for the information of the National 
Security Council in connection with ite consideration of the 
wr Subject at its meeting on Wednesday, September 30, 1959. 
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" 
eed 





JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 





cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Secretary of Commerce ; 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget + 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject: SBacic National Security Policy - 


Mobilization Base (U) 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Steff have reviewed the pro- 


A 
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posed revisions of paragraphs 59 and 64-f of NSC 5906/1 
(Basic National Security Policy) submitted by the NSC 
Planning Board for consigeration by the National Security 
Council at its meeting on Thursday, 1 October 1959. 

: it is their view that the proposed revisions are 
militerlly acceptable, except: 


@. The subparagraph following paragraph 59 2 (2) (b). 





r~ Change to read es follows: 
"Planning for cold wer and opposition to locel 
eceression will include. . .general wer posture." ~- 
REASON: The requirements for cold war, as well as , 


those for opposition to locel aggression, may affect the 
pesture for general war. This rewording will preserve the 
intent of this peragraph as contained in the memorendum by 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, dated 24 Avgust 1959, to - 
the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and concurred in by 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their memorandum, JCSM-357-59, 

Gated 31 August 1959. i~ 
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bd. Pararcraph 


—9 b, 
ro comment on the 


S The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
Givergencies. 
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out Bela ba 
REASON: 


Consiceration of the two divergencies in 


he t- 

this peregraph will require a decision as to what proportion ‘ 

of its national resources the United States will ellocate _ 
to Civil Defense. The present divergencies of wording f 
appear to be largely @ question of semantics. The Joint a 
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Chiefs of Steff are interested in the protection and 
recovery ©: the nation should it be subjected to an attack, 
anc therefore any wording which would indicate @ policy of 
at least minimum protection of the civilian population end 
the eventusl recovery of the country is satisfactory to 
them. 
3 It is recommended that the above form the basis 
of your views before tne Nationel Security Council. 
For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
(SIGNED) 
N. 7. TVINING, 
Cnairméen, 
Joint Chiefs of Starr. 
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ie Cvesoct: Basic National Security Policy; Kevision of 
- . Darograph S59 (Mobiliestion ese) ~~ 





vie alton 


Oa OCctnbeor 1 the "NC will conrider this subject wich 
ves coferred dur the besic policy review te elicw 
° Defense and OCaN tiomal time te work out an epreed 


~ befense end CCOM te t more reselien into mobilisation 
planning. He surpested thet in riew of the likely 
charscter of goneral nmucleer wor, it le wireslistic to 
expect, end to plan for, (1) the ave‘labilit: of 6 size 
mouth period for civilian end ailitary; bulléup dbotween 

the of mobilisation end the outbresx of hostili- 

“te. ties, and (2) « Horld Wer Il type bulidup of forces, 


The new policy contains three imortant chanres! 


pouty Sess aaa Ee the HE tants accapt nd. 
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calls for p for a military leclietics and — 
civilien reedinese bese Tlexible cnowh to meet sivas 
any forocceedle militory om tinpensler, ploctn Pp | 
the empi.cele upsca optimus reedinors emi capability Qe 
for ective forees, she new policy is expected to Poy 
rorult in pleming involving (a) « somewhat 2X 
shorter time period than eix months for echievin ae 
military readiness, ond (b) foree levele of leeser ae 
magnitude ‘ - 
+ 
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both om She U. f. and om ¥, 5, forces suroad, . 


mobdiliszet on bese planning decause the 4if- 
ficulty of making such estimates end of factoring 
then inte plans. »\ 
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The new policy recopnitos that there must be 

- separate roediness plamiuing for Limited war because 
different woapene, combinations of fcrees, etc., 
will be involved, 


_ . fhe mew policy states the purpore of civilian roedincss 
“' «0 te be to 44 agg 1 Ty Ly ye 
eo ” quiremente emergency, Cubparagreph b. 

: mite a Nay I ad A 
to point up the rela between U. 5. trade and 
economic policies and the eivilian readinecs bece, ard 
to ewhasize that such matters as the etremth of our 
@liiances and the wartime reediness cf our allies! in- 
dustries, ae well es our own, are sffected by U. &. 
terif’ polloies, import quotes, etc, 
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The difference of view on page |, concerns the inpree 

to which plauning should include moasures essential to 
of the nation efter fenerel wer, in eaddition to 

meesures essenti«l for eurvivel. Pudyet and Treasury 
db elieve the explicit aention of recovery will result in 
greeter expenditures (e.c¢. for stockpiling of industrial 
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fe ‘end other items) then would be the case undor « policy - : 


a such as the exis 
es an -A A » supported 
considers it appropriate to include Fecavery, because 
that objective is part ef OCOH’s respons 
because recovery must be en integral part of the VU. &. 
objective of survive) in fencrel var. 


; ~yt ~~ ph FS eg sa fo 0 
i, oF sistent with new pEmcanes 2° . o£ . wa & 
Cone luetons - 


While the lopertment has no direct responsitility 
for mobilisation plemaing, the derree of V. 5. military 
end civilian reediness for on international emergency 
—— leading to hostilities would exercise con- 

derabie iafleence upon foreirfn pelicy alternatives 
catah edge be avaiiavas to the O &. The pow oone 
appeare to be more realistic and workable than the 
end should result in more effective messures to inprovo 
the readiness poeture of the U. ©. It aleo takes scoout 
of the importence of plannim for a lLinited war res iinese 


rs end cepedility, 
heeousendat Lon: 
‘That you concur in the revised peragraph, auporting 
OCDM im ite eplit with Dudget-Treesmury. 
Concurrence: 
B= tr, Pague (in draft) 
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(Revised) 





Our first ites, Kr. President, is a new mobilization base paragraph 
for ths basic national escurlty policy, When the Council wound up its basic 
policy discussions in July, this was one of the two paragraphs left in their 
old fora for further work by the agencies. Ths other one concerned stock- 


/ 
piling, and the PB hopes to be able to present @ revision of that paragraph 


to the Council soon. ; 
In reading this revision of ths modiliration base paragraph, you =2y 

have notfood that it has been changed considcrably in fora. It is now divided 

into two esctions, one on what fs called ths "nilltary logistics base® and 

one on what is called the "civillen readinces basa." This chance in fora 

roflects, I belicve, the fact that the tera "cotilfestion base* no Senne 

means what it used to. Eefcre the Korean Wer, the tera referred to a founts. 

tion on which expansica could take place after gencral war began. Acccrdinsly, 

taobilization base*® still suggests all kind of World Var If thickins, The 

PB considered this seasntic probdles, but deciced not to propose a rew tera at 

this tins. 
Turning to the substance of the psper, I ehould first like to hishlicht 

fcr you the changes in subparagraph a, the eilitary section, The first ona - 

is the abermtonnent of the M-plue—S-conths concept. Thies is the sscox tice 


ise tae £47 2/2. Papel * , 
crt Sas Siehistroties that cobilisation base thinking has untergons a 
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écastic changs, with all that euch a change means for procurenent, reserves, 
infustrial planning and so fcrth, In early 1957 we went from a concept of 

{( —s- Maplus-35 months to ena of M-ples-6, This substantial step was reflected in 
vur 1957 Baste Tational Security Policy statenent. Defensa now feels that 
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er 


planning should not envisace a6costh mobilisation, but rather ons of scaller 
propartions. Fer that reason, the cld ¥-plus-@ language has been dropped, 
and the Sas e fn 3 (c) at the tep of page 3 mcbstituted, Paragraph 6L-f 
also has been appropriately revised. Ths second change in the ailitary 
eection involved the insertion of ths sentence oa melear danege just above 
the aiddle of pace 3. Although this represents @ chance in ths basic policy 
paragraph, it is not new policy since it reflects the President's decision 
made last Decesber (Action 2019-5). A third change does not clearly cous 
through in the text. It consists of Defense's intentios to rake seperate 
analyses of gencral wer needs and local war needs, You may know that it has 
always been assumed in the past that preparation for general war would scrve 
also to nest the needs of local war. Now this assumption will no longer be 

( ° ande, ent a ceparate analysts of local war needs will be contacted, 

| Before we turn to subparacraph-b, I want to mention thse JCS propcsal 
to add three werds to the last sentence on page 2. They would heve it read: 


“Planning for cold war and opposition te local agrcression will Inclode...* 





Ts there any obiectioa? 

Are there any cthor cosccents on this military locistics base section? 

In subpasragraph-b, the only substantial change proposed is that of 
going beyond survival to plan for rocevery. Eere ws heave @ split, which Le 
shown on page bh. CIM, State, ani Corzerce would like to speak of erational 
curvival and reccvery,*® whereas Pudget and Treasury would like to retain the 

- Janguage tn the old peper, which uses the phrase "survival 2s a nation.® The 
JSC have nade tinctetiestng coment Lee, tfecH i 
Consideration of this split will require a decision 
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C as to what propartion of its national resources the 
Taited Statos wlll allocate to Civil Defense. Ths TOP SECRE 
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senantics. The Joint Chiefs of Staff ere interested 


in ths protection and recovery of the nation should 
it be eudsectod to an attack, ani therefcre any word- 
ing which would indicate a policy of st least minimus 
protection of the civilian population and the eventual 
recovery of the coustry is satisfactory to thes. 
Dr. Saulaier is unable to be here today, bot he has sent me the following 
comzsnts 
"I prefer the State-OClM-Comerce lencuare tecexse it 
rakes quite explicit the need far readiness measures essential 
to recovery, 3s well as to survival during the attack. We 
ghould take the sansures that are truly needed to effect 
recovery from an attack, Actually, recovery would sees to 
be implied by the word "survival! so that eithor alternative 
could be exmloyed, tut I would prefer the more explicit for=.* 
In the ebgence of Fr. McCone, who is overseas, the AEC inforas ne thet it hag 
no coment on this or any other part of the paper, 
CALL ON Kr. Patterson 
ie. Steats 
Secretary Eerter 
Hr, Seridcer 
Secretary Koeller 
Gensral Txining 
In connection with this question of survival and recovery, you will 
rocall that the President recantly asked for an informal study by staff officers 
in Defence and OCDN on the wartine situation which wuld probably exist follc.- 


ing a muclear exchange betveen tho 0.8. and the USS2, [Actin R//0-<) 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 420th Meeting 
of the National Security Ccuncil, 
Toursday, October 1, 1959 


Preseat at the 420th NSC Meeting were the Secretary of State, 
presiding; the Acting Secretary of Defense (Gates); and the 
Acting Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
(Patterson). Also attending the meeting and participating in 
the Council actions below were Mr. Fred C. Scribdner, Jr., for 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the Acting Director, Bureau of 
the Budget (Steats); the Attorney General (Item 1); and the 
Secretary of Cocmerce (Item 1). Also attending the meeting 
were the Chairran, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of 
Central Intelligence; the Director, U.S. Information Agency; 
the Assistant to the President; the Special Assistants to the 
President for National Security Affairs and for Science end 
Technology; the White Rouse Staff Secretary; from the Depart- 
ment of State - the Under Secretary of State (Dillon), Assis- 
tant Secretary Gerard C. Smith, Assistant Secretary G. Levis 
Jones, and Messrs. Armin Meyer and Rovard Furnas; from the 
Department of Defense Assistant Secretary E. Perkins McGuire 
end Assistant Secretary John N. Irwin II; the Executive Secre- 
tary, NSC; the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC; and Mr.Charles 
Easkins, NSC. 


cy 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting 
and the rain points teken. 


l. BASIC NATIONAL SHCURITY POLICY 
(NSC 5906/1; NSC Action No. 2ll4-c; Memos for NSC fron 
Executive Secretary, same subject, dated Septerber 21 and 
29, 1959) 





Mr. Gray said the first item on the agenda was a nev 
mobilization bese paragraph for Basic National Security Policy. 
Some sembers of the Council might form the impression that the 
divergence of view reflected in the draft paragraph was a mt- 
ter of sezantics only; actually hidden bebind the language dif- 
ferences were policy 4ifferences involving billions of dollars. 
He hoped the Council would discuss the issues which he would 
point out, and would not devote much time to redrafting the 
language of the paragraph. 
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Mr. Gray then began reading his Briefing Note (sa copy 
of which is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting and another 
copy of which is attached to this Memorandum). After Mr. 
Gray hed referred to the sentence in the draft mobilization 
paragraph dealing with planning ("Planning for «opposition to 
local aggression will include arrangements for the timely 
provision of personnel and combat essential materiel to in- 
sure the continued maintenance of an ecceptable general war 
posture.”) and had indicated that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
proposed adding the words “cold war and” before “oppositica”, 
Mr. Allen said he would like to find out more abdcut the cea zing 
of “cold war planning”, especially as it concerned the timely 
provision of personnel. Mr. Gray said one illustration of 
cold war plenning wes the use cade of the Sixth and Seventh 
Pleets in the cold war. General Tvining pointed out that the 
Lebanon operation was another example of cold war use of mil- 


itary force. 


Mr. Gray then completed the reading of his Briefing Kote 
and made some additional comments regarding the “split” be- 
tween State, Commerce, end OCDM on the one hand and Budget 
and Treasury on the other. He said it would be possible for 
the US to develop a high state of readiness for (1) survival 


(2) survival and rehabilitation, (3) survival, rehabilitation - 
( an@d recovery, (4) survival, rehabilitation, recovery and recon- ° 
struction. Readiness for category (4) would permit stockpiling . 
of anything enyone could think of. Perhaps the niceties of s-) 
language did not sufficiently emphasize the “split”, which he 36 
hoped he had not characterized unfairly. = —“y 
~ 
Secretary Herter felt the problem was largely a ratter . 4 
of semantics, involving the difficulty of finding the right ~ 
lenguage. Providing for recovery was a matter of degree; and s 2 


,the degree was a pragmatic question effected by budgetary and 
other considerations, including the question of who stockpiles 
recovery items. Secretery Herter then said his experience in 
State goverocent led him to raise another question, i.e., the 
relation of the National Guard to mobilization. Ee was unable 
to see where the lational Guard fitted into the mobilization 
policy except in connection with miniaum civilian needs and 
recovery. The principal function of the National Guard as a 
disciplined group would be to help salvage civilian resources. 
Be wondered how the present concept of the National Quard con- 
formed to a national point of view under nuclear war conditions. 
State Governors had often suggested that the Rational Guard be 
orgenized in regional commands on the ground thet nuclear war 
would not follow State lines. Of course, the Guard could be 
"“federalized", i.e., placed uncer Federal jurisdiction. The 
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US was now spending large sums to provide the National Guard 
with modern war equipment which it might not need if it per- 
formed ea recovery role. Secretary Ferter confessed that he 
was thoroughly confused es to the National Guard's function 


in survival and recovery. 


Mr. Gates said the old mobilization tase plan provided 
for forty to sixty National Guard divisions integrated vith 
the Army. Some vestiges of this kind of thinking still re- 
tained in the military services. In @ new mobilization policy 
it would te desirable to be specific about Rational Guard func- 
tions. However, the practical protles was a political cope; 
neither the Netioral Guard por the Army would egree to the 
proposition thet the Guard should become e militia to enforce 
martial lev under conditions of ouclear ettack on the US. Mr. 
Cates, on the contrary, wes sure the National Guard would be- 
come just such a militia. Enforcement of cartial law had 
been openly sdopted as a mission for the National Guard in 
Canada. Our dilemma is thet we know vhat the role of the 
National Guard will be in nuclear ver, but ve can't put it 


down oo paper. 


Secretary Herter wondered whether the issue should not 
be met head on. Mr. Gates said that in any future wer our 
mobiliration base will be what we have in readiness on the 
day of the attack. Nevertheless, Congress continues to legis- 
late for the National Guard on « different basis. It would 
be more realistic to ecsume thet in the event of nuclear var, 
the National Guard will be feceralized and will enforce rartial 
law. Secretary Eerter felt it was foolish for the Federal 
Government to provide the National Guard with expensive equir- 
ment which it might never use. 


Mr. Gray pointed out that the draft mobilization para- 
graph, under the heading "general war,” referred to ective 
forces, selected reserve forces having an initial general var 
mission, and additional forces. Mr. Gates said the issues 
raised by the language of the peragrajph were not identical 
with National Guard issues. Mr. Gray suggested that the draft 
paregraph might perhaps make it clear thet planning is under 
way and direct the responsible agencies to submit proposals 
which would be specific as to recovery stockpiles. Not much 


222/3 No? feb 


’ 


progress would be cade by leaving fuzzy language in the paragress. 


The Attorney General thought that since the Government could 
not continue after a nuclear attack unless the country recovered 
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from the attack, there was little difference between the alter- 
native versions of the draft paragreph. Secretary Moeller said 
Mr. Gray's suggestion would allow for greater flexibility. Mr. 
Gates agreed that the paragraph could be completely “open-ended.” 


Mr. Scribner thought thet if the languege of present policy 
were changed, the change would indicate to those Government cf- 
ficials who desire an expansion of the mobilization base that 
expansion is possible. The Attorney General felt that if the 
purpose of the craft paragraph was to give a signal to the staffs 
of the various agencies, the signal should be given in more pre- 
cise terms. ™M. Gray suggested the Council might regard the 
éreft paragraph as a paregraph for planning purposes and ask Defense 
and OCIM to submit the programs contemplated. 


Mr. Patterson said the draft paragraph, if adopted, vould be 
authority to develop proposals for consideration through the bud- 
getary process. Ee felt the mobilization pattern had been set in 
US Policy in the Event of War (NSC 5904/1) and in the Strategic 
Stockpiling question considered by the Cabinet. It was difficult 
to define the terms, but survivel and recovery vere recognized eas 
essential objectives. language which did nct include both these 
terms could carry the implication that no measures for recovery 
would be included in the mobilization bese. Be felt the NSC would 
pot wish to te put in the position of hamstringing recovery. 


Mr. Staats said the Bureau of the Budget was concerned lest 

the language proposed by State, OCIM, and Cormerce in the draft 
ph indicate to some that large recovery stockpiles vould 

be established. If the mobilisation base paragraph vas being 
formulated for the first time Budget would not feel so strongly, 
but in contrast to existing policy the State-OCDM-Commerce pro- 
posal placed undue emphasis on recovery. Mobilization planning 
was covered by existing law and policy. Stockpiling had been 
considered by the Cabinet, which had directed a further study. 
Re would prefer to postpone further consideration of this pare- 
graph until the stockpiling study was completed, et which tine 
the Council would be in a better position to judge the implica- 
tions of the proposed policy language. The State-OCDM-Comerce 
proposal prejudged the stockpiling study end might also require 
@ change in the law, since it went beyond the language of the OCDM 
statute. 


Mr. Patterson felt it would be undesirable to postpone a 
policy decision on mobilization pending the outcome of a study of 
one phase of stockpiling, which would require nine months or a year. 
Such a postponesent would put the brakes on progress and planning. 
fie wondered whet hara there would be in adopting a mobilization 
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paragraph which would merely provide the opportunity for mobili- 
zation programs to be considered on their merits in the norval 


process of government. ° 


Secretary Herter esked whether assumptions for the stucy 
called for by NSC Action 2110-c (the wartine situation which 
would probably exist following a suclear exchange betveen the 
US and the USSR) had been worked out. Mr. Patterson ansvered 
in the effirmative. Secretary Herter said he seemed to recall 
that Ir. Kistiakowsky thought there vere no egreed assumptions 
as to the extent of muclear dacage. 


Mr. Gray believed the Net Evaluation study provided as 
satisfactory a crystal ball on damage as anyone vas likely to 
find. He suggested amendment of the draft paragraph by striking 
the words “caintenance in a high state of readiness.” - 


Mr. Scribner said ceasures essential to survival as « 
mation ought to be kept in « high state of readiness. lio one 
objected to recovery; the question vas whether scarce resources 
could best be used for de’ense or for recovery. He suggested 


a subparegreph on survival end a separate subparagraph on recovery. 


C , Mr. Gates suggested the vord “plans” might be used instead 
of “measures.” Mr. Gray said this wording vould enable OCDIM to 
move ahead. The Attorney General confessed that all the drafting 
proposals so far advenced seemed to hia to have exactly the same 
meaning. 


Secretary Serter said the words “develop and maintain” vere 
of key importance; these words teant that whatever plan is. 
developed goes immediately into force. 


At Mr. ‘s suggestion, Mr. Scriboer restated his proposel 
as follows: "(4%) Development and maintenance in a high state of 
readiness of measures essential to survival as a nation, including 
minimum civilien needs end contimuity of government (5) Development 
of plans essential to national recovery in the event of general war.” 


Mr. Patterson asked what was meant by “minimum civilian needs." 
Mr. Gray said OCDM had been operating under this phrase for several 
years. Mr. Patterson said that under the forma “minimus civilian 
needs” there was nothing to prevent the minimum being reduced. Mr. 
Gray wondered whether OCDM wanted to do anything it could not do 
under the Treasury proposal. He suggested that the Treasury language 
might te adopted while sympathy might be extended to OCDM. 
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The National Security Council: 


a. Toted and discussed the draft revision of paragraphs 


contained in NSC 5906/1, transmitted by the reference 
memorandums of September 21, 1959; ia the light of the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff thereon, transnit- 
ted by the reference mesorandum of September 29, 1959: 


(1) Paragraph 59 (Mobilization Base), prepared by the 
NSC Planning Board on the basis of a draft subnit- 
ted by the Departement of Defense and the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization after review of cur- 
rent cobilicsetion bese policy pursuast to NSC Actions 
No. 21lb-c. 


(2) Paragraph ©4-f (Manpower), prepared by the NSC Plan- 
ning Board in the light of its review of the Mobili- 
zation Bese paragraph. 


Adopted es a recommendation to the President the revi- 
sions of paregraphs 59 and 64-£ of nsc §906/1 encicsed 
with the reference merorandus of Septenber 21, 1959, 
subject to the following anenédments: 






(1) Fage 2 : In the last sentence 
of this subparagraph, insert the words "coli war and” 


between “Planning for” and "opposition". 


(2) Page 4, subparecre -b-(4); Include the Budget- 
Treesury version in the right coluwan, delete the S,ate- 
OCDM-Commerce version in the left column, and a44 the 
following subparagraph (5): 





"(5) Development of plans essential to national 
recovery in the evest of general var." 


Agreed to recommend to the President that the folloving 
be presented to the Council at the earliest practicable 
date: A report by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
vation presenting a general description of the anticipated 
effect on the current mobilization base program of the 
policy on the “Civilian Readiness Base” contained in the 
above-mentioned paragraph 59-b of NSC §906/1. 


NOTE: The actions in b and c above subsequently submitted to 


the President for consideration. 


The revisions of paragraphs 59 and 64-f of NSC 5906/1, 
as approved by the President, subsequently circulated 
to all holders of that paper. 
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President, subsequently transmitted to the Director 
OCIM, for appropriate implementation. 


The recommendation ia ¢ atove 


"Declassified for Publication in 
Foreign Relations of the United States" 
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(Mor cay. 


. = . . ~* ~< °¢ 
es . sat Be ose 3a = Ss & we -< s+ © & >= ws Att ‘es We » FF NSC Meewng 
oi i October. i reported tothe Presicent that Secrets tary oO: State Herter 
" * ~~ > ." ~ . - ; = : 
sresided in the 2osence OF the Vice Presigent. i discussed the action 


om the new mcbi..zaticn Sase paragraph which hac been agreed upon in 

« ecomumenced for his approval. I! pointed out to him 
that the mew parajrapn is Civicec inte two sections: one is what is 
called ‘Military Loj.st.cs Base’ and one on what is called the "Civilian 
Readiness Base. As fat as the Military Logistics Base was concerned, 
the M-6 months concept sas Seen abanconed and the period wiis be 
Something shorter. Alsd, ie Mi.itary section involves the addition of 
a directive on nuclear Gamage. FTinauy, tee new language, a.chough 

t that Defense ane JCS have accepted a 

new approach and will make separate analyses of general war needs and 
local war seeds. I reminded the President that in the past the JCS 
had taken the position that preparation for general war would serve also 
to meet the neecse Of 1oca. war. 


With respect to Civilian Readiness, i pointed cut to the Presicent 
that the policy now wou.e require & a state of reaciness of measures 
fos ‘eurvivel, speciiical.y including minimum civilian needs ané continuity 
of Government. With respect to recovery in the even: of generai war, the 
policy would direct planning towards this enc. I pointed out to the 
Presidest that no One a: the Moment was quite sure about the extent and 
nature of recovery measures and the Council had not felt it prudent 
direct that these be maintained in a high state of readiness. 1 also 
pointed out to the Pi -esicent that the action called ior a report from 
OCDM as to what the >lanning would involve so that the President could 
then have a judgment as to what measures should be directed. The 
President said he thoroughly agreec with this approach. 


With respect to the request tsa: OCDM maxe this r. srt, I 
indicated to the Presiden: that the Draft Record also requested Defense to 
report on the general effect of the changes in the military section. I 
indicated that 1 was encountering consicerable resistance from Defense 
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and JCS to the inclusion of this request in the Record of Actions largeiy 
at least on the ground that it was not specifically agreed upon in the 
Council meetin though | had indicated an intention to call for a 

mat tae JCS particulariy felt that too many requests tor 
studies were being leviec upon them by the NSC. I told the Presicernt 
that I was in negotiat: Wits respect to the inclusion of this reques: 

‘or a study, with the Olsdce of the Secretary of Defense and with General 
Twining, and that 1 woud include it if 1 could get their agreement; siher- 
wise, we would approach the problem in a different way. 

In this commection | told the President that we were having 
considerabie difficulty in getting ahead with some of the studies which 
had been requestec. For example, i reported that the Maritime Study 
nad come back without the factoring-in of nuclear damage and that I 

2 


had declined to accept the report for the Council. 
The President tren said that with respect to our problems ior 
" ~ - . 7 - : ‘ ™ 
the future, perhaps he would get Secretary Mckiroy ané the Chicis to 
> again. to sOme point removed from Washington and their statis, 


> discuss the question of where we were really going with respect tc 
our military establishment. He wonders whether we're facing up 


res istically to the sroblems ahead ane saié that he wae mot too imoressed 


* - ~* ot a - + = " , + a = , . - «2 
VitA the COMMNVUARON Of OUT MiNAINg OF the 58615 OC: TOLeS and missions 
‘ ‘ _- _— . 7 - 7. - + re ‘ * 7 kh Acoa@** - 
. bTese bee F SOTVILCOCE. ss eo, catec tO the resident that . thougn: he 
4 * “~* “vy . A = i+ 7 ; ‘ 
Chiefs were woraing very hard at their problems despite their 


y 
funcamental differances and the President agreed, saying that he thoug': 


. 


- 
> 

* » ™ \ + "hi a € a- € 2 @% hk « hea ion b&b 

Coat this Was A2VOUL tHe SesSL SET Os Chiefs of Stati taat Ae had Bac in Ais 


aGcmini stration. 


We discussed then some of the fundamental cifferences such as 
those deriving from the question of “how much is esough" of retaliatory 


Ca pawisity. 


2. i then reported to the President on the new policy for Finland. 

3. | reported to the President that i had cone nothing with respec: 
to recruiting members or staff for the new committee to review the 
teport of the old President's Committee on International Information 
Activities because Mr. Sigurd Larman had been out of the country and 
was due back only that day. Nowever, | had arranged for quarters and 
financing. The President said he continued to think weil of having Mr. 
Larman as the Chairman and authorized me to explore the matter 


with Mr. Larman, agreeing. Uf necessary, to write him a letter. 
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4. I then again discussed with the Presicent the proposal of the 
Institute for Deferse Ancilysis to broaden its interests and capabilities 
$0 that it might be in 
& position to maxe studies for the government in non-military fields just 
as it had done on weapons systems. I reported to the President that 


excest for OCDM the cepartments represented on the Council took a 


- ~ e : , "iti ’ Qn ’ 
sJe ec iOrm.Cc. SOCiads. 2MNC poO.ltcas fields 


Sie o ‘ . ™ 5 - . » 7 7 + . . >» 
rather negative ..ew of tne IDA proposal. i said to the Presidest that 
4, Was reopening <« s.estion because Il was still convinced that in some 
way We 8i0u.¢ tz -O .0Omg-Tange pianning, OF at sea st Chinxing, in 


™ . e .- ° °4 7 » | . 4 ‘ ‘.i mm} 
@cOmomic anc pO..t. ca. Ne.cs 26 well as in the military Meld and, . did not tiink 
- . > = - > ol ~ _ -* ; > - ; ay - = 
we 226 aCeGud.e. eet 2p te tee proo.em. furwermore, I reportec wat 
there was Ceveloping in many quarters an interest in such a thing and 
7 


descrivec to him as an example, the proposed University of Chicago 
sroup under the leacership of Dr. Bothwell andl said that something 


e : 
siffiilar was going on at Ohio State University and othr places. 


The Presicent then said that tis was the kind of thing that he 


- m 2 . - " * : ° ’ an) 2 a ™ : ‘ /_- 
Was TOW tOi7.4.! ads ~« sof ALS .\aTIOTAL Wass w OTT. 8 8107 for which, 
of course, he Sad Seer unable to get financing. I suggested to the 
24 , — P , . ‘ ‘ - 
résic 4 tf a‘ t ere sete .3 oe . pes sioaiaty oi we Sining the National Goals 
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the University of Chicago with Cie purpose of obtaining Sinancing. For 
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‘ acon - 4 tant 
GR arti Ds ms be Goce W OC es reaG inciCar.€@G eles wie £ oundations wou. «COad 
LAVOTAS.Y UPC Als propose. ii they were satlsiiec wits respect to .eacer- 
B57 2G &.89 Wits res pe > ~~ SOrne ESOT GO; SpOonsOorec.p OF interest OF. the 
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part of the Federal Gove rament. ne Presicent 


seemec interestec in this 
approach ar.di ollered to discuss it with General Persons. 
5. I then reported to the Presicent on my discussions with 


‘ 


Secretary Herter arc with Mr. George Allen with respect to the 
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objectivity of the Voice of Arse rica broadcasting in relation to th 
President's discussion with Premier Ahrushchev about jamming. 1 said 
that Mr. Allen agreed with the prescription but feit me still had some 


o 
~ 
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prose. rTr.s which he WOULG slhOe GISCUSECS Witla tae President. As an 
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example, he Cid NOt ANOW quite what to Co with @ Situation as was 

involved in Mr. Walter Robertson's speech to the United Nations 
concerning Comynunist China, which was made of course as an official 
representative of the U.S. This was not propaganda cooked up by 

USIA but simply the reporting of an event. However, Premier Khrushchev 
would probably taxe Offense atit. ihe President observed that he could 
see some of the difficulties but wondered whether the Voice of America 
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could not simply forcgo broadcasting this particular item to the 
Soviet Union but proceed with broadcasts to the Far East and Asia, 


5. I reportec tothe President that I detected mounting unrest 
vernmment but out of Government, about our organization 

r space activities. I said that there was not only an inherent 
friction between the mu.ttary establishment anc the space agency which 
would always Gerive :rom jurisdictional problems but there was 
beginning to be thougntful concern from outside of Government. As 
a amp cescridec the visit of Mr. Ralph Davies from the 
Management Consultant Arm of Klein and Saks, who offered the services 
a most effective organization within government. 
esicent that this matter was Mang precisely within 

ever, 1 said it seemed to me that this was becoming 

a very important probiem and one which would get increasing visibility. 


The President said that he had always felt that the emphasis on 
should Se on peaceful uses and that the Defense interest shoulée 
Op only when a specific military application was clearly discernible. 
that a cu estion of whether the Army Ballistics Missile 
ney should stay under t e At my or be transferred to the meee Agency. 
id ~ ha his personal view was that it should be so 
r. McElroy had demonstrated an interest in this 


matter by memorancum just before he lett on his current trip. 


Il asked the Presicent if he hac anyth ing speciiically before him 
on the general problem and he indicated that he cic not. I then agreed 
to discuss it with General Goocpaster. 


7. I then said to the President that I would lixe to talk to him for 

a few minutes about che posture, character and activities of the National 
Security Council in the next 15 months. I said that perhaps the problem 
might be stated in an over-simplified way: as to whether the Council 
should be an active or a passive body. I said to the Presicent that! 
wished to take the liberty of observing that for my own part 1 was eager 
to serve him in any way he found my services useiul; that I was not 
interested in being a custodian or a caretaker. I said that with resoect 
to what is now “wr a salle d "The Thaw" might require many revisions 
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of many papers if the thaw was really meaningful or if it was not, in 

the nature of the things we may have very little paper work to do in 

the next 15 months. In the last months of the Administration 

there would probably be little in the way of development of new policies 

and we would proba _y find ourselves running out of backlog. At 

this point the President interrupted to say that he did not think that ao 


the thaw really was a thaw and that he immediately saw no basis for 
contemplating sericus changes in our overall policies. ' 


I then said tothe President that he many times had indicated 
his impatience with too many papers and too much fussing with language. 
He replied that General Cutler had never been able to bring himseli 
to present matters to the Council for discussion but preferred the 
academic approach of wrestling with language. He said that whathe .. 
would like to do in the next 15 months would be to spend the time of the 
Council in discussing the major problems facing the Government. I 
then said that I would lixe to make three points: First, there wouid 
continue to be some policy papers, which the President acknowlecged. 
Second, that it was important that the discussion topics be dea.t with 
in some sort of framework or the meetings would be incoherent anc 
range over too wice a viriety of problems without being procuctive. 
Il reminded the President of the meeting following his stag dinner on Septernber 
10 in which the ciscussion was disorganized and ciffuse. He agreed, 
saying that unless there were some guidelines the Council would find 
itself discussing the World Series. Finally, I pointed out to him that in 
sore important matters there had been what 1 called "exclusions" that 
is to say, that he had expressly not wished the Council to deal with 


certain matters. 


L'referred first to disarmament and said that I acknowledged that 
the Council’ should probably not discuss disarmamen: until the Coolidge 
Reportis completed but at that time I thought the Council should get 
into this field. Second, I pointed to discussions for preparation for 
Summit meetings which had not really been discussed in the Council. I 
reminded him of the old Summit Committee which had not really ever 
been active. Third, I pointed out that the Council had really never 
gotten into serious consideration of all the problems relating to NATO. 
With respect to the latter the President said that this would be a very 
real problem for us in the months ahead because of the necessity of 
U.S. troop reduction. 


At this point the President said that he was still thinking about the 
Berlinand German situation. He said that if we make the assumption 
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that East and West Germany are not to be reunited in a decade, which 
sumption that can be made, then what 

is our solution for Serlin? Ne felt that we might get something which 

Chancellor Adenater could live with. The President feit that we should 

rces in Berlin as an indication that our 

has not changed at all. In any event, he felt that this might be 


appeared to him to) Se tie only as 


continue tO miainta:n suc 20 


The Presiden: then 2aic ae did not wish to think in terms of an; 
exclusions in the months aheac and that the Council shouid discuss every 


problem of consequence which was in its field of interest. 


The Presiden: tien said that he looked upon the Council andits \s 
for the next few months as follows: First, he would like New, +7 
né the Planning Board active in their respective roles. 

As for the OCS he wanted it to continue to study and review progress under 
ad siaxe 2 Gecision whether to recommend any change in 

the policies. On tre othes hand, he wished to keep OCB paver work at 


t 


a minimum aad OCS reports at a minimum, consistent with the guice- 


eviously established. 


As far as the Council itself, and the Planning Board are concerned 
he would like to devote a major portion of the time to an icentification 
on what is going on and what we should be doing about it and a discussion 


He felt that we shouid spend more time in Ciscussion, anc with 


ty topics Ciscussed there need not necessarily be a 


For example, he cited the changing face oiwar and what that means 
P —) o 
to us now and in the iuture. 


He said we were not adequateiy thinking of the great problem of 
the U.S. in sustaining itself in the free world which must grow in 
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morale and econo: 


He said that we must address ourselves to those countries on the 
periphery of the Eurasian land mass which the USSR can destroy without 
war. 


He said thet wits respect to whether the Council should be active 
or passive he hac never allowed any of the members of the Council an 
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This was one reason why ac 


excuse to be away irom tre Meetings. 
attended meetings regularly himself. If we were to Grift toward 


d 
ndance by deputies and under secretaries there would be nO point in 


nerefore continued to think of the Council as a 


y anc not as & passive one. 


_“ 


I then sumimec up the President, saying that on the basis o: 
this discussion, it seemed to me that we would be dealing in tne 
Council for the next fow montis with three main types of items 
First, of course, woule Se the necessary new policy papers or revisec 
policy papers. Second, te Council would devote itself more to tre 
discussion of major problems and policies which might or might not 
result i : tions. Third, out of the Council meetings in 


some policy decisions but that there would 
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- MEMORANDUM 








SUBJECT: Discussion at the 42lst Meeting (Special) 
ef the National Security Council, 
Thursday, October 15, 1959 


Present at the 42lst (Special) Meeting of the National 
Security Council were the President of the United States, presiding; 
the Vice President of the United States; the Secretary of State;the 
Acting Secretary of Defense (Cates); and the Acting Director,Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization (Fatterson). Also attending the 
meeting and participating in the Council actions below vere the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Acting Director, Bureau of the 
Budget (Stsats). Also attending the meeting were the Members of 
the Comparative Evaluation Group (Mr. Gerard C. Smith for the Under 
Secretary of State; the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence; the Chairman, President's Board of 
Consultants on Foreign Ictelligence Activities (Hull); the Special 
Assistant to the President for Science and Technology; and the Speciel 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs); Vice 
Admiral John H. Sides, USN, Director, Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group; Lt. General Earl W. Barnes, USAF (Ret.), Central Intelligence 
Agency; J. Patrick Coyne, Secretary, Comparative Evaluations Group; 
C | Brig. General Andrew J. Goodpaster, White House Staff Secretary;Mr. 
Richard Dubois, Weapons Systems Evaluation Group; Colonel Earle 
MacFarland, Jr., Central Intelligence Agency; Major John Eisenhower, 
Assistent White House Staff Secretary; and Mr. James S. Lay, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, NSC. 


For a summary and discussion of the rein points teken at 
the meeting see the File on COMPARATIVE EVALUATION GROUP in Mr.Lay's 
Safe (3rd Report) and the following Record of Actions. 


1. COMPARATIVE EVAUJATIONS GROUP 
(NSC Action No. 2004; Note following the Record of Actions fo: 
the 4O4th NSC Meeting; NSC 5908) 





Noted and discussed the third report of the Comparetive Bvelu- 
ations Group, pursuant to NSC 5908, as presented orally at 
the meeting by the Director, Weapons Systems Evaluation Group. 


2. QUTER SPACE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 





Noted the President's request that the Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Technology, with the partici- 
pation of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the Department of Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
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(, and other interested departments and agencies, arrange 
for the preparation of a study, to be presented to a 
joint meeting of the National Security Council and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council, appraising the 
relative capabilities of the United States and the USSR 
in the field of outer space science and technology. 








NOTE: The above action, as approved by the President as 
of October 26, 1959, transmitted to the Special 
Assistant to the President for Science and Technology, 
the Administrator, NASA, the Secretary of Defense,and 
the Director of Central Intelligence for appropriate 
implementation. 


3. HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF LONG-RANGE GUIDED MISSILES 
WEAPONS SYSTEMS 








a. Noted the President's request that the Secretary of Defense 

~ arrange for the preparation for the President during the 
next three months of a factual history of the developoent 
by the United States of long-range guided missiles veapons 
systems (including ICBMs, IRBMs, fleet ballistic miesiles, 
and aerodynamic long-range missiles). 


C ; bd. Noted the President's request that the Director of Central 
Intelligence arrange for the preparation for the President 
of a history of the development by the USSR of long-range 
guided missiles weapons systems, complementary to the study 
referred to in a above. 


ROTE: The action in a above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of Defense 
for appropriate implementation. 


The action in b above, es epproved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Director of Central 
Intelligence for appropriate implementation. 
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October 23, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 


October 21, 1959 neeties. 


Others present: Dr. Glennan, Dr. Dryden, Mr. Horner <2 
General Persons, Dr. Kistiakowsky, Xe 
Secretary McElroy, Secretary Gates, Dr. 
York, General Twining, Mr. Staats, 


Mr. Hagerty, Mr. McCabe, General Goodpaster 


Dr. Glennan said the group had come in to discuss the transfer of 
ABMA to NASA. Underlying considerations were tint there is not 

a clear military requirement for a super-booster, whereas in the field 
of space activities there is a need to go ahead with the development, 
and the program should be based on a single super-booster, At the 
present time there are two programs each of about $3/4 billion total. 
If these are put together the total cost would be between $3/4 billion 
and $1 billion, rather than a billion anda half, Mr. McElroy said 

this matter has been thoroughly discussed in Defense. The President 
asked whether Governor Brucker had been in these discussions. In 
this connection he said he had no doubt that Brucker was ready to 
carry on loyally once a decision was made, Mr. McElroy said that 
the Army is now out of the space business, and is well resigned to an 
alternative use of ABMA. There were two options -- to turn it over 
to NASA or to the Air Force. The JCS have looked at the problem 
and have concluded that it would be better to retain the agency in the 
Department of Defense. The office of the Secretary of Defense, how- 
ever, favors a transfer to NASA. 


The President asked how ABMA would handle the Pershing missile 

if this change were made. Mr. McElroy said that the Army can 
handle the Pershing missile other than at ABMA. Mr. McElroy 

said there are two questions. First there was now a divided project 
for a super-booster, and this should be consolidated, Second, there 
is the question whethe r ABMA should go to NASA or elsewhere. On 
these, he thought that the big booster responsibility should be shifted 
to NASA and that the ABMA group should be shifted to NASA to work 
on it. The President said he saw mo sense in Defense having a 
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super-booster project. Defense should take advantage of the NASA 
work. In fact, he saw no problem in this except the possibility of 

a morale problem at ABMA. Mr. McElroy commented on one 

further point. Over the years he said the U. S. has given fluctuating 
support to science. He acknowledged they had also given fluctuating 
support to defense. However, the Defense people thought there is 
better assurance of public support for a large booster project over 
the years if it is put in Defense than if it goes into a civilian agency 


La 


The Pres ident did not give very much weight to this consideration. « 







The President then commented that this shift will force us to fod 
on the development of a super-booster, which to him is the key to a 
leading position in space activities. Dr. Glennan commented that 
there will still be need for interim vehicles and for collateral NASA 
activities. He commented that if ABMA is transferred, with a 

$140 million budget for FY-61, he could foresee saving approximately 
half of this out of the consolidated activity. The President said 

that a caustic budget review of space activities is required. The 
question is one of priorities. He thought the super-booster is the key 
to successful competition and we should concentrate on that. He re- 
called his principle of attacking one enemy or one principal objective 
atatime. The NASA budget must go through the whole process of 
review. He recognized that there are of course many things -- instru- 
ments, payloads, dc. -- which must be brought along in order to make 
effective use of the booster when available. 


Dr. Glennan then presented the gist of the Defense/NASA proposal 
on the transfer (as set out in the joint letter of himself and Mr. 
McElroy to the President). 


The President said that this field breaks into three main elements 
in his view. The first is that we must get what Defense really needs 
in space; this is mandatory. The second is that we should make a 
real advance in space so that the United States does not have to be 
ashamed no matter what other countries do; this is where the super- 
booster is needed. The third is that we should have an orderly, 
progressive scientific program, well balanced with other scientific 
endeavors. He thought that these efforts should be carried out in 
agreement between DOD and NASA, efficient'y and wisely. To this 
end he thought this transfer was a good one to make, He thought, 
however, that there is need for Defense and NASA to do a real job 
with ABMA and the Army in order to get them to understand the 
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reasons for the transfer, and not only accept it but support it. 


Mr. McElroy said there will not be a perfect meeting of the minds. 
He anticipated that Congress will bring out whatever dissent exists. 
The President said he is more interested in good working relations 
between NASA and Defense. NASA can do a fine job of service to 
Defense, as NACA did before it. He stressed that this must be 
carried down and explained to the people really involved, however. 
He then raised the question whether the transfer should be announced 
at once or whether some time should be spent explaining it to the 
people involved. Dr. York commented that there had been so many 
leaks on the matter that an announcement seemed imperative. 





Secretary Gates repeated that there would be controversy over this 
in the testimony given to the Congress. The President intervened 

at this point saying it never would have occurred to him in his 
military service, once a decision had been made by higher authority, 
to make public his personal convictions where they differed from 
thie decision. He said he would like to see the next Quantico 
Conference devoted to loyalty -- to the principle that when a decision 
is made all join in carrying it out. Mr. Gates saidthat many people. : 
in the military service think that there will be a requirement on the ' 
part of Defense for 4 super-booster and would like to keep an "in- | 
house" capability for the production of such a booster in the Defense 


Department. 





Dr. Glennan said he saw two problems in making an announcement -- 
the first pertaining to the group at Huntsville and the second to the 
Congress. The President said that Congress will not have the 
courage to get into this matter if there is not too much dissemion 
within Defense. He then outlined the kind of announcement he had 
in mind -- stressing his admiration for the fine performance of 
ABMA, its tremendous accomplishments under Army aegis, and the 
need for bringing this talent to bear on a consolidated super- booster 
program. He asked for a draft announcement along these lines to 
be furnished to him for release later in the day Augusta, 
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SUBJECT: Responsibility and Organization for Certain 
Space Activities , 


The Secretary of Defense and the Administrator of 
NASA have agreed upon, and recommend to the President, 
certain actions designed to clarify responsibilities, 
improve coordination, and enhance the national space 
effort. The actions recommended below are consistent 
with the steps taken by the Secretary of Defense to 
clarify responsibilities and assignments in the field 
of military gpace applications within the Department of 
Defense. 


The Secretary of Defense and the Administrator 
have agreed upon and recommend to the President the 
lowing actions: ‘ 


af The assignment to NASA of sole respon- 
sibility for the development of new space booster 
vehicle systems of very high thrust. Both the | 
DOD and NASA will continue with a coordinated 
program for the development of space vehicles 


~y based on the current ICBM and IRBM missiles and 
a 


growth versions of those missiles. 


B. The transfer from the Department of the 
Army to NASA of the Development Operations Divi- 
sion of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, in- 
cluding its personnel and such facilities and 
*’ ‘equipment which are presently assigned and re- 
quired for the future use of NASA at the trans- 
ferred activity, ahd such other personnel, fa- 
cilities and equipment for administrative and . 
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technical support of the transferred activity 
as may be agreed upon. 


Cc. The provision by the Army to NASA of 
such administrative services as may be agreed 
upon to effect & smooth transition of management 
and funding responsibility of the transferred 
activity. 


The Secretary of Defense and the Administrator of 
are in agreement on the following: 


1. The nation requires and must build at 
least one super booster and responsibility for this 
activity should be vested in one agency. There is, 
at present, no clear military requirement for super 
boosters, although there is a real possibility 
that the future will bring military weapons systems 
requirements. However, there is a definite need 
for super boosters for civilian space exploration 
purposes, both manned and unmanned. Accordingly, 
it is agreed that the responsibility for the super 
booster program should be vested in NASA. It is 
agreed that the recommendations to center this 
function in NASA and to transfer the Development 
Operations Division of ABMA to NASA are independent 
of any decisions on whether either or both of the 
super boceter systems currently under development 
are contis:wed in their presently conceived forn. 


2. The transfer of the Development Operations 
Division of ABMA shall include transfer of respon- 
sibility for Saturn, together with 1960 funds allo- 
cated for the project, and transfer to the NASA 
1961 budget of such amounts as may be approved for 
this project in the 1961 Department of Defense 
budget. 


3. In carrying out its responsibilities, NASA 
will keep the Department of Defense thoroughly and 
completely informed on its booster program and will 
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be fully responsive to specific requirements of 
the Department of Defense for the development of - 
super boosters for future military missions as — 


requested by the Secretary of Defense. 


4. It is NASA's intent to center at the 
transferred activity the bulk of its space booster 
vehicle systems work, including an appropriate 
research and development effort, and ultimately 
substantial responsibility for NASA launch ope 
tions. 


5. It is agreed that NASA will provide 
support to the Department of Defense and military 
services at the transferred activity in the same 
manner as it now does at all other field centers. 


6. The management and employment of the 
transferred activity will be the responsibility 


of NASA, anéd no commitment is possible with 

respect to levels of staffing or funding for the 
operation. NASA, however, will make every pos- 

sible effort within its responsibilities and re- ‘ 
sources to utilize the capabilities of the Develop- ° 
ment Operations Division of ABMA. 


7. The transfer of personnel, facilities, 
and equipment will be on 4 nonreimbursable basis. 


68. The Department of the Army will provide 
and maintain on a reimbursable basis station-wide 
services as required by NASA within the Redstone 
Arsenal complex. 


9. (NASA will provide for c :tinuation, 
transfer, or phasing out of military projects 
under way at the transferred activity as may be 
requested and to the extent funded by the De- 
partment of Defense, and willundertake at the 
transferred activity such additional military 
projects as may be agreed upon by NASA and the 
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10. The Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and NASA, recognizing the valve 
to the nation's space program of maintaining at 
a high level the present competence of ABMA, will . 
cooperate to preserve the continuity of the tech- 
nical and administrative leadership of the group. 





ll. The detailed implementation of the ac- 
tions proposed will be accomplished through the - 
subsequent negotiation of cooperative agreements 
between the Department of Defense and NASA. 


The Secretary of Defense and the Administrator of 
NASA have reached agreement ind recommend approval of 
the above actions in the firm belief that the national 
space effort requires a strong civilian agency and 
program and a strong military space effort by’the De- 
partment of Defense, and clear lines of responsibility 
and authority’ if the U.S. is to employ ite bagt efforts 
in the exploration of outer space and to assure the¢ «* 
defense of the nation. i? ' 


4 


If the President approves the recommended actions 


eet forth in A, B, and C above, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Administrator of NASA will proceed immediately 
to form the necessary staff teams to develop the re- 
Guired implementing documents. 


“sy 





inistrator, NASA POT Secretary oF Defense 
OCT 30 1969 
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HEKORANDSS PON TH SUCRUTARY _ 4 
Fron: S/? - Gerard C. Smith Ti “¢ 


Subject: Forec Cute Discussion with Doo on ot 
Oetover 24, 1555 


I heve reso the acnorancun of the converrr- 
tion which you iad on Cctober 24 with 
Secretarier Anderson, Mcclroy and Gates abcut the 
possibility of force cuts &broad. 


Having given & pood Geel of attention for 
scte years to the subject rsetter of that conver- 
gation, I thougt:t that a (cw observations nicht 
be of bore Use. 


Il gather that the real erjurent for force 
witodrawale is based on economic pressures anu 
that the cllitery e@rgumente given are core or 
less reticnalizstions. If econonic factore 
require uf to webhen Anerican rilitery infivence 
abroac, 1 think it is most important that we not 
fool oureelves by rationeliging such retraction 
es beinc warrented by the militory situation. 


UT UOTZEOTTGNG IOJ POTITSSeTOSd. 


Seeretcry iculroy ie reported es havinz 
commented “* */* that a6 long ee the US was 
committed to the principle that any wer with tne 
Soviet Union was general war, «te need for NATO 
Gefenses Giministed.” . 
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You are eware that the principle relies on 
by Secretary Mcllioy hae in the peet several 
years come under increasingly leavy fire. Almost 
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two years ago Foster Dulles on @ number of occatiscns 
told tne Secretary of Defense anc the President that 
he believed this principle was obsolescent and that 

we should be developing a new sBtretersic concept and 

ullitary posture to implesent it. 


The Grift of Leeretory MeElroy's thinking eeers 
to be that it ics in the US security interest to more 
and more Gepend on the total war nuclear deterrent. 
For example, Secretary MNeLlroy if reported es sayinc 


that “there is o need to modify the shield and sword 
concept. 


This cen only mean that he favore a modification 
in the direction of the ‘trip-wire’ concept which 
requires fewer conventional forccr and places a 
heavier deterrent burden on the general war etrategic 
bombing capability. The NATO military euthorities 
believe just the opposite. They #re pressing for a 
build up of the shield forces. 


Tris problem is Girectly related to your efforte 
Gurin- the paet year to reduce Anerioa's dcependdace 

on the total war threet anc to restore some balince 

in our military esteblistment. As & result of your 
efforis, @ emall acwance in this direction was nade 

in Bacic hationsl Security policy this year. I 

believe thet eny move which will increase our dependence 
on the strategic bombing deterrent would be contrary to 
the new emphasis on maintaining balanced forcee which 
the Presicent approved onjy e few months ago. 


/ 

I an, eatruck by the likely effect of the force 
cuts on our limited war cepability. Irwin touched 
on @ very sore point indeed in stating ‘by moving 
gir gptreneth out of curope, we would limit US 
capability for responses to problems in the Nicdle 
kaet, @nc in the Far kast would reduce flexibility to 
meet local situations there." Such limitation is 
completely at odde with the policy which you have 


urged many times of beefing up our capability to meet 
limited situations. . 
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I think there is 8 good deci of sense in Irwin's 
point that there ie a degree ofeciizophrenia in at 
one ané the seme time moving in tie direction of nuclear 
test esuspension anc pursuing a trend toward increased 
Gevelopuent and dependcnce cn nuclear wetpons #2e & = 
result of budsetary and balance cf payment pressures. 
The statement on page 7 cf the report referring 
to “our rrowing dependence on nucleer weapons in 
limited war cituations” seers tc fly in the face of 
fhe recent Presidcntial decision calling for greater 
balunec’ in ovr military establishmer:. 


There is no comfort in Secretary McLiroy's asted 
belief that in we limited war situation the “use of 
tactical nuclear we pons would not necessarily start a 
general nuclear war. If there is even e 50-50 chance 
that their use would start a general nuclear war, I 
would think thet they would be completely ruled out as 
licite3 war weapons by the dictates of common eense. 


I stare Tom Gates’ expressed fecling that pernape 
the courapeous thins to do would be to raise taxes 
rather tnan permit budget considerations to recuc<e our 
military power. 


Tiere seems to ve to be no greater problem facin-~ 
this Government than whether or not to warp our 
military Ccoctrine and stunt our militery establishment 
to mee* temporary economic preseuret. we face the 
Biternative of whether to run tn uneertain risk of 
nome loses of confidence in tne doller or the certain 
risk of loes of donfidence in America's detercination 
to make common caute with ite allies and maintain a 
rational and credible deterrent to communist aggression. 
If thie happens, the stending of the American dollar 
an? e® creat Geel more beeides will inevitably be prejuciceJ. 


I hope that you will urge this line vigorously upon 
the President. It seems especially important that American 
military influence abroad not be reduced at this time of 
pre-Berlin negotiation and post-Khrushcheyv vieit. 
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lan EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Ob 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL (2) ; 
; #3 WASHINGTON 4 


October 29, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Basic National Security Policy 





REFERENCES: A. lISC 5906/1 
5B. WSC Action No. 21l4-d 
C. Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
same subject, dated October 8, 1959 


—_—-—-- 


The enclosed memorandum by the Director, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, is transmitted herewith for consideration by the Na- 
tional Security Council of the proposed. revision of paragraph 60 
(Strategic Stockpiling) of NSC 5906/1 prepared on the basis of the 
"Proposed Policy on Strategic Materials” epproved by the President 

lan in the Cabinet Meeting of September 11, 1959. The enclosed revi- 
sion is a substitution for that transmitted by Reference C, prepared 
in the light of conments by the NSC Planning Board. 








It is requested that each member of the Wational Security Council, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, and the Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, indicate his action with respect to the 
enclosed proposed revision of paragraph 60 of NSC 5906/1, by com- 
pleting and returning the enclosed memorandum form.* 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Washington 25, D. Cc. 


COPY October 23, 1959 


HLEMORANDUM FOR MR. JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary, National Security Councii 





Subject: Policy on Strategic Materials 


The following language is recommended for inclusion as 
Paragraph 60 of the Basic National Security Policy: 


A stockpile of strategic and critical materials 
as authorized under P. L. 520, 79th Congress, 
should te meintained. Objectives for the strategic 
stockpile should be determined on the basis of the 
time require for supplies of materials in a national 
a emergency to match essential needs of the emergency. 
Pend ine @é determination of tne essential needs of the 
nation after a nuclear attack (including reconstruc- 
tion), the planning pericd should be limited to a 
maximum of three years, provided that until such 
determination is made the "maximum objective” should 
not be less tthan..six months usage by the U. S. 
Industry in sowkeda of re ood demand, 


we 


| 


nae 
= 
The suggested language is in accord with tine policy on - 
strategic materials approved by the President following P- ° 
the Cabinet meeting of September 11, 1959. 18d? wae -. « 
lee, A. i.’ Pac. 

" - ag 
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Leo A. Hoegh 
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October 29, 1959 


MEMORANDUM 








SUBJECT: 22nd NSC Meeting 
Thursday, October 29, 1959 


Present at the 422nd NSC Meeting were the President of the United 
States, presiding; the Secretary of State; the Acting Secretary 

of Defense (Gates); and the Director, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. Also attending the meeting end participating in 

the Council actions below were the Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
(Scribner); the Director, Bureau of the Budget; and the Chairran, 
Atomic Energy Commission (Item 3). Also attending the meeting vere 
the Director of Central Intelligence; the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; the Director, '|.S. Information Agency; the U.S. Representative 
to NATO (W. Randolph Burgess); the Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs (Murphy); the Deputy Director; U.S. Information 
Agency; the Special Assistants to the President for National Security 
Affairs, for Science and Technology, and for Security Operations Co- 
ordination; Assistant Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; Assistant 
Secretary of Defense John N. Irwin II; the White House Staff Secre- 
tary; the Assistant White House Staff Secretary; Mr. Frederic Bundy, 
U.S. Information Agency; the Executive Secretary, NSC; Mr. Robert H. 
Johnson, NSC; and Mr. Charles Haskins, NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the main points taken. 


l. SIGNIFICANT WORLD DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING U.S. SECURITY 





The Director of Central Intelligence began his briefing by 
stating that during the past week - on the 22nd and 25th - two bal- 
listic missiles had been launched from Tyura Tam which had gone 4700 
nautical miles landing in a new impact area in the Pacific 700 miles’ 
from Midway. He reminded the Council that sometime back there had 
been two other “long” shots into this same area. He was inclined to 
credit Khrushchev's statement that these earlier shots had been over- 
shots. The tvs recent shots, however, had landed in the new impact 
area as planned. Using a map he indicated the course of these missiles 
and the loca'' on of the impact area. He reminded the Council thet in 
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( an earlier briefing he had described this icpact ares and the 
heavily instrumented vessels which the Soviets had positioned 
in this area for detection purposes. 


—_- 


In the case of each of these last two shots the vehicle had . 
been sighted during the terminal part of its flight by American 
observers from a nearby island. The first of them had also been 
seen from /merican aircraft; monitoring of the count-down had 
given us svfficient time to get planes in the air. ‘There vere 
no reports «s yet as to whether the second shot had been observed 
from U.S. aircraft. Preparation for these two launchings had 
been long ar’ elaborete. They may have had something to do with 
the Russian space program - for example, with the development of 
@ recoverable nose cone. The missiles had had a lower trajectory 
than they were capable of. If the trajectory had been raised, they 
could have gone farther; the Russians in future shots may there- 
fore have problems in avoiding coming too close to Midway. 





The Director indicated that the scientific office of CIA had 
been analyzing the Soviet moon photograph. The photograph vas 
probably genuine, and, if so, represented a technical feat of singu- 
lar importance. The Russians had had to overcome great technical 
problems in controlling from such a great distance the equipment 
which took the picture and transmitted it back to the earth. The 
photographs were being studied further. If the Russians should 

C | make the film available, more careful analysis would be possible. 
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ri 4. U.S. OVERSEAS MILITARY BASES 
Tse Actions Nos. 16/6, 2034 and 2070; Memos for NSC from 
Executive Secretary, seme subject, ated dun January 14 and 
March 17, 1958) 


At the end of the discussion of Moroccan bases, the President 
referred to the study by the late Frank Nash of U.S. overseas 
bases. He said that he believed that the base system should be 
looked at by an official who would go and study it every six months. 
He felt that we had our heads in the sand on the beses - the for- 
eign countries concerned were excited about national aspirations 
and sovereignty and we were in the position of being blacknailed. 
He noted that only this morning, in connection with the paper on 
Libya, it hed been indicated that we were likely to have trouble 
at Wheelus. He thought thet the base agreements which had been 

made ten years ago were beginning to be outmoded. We could not 
continue to depend on these facilities on the seme besis as in 
the past. He was tired, he said, of repetitions of formal studies, 
but he wanted someone to go off and look at the base situation and 
then to come back and report. Responding to the President's point, 
Secretary Cates said that he would have someone look again at the 
Nash Report. Secretary Herter suggested that enyone who west over- 
seas to survey U.S. bases should include the Prime Minister of 
Morocco in his consultations . 


4 The National Security Council: 


Noted the President's request that the Secretary of Defense 
designate an official to re-examine the U.S. overseas military 
bese system and review the findings and recommendations there- 
on contained in the Report to the President by the late mr. 
Frank C. Nash (enclosure to the reference mesorandum of Jam- 
ary 14, 1958), reporting the results of such re-examination 
and review to the President within six months. 


NOTE: The above action, as approved by the President, subse- 
quently transmitted to the Secretary of Defense for appropriate 
implementation. 


5. STATUS OF NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS AS OF JUNE 30, 1959: THE 


USTA PROGRAM (NSC 5912) 


Mr. Allen began his briefing by pointing out that the activity 
in which USIA was engaged was really an additional aspect of the 
conduct of our foreign relations. It had very recently been edded 
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( , as an ectivity of governments. Traditionally, cocmnications 

between countries had been on @ goverrment-to-governnent basis. 
If a diplomat apresled to the people of a country over the heads 
of the leaders, he would, in the past, have been rapped over the 
knuckles. Now, however, practically all governments vere speaking 
directly to the peoples of other countries. This sort of activity 
was growing very rapidly. Mr. Allen stated that some of those 
who were involved in this aspect of the conduct of our foreign re- 
lations had to remind themselves of the relatively small part that 
it still played in the conduct of those relations. Diplomacy was 
still the most important means by which nations spoke to each other. 
However, even those activities that were primarily importent es coa- 
munication between governments, such es the President's trip to 
Europe, had an important espect of communication with peoples as 
well. For example, one important aspect of the President's trip 
to Burope was his appearance on television with Prime Minister 
Mecmillan. This appearance had been credited with having an im- 
portant effect upon the outcome of the British elections. 


Mr. Allen then displayed ea chart organized on the basis of 
media and showing the share of the Commnist World, the Free World, 
and the U.S. in the output of the various means of international 
communication. He noted that 600 million books each year crossed 
international boundaries either through direct export or through 
publication by one country in another. Of this world totel 25 per 
cent was Communist, 75 per cent Free World. The U.S. accounted for 

C 17 per cent of the world total and USIA inspired publication of 3 
per cent of that total. USIA last year published 17 million books 
of which 9.5 million were in foreign languages and 7.5 million in 
English. Mr. Allen displayed examples of the books published under 
USIA auspices in foreign languages. He said that these books fell 
into two main categories: those dealing with Americanisa and those 
which were anti-Commnist. In most cases USIA inspires publication 
either by agreeing in advance to buy a certain number of copies or 
vy paying for translation and helping the publisher obtain copyright 
privileges. Ee also displayed student editions which were sold for 
as little es ten or fifteen cents. He said that the U.S. had often 
been rawhided on the grounds that the Commnists were flooding world 
markets with literature while the U.S. was doing nothing. However, 
in some cases the U.S. hed flooded the market to such an extent and 
put the price so low that the value of a book as paper was greater 
than its value as literature. Thus a book published in India in the 
Gujerati language had been distributed in quantities that were greater 
than the traffic would bear and as a result copies had turned up in 


the paper pulp shops in Bombay. 


Turning to the press, Mr. Allen pointed out that one million 
words a day crossed international boundaries of which 30 per cent 
were Communist and 70 per cent Free World. One-half of the total 


- ee 
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was accounted for by the U.S. and five per cent, or 50,000 words 
per day, wes accounted for by USIA. He noted that there were . 
10,000 hours of international broadcasting every week of which 25 
per cent were Cormunist and 75 per cent Free World. USIA accounted 
for 6 per cent. Referring next to motion pictures, he stated that 
2700 feature films are produced each year of which 12 per cent are 
Commnist and 88 per cent Free World. The U.S. accounted for 10 
per cent. USIA produced no feature films, only documentaries. 


Mr. Allen then went on to state that exhibitions were often 

the most effective way of reaching people. As an example, he pointed 
out that, when he first went to Belgrade as Anbessador, Tito had 
just broken with the Kremlin and had been afraid to show any sympathy 
with the U.S. The Yugoslavs would not go to the USIA Library. How- 
ever, USIA hed hed a display window on the main street which wes 
changed each week. When the people of Belgrade promenaded on this 
street every evening, the area around the USIA window was mobbed. 
Mr. Allen also noted that the Moscow Exhibition had been the most 
spectacular single incident involving USIA programs during the last 
year; it had been attended by three million Russians. fe noted the 
role of the performing arts in USIA programs end called attention to 
programs for sending American athletes and lecturers abroad. 


- Be pointed out that the people-to-people program provided a 
means through which the American people could make contacts with 
people with similar interests in other countries. He noted that 
the business community wes now getting into this program in a big 
way. He suggested that official visits were one of the most important 
ways of communicating with peoples and in this connection mentioned 
the impact of the Vice President's visit to the USSR on the Russian 
people. He again emphasized the impact of the President's trip to 
Burope on Buropean peoples and went on to point out that in the history 
of the U.S. no President had visited the area of Asia and the Middle 
East where one-half the population of the vorld lives. He noted the | 
speculation in the press that the President might make a trip to this | 
part of the world. He stated that, if the President should cake such 
a trip, it would greatly overshadow USIA efforts in its impect upon 
the peoples of this area in addition, of course, to its importance 
in providing opportunities for communication between the President 
and the leaders of countries in the area. 





Mr. Allen suggested that the Americen people and other peoples 
of the world were alrt to propaganda. In the light of this elert- 
ness USIA could take two approaches to its job. It might conceal 
itself as much as possible, making use of local publications, the 
furnishing of background information to local newspapers and similar 
activities. Often this was the most effective way of doing the jobd. 
On the other hand, Mr. Allen felt thet the main effort should be to 
make the label “USIA" something not to be ashamed of - something to 
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be respected. He believed that our efforts should directed 

( , toward creating a situation where people vould say “This is the 
American Government speaking and therefore what is said is correct, 
is true.” We should concentrate more and more on creating an at- 
mosphere where we would not be ashamed, but would actually be 
proud, of USIA. This atmosphere, he indicated, already exists in 
some places. For example, he pointed out that a newspaper publisher 
in Bombay had indicated to him that he considered saterial more, 
rather than less, reliable when it bore the USIS label. If we took 
this course, Mr. Allen suggested, it would tend to get USIA increasingly 
out of gray or covert operations. USIA would then not have to be 
conticoually withdrawing from positions or having to explain esbar- 
rassing situations. Other agencies of the government, he felt,could 
handle covert activities. 





Mr. Allen said that the business community was becoming more 
interested in building a better impression overseas and that Mr. 
Clarence Pandall as well as Mr. White of Republic Steel had been 
very belpful in this respect. However, there was still considerable 
resistance in the business comminity based upon the view that busi- 
ness should not become involved in working hand-in-glove with the 
government overseas. For example, Mr. Humphrey of U.S. Rubber argued 
that American business overseas vas highly regarded and that if the 
government got us into trouble overseas, it was up to the government 
to get us out of trouble. Mr. Humphrey did not want business tarnished 
with anything looking like government propaganda. However, some busi- 

C ness lpaders were working to get the business community to recognize 
that their overseas operations sink or swim with the U.S. posture over- 
seas. The Business Council for International Understanding, which ves 
to meet on Friday, had been helpful in developing people-to-people 


projects. 


Mr. Allen then referred to Voice of America construction ectivities. 
He stated that the principal construction underway was the big facility 
being built on the East Coast of the U.S. When this facility was con- 
pleted, we would be able to send a strong signal abroad even if our 
installations abroad were knocked out. Next in importance to this 
Fast Coast facility was the important relay base we vere building on 
the Vest Coast of Africa in Liberia. Liberia actually welcomed this 
facility. Mr. Allen noted that in some areas of the world listening 
to short-wave broadcasts was on the decline es local stations vere 
developed, but in an aren like Africa, where people were just acquiring 
enough money to be able to afford to buy redios, short-wave broadcasting 
was of increasing importance. In this connection he pointed out that 
Phillips had sold three thousand radio sets during the month of July 
in the Belgian Congo and that 90 per cent of these had been bought by 


Africans. 


Finally, Mr. Allen stated that those who were engaged in the USIA 
type of activity realize that sometimes the best policy is to keep 
quiet. For example, the State Department hed « year ago set up « 
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( group to do something about Antarctica. This group hed decided 

; that a conference should be called of the eleven nations that had 
worked in Antarctica during the Geophysical Year in order to de- 
velop e formula for continued international ccoperation. When the 
State Department note had been sent to the eleven nations, there 
had been talk within USIA of putting it on VOA and exploiting it 
heavily. Mr. Allen, however, hed taken « contrary position. He 
hed felt that if we hed started bragging, our ection vould have 

° been viewed as a propaganda stunt rather than as a real effort to 

get agreement and therefore that we would have prejudiced the changes 
of getting an agreement. He noted that there was now a real possi- 
bility of getting a solid agreement on Antarctica. 


The President concluded the meeting by telling the Council « 
story. He said thet e wealthy friend of his, who had recently died, 
had told his when he was 75 years old that he could not remeber any 
time during the 75 years when he had learned anything while talking. 
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The National Security Council; 


Noted an oral presentation on the status of the U.S. Information 
Agency program, by the Director, U.S. Information Agency, based 
upon Part 5 of NSC 5912 and recent developments. 


ge 
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MIMORAIOUM FOR ALL SOLDERS OF NSC S912: 


_ 


The enclosed Part 1 (The Military Progras) ts treme Te 
berevith for insertion tn NK 5912. 

Part 3 bese been given « epecial limited Gistribat.», and 
acorts to tt sboulé de op s strict meed-to-know basis. 


Jams &. LAY, Ih. 
Beecutive Secretary 
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NSC 5912, Part 1, THE MILITARY PROGRAM 





I CBJECTIVES UF THE MILITARY PROGRAM. 


The basic cational objective of the United States is to preserve and 
enhance the security of the United States and its fundamental values and insti- 
tutions. The primary threat to fulfillment of this objective is that posed by 
an aggressive and deeply bostile International Cocmmmiss. All elements of U.S. 


national power sust be resolutely directed toward seeting this Commmmist challenge. 


The objectives of the U.S. military programs, in support of the basic 
national Objective and is light of the primary threat, are to provide: 


; / 
An effective nuclear retaliatory capability, adequately safeguarieé 
and ready for immediate actioz. — 


An adequate continental defense systex!’ 


Eighly mobile and suitably deployed ready forces, vith the cap- , « 
bility to respond selectively and flexibly to local aggression, vsisg eo 
Jectives, 


veezeas (including nuclear weapons), as required to achieve nati 
to carry Out general war tasks. 


A capability of maintaining control of essential sea areas and air 
cogzunications. 


A cold war contribution of U.S. military power to reinforce and 
support, im appropriate ways, Overt and covert political, economic, psychologic 
technological and cultural measures. 


J 

Through FY 1960, the suclear strike forces of the United States will con- 
tinue to provide a capability to iaflict such loss and damage upon an enemy as 
to achieve a significant margin of advantage vhich, if exploited effectively 
im comajunction with other military operations, would permit the United States 
and its Allies to prevail in general war. Despite continued improvemest is 
the quality and posture of the nuclear retaliatory forces of the United States 
and its Allies, as presently programed, and within current expectation for 
Fiscal Years 1961 and 1962, Soviet technological advances will protably con- 
tinue to diminish the present margin of U.S. ailitary superiority. ca. 
oe @ continuance of present trends and programs on both sides, and 
vith so r technological break-throughs on either side in the intervening 
years, the most probable position will be that each side will possess cilitary/ 
strength of potentially decisive proportions... While operational factors which 
apply in the initial action may lead to advantage for either side, an advattage, | 
possibly conclusive, vill accrue to the side taxing the initiative. —- 
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Additional improvements have been mace in Worth American defense during 
FY 1959, p@tticularly in the areas of warning and Geease against the air ! 
oe threat; however, concurrent Soviet offensive improvezents have made 

any relative U.S. gaia questionatie. The North aserican defense systea is pot 

Sapabie of preventing an attack which could seriously damage the United States 

ETtNSugh {t stculd sé seniti casitly Wé§Fade any such attack and it does complicate 

seriously the attacxers’ probvless. 


The ready forces of the United States are capable of responding selectivel; 

and fliexI==y % 2 Local aggression and to seet the initial requirements of general 
war. However, while the over-all nuclear posture of all Services has inprovei, 
soderaization of sen-nuclear fire support bas sot kept pace. The scope and 
tiging of response to local aggression would be limited by a number of factors, 
iMtluding: the nature and location of the aggression, the degree to which sal- 
dePlsjment for initial tasks of general war could be accepted, the availability 
OPWSERsporie-ion, anéd whether or-meT huclear weapons are to be employed. The 
over-all military capabilities 6f Gur Allies to support U.S. and collective 
defense organisation strategic concepts possibly increased in the Far East 
during FY 195), but probably Gecreased on balance in the Middle East and has [| 
mot significastly changecé ia Europe. Capabilities of our Allies to assist 
in coping with local aggression vary from country to country. With few excep- 


tions, the capabilities of our Allies to assist in coping vith local cqqyeceses 
ia other than their own general area are very limited. 


‘The Unived States and its Allies are sanabie_of control} ing essential 
ate communications except on the periphery of the Soviet . Extreme cuff 





ty will te incurred is controlling essential sea areas until such tine as 
ome Soviet suttmarine capability [¢ reduced to manageable proportions. The 
mining, mine cOuntermeasures and harbor defense programs continue to be only 
partially satisfactor,. 


The military forces, as the largest segnent of U.S. population abroad, 
are capable of significant reinforcement of overt and covert political, economic, 
psychological, technical and cultural seasures to achieve national objectives. 
Although this capability has not been Sully exploited, increased a oe has 
been given to cold war activities and the U.S. position has thus been strengthen 
in several areas. 
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The Stratecic Air Command (SAC) has primary responsibility for suclear 
retaliation and is charged with exploiting U.S. current superiority in nuclear 
weapons and long-range del ivery systems against selected targets and target 
Systems at the ‘ourbreax of bostilities. Total SAC force has been uced fran 
bs (11 heavy, 26 medium and 5 reconn.) wings of bomber and reconnaissanc rera! 
at end FY 1956 to 43 (11 heavy, 26 medium and 4 reconn.) wings at end FY 1959, 
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one medium recommaissance ving having been inactivated. Programmed changes 

during FY 1960 will result in the inactivation of another medium reconnaissance 
wing and activ@tion of one strategic missile wing, retaining the total of 4} 

wings (camprised of 12 heavy, 27 medium, 3 reconn. and one strategic missile wings). 


Combat capability of SAC —- bamber Sis increased during FY 1959 
as two gore wings converted to Ss, dDringing to Y equipped® B-52 
wings. Two more redesignated wings are in process of being equipped with B-52s. 
By end FY 1960, 11 wings will be fully converted to B-52s, amd one additional 
wing will be im the process of converting from B-47 medium bombers to B-52s. 


While combat capability of SAC heavy bombers is improving through introduction 






of new equigment, the B-47 — bomber flee: approaching obsolescence. 
These os : amt have now been 
is service at y@ ; gone a ier safety-of-flight 


structural worn BE Woy to > extend their soalehenes. 


As the Soviet delivery capability increases, the vulnerability of 
SAC bases and is turn, the SAC nuclear retaliatory forces within and outside 


the United States, continues to bea a of zee som ere To reduce vul- 
perability, SAC disper are ted. The status 


of these programs is: 


l. Heavy bomber dis . Although there is a goal to have no 
more than one heavy rs om any one base, Se piped 
located on 13 bases. By end FY 1960, squadrons are dispersed 


36 
th three squadrons, three bases each with 
one squadron. (See Dispersal map, Sec. VIII). 


we ORS At present, there are 26 on 
15 bases. At Wings are programmed to be located at bases 
(nine bases each with tvo wings, and nine bases each with one wing). 

% Vi 


: 
3. rt. As of 30 June 1959, 268 vamers with associated tankers. 
were on continuous 15-minute alert. 1%, approximately 335 SAC 


TUBSTS with associated tankers are to be on continuous 15-minute alert. 
A test Of the atrtorne alert concept was campleted on 30 June 1959 and the results « 
are being evaluated. ae 2S 
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the TITAN and MINUTEMAN are progressing satisfactorily. The first TITAN squadron 
is programmed -by the Air Force to be operational by end FY 1961 and the first 
MOINUTEMAN 


Supplementing the SAC retaliatory capabilities are the tical 
huclear strike forces. In the , these forces consist of 3 ° 
tactical Fitere one ving of tactical bombers and 2 squadrons of MATADOR 
tactical missiles, all to continue in the program during FY 1960. In the 
“Note: An “equipped” unit possesses 50% or gore of authorized number of aircraft. 
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United Kingdom, Europe and the Middle East, tactical nuclear strixe forces 
consist of 6etactical fighter wings permanently deployed plus 4 squadrons 

om continuous rotation from the United States; ome wing of tactical bombers, 

and 3 squadrons of tactical missiles (2 MATADOR and one MACE). The tactical 
nuclear strike units in these areas are programmed to remains uochanged during 
FY 1900 except for converting one of the 2 MATADOR squadrons to MACE aissiles. 
Nuclear-capable tactical air forces in the United States, capable of augzenting 
forces overseas, consist of 6 tactical fighter wing valents which contiaue 
in the program through FY 1960. One bomber wing and 6 tactical fighter wings 
were inactivated during FY 1959. | 


Continuing progress is being mde in providing the above delivery 
systems with weapons and warheads having improved weight to yield ratios. 
Continuing dispersal of nuclear weapons to combat units in the field has 


improved greatly the operational readiness of our offensive forces. This 2 


ection, coupled vith streamlining of cur relesse procedures, bas reduced sub- 
Stant the reaction time o 8 counter enemy aggression. 
However, due to political denial of storage rights in certain countries, weapons 
allocated to some combat units are not imediately available to those units. 


Action is continuing to obtain the authority for dispersal of suclear weapons 
to those additional countries. — 


Certain -S. rees, vith the primary aission of maintain- 
ing control of essent sea areas cGmmunications, possess a s ic 
sucl retaliatory strike capability, This capability is primarily attack 


rrier striking forces vith a secondary capability in missile delivery fron 
surface ships and submarines. There are 14 attack carriers (including 2 sev 
carriers in “shakedown” status) an4_16 associated carrier air groups of which 
& to 5 attack carriers with their attached air groups are normally in position 
to strike assigned targets. Deliveries of new jet aircraft and sodernization ant 
aew construction of attack aircraft carriers have materially increased the 
Navy's nuclear veapon delivery capability. The & CVA $9 (FORRESTAL) class 
carriers bave markedly iocreased this capability im fleet operations. Included 
in the naval forces are which contribute to the over-all 


division in the Pacific (2/3 division in 7th Fleet and 1/3 in other Pacific 
areas) and one Battalion Landing Team (BLT) with Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean 
can contribute to a suclear retaliatory ty 

Two Marine aircraft wings and 1-8/9 divisions, all muclear capable, located 
withio CONUS are available for augmenting overseas forces. Fleet 

troope reinforcing the division in the Pacific had both 6” hovitzer 

JOHN equipment while the SLT with the Sixth Fleet was reinforced by an 8” 
hovitzer unit. 





system for which suclear warheads are stockpiled. REGULUS I 

installed in 4 sutmarines and 3 heavy cruisers. There are 11 other submarines 
equipped with RBOULUS radar guidance system (TROUNCE) 
of a REOULUS aissile launched from either a 
1960, ome more submarine will be equipped vith REGQULIS 
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to 1/2 of these ships are deployed and contribute to capabilities of unified 
cormands. = 


The first 5 ioeet Ballistic Miszi te (OM) suimarices authorized, 
for which soney vas appropria Ss, are rT construction. Congress 


appropriated funds for 4 additional FHM submarines is the FY 1959 budget, plus 

aiditional funds to lend assurance to the echievement of an effective early 

operational capability for the POLARIS missile. In December 1958, funds for 

one of these submarines were released for obligation in FY 1959. Exceliest 

et reas is the POLARIS missile development and the syste: 
Upport = 


programs. 


Nuclear delivery systems organic to deployed 3. es 
eontribute to the auclear retaliatory capability. Is near testa ae ' 
maintains 2 REDSTONE missile groups, § CORPORAL missile battalions, 5 HONEST 
JOBN rocket battalions, 5 HONEST JOM! batteries, six 200m gu battalions (to 
be reduced to 4 during FY 1960), nine 5-inch howitzer battalicns and five 3 
inch bowitzer batteries. In the Pacific, the Army currently saintaias one 
2c0en battalion, one HONEST JOY battalion, two 6&inch howitzer battalions, 
three G-inch howitzer batteries and 3 HONEST JOBN batteries. Wuclear varheads 
are stored in the immediate vicinity of the above units thereby insuring maxi- 
mum operational readiness. Nev weapons design a>1 missile check-out procedures i 
bave appreciably reduced reaction time. WMuclear delivery mits in the United 
States capable of augmenting forces oversems include one sedi:m missile command 
(SONEST JOHN and CORPORAL), one air transportable missile comand (HONEST JOHN) 
and one REDSTONE missile group. By end FY 1960, eight of the newly developed 
air transportable LACROSSE missile battalions will be available for U.S. Arny 
forces deployed in CONUS, Europe and Pacific. The planned transition from the 
liquid-fveled REDSTONE and CORPORAL missiles to solid propellant and all-inertial 
guidance system for the PERSHD and SERGEANT systems vill greatly improve mobility | 
ani reaction time. One SERGEANT aissile battalion vill also be activated during 
FY 1350. Current developmental progress of the PERSHDK missile indicates that 
it will have aa operational capability in FY 1963. 


In opposing U.S. retaliatory forces, the Soviet Bloc air defense 
system has the following general capabilities: 





l. Capabilities are greatest against penetration conducted 
during daylight and in clear weather, at altitudes between 5,000 feet and 
about 45,000 feet. 
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2. At altitudes above about 45,000 feet ena air defense 
capabilities decrease progressively as altitude is increased, except in the 
areas equipped with surface-to-air aissiles where capabilities are unimpaired 
to at least 60,000 feet. 
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3. At altitudes below about 5,000 feet, enemy capabilities 
éecrease progressively as altitude decreases and are protably seriously 
reduced at altitudes below about 1,500 feet. 
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4. Against penetrations conducted at night and umfer ccad) 


of poor visibility, the capabilities of the enemy system are greatly reduced 
because of the limited availability of all-weather fighters and surface-to-air 
missiles. 
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5+ Against varied penetration tactics utilizing altitucse 
stacaing, diversionary Ganeuvers, Gecoys, anc electronic coustermeasures, 
the capabilfties of tne enemy systes are Giziaished througn disruption anc 


saturation. 


she Ssegree Of advantage accruing to the United States and it 

@ulies as a result Of retaliatory attacaxs would desend on a suster of stra- = 
tegic anc operatiomal considerations, to isclude exe 
the asoust of warning of Soviet attac«, 
sobility or comcealsent afforded military forces and installations, par- 
ticularly those free which our retaliatory effort vould be launched. I: 
is estimated that enemy losses sustained as a result of a U.S. retaliator, 
attack would provice a margia of advantage to the United States and its 
allies which, if exploited in conjunction with other allitary operaticas, 
would assure eventual victory. 






B. FICELY MOBILE AND SUITABLY DEPLOYED 
TO RESPOND Sie o & 4 Eek -- Lt . 
Bs ee SS ES SSS | 


Ll. Cver-all Capabilities. 


a. U.S. Argy forces are capable of reacting selectively and 
flexibly and wits appropriate means to situations ranging from local aggression 
to general war. Integration of organic suclear delivery systems in the reor- 
ganized infantry, armored and airborne divisions has increased the operational 
capability of tne Army to engage in nuclear varfare. The dual capability of 
individual weapons systems has been isproved by a new high explosive warhead 
for HONEST JOMY rocaxet, which is sow available in limited quantities, and wil. 
be further improved by activation of LACROSSE missile battalions scheduled for 
FY 1960. Introduction of DAVY CROCKETT atomic veapon 
planned for FY 1901 will further enhance nuclear capabilities of Army forces. 
Exploitation of the helicopter, together with introduction of self-contaise, 
readily transportable combat units provides an increased degree of flexibility 
and mobility. The Army considers that principal limitations on effectiveness 
of Amay forces are: insufficient maspover and funds; lack of modersization of 
nom-auclear weapons and equipment; an insufflelency of combat support and 
Logistic support; lack of forvard depots, and insufficiency of adequate high 


speec troop 1: ft. 


b. Naval. Highly mobile and strategically deployed ready naval 
forces have the capability and flexibility to respond selectively and with the 
degree of force necessary to meet local aggression and to carry out general war 
tasks. U.S. saval forces have increased their cuclear aod non-nuclear capabdilit, 
which adds materially to the eTTéétiveness of the ready forces. The Navy has 
conticued integration of guided aissiles weapons systems into fleet operations. 
BULLPUP air-to-surface missile, a close air support guided missile, is now in 
the combat inventory of Atlantic and Pacific Fleets in limited quantities. 
Atlantic Fleet has a limited capability in surface-to-air missiles for fleet 
air defense with 3} TERRIER equipped ships and the USS GALVESTON now comiucting 
evaluation of TALOS shipboard system. All attack carriers are equipped wits 
SIDEWINDER and some with SPARROW III air-to-air missile squadrons for air defenses 
operations. Included in naval forces are Fleet Marine Force ground and air unitr 
with capad.lity to employ nuclear and non-nuclear veapons, either surface or air 
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launched. The vertical assault technique developed by Navy and Marine Corps 
no longer ties initial assault to the shore line but of troops 
quickly and sel ectively to points up to 50 miles — 








Capability to conduct vertical assault operations was increased 
materially by conversion of 2 CVS's to LPH's, bringiag to 3} the cumber of interis 
LPE's available. Ome of these ships is assigned to Atlantic Fleet and 2 to Pacific 
Fleet. Two of the LPH's are capable of carrying a fully combat-ready BLT and one 


helicopter squadron, while ome LPH is capable of carrying one-half BLT and one 
belicopter squadros. 


c. Air Force. There was a substantial reduction is 
of USAF tactical air wings world-wide during FY 1959. These forces 
fram a total of 45 wings at end FY 1956 to 35 wings at end FY 1 1959, 
reduce’ further to 3% wings Ot end FF 1960. 


the sumber 
were reduced 
and are being 





most pressing protlens in the tactical area concern the slov rate of 


modernization and the seed for improved ground environment systems which can 


control _effectively both air defense and tactical air weapon systems in overseas 
areas. 


———$————— 


4. Im the succeeding paragraphs the capable of 
responding selectively and flexibly to local aggress general war are 
treated by geographical areas. 
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vi in such « way as to Geter Soviet attack, 
or, if an attack occurs, to insure our survival as « free nation. Such pre- 
paration requires that the United States achieve and maintain, in collaborations 
with Canade ent other Piece ¥orld nations, a continental defense readiness and 
capability which will protect and permit the launching of our nuclear retaliatory 
forces, even in the event of surprise attack. Such preparation should: (1) Pro- 
vide warning to alert the nation to impending attack; (2) counter enemy subversive 
and clandestine efforts; (3) prevent the threat of suclear destruction from unduly 
restricting U.S. freedom of action or weakening national morale; (4) maintain 


in a condition of readiness the resources of the country essential to national 


B. ESTIMATED SOVIET THMEAT AND CAPABILITIES. 


1. Current Soviet capabilities for full-scale air attack on 
the continental United States depend mainly on their long range aviation. 
Although still consisting primarily of medium bombers capable of attacking 
the continental United States only through the extensive use of one-way 
missions, Soviet long range aviation has continued to be improved by the 
phasing-in of additional jet bombers, more realistic and larger scale training 
exercises, improvement of potential staging bases in the Arctic, development 
of in-flight refueling, end improvement of electronic equigment for ECM, bamb- 
ing, Davigation, and other purposes. Nuclear weapons storage sites have been 
identified at many bome bases of the Soviet long range aviation force and it 
is believed that suclear bombs are now the primary weapon of this force. The 
United States in an initial attack, 

@ major Soviet consideration, could 


2. It ie estimated that the USSR is developing and stockpiling 


@ versatile group of suclear weapons with yields ranging from about 1 KT to 
about 12 Mw. 


3. For planning purposes, it should be considered that the 
Soviets vill probably attain an operational capability with tem ICIMs in the 
first half of 1960, with « possibility of this occurring in the latter part of 
1959. 


4. The USGR probably now has « limited oumber of svtearines 
capable of launching subsonic, cruise type aiesiles vith « range of 190-200 
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—o of our forces to tates against « 


attack by air aaie weapon systems has progressively iocreased. This ff 
all increase resuite from establishment of North American Air Defense Command; 
installation ¢/ additional early warming radar coverage (including full activa- 
tion of Aleutian extension of Pcific DEW lines); provisios of more effective 
control of the air defense systee through eutocmation; increased coverage of the 
sea surveillasce system; and availability of improved weapon systems including 
those with nuclear warheads. Alihough U.S. air defense cambilities have 





our air defense system at very high end low altitudes and of utilizing electronic 
countermeasures, sabotage, and deception to contribute to their attack. The 
estimated Soviet initial limited ICEIM capability will provide an additional 
means of exploiting weaknesses in the continental air defense system. This 
system cannot be expected to counter completely ap all-out attack of the mgnui- 
tude which the Soviets are capable of launching a the North Americas 


continent. lutions to the 
priority basis as ng permits: 


1. Procurement, training and retention of the highly skilled 
personnel required by modern and increasingly complex defense systens. 








2. Detection of airborne vebicles at very high and very low alti- 
tudes, and development and availability of weapons which can be effectively 
weed at these altitudes. 


3. Development and implementation of measures to overcame or counter-~ 
act enemy electronic countermeasures. 


4. Development of a system vhich can be used in the defense against 
enemy ballistic missiles. 


5. Development of an effective and integrated sea surveillance 
system which will provide for detection, identification, and tracing of 
surface ships and sulmarines operating withis gissile launching range of the 
North American continent toward the goal of development of the capability 
t© establish control over the sutaarine or surface ship pricr to the launch- 
ing of its missile. 


6. Identification and engagement of hostile aircraft as far fron 
our borders as possible. 
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7. Means to shorten the long lead time involved in the campletion 
of programmed improvements to the syste. 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 423rc:NSC Meeting 
of the Mational Security Council, 


Thursday, November 5, 1959 


a 


Present at the 423rd NSC Meeting were the President of the United 
States, presiding; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; 
and the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Also 
present and participating in the Council ections below were the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury (Scribner); the Acting Attorney 
General (Walsh) (Item 1); the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the 
Chairman Atomic Energy Commission (Item 4); and Mr. Philip Ray 
for the Secretary of Commerce (Item 1). Also attending the meeting 
were the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the Under 
Secretary of State (Dillon); Special Assistants to the President 
for Foreign Economic Policy, for National Security Affairs, and 

C , for Science and Technology; the White House Steff Secretary; Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense John N. Irwin II; from the Atomic Energy 
Commission Brig. General Alfred D. Starbird, Edvard J. Block and 
Bruce Mercer; Howard Furnes, Department of State; the Assistant 
White House Staff Secretary; the Executive Secretary, NSC; the 
Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC; and Mr. Charles Heskins, NSC. 





There follows a summary of the discussion and the main 
points taken. 
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u, STATUS OF NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS AS OF JUNE 30, 1959: 
TRE ATOMIC EX 
(NSC 5912; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, subject: 
“Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy” transmitting Report by AEC 
and State on Implementation of NSC $725/1, dated September 2, 1959) 








Mr. Gray said the Planning Board was examining all of the status 
reports, tut head decided that some of them need not be scheduled for 
Council @iscussion. However, the Planning Board thought the APC Re- 
port should he discussed by the Council because it deals wi’h one of 
the major national security progrems. Mr. Gray then called on Mr.!cCone. 
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f Mr. McCone said he would treat the highlights of the AEC 
program of $2-3/% billion, 70-75 per cent of which is designed 
oo eee See ae See es eee ee 
tended for peaceful purposes. Turning to uranius 
and deliveries, i. fain Gheihensh Goh Gheenadal @ Gxt aab- 
ting forth estizated uranius deliveries teased on domestic, over- 
seas, and Canadian commitzects. He indicated that through recent 
stretch-out agreementr with domestic suppliers and the Canadian 
Government we would be able to reduce our requirements in 1960, 
1961 and 1962, increasing them in 1963, 1964 and 1965, thereby 
substantially decreasing end leveling oC? appropriations for urae- 
ium Geliveries. Despite the reduction in ureniun 
the U-235 production rate would be maintained by the CASCADE in- 
provement progran and by a recycling the cost of which would be 
omly half the cost of uranium procurement. Savings betveen uran- 
ium commitments for 1960 es against 1967 would amount to approxi- 
mately $360 million. Mr. McCone believed the progran 
coulé adequately ceet present military requirements for ureniu, 
but wes uncertain about the new requirements which had just been 
presented by Defense. 


Again displaying @ chart, Mr. McCone indicated that plutonius 
production was slightly in excess of requirements nov, but thet in 
1962 we would be short by an insignificant factor in the amount 
necessary to meet military requirements. He concluded, however, 
C that our plutonium production program was satisfactory and that 
- through improved processes we could produce more plutonium if 
necessary. 


Mr. MeCone remarked that our nuclear weapons program hed been 
discussed in cetail a few months ago with the President and eccord- 
ingly would not be covered in detail in his briefing. 


Mr. MceCone cext turned to naval muclear propulsion. Re indi- 
cated that by December 31, 1959 we would heve one POLARIS and eight 
other nuclear subcarines; by December 31, 1960 we would have five 
POLARIS and thirteen other nuclear subswarines. The GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
the first POLARIS submarine, will be undergoing sea trials in the 
near future. The nuclear-povered cruiser LONG BEACH should be oper- 
eating by the end of 1960, efter launching this spring end sca trials 
in July. The nmuclear-powered eircreft carrier EXTERPRISE end the 
muclear-powered destroyer PAINERIDGE should be operating by the let- 
ter pert of 1961. ‘The naval ouclear propulsion progran wes summarized 
as consisting of six land-besed prototype reectors, 37 subearines, 
and 3 surface vessels. Mr. McCome concluded his remarks on maritime 
muclear propulsion by indicating that minor modifications in design 
were being made in the N.S. (Moclear Ship) SAVANE, 
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( In passing, Mr. McCone remarked that we have ei fit or nise 
military package power plants in various sizes and types and 


indicated that they were yperticularly important in view of their 
significant contribution to technology. 


Mr. McCone then briefly described the PIUTO, ROVER and SNAP 
devices and the air muclear propulsion program. He recalled to 
the President the thermo-couple principle which vas embodied in 
one of the SNAP devices shown to the President, and indicated ve 
were developing more of this type. All of the SHAP devices are 
being utilized for euxiliary power in space vehicles. A careful 
review is being made of the SNAP progrex, which will run ‘to $300 - 
$400 million from the point of view of cost and effectiveness as 
compared to other power sources such es solar heat. PLUTO in- 
volved the development of a ram jet to propel low-level unmanned 
supersonic missiles. Three to four years would be required for 
the development of this ram jet, but the program offers good pros- 
pects. ROVER is a muclear propulsion system for a space vehicle; 
again three to four years of development will be required before 
its full possibilities are known. Mr. MeCone recalled to the Presi- 
dent a recent review of the aircraft nuclear propulsion progras 
and indicated that the development rather than the hardvare stage 
of the program is being emphasized as a result of such review. He 
said we had developed a reactor which would fly a plane, but the 
reactor would pot fly the plane very vell. By postponing the hard- 

4 ware stage two or three years, we could probably develop a better 
. reactor for aircraft propulsion. Mr. McCone thought thet the Rus- 
siens were probebly coming to a similar conclusion. He noted thet 
the Russians were somewhat evasive in this area, but believed they 
had been unable to solve the ceranics problem and did not consider 
it likely they would surprise us with a technical break-through is 
aircraft muclear propulsion. 


— — —— 


Mr. McCome then turned to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Re displayed charts comparing the nuclear power progran of the U.S. 
end the USSR. During his Moscow trip he hed learneé of various 
Slippages in the Soviet power program and believed that these re- 
sulted from Russian awareness of the difficulties and the cost as- 
sociated with the development of muclear power. The Soviets are 
apparently cutting beck or slowing down all phases of their pover 
reactor program except for those projects which are already so far 
advanced in construction thet it would be uneconomical to waste 
the work already dome. The Chairman believed that we were well 
abead of the Soviets in our domestic power programs. He noted in 
particular that the DRESDEN Reactor was the largest in the vorld 
weed exclusively for electrical power. When completed, the U.S. 
power reactor program would have a capacity of approximately one 
million KVE. | 
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Ps The President said that Khrushchev during his visit here N+ ko [. 
hed rerarked that the Russians were eliminating ea lerge number : 
of projects in their nuclear power program. 


Mr. McCone seid the Soviet slow-down did not, however, apply 
to the peaceful uses research program, which was broadly based 
and competently staffed. He had been particularly impressed during 
his trip to the USSR by the ability of the Soviets to manage and 
direct their technical personnel, to make prompt decisions, and to 
carry them out very quickly. He cited their completion of construc- 
tion of the OGRA, a large controlled thermo-nuclear device, within — 
eleven months of the dete of initiating design. The AEC was care- 
fully reviewing means of improving U.S. ability to direct its tech- 
nical effort, a review that might be helpful in other areas such as 


space. 


Mr. McCone concluded his briefing with a discussion of our 
high energy physics program, an erea in which we are well ahead 
of the Russians. In connection with our four high energy acceler- 
ators, Mr. McCone said a careful review was being made of the 
Stenford accelerator to resolve some technical problems, such as 
the question of whether the accelerator could withstand earthquakes. 





The Fresident asked whether it would not be wise to remove 
expensive equipment from tunnels in an earthquake area. Mr.McCone 
C seid some scientists believed that the tunnel would not be ruptured 


by an earthquake. 


The National Security Council: 


Noted and discussed an oral presentation of the status of 
the atomic energy program, by the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission, based on Part 3 of NSC 5912 and recent 
developments. 


fam bap 


MARION W. BOGGS 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
November 5, 1959 


Dr. Kistiakowsky fore, 
General Goodpaster " 

> 

Ney ,* 


The President said he had had a question on nuclear weapons 
testing at his press conference. He had brought out that the 
problem of atmospheric testing can apparently be managed. 

The Soviets now seem to be ready to have serious technical 
discussions concerning inspection of underground testing. Dr. 
Kistiakowsky said that the problem is extremely difficult. The 
McRae report brings out that there is no immediate need for the 
resumption of testing, but that over the longer term testing will 
give valuable progress, the nature of which cannot be estimated 
now. In his judgment the questions regarding suspension of 
testing are now a matter of political judgment rather than technical. 
Although the safety test question had been emphasized a great deal, 
in actual fact it is not of great importance since the tests may be 
conducted with zero or essentially zero yield. In addition, there 
will always be some possibility of nuclear accident, and the 
problem recently raised is probably not of tremendous importance. 


After an explanation of possibilities for nuclear accident by Dr. 
Kistiakowsky, the President commented that the possibility 
seemed to be greater than he had previously realized. He 
summed up his instructions regarding the safety tests as telling 
the AEC to go as far as they can without risk of a nuclear explo- 
sion. When they reach the point of risk they are to come back 
to him. He emphasized that they should get on with this testing 
and not try to get into political questions. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky said the President's Science Advisory Committee 
has put the greatest amount of study to date into military R & D 
budget. He will be taking up their findings with Dr. York and 
Secretary McElroy. The group will then be ready to come in and 
see the President. 
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The President said he is getting the impression thai disarmament 

ia not possible in the nuclear field. Probably we must get better 

and better weapona of our own in that field. At the same time 

he thinks that our concept of defending all around the world will 

not work. It is not practicable and is too great a burden for us. 

Mr. McElroy is planning to cut 14 air squadrons and 50,000 

men in the Air Force. He feels that a new conception of defense 

is needed involving greater reliance on the deterrent. We must 

be able to return a tremendous bluw. Short of that, a few mobile 
forces and a few carriers to move out from a central reserve must 
be provided. He does not think we can have such a thing as a perfect 
defense. Dr. Kistiakowsky said that without some military con- 
cepts, his group finds it impossible to make the judgments which 
need to be made in the scientific field. He was happy to see 

that their thinking runs along the line of the President's. The 
President said our great problem is that our geople want to do 
everything, and to start programs in all directions. Dr. 
Kistiakowsky said that in the field of strategic attack, for exarmple, 
if everything were done that is now being planned and programmed 
we would have a fantastic overkill capability. 





Dr. Kistiakowsky next said that there is evident need for a policy ’ 
staterment on space activities, since there is great confusion 

around the country. The President asked for a draft of a state- 

ment that he might make, either at a press conference or other- 

wise. Dr. Kistiakowsky said he would prepare one. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky referred to troubles the Titan program is having. 
There has been an eight-month flight delay. The program is 

not in good shape, and the failure is essentially managerial. The 
Martin Company is spread over too many projects, A group from 
BMD is now taking over the Denver plant, at least long enough to 
put it on its feet. He said there is a good chance that they will 

still catch up with their schedule. The President said this is 

most surprisiy.* to him since the Denver plant was most impres- 
sive, and that people (including me) had told him that the Titan was 
a better missile than the Atlas. Dr. Kistiakowsky said that it is. 
The problem is not one of design, but one of management and 
production. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky next said that the Federal Council for Science 
and Technology is making some progress, putting emphasis for 
example on oceanography, materials research and the atmospheric 
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sciences. The Council gets agreements in principle, but little 
then seems to happen. There are obstacles in practice, many 
of them genuine, since the agencies have their own fields and 
laws. Progress is very slow and laborious. 


The President said that if this situation is due to specific 
obstacles or attitudes, he will take quick action if the group will 
simply advise him where action is needed. If on the other hand 
it is just due to the nature of our enormous federal government, 
and its built-in bureaucracy, then all he could advise is to keep 
nagging. Dr. Kistiakowsky said he believes it is almost entirely 
the latter. He said there is, for example, no uniformity in 
practices regarding grants and aids to private research. Some 
grants include provision for construction of facilities; others pro- 
hibit this. The President said there would seem to be need for 

a group, perhaps under Dr. Kistiakowsky, to survey these grants 
before commitments are made, against such questions as whether 
adequate talent -- both individual competence and aumb ers of 
people -- exists. In many cases mediocre talent is no good at 
all. He could take a look at the programs at Defense, at AEC, 
Agriculture and Public Health Service as a start. A very exact 
and clear-cut check should be made as to whether talent exists, 
whether it will have to be robbed from other programs, whether 
skills are of secondary caliber, etc. Dr. Kistiakowsky men- 
tioned in this connection that he is coming to believe that the real 
question regarding technical manpower is whether there is in fact 
a shortage. He knows of great hoarding by industries. Defense 
contracts in fact encourage this since they are on a straight cost 
basis. The President asked Dr. Kistiakowsky to give him the 
questions and suspicions that he has. He said he would be quite 
meady to get the senior officials of Defense and the AEC in to his 
office and ask therm to explain this. 


A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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Decermber 1, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
Novernber 17, 1959 


Others present: Dr. Glennan, Genera) Goodpaster 


Dr. Glennan said the ABMA t-ansfer is going very well. He 

is receiving excellent cooperation from the Army and expects 

to have detailed papers ready before Congress reconvenes. He 
foresees certain problems when the Congress does reconvene. 
Although the big booster project is now being cleared up, there 

is still confusion regarding duality of management of the space /* 
program. He then read to the President excerpts from a ( 
memorandum on space organization (copy attached). 4 


The President said he regards tk \rganization as having 

a major role in proving out what.an be. + in the field of space 
boosters. The military forces can then ta’ +> over developments ; 
which they regard as having promising military applications. 


The President suggested that Dr. Glennan next take up with the 
Department of Defense the proposals he had outlined. He said 

he was not aware of the great confusion to which Dr. Glennan had 
referred. Dr. Glennan said this is a concept the newspapers 

are trying to create and the Congress is trying to exploit. The 
President said it is quite acceptable to him to try to clarify the 
situation. This effort should not, however, be put on the basis 
that the Soviets hit the moon or took pictures of it. In his mind 
the real question is what should we -- the United States -~- do. 

It seems that everything centers on the development of the big 
booster. He thought we should take one or two particular projects 
that we want to carry out and concentrate on those. Dr. Glennan 
said that the greatest problern is how to get into a real perspective 
regarding space that makes sense. He thought a Presidential 


public staternent is essential. 
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The President said that such a staternent could be very brief. 

He would simply state what the law meant to those who pro- 

posed it. This could be put into proper language and placed 

before the American people. As to the budget and the program 

for space, he said he felt that should be thought out very care- 

fully. He does not like the idea of growing and growing with no 
foreseeable limit. Instead we should try to find a level that 

seems about right. Dr. Glennan said that to develop payloads 

for the Saturn missile will take about three years and will be 

quite expensive. The building of a booster puts a “hump” in 

what would otherwise be a steady or level curve. The President 

said that the field of payloads is not an entirely new one. He { 
did not think that we have to carry on expensive testing of Atlas, ‘ t, 
Titan, etc., just to hit the moon since these are being well . 
checked out by the military forces. Dr. Glennan said he has one 
more immediate space shot in view -- an attempt to orbit the moon 
using an Atlas-Able missile. Beyond this all others are scientific 
shots, for the study, exploration and investigation of space 
phenomena. 


The President then spoke of his desire to s¢e our country put on 

a sound fiscal basis. Sputnik gave a surge to defense spending 
from which we have not recovered. He said that if he has to 
approve another unbalanced budget he would be obliged to regard 
his Administration as discredited, He thought the key to our space 
program was the Saturn or the big booster. The job from now 

on is to develop it at a carefully determined speed, to decide 

what kind of instrurmentation we would like for it to have, to con- 
sider how much of this has already been developed and what else 

is needed. He would concentrate on these tasks. 


Referring again to the question of reorganization, Dr. Glennan 
said his proposal involves certain changes in the law including 
the elimination of the Space Council, the setting up of a NASA 
General Advisory Council, and the establishment of a Military 
Applications Committee, wholly within Defense, in lieu of the ex- 
isting civilian military liaison committee. 


The President recalled that Congress had wanted to put the 


responsibility directly om the President for deciding what would 
go into NASA and what into Defense. This part of our job is 
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very much behind us, and it would seem that there is less need 


for the Space Council and for this activity of the President. 
He asked Dr. Glennan to try to work the matter out with the 


Secretary of Defense, and if the latter agreed get the proposal 
published and on the record. 





The President told Dr. Glennan there is one thing he would like 
very much to see and that would be for Dr. Glennan to put his 

face sternly against the working of Parkinson's law, to hold his 
staff strictly limited to essentials. Dr. Glennan said this is 
difficult in the case of the ABMA since the Von Braun group 
increased about 1000 in the last year. He doubted that he could 
cut it back this year but would do so next year through not putting 
work there. Finally, Dr. Glennan said he would like to have a 
new name for the ABMAcenter. There are not many names 

of people farnous in space activity. He asked whether the 
President would be favorable to naming it the George C. Marshall 
Center. The President said that he would, even though there was 
not much logical connection. Dr. Glennan said the matter 


would be studied further. 


A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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. DEPARTMENT OF STATE beos 
Poucy PLranxinc Starr CA ae 
TOP _SECKET AIS November 18, 1959 wt 
rt 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE Y / 
Prom: S/P - Gerard C. Smith 


Subject: Long-Range Security Policy 


INTRODUCTION 


I believe that an essential element of an 
effective foreign policy is a respected military 
force with appropriate strategy for its use. 


I am concerned about the damage to our foreign 
policy to be expected from our likely military 
posture in years to come if current trends are net { 


changed. 


For several years, the Secretary of Defense 
has indicated in reports to the National Security 
Council that the US is losing its margin of 
military superiority over the Soviet Union .2/ 
During these same years, however, forward military 

have given no prospect of a@ change in 
these trends. 





1/ In the Department of Defense status report as of 
June 30, 1958, it was estimated that ". . . recent 
Soviet technological advances and the concurrent 
quantitative reductions in U.8. forces have com- 
bined to diminish that margin of U.S. military 
superiority. If these trends continue, it is 
estimated that this superiority will be lost in 
the foreseeable future.” 


UT VOTZEOTIGnd 203 pets TSsselood, 


The latest status report [June 30, 1959] is more 
specific. "By the end of FY 1962, with a cen- 
tinuvance of present trends and Se on beth 
Sides, and with no major technological break- 
throughs on either side in the intervening years, 
the most probable position will be that each side 
will possess militery strength of potentially 
decisive proportions.” 
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The Department of State for several years 
Z has believed that present military policy is 
d wrong. During these years it has tried without 
success to modify our almost complete dependence 
+ on nuclear weapons. 


The latest effort was on April 25, 1959, when 
you submitted to the Secretary of Defense the 
Summary Statement of Foreign Policy Requirements 
Bearing Upon US Strategy” [copy attached). This 
statement was later submitted to the NSC as the 
views of the Department of State. It is generally 
recognized that these requirements were not met in 
the military paragraphs of the basic policy paper, 
approved by the President on August 5, 1959. This 
basic paper expressly states that military policy 
was not thereby changed. 


The purpose of this memorandum is to focus 
attention on the impending loss of American military 
superiority and to urge that a new long-range effort 
be made to halt present trends. 


I. THE NEED 


As the nuclear weapons balance between the US 
and the USSR evens off, it seems that the chances 
will become smaller that nuclear weapons can be | 
usei effectively by the US in wars in the Middle 
East, Far East and Southeast Agia. Since we did not 
use nuclear weapons in limited war when we had, in 
effect, a monopoly, it hardly seems likely that we 
would use them after losing the monopoly. It also 
seems quite unlikely that the USSR would initiate 
the use of nuclear weapons in @ limited aggression. 

Under such circumstances, a tacit ban on the first 
use of meclear weapons may well come about. 
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In order to retain military influence around 
the world at a time when both sides will probably 
be deterred from using nuclear weapons, we should 
develop @ significant non-nuclear military force 
while retaining an adequate nuclear retaliatory 
force for insurance. The existence of a significant 
non-nuclear military force may also be a necessary 
condition precedent to getting on with safeguarded 
nuclear disarmament. 


Ii. THE CAPAB 


It is gradually being recognized that there 
is no inherent lack of conventional force capability 
in the free world. American example and strategy 
have been the key influence in free world military 
thinking. This example and strategy have not put 
& premium on conventional force build-up by 
industrialized countries. 


Now, however, the strong economies and reviving 
peoples of Western Europe have the manpower and the 
industrial potential to support non-nuclear forces 
adequate to deter or to hold off a Soviet conventional 
attack in Europe. The missing element seems to be 
American leadership and incentive and determination 
here and abroad to make the necessary effort. 


Non-nuclear deterrence of Chinese communist 
aggression in the Far East is obviously a tougher 
problem. However, it should be well within the 
bounds of possibility for the combined beefed-up 
conventional forces of the US, the UK, Japan, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and the free Southeast 
Asian countries, as well as the present forces of 
the Chinese Nationalists and the Republic of Korea, 
to deter or stand off Chinese communist conventional 
attack. 


The Korean war occurred at @ time when the US 
was the only free nation with any real military 
power. In the coming era, the situation could be far 
different. We have many allies with large non-nuclear 
force potential. 
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Ill. THE PROSPECT 


It must be admitted that there would be great 
difficulty in moving away from our present policy of 
threatening to use nuclear wea to deter any 
kind of aggression. There still may be substance 
to the argument that the continuing threat to 
employ nuclear force keeps down the risk of war. 
But with each passing month, this nuclear threat 
becomes less credible and the temptation to the 
communists to resort to limited force will increase 
if tome supplementary deterrent is not developed. 





Certainly it will require a great wrench to 
our post-war accustomed gwanner of thinking about 
the role and nature of forces in free worid defense 
to face a future without leaning so heavily on the 
crutch of nuclear weapons. 


Our great dependence on the nuclear deterrent 
has lulled Americans into forgetting that in the 
last analysis their security is no greater than 
their will to fight for their country. Nuclear 
weapons have obscured this responsibility. Nuclear 
weapons have aleo permitted budgetary mtionalize- 
tions, which in turn only increased our nuclear 
dependence. 


If we are to affect the trends which the Joint 
Chiefs anc the Secretary of Defense find are decreas- 
ing our relative military power, we will have to find 
ways of breaking out of this blind circle. We will 
have to find the dynamism to support a different 
military policy. That same new dynamism will be 
essential if we are to keep freedom alive in the rugged 
peaceful competition with communiss which lies ahead. 
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In view of our deep commitment to nuclear 

weapons, it will take a relatively long time to 

get away from excessive dependence on them. There 
will be many painful “with¢rawal symptoms”. But 

the switch is within the bounds of possibility-- 

and within a reasonable time span. <A recent paper 
prepared at a high level in the Pentagon included 

the following statement: “. . . it would be at least 
five to ten years before the U.S. military establish- 
ment could be converted to a modern non-nuclear 
force capable of deterring or fighting a general war.” 


President Eisenhower's great dedication to the 
cause of peace and his expressed wish to leave a 
segnes of constructive thinking for the future may 
offer the combination necessary to start the turn 
away from our present military stance. A “respectable” 
military posture not based almost entirely on the 
total-war threat might in the long run be of even 
greater significance for peace than the major efforts 
which the President is now making in the international 
political field. 


There is still time during the last year of his 
Administration for a start to be made in @ new direction. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


I recommend that if these views commend themselves, 
you present them to the President and urge that the 
Secretary of Defense ask the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
start a study to estimate the possibilities and cost | 
of developing over the next decade a free world military 
posture which would reduce present dependence on nuclear 
weapons. 





The Administration could do this without calling 
into question the present military posture--by addressing, 
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ite attention to the above-mentioned five to ten 
year period when new factors will cause and 
require radical changes in our military posture. 


Attachment - 


“Summary Statement of Poreign 
—— Requirements Bearing 
pon US Strate Gated 
Aoril 24, ts Pe 59110-1c) 
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December 9, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. KREBS 
Pres: Gerard C. Sait | 


The attached seme 
ef Neveaber 15 was returned 
today. 


I would much appreciate 
knowing whether er net the 
recommendation en page 5 
commended iteelf te the 
Secretary. 





Enel. 
Memo, re leng-range 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Siectas, Anetes xy To Tue Secretary 
4 LA 
VAG 
\ Decémber 11, 1959 


~ a 


\W 
MEMORANDUM FOR S/P - Mr. Smith 


I inquired of the Secretary whether 
the recommendation at the conclusion of your 
memorandum of November18th had commended 
itself tohim. He replied that while he had 
read the memorandum carefully, he had not 
yet made up his mind definitely as to the merits 
of the proposal and would like to think about it 
a bit more before deciding definitely whether 
to speak to the President about it. 
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A January 20, 1960 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
Novernber 18, 1959 - Augusta 


Others present: General Twining, General White, General 
Lemnitzer, Admiral Burke, General Pate, 
General Goodpaster 


The President said he had wanted to talk with the Chiefs on the 
problems of the coming year and specifically onthe military 
program. What he had in mind was an exchange of ideas with 
them. He commented that he was deeply disappointed in.Ge@m eral 
Taylor's action in putting out a book, but was not going to let that 
keep him from speaking frankly and meeting both formally and in- 
formally with the Chiefs whenever there seemed to be reason to do 
80. 


General Twining said Secretary McElroy had had the Chiefs and 

the Service Secretaries in to meet with him on his return to 
Washington the previous Monday. He said the main concern in 
the Chiefs is that expenditures are increasing for many things that 
do not give a return in combat capability today. The President said 
he realized this but felt that our military leaders must from time to 
time take a new look at things that have become simply a matter of 
habit. He had two or three specific items in mind. The first of 
these is the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, 


Admiral Burke said that there would be some advantage to putting 

the 6th Fleet under SACLANT and deploying it in the Atlantic. There 
is need, however, to stabilize the situation in Greece, Italy and 
Turkey, and the 6th Fleet makes a great contribution in this regard. 
He felt that the fleet units had to be kept fairly well forward so that, 
when needed for an emergency, we could move them fairly fast 

into the troubled area. He cited the wholly unsatisfactory British 
experience and performance at the time of the Suez operation. He 
added that the fleet does not involve much drain on our dollar 


reserves, 
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The President said he is getting extremely annoyed with the 
Europeans who are tending to lean much too heavily onus. In 
fact, everyone is relying on us aroundthe world. The British, 
for example, want us to maintain their interest in Kuwait. He 
said he saw the use for carriers in peacetime but thought they had 
no real value in an all-out war, They would be hit in port. Admiral 
Burke commented that the carriers are moved at odd times, on no 
fixed schedule, so that an enemy could never be sure where they 
were, The President said it would be a simple matter to recon- 
noiter them, 


He went on to say that when we put our forces in Europe in 1951 

we said they were being put there temporarily. Since that time, 

however, our government has taken the stand that we must not 

pull anything back, that the shock to the Europeans would be too 

great. Admiral Burke commented that the 6th Fleet also has 
amphibious lift, which is very expensive to maintain. No one else 
has it. The British capability is nothing short of pitiful when one 
considers that this is a type of force they particularly need. The | 
President said the French, Germans and British are all steadily in- : 
creasing their gold reserves. Their budgets are not being over- 
Strained, In 1951 and 1952 we made sacrifices. It is hard for him 

to see why they do not now pick up a fair share of the burden. He 
thought there is no reason we could not cut down the number of our 
carriers on station. What troubled the President is that, in 

America's anxiety to make the free world safe, we make ourselves 
vulnerable to our allies taking advantage of us. There is, of course, 
no possibility of doing anything suddenly. The Europeans have told 

their people too long that their safety depends on the U. S. He 
recalled that de Gaulle said he was unhappy with regard to command 
arrangements and thought these should be more on a national basis 

than at present. The President told him that there would then be 

no reason for U. S. forces to be in Europe. Admiral Burke said 

he had been meeting with Admiral Lambe of Britain and Admiral 

Nomy of France. Nomy is in an extremely embarrassing position 
because he recognizes the logic of collective defense as against the 

de Gaulle proposals. The President said he had told Admiral Lambe 
when he saw him that he was asking our people to restudy our naval 
position in the Mediterranean. Admiral Burke commented that the 
French naval people want to work closely with us, The President 

said he is trying to save sormnething in annual costs and simply wanted 

to know if we had to pull down sornewhere what we would then do with 

the 6th Fleet. He wants the other countries to pick up responsibilities. 
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Admiral Burke mentioned that in this budget the Navy is reducing 

its strength by fifty destroyers. The President said we tend 

more and more to get other people into the habit of expecting 

us to pick up the responsibilities and the costs. We should main- 

tain the reserves for the whole free world, and rely on local people 

to provide the localized elements of defense, especially on the 

ground. We should provide air, naval and mobile land forces. In 

that way we would be putting our strength into the types of forces 

that give greatest over-all strength. He asked Admiral Burke to make 
a further study of this matter. 


The President next raised with General Lemunitzer the question of. 
the strength of the National Guard and Reserve forces. General 
Lemnitzer said that these have been greatly reorganized and 
tightened up. Paid drill strength has been cut down from 1, 254, 000 
in 1954 to 700,000 at the presenttime. We have cut down manning 
levels, knocked out ten divisions, and cut down the number of battle 
groups in sixteen divisions. We have reduced from 11,000 to 8, 600 
units. We are giving the National Guard and Reserves more of a 
civil defense mission. We have just completed this reorganization, 
and an atternpt to make a further change coming at this time would 
inflame the whole National Guard and Reserve structure. He 

said th.t with the six months’ training program now in effect, and 
the elirmination of excess units, we now have six good divisions. To 
atternpt to decrease to 630,000 would explode the situation, he felt. 


<a 


The President said he had recommended a strength of 630,000 

for the las: several budgets. If we are not careful, we will get 

into the position of making recommendations simply to fight politicians 
rather than to solve military problems. He recalled that he had 
called for State Guards to be established, with the rest of the struc- 
ture brought under Federal control. This had been bitterly opposed. 
The biggest mission of the Reserves today rehabilitation in case 
disaster should occur through nuclear war. He thought it is 

wrong to keep the National Guard and the Reserves in an antiquated 
concept. He realized that he had been defeated by the National 
Guard and Reserves on this issue, and realized that he would prob- 
ably be defeated again. General Lemnitzer said it had taken tre- 
mendous effort, but he had gotten agreement from the National 
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Guard and Reserves on a 700,000 manforce. He said he has 

resisted pressures for an increase in the strength of units. He 

has had a restudy of the pentormic division made, under a guide- 

line that he would not approve an increase of even one man in s 
total strength. 


The President said he was going to stick with his 630,000 man 
recommendation. He wants to tailor the force to the real need. 
He commented that defense will never be as sound on an unstable 
economy as it will be on a sound one. The Chiefs to him are the 
hinge between the professional forces and the supporting nation. 

He referred briefly to the soecalled new look concepts, and com- 
mented that the old relations between military forces and the nation 
in time of war are changing. General Lemnitzer said that the 
National Guard and Reserve units are undoubtedly the best nucleus 

on which to carry out rehabilitation in case of nuclear attack. He 
must sell and develop this concept gradually, however. The 
President cormmented that we have got to keep our economy ex- 
panding through private initiative by three to four percent a year. 

To do this we must keep our dollar sound. In addition, it is the 
currency base throughout the world. We must not permit a run 

on the dollar to develop. Our people must support their military 
program by current taxes and not by deficit financing. The result 

is that we must cut off every unnecessary excrescence. He said 

he is fighting to get the budget below $860 billion, which is an 
enormous figure in his judgment, and he is the first President to 
have stressed economy in recent years. He said he knows that every 
man in Defense is concerned regardng our security and safety. Sorme- 
one must however look at the Defense establishment afresh and restudy 
its needs, since changes in technology change the needs of defense, 
He felt we are putting too much money in certain things -- particularly 
the traditional things ~- and are not giving tough enough restudy 
aimed at eliminating everything not needed. Some increases are 
inevitable. For example, there is an increase of $70 million this 
year in retired pay. A number of these things add up very quickly. 
Now the question is how we do what needs to be done within a 

pattern that will keep our economy healthy and expanding. 


The President reiterated that he felt we should go to the 630, 000 
man National Guard and Reserve force. We should get what we need 
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for the job these forces do. He recognized that the Congress 

might override him, and recalled that they had overriden him 

as Chief of Staff in providing retired pay for National Guard 

and Reserve inactive service. Admiral Burke asked if there is 

any way to get the states to pick up more of the cost of National 
Guard forces, and General Lemnitzer said he saw no hope of 

this. The President said he wanted to have whatever rneetings 

are needed to find a program in which all would believe. Then 

he thought all should stand and present this to the people, to the 
Congress, etc. with unity. Each staff must accept this as the 

view of its own Chief, As to General Taylor's opposition to his 
policies, he was confident that Taylor would not get enough sup- 

port to override him. He reiterated that he thinks that the Chiefs 
must look for every excrescence. He said he is afraid of some of 
the things we are doing in science, devoting resources to many 
unnecessary things. He said that whenever the Chiefs want to see 
him they could do so, and that he had in mind to see them «‘ least 
once &@ month. He asked ther to continue to work on what they think 
is right, taking account of the fact that a sound economy and a sound 


defense are inseparable. 








He repeated that he did not favor the 700,000 man program for | 
the National Guard and the Reserves. General Lernnitzer said that 
one problem in the reduction is that it looks like an arbitrary 10% 
cut. The President cormmented that the other services are cutting 
persommel through 4 wringer process and that this reflects the 
results of advances in technology that come frorm our outlays on 
science. General Lemmnitzer said he has taken a hard look at 
personnel, which is now stretched to the breaking point, wiih 40% 
of the people overseas. The President cornmented that he has 

not pressed the Army for cuts this year. Me added that other 
nations are profitting from the presence of our forces and building 
up their reserves while we serve as the world's banker, 
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before Congress. They demand the "personal views" of the Chiefs. 
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General Lemnitzer said they frequently ask what was the original 
recommn endation made by the Chiefs. 
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The Presidert ther turned to the question of the B-70. General 
White showed charts showing the declining trends in major 
aspects of the Air Force program. He said the Air Force is 
cutting personnel and units in order to maintain modernization. 
The President said that he had approved the B-58 program going 
ahead at a reduced level as part of our interirn defense measures. 
He said the B-70 ieft him cold in terms of making military sense. 
General White con< eded that there are great questions involved, 
but thought we would be going too fast and too far to eliminate it 
atthistime. He said it is the only aircraft left in the Air Force 
under development. He had dropped the F-108 a short while ago. 
Both of these were intended to be mach 3, 2,100 mile per hour 
aircraft. He weighed carefully which one to drop, The primary 
deterrent to date has been the manned bornber and he did not feel 
we could rely wholly on missiles, none of which have ever been used 
in combat, at this time. Uniess nuclear testing is resumed, we 
would find ourselves in the position of never having fired the one 
weapon we are completely dependent upon. The President said 
he would have no objection to testing a missile with a live warhead 
less the nuclear core -- the TNT could be fired. General White 
said that the missiles give the Presidert no options. Bombers 
could be gotten aloft to await orders, but missiles cannot be called 
back. Borbers give the enemy a difficult defense problem since 
he must defend against several kinds of attack. There is also 
the psychological effect of manning static weapons like the Coast 
Artillery of olden days, where training was dame with the blitz 
cloth. He said that bombers can be seen by friend and foe alike 
and that they have a powerful psychological impact. If thy Soviets 
were to produce an aircraft of this kind it would creat great prob- 
lems for us. lde said he would beg that the B-70 be carried as 
a bare minimurs research and development program at the level of 
$200 million this year. He said this is a very different aircraft 
from anything that has gone before. Ik must pass through the heat 
barrier and the shape of wing and fuselage rust be studied out. 
The President. said he understood the Hounddog missile is very 
successful and that it can be fired from a B-52 several hundred miles 
away from the target. The B-70 will not be in production before a 
date eight to \en years from now. He thought that was getting too 
far into a period in which the major destruction wai ld come from 
missiles. He thought we were greatly overinsuring our ability to 
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hit an enemy. There is no uncertainty that we would be able to 

hit his cities. He asked whether the Soviets would not be able 

to hit the B-70 with rockets. General White said that they would, 
but the B-70 would cross radarscopes so fast as to be a difficult 
target. The President said he was convinced that the age of air- 
craft for actual use over enemy territory is fast coming to a 

close, General White thought it would be worth the money to carry 
on developme nt of this aircraft for a #hort while, agreeing that it 
might be dropped later. The President said he finds the missile a 
cheaper, more effective way of doing the same thing. General 
White reverted to the premium we gain from having different 
systems for attack. The President said that in ten years the 
missile capacity of both countries will be such as to be able to 
destroy each other many times over. He thought we are going over- 
board in different ways to do the sarme thing. General White com- 
mented that this is the last aircraft under development in the world 
and that he would, if it were left in the program, find money some- 
where to hang on to it. 


The President said that he questions the bomber having a place 
after we have produced the kind of destructive power that we have. 
He saw no needfor it. General White said he simply wanted to 
keep it alive for one more year. The President commented that 
defensive rocketry would be much more effective against the B-70 
than against the Titan and Atlas. He commented that the X-15 is 
under development, and even it could be used to knock out the 
B-70. He said that we reti d the battleship finally long after the 
contest was over and asked whether we are not trying to hang onto 
the old forms of warfare too long in a similar way as regards the 
bomber. General White thought we were looking too far into the 
future if we did this and the President said he feels he can look 
that far in recommending it. General White said if the President 
would allow him to keep it in the program even on @ research and 
development basis, he would put it into the budget and would not 
accept an increase even if the Congress tried to force it on him. 
General Lemmnitzer said he was appallec at the estimateof 

$200 million just to carry on a research and development program. 
The President asked the other Chiefs for their views. General 
White, General Pate and General T wining favored continuation of 
the project. Admiral Burke opposed it. General Lemnitzer favored 
it as a research and development project which he thought could be 
a small fraction of $200 million. 
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The President reviewed past examples of weapons that had outlived their 
era and said he thought we were talking about bows and arrows at the 
time of gunpowder when we spoke of bombers in the missile age. 


The big question to him was that we have got to find a defense pro- 
gram now and in the future within a reasonable budget, i.e., 

within feasible tax levels such that our people will not start evad- 
ing the taxes and will be able and willing to support on the basis of 
the present kind of prosperity and present tax rates. He thought 
the B-70 is a duplication of something we will have otherwise. He 
said he would take another look at the B-70 proposition. However, 
in ten years he saw missiles carrying the burden of warfare. He 
thought that each Chief must look for every possibile saving, even 
driblets. We must make every effort to stay within a reasonable 


level defense program. 





General White said he thought that perhaps Air Force management , 
has been discredited. Many of the programs approved last year ~- 
have now been cancelled and are no longer being continued. The 
President said the question is simply one of success in rocketry. 
This success: has made possible and necessary reductions in air- 
crait programs. It is a change in our thinking. General White 

said there is the question of what is the future of the Air Force 

and of flying. This shift has a great impingement on morale. 
There is no follow on to the fighter, and no new opportunity 

for Air Force personnel. A natural extension of Air Force activity 
would be into space as flying drops off. He wanted the predominant 
role in space for the Air Force. 


The President said he did not know what our needs were going to 

be in space. He thought that would be going ahead of current plans 
and problems. At the time these questions arose, we probably 

will not have air, navy and ground forces. He commented that he 
is going to make a change in NASA, cutting back military operations 
in space to strictly defense activities. 
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General White said he thought the Department of Defense should 
establish force objectives extending some three years or so into 
the future as was done in the Joint Strategic Objectives Plan. 

The President said that each Service Chief had come down to the 
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meeting wih a firm service program. He would like to see 
the Chiefs come to sore basis of principles, give those to 
the Joint Staff with no other instructions and see what the 
Joint Staff would develop as to needs. General White thought 
if this were sent to the Secretary of Defense he should then 
have the task of making a three-year program and budget. 


The President commented that he believes we should have 
one National War College. He thought that service staff 
colleges are all right but at war college level we should be 
talking about the needs of the U. 5. and not orienting our 
thoughts toward services. 


In concluding the meeting, the President invited the Chiefs to 
come in to see him whenever they wished to. 


A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
Novernber 21, 1959 - Augusta 


Others present: Secretaries Gates, Brucker, Francke, 
Douglas, Dr. York, General Brown, Mr. 
Logan, General Goodpaster 


The President said he had met with the Chiefs of Staff to discuss 
the military program for fiscal 1961. One question in his mind 
related to the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. He felt that 

its presence there was largely just a matter of habit. Itis no .~ 
longer the asset it once was to the right Nank of the European 
defense position, because of the advent of long-range thermo- \ 
nuclear missiles. He said he had asked Admiral Burke to take ~ 
an objective look at this question. 


The next iter that he had strongly questioned was the B-70. We 
have the B-58 corning into inventory and various missiles behind 
it. To put as much into the B-70 project as is proposed and 

have from it a vehicle nearly ten years from now seemed to him 

to be a very doubtful proposition. Me wondered what the counter 
measures would be by that time. General White had previously 
expressed great concern over this, stating that if we drop this 
weapon we would be standing on Our inventory and not going into 
anew field. The President thought that NACA is conducting for- 
ward research in this field, and indicated he did not share General 
White's concern. Dr. York said he thought the general design of 
the B-70 aircraft is sound. Technically, it represents a big step 
forward. For example, there is 4 change in construction material 
from aluminum to stainless steel. UM we are to go above mach 3, 
it will be necessary to use steel. For reasons of promoting technical 
progress, Dr. York said he was inclined to want to go forward with 
this. Even if there is no good military reason to carry it forward, 
there are tehcnical reasons to continue with research and develop- 
ment. Secretary Douglas said he did not know whether, when we 
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get down the road, we will want tc .rop this or not. He felt it was 
very important, however, to carry forward development work on 
advanced aircraft. The program as revised calls for two proto- 
type aircraft. The first could fly in 1962. The President said he 
understood that research would be concentrated on metals, con- 
figuration and engines. Dr. York said Dr. Kistiakowsky had 
asked him to state as his view that it would be useful to continue 
the developrment of this aircraft, but not strictly necessary. 


The President said he is not at all interested in building an air- \. be 
craft for civilian transport purposes. The question remains -s 
somewhat unresolved in his mind. 


The President then said that anything that weakens our economy 
weakens our defense. He believes every single individual in defense 
must weigh expenditures in terms of what they mean in weakening 
our defense through weakening our economy. He had told the 
Chiefs of Staff they must look for and weed out every expenditure 

of half a million dollars or a million dollars that is not strictly 
necessary. He recognized that it would be possible to ask for a 

tax increase if greater expenditures were needed. He pointed out, 
however, that even during the war, when motivation was high, there 
were gray markets and black markets and that higher taxes would 
begin a widening pattern of tax evasion. | 
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He calle4 on the Secretaries to formulate a national defense 
system that all could agree upon and support. Then he said he 
could insist on economy in every other field of government such 
as public health and public works. 


Regarding the aircraft carrier, he said he would approve a con- 
ventional carrier. He thought the carriers had value in the cold 
war, but not much value in a general war. Dr. York and Mr. 
Franke said that everyone was agreed that there is no need for 
a nuclear cagzier. The problem is that it is not possible to get 
a conventional carrier from the Congress. 
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The President said that the Administration has one more year 
to get the defense establishment in the best possible shape. He 
thought the best minds were assembled in the Joint Chiefs and 
the top leadership, that had ewer been there. What he wanted 
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was to get a decision that looked good to all, with all supporting 
it. There must be no undercover sniping at the program. 


Mr. Gates said the Defense group had gone back from their 
meeting of a day or two earlier and had taken out everything 
possible, leaving questions on the carrier andthe B-70. He is 


having studies started on continental air defense and on com- fore 


* 


munications and intelligence activities to see if further cuts (_ 
can be made. a 
Regarding space activities, the President said he had talked with 
Dr. Glennan. The significance of the space problem is that it 
affects the morale of our people. In the field of space there are 

a certain number of things that affect defense directly. Basically, 
however, the program is scientific. Dr. Glennan had asked 

for $930 million, and he has asked Dr. Glennan to cut this down 
substantially. While space is important to morale, he asks what 
would happen to the world's morale if our dollar -- the world's 
banking currency -- were to soften. He asked the group to look 
atevery project with a jaundiced eye. He said he did not want 
to gouge Defense because it is the biggest but thought everyone 
should be tightening up. Me added that if he were convinced of the 
necessity for additional funds for the nation's security, he would 
instantly go out and get the additional taxes. Mr. Gates said 

that on some of these decisions the best that could be done was to 
make an intelligent guess or gamble. Mr. Douglas added that 
some people had wanted crash programs on the missile output. 
Referring again to the B-70, the President said he had asked what 
the other elements in the military situation would be at the time 
the B-70 became available. What counter-measures would the 
Soviets have, for example. On the proposal that the B-70 should 
be weed for reconnaissance he commented that we have an excellent 
reconnaissance vehicle in work right now. He recognized the 
validity of General White's staterment that we must not put all our 
eges in one ‘basket and rely wholly on missiles. He thought we 
were far {rom doing 80, however. 


Mr. Gates mentioned a cormpa rative study that is being made on 
use of missiles and aircraft. Dr. York pointed out that while 

there is no doubt at missiles from a technical standpoim, they 
will not be exercised like aircraft, and the parent anits may lose 
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their verve, somewhat as the Coast Artillery did in times 
past. 


The President said that all we really have that is meaningful ; 
is a deterrent. If the Soviets think the B-70 is more effective | 
than missiles, then it has valee. If they do not, it is valueless. 
Dr. York said that the concentration the President had just 
suggested on deterrent value should be stated as basic national 
policy. The President said that beyond the deterrent we would 
provide fm other things such as the cold war. He thought we 
would be cutting back our base systerm greatly in future years. 
He noted that armarnent is now in a transitional period and that 
if we are thinking of sormething that is not operational for eight 
years this is not 4 transitional itern but is simply a supplement 
to the missile forve. 


The President said that, with regard to atomic weapons, ifwe \i 
use thousands of srmall weapons we would be in @ general war 
situation, in which the hydrogen weapon would be used, making 

the srmaler ones insignificant. He had no objection to 4 reasonable 
number for tactical use. He commented that he was told a year 
ago that SAC would not take Navy targeting inte account. If we 
are going to fight a nuclear war, it was clear in his mind that 

we would attack cities and governmental concentrations. In- 
variably, the reasoning leads us back to perfecting the deterrent. 
Mr. Douglas said this ernphasizes the importance of an invulnerable 
missile. The President commented that the capabilities of 
rrissiles for destruction are beyond burman comprehension. it 

is very difficult to plan, because our plans are developed out of 
past experience. Dr. York comwnented that the total deliverable 
destructive power is the significant thing and the President 
agreed. 
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The President asked whether the Polaris program is progressing 
as rapidly as it should be to justify the preparations we are mak- 
ing. Are its technical problems solved” Dr. York said that 
perhaps the first or second submarine will not be operational on 
the exac: date planned. However, by the time we reach the eighth 
or tenth we will be on schedule. The firing methods are sound, 
and its range is now being worked up to 1200 miles, employing 

a large nuciear weapon. 
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The President next referred to the National Guard and the 
Reserves and his discussion with General Lemnitzer. The 
latter had made two points -- first that he had finally sold the 
States and the Guard on a force structure based on a strength 

of 700,000; he had scold thern on the idea that their mission in- 
cludes local defense and rehabilitation. The Guard units are 
better than ever before. It will be difficult to stick to the 
Administration figure of 630,000, but this will be done. General 
Lemnitzer was fearful that the Administration would be defeated 
on this and at the same time incur the enmity of Congress and the 
Guard. Governor Brucker reviewed the decrease in Guard 
numbers both as to personnel and as to units. Five years ago 
personnel was 1,100,000. It is now 700,000, Units were cut 
from 11,000 to 8, 800. He said various members of Congress 
had insisted that they were going to put a floor under the strength 
ofthe Guard, The President said the big question is how much to 
fight for what is thought to be right, or how much to bow to ex- 
pediency. He realized he would probably be defeated on this 
point and that Congress would take things out of the program that 
he wanted and put things in that he did not want. However, he felt 
that we should stick to what he thought was right. 


Governor Brucker said he wanted to push as rapidly as possible 
the preparations for the Kwajalein tests for the anti-ICBM. Secre- 
tary Gates said it would be practical to withdraw seven squadrons 
of aircraft from NATO (really four, since three are troop carriers 
not fully committed). The President said there was not time 
left to put this reduction into the present budget. The State Depa rt- 
ment must have time to prepare the ground. He agrees that some 
of our strength could be withdrawn, but it will take time to turn 
European thinking around on this. 

presented 
At the President's request Mr. Douglas/a brief explanation of the 
funding o@ the Atlas and Titan missile programs. 1e President 
comme nted that heavy expenditures are coming atthe ame time 
as expenditures on our most costly bombers. 


As the meeting ended, the Secretary of the Army reported on the 
situation in Panama. He said he had met with Mr. Herter and 
that Mr. Merchant was currently in Panama. There is great 
bitterness there and the Cornmunists are moving into the trouble- 
making Organizations. The President had two comments, First, 
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he said when the conciliatory approach was adopted, we should 
have announced it publicly. Second, we have always acknowledged 
Panarna's residual sovereignty and we should have flown 
Panamanian flags as part of a ceremony rather than opposing 

this. He said he thought some of our local officials had been too 
stiff-necked and too legalistic. This was a situation where 
politeness and courtesy would have been extremely effective. 


A. J. Goodpaster . 
Brigadier General, USA ES 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


, a . WASHINGTON 
ZS 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SEC 


December 3, 1959 


URITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Basic National Security Policy 
REFERENCES: A. NSC 5906/1 
B. NSC Action No. 2114-d 
C. Memo for KSC from Executive Secretary, 
same subject, dated October 29, 1959 
D. NSC Action No. 2155 


The National Security Council, the Acting 

Secretary of the Treasury, the Acting Attorney General, 
the Secretary cf Commerce, the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, by 
Memorandum Action (NSC Action No. 2155) concurred in the 
vovieies of paragraph 60 (Strategic Stockpiling) of 

SC 5906/1, prepared pursuant to NSC Action No. 2114-d 
ee transmitted by the reference memorandum of October 29, 
195%. 


The President has approved as of this date 
the above action. Revised pages 28-B and 29 of NSC 5906/1, 
incorporating the approved revision of paragraph 60, are 
transmitted herewith for substitution in WSC 5906/1. It 
is requested that the superseded pages be destroyed by 
burning, in accordance with security regulations. 
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\ | () » e~) 
» 

Vere) jules . LAY, JR. 

Executive Secretary 


cc; The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Secretary of Commerce 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Chairman, Council of Economic Advisera 
The Chairman, Council on Foreign Economic Policy 
The Administrator, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
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Apply ly the principle of wargaming used Axtensively 
° ~—— military to a simulated crisis which would 
call inte play a whole range of interrelated political, 


economic and military decision making. 


Purpose 


1. To illuminate the yoy interdependence 
of the NSC and its constituent the flow of 
inforzation, Presidential Sesision-aeking and resulting 
operations during a simulated crisis. 


2. To test the response to unforeseen Soviet actions. 
3. To test the relocation and readiness plans. 


4. To develop a technique for rapidly acquainting 
the next Administration with the character and range of the 


C kinds of decisions they may be called upon to make. | 


Scope 


Wargaming would focus on the problems of: (1) a 
period of tension leading either to war or relaxation, -- 
(2) limite? war, (3) general war. 





(a) Design of the Game 


A technical committee would be set up to design the 
game calling upon available experienced resources as may be 
necessary. This committee would set up the conditions under 
which the game would be played, including such questions as 
the freedom of the game; the committee would prepare a 
scenario, choose the umpire, present and discuss the 
scenario with the participants. 


< 
: 
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(>) Who Will Play 


The U. S. side will consist of the NSC and its 
constituent agencies. To test the process of decision-making 
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in the U. S. Government, each of the agencies would provide 
a@ participating team. Other allied governments could be 
represented by individual players as seemed cesirable. The 
Soviet side would be represented by one teas chosen by the 
technical committee. , 


The moves in the game would be prepared in writing 
by the staffs assigned to the game. The results of the 
game should be presented in the fors of conclusions and 
evaluations and might be presented in extended briefing to 
the WSC. 


(c) Cover 


The game should be played during and under cover 
of, but not as a part of, a future Operation Alert, thus 
minimizing problems of “visibitlity® and public reaction. 
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SUPJECT: Discussion eat the 429th Meeting 
of the Nationsl Security Council, 
Wednesday, Decexber 16, 1959 


Present at the 429th NGC Meeting were the Vice President of 
the United States, presiding; the Acting Secretary of State 
(Dillon); the Acting Secretary of Defense (Douglas); and the 
Acting Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
(Patterson). Also present at the meeting and participating 
in the Council ections below were the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury (Scriboer); the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the 
Attorney General (Item 1); and the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Comission (Item 1). Also attending the meeting were General 
Thozas S. White for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the 
Director of Central Intelligence; the Director, U.S.Informtioa 
Agency; the Special Assistants to the President for Rational 

( Security Affairs, for Security Operations Coordination, and for 

| Science and Technology; the Deputy Director, Bureau of the Bud- 
get; Mr. Howard Purnes, Departeest of State; Mr. Eaydn Williass, 
Dejartaent of Defense; Mr. Charles Haskins, NSC; the Executive 
Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a swumary of the discussion at the 
meeting end the main points takes. 


1. EYVERGENCY RELOCATION PLAN-NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCT 
{HSC 5521; Cabinet Paper 59-9571, June 12, 1595; 5S2 5917) 
Mr. Gray briefed the Council om NSC 5917. (A copy of mr. 


Gray's Briefing Hote is filed in the Mioutes of the Meeting and 
encther is attached to this Mesorandua). 





Ta connection with Paragraph 34) of the Briefing Mote,Mr. 
Gray referred to inter-agency disagreement as to vhethber blast 
protection was to be provided for the State Department relocation 
site. Mr. Stans eaid this iseve would shortly be resolved.ccmm 
would soon subait « request to proceed vith construction for 
blast protection at Front Royal and et that time the Bureau of 
the Budget proposed to get the interested parties together for a 
discussion. 
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’ edvisers scattered, in view of transportation difficulties 
and the denger of repested attacks. Mr. Cray believed the 
President cight waot his priocipal advisers with his. Cos- 
cepts of this kind had sever really been tested, because re- 
locetios heretofore bed been besed largely on the ides of 
restoring the country efter a ocuclear etteck. Another con- 
cept which might be tested by the war-geze vould be the con- 
dition which would arise if the eneny’s first attack vere 
directed solely at our retalietory capebility, with our pop- 
lation left largely ictect, followed by on ultiastus vhich 
called upon us to surrenter or suffer attack on our populatics 
centers. Mr. Gray called attentios egsis to the fact that the 
war-gaming paper proposed that war-guming teke place under 
cover of, but not es a yert of, CPEPATION ALERT. Mr.Pattersos 
felt that this was « correct concept. 





Secretary Dillon thought it would be desirable to deter- 
mine whether a study would be edvantageous before jumping 
straight isto a war-gume. He was very concerned about the 
question of “visibility” aod, on the basis of past experience, 
be was inclined to be pessimistic about preventing leaks. It 
would be particularly unfortunate to have the war-gacze exercise 
leak if it dealt vith the concept last described ty Mr. Gray; 
thet is, a Soviet atteck om our retaliatory capability folloved 
by so ulticetus to surrenéer or suffer attack on populatioa 

( centers. Se felt the whole idea of a vwar-gate needed more study 
and thet it would be better sot to have such s gaze until further 
study vas coupleted. Ee wondered how quch tise would be required 
to conéuct the var-gane. 


Mr. Gray cald tvo successive days would probably be required 
for the senior participastse in the gene. All preparations vould 
be cade in edvance and would sot itovolve the sesior participants. 

The two days would allow for two different essused situations, one 
to be covered each day. The President, Mr. Gray contioued, bad 
always requested Cebinet Mecbers to be available for particizetion 
in OFTRATION ALERT, but seny ceabers hed not found participation 
possible. If the President decided to bave a war-guce, he would 
have to request the semior particigents to devote tvo days to the 
exercise. 


Mr. Patterson pointed out that Secretaries Herter and Mitchell 
had participated in the lest OPERATION ALERT. Mr. Patterson also 
thought that a better osme than war-geze should be applied to the 
exercise. 
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Mr. Gray seid he understood the Joist Chiefs of Staff had 
participated in OPERATION ALZPT largely om the logistic side. 
General White sald the Joist Chiefe of Staff, bovever, bed partici. 
pated in other alert exercises. One such exercise, just completed, 
had iovolved the Secretary of Defense and the unified camunéers. 
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Secretary Douglas felt that « clearer statezent of the 
questions to be decided ia connection vith relocation vas 
needed. There were perhaps good ressons for conducting « 
war-game, but he felt « gore detailed proposal was required 
before the Defense view on the subject could be formulated. 
Secretary Dillon said bis feelings were similar to those of 


Secretary Dougiss. 


Mr. Gray asked whether it was not the consensus of the 
Council that the notice of « war-gume to test sational 
security policy-making in a crisis bas possibilities, but 
that the Council vaste further information before proceeding. 


Mr. Allen, referring to the paper on war-geming, asked 
what “freedom of the game” seant? General White said be 
aseumed this phrase referred to whether or not the geme was 
“canned”. Mr. Gray confirmed General White's view. General 
White said be wished to cake two additional points. First, the 
Joist Chiefs of Staff would like to participete in any mili- 
tary situation essurelas part of the war-game; and secondly, 
war-gaming would tovolve « great many prople and « great deal 
of time. Secretary Dillon said State would have probdlexs as 
to time and personnel if political decisions vere involved ia 
the war-game. Mr. Gray said the var-geming proposal should 

( be discussed further in the Planning Board. Be wished to 
poist out, however, that the war-gaming proposal had virives 
apart from the relocation paper. The concept of how the ESC 
might be used under emergency conditions was ieportast. The 
Planning Board should therefore prepare a report identifying 
and enalyzing probdleus involved in alternative concepts for 

the use of the NSC orgenization in vartice. The Vice President 
agreed with Mr. Gray that war-gaming should be further discussed 
by the Planning Board. Mr. Gray said be world also like to have 
NSC S917 referred back to the Planning Board. 





The Ratioval Security Council: 


a. Roted and discussed the draft statezest on the subject 
contained ia FSC 5917, im the light of the views of the 
Joint Chtefs of Staff (tramsaitted by the reference 
memorandum of Decesber 16, 19599) and a proposal by the 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs for 
testing national security policy-making in a crisis by 
@ geaing technique. 


Directed the NSC Planning Board to prepare « report 
identifying and analyzing questions and probdleas involved 
in alternative concepts of the use of the NSC organization 
io vwartioe. 
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c. “Referred NSC 5917 back to the Planning Board for 
revision in the light of the discussion and the 
report referred to in b above. 
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4k. TOPICS FOR FUTURE DISCUSSION OR CONSIDERATION BY THE 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL " . 
{Memo for NSC Members and Advisers from the Special 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, 
same subject, dated December 3, 1959; memos for NSC froa 
the Executive Secretary, same subject, dated December 14 


and 15, 1959) ° 


Mr. Gray briefed the Council on each of the topics listed 
in the NSC Action below and after describing each topic paused 
to allow opportunity for discussion. (A Copy of Mr. Gray's 
Briefing Note is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting and another 
is attached to this Memorandum). With respect to some topics, 
the Council, without discussion, reached the agreement set forth 
in the NSC Action below. However, certain other topics elicited 
discussion as indicated in the following paragraphs. 


Cuba. Secretary Dillon said the problem of Cuba was extremely 
complex and delicate, not only because of action taken with respect 
to Cuba, but also tecause of the psychological reaction to any 
actions vhich might be taken. Since there had been continuing dis- 
cussions betveen the President and the Secretary of State with re- 
spect to Cuba, Mr. Dillon believed that the Planni a should 
not be hasty about taking up Cuban policy until the President and 
the Secretary of State returned. In any event, the problem of Cuba 
should be handled under special security precautions. The Vice 
President did not believe that Cuba should be handled in a routine 
fashion through normal diplomatic chansels. Congress was an in- 
portant element in the situation. The Adainistration must try to 
guide Congress and not simply react to proposals which may be made 
in Congress. He urged that between now and January 6 supplementary 
studies of U.S. strategy toward Cuba should be undertaken.Mr. Gray 
said there was disagreement within the Government on the basic 
epproach to the Cuban problem. The Treasury's suggestion for a paper 
on Cuba had been deliberately provocative, that is, intended to 
elicit discussion. Mr. Gray felt that certain elements in the State 
Department, particularly Assistant Secretary Rubottom, opposed Plan- 
ning Board work on Cuba. The Vice President said that when Congress 
reconvened there would be a great assault on the Administration's 
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Latin American policy. Heavy criticism of that policy was 
coming from the Republican as well as the Democratic mexbers 

of Congress. In his view a discussion of Cuba could not be 
avoided. The problem would soon have far-flung implications 
beyond the control of the Department of State; and any tendency 
of State Department officials to attempt to delay action vould 
not be appropriate. Secretary Dillon said he was concerned 

that a strong attitule which this Government might assume in 
order to satisfy public opinion vould not achieve basic U. S. 
objectives with respect to Cuba. The Vice President recalled 
that some State Department officials had earlier taken the 
position that we would be sable to live with Castro. No doubt 
radical steps with respect to Cuba vould create an adverse re- 
action throughout Latin America, but we needed to find a few 
dramatic things to do with respect to the Cuban situation in 
order to indicate that we would not allow ourselves to be kicked 
around completely. The Attorney General remarked that his De- 
partment could be either tough or lenient with respect to anti- 
Castro elements operating in Florida. He needed policy guidance, 
however, before specific instructions could be given to FBI 
égents in the Miami area. Mr. Gray said that a discussion of 
Cuba by the Council would not mean that the policy would be re- 
written in detail, but only thet the problem vould be discussed 
on the besis of a paper prepared by the Planning Board, vhich 
would be seized of the problem only for the purpose of preparing 
a discussion outline. Mr. Scribner said Treasury had suggested the 
question of Cuba not necessarily for the purpose of changing the 
policy or interfering with State's conduct of our relations with 
Cuba, but for the purpose of discussing the problem. Secretary 
Dillon said he bad no objection to a discussion of Cuba, but he 
thought the matter should be handled as a delicate one without 
wide dissemination of knowledge that it wes being discussed.The 
Vice President felt that Assistant Secretary Rubottom and the 
Planning Board could probably agree on vhat matters it vould be 
appropriate to discuss. He repeated his fear that the problem 
vas getting beyond the normal diplomatic province. Secretary 
Dillon suggested that the Planning Board might go ahead with the 
preparation of a Discussion Paper. The Vice President felt this 
was a good solution and added that we should not edvertise the 
fact that we regard the situation in Cuba as a crisis situation. 
The Attorney General indicated that from 30 to 40 FBI egents in 
the Miami area were spending all their time on Cuban affairs, but 
were having some difficulties because they did not know whether 
it was our policy to permit anti-Castro activities to contime 
in Flordia or whether such activities should be stopped.Mr. Dulles 
felt the question of whether anti-Castro activities should be per- 
mitted to continue or should be stopped depended on what the anti- 
Castro forces were planning. We could not, for example, let the 
Batista-type elements do whatever they wanted to do. However, a 
number of things in the covert field could be done which might 
help the situation in Cuba. 
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Disarmament. With respect to iii, Secretary Dillon 
remarked @hSt this Government would be faced with decisions earlier 
than plenned. The Secretary of State and Mr. Lloyd had agreed 
that detailed planning was necessary. 





Outer Space. With respect to U.S. policy on Outer Space, the 
Vice President said he would be very mich interested in reading 
the proposed revision of our Outer Space policy. He felt there 
would be a great deal of discussion of Outer Space soon after Congress 


convenes. 


The Attorney Ceneral felt that the Administration should be 
prepared to present a good case to Congress, not only on Outer Space, 
but on other matters also. We should think in terms of a persuasive 
presentation and not permit various segments of the Administration 
to appear before Congress and talk in different voices. The Vice 
President agreed that when the President returned from his trip he 
will have the greatest prestige of any President since Roosevelt. 
That prestige, properly used and used positively, could have quite 
an effect. The Attorney General recalled that before 1956 the Ad- 
ministration had had a liaison group which cleared and coordinated 
presentations to Congress. The Attorney General felt that sometimes 
the Administration reacted in a frightened manner to Congressional 
requests; he believed that such reaction was a poor tactic. The Vice 
President felt the Administration would need a well-understood, af- 
firmative policy with respect to such things as the National Security 
Council, Cuban Policy, Outer Space, nuclear testing, disarmament,and 
nuclear power,all of which would probably be investigated by the 
Congress next year. Mr. Cray recalled that the Outer Space budget 
was already set for the next fiscal year and suggested that a sum- 
mary of this discussion might be communicated to General Persons 
for legislative liaison purposes. The Acting Director, OCDM, Mr. 
Patterson, said the subject_of_ legislative liaison vas perbaps a 
proper one for Cabinet consideration. The Vice President noted 
that the subject would be considered by the Cabinet on Friday. 








U.S. Foreign Policy and Military Capabilities. Secretary Dillon 
remarked that this subject should by all means be studied because of 


its serious implications. 





Nuclear Weapons. Mr. McCone remarked that the question of 
sharing nuclear weapons with our allies would come up immediately 
when Congress reconvened because of the State-Defense suggestion . 
that GENIE be used by the U.K. under emergency conditions.The Joint 
Committee was so concerned about this suggestion that it wanted to 
have a special session to look into the matter, but wes finally per- 
suaded to discuss the problem in regular session. The question of 
other weapons will no doubt be brought up in a general review of our 
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( ; whole policy on sharing nuclear weapons. Mr. McCone felt that | 
this problem vas really one to be handled by State and Defense. 
It wes a difficult one because some members of the Joint Coa- 
mittee had previously stated publicly that our policy on sharing 
muclear veapons involved no actual U.K. custody of muclear weapons; 
contrary to this view, it now appeared that ve were about to turn 
custody of some weapons over to the U.K. He suggested that sharing 
of nuclear veapons with allies was a topic deserving urgent consid- 
eration by the Council. 


Basic Orgenization of the Government for National Security. 
The Vice President said one subject was missing from the Planning 
Board's consolidated list of topics, namely, the question of the 
basic organization of the Government for national security. After 
Seven years of experience with the National Security Council in™ 
this Administration and four years’ experience with the OCB, he 
felt national security organization might be a proper topic for 
Council consideration. A Council discussion of the subject might 
also be advantageous because the Council is under study by the 
Jackson Sub-Committee. The Vice President therefore suggested 
that, subject to approval by the President, the Council examine _ .- 
the operation of the NSC and OCB machinery and consider suggestions 
which have been made for changes in the present system. 





Ci Africa. Mr. Dulles said he did not see any subject related to 
, Africa in the list of topics. Mr. Gray said the Planning Board 
was already engaged in revising Africa South of the Sahara(NSC 5818). 


Changes in the Character of the Cold War. The Vice President 
said he hed hed some very helpful discussions with the Director of 
Central Intelligence on changes in the character of the Cold. War.—. 
He wondered whether the Intelligence Community might not be asked 
to give its reactions on this subject. Secretary Dillon said some 
very difficult concrete problems had arisen in this field. For 
exemple, he had found the Belgians were getting ready to do less 
rather than more with regard to NATO because of what they regarded 
eas a detente in Exst-West relations. In this connection the Vice 
President felt it might be useful for us to think of our own atti- 
tudes: The question was whetber we were going to allow Khrushchev, 
by talking about peace and co-existence, to silence all criticism 
of past and present Soviet actions. 





Long-Range U.S. Policy toward the USSR and its Satellites. 
With respect to this subject, the Vice President felt we needed 
to develop a proper policy line on liberation of the Satellites 
and on all the concepts which had been talked ebout when the Admin- - 
istration first came into office and which had been modified soce- 
what since. He pointed out that we now rule out revolution but 
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say the satellite peoples should have freedom to choose their 
governments. He felt this would be a very good subject for 
Council discussion. 


Utilization of Non-Military Techno cal Advances: Inter- 
national Scientific ration. or. Casiebacey said he would 
ppy to prepare terus reference on utilization of non- 
military technological advances, but be hoped someone else vould 
prepare the paper. Dr. Kistiakowsky then suggested that the 
Council might also discuss an intensification of efforts to 
achieve international scientific cooperation which would enhance 
our leadership among Free World nations and relax tensions by co- 
operation with the Soviet Union in certain areas. This topic, of 
course, had less urgency than soze of the others mentioned at this 


meeting. 








U.S. Bases Overseas. The Vice President felt that any new 
report on U.S. bases overseas should take into account the effect 
of missile developments through about 1965 on our base systen. 
According to his recollection, the Nash Report had dealt vith 
aircraft and bed not taken missiles into account. 





The National Security Council: 


a. Discussed the subject in the light of a list of suggestions 
by NSC Members and Advisers, prepared by the NSC Planning 
Board, transmitted by the reference memorandum of December 


15, 1959. 
b. Agreed, subject to consideration by the President, that: 


(1) A Discussion Paper on Cuba should be prepared by the 
Department of State and discussed in the Planning 
Board under special security precautions prior to its 
submission to the NSC. 


(2) Discussion of the means by vhich the U.S. can best 
obtain the cooperation of De Gaulle in political, 
economic and military matters should be deferred until 
after the NATO and Western Summit meetings. 


(3) Consideration of a Discussion Paper on the U.S.Attitude 


tovard Nasser and on Poland should be deferred to a 
later date. 


(4) Further discussion of Disarmament should be deferred 
pending completion of the study in preparation by the 
Director, Joint Disarmament Study. 


(5) The Council on Foreign Economic Policy should be asked 
to undertake the initial review of Economic Defense 


Policy (NSC 5704/3). 
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fo. (6) The Planning Poard should give further consideration | 
é to development of a paper on Long-Range National 
Strategies. 


(7) Consideration of a Discussion Paper on the future of 
NATO should be deferred until after the NATO meeting. 


(8) The Planning Board should develop Discussion Papers on 
U.S. Foreign Policy and Military Capabilities, on In- 
plications of the Developaent of Additional World Power 
Centers, and on Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and of 


Delivery Systems. 


(9) The Plenning Board should undertake the immediate prepa- 
ration of a Discussion Paper on the Implications of 
Sharing of Nuclear Weapons vith Allies. 


(10) The Council should discuss the basic organization of 
the National Security Council, including the Operations 
Coordinating Board, by examining how it has operated 
over the years and recent suggestions for changes in the 
current organization. 


= 


(11) The Planning Board should prepare a Discussion Paper on 
Effects of Change in the Character of the Cold War. 


C (12) Consideration of a Discussion Paper on the Economic Threat 
Posed by the USSR and Communist China should be deferred, 
pending preparation of a study agreed upon by the Planning 
Board on an Exemination of the Principal Fectors affecting 
the Future Power Positions of the Free World and the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc. 


(13) The NSC Planning Board should prepare Discussion Papers 
on Long-Range U.S. Policy Toward the Soviet Union and the 
Buropean Satellites and on Long-Range U.S. Policy toward 
Communist China. 


(14) Tne Council on Foreign Economic Policy should be asked to 
give initial consideration tom Discussion Paper on Trade 
Competition Between the U.S. and Burope. 


te ne ———— 


(15) The Planning Board should give further consideration to 
Discussion Papers on Utilization of Non-Military SUERTE GIONS | 
Advances and on International Scientific Cooperation. | 


UT UOTREOTIGng 203 pets Tssetoog, 


c. Noted that: 


(1) A proposed revision of Preliminary U.S. Policy on Outer 
Space (NSC 5814/1) is scheduled for consideration at a 
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( Joint Meeting of the Nationsl Security Council and 
the Rational Aeronsutics and Space Council on 
December 29. 


(2) The Planning Board is currently reviewing and revising 
U.S. Policy Toward Africa South of the Sahara (NSC 5618). 


(3) The current review by the Department of Defense of the 
findings and recomendations of the Nash Report on Over- 
seas Bases, pursuant to NSC Action No. 2142, should pro- 
vide a basis for Council discussion of U.S. Bases Over- 
seas, with special emphasis on the implications of develop- 
ments in the missiles field. 


NOTE: The above actions (NSC Actions Nos. 2163, 2164, 2165 and 
2166) subsequently submitted to and approved by the President. 


WSC Action No. 2166-b-(1)° subsequently transmitted to the 
Secretary of State for appropriate action. 


NSC Action No. 2166-b-(5) and -(14) subsequently transmitted 
to the Chairman, CFEP, for appropriate action. 


NSC Action No. 2166-c-(3) subsequently transmitted to the 
Secretary of Defense for appropriate action. 
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23 December 1959 


SUBJECT: NIE 11-8-59: SOVIET CAPABILITIES POR STRATEGIC 
ATTACK THROUGH MID-1964% 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate probable trends in the strength and deploy- 
ment of Soviet long-range air and missile weapons systems 
suitable for strategic attack, through mid-1964.2/ 


a 
tTez04 
290 a 


POREWORD 


The critical feature of this estimate is our judgment 
with respect to the force goals of the existing Soviet ICBM 
program. This judgment is based in part on calculations 





17 "Strategic attack" as used herein is defined as nuclear 
attack against retaliatory forces and key war-making 
strengths in North America, as well as US and Allied re-. 
taliatory forces at sea and in overseas areas. The wea- 
pons systems primarily considered are heavy and medius 
bombers assigned to Long Range Aviation, related air-to- 
surface missiles, ground launched missiles with maximus 
ranges of 700 nautical miles or more, and submarine- 
launched missiles. It is recognized that other delivery 
systems are available for use against targets at sea and 


overseas. 
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regarding Soviet ICBM requirements for various defined stra- 


tegic purposes. These calculations are especially sensitive 
to possible differences between our assumptions and those 
actually made by Soviet planners with respect to two impor- 
tant factors: 


a. The probable future performance characteristics 
of the improving Soviet ICBM. 


db. The probable future development of the US nuc- 


lear retaliatory force. 


We have assumed for the Soviet ICBM the performance 
characteristics estimated for it at various dates in NIE 1l- 
5-59, "Soviet Capabilities in Guided Missiles and Space 
Vehicles," dated 3 November 1959. Soviet planners may expect 
a better performance, in which case their estimates of the 
. numbers required would be lower than ours. However, we 

would expect them to use conservative assumptions in making 


so vital a calculation. 


With respect to Soviet targeting, we have assumed that 
existing approved US military programs will be carried out. 
Explicit information on these programs is presumably not 


UT UOTZEOTIGNG 203 PST I Sseloeg,. 


available to Soviet planners, but we believe that they have 
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It is beyond the scope of this estimate to consider what 
politicai or military courses of action the USSR might adopt 
if the development of its strategic attack capabilities were 
to be as estimated herein. Such matters will be considered 
in the forthcoming NIE 11-45-59, "Main Trends in Soviet Capa- 
bilities and Policies, 1959-1964. * 


CONCLUSIONS 


A. The Soviet rulers probably regard their present 
strategic attack forces as capable of devastating US and 
Allied concentrations of population and industry, but in- 
capable of preventing, by military action, the nuclear 
devastation of the USSR. (Para. 26) 


B. The ICBM presents the best prospect of being able 
to deliver a heavy weight of attack within the least time 


23 
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enough general information from open sources to be able to 
estimate them with fair accuracy. These US programs are, of 
course, subject to change ~~ is the Soviet ICBM program 
also. The present Soviet ICBM program, however, must be _ 
based on the present Soviet estimate of the probable future 
' development of the target systen. 
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( 
after a decision to attack, and thereby to prevent the 
launching cr reduce the weight of a US strategic attack on 
the USSR. Hence, we believe that the future development of 
Soviet intercontinental attack capebilities will be prina- 
arily a function of the development, production, and de- 
ployment of ICBMs. Soviet ICBM capabilities will be sup- 
plemented by the development of a submarine-launched missile 
capability and by the maintenance of a substantial long-range 
bomber capability. (Paras. 30-33) 
Cc. Our analysis shows that a crucial question for this 
estimate is whether the Soviet rulers would consider it 
CO feasible to achieve in 1961, through a rapid deployment of ¢ 
operational ICBMs, such a military, political, and psycho- : 
logical advantage over the US as would enable them to impose as 
their will. After 1961 the numbers of semihardened and a 
hardened US ICBM sites programmed to. become operational would oF 
uv 
result in a steep increase in Soviet ICBM requirements. of 
(Para. 36) Pe 
f: 
D. On the basis of the estimated reliability and ac- + 
curacy of the Soviet ICBM, a program to provide 400-500 ec 
ICBMs on launcher (540-680 in operational inventory) in mid- ¢° , 
1961 would give the USSR a very high assurance of being able :- 
: 
OC) -~4&. 
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to inflict severe damage on SAC operational air bases and 
unhardened ICBM sites beyond the range of 1,100 n.m. missiles, 
or considerably less assurance of being able to inflict such 
damage on hardened ICBM sites as well as unhardened sites and 
air bases. If the USSR were to exercise this attack capa- 
bility, it would still have to expect retaliation from bombers 
then on airborne alert, from all or some of the few semt-. 
hardened and hardened ICEM sites then operational, and from 
aircraft carriers and missile-launching submarines then at 
sea. We believe that Soviet planners would not regard this as 
a "decisive military superiority,” although it would certainly 
be a powerful threat with strong psychological and political 
effects throughout the world.2/ (Paras. 35, 39, and Annex A, 


Para. 2) 


E. Such a force goal could be realized in mid-1961 only 
through a crash program requiring diversion of resources from 
other programs to which the Soviet rulers have attached great 
importance, and a level of activity that would tend to stimu- 
late US countermeasures, There is no indication that such a 


Soviet effort is now underway. We do not believe that the 





2/ The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF does 
not concur in the last sentence of Conclusion D, 
Conclusions E and F, and the last sentence of Conclusion 
H. For his position, see his footnote following Con- 


clusion H, 
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Soviet rulers would make such a heavy investment in a pro- 


gram unlikely to achieve a “decisive military superiority." 3/ 
(Para. 40) 


F. Every present indication suggests that the Soviet 
ICEM secnren, while not a crash program, is designed to pro- 
vide a substantial ICBM capability at an early date. The 
goal of the program is probably an ICEM force as large as 
Soviet planners deem necessary to provide a substantial de- 
terrent and pre-emptive attack capability. In our view, this 
would be consistent with the present deliberate and orderly 
tempo of the Soviet ICBM test-firing program, with current 
Soviet military doctrine, and with the USSR's observed policy 
of maintaining a balance among military capabilities designed 


to accomplish various nissions / (Para. 41) 


A 


3/ The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAP does 
not concur in the last sentence of Conclusion D, 
Conclusions E and F, and the last sentence of Conclusion 
H. For his position, see nis footnote following Con- 


clusion H, 
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G. We conclude that the present Soviet ICBM program 
would provide on the order of 140-200 ICBMs on launcher in 
mid-1961. Within this seme, there is a difference of view 
among the members of the United States Intelligence Board. 
The Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Department 
of the Army, and the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
Intelligence, Department of the Navy, estimate that the Soviet 
program is likely to provide about 140 ICBMs on launcher in 
mid-1961. The Director of Intelligence and Research, De- 
partment of State, and the Director for Intelligence, The 
Joint Staff, believing that Soviet planners would regard the 
advantages to be gained as justifying additional effort, 
estimate that the number of Soviet ICBMs on launcher in mid- 
1961 is likely to be towards the high side of the 140-200 
range. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, 
also estimates that the number of Soviet ICBMs on launcher 
in mid-1961 is likely to be towards the high side of this 
range, but it should be noted that he estimates the 
characteristics of the Soviet ICBM to be considerably better 


than those estimated by the majority. All members of the 





United States Intelligence Board believe a Soviet force of 


more than 200 ICSMs on launcher in mid-1961 to be unlikely. 
(Para. 47) 
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- H. The development of the Soviet ICBM force beyond 1961 
would be likely to be affected by such considerations as the 
actual development of the savas system to be attacked, the 
prospects for a greatly improved Soviet ICBM, and the pros- 
pects (on both sides) for an effective anti-ICBM, as well as 
by the general development of the world situation and of re- 
lations between the US and the USSR. Any figures for future 
years should be reviewed in the light of such considerations 
and of evidence on the actual progress of the Soviet ICBM 
program. Based on our estimate of the USSR's present program 
and intentions, we believe that the number of Soviet ICBMs on 
launcher is likely to be in the range of 250-350 in mid-1962, 

C and 350-450 in mid-1963.~” (Para. 48) 








4/ The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, does not 
concur in the last sentence of Conclusion D, Conclusions E 
and FP, and the last sentence of Conclusion H. He does not 
believe that Soviet behavior, as we have observed it, war- 
rents the judgment that their objectives would be satisfied 
by attainment of only substantial deterrence. At any rate, 
he does not believe that the economic and physical diffi- 
culties involved in attaining "decisive military superiority" 
would be or are determinative. (See also his footnote to 
Annex B) Rather, he believes that the Soviet leaders, per- 
ceiving the potentialities inherent in ICBMs, are attempting 
to achieve a capability for decision through exploitation of 
this force or actual launching, if necessary. 


Assuming the improved reliability, accuracy, and war- 
head of the Soviet ICEM as he estirates them, the Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF believes that the 
Soviet leaders will assign a high priority to building an 
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(Footnote continued) 


ICBM force which would give the USSR a reasonably high as- 
surance of being able to inflict severe damage on SAC opera- 
tional air bases and at the same time a somewhat lower 
degree of assurance of similar damage on US ICBM sites. He 
believes that such an objective could be attained with an 
operational ICBM force of about 250 (185 on launcher) by 
mid-1961 and 500 (385 on Ba by mid-1962. It is 
generally agreed that the Soviets have both the technical and 
industrial capability to produce such a force. 


It is the view of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intel- 
ligence, USAF, that Soviet planners will undoubtedly feel 
that they will have attained a capacity for substantial 
deterrence and pre-emptive attack by mid-1962, but he be- 
lieves the long range objective of the Soviet ICEM is 
"decisive military superiority." He does not believe that 
the Soviets would be content with conceptual levels of de- 
terrence; they would realize the possibility of error in 
their own calculations and acknowledge the possibility of 
Western pre-emption of their deterrent capabilities. This 
latter contingency would weight the mceve heavily if the 
Soviet leaders intended, as he believes likely, to exploit 
their capabilities in political offensives. In this event, 
their estimate of the likelihood of Western "desperate" acts 
would induce them to attempt attainment of total deterrence, 
i.e., "decisive military superiority." 


In view of the potentialities for military superiority 
inherent in ICBMs for the period of this estimate, the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, concludes 
that the Soviet program is aimed at attaining an operational 
inventory of 800 (640 on launcher) by mid-1963 and 1,100 
(880 on launcher) by mid-1964. 
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I. The USSR will have no serious difficulty in meeting 
its estimated requirements for 700 n.m. and 1,100 n.m. bal- 


listic missiles. (Paras. 50-52) 


J. On the basis of the foregoing conclusions,: our nu- 
merical estimates of Soviet medium and heavy bombers in 
Long Range Aviation units, long and medium-range ballistic 
missiles, and missile-launching submarines are as shown in 


the following tabdie: 2/ 2/ 


Mid- Mid- ‘Mid- Mid- Mid- 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 








Bombers 
eavy 135 150 140 130 120 
Medium 1,100 1,050 1,000 900 800 
C3 Missiles ° - 
nM. ° 
In Inventory 250 350 450 450 450 #- 
On Launcher 110 150 150 150 150 29 
79 
1,100 n.m. aS 
In Inventory 80 160 2ho 300 300 ~ 
On Launcher 50 100 100 100 100 & Y. 
eu 
ICBM 5 8 
In Inventory 50 175-270 325-450 450-560 a/) a 
On Launcher 35 140-200 250-350 350-450 6b/ o> 
7 " 
Submarines vy 
8 § 
=—° class%, 4 4 4 h m ch 
— clagy/ 9 15 18 18 18 =o 
Nuclea - 2 6 10 14 oo 
oa - 
(See next page for footnotes) o 3 
cr 
4 - 
® 
17) 
- 10 - 
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(Footnotes to Conclusion J) 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


At least 450, possibly more. 


At least 350. possibly more. 


Each "Z" cless submarine would probably carry two 
missiles. 


Each "G" class submarine would probably carry about 
five missiles. 


The associated missile may not become available until 
1963, in which case the missile used in the "G" class 
might be used in this submarine. Each submarine would 


probably carry 6-12. 


DISSENTING VIEWS 


/ 


2/ 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF does 
not concur in the numbers of heavy bombers and ICBMs 
estimated, believing they should be: 


Mid- Mid- Mid- Mid- Mid- 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


, Heavy bombers 135 150 175 200 200 
ICBM P 

In Inventory 50 7 500 800 1,100 

On Launcher 35 185 385 640 880 


_ 


The Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Depart- 


ment of the Army, does not concur in the numbers of 
heavy bombers estimated. In his view, future Soviet . 
heavy bomber strength will approximate the following: 


Mid- Mid- Mid- Mid- Mid- 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


125 115 100 15 75 
-ll- i. 


Heavy bombers 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON 


January 28, 1960 


LL NOLDERS OF NSC 5919: 


As irdicated by the secord par raph of the NOTE 
following “SC Action No. 2181 (adopted by th National 
Security Cour.ci it the 433rd meeting on January 21 and 
anproved by the Fresicent on near | "26, 1960 ), this Action 
obviated the reea for a statement f policy on Carge Air 
Lift as proposed in "Se 5919, which was accordingly removed 
from the l'Sc aserda. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 
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NSC 5919 CONFIDENTIAL 
December 28, 1959 


NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
to the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
on 
U. S. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO THE 


eference: Action ° -f- 


The enclosed draft statement of policy on the subject, 
precered by the NSC Planning Board with the participation of 
representatives of the Departments of Justice and Commerce 
and the Federal Aviation Agency, is transmitted herewith 
for consideration by the National Security Council at its 
meeting on Thursday, January 7, 1960. 


It is recommended that, if the Council adopts the 
enclosed statement of policy, it be submitted to the Presi- 
dent with the recommendation that he approve it; direct its 
implementation by all appropriate Executive departments 
and agencies of the U. S. Government; and designate coordi- 
mating agencies as follows: the Department of Defense for 
Paragraph 16, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
for Paragraph 17, and the Feceral Aviation Agency for 
Paragraph 13. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 
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ec: The Secretary of the Treasury o 
The Attorney General > 
The Secretary of Commerce = 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget Ce 
The Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency c° 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff v 


The Director of Central Intelligence 
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CONPIDETTIAz 
DRAFT 
ae 
U. S. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO THE DEVELOPMENT OP CARGO AIR LIZT 
GEN N 


1. It is in the /mational security7® interest of the 
United States to have available an efficient and effective 
civil air cargo fleet, which, in time of peace, as well as 
in a ratioral emergency, could be used to meet a portion of 
military air cargo requirements. Such a fleet could also 
serve as an instrument of fother7* national policies. The 


United States does not now have such a fleet. 





2. In the commercial field, long preoccupation with 


the more profitable passenger business and with constant 
passenger aircraft modernization has resulted in a lack of 
emphasis on the development of the cargo business and of 
uncompromised all-cargo aircraft. As a result, commercial 
cargo planes are merely improvised modifications of pass- 
enger configured aircraft. Adaptation of the present 
essentially passenger configured aircraft to cargo use 
results in high operating costs, high handling charges, and 
inflexibility as to operating bases and facilities. 
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3. In the last several years the Department of Defense 
has had a higher priority requirement for the development 





* Treasury and Budget propose deletion. 
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of convertible (troop-cargo) aircraft than for the develop- 
ment of all-cargo aircraft. 

4. The characteristics of uncompromised cargo aircraft 
are unique ard <¢iffer importantly from the characteristics of 
presently available passenger aircraft. This difference is 
mot unlike the difference between busses and trucks, or the 
Gifference between Pullmar cars and freight cars. What is 
needed to further the sound vrowth of air cargo are types 
of aircraft which would (a) have an intercontinental capa- 
bility, (b) be capable of operating from relatively small 
unsophisticated airports, (c) employ a minisum of high cost 
and high mairtenance components, and (4) be capable of being 
rout! .ely operated at a direct operating cost of 3.5 to %& 
cents per ton-mile. This last-named capability would make 
possible air cargo service to the user at about 10 cents per 
ton-mile, or something less than one-half the present aver- 
age rates. At present this is considered to be a very econ- 
omical air cargo charge. A cargo aircraft currently being 
produced in Canada represents a major step toward achieve- 
ment of these characteristics, and U. S. aircraft now under 
development show even greater promise. 


5S. Aircraft with the characteristics enumerated above 


ut 


could serve civil and many mi.itary uses. With the exception 
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of certain outsized and sensitive cargo, the characteristics 
of most routine military cargo (dimensions, weight and 
density) are compatible with those of commercial cargo. 
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6. The U. S. Government maintains s subdstentis! 
militery cargo airlift capability end has not fully 
utilized in peacetime availeble civil cargo airlift. The 
stated besis for tris practic: has been that the U. S. 
commercial cargo eirlift capability hes not been sdequate 
to meet civil requirements and those militery requirements 
which could be moved by civil aircraft during periods of 
mnaticnal emergency. However, in recent years, the Depert- 
ment of Defense has increased its use of the civil sir 
cargo fleet by placing contracts with the civil eir 
cerriers (11% of the total MATS air cargo traffic in FY 195)), 
thereby making a contribution to the continued growth of the 
air ccrgo industry. 


Conditions Which w.uld Stimulate the Development cf @ Moder: 
Civil Air Cares Fleet 








7. The conditions may now exist whereby, with minanun 
measures cf government encoursgement, the development of an 


uncompromised civil air cergeo fleet would be given the 


initial incentive it needs. 
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5. Some U. S. air cargo operators are buying a Canad‘en- 
menufsctureé all-cargo eircraft of advanced turbo-prop d-s.gn. 
Direct operating costs of this sircraft will be approxima-- y 
3.5 cents per ton-mile, and user costs, approximately 10 cents 
per ton-mile. Such costs will be competitive with those c-. 
other modes of transportation for many types of cargo send 
are significantly lower than those for any cargo sircraft 
currently in production in the United States. The efficiesc 
of this eircraft reflects en importent technical advance anu 
the related Canadian government program guaranteeing purch: re 
losens up to 80 percent of the investment (available te U. 3S. 
purchasers), constitutes an important finencial initiative. 
The potential eir cargo market will be greatly stimuleted 
by the introduction of this sircraft. 


Te) 


. Many of the commercial sdvantages to be derived 
from operation of @ modern civil eir cargo fleet could be 
achieved by the procurement and use of this Canedian- 
manufacturedc aircraft by U. S. civil airlines. Such 
procurement and use would accord with the principle cf 
sharing the resources of the United States and Canada on 
@ continental rather then @ national basis. On the other 


hand, stimulation of the cargo sircreft menufaecturing 
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industry in the United Stetes would encourage (@) develop- 


ment of more efficient cargo sircraft; and (b) retention 





of U. S. leadership in civil eircraft production to the 





extent that is considered desirable. 
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10. 6. The progressive transfer of non-hard-core 
traffic to civil carriers is now underway and will bo 
continued es civil aircraft of modern types (e.g., the 
DC-7F and the L-1049H) become available. Limiting 
MATS peacetime operation to that required by the war- 
time “hard-core"* mission would permit the transfer 

of additional cargo business to civil carriers and 
could assist in the development of an uncompromised 
air cargo fleet. As civil air carriers equip themselv2c 
with uncompromised cargo aircraft, this orientation of 
MATS to the “hard-core” function can be further 
effected, and increased use can be made of the 
services of such civil carriers. 

t. The foregoing would present no risk to the 
national security, if coupied with guerantees that the 
civil air cargo potential, as achieved, would be 

mmedietely and wholly respomsive to national defense 
neeas. A stimulus to the purchase of uncompromised carge 
aircraft would be given if such transfer of business 
were limited to those carriers which demonstrate a 


willingess and ability to so modernize their cargo 








* ~~ “"Hard-ccore” requirements are those military requirements 
which, because of their nature or timing, must move in 
military eircraft manned by military crews. These 
"hard-core" requirements include highly sensitive 
operations from the standpoint of security, importance, 
and quick reaction, such as deployment of initial 
elements of strategic and tactical units and emergency 
positioning of Support personnel and equipment in 
anticipation of maximum effort operations. 
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fleet. The progressive transfer of MATS business, 

appropriate reductions in average rates, /and the 

enactment cf legislation offering U. S. guarentee 
loans for the purchase of new all-cargo eircraft/* 

in addition to a continued rapid growth of commercial 

demands for air cargo service, should stimulate 

Gevelcpment of a modern air cargo fleet. 

ll. It is the general policy of the Federal Governmen’ 
thet it will net carry on any commercial activities to 
provide a service for its own use if such services can be 
procured from private enterprise through ordinary business 
channels.** Exceptions to this policy are permitted for 
various compelling reasons including national security and 
"“reletively large and disproportionsately higher costs." 


In this connection it should be noted that Congress included 


in the FY 1960 Appropriation Act 6 provision that $85 millic~ 


ef the funds appropriated for MATS would be available only 
for the procurement of commercial air transportation service 
(passenger and/or cargo). I. denying funds in FY 1960 for 
procurement of ten Jet-powered cargo aircraft for use by 
MATS, Congress elso stated in an official report that 
"adequate transport capacity for this portion of the MATS 
mission exists in private commercial aircraft during the 
present cold war situation, and in the civil reserve air 


fleet in the event cf mobilization", 





“* Treasury and Budget propose deletion. 
** See Bureau of Bidgvt Bulletin 60-2, September 21, 1959 
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12. The Gcevernment requires the immediate availability, 
of the civil eir cargo fleet to assist in meeting military 
and mobilization requirements in time of war, national 
emergency, or whenever a military situation requires. 

There is @ strong difference of view within the Executive 
Branch as to whether the U. S. Government does now have 
immediate availability of the civil air cargo fleet to mect 
these requirements and as ts whether present arrangements 
under which the Civil Reserve Air Fleet is on call by the 
Government ere acequate. 

13. The expansion of a civil air cargo fleet would 
have the bonus effect of contributing to the fuller 
utilization of ealsting U. S. aircraft production capacity 
to the extent that U. S. (rather than foreign) manufactured 
aircreft are purchased. 

14, The operation, under the U. S. flag, cf an 
uncompromised efficient air cargo fleet would enhance the 


prestige of the United States, pérticularly in those 





overseas areas servec by that fleet, end would promote 
our objective of maintaining U. S. leadership in inter- 
national civil avietion. Uncompromised cargo aircraft 


Geveloped for U. S. use would also be useable by indigenous 
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carriers in at least some of the underdeveloped countries, 
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the policy that, as a means of promoting the Free World 
aviation position in the underdeveloped areas and of 
neutralizing further Sino-Soviet aviation encroachments in 
such areas, the United States should encourage the develop- 
ment in the United States and other Free World nations of 
competitive types of aircraft and aviation equipment suit- 


able for use in underdeveloped areas.* 





® See paragraph 31, NSC 5726/1, "U. S. Civil Aviation 
Policy Toward the Sino-Soviet Bloc”. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
OBJECTIVE 


15. A civil air cargo capacity which, together with 
the military air cargo fleet, is adequate (in quantity and 
quality), and immediately available, to meet military and 
mobilization requirements in time of war, national 


emergency, or whenever a military situation requires. 
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16. a. In the implementation of existing policy uh‘ec. 
requires that the government divest itself of those 
activities competitive with private industry, divert 
progressively and in an orderly manner increasing 
Quantities of non-hard-core Federal cargo airlift 
traffic from the military cargo fleet to certificated 
U. S. air carriers* /as civil aircraft, of modern ty.2s 
(e.g., the DC-7F and the L-1049H), become available al 
can provice civil air cargo capability at reasonable 
cost**7,*** In negotiating contracts for the carria,2 
of MATS non-hard-core cargo by civil air carriers, give 
preference /to the extent feasible/**** /wherever 
possible7***** to those certificated U. S. carriers 
which demonstrate willingness and ability to acquire 
uncompromised cargo aircraft. 

b&b. As civil air carriers equip themselves with 
uncompromised cargo aircraft, increase the use of such 


carriers for nen-hard-core traffic. 





*| 


ee 
*eo" 


A certificated air carrier is an air carrier holding 
an effective certificate issued by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board authorizing it to engage in air transporta- 


tion. 
The Department of Defense has stated that its criteria 
for determining comparative costs are on the basis of 


Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 60-2, September 21, 1959. 


Budget proposes deletion. 
Defense-JCS proposal. 


“eee Treasury, Commerce, Budget, FAA proposal. 
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Nsr -- Adinbasle 7 
c. Adjust the operations and capability of MATS 
toward meeting only its wartime “hard-core” mission i. 
accordance with a and b above. However, at all times: 
(1) Maintain MATS in a posture adequate to 
satisfy those wartime military requirements which 
must be met by military aircraft and those other 
wartime military requirements which are beyond the 
capability of civil air carriers; /productively 
utilize “uring peacetime the capability so 
maintained/.* 
(2) Assure that the civil aircraft handling 
the cargo transferred to the civil air cargo fleet 
pursuant to a and b above will be immediately 
available to meet military and mobilization 
requirements when necessary. 
17. Review the present arrangements under which the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet is on call by the Government to 
assure that the civil cargo air fleet is immediately 
available to meet military and mobilization requirements, 
18. If legislation is proposed which would, through 
purchase loan guarantees, encourage and facilitate the 
acquisition by U. S. certificated air carriers of uncompromised 
cargo aircraft produced by U. S. manufacturers, it should 
contain provisions to ensure the immediate availability of 


these cargo aircraft to meet military and mobilization 


requirements. 





+ Proposed by State, Derense, OCDM, JCS. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY PINES 20 S/t-2e 
F20M% 75129 KS, 
CONFIDENTIAL 
LG January 5, 1960 
TO: The Acting Secretary 
THROUGH: S/S i 
FROM: The Acting Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs cts 


SUBJECT: NSC 5919 - "U.S. Policy with Respect to the 
Development of Cargo Airlift" 
I. Problem 


The subject paper, prepared by the NSC Planning Board, is due to be con 
sidered by the National Security Council on January & 


II. Discussion 





The policy statement is the result of a request by General Persons of the , 
“Mhite House that the I6C undertake to resolve certain differences which have arisen 
in the past between the Federal Aviation Agency and the Department of the Air Force 
on where the initiative should rest in the development of aircraft designed ex- 
clusively for cargo-lift and on the role of the civil air fleet in the carriage 


of military cargo. 


The draft states that establishment of an effective civil cargo air fleet, 
which could also serve many military purposes, is desirable, It proposes that as 
much government cargo as possible be transferred progressively from MATS to certifi- 
cated civil air carriers, giving preference to those carriers which demonstrate a 
willingness and ability to acquire aircraft designed for the carriage of cargo, 

It recommends a review of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet system to assure that civil 
cargo aircraft will be available to the defense establiaiment when needed. 


IlI. Conclusions 





The draft statement is a compromise, but appears to represent an orderly pro- 
gram for the development of a civil air cargo fleet and to provide adequate protecticr 
for military interests in a time of emergency. However, a substantial increase in 
international United States civil air cargo operations substituting for the present 
MATS may create capacity problems under our bilateral air transport agreements, end 
to minimize these problems as much as possible the Department should be kept closeiy 
informed of each stage of development of the program. 


IV. Recommendation 





It is recommended that the Department take a secondary role in discussion -f 
the paper, but approve its aloption on the understanding that the Department expects 
difficulty in overcoming capacity problems which may arise in its full inmplementaticr. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL / 
WASHINGTON 
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MEMOFANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT : U. S. Policy With Respect to the 
Development of Cargo Air Lift 


REFERENCES: A. NSC Action No. 2151-f-(2) 

B. NSC 5919 

The enclosed views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on NSC 5919 
are transmitted herewith for the information of the National Security 
Council in connect ion with its consideration of the subject at its meet- 


ing on Thursday, January 7, 195. 





cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney General 
The Secretary of Commerce 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency 
The Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
Washington 25,D.C. CONFIDENTIAL 


copy 7 Jamary 196) 





MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DETENSE 


Subject: U.S. Policy with Respect to the Development of 
Cargo Air Lift (U) (NC 5919) 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed the proposed 
draft statement of policy, subject as above, scheduled for con- 
sideration by the National Security Council on Thursday, 

7 January 1960. 


2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff concur in the purpose of and 
the general approach taken in the draft statement. 


3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider it mandatory that 
Military Air Transport Service (MATS) be maintained in a posture 
adequate to satisfy those wartime military requirements which 
must be met by military aircraft and those other wartise military 
requirements which are beyond the capability of civil air carriers. 


4. From the viewpoint of economy, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consider it necessary to utilize productively that military sair- 
lift capability generated by MATS during peacetime. 


5. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reccemend a review of the present 
arrangements under which the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) is on 
call to the Government to essure that it is immediately available 
to meet military requirements. 


6. Subject to the comments and recommendations contained in 
the Appendix hereto, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider NSC 5919 
to be an acceptable policy statement. 


——— - = 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
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(SIGNED) 
N. FP. TWINING, 
Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Enclosure: 
Appendix 
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SPECIFIC COM€NTS ON BSC 


i. eer Recommend deletion of parenthetical expression 
"(e.g., the L-1040H)" from the first sentence. 


REASON: It is not desirable to cite any illustrative examples which, by 
cation, suggest that the need for a modern cargo transport can be 
satisfied by aircraft which are essentially converted passenger types. 


2. Paragraph 10-b. Support the majority viev. 


REASON: Guaranteed loans may encourage and assist in the development and 
procurement of new all-cargo aircraft. Such aircraft would benefit both 
the silitery and commercial air industry as new types of all-cargo air- 
craft would include more favorable characteristics (e.g., range, economy 
of cperation and ability to operate from unsophisticated airports) than 
those available in aircraft now used by civil air carriers for aovement 
of cargo. 





3. Pa l6-a. Support the views of the Department of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


REASON: Airlift should only be diverted to certificated air carriers as 
procurement policies and small business interests permit. Also, there 
may be instances vhere it would not be feasible from « military viewpoint 
to divert traffic even though possible, to certified eir carriers as such 
carriers may not be able to provide the desired or economic service re- 
quired to meet military requirements. 


4. Parsereph 158. Recommend deletion of parenthetical expression 
"(e.g., the De- the L-10N9H)" from the first sentence. 


REASON: Game as for paragraph 1 above. 


S. Peregrept 26-s-(1). Support the views of the Department of State, De- 
partment o ’ ce of Civil and Defense Mobilization and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


REASON: If the MATS operation and capability is adjusted tovard meeting 
its wartime “hard-core” mission considerable airlift no doubt will be trans- 
ferred to commercial air carriers. The peacetime airlift capability of MATS 
generated during peacetime should be fully utilized by the Services. It is 
considered unsound and uneconomical to procure airlift from commercial 
sources and at the same time not utilize that airlift capability generated 
in realistic training of the military air transport forces. 
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6. 16-c-(2). Recommend paragraph be amended (changes indicated 


in usual manmmer): 


cary Le Ree eg ye 
lation t ei a cargo trans 

civil air cargo fleet pursuant to « and > above will be immediately 
available to meet military and mobilization requirements vben necessary.” 


REASON: To indicate that vritten contracts vith civil carriers and ed44i- 


tional legislation are required to assure the availability of civil car- 
riers et all times. 


7. 17. Recommend paragraph be amended (changes indicated in 


usual manner): 


"17. Review the present arrangements under which the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet is on call by the Government to essure that the eivii-carge-sir 


fleet is immediately available to meet military and mobilizstion require- 
ments.” 


REASON: ‘The Civil Reserve Air Fleet is composed of both civil passenger 
and cargo aircraft. To conduct « realistic review of present arrangements 
under vhich the Civil Reserve Air Fleet is on call by the Govermment it 

should be examined from the viewpoint of the entire fleet. 


8. Famgreps 2. Recommend paragraph be amended (changes indicated in 


usual manner): 


"18. if-Legteiation-te-prepesed-which-veuld, - through lation for 
purchase loan guarantees, vhich would encourage and facilita acqui- 


sition by U. S&S. certificated air carriers of uncompromised cargo aircraft 
produced by U. S. manufacturers, 6% should contain provisions to ensure 
the immediate availability of these cargo aircraft to meet allitary and 
mobilization requirements.” 


REASON: The changed vording vill provide « positive statement and support 
paragraph 10-b as written. 
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Briefing Bote for the 
WSS Meeting of January 7, 





CARGO AIR LIFT (xSC $919) 


Our first Aten this morning, Kr. President, is a Graft poliey papa 
oa the develomect of cargo air 1iM. 

Last August I wes asked to pub this eubject, which was thea at issue 
between various agencies (notably Defense and FAA), through the MIC nechinery 
and in that way bring 18 to you for resolution, The paper before you is 
the profuct of « nucber of Flanaing Boal wevtings fa which Justice, Commerce 
and FAA participated. Today we have with ws for this ites the Secretary of 
Cocmeree, Coneral Quesata and Chairman Durfee of the CAB, 

Eowever, before we go inte this paper, the Defense Dopartcent has 

( yocently subuitted to the President a study entitled "The Role of KATS fa 
Peace and War* cortaining, anong other things, « series of reoxmendstions, 
which, I underrtand, are not inconsistent with the Defense position in the 
paper before us, with ene possible exception which has te do with whether 
the Dopartuect of Defense will be restricted to the use of cortificsted alr 
carriers for cargo alr Lift purposes, The Defense Departaat report, which 
bas been given mo ciotribution up to this tins, is not up for consideration 
by the Council or decision ty the Presicert today, Reowever, I believes it 
will be useful for the Council to know the report's recamendations before 
it considers the draft paliey paper, Therefore, I hare asked the Secretary 
of Defense to exccarize the recamsentations which be hes euimitted to the 
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President in this stwty.. 
(PPESIOVTATION BY THE SECACTARE CF DEFIOSE) . 


L The general considerations of this paper state the desirability 
of an efficient and effective civil air carge fleet, outline the “Tihs ; 
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. which have Lixited the derelopext of such a Mest, and spell ovt the 
conditions which would stimilate the development of such « fleet. Briefly, 
we do mot have an efficiacd and effective eivil air cargo fleet today for 
several reasons. In the comercial field, long preoecupation with the 
more profitable passenger business and with constant passencer alreraft 
eoternization us resulted is a lack of exphisis on the develomet of 
the cargo business and of wicomprozised all-cares aircraft, In the last 
oovreral years the Separtoat of Defense has had «@ higver priority requiresent 
for the develo;nant of convertible (troop-carge) air craft than for the 
dsveloynent of all-cargo aircraft. Finally, the U, S, Covernse:t raintaine 
g substantial eilitery cargo airlift capability and hes not fully utilieed 
in peacetine available eiril cargo airlift, 

( The firet split cocurs in paregraph 1, The majority would say that 

‘ it is in the nations) security interest of the U. 3, to have available 
an efficient and effective civil alr cargo flect, and that such a Meet 





could aloo serve a3 an instrument of other natioral policies. Treasur7 and 
Dutget prefer to say sinply that such a fleet would be in the interest of 
the U. 3. I understand that there has been sone napotiation on this lenguase 
between General Quesada and Buéget ex Troasury. 


CALL OF GOXERAL QUESADA 
(other: i) . 


The next eplit cecurs in paragraph 10-b, ab the top of pace 4, 
The aafority believe thet a corbination of four things would estimate 
development of a colern air cargo flect. These four things are the pro- 
gressive trarsfer of MATS businers, appropriate retuetions ia averace 
rates, the enactoent ef legislation offering U, 3. guarantee loans for the 
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purchase of new all-cargo aircraft, and a continued rapid growth of cam 
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noreial dsnands for air cargo service, ~ Treasury and Budget propose 
that the purchase loan guarantee Legislation be delet od froa the ore isle 
It should be noted thet this draft policy paner does not recomend a doctetoa ® 
to the President on this legislation, which will be coordinated through the 
usual Budget Buresu process, Zormilly a question of this kind would not be 
discussed by the NSC, but the legislation is part of General Quesada’ 
recomended plan for expaviing civil cargo air lift, The question, Hr. 
Presi¢ent, is therefore whether you vant to ciscucs the lezislstion at this 
tiso, | te 
WF PPSIDEITS AKSAR IS AFFDYATIVE, CALL CH SECRETARY SCRISGR 
KR, STANS 
Mm. QUSSADA 
SSCRETARY MUELLSR 
Turning to tha statement of objective, paragrarh 15 on pace 9, I should 
like to read this agreed languages. 
READ PARAGRAPH 15 
The first policy guidence paragraph (par. 16, pages 10-11) is divided 
into three purts, 14-a deals with the ‘irst otase of transfer of MATS 
business to civil carriers: 16-b deals with a further transfer as civil 
carriers equip thecselves with uncomprocised cargo aircraft. lS-0 este 


linits on the transfer provided for in a and be: 
In the firct split in lé-a, the majority wuld make the transfer of 
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MATS cargo business to civil carriers dependent on ths availability in the 
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civil fleet of nodera types of aircraft, sach as the DC-7F and tho L-10192%- 
en : 

The Buiget Buresu proposes deletian of this candition/the grounds that it 

would be inconsistent “ith the general policy of the Federal Covernnant » 
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referred to in par. ll, nob to carry on aw commercial activity to provide 
a service for its om use if such service can be procured froa private 
enterprise. I wierstend that Budget is now willing to withdraw froa pro- 
posing the deletion of this condition, The JCS want to delete, here and in 
paragraph l0-c, references to specific aircraft because it is not desirable 
to olte any ilicstrative exanples which, by inplication, suggest that the need 
for a modern cargo trensport can be satisfied by aircraft which are essentially 
converted passenger types. This yahoos the question as to whether the JCS 
would support any transfer of business to presently availeble aircraft. 

CALL O8 KR. STANS 

SECHETARY GAPRS 


GEOPAL THIKDD 
MR. QUESADA 





he secord split in 16, involves the preference to be given, in con- 
tracting out cargo business to the clyil carriers, to those carriers vhich 
deaonstrete a willingness and ability to acquire unconproaised cargo air 
craft, Defense and JCS propose tint euch a preference be givea to the extent 
: fersible, Treasury, Caxserce, Buiget and FAA propose stronger worling: thet 





such @ proferance bs civen wherever possible, 
CALL, ON SSCRSTARY GATES 
CEicnAL THINLDA 
Ym. QUSSADA 
SICRETARY NUSLLSB 
Turning to 16-0, wo have another important split. There 1s acreczent on 
the minferr: posture of MATS to be mairtalned, The Split occurs because Do- 


fence, JCS, OODM ani State would have MATS "productively utilize during 
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peacetice the capability eo maintained". Ths JCS have cade a coment on this, 


waiich reads as followss 
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If the FATS oporation and capability ts adjusted toward 

moobing its wartine “Lard-core* mission considerable airlift 

no doubt an be transferred to comercial air ceccey. tees 

jeccehine airlift capability of MATS generat’ during peacot ine 

should be fully utiltued by the Services, Tt is considered unsowd 

and uneconcaical to procure airlif? fras eumeceiel sources and at 

the sexe tice not utilize that airltit capability generated in 

reslistie training of the military air transport forces, 

I believe those opposing this provision fear thet it would authorise MATS 
to continus to carry considerable non-hari-core cargo which would othernise 
be transferred to civil carriers uniter 16-a and b. 
| CALL OM SSCRETART GATZS 

CENSTAL TaLIING 

MR. QUESADA 

Ya, SIAKS 

(other?) 

On paragraph 15-c-(2), the JCS want to add the following languages 
“Assure, by appropricte contracts and agreccents backed ty necessary legis- 
lation, that the civil aireraft*® ete. Aithough I don't believe that there 
would be any objection to the additional language, the Plemning Board pro- 
posed that this paragraph be given to Defense for coordination and assumed 
that Defense would do whatever it felt necessary to inplesent it. 

Paragrayh 17, an acreed paracraph, wes pul in because there is a strong 
difference of view within te Fxecutive Branch as to whether the Government 
does now have imocdiate availability of the civil air cargo fleet to moet 
wilitery and mobilication requirenents and as to whether present arrange- 
nents under which the Civil Reserve Air Flect is on call are adequate, The 
XS sucgest a language change that would make the paragrsph applicable to the 


extire fleot, passenger 2s woll es cargo. Even though this is a paper oe 
4 ~ Cz us IAS 
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air 1ift, X don't believe there «ill be any objection to this change. 

Paragraph 13 is also an agroed paragraph. As I stated before, this 
paper does not atteapt to recoccend @ decision oa purchase loan guarantee/ 
legislation. This parsgraph simply says that, if such legislation is pro- 
posed, it should contain provisions to ensure the immediate availability 
of the cargo aircraft Involved. The JCS surgest ecze languece changes which 
soca to be purely editorial in nature. Would you core to speak to thes, 
General Twining? 

Finally, I would like to call the Council's attention to the unusual 
proposal for assigning coordinating responsibility. Instead of assigning 
the whole paper to one agoncy, Defensa would have coordinating responsibility 
for paragraph 14, OCOA for 17, and PAA for 18, 


ub? *« 
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Jamuary 13, 1960 


MEMORANLUM 








SUBJECT: Discussion at the 430th Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 
Thursday, January 7, 1960 


PRESENT at the 430th Meeting of the National Security Council 
vere the President of the United States, presiding; the Vice 
President of the United States; Mr. Livingston T. Merchant for 
the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the 
Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilication. Also present 
and participating in the Council actions below were Mr. Fred C. 
Scribner, Jr., for the Secretary of the Treasury; the Director, 
Tureau of the Budget; the Attorney General (Item 1); the Secre- 
tary of Commerce (Item 1); the Administrator, Federal Aviation 
Aeency (Item 1); and the Chairzan, Civil Aeronautics Board (Item 1). 
Also attending the seeting were the Chatrrcan, Atomic Energy Coa- 
mission; the Director, Central Istelligence Agency; the Director, 
U.S. Inforration Agency; the Chairzan, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the 
Special Assistants to the President for ™%-* ~al Security Affairs, 
for Science and Technology, and for Secur \tions Coordin- 
ation; the White House Staff Secretary; t'.¢ ep. ‘ecretary of 
Defense; Acsistant Secretary of State Gerard C. Sma.:1j Assistent 
Secretary of Defense John N. Irwin, IIj Mr. Charles HRaskias, NSC; 
Mr. Howard Sturts, Central Intelligence Agency (Item 3); the 
Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


Tnere follows a surary of the discussion at the 
meeting and the sain points taren. 


1.U.S. POLICY WITH AESPSCT TO THE DEVELOPHENT OF CARGO AIR LIFT 
Thisc Action Wo. SIS1-£-(2); RSC 55919; Meno for RSC from Executive 
Secretary, cane subsect, dated January 7, 1950) 





t&. Gray began his presentation of NSC 5919 by referring to « 
study which the BDepartcent of Defense had recently submitted to the 
President on “The Role of MATS in Peace and War”. (A copy of M. 
Gray's Briefing Note is filed ia the Minutes of the Meeting and 
another is attached to this Memcran4ua). 


? Gray said the Tefense Derpartcont report vas sot up for con- 
Mr. y ; 


sideration by the Couscil of decision by the President at this 
ceeting, but he felt it would be useful for the Council to hear 
the report's rec ntiations before considering NSC 5919. Accordingly, 


7 


he asked the Secretary of Defense to summarize the recomendations 
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which he had submitted to the President in the Department of 
Defense study. Secretary Cates said M. Douglas vould present a 
swemry of the Department of Defense recommendations. 


Mr. Douglas said the Defense report on “The Role of MATS in 
Peace and War” bad been a long time in preparation. He then read 
the first conclusion from the report and all the recomendations 


a Suuneuse CONCLUSIONS 


"Military Airlift Requiremests. The size of MATS and 
the extent and nature of its operations are keyed to approved 
military wartice airlift requiresents. ese requirenents 
break down into (1) critical or hard-core* requirezents which 
because of their nature or the nature of the mission to be sup- 
ported must move in military operated aircraft, and (2) other 
essential or civia eligible requirements which can move in 
either military or civil operated aircraft. 








"Hard-core requirements are applicable in general var 
eituations as well es situations short of general var. Satis- 
faction of hard-core requirements (general or limited war) is 
vital to the successful implementation of military strategy. 
Therefore, MATS must possess adequate capability at all tines 
to meet these requiresents on an effective and timely basis. 





“Commercial carriers do not now have adequate air cargo 
capability to accommodate those approved military requirements 
which could move during emergencies in commercially operated 

ransport aircraft.” 





1 mptriitt requirements which oust move in military aircraft, 

° canned and operated by military crews because of special 
military considerations, security, or because of limiting 
physical characteristics such es size or dangerous properties. 
Included in this category are special military deployments 
involving nuclear retaliatory forces, the SAC post strike 
recovery mission, tactical deployments, movenent of missiles, 
special munitions, etc. 


. "These are the so-called ‘civil eligible’ requiresents. 


RECOMMENDAT IO! 
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"AS a result of the study and conclusions arrived at,actions 
are being taken within the Department of Defense to carry out the 
folloving recommendations: 


"1. That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its 
capability to meet approved military hard-core requirements 
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in a general war aod in situations short of general war, and 
such other military requirements as cannot be met with certainty 
by commercial carriers on an effective and tinely tesis. 


"2. That the modernization of MATS hard-core military airlift capa- 
bility be undertaken as a matter of priority to improve airlift 
effectiveness and achieve operating savings. 


"3. That MATS routine channel traffic (regularly scheduled, fixed 
routes) operetions be reduced on an orderly besis consistent 
with assured commercial airlift capability and economical use 
of any MATS capacity resulting from necessary training or other 
operations related to its hard-core requirezent. 


"4. That as cocmercial carriers equip themselves vith modern, economl- 
cal long-range cargo aircraft and further orientation of MTS 
to the hard-core function is effected, increased use should be 
made of the services of such commercial carriers for routine 
logistic supply. 


"S$. That comzercial augrentation airlift procuresent policies and 
practices be better adapted to the long-range Department of 
fefense requirements for effective overseas comercial airlift 

( service so as to encourage and assist in sound economic gtovth, 
cevelopment, and maintenance of an increased air cargo capability; 
that there be explored the feasibility of (1) increasing the 
enmount of MATS overseas cargo airlift moving on @ common carriage 
basis in accoréance with certificates of public convenience and 
necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board; (2) entering 
into longer tera contracts for MATS traffic; and (3) giving some 
preference in the movement of MATS traffic to those comzercial 
carriers (a) who are effectively committed to the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet (CRAF) program, or (oy whose facilities and equiprent 
are most advantageous to the energency seeds of the Departoent 
of Defense; and that legislation be sougnt if necessary to permit 
accomplishment of any of the foregoing considered desirable. 


"6. That the Departcent of Defense participate in and support govern- 
mental programs for the development of long-range, economical 
turbine-powered cargo aircraft for military and civil application. 
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"7. That the Department of Defense support proposed legislation for 
the guarantee of loans for the purchase of modern, newly-developed 
cargo aircraft by comercial carriers. 
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"8. a. That consideration be given to the use of the Air Force Reserve 
equipped with transport aircraft that might be available fros 
MATS excesses as augzentation forces for MATS in time of emergency. 
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">. That a study be made to deternine the desirability and 
~ feasibility of employing the Air National Guard in a 


transport role. 


"9. That the role of CRAF be re-examined with the objective of 
insuring optimum effectiveness and responsiveness of commercial 
airlift services to the Departeent of Defense under all 


conditions.” 


After concluding his presentation of the recormendations fros 
the Departcent of Defense report, Mr. Dougles observed that the 
draft policy peper (NSC 5919) was consistent with the Defense report, 
provided the splits in the policy paper vere resolved as Defense 
desired. However, Mr. Douglas was concerned that in the present 
situation, with MATS not too large and baving no surplus above the 
JCS requirements, we not lead the airline industry to expect « 
rapid decrease in MATS operation or traffic, even though over 6 
period of time MATS traffic could be expected to decrease substanti- 
ally. The Departcent of Defense vas interested in the developzeut 
of a good cargo aircraft, but it should be understood that such « 
modern cargo airplane would not for some years produce a substantial 
capacity to meet wartime needs. 


\ Mr. Gray then briefed the Council on the divergence of views in 
Paragraph 1 of NSC 5919. Mr. Stans felt this difference could be 
resolved by deleting the word “security” in the first sentence of 
Paragraph 1 of NSC 5919 and referring at the end of the paragraph 
to “instruments of national security and other national policies." 
This revision would change the emphasis from national security to 
pational interest. Mr. Stans believed General Quesada and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would be satisfied with this revision. Secretary 
Cates said he could also accept the change proposed by Mr. Stans. 


The President remarked that since he was budget-minded these days 
he wanted to know a little more about cost factors, particularly the 
cost of keeping MATS in operation and the cost of moving cargo by 
means otber than MATS. Secretary Gates reported that last year MATS 
operations hed been put on an industriel funding basis; accordingly, 
MATS was now run es a business enterprise. One feature of the cost 
factor was the Departoent of Defense practice of asking for competi- 
tive bidding for carrying personnel overseas. Sometimes the low bids 
have penalized the “flag” lines. Under a low bid of $75-80 for a 
one-way trip across the liorth Atlantic some lines are losing money. 
The flag lines and other operators are at odds on this question. The 
President said if the equipment used were subject to the sace inspection 
and if the pilots had similar certificates, be would be inclined to 
route the traffic by the cheapest means. General Quesada said the 
difficulty was that the air transport industry wes a regulated industry, 

7 which cade it monopolistic to a degree. Under the competitive bidding 
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system, the concept of a regulated, monopolistic industry vas 

cast aside. He felt the concept of the air transport industry 

as @ regulated industry should apply to Department of Defense 
operations. As far as safety was concerned, in his view some 
operators were approaching conditions vhich he could not approve. 
He noted that some companies engage in competitive bidding at a 
time when they do not have any equipment or pilots, so if they 
obtain the contract by means of a low bid they have to lease equip- 
ment and hire pilots. As an economic scatter, the cut-throat con- 
petition does sot result in building additional modern airplanes. 
Pilots and equipment shift from one line to the other with no 
accumulation of transport assets available to the Department of 
Defense in an emergency. General Quesada repeated that competi- 
tive bidding ves destroying the principle of a regulated industry. 


Mr. Durfee pointed out that the Civil Aeronautics Board had 
not taken part in the preparation of the draft policy paper. Be 
referred to Page 10 of the paper, which suggested that the present 
system of negotiating contracts was to be contimued. CAB did not 
approve of the present system of negotiating contracts, but other- 
wise had no objection to the paper. The present practice of MATS 
in awarding business by competitive bidding led to cut-throat 
competition, which concerned the CAB. One of the largest certifi- 
cated international eir cargo carriers was now on the edge of in- 
solvency due to its competitive bidding practices. Since 1958 FAA, 
the Department of Defense, and CAB had attempted to solve this 
problem, tut had been unable to do so because CAB has no power to 
regulate international air rates. If and when CAB obtained the 
power to regulate international rates, it would probably establish 
a minirwna rate, although Defense has objected to suc): minimus rates 
on the grounds that (1) all bids would tend to be at the misicus 
rate and (2) Defense would then bave to choose « carrier to which 
a contract was to be ewarded on some basis other then “ates. Mr. 
Durfee felt that this difficulty could, however, be resolved; but 
unless CAB obtains the power to fix international rates, the present 
system of contracts may not assist in the development of a codera 


cargo aircraft. 


Mr. Douglas admitted that the situation was difficult. He 
would like to see the private air carriers build up an increased 
capacity. However, he felt that Defense had no alternative to 
avarding contracts on the tasis of the lovest bid. Defense had 
tried various other systems in ewarding contracts and had alvays 
run afoul of the Comptrolier General. Mr. Douglas then pointed 
out that the Policy Guidance in NSC 5919 might lead to a possible 
misunderstanding with respect to certificated carriers. This term 
could be construed to include only ea very few carriers and ia this 
case the increase in cost would be high. The Department of Infense 
could live with some thirty certificated carriers. Mr. Douglas 
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felt the Departeent of Defense had made considerable progress ia 
increasing the participation of private airlines in MATS business, 
inasmuch as 53 per cent of the personnel and 18 per cent of the 
cargo were now carried under comercial contract. The President 
asked how much traffic was carried by ship. Mr. Douglas said 
that in the last two years the Air Force had sent 95 per cent of 
its personnel and cependents by air, while the Army had sent a 
scaller musber by air. Mr. Douglas pointed out that it cos 
to send military personnel and dependents by air than to pay the 
cabin rate by ship. The President asked whether cargo moved mostly 
by air or by ship. Mr. Douglas said most of the cargo moved by 
ship. Since MATS hed been put on an industrial funding besis, a 
great many items formerly carried by air vere no longer so carried. 
Rowever, the industrial funding basis made the whole MATS operation 
look like a commercial airline operation. MATS should, by contrast, 
be building up @ war capability. The President agreed that var 
capability should be the criterion of MATS operation, but noted that 
wartime requirements were sometimes subject to differing interpre- 
tations. He believed, in view of the things which had already been 
said, that this problem should be solved by locking three or four 
experts in a room until they arrived et a solution. 


“4 





General Tvining pointed out that General Quesada vould soon 

( have to testify before Congressional Committees on his progras. 
General Quesada said the basic question ves: What is the role of 
MATS? In his view the present practices of MATS were in conflict 
with Bureau of the Badget Bulletin No. 60-2. Interrupting, Mr. 
Douglas said he could not agree with this observation. General 
Quesada then read extracts from the Bureau of the Budget Bulletin, 
and concluded that military personnel vere moving over routes 
which were competitive with commercial air carriers. The President 
said he sav no objection to this practice if that was the most 
efficient way to rum the Departament of Defense. General Quesada 
said the cost factor as between MATS and the commercial airlines 
were on different bases. Moreover, when MATS was used to trans- 
port personnel and goods that could be carried by commercial lines, 
it was not engtged in training for war. General Quesada said there 
were seventy-one certificated carriers, 25 of which vere now engaged 
im Litigation. He noted that certification has various meanings. 
An airline can be certificated for an ares, for passengers only, or 
for cargo only. An airline requires a CAB exemption in order to 
operate outside the field of its certification. He believed Mr. 
Douglas’ fear that the term “certificated carriers” as used in the 
paper would cover only @ small oucber of carriers was not justified. 
The President wondered why the word “certification” hed to be used. 
fe thought “certified” would do eas well. Mr. Douglas said the 
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Department of Defense was willing to use certificated carriers to 
carry Defense traffic, but pointed out that sone satisfactory 
carriers would be eliminsted by this phrase as defined in NSC 
5919, because some satisfactory carriers were not certificated. 


The President recalled that at one time, in some operations 
at least, the Government had a list of qualified bidders. Secre- 
tary Gates said there was a list of qualified bidders for most 
operations except for airline operations. Mr. Stans pointed out 
that the Departzent of Defense had some discretion in ewarding 
contracts for carriage of persons and goods by air. The President 
remarked that if a list of qualified airline bidders vere raintained, 
account could be taken of the experience factor. General Quesada 
said some airline companies which subait low bids for Defense busi- 
ness hed no planes, no pilots and no money; they had only an ides. 


The President felt that if the Government could determine hov 
many persons and how much cargo it wished to move by air, normal 
commercial competition should result in building the airplanes and 
putting them ioto operation. Fe felt that a good war reserve could 
not be maintained unless MATS could operate in time of peace. Hov- 
ever, he vould like to simplify the whole probles. Mr. Stans said 
economic comperison between MATS operation and “contracting out” vas 
not simple. Fe suggested that the paper should go tack to the Plas- 
ning Board for resolution in the light of the recommendations in the 
Department of Defense study. The President said he would lixe to 
see the interested parties get together and cose up with a single 
recommencation. Fe had the impression there vas plenty of cargo 
space on airlines at the prerent time, and apparently there vas a 
erent deal of air freight business. 


Secretary Mueller observed that the commercial carriers vere 
not developing uncompromised cargo planes because of the competition 
from MATS. Secretary Cates thought that an uncompromised air cargo 
plane might have to be developed by the Government. The President 
wondered whether it was good business to insist on a completely un- 
compromised air cargo plane. General Quesada said all aircraft at 
present had been designed basically for the purpose of carrying 
passengers. If it were possible to design « cargo plane from the 
ground up, that is, an uncompromised cargo plane, the cost of car- 
rying cargo by air could be reduced by one-half. The air transport 
industry was now in the position which the highvay transport industry 
would be in if all cargoes were carried by modified buses rather than 
by trucks. The President observed that it might be a mistake to 
design planes solely for the purpose of carrying cargo; he thought 
perhaps om the analogy of ocean freighters, provision might be cade 
even in & cargo plane for carrying oe few passengers. 
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Me. Gray felt the Council hed drifted into a discussion of 
technicalities. Se believed two questions should now be ansvered: 
(1) does the Council want the Planning Board to revise ESC 5919 
and (2) what should be done with the Departaent of Defense report 
on the role of MATS. The President said the Department of Defense 
report should be cade available to the Planning Board, which should 
coordinate this report with NSC '919. Ee felt we must try to arrive 
at a better understanding of what we are trying to do before making 
any decisions. Secretary Cates said it was desirable to rake de- 
cisions regarding MATS es early as possible because of the need for 
testimony on MATS before Congressional Committees. The President 
wondered whether the Defense report had appeared not because he hed 
requested it, but because Congress was conducting ean investigation. 


Mr. Gray then called attention to Paragraph 18 of NSC $919 pro- 
viding that if legislation is proposed which would, through purchase 
loan guarantees, encourage the acquisition of uncompromised cargo 
aircraft it should contain provisions to ensure the imediate avail- 
ability of these cargo aircraft to meet military mobilization require- 
ments. Mr. Stans said the large airlines insisted that they could 
develop an uncompromised cargo aircraft if they could obtain some 
of the business now carried by MATS, but the small airlines wanted 
guaranteed loans. There was thus a difference of opinion in the in- 
dustry as to whether guarenteed loans were seeded. The President 
said that in the etsence of purchase loan guarantees, the busincss 
would go entirely to the big airlines. Mr. Douglas believed that 
the Department of Defense could produce an uncompromised cargo air- 
plane for abovt $50 million in development costs. Mr. Stans felt 
strongly that if the Dnpartment of Defense developed an uncozpromised 
cargo airplane, the plase should be turned over to the airlices under 
@ royalty arrangement which vould provide for reisbursenent of 
developnent costs to the Department of Defense. Mr. Douglas said 
the only reason for Defense development of an uncomproaised cargo 
aircraft was beceuse such an aircraft was needed. General Quesada 
then expressed the strong conviction that an uncompromised cargo 
eircraft could be built without cost to the Govermment. He felt 
the air transport industry was dymamic and vell-financed, and that 
free enterprise would see to it that an uncompromised airplane vas 
built without cost to the Governrent, provided the airlines vere 
assured of MATS business. The President said he was almost con- 
vinced, but did not wish to edopt a provision which would result 
in the large airlines obtaining 011 the business. Perhaps the S=uall 
Business Administration could make a small business loan to the 
scaller companies. Secretary Meller said the maximus erall busi- 
ness loan was $250,000 which was « scall ancunt in the airline indus- 
try, although it might allow « smll corpany to rake a start. Mr. 
Douglas felt that most airlines receiving contracts meet the defini- 
tion of small business. 
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General Quesada said he was convinced the air cargo inéustry 
had a great potential. Tvo hundred uncompromised aircraft could 
reduce the cost of carrying cargo by air by one-half or perhaps 
even more. At the present time only 4/100 of 1 per cent of the 
total freight carried wes carried by air. 


Mr. Gray said the Planning Board vould revise NSC 5919 in the 
light of the discussion and of the Departaent of Defense report 
on MATS. The President said the experts should also consult. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Discussed the subject ia the light of the dreft statesent 

~ of policy contained in NSC 5919; the views of the Joist 
Chiefs of Staff thereon (transnuitted by the reference semo- 
randum of Jenuary 7, 1960); and an orel summary by the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense of the recommendations con- 
tained is « report submitted to the President by the Ie- 
partment of Defense, entitled “The Role of MATS in Peace 
and War". 


>. Referred NSC 5919 to the NSC Planning Board for urgent 
review ia the light of the discussion at the seeting, the 
above-mentioned Defense report, and further consultatioca 
between the ageocics prisarily interested. 


d 
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MEMORANDUM FOR CENERAL WHITE 


SUBJECT: B-70 Flexibility 


l. In furtherance of our recent conversations concerning the flexibility 
of the B-70 as a weapon system, the following iniormation might be of 
assistance to you in your future discussions on this subject: 





a. The B-70 provides the flexib'lity inherent in other aircraii to 


include: 


(1) The ability to deliver high yield weapons against pin- 
point hardened targets. 





(2) The ability to deliver ALBM's. 


(3) The ability to utilize currently existing runways suitable 
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Mach 3 capability for delivery on receipt of go-code, 


(5) Carrying a Clase A weapon and escaping from the un- 
restricted free fall of same. 


*7j 

for B-52 operations. 2 
: ®. 
i b. Over and above the capabilities possessed by other aircraft a9 
the B-70 would be capable of the following: 70 
7) . x > 
r 
p (1) High resolution reconnaissance with side-looking radars, ( 5 v 
} ; 5 
(2) Airlifting its own ground support equipment by pod, thereby of 
permitting rapid dispersal and operation from other than military sites mn & 
in tirnes of tension, On 
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rT (3) Utilization as a ground alert vehicle with a three-minute _ ad 4 
, reaction time. ®t 
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(6) Being launched in any number simultaneously from numerous 
sites throughout the United States and arriving simultaneously at the H 
hour control line with minor range degradation. 


(7) Providing restrike capability with first-strike aircraft in 
much less time than any other weapon system that might be available 
in this time period, In the event multiple restrikes are necessary, this 
would in effect be the sare as increasing the size of the strike force, 


(8) Following the missile strike at such a close time interval 
that maximum disruption would still exist in the enemy's defenses, 


(9) With the advent of reliable warning, being stationed on 
overseas reflex bases thereby achieving a capability to strike targets 
within a minimum time interval and recover to a ZI base unrefueled, 


c. Other considerations applicable to the B-70 might be: 


(1) It has been estimated that construction of the B-70 would 
require the Soviet Union to expend approximately 40 billion dollars in 
order to acquire the defense environment to counter such a weapon 
system. 


(2) A modified B-70 might well be utilized as a first-stage 
launch vehicle for satellites, 


(3) The B-70 by virtue of the advanced technology required 
fr its development and production would serve as a very firm stepping 
stone to more futuristic space vehicles, 


2. As you are well aware, the B-70 type vehicle holds much promise 
in relation to future commercial developments, however my above 
comments are in consideration of its strategic offensive application 


only. 
4 omy4— 


THOMAS S&S, POWER 
General, USAF 
Commander in Chief 
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January 15, 1960 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
January 14, 1960 


Others present: Dr. Kistiakowsky, General Goodpaster 


Dr. Kistiakowsky met with the President to take up a number of 
matters bearing on his function as scientific advisor. These are 
set forth, together with his discussion thereof, in the attached 


memorandum. 


During the discussion the President expressed general agreement 
with the views presented by Dr. Kistiakwosky. With regard to 

the proposal for a satellite telescope for astronomical research, 

the President said he did not feel this should be a crash program 
but one to be conducted in a rapid, orderly manner. 


In discussion of ballistic missiles, the President stated that he 
remained of the opinion that careful consideration should be given 
to putting the Polaris missile on the Navy's ships. If this is not 
to be done, he has a large question in his mind whether Khrushchev 
is not right, and whether the day of the surface combattant ship 

is not, in general, past. 


With respect to the GAO report concerning the missile program, 
the President said it is very important that the Air Force get their 
answers together and have therm immediately available for release 
when the GAO report is made public. 
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Brigadier General, USA 
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The remaining items in my report, Mr. President, have to do with 


military matters. 


4. One of the panels of the PSAC made this fall a very thorough study 
of the Nike-Zeus AICBM probiem. It confirmed the findings of two independent 


_ 


recent technical studies in DOD and extended the conclusions further. Specific- 





ally, they are that the presently conceived Nike-Zeus system, even if it 


performs according to expectations, is not a worthwhile investment. Lf it 
is considered as a defense of missile sites, it turns out to be cheaper to 
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increase our deterrent strength by adding rnore such sites than by buying 
Nike-Zeus, the cost factor being very substantial in this case, of the order 

of 10 to 1. On the other hand, if one thinks of Nike-Zeus as a defense of 
population, it turns out to be useless because the enerny can kill people by 
exploding warheads upwind, of the cities out of the range of Nike-Zeus. 
Hence, only a comprehensive fallout shelter program in conjunction with 

the Nike-Zeus could achieve this objective. Because of these very thoroughly 
documented arguments, our Panel recommended against going into produc- 
tion with Nike-Zeus~--a recommendation which was accepted by the Secretary 
of Defense. We urged further research efforton Nike-Zeus in the hope that 
this weapons systern could be dramatically improved. In the Army there 
seems to be a sharp split on the issue of our recommendations; people lower 
in the echelons, who have had an opportunity to look into the technica! factors 
involved, agree with our recommendations, but top echeloma are most unhappy 
about them. : 

5. I should like to tell younow, Mr. President, about the present status 
of the so-called Project Corona. So far it has not functioned, but every suc- 
cessive launch has resulted in some progress, one difficulty after another 
being eliminated. All of them are of comparatively trivial engineering 
nature, and there is a substantial degree of optimism that the next launch, 
which is scheduled for early February, will see a complete technical success 
of the entire system. 





6. You are already aware in a general way, Mr. President, of the diffi- 
culties of the Titan Project. I have made a considerable effort to analyze 
these difficulties and have reachec the conclusion that the Air Force is com- 
pletely correct in its evaluation. This is that the missile is soundly engineered 
and should show the planned performance. On the other hand, the managerial 
situation at the Martin Company is very bad and the failures of the last eight 
months can all be traced to human factors: lack of staff training, low compe- 
tence, lack of adequate instructions. The Air Force, with a little help from 
me, has put a heavy pressure on the Martin Company to remedy these weak- 
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nesses; changes have been made and we have hopes that the program will 
shortly get going. Lf this is the case, Titan could still be operational by 
sid-'61 as planned, but there is little doubt that in Congress a great deal 
will be made of the present situation by the critics of the Administration. 


4S9303 


7. In this connection, I should like to call to your attention a report by 
GAO on the supposed failings of the Air Force in the over-all management 
of the missile program. This report appears to be an extreme and unwise 
invasion of the Executive Branch of the Governmen,. GAO, under the guise 
of managerial criticism, condernns the Air Force and the Defense Department 
for failure to take certain technical decisions and for use of inadequate 
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scientific talent on the programm. The report contends that objectives of 
the program have not been met. The Air Force is taking vigorous actions 
to counter the report, urging its revision and also preparing a rebuttal, 
but Iam very much afraid that when and if this report is made public, it 
will provide ammunition to those who choose to attack your Administration 
irresponsibly. 





G. B. Kistiakowsky 
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ESTIMATE OF THE WORLD SITUATION 


Submitted by the 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


The following intelligence organizations participated tn the 

preparation of this estimate The Central intelligence Agency 

and the intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, 

the Army, the Navy, the Alr Fr-ce, The Joint Stag, and the 
Atomic Energ; commtssion. 


Concurred in by the 
UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE BOARD 


on 19 Janwery 1960. Concurring were the Director of Intel- 
Npence ond Research, Department of State; the Assistant 
Chief of Stag for Intelligence, Department of the Army; the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Intelligence, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, 
USAF; the Director for Intelligence, The Joint Stag; the 
Atomte Energy Commission Representative to the USIB, the 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations; and 
the Director of the National Security Agency. The Assistant 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, ebstatned, the sud- 
fect being outside of Ais purisdiction 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
DISSEMINATION NOTICE 


1. This estimate was disseminated by the Central Intelligence Agency. This copy ‘ 


is for the information and use of the recipient and of persons under his jurisdiction on 
a need to know basis. Additional essential dissemination may be authorized by the ‘ 
following officials within their respective departmenits. ; 


a. Director of Intelligence and Research, for the Department of State 

b. Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army 

c. Assistant Chief of Nava] Operations for Intelligence, for the Department of 
the Navy 





dG. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force Al 
e. Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff to ts 
f. Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atormic Energy Commission ; nece 
g. Assistant Director, FBI, for the Federal Bureau of Investigation ' aon 
h. Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations, for the Department : 
of Defense coul 
i. Director of NSA for the National Security Agency tem 
j. Assistant Director for Central Reference, CIA, for any other Department or que 
Agency 
2. This copy may be retained, or destroyed by burning in accordance with applicable 
security regulations, or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by arrangement with 
the Office of Central Reference, CIA. , ~ 
3. When an estimate is Cisseminated overseas, the overseas recipients may retain ' 
it for a period not in excess of one year. At the end of this period, the zstimate ' 
should either be destroyed, returned to the forwarding agency, or permission should lL‘ 
be requested of the forwarding agency to retain it in accordance with IAC-D-69,2. the 
22 June 1953. nis 
4. The title of this estirnate when used separately {rom the text, should be classified ine 
FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY ing 
, rt 
WARNING ! (p 


This material contains information affecting 
the National Defense of the United States 
within the meaning of the espionage laws, 
Tithe 18, USC, Secs. 793 and 704, the trans- 
mission or revelation of which in amy manner 
to an wnautheorized person is prohibited by las 
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ESTIMATE OF THE WORLD SITUATION 


FOREWORD 


Although we have tried in this estimate 
to take as long a view as possible, we have 
necessarily left out of account some ele- 
ments that could drastically alter the 
course of events. Thus, we have not at- 
tempted to assess the likelihood or conse- 
quences of revolutionary scientific ad- 


vances of either military or civilian appli- 
cation. Moreover, we have assessed the 
East-West struggle on the assumption 
that no major war takes place, and on the 
other hand, that there is no agreement 
for large-scale reduction of military capa- 
bilities by the major powers 


SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATE 


1. Over the next decade, we believe that 
the stature of the USSR and of Commu- 
nist China in the world will continue to 
increase markedly, thus posing increas- 
ingly serious challenges and a growing 
menace to the US and the West 
(Para. 18) 


While this estimate summarizes our views on the 
USSR. a fuller treatment of Soviet trends and 
developments will be contained in NIE 11-4-59 
MAIN TRENDS IN SOVIET CAPABILITIES 
AND POLICIES, 1959-1964 Soviet strateg 

capabilities, including ICBM buildup, will be 
covered in NIE 11-86-59, “SOVIET CAPABILITIFS 
FOR STRATEGIC ATTACK THROUGH MII 

1964 Both these estimates will be published i 
the near future 

The Director of Intelligence end Research, De 
partment of State, beloeves that the importance 
of the ICBM requiges that the third sentence 
of paragraph 2 be iMserted in this mitial para 
graph to read: “In particwlar, the emerging So 
viet ICBM capability, dramatized in the eyes of 
the world by the Lunik shots, is altering military 
power relationsh.ps 


2. In the world in general, recent Soviet 
behavior contributed to a spreading 
popular impression that the East-West 
struggle, or cold war, was entering a 
period of greater movement and fluidity, 
and that the direction of this movernent 
was toward a diminution of cold war 
tensions. Viewed objectively and realis- 
tically, however, the East-West relation- 
ship remains fundamentally hostile. The 
emerging Soviet ICBM capability, drama- 
tized in the eyes of the world by the 
Lunik shots, is altering military power 
relationships. Confidence that the trend 
of events is in their favor remains a key- 
note of the behavior of the Soviet leaders. 
and they assert that the overall growth 
of their relative power position has now 
reached the point where major conse- 
quences will be manifest on the world 
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scene within the foreseeable future 
(Paras. 13-14) 


3. Our views of Soviet power and policy 
are fully stated in our forthcoming esti- 
mate on this subject. In brief, we believe 
that: 

a. Soviet economic and scier tific 
strength will continue to grow at a rapid 
rate. 


b. The Soviets, despite some force re- 
ductions, will maintain a high level of 
conventional military iorces and will 
greatly increase their long range attack 
capabilities, above all through a sub- 
stantial ICBM buildup 


c. In the Soviet view, the emerging 
standoff of intercontinental striking 
forces marks a stalemate only of general 
war capabilities. They consider that this 
situation of mutual deterrence would 
open up new opportunities for advancing 
Communist power by political, economic, 
and perhaps even limited military means 
We believe, however, that even then they 
would not wittingly assume serious risks 
of general war. We believe that they 
would draw back if the Western response 
were of such vigor that in their view 
more extensive Soviet involvernent wouid 
entail either serious risk of general war 
or net political loss. At the same time 
we believe that the chance of their mis- 
calculating risks may increase if they 
remain convinced that their relative 


power is growing 


d. Soviet foreign policy will remain 
devoted to the same objectives as hereto- 
fore. At least over a five-year period, 
elements of both a policy of pressure and 
one of reducing tensions will probably be 
adopted at one time or another. The im- 
mediate outlook is that the Soviets will 
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continue their present tactics of detente 
at least through the initial phase of the 
series of high-level negotiations now in 
view. In another year or two they may 
feel that their capabilities in long range 
missiles have brought them into a period 
when the relations of military power are 
the most favorable from their point of 
view. They will still try to win Western 
concessions basically through negotia- 
tion. But the element of pressure and 
threat will probably become more pro- 
nounced, perhaps much more so, than it 
is at present. (Para. 19) 


4. Although the assets of the USSR are 
formidable, and for the foreseeable future 
will cause it to gravely threaten US secu- 
rity and that of the Free World generally, 
some of these assets also contain prob- 
lems. Chief among these are the Satel- 
lite situation, Soviet relations with the 
underdeveloped areas, and Sino-Soviet 
relations. In the course of time, it is 
possible that these problems, coupled 
with long term evolution within the 
USSR itself, would limit the effectiveness 
and even alter the content of Soviet for- 
eign policy. At present, however, we see 
no basis for estimating that such prob- 
lems would either diminish Soviet inter- 
nal power or change the basic objectives 
of the Soviet leadership. (Paras. 22-29) 


5. On the Communist Chinese front, ten- 
sions have increased in the past year. 
The Chinese Communists will probably 
seek to achieve their objectives by politi- 
cal and subversive means with a broad 
range of tactics, but there are likely to 
be frequent manifestations of truculence 
and more, rather than less, of the rarge 
of pressures recently exemplified in the 
Indian border dispute, in Laos, and in 
Indonesia. (Paras. 15, 32) 
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6 Non-Communist Asia has become 
sormewhat alarmed over Chinese Commu- 
nist intentions. However, there exists 
no non-Communist power or grouping of 
local powers comparable in strength to 
Communist China. Several individual 
countries remain particularly vulnerable 
to Communist influence, and over the 
next five years there is a fair chance that 
a Communist regime will come to power 
in one or another of the countries in the 
area. US action, however, could in most 
cases reduce the chance of such a devel- 
opment and in any event could probably 
prevent any chain reaction if an indi- 
vidual country did go Communist. It is 
hard to see the situation in the area as a 
whole improving markedly over this 
period, and a bellicose Chinese Commu- 
nist policy could produce widespread tur- 
moil and even major hostilities. (Paras 
34-40) 


i. Western Europe's economic growth 
and internal political stability are 
likely to continue satisfactory, although 
France's political future is somewhat 
uncertain. The movement towards eco- 
nomic integration continues to have 
great momentum, despite current diff_l- 
culties. NATO confronts serious prob- 
lems, notably France's pressure for in- 
creased status, French development ot 
an independent nuclear capability, and 
sentiment among the continental coun- 
tries for some form of European conti- 
nental military grouping, possibly re- 
lated to NATO. Over the next few years, 
we believe that basic military dependence 
on the US will keep the alliance together 
Nevertheless, its effectiveness will prob- 
ably be somewhat reduced, and this re- 
duction could attain serious proportions 
if European confidence in the will and 


Wiser", 


ability of the US to protect Europe from 
the Communist threat should decline 
markedly. In any event, unless there is 
a renewed sense of urgency. Western 
Europe's increased strength will probably 
not be applied as fully and cohesively as 
it «sight be to the key problems now con- 
froviing the West, of maintaining an 
efiective military posture and of provid- 
ing large-scale aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. (Paras. 41, 44-45, 49, 54, 59) 


8. In countries of the underdeveloped 
world. the complex force of nationalism 
and growing desires for a better life will 
be powerful factors shaping the course 
of events. These countries will continue 
to expect help from the richer countries, 
and they will be inclined to accept such 
help regardless of whether it comes from 
the East or the West. Inasmuch as these 
countries generally lack the experienced 
leadership, the stable political and social 
institutions, and the material resources 
to cope with their many problems in 
orderly ways, there will remain the pos- 
sibility of violent upheavals and local con- 
flicts. While these outbreaks may not 
stem from the East-West struggle, they 
can be expected often to involve the inter- 
ests of the two sides and to afford oppor- 
tunities for exploitation. Thus, the 
underdeveloped world will continue to be 
a principal area of the contest between 
the Bloc and the West. (Para. 80) 


9. The outlook in the various underde- 
veloped areas (apart from non-Commu- 
nist Asia, covered in Conclusion 6 above) 
is mixed. The Middle East will remain 
very unstable. In South Asia, the future 
of Afghanistan, in particular, is uncer- 
tain. While trade and other economic 
relations with the Bloc will increase in 
Africa, and there will be many oppor- 
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tunities for the spread of Communist 
nfluence. we do mot believe that local 
Communist-controlied groups will be- 
come strongly entrenched in power in 
any country at least over the next few 
years, given a reasonable Gegree of effec. 
tive attention from the West.” (Paras 
73-76) 

10. In Latin America as a whole, we do 
look for some expansion in Communist 
influence over the next few years, al- 
though such an expansion will probably 
not be widespread, especially in view of 
the possibilities for US action. However 
there is a possibility that one or another 
country, notably Cuba, could fall under 
Communist control. Moreover, the Corm- 
munists or other extremists may achieve 
such influence that they can put through 
programs seriously threatening US inter- 
ests or even security. In any event, the 
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US will be under increasing pressure, and 
Latin American support for the US, for 
example in the UN, will almost certainly 
continue to decline. (Para. 79) 


11. US policy remains crucial both in it- 
self and for its eflect on the rest of the 
Free World. Indications that the US was 
not maintaining a firm and effective mili- 
tary and political posture would lead to 
weakening of the resoive of other free 
nations. The growth of Soviet ICBM 
capabilities is creating a serious problem 
for the US in maintaining among other 
Free World nations confidence in US will- 
ingness to bring its nuclear capabilities 
to bear as a protection for such nations 
A second crucial area affecting US pres- 
tige and influence will be that of US eco- 
nomic policy. However much the capac- 
ity of other Western nations grows, the 
Free World will still look to the US for 
leadership in the problern of channeling 
Western aid to the “have-not” nations 
and in the freeing and encouraging of 
international trade, and will be intensely 
concerned with the economic policies, 
both domestic and foreign, adopted by 
he US. (Paras. 82, 84, 86) 
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DISCUSSION 


i. INTRODUCTION 


12. The year 1959 saw many events so dra 
matic and sigmifcan: a5 to appear as land 
mar«xs in the course of contemporary histor) 
The Lunik shots dramatized the emerging 
Soviet attainment of an operational ICBM 
capability and reiniorced apprehension im the 
Free World that the USSR was out stripping 
the US. Kiwrushichev's visit to the US high 
hited & series of top level contacts and 


,* " <= _ 
negot.ations involving the US and the USSR * 


between the LSSAR and Communist China 


marred the appearance of unanimity in the 
Sino-Seviet Bio On the Western sit 
France assetted itself, and ‘he econotruc resur 
gence of Western Europe aid Japan was mam 
fested most comsy pousiy Dy the ntinuamee 
of a major Geficit in the balance payments 
of the US. im the whderdeveloned areas 
events in Cuba. Laos, and Iraq during this 
ear oT Mted the contit hg aat-W : 
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contacts and the acceptance and furthering 
of such comtacts by the US and other major 
Western mations. The rivalry between the 
US and USSR is increasingly regarded in many 
quarters as a long drawn-out competition be 
tween two super-powers rather than as a cur 
rently acute conflict Wkely to produce a 
large-scale mulitary clash 


14 Viewed objectively and realistically, ho« 
ever, the East-West relationship remain 
fun@amentaly hestie The Soviet ICAM 
Capability = altering rulitary power relation 
‘ips and in Soviet eyes operates to enlarge 
Sovret freedorn of action and te widen Seviet 
influence he economic growth and scien 
tie progress of the USSR greatly enhance 
ihe prestige of communism as a system of 
oral and economic organization Con‘dence 
that the trend of events is in their favor re 
mains a keynote of the behavior of the Soviet 
eucerts, and they assert that the growth of 
then relative power position has now reached 
the point where majer consequences wil! be 
manifest on the werld scene within the foresee 
able future Even ir the present phase of 
Soviet comduct, politeness is matched by as 
erliveness. and the appearance of concilia 
mn Oy an unyielding position on most key 


15. On the Comrmunist Chinese front mor 
er, there is Met only me relaxation im th: 


altmooephere of the cold war, but on the cor 


trary an increase of tension Petping's thru 
t) y amd expanding economic and rn 
tat power. against the background of a 
bled internal situation. have already ex 
ted apprehension throughout Asia. and may 


te recurrent acute pressures and dangers 
the next few years 


16 Inthe world at large. competition bet ween 
the West and the Sine Soviet Bloc is taking 

soe OM & Wieer stage than in the past. with 
t rng oonGary actors playing greater parts 


ihe oncreased ecomormic strength of Japan and 


[| the ma) nations of Western Evrope has 
altered their relationship te the US and [reed 
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them for a greater degree of independent ac- 
tion. In the underdeveloped areas, the Bloc 
is increasingly involved in Latin America, and 
both the US and the Bloc are increasing their 
interest in Africa. The smaller nations in all 
Free World areas are Ceveloping roles of their 
own. These nations find in the UN in par- 
ticular a sounding board for their grievances 
and a forum in which they can band together 
and assert against the great powers a weight 
disproportionate to their individual or even 
collective power status. 

17. Finally, there is throughout the under- 
developed world increasing awareness of the 
enormous problems of creating national sta- 
bility and improved conditions of life, and of 
the impact of basic underlying trends—tech- 
nological advance, changes in the interna- 
tional trade pattern. and population growth. 
These problems and trends would of course 
exist and be a central feature of the world 
situation if there were no East-West struggle 
So far as that struggle is concerned, the un- 
derdeveloped countries remain generally un- 
committed to one side or the other, and are 
being more and more influenced by their need 
for aid and their desire to get as much help 
as possible whether from the West or the 
Bloc. However these countries may stand 
ideologically, such pragmatic neutralism 
seems certain to find new adherents in Africa 
and Latin America and to remain firmly en- 
trenched in most of Asia and the Middle East, 
with the possible exception of countries di- 
rectly threatened by the USSR or Communist 
China 


18. In the sections that follow, we are gen- 
erally far more confident of the description 
of forces at work than we are of our judgments 
of outcomes, and we have not elaborated all 
the repercussions of possible developments 
mentioned. We do believe, however, that 
the trends presented in this estimate point 
with assurance to one overall conclusion, that 
the stature of the USSR and of Communist 
China in the world will continue to increase 
markedly over the next decade, thus posing 
increasingly serious challenges and a growing 
menace to the US and the West. 


il. POWER TRENDS AND POLICY PROBLEMS 
OF THE USSR 


19. We estimate that: * 


a. Soviet economic and scientific strength 
will continue to grow at a rapid rate. 


b. The Soviets, despite some force reduc- 
tions, will maintain a high level of conven- 
tional military forces and will greatly increase 
heir long range attack capabilities, above all 
through a substantial ICBM buildup. How- 
ever, the Soviet leaders probably do not count 
upon acquiring, by any particular date, a 
military advantage so decisive as to permit 
them to plan attacks on Western retaliatory 
forces with the cegree and certainty of suc- 
cess required to insure that they could win 
a general war without themselves incurring 
unacceptable damage.* 


c. In the Soviet view, the emerging stand- 
of of intercontinental striking forces marks 
a Stalemate only of general war capabilities. 
They consider that this situation of mutual 
deterrence would open up new opportunities 
for advancing Communist power by political, 
economic, and perhaps even limited military 
means. We believe, however, that even then 
they would not wittingly assume serious risks 
of general war. We believe that they would 
draw back if the Western response were of 
such vigor that in their view more extensive 
Soviet involvement would entail either serious 
risk of general war or net political loss. At 
the same time, we believe that the chance 
of their miscalculating risks may increase if 
they remain convinced that their relative 
power is growing. 


‘This paragraph is based on the longer discussion 
of these matters in the forthcoming NIE 11-4-59. 
“MAIN TRENDS IN SOVIET CAPABILITIES 
AND POLICIES.” 


The Assistant Chief of Staf. Intelligence, USAF, 
would revise sentence two as follows: “While 
the Soviet leaders probably do not count 
upon acquiring if by any particular date, they 
are vigorously attempting to acquire a military 
advantage so decisive as to permit them to plan 
attacks on Western retaliatory forces with the 
degree and certainty of success required to Insure 
that they could win a general war without them- 
selves incurring unacceptable damage.” 
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d. Soviet foreign policy will remain devoted 
to the same objectives as heretoiore. At least 
over a five-year period, elements of both a 
policy of pressure and one of reducing ten- 
sions will probably be adopted at one time 
or another. Tae immediate outlook is that 
the Soviets will continue their present tactics 
of detente at least through the initial phase 
of the series of high-level negotiations now 
in view. In another year or two they may 
feel that their capabiliiies in long tange mis- 
siles have brought them into a period when 
the relations oi: military power are the most 
favorable from their point of view. They 
will still try to win Western concessions 
basically through negotiation. But the ele- 
ment of pressure and threat will probabiy be- 
come more pronounced, perhaps much more 
so, than it is at present 


e. On Berlin, we believe that, as long as the 
Soviets are confident that they can make 
progress towards their aims in Germany by 
negotiation and propaganda, they will prob- 
ably abstain from any major interference with 
Western access anc from making a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany. I they 
decide that further progress is impossible by 
comparatively mild methods, they will prob- 
ably make the separate peace treaty, though 
they would not necessarily try at the same 
time to obstruct Western access to Berlin. On 
disarmament, the Soviets may actually wish 
to see a freeze or even a cutback in some 
armaments .n order to improve their poten- 
tialities for long-run political and economic 
competition. However, the Soviets consider 
great military strength as an essential in- 
gredient in the challenge they pose to the 
non-Communist world. Moreover, the Soviet 
aversion to extensive foreign controis and in- 
spection in the USSR persists, and will almost 
certainly exciude anything more than limited 
agreements 


20. In the pursuit of their objectives the So- 
viets clearly consider that their military prog- 
ress is a major direct factor in their growing 
power position. Moreover, Soviet achieve- 
ments in the missile and space fields have al- 
ready gone far to create an image of Soviet 
superiority in the eyes of much of the world 
During the next decade Soviet space efforts 


Wh Fiz he 
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will be considerable, favoring those space sys- 
tems having the greatest military potential, 
but designed also to yield the maximum in 
scientific gains and in propaganda value 


21. Coupled with this power aspect, Soviet 
economic growth causes communism to ap- 
pear to much of the underdeveloped world as 
a successiul model for the handling of mas- 
sive economic problems. Moreover, the So- 
viets have had considerable success in identi- 
iying themselves, through propaganda and 
diplomatic proposals, with worldwide desires 
for a lessening of tensions, most notably on 
the issue of nuclear testing, and to a lesser 
Gegree on the disarmament question generally. 


22. With such assets, the USSR will for 
the foreseeable future continue to gravely 
threaten US security and that of the Free 
World generally. Yet as the Soviets seek to 
expand their influence in the world they con- 
front both external and internal problems, 
which we believe will arise chiefly with respect 
to the Satellite situation, Soviet relations with 
the underdeveloped areas, long-term evolu- 


. tion within the USSR itself, and Sino-Soviet 


relations While, at present, we see no basis 
for estimating that such problems would di- 
minish Soviet internal power or change the 
basic Objectives of the Soviet leadership, they 
could in the course of time limit the effective- 
ness or even alter the content of Sovict foreign 
policy. 
23. The Satellite Situation. The present 
tendency in Eastern Europe generally is to- 
ward a stabilization and consolidation of Com- 
munist rule, with Sovict authority in political 
and deolog cal questions more firm than at any 
time since 1956. An increase in the degree 
of international acceptance of the East Ger- 
van Regime, or any apparent weakening 
in the position of West Berlin, could further 
strengthen the Soviet position in the Satel- 
lites’ In the long run, however, the Satel- 
lites will remain one of the critical preblems 
with whch the Soviets will have to cope, 
given the hkely continuation of deep-seated 
antipathy to Soviet domination. During a 
period of rising popular expectations and 
greater contacts with the outside world, the 
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Soviets must endeavor to maintain political 
structures that can, on the one hand, ensure 
the required degree of Soviet control and, on 
the other, be operated without excessive fric- 
tion. and appear to the world as an attrac- 
tive image of communism in practice. 


24 Soviet Relations with the Underdeveloped 
Areas. The total Soviet presence and the So- 
viet trade and aid programs in these areas 
will undoubtedly increase in coming years and 
will offer opportunities for expanding Soviet 
influence as well as for assisting local Com- 
munist elements. Furthermore, the desire of 
many of the newly created nations for develop- 
ment of military forces offers fertile ground 
‘or a form of Communist influence which 
could lead to serious consequences. On the 
other hand. the experience of the last two 
years suggests that in some areas the honey- 
moon period that began in 1954 is drawing 
to a close and that the USSR will encounter 
problems as its contacts with the underde- 
veloped world expand. Developments in Bur- 
ma, for exataple, have shown that an initial 
favorable impact may be vitiated by subse- 
quent frictions, while the effect of Communist 
policy toward Iraq on Soviet-UAR relations 
has shown the difficulty of supporting re- 
gional rivals. Another sign is the disillusion- 
ment of sorne non-Communist students and 
trainees visiting Russia, both with ideological 
communism and with the physical and per- 
sonal aspects of Soviet life 


25. More broadly, the extension of Soviet Bloc 
trade and aid programs throughout the worid 
increasingly builds up the impression that 
the USSR can help any nation it wishes—an 
impression fortified by the Soviets’ own boast- 
ing of their economic progress. In effect, the 
USSR now appears to be a “have” nation, 1c 
underdeveloped countries will come more and 
more to consider that the Soviet Union has 
an obligation to help them. Hence, Soviet 
efforts to continue their aid program on a 
highly selective basis will increasingly en- 
counter the political penalties of aid denied 
or cut down in the face of hopes built up 


26. Long-term Evolution within the USSR. 
Over the next five years we see ho prospect 
of a change in the Soviet domestic scene so 
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fundamental as to diminish the motivation, 
will, or capacity of the regime to project its 
rapidly growing power externally. But popu- 
lar hopes for a better life are on the rise 
in the USSR. Some groups seek a greater 
degree of personal freedom from restrictions 
and there is a far more universal desire to 
enjoy more of the economic fruits of Soviet 
growth. Khrushchev so far has tended to 
take these sentiments into accouiit and has 
thus somewhat strengthened the regime 
However, looking beyond the next five years. 
conflicts are likely to arise between the desires 
of an increasingly significant popular opinion 
and the ideological impetus and allocation 
of resources required under a thrusting for- 
eign policy. We do not predict that these 
conflicts will alter basic Soviet objectives, but 
their long-run influence could be in the direc- 
tion of reducing the outward pressure of So- 
viet policy, particularly if that policy should 
appear unprofitable. 


27. Sino-Soviet Relations. Insofar as we can 
now foresee, the USSR and Communist China 
will continue to be firmly allied against the 
West. However, frictions have already arisen 
over extremist tendencies in Chinese internal 
poucy, over Chinese ideological pretensions, 
over foreign policy tactics, and probably over 
whether the USSR should supply nuclear 
weapons to China. These or other frictions 
may be magnified in the future. As Commu- 
nist China progresses and Soviet levers of 
authority become less effective, Peiping will 
tend to exerc.se more independent judgment 
on doctrinal and tactical issues, both in 
domestic and external affairs. 


<6. Thus, each party to the alliance may come 
to act more in terms of its view of its own 
navional need and interest. In most cases, 
the respective views are likely to remain paral- 
lel, and on many occasions a forceful Com- 
munist Chinese policy may be favorable to 
Soviet aims. However, if there should be in- 
creasing differences over international tactics 
and polcy, as over the Sino-Indian border 
issue, the Soviets could be considerably em- 
barrassed and their policy impeded. 
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ferences does not mean that an open Sino- 
Soviet rupture is in sight. The long range 
question is not so mucn one of outright rup- 
ture as of growing independence which could 
produce discord tending to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the alliance in furthering the ob- 
jectives of both the USSR and Communist 
China. There sul probably be some evidences 
of such independence over the next five years, 
although at least for this period both parties 
will regard the maintenance of the aillance 


as vital. 


29 The possibility o: tactical or doctrinal dif- 


ili. THE COMMUNIST CHINESE THREAT TO 
ASIA 

30. Under the stress of greatly accelerated 
domestic efforts, including the recently 
reaffirmed commune program, Communist 
China clearly faces rough years indeed 

Economic strains and the bitterness gener- 
ated by vast social changes cannot help but 
produce an internal climate of great tension, 
although the regime can probably maintain 
basic order and prevent major disruptions by 
a combination of forceful measures and tac- 
tical adjustments. Economically, although 
rapid population growth will absorb much of 
the increase in agricultural production, incus- 
trial growth from the present generally low 
level will probably continue at rates higher 
than those of the USSR or any major Western 
power, or India. 


31 Communist China's military capabilities, 
relative to the rest of Asia, will continue to 
grow. Over the ext five years, Communist 
hina will be pr._ucing an increasing portion 
of its needs for conventional military equip- 
ment, but will still be heavily dependent on 
the USSR. Within this same period the 
USSR may provide limited missile and nuclear 
weapons support to Communist China, retain- 
ing custody of the nuclear components We 
have no information indicating that the 
As to developments in Commumrist China over 
the next five years. this section relies principally 
on NIE 13-59, “COMMUNIST CHINA.” dated 28 
July 1959. Since the date of that estimate, how- 
ever, events have pointed even more strongly in 
the direction of internal stress and externai 
toughness 
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Chinese Communists have a plutonium pro- 
duction facility presently in operation or un- 
der construction, although they are develop- 
ing a raw materials capability and have had 
considerabie basic tecnnical assistance and 
training from the Soviets. However, assum- 
ing that the Cainese Communists have a 
modest but high priority plutonium produc- 
tion effort underway, tney could be in a po- 
sition as early as 1904 to test a crude nuclear 
device chiefly of their own development 
Even the initial testing of a nuclear device by 
Communist China would have an important 
psychological impact, particularly in Asia. 


32. The Chinese Communists will probably 
seek to achieve their objectives by political 
and subversive means, waile not precluding 
the use of force to exploit targets 0: oppor- 
tunity or to respond to situations which they 
might interpret as a threat t > their position 
in Asia. They will continue to employ a 
broad range of tactics. Along witi: occasional 
manifestat.ons of “Bandung reasonableness,” 
however, the forcign policy Of a restive, in- 
creasingly powerful, and .deologically extreme 
Communist China is virtually certain, as re- 
cent events have foreshadowed, to include fre- 
quent nianifestations of truculence and of 
impatience to emerge as an acknowledged 
world power. The Offshore Islands situation 
will not lie quiescent indefinitely, and we shall 
probably see more, rather than less, of the 
range of pressures now exemplified on the 
Indian border, in Laos, and in Indonesia. 


33. Over the next several years a number of 
additional nations, particularly those newly 
constituted, will probably recognize Commu- 
nist China. Moreover, if disarmament nego- 
tiations are continued or limited agreements 
are reached, there will be a strong desire 
among other nations to include Communist 
China under such agreements. In light of 
these factors Communist China's admission 
to the UN will be extremely difficult to pre- 
vent 


34. Non-Communist Asia. The ruthlessness 
and aggressiveness of recent Communist Chi- 
nese dumestic and foreign policies, such as 
the commune program, Tibet, and the Sino- 
Indian border crisis, have substantially in- 
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creased apprehensions throughout Asia of 
Communist Chinese strength and intentions. 
This increased alarm has produced some 
strengthening of border security measures and 
some decrease in regional frictions, and has 
led some neutralist countries to be more sym- 
pathetic to the US. 


35 Several individual countries—most nota- 
bly Laos, Cambodia, Indonesia, and Singa- 
pore--remain unstable and particularly vul- 
nerable to Communist influence. Elsewhere 
the outlook is more hopeful. The succession 
problems of South Vietnam and Nationalist 
China can probably be met, although that 
of the ROK is more doubtful In Thailand, 
Burma. and the Philippines, there are indig- 
enous forces that will tend to maintain fair 
stability. 


36 Of the non-Communist countries in the 
area, Japan alone commb.nes large and growing 
econom:c power with a good prospect of con- 
tinuing political stability. Having brought its 
population growth under substantial control, 
Japan can prosper if it can retain access to 
US and other Free World markets, and will 
be in a position to take an increasing role 
as entrepreneur to the rest of non-Communist 
Asia. Moreover, given such prosperity, Japan 
will probably be able to Keep local leftists 
under control Thus Japan will probably 
offer to the rest of Asia an example of eco- 
nomic growth and political stability achieved 
through means other than communism, and 
will probably continue to identify its interests 
in international political affa’-s with those 
of the West. On the other hand, there is 
strong domestic pressure in Japan for in- 
creased trade and official relations with Com- 
munist China. while some expansion itn these 
relations is likely over the next few years, 
trade levels will probably be limited so long 
as Japan's Western ties remain strong, and 
Japan is not likely to take steps that would 
seriously impair its relations with the US 
Japan will probably evidence an increased in- 
dependence of action in foreign policy. In 
any event we do not foresee that Japan will 
develop major military capabilities of its own 
nor that it would associate itself with any 
regional military alliance 
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37. India, the other potential major power of 
non-Communist Asia, is now subjected to Chi- 
nese Communist pressures such that, even 
if the present issues were to be resolved, there 
would be a lasting residue of anti-Chinese and 
to a lesser extent anti-Communist feeling. 
India’s relations with Pakistan will probably 
continue to improve, and India will seek to 
strengthen its northern border defenses and 
ties. It might also step up efforts to expand 
its influence in Southeast Asia so as to support 
non-Communist regimes far more than to 
date. Although India is not likely to alter its 
basic neutralist policy or to enter regional 
alliances, it may look more benevolently on 
Western policies. 


38. Internally India faces many political diffi- 
culties, and its economic progress will be 
slower than that of Communist China. How- 
ever, if India achieves steady economic growth, 
it could provide an example in Asia of an 
underdeveloped country adhering to humane 
policies and to evolutionary rather than revo- 
lutionary change in social values. Such 
growth could only be attained by an effective 
and sustained effort within India, and would 
depend heavily also upon foreign aid. 


39. Prospects for the Growth or Containment 
of Communist Influence. In general the non- 
Communist nations of Asia are subject to the 
same attraction toward pragmatic neutralism 
as other underdeveloped areas Communist 
Chinese pressure could operate to increase 
neutralist sentiment, but in some circum- 
stances it might have the opposite effect of 
Strengthening ortentation toward the West 
and increasing sympathy with the US 


40. In light of the number of precarious situ- 
ations cited above, there is a fair chance that 
a Communist regime will come to power in one 
or another of the countries in the area within 
the next five years. US action, however, could 
im most cases reduce this chance and in any 
event could probably prevent any chain reac- 
tion if an individual country did go Commu- 
nist. It is hard to see the situation in the 
are? as a whole improving markedly over this 
period, and a beliicose Chinese Communist 
policy could produce widespread turmoil and 
even major hostilities. 
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IV. THE ROLE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


41 Western Europe as a whole is likely to 
prosper over the next few years, and the econ- 
omies of most countries, especially the major 
continental states, are likely to grow at rates 
only slightly below those of the last five years 
Economic efficiency is generally increasing 
rapidly, and the basic terms of trade with 
underdeveloped areas are likely to continue 
favorable to Europe for some time to come 
Even the availability of oi is far less uncer- 
tain than it was a few years back. 


42. The movement toward economic integra- 
tion will continue to have great momentum 
However, the current differences between the 
Common Market (Six) and the European Free 
Trade Association (Seven) will be difficult to 
resolve. If, as seems likely, the Six move 
ahead rapidly—with increasing political con- 
sultation among themselves—then the UK and 
the rest of the Seven will feel increasing com- 
pulsion to reach some sort of accommodation 
embracing the 13 and perhaps others. How- 
ever, British viewpoints in particular must 
undergo marked changes before any type of 
association becomes possible. Moreover, the 
strong, though declining, protectionist att.- 
tudes of the French and their aspirations to 
lead the continent will have to be modified 
Association could also be prevented by serious 
French domestic difficulties. A continued spiit 
between the groups, with rigid economic divi- 
sions forming between ‘hem, would have seri- 
vus consequences for th: itical cohesiveness 
of the West. 


43. Internationai Economic Policy and Eco- 
nomic Aid. The prospect of continued sound 
economic growth carries with it a substantial 
Western European capacity to reduce trade 
barriers and to assist in aid to the underde- 
veloped areas. A great part of the capacity 
to render assistance will continue to be ex- 
erted, particularly by France, in colonial or 
recently colonial areas, so long as some form 
of political tie remains. For more general 
aid and priva.e investment efforts, West Ger- 
many has by far the greatest potential, while 
the UK effort probably can rise only modestly 
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44. NATO. NATO faces a serious problem in 
maintaining firmness and cohesion. One fac- 
tor creating this problem is a difference of view 
on policy toward the USSR. Substantial offi- 
cial and public opinion, particularly in the 
UK, tends to see little likelihood of Soviet 
military action in Europe, and to regard the 
present prospects of reducing tensions through 
negotiations as favorable On the other hand, 
the Governments of France and West Ger- 
many stress the continuing seriousness of the 
Soviet threat to Europe, and are generally 
opposed to concessions as a price for reduced 
tensions The problem is compounded by anti- 
German sentiment in the UK~ 


45. The second potentially divisive factor is 
the desire on the continent, notably in France, 
for a greater role and voice in decisions. De 
Gaulle seeks increased status for France and 
national control of French forces within 
NATO. Furthermore, there is some support 
in France, and to a lesser degree among other 
continental WEU countries, for the creation 
in the next few years of some form of Euro- 
pean continental military grouping, possibly 
related to NATO. 


45. Basic underlying factors are the impact 
of Soviet military progress and, in some quar- 
ters. growing doubts about the adequacy of 
the US military posture and the future course 
of US policy. The Soviet ICBM buildup is 
in .tself almost certain to increase doubt as 
to whether in fact the US would exert its 
full weight against Soviet pressures in Europe 
The level of trust in US support of NATO is 
not yet seriously reduced. However, West 
Germany and Turkey in particular, and to 
a lesser degree other European NATO mem- 
bers are highly sensitive to any apparent US 
lack of firmness in East-West negotiations o1 
to any Suggestion of a substantial reduction in 
US forces committed to NATO, as possible in- 
dications of gradual US withdrawal. 





*The Director of Intelligence and Research, De- 
partment of State, considers that the last sen- 
tence of this paragraph should be eliminated: he 
believes that anti-German sentiment in the UK 
is not a significant factor in the differences of 
view on policy toward the USSR 
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47. The prosperity of the major NATO coun- 
tries makes them capable of bearing a larger 
share of the mulitary joad. However, the 
trend of popular feeling is generally agaist 
any increase .n defense budgets. Arguments 
over the soundness of NATO military strategy 
add to the popular reluctance to support de- 
fense spending 

48. In this complex situation, current Soviet 
emphasis on reducing tensions creates @ Spe- 
cial problem. To the extent that an impres- 
sion of detente persists, it will be difficult 
to prevent cuts in defense budgets, to avoid 
further serious strains within NATO, and to 
preserve present NATO force goals or to de- 
vise a new strategy commanding broad assent 
and support. If the pressure motif again 
becemes dominant in Soviet policy, this would 
probably tend to strengthen NATO tics and 
stimulate defense efforts 


49 The course of events in key individual 
countries could, of course, greatly affect the 
outcome. In France a~ Algerian solution is 
dificult to foresee except through de Gaulle 
His early overthrow or death would probably 
be followed shortly by a rightist authoritarian 
regime based on military support. Such a 
French Government would be likely to pursue 
policies in Algeria that could seriously injure 
the West's position in underdeveloped areas 
Moreover, the policies of such a regime in this 
and other respects could well produce critical 
divisions within France, impede European 
economic integration, and induce severe 
strains within NATO and in Franco-US rela 
tions The realities of France's political, eco 
nomic and military situation would, however 
tend to restrain extremist tendencies 


50. If, on the other hand, de Gaulle continues 
in power and brings off some workabie Al- 
gerian solution, France would be much 
strengthened and stabilized) De Gaulle would 
be likely to press the harder his present efforts 
to enlarge French influence and, if unsuccess- 
ful, would probably act vith increasung inde- 
pendence 


51. There are also uncertainties in the pros- 
pects for West Germany Recent events have 
highlighted the importance of Adenauet's 
role and the problem of his succession. It ap- 
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pears likely that the CDU will win the 1961 
election, and be able to maintain internal sta- 
bility and economic growth. Adenauer's suc- 
cessors will almost certainly continue the 
main lines of his foreign policies, although 
there might be some decline in their devo- 
tion to European integration and to close 
Franco-German rapport. 


52. However, West Germany will in any event 
remain highly sensitive to US policy. More- 
over, West Germany's stature within Europe 
is steadily increasing; militarily, its forces 
will within a year or so be by far the largest 
European contribution to the NATO shield in 
Germany, and its capacity for military pro- 
duction is growing rapidly. If West Germany 
should come seriously to doubt that the US 
can and will defend Europe and uphold basic 
West German national interests, it would be 
increasingly attracted to schemes for some 
form of continental military grouping and 
might hope to become the eventual leader in 
such a grouping. 


53. In any case, some increase in West Ger- 
many s assertiveness and independence in 
foreign policy is probable over the next few 
years. A West German attempt to resolve 
the German reunification problem by force 
is highly unlikely, and only in the event of 
a serious Weakening of the Western alliance 
might the Federal Republic be likely to seek 
an accommodation with the USSR. However, 
'f West German policy and opinion were to 
take on an increasingly nationalistic tone, 
this might lead to growing distrust both 
among NATO countries and in the Soviet Bloc, 
particularly when West German forces have 
access to nuclear weapons. Thus, NATO re- 
lationships could be disturbed, and tensions 
with the East increased. 


54. Outlook. Over the next few years, despite 
these uncertainties, we believe that basic mili- 
tary depencence on the US will hold the NATO 
alliance together. Nevertheless its effective- 
ness will probably be somewhat reduced, and 
this reduction could attain serious proportions 
it European confidence in the will and abil- 
ity of the US to protect Europe from the Com- 
munist threat should decline markedly. 
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55. De Gaulle will probably continue to seek 
to minimize the cegree of integration of NATO 
forces and to develop France's own nuclear 
capabilities. However, the achievement of a 
substantial independent nuclear capability 
would present enormous economic and tech- 
nological difficulties for France and would in 
any event require a period of not less than 
five years and probably considerably more 


56. In part for this reason, France may at 
some point solicit the collaboration of West 
Germany and perhaps of other European 
NATO countries, in the development of ad- 
vanced delivery systems and perhaps in the 
production of nuclear weapons. Adenauer 
would almost certainly not enter into exten- 
sive collaboration under present circum- 
stances. He and his successors would proo- 
ably adhere to the same position in the future, 
so long as they were assured of US aid and 
support and provided also that West German 
{orees could obtain nuclear weapons {rom the 
US on acceptable terms. In the latter con- 
nection, West Germany and other NATO 
members are likely in the near future to press 
for changes in stockpiling arrangements that 
would provide NATO, WEU, or national par- 
ticipation in contrul 


57. Apart from the case of France, the inde- 
pendent development of nuclear weapons by 
West European countries will be inhibited by 
world opposition to nuclear testing, cemon- 
strated strikingly in the recent UN vote on 
the French tests, and likely to become increas- 
ingly strong whether or not the major powers 
reach an agreement on the subject. In the 
face of this opposition, and the costs involved, 
we now believe that it is an open question 
whether such countries as Sweden and Swit. 
zerland will develop their own weapons. West 
Germany is unlikely to do so unless denied 
weapons on acceptable terms by the US, the 
UK, and France. 


58 Over a period of 5-10 years, the emer- 
gence of a continental bloc that controlled « 
substantial nuclear capability and sizable 
conventional forces, is a possibility. How 
ever, any such European turn away from 
primary dependence on the US would be likely 
only if Ruropean confidence in the US had 
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markedly declined. Moreover, such a union 
based primarily on West German and French 
military potential could attain ma3‘or propor- 
tions only under optimum conditicas. includ- 
ing at a minimum continued rapid economic 
progress and interna! political stability among 
the participants. 

59. The progress of Western Europe in the 
past decade, including the stability of West 
Germany and gradual consolidation of its 
ties with the West, remains a major gain in 
the overall Western power position. However, 
this new strength will probably not be applied 
as fully and cohesively as it might be to the 
key problems now confronting the West, un- 
less there is some return to the sense of 
urgency that existed when the alliance was 
formed. Improvements in the present struc- 
ture of organizations and relationships could 
be of assistance. In general, however, the 
Western European public has settled down 
into a pattern of prosperity in which it will 
be difficult to arouse great support either for 
increased defense measures or for large-scale 
aid to underdeveloped countries. 


V. STABILITY IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
AREAS 


A. General Problems 


Nationalism and Attitudes Toward 
The Major Powers 


60. Generally speaking, the force of national- 
ist feeling will remain undiminished in the 
underdeveloped areas. The nations that 
came into being soon after World War I, 
now entering their second decade of existence. 
are becoming somewhat less strident. On the 
other hand, the newer nations, and those due 
to emerge in Africa in the future, will have 
continuing spasms of extreme nationalism, 
especially where the break with the colonial 
power is accompanied by bitterness. 


61. It is worth noting that the next decade 
will see mot only the throwing off of almost 
all remaining colonial ties, but probably some 
additional adjustments of national units. 
Many new states have been built on uncertain 
foundations of national identity (eg. Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, the individual Arab coun- 
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of changes in political boundaries, involving 


reduce the effect of nationalist feeling. at 
least in the Arab World they could intensify 
it. 


62. The onetime colonial powers are, of course. 
now largely “ex,” save in Africa. Elsewhere 
in the underdeveloped areas anticolonialism, 
in its Marrow sense of resentment at present 
or past political domination, is declining and 
will decline further. The same feelings, how- 
ever, can be and are applied equally strongly 
against real or apparent domination in the 
economic sphere, as illustrated in Latin 
America. Old-style anticolonialism is being 
replaced by “have-not vs. have” feelings no 
jess serious and potentially harmful, com- 
pounded by regional and color consciousness 
For all of these antagonisms, the US is a prime 
target, if there is any comfort it is that the 
USSR is becoming more and more tarred with 
the same brush. 


Feonomic Growth and Aspirations 


63. The extent and force of “have-not” feel- 
ings are almost certain to be strengthened by 
the econormc course of the underdeveloped 
areas in the mext few years. Even for those 
nations (eg. Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico) 
where something like an economic “take-oft” 
is occurring, the gap between their standards 
of living and those of the advanced West and 
the USSR will remain wide. Rapid popula- 
thon growth will greatly contribute to this 
result, and in other countries that might 
otherwise appear to be approaching the point 
of “take-off"—most importantly India—it 
will probably siphon off a high proportion of 
potential investment resources into meeting 
consumption needs) Thus industrial progress 
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could be slowed down and have line effect on 
popular welfare. With death rates likely to 
decline more rapidly than birth rates over the 


pe 
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markets in the West will continue essentially 
unchanged, and will be an increasingly sore 
point to local leaders. The best current fore- 
cast is that the terms of trade for exporters of 
agricultural products, and to a lesser extent of 


unfavorable over the next deca = «° the face 


tors If so. this will increase pressures on the 
economic and foreign trade policies of the US 
and the West, and create both opportunities 
and pitfalls for the USSR and the Bloc. 


65. As to their own hopes for growth, some of 
the extravagant early expectations of under- 
developed nations with regard to industrializa- 
tion have by now been dampened by harsh ex- 
perience and growing realization of the depth 
and complexity of their problems, and of the 
need for major social changes before these 
problems can be effectively tackled. But if 
the governments of “have-not” nations expect 
less in the way of visible progress, it does not 
follow that they will be any less vigorous in 
their demands upon the “have” nations for 
capital investment and : . Nor will the 
pressure on the US and the West be eased 
much by the fact that the USSR will also be 
subject to such pressures. The game of 
balancing economic demands on East and 
West is ome that almost all can play, and most 
of them will 


Political Stability 


66. Tne problems of developing leadership 
and effective political systems remain acute 
throughout the underdeveloped areas. The 
new nations of Africa appear to be adopting 
thinly veiled forms of dictatorial control from 
the outset; in the absence of any military or 
other trained class, an adequate supply of 
future leadership is hard to foresee. The 
longer established nations of Latin America 
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dictator- 
have generally thrown off military 
ship in favor of regimes based on middie class 
support or, in a few cases such as Cuba. on 
“the street.” Between these two, a number of 


67. Basically, the test of political organiza- 
tion in the eyes of the newer nations is more 


and more the pragmatic one of whether it 


national power. While Gemocracy a5 @ po- 
litical theory has wide appeal in terms of its 
satisfaction of individual aspirations, its ap- 
peal is also wrapped up with the image of 
power and material progress provided by the 
major Western democracies. On the other 
side the appeal of cormmunism rests increas- 
ingly, at least among leadership groups, on 
the appearance it presents of a form of organi- 
zation able to produce rapid progress under 
conditions similar to those of the underde- 
veloped countries, as demonstrated in practice 
by the USSR and Communist China In gen- 
eral, the traditions of underdeveloped coun- 
tries and the scope of the problerms they con- 
front incline these nations toward the use of 
state action. The most frequent result in 
practice will probably comtinue to be a mix- 
ture of native traditions with elements of both 
systems 


68 Commun.em has succeeded in some cases 
in identifying itself with nationalist and anti- 
colonial movernents and thus gained strength. 
particularly in the early stages of new regit ses 
Local Communists and the international Cor. 
munist rnovernent will in many areas continue 
to be able to attract adherents among the 
frustrated and dissatisfied However, as Corn- 
munist strength grows, it tends to arouse re- 
sistance among leaders who fear the threat to 
their own power. The chances of Communist 
ot Comm unist-dominated governments coming 
to power will be greatest where strong local 
Communist groups operate in conditions of 
serious political, economic, and social insta- 
bility and dislocation. Such conditions are 
likely to be widespread in the underdeveloped 
areas for the foreseeable future 


Lecal Conflicts 


69 There are a great many friction points 
scattered throughout the world that could pro- 
duce local conflicts, international or internal, 
precipitated only secondarily, if at all, by the 
East-West struggle. The Arab-Israel situa- 
Lon appears the most deep-seated and seriwuus 
of these, the situation in the Caribbean and 
lraq may be even more explosive in the short 
term. Other possibilities in coming years are 
Cyprus, Ethiopia-Somalia, Indonesia-West 
New Guinea. the Pakistan-Afghan tribal! areas. 
and many local situations in Africa and the 
Arab States. 


70 Yet there are factors tending to keep local 


conflicts from expanding beyond manageable 
bounds. Im most of these cases the forces 


locally available will be limited, in light of the 


and more important factor is the growing use 
and flexibility of UN and other international 
machinery. The UN seems likely to be in- 
creasingly eflective in calming situations and 
facilitating settlements Moreover world 
opinion as experienced in the UN wil] have 
to be taken more and more inte account by 
tnajor powers considering intervention in 
lore. conflicts. 


71. Any spree of nuclear weapons to the 


underdeveloped areas could, of course, have 
incalculable consequences for the likelihood 


and scope of local conflicts However. we do 
not believe any of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries could or would produce its own weapons, 
even on an initial basis, if for mo other reason 
than expense and prevailing world opposition 
to nuclear testing Nor do we believe West. 
ern Europe would be a source, the sole possible 
exception, France supplying Israel, would in- 
volve the risk of triggering Soviet nuclear 
support to the Arab States. Except possibly 
in such @ case, we believe that the Soviets for 
a variety of reasons would not make nuclear 
weapons available to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 
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8. Prospects for Porticuler Areas 


=? From these general points, we turn to an 
appraisal of the prospects for particular areas, 
taking into account local stages of Gevelop- 


affect stability and the chances of Communist 
suecess. As noted in Section Ill, the Par East 


and Southeast Asia present special cases be- 
cause of the Chinese Cormmurust threat 


73. Middle East. For the short-run, the out- 
jook for Western influence in the Arab World 
has mmproved, in large part because Nasser 
and other Arab nationalist leaders are be- 
comung uncreasingly aware of the Communist 
threat” Basic Western interests—access to 
oil and the mamtenance of reasonably stable 
non-Communist governments—are not incom. 
patible with those of the Arab States therm. 
selves. Yet the Arab nations will almost cer- 
tainly continue to seek economic aid from 
both sides, and there will remain the possi- 
bility of chaotic developments in any one 
country (Iraq at present) or of comflict be- 
tween countries Such developrnents or a re- 
surgence of the deeply rooted Arab-Isracli 
comflict would present serious dangers of 
further Communist inroads Beyond the 
Arab World, the situation in Iran is precarious 
and could turn chaotsx Moreover, continued 
political stability coupled with Soviet threats 
ot inducements could cause Iran to withdraw 
from CENTO. Ali im all, the M.ddle East will 
iemain very unstable 


74 South Asta. In India, moderate political 
clements will probably be able to maintain 
control for at least the next few years. How. 
ever. the departure of Nehru would probably 
utensily political divisions and might con- 
tribute to a decline in the effectiveness of gov- 
ernment Particularly Mf economic progress 
diminishes. there ts a possibility (hat Nehru’: 
departure would be followed by such politica! 
Jis'ocations as to produce a temporary aban. 
donment of democratic methods, perhaps as- 
sociated with arty participation in the gov- 
ernment 


For a more complete discussion see the recent 
NIE 30-38 MAIN CURRENTS IN THE ARAB 
WORLD. dated 25 August 1950 


trade and economic and military aid pro- 
grams. So long as Western support continues 
it can probably retain its independence, but 


country at least over th . next few years, given 
a reasonable degree of effective attention from 
the west.’" 


77. Laten America. Latin America’s impor- 
tance in world affairs will grow substantially 
in coming years Mowever, even the economic 
growth of the more advanced countries, much 
jess that of the more backward, will have 


* The Director of Intelligence and Research, De- 
partment of State, the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for Inteligence Department of the 
Navy, and the Director for Intelligence. The 
Joint Sta? believe that the prospects for Com- 
munist groups should be limited further by sub- 
stitutune after “Communist-contro!ied groups” 
mm the last sentence the words: “will become 
a major political force in any cowntry r 
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aifAcult keeping pace with rising popular 
yes. and in most countries prospects 


nomic adversity. The major threat of com- 
Aitration of nationalist and revolutionary 


grams, and contacts with Communist China. 
are likely to increase Mocerately, but will be 
essentially secondary elements in the Com- 
munist threat. 


7 In Latin America a5 a whole we look for 
some expansion in Communist influence over 
the next few years, although such an expan- 
sion will probably not be widespread, especially 
in view of the possibilities for US action 
However, there is @ possibility that one or 
another country, notably Cuba, could fall 
under Communist control. Moreover, the 
Communists or other extremists may achieve 
such influence that they can put through pro- 
grams seriously threatening US interests or 
even security. In any event, the US will be 
under increasing pressure, and Latin Amer). 
can support for the US, for example m the 
UN, will almost certainly continue to decline 


80. Summary. The complex force of na- 
tionalism and growing desires for a better life 
will be powerful forces shaping the course of 
events in countries of the underdeveloped 
world. Those countries will continue to ex- 
pect help from the richer countries, and will 
be inclined to accept such help, regardiess of 
whether it comes from East or West. Inas- 
much as these countries generally lack the 
experienced leadership, the stable political and 
social institutions, and the material resources 
to cope with ‘heir many problems in orderly 
ways, there will rermaim the possibility of vio- 
lent upheavals and local confticts While 
these outbreaks may not stem from the East- 
West struggle, they can be expected often to 
involve the interests of the two sides and to 
afford opportunities for exploitation Thus 
the underdeveloped world will continue to be 
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a principal area of the conteA between the 
Bloc and the West. 


and 
veloped nations. On the Bloc side. the ex. 


has led to wider recognition, especially in Asia 
of the value of the US's countervailing power 


against the power of the USSR and Comrmu- 
mest China, indications that the US was not 
maintaining a firm and effective military and 
political posture would lead to a weakening 
of the resolve of other free nations and en- 
courage them to seek various forms of accom- 
modation. 


83. The present period of high-level negotia- 
thons comfroats the US both with opportunities 
and with problems, in maintaining the firm- 
ness and cohesion of its major alliances and 
in keeping before the world a picture of the 
US as a nation genuinely seeking honor. 
able adjustments through peacc{ul means. 
Thoug" the tendency to judge the US by more 
exacting standards than the USSR is less wicte- 
spread than im the past, it remains true that 
our alles and other major free nations expect 
from the US a combination of flexibility and 
firmivess that is often not realistically attain- 
able 
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protiems of the US Strategx Posture 
The future relationshup between the nuclear 


such nations. Particularly in Western Eu- 
rope. there are signs that this confidence has 
already been shaken 


a5 At the same time, despite the acceptance 
of reuance on nuclear weapons for basic deter- 
rent purposes, there is strong worldwide sen*i- 
ment against the use of such weapons, par- 
ticularly in limuted conflicts. We believe that 
our major allies, at least. will probably con- 
tinue to support the use of Western (essen- 
tially US) muclear Weapons im situations of 
clearly major consequence, such as Bloc in- 
vasion of the NATO area But in situations of 
apparently lesser consequence, any US use or 
threat of muclear weapons will encounter 
strong oppesition from a world opinion that 
will increasingly include major US allies. in 
spite of the advantages such opposition might 
confer om a Bloc aggressor." *’ 


Bee foot mM mes at teoP of met? cObutmrNM 


86 US Economic Policy. Finally, US eco 
nomic policy should be singled out as a second 
crucial area affecting US prestige and in- 
fluence In international trade and aid, US 
response to its balance of payments problem 
will be closely watched. Any drastic US re- 
duction of aid without some compensating 
action would weaken US influence in the un- 
derdeveloped areas, while extensive US protec 
tiorust measures would certainly set off a wave 
of countermeasures Basically, however much 
the capacity of other Western nations , cows, 
the Free World will still look to the US for 
lcad@ership im the problem of channeling West- 
erm aid to the “have-not” nations and in the 
freeing and encouraging of international 
trade. and will be intensely concerned with the 
economic policies, both dornestic and foreign, 
adopted by the US. 
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the 
latler portons of this paragraph He would ené 
the paragraph at the word “consequence” in the 
secomé sentence and Gelete al] that follows 
Sech deletion would eliminate several broad 
judgments wmch Go not end themseives to pre- 
cise Interpretation In particuiar, the Assistant 
Chwef of Stal Intelhgence, USAF, Gisagrees with 
the ju@gment that world opinion” would neces- 
saruy be against the use or threat of use of US 
nuclear weapons. The Assistant Ctuef of Staff. 
Intelligence, USAF. holds the view that our 
major alles. at least, will formulate their opin- 
joms and make their Gecisions ot the time of 
aggression and on the basis of the issues then 
involved. Moreover, there appears to be no 
present evidence to support the implication tha’ 
the Free World im general, of the major US all's 
in particular, woud capitelate te the Bloc rather 
than indorse the use of nuclear weapons 
The Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff 
does not conewr with thus paragraph as written 


Purposes, the world is generally tm ignorance of 
the spectrum of weapon yields end Gelivery ac- 
curectes eveiedle As @ result, ne mental image 
of ver than thet of @ high-yield bomb detonating 
coe? @ City t& commonly cooked by the word 
nuclear «This factor, mtensified by Communist 
propegende, hes created worldwide sentiment 
aceitst the use of muciear weapons, particulary 
in muted confiiets We believe that our major 
alles will e/ "ost certenly continue to support 
the wet of Western ‘essentially US) nuctear 
weapons in siteations of clearly major conse- 
quence But im situations net cleerly of major 
consequence, US use or threat of muciear weap- 


ons would probably result 
pute end offictal reart 
Communist neafions. Thus there 
ably be 
a Strong protests from peoples end govern- 
ments with so stgnifcent Lnewes 6f stere 


i 
* 


nificant isowes @ft stare 
¢ Some opposition and only reluctant ec- 


these governments uowld depend on the ser- 
ousness Of the tsswe te them thew understend- 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 





y SUBJECT: The Role of the Military Air Transport Service 
in Peace and War 


REFERENCES: A. NSC 5919 
B. NSC Action No. 2167 


The enclosed draft recommendations on the 

subject, prepared by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, the Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Administration, as a revision 
of the recommendations contained in the Department of Defense 
report on the subject, are transmitted herewith for consider- 
etion by the National Security Council”™at its meeting on © 
Thursday, January 21, 1960. It is contemplated that the 

(- President's decision following such NSC consideration will 

- be subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of Defense and 
will not be circulated as an NSC paper. 


The original recommendations contained in the 
Department of Defense report were read at the 430th NSC 
Meeting (January 7, 1960) at which NSC 5919, "U. S. Policy 
with Respect to the Development of Cargo Airlift," was con- 
sidered. 


A copy of the Department of Defense report is 
being attached to thts memorandum for each of the officials 
who will be attending the NSC Meeting for this subject on 
Thursday, January 21, with the exception of those who have 
previously received a copy. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR.. 
Executive Secretary 


cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 

The Attorney General 

The Secretary of Commerce 

The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
| The administrator, Federal Aviation Agency 
\. The Chairman, Civil Aeronaitics Board 

The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Director of Central Intelligence 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE ROLE OF MATS 


Oa) dawe 





1. That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to 
insure its capability to meet approved military hard-core* 
requirements in a general war and in situations short of 
general war, and such other military requirements as cannot 
be met adequately by commercial carriers*® on an effective 
and timely basis. (It is understood that our hard-core and 
other military requirements are currently under study in 
connection with the review of the mobilization base.) 

2. That the modernization of MATS hard-core military 
airlift capability be undertaken in an orderly manner 
consistent with other military requirements and in keeping 
with the objectives of par. 1 above. ! 

3. That MATS {routine channel traffic (regularly 
scheduled, fixed routes) #?*& operations be reduced on an 


orderly basis, consistent with assured commercial airlift 





* Airlift requirements which must move in military air- 
raft, manned and operated by military crews because 
of special military considerations, security, or 
because of Limiting pnysical characteristics such as 
size or dangerous properties. Included in this 
category are special military deployments involving 
nuclear retaliatory forces, the SAC post strike 
recovery mission, tactical deployments, movement of 
missiles, special munitions, etc. 

** Wherever used in these recommendations, “commercial 
carriers” means U. S.-owned commercial carriers. 

eee _ ._ Budget ,-Commerce;~FAA;—and-—CAB- propose.deletioa. 
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capability at reasonable cost*, ard consistent with 
QT 


feconomical lead Li fictent7*** use, including realistic 
SS 2 : 
training of the MATS capacity resulting from the provisions 
of par. 1 above. 
4. That as commercial carriers make available modern, 
economical long-range cargo aircraft and as further orienta- 
ion of MATS to the hard-core function is effected, increased 
use should be made of the services of such commercial 
carriers.: (It is understood that, for the present, types 


of aircraft such as the DC-7F and the L-1049H qualify under 


,» with respect to services overseas and to 

C foreign countries, commercial augmentation airlift procure- 
ment policies and practices be better adapted to the long-- 
range Department of Defense requirements, so as to encourage 
and assist in sound economic growth, development, and 
maintenance of an increased air cargo capability; that there 
te explored the feasibility of (1) (a) increasing the 
amount of MATS cargo airlift moving on a common carriage 


basis with certificated carriers and supplemental carriers 
. ’ 

sm otk eae C ete rt 

ganda (b) requiring that Abt cargo/|be so moved; ah’ 2. 

‘ 

(2) entering into lonser term contracts for MATS traffic; 


m? The Department of Defense has stated that its criteria 
for ceternining comparative costs are on the basis of 
Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 60-2, September 21, 195¢. 
all defense propesal. 
ova_._Sudget;-ctommerce;-FAA-propasal. 
( a2#®  Defense-proposes-—deleti 
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and (3) giving preference in the movement of MATS traffic 
to those commercial carriers (a) who are effectively committed 
to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) program, (b) whose 
facilities and equipment are most advantageous to the 
emergency needs of the Department of Defense, or (c) who are 
demonstrating a willingness and ability to acquire uncon- 
promised cargo aircraft; and that legislation be sought if 
necessary to permit accomplishment of any of the foregoing 
considered desirable. (It is understood that this recommend- 
ation will be reviewed after receipt of the report by the 

tr Force as to the feasibility of the steps outlined 
above.) 

6. That since the development of long-range, economical 
C turbine-powered cargo aircraft is essential to MATS moderniza- 
tion and to long-range evolution of a modern civil cargo 

leet, suitable arrangements should be made for Defense and 
industry participation in the costs of such development. 

7. That purchase loan guarantee legislation, if pro- 
posed, contain provisions to insure the immediate availability 
of cargo aircraft covered thereby to meet military and 
mobilization requirements. 

8. That consideration be given to equipping certain 


Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard units with trans- 
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port aircraft that might be available from MATS excesses as 
augmentation forces for MATS in time of emergency. (It is 


understood that this recommendation will be reviewed 
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after receipt of the above-mentioned report by the Air 


Force.) 
9. That the role of CRAF be re-examined with the 
objective of insuring optimum effectiveness and responsive- 


ness of commercial airlift services to the Department of 


Defense under all conditions. 
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: THES ROLE Of METS Di PEACS AMD WAR 


Our first item, Mr. President, concercs the role of MATS. The 
Council just two weeks ago looked at MSC 5919, a draft policy state- 
mont on cargo airlift, end heard a sawary of the recozrsndcations in the 
Deferse report to you om “The Eole ef MATS in Peace and War", The 
Council did not adopt M3C 5919, but referred it back to the Planning 
Board for urgent revisw in the Light of the Defense report. 

In the past two weeks I have worked with the agencies pricarily 
interested in an offort to reach ecreenont on the recommendations ia 
the Defense report, feeling that in thet way progress could be rade 
mcst speodily. The paper before you is the proiact of a three-hour 
meting with the Deputy Secretary of Defence, the Acting Socretary of 
Con-erce, the Director, Bureau of the Padget, the Chaircan, Civil dAer- 
oniutics Board, and the Adzinistrator, Federal Aviation Agency, It ie 
conterpleted that the President's decision follewing our discassioa 
today will be subsequestly transaltted to the Secretary of Defense and 
will not be circulate’ as an ISC paper. 

Toraing to ths paper itself, paragraph 1 and 2 are agreed revisions 
of the earlier reconseniations of the Departrent of Defense. 

READ PARAOSAPHS 1 AND 2 

In paragraph 3, we coss to ths first eplit in the paper, at the 

bottos of page 1. Defense, in its original rocomaendations, would have 


provided thet the reduction af MATS operations apply only to routines 
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channel traffic, that is, regularly scheduled traffic over fixed 


routes. The JCS support Defense, Pudget, Coanercs, FAA and CAB : 
> 


would have the reduction apply to all MATS operations. 
i 
CALL CS UOEPUTY SOCHETARY DOUWLAS : 
GEIERAL WHITE — 
PA, SARS 
SECRETASY MUELLER 
PR. QUESADA 


Looking now at the first lines on page 2, Defense and JCS oppose 
the inclusion of the first footnote on page 2, Their concurrence was 
teased on a aisundarstanding. 

The oext split is also in paragraph 3, at the top of page 2, 
There ts a difference between those whe want econcaical use of 





remaining MATS capacity and those who want efficiert use, JS 





supports Deferse in wanting the word econoaical, 





CALL CM DEPUTY SECRETARY DOUGLAS 
GENERAL WITS 
Ye, STANS 
SECRETARY MUELLER 
KR, QUESADA 
The next split occurs {n peracraph b, on the basis of the JCS 
views just circulate’, Thay would omit the parenthetical sentence on 
the grounds that civil capacity should not be expanded with converted 
passenger aircraft. I think that this is an inportact eplit because 
the language is proposed in order to eske clear that increased css of 
comercial carriers does not have to avait the derelopsent and production 
of unconmprealised cargo aircraft. 
Another eplit occurs in paragraph 5, at the bottos of pace 2, 


This paragraph {ts concerned with the procorensnt policies and practices 
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to be followed when commercial airlift sarvices are bought. After 

& general statenent that these procurement policies and practices 
ehould be tetter adapted te long-range Defense requiremnts, 90 as 
to encourage and assist in soand econonle growth, developecnt, and 
maintenance of an increased air cargo capability, there is a list of 
possibilities whose feasibility te to be explored, The first of 
these possibilities, (1) (s), fs increasing the azount of MATS cargo 
airlift moving on # common carriage basis with certificated carriers 








and supplemental carriers, The second possibility, which ts the 
subject of the split, might be clarified if the languags wore changed 
to reads “ard (b) requiring that all cargo carried by comercial — _ 
carriers be so moved", This proviselon would explore the feasibility of 








| eliainsting the ewarding of contracts on ths tasis of the lowest compet- 
itive bid, Defense chiects to lfeting this possibility as one whose 


feasibility should te explored. 
CALL ON DEPUTY SSCRATARY DOUZAS 
YR. QUESADA 
SHCRSTARY MUELLFR 
YR, STARS 
With regard to peragraph 7, the JCS propose that the words *if 
proposed” be elicinsted, This langucce was put in because handling of 
this lecislation was being left to the regular Pudort Burean process, 
The drafting group considered ansthor reconssndation which would 
have been mrbored 10, but decided to delote it froa the list because 
it was not the subject of a recoumentation in the Defense report, How. 
over, the croup acreed thet the question be raised as to whether the . 
President should be atked to sord a letter to the Secretary of Defense 


asxing tbet two ratters be stadieds nih! nse GH 
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1. Whether the guidance set forth in these roconzndations 
with respect to the BATS fleet should be applied as 
appropriate to the operations of the rezainder of the 
military cargo alr fleet. 

2. Whether there needs te be further integration of 
the nilitary airlift capability. 

CALL OW PR. STANS 
DUPUTT SSCROTARY DOUGLAS 
Rentinters Turning to ons last point, the Department of Defense wants its 
report on MATS to ty released to the public, with the recomendations 
chown in the fora epsreved ty the President. In this connection, Itd 


like to eek Secretary Doaclas whether the recond sentence of the first 





footnote on pace 1, waich talks abont the SLC post-strike recovery alssioa 
and other cutters, is c.k, fros the security point of view for release 


to tha public, Perhaps, if there is ary question about this sentence, 
it could just be deleted fro the footnote. 


CALL ON DEPUTY SOCRTIARY DOUGLAS 


Are there any other coxstents on this question of releacing the KATS 
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MEMCRANILM ( AVI } P 
SUBJECT: Discussion at the Sj3rd Meeting 


of the Netioual Security Council, 
Thursday, Jacuary 21, 1960 


Present at the Siird NSC Meeting were the President of the United 
States, presiding; the Vice President cf the United States; *he 
Secretary of State; Mr. James E. Douglas for the Secretary of 
Defense; and the Acting Director, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilication (Patterson). Also present at the meeting and par- 
ticipaeting ia the Council actions below were the Secretary of 

the Treasury; the Director, Buresu of the Budget; the Attcroey 
General (Item 1); Mr. Philip Ray for the Secretary of Commerce 
(Item 1); aod the Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency (Item 1). 
Also ettendiang the ceeting vere General Thoeas D. White for the 
Chaircas, Joict Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; the lirector, U.S. Inforratioa Agency; the Assistant to the 
President; the Special Assistants to the Presidect for National 
Security Affairs, aod Scleoce and Technology; the White House Staff 
Secretary; Assistect Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; Assistact 
Secretary of Defense John 8. Irvin, II; the Executive Secretary, 
NS} the Deputy Sxecutive Secretary, NSC; end Mr. Charles Haskins, 


There follows « summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the cain poistese takes. 
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Mr. Dulles felt the Soviets would wast to cave a good deal 
of the two kilometers CEP which they say they have achieved.ie 
thought it wes possible thet the Soviets intended to support 
their positions in forthcoming diplomatic negotiations by ea dra- 
cratic demonstration of the long range of their missiles.General 
White, om the cootrary, believed that whes the Soviets want to 
achieve caximus diplowatic impact, they will mame the tine aod 
the target which they wish to hit, and will attempt to put the 
missile om the target. Dr. Kistiakovsky pointed out that the 
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{ 24 hour postponement {in the launching of the Soviet missile 
suggested that the Soviets had fired something new rather 
than an old-tyye cissile. 


Mr. Dulles said he was about to appear before « Congres- 
sional Committee and predicted that he would be esked about 
the Soviet firing. The President seid thet Mr. Dulles could 
tell the Cocmsittee that the Scviet aissile hed fellen ia the 
impact eres and that it hed been seen by our observers in the 
area. The Attoroey General felt Mr. Dalles should enxphasizce 
that there is no essurance that the Soviet report of the missile 
CEP is accurate. Mr. Allen said ve should perhaps indicate thet 
sioce our CEP is tvo miles, we assume Russian accuracy is about 
the sare. The President felt, on the other hend, that we should 
give no credence to the announced Russian CEP until the Russians 
predict the exact spot they intend to hit and allow us to observe 
the firing. ; 

Mr. McoCone esked whetber there would be other Soviet missile 
firings in the Pacific. Mr. Dulles said he essumed the firing 
just described vas one in @ series of shots. 

The President said that is Congressional testimony it could 
be said by US officials that the Soviet missile bed injpacted is 

( the ingect ares, but we ought not to betray the extent of our sur- 
veillance of the area. 


Mr. Dulles then turned to Khrushchev's recent speech before 
the Gupreme Soviet. Ee said this speech was very importest and 
bed been the subject of a careful analysis by CIA. He wes ic- 
clined to accept Khrushchev's staterest on canpower strength and 
om the recuctions ‘to certain harévere production. He vas villing 
to accept tentatively Khrushchev's figure of 3.6 million men under 
erms in ell the Soviet forces, although this figure wes less then 
the figure previously carried in intelligence esticates. CIA had 
already observed the virtual cessation of bomber production in the 
USSR and cute in the production of other veapons,¢.g. naval ves- 
sels. Incidentally, Mr. Dalles noted that the first reports of 
Khrushchev’s speech hed lucped subcarioes and surface ships together 
as obsolete. This tursed out to be as error in translation.Actually 
Khrushchev hed said only that surface ships vere obsolete. Mr. 
Dulles estizated that the reduction in Soviet arned forces proposed 
by Knrushchev of 1.2 million could probably be effected vithia two 
years, by the fall of 1961 according to Malinovsky. Mr. Dulles felt 
it made a good deal of sense for the USSR to reduce its forces in 
view of the possibility of serious competition in 1960 through 1962 
between the military on the one hand and the civilian econony on the 
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other as represented by the Seven Year Plas. The USSR ceeded 
more manpower for, its industrial progres. Reductions is aili- 
tary menpover would also result ia the reduction of 16-17 billica 
rubles ia the explicit Soviet ailitary budget. Mr. Dulles pointed 
out, however, that the real military budget, as opposed to the 
ansounced military budget, of the USSR was 160+ billion rubles. 
Mr. Dulles 414 sot believe thet the reductions announced in the 
Khrushchev speech would effect previous esticates of Soviet IC IM 
capabilities. Apparently the Soviet forces vere about to undergo 
a thorough reorganization. WMurushchev bas becouse a missile ent*wust- 
est aud wishes to speed up the ratiocalicatios of Soviet forces. 
Fe may also wish to fix our attention o2 the missile field, where 
be thinks the Soviets have superiority. He apparently vishes to 
achieve armed forces which vill consist of strategic attack and 
air defense forces armed vith missiles, ground forces also arzed 
vith aissiles and heaving greet airborne capability, aod « navy 
cousisting largely of subcarices. Mr. Dulles said that Khrushchev 
may be considering & percentage withdreval of Soviet forces froa 
Eastern Burcope. The Khrushchev progras of reduction is probebly 
not palatable to the Sowiet ailitary and Khrushchev may have had 
soce difficulty getting the ailitary to go along. Evidence of 
this is the fact that the Chief of Staff and other tazportast aili- 
tary figures 41d not cake speeches before the Supreme Soviet.The 

( denotion of Kirichenko ray also have been related to opposition t* 
the Khrushchev military progres. Mr. Dulies concluded by reporting 
that the tone of Korushchev’s speech reflects the belief that the 
ISSR can overcore capitalisa vithout gecereal war, indicates great 
reliance on cissile forces as a shield behind which cocmusiss can 
compete with the West, and seeas to exclude general var as a deliber- 
ate Soviet policy. 


Mr. Gray asked whether Fhrushchev did not express regret that 
the US military budget provided for no reductions. Mr. Dulles re- 
plied in the affirmative. In response to questions, mM. Dilles said 
the published Soviet military budget provided for the expenditure of 
95 billion rubles. The President said Khrushchev hed told hia thet 
Soviet tilitary costs were about half US costs. The Presidrst 
assuced Morushchev must have Deen using a four-to-one exchange rate 
between the dollar and the ruble, which led him to conclude that 
the Soviets probably have a military budget equivalent to ebout 
$48 billion. Kirushchev had also told hia that the Soviet scale or 
military effort was very close to our scale of effort. Mr. Dulles . 
eereed that the total Soviet military effort vas comparable to ours. 
The Vice Presidest asked what percentage of the Soviet GNP vas 
devoted to military purposes as opposed to the US GIP. iM.Dulles 
said the Soviets ¢evoted about twice as ouch of their GiP to aili- 
tary purpsses eas ve did. The President poisted out, hovever, that 
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the GYP of the US contained a nurber of items not included in 
the Soviet GiP, e.g. advertising. 


Mr. Dulles concluded his briefing by reporting on Cube. He 
said the Soviet exhibit would move from Mexico City and open in 
Revana about January 30. It was believed thet Mikoyen would open 
the Soviet exhibit. In any case a Soviet team of about eighty 
officials would appear in Hevena. The exhibit would be tailored 
to the Cuban situation; only pert of the exhibit es it appeared 
in Kew York City end Mexico City would be found in Havarca. Mr. 
Dalles noted that the Soviet end Cuten embessies in Mexico City 
were in close contact, probably leying the groundwork for the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations between the two ccuntries. In 
connection with ea resutption of diploratic relations, the Soviet 
Union would probably extend a credit of $5-6 million to Cuba and 
would protably press for more trade between tne two countries.Mr. 
Dulles hoped that in the long run the Russian concentration on 
Cuba would become apparent to the world end that this would be a 
development favorable to the US. 


The National Security Council: 


Noted end discussed an oral briefing by the Director of 
Central Intelligence on the subject, with specific refer- 
ence to the recent Soviet test of a missile which impacted 
in the Pacific; further evaluation of the recent speech by 
Khrushchev before the Supreme Soviet of the USSR; and the 
planned Soviet exposition in Havana, Cuba. 
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January 25, 1960 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
January 21, 1960 


Others present: Secretary Herter, Secretary Douglas, Mr. 
Farley, Genera) “ruc, Ceneral Loper, 
Mr. Gordon Gray, (-enoi al Goodpaster 





Mr. Herter said the group wanted to take up with the President 
the question the President had raised about gi 








d 


There was agreerme at not to raise the matter, and 
to drop the requested authorization. 





Mr. Gray next took up the question of the transfer of the 

weapo in event of emergency. 
He recalled that the President's action on this proposal had in- 
cluded an authorization for Defense and State to inform Congress 
as they deemed appropriate. There was concern that, in the dis- 
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cussion of this matter withthe Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, - 
the latter might move over into questions of a general character y 
2 ; 

® 

7 
Ge eral Loper recalled that, in 1957, the Joint Committee raised ~ 
with him the question of advance authorization, and he told them that 
a policy decision had been made, which would not, however, become 
effective until implementing instructions had been approved by the 

i 
/ / ; 
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President andissued. After sore further discussion I reviewed 
in chronological detail the history of the development of advance 
authorizations to date. I recalled to the President the very tight 
controls he had established on giving any of this information to 
anyone, and the view he had expressed that arrangements he makes 








Mr. Gray suggested that Secretary Douglas might get Senator 
Anderson, Chairman of the JCAE, not to permit this question to 
be raised or pursued. Mr. Douglas was unenthusiastic that the 
Suggested action would have any useful result. The President 
thought it might be possible si to say that the le 





addition, for extremely critical 
situations, the President has taken such measures as he deems 
necessary to enable our major forces to defend themselves. 


Secretary Herter stayed a few minutes after the others had gone. 
He showed the President a memorandum proposing that we tell 

the Soviets we think the negotiations for a lend-lease settlement 
should be broken off if they insist on coupling this with questions 
of trade and credits. The President approved this memorandum. 


A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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Eriefing Tote for 2 CiMaskins: bd 
1SC Mesting of Fed 4, 1% 2/3/@ 
en r s ur 


The first itea this parning is the intelligoice briefing, which 
will te devoted principally to a presentation of the new “Estizate of 
the Korld Situation" (HIB 103-60, 1/19/60). ‘This estinate, as you know, 
is prepared every year at this tizo by the Intelligence Cammzity, 

In other yeors that estinate hes beon the kick-off, as {t wre, 
for our ornaal review of Basic Policy.- 

The lest review of Pasia Policy was begun in Fetrucry of lest 
yeor and the new psper, SC 5906/1, ves eporoved ty the Presiden’ in 
hugust. Inteed, cortoin portions of tha paper (relating to stockpiling) 





| were edopted eas roce: atly 23 Deceater , 
Socarcingly, stos$ ctéet-—st to untartale a Sertier 
“he pctinn 


reviow of nate policy tils yeer. 

nicht say thet bien the *fotinate of tis Korld Site — was 
io the Flanciss 
the split \n Fare. 1%}. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
February 5, 1960 


Others present: Secretaries Herter, Douglas, Generals 
Cabell, Twining, Dr. York, Mr. Charyk, 
Dr. Kistiakowsky, Mr. Gordon Gray, 
General Goodpaster 


’ 
* 
- 


“- 
: 


This group met with the President in the Cabinet Room to con- 





sider questions relating to military space reconnaissance, ~ 
surveillance, detection and inspection. Before taking up this x 
subject, General Cabell commented that the intelligence com- es 
munity has as yet not been able to identify the "dark object, " 2F 
believed to be a Soviet satellite, picked up a few days ago. Dr. 29 ~ 
York said that it may be a Soviet satellite, but might also be a 
material from a satellite of ours, General Cabell also reported aw 
On a recent successful special reconnaissance mission conducied cm 
by the British. $9 
5 & 
He mentioned in par- Pm Me 
ticular that this project is planned to terminate with the end of 4 Ky 
this year, and suggested that this point needs further considera- c VJ 
tien. He then followed with presentations on the Samos recon- 5 oO 
naiseance satellite program, which is planned to include both iy A 
"“peadout" and recoverable capsule versions. He ended with a5 
a description of the Midas early warning satellite. sy ad 
7 
Dr. Kistiakowsky said that, as spokesman for Dr. Land, who i 
= 


has taken a great interest in this matter, he would like to voice 
concern about the "readout" satellite. This is an apparatus of 
very great complexity. It will be very valuable when obtained, 
and should be the ultimate objective. It will provide a resolution 
of 20 feet. Since an interpreter can identify an object about 
two and one-half times as large as this, it will give an ability 

to recognize objects of fifty feet in dimension. He thought there 


would be a danger of putting undue confidence in the readout 
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systern, and thought that maximum effort should be put into 

the recovery system. Dr. York said that about three months 
ago the Air Force was put on to the recovery system as the top 
priority. effort. The readout system is apparently not inter- 
fering with or delaying the development of the recovery system. 


Assistant Secretary Charyk then described a possible space 
surveillance system. This is a project under ARPA which has been 
assigned to the Air Force. The key element is a space surveillance 
and control center, into which information is fed from all sources, 
including the U. S. space tracking network. For the project, 
consideration is being given to establishment of three very large 
radars in the U. S. which would give coverage up to a height of 
2000 miles against objects with a one square meter cross-section 
and up to 4000 miles against objects with a ten square meter cross- 
section. This system is estimated to cost about $20 million per 
radar. 


The next elernent in the system is an QB interceptor 
satellite system. This is now under consideration -- not under 
development. He described the operation of satellites having such 

a purpose. In addition, there is some possibility that the Nike- 
Zeus systern could be used to knock down satellites initially at 
altitudes of 150 miles, perhaps later at altitudes up to 1000 miles. 

A nuclear weapon explosion would be used to accomplish the destruc- 
tion. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky commented that this proposal raises a difficult 
policy question -- whether we should in fact create a capability 
to incapacitate satellites. We have supported proposals for the 
peaceful use of space, utilizing definitions which would permit 
the use of reconnaissance satellites. Mr. Gray suggested that 
the emphasis should be on detection and inspection, rather 

than on shooting satellites down. The Soviets have a great 
quantity of information about the U. S., and reconnaissance by 
satellite is not important to them. As previously mentioned 

in the discussion, it is of tremendous importance to us, Dr. 


k said it would take about seven years to develop the kind of 
Gnesi satellite that is being discussed. It will 
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cost a very considerable amount of money. If we wish to have 
this capability, we must start now to develop it, however. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky recommended that the project not be advertised 
publicly. The President agreed and said we should simply state 
we are investigating outer space. Dr. York said we could 


simply state that we are working on methods of a chieving rendez- 
vous. 





Secretary Herter said that, in connection with disarmament 
studies, there is a recommendation to seek an agreement not to 
use explosives in outer space. He wondered whether inspection 
can be made as to whether satellites contain explosives, Dr. 
York said such an inspection could be made on the ground, but 
could mot be made in flight. Mr. Herter asked whether such an 
inspection on the ground would interfere with our utilization of 
reconnaissance satellites. Dr. York said we would not be able to 
keep secret the fact that a satellite is designed for reconnaissance 
purposes, if it is to be inspected. However, so long 485 cameras 
are allowed to be flown in satellites, there will be no problem. 








a7. Guodpaster 
Brigader General, USA 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
DISSEMINATION NOTICE 


1. This estimate was disseminated by the Central Intelligence Agency. This copy 
is for the information and use of the recipient and of persons under his jurisdiction on 
a need to know basis. Additional essential dissemination may be authorized by the 
following officials within their respective departments. 


a. Director of Intelligence and Research, for the Department of State 
b. Assistant Chief of Staff for of the Army 


Department 
c. Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Intelligence, for the Department of 
the Navy 


d. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 
e. Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 

f. Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Commission 
g. Assistant Director, FBI, for the Federal Bureau of In 


°F a ey 


i. Director of NSA for the National Security 


Agency 
). Assistant Director for Central Reference, CIA, for any other Department or 
Agency 


2. This copy may be retained, or destroyed by burning in accordance with applicable 


’ security regulations, a ae 
the Office of Central Reference, CIA. 


Le ge 9, When on cotimate ts Glsseminated oversnée, the Gveriuts vecighints may setein 

it for a period not in excess of one year. At the end of this period, the estimate 
should either be destroyed, returned to the forwarding agency, or permission should 
a eee Se ee eee 


22 June 1953. 
sonnet 4. The title of this estimate when used separately from the text, should be classified: 
¥* CONFIDENTIAL 

S02 WARNING 


This material contains information affecting 
the National Defense of the United States 
within the meaning of the espionage laws, 

’ Title 18, USC, Secs. 793 and 784, the trans- 
Pty mission or revelation of which in any manner 
to an unauthorized person is prohibited by law. 
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MAIN TRENDS IN SOVIET CAPABILITIES 
AND POLICIES, 1959-1964 


THE PROBLEM 


To review significant developments affecting the USSR's internal politica! situ- 
ation, economic, scientific, and military programs, relations with other Bloc states, 
and foreign policy, and to estimate probable Soviet policies and actions over about the 


next five years.’ 


SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATE 


PROBABLE TRENDS IN SOVIET EXTERNAL 
POUCY 


1. Over the last year Soviet policy toward 
the West has veered from extreme provo- 
cation in connection with the Berlin issue 
to a warmly expressed willingness to seek 
new avenues of accormmodation through 
negotiation. We believe that, fundamen- 
tally, this change of tone is derived from 
tactical considerations and that the prin- 
cipal objectives of Soviet policy vis-a-vis 
the West remain unchanged. The Soviet 
leaders currently show great confidence 
that the trend of events, in what they con- 
tinue to think of as an inevitable struggle 





The reference to a five-year period is appro:- 
mate. The estimates on the Soviet economy 
carry throwgh 1964, te conform te the Soviet 
Seven-Year Pian. su@emen's on many other 
matters pertain to periods of jess than five years, 
and, particularly om political questions are in- 
tended for the most part to apply for the next 
year or two 


with the non-Communist world, is in their 
favor. Their rate of economic progress, 
their scientific and space successes, their 
advances in missile development, their 
estimate of the political tendencies in the 
underdeveloped countries (despite set- 
backs in some areas) all suggest to them 
a growing shift in world power relations 
favorable to the Communist cause. 
These considerations as seen by the Soviet 
leaders permit their policy to be less rigid 
than formerly. From the position of 
strength which they believe they now 
have they see themselves as able not only 
to engage the West vigorously on disputed 
issues when they wish to do so, but also to 
relax tensions when expedient without 
any imputation of weakness They con- 
sider themselves able at the same time to 
pursue their programs of internal devel- 
opment, including the betterment of 
living standards and the furtherance of 


rapid economic growth. 
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2 We believe that, over the next five 
years, neither a policy single-mindedly 


accommodation seems likely to continue: 
later the motif of pressure and struggle 
will probably reappear Whatever alter- 
nation of emphasis may occur, however, 
the swings are likely to fall within a range 
which excludes, on the one hand, ihe de- 
liberate assumption of serious and uncon- 
trollable risks of general war, and, on the 
other, abandonment of the concept of 
continuing struggle between two irrecon- 
cilable worlds. 


3. Given Khrushchev's unchallenged per- 
sonal ascendancy, his views are likely to 
be the primary determinant in Soviet 
policy for the present. His attitudes are 
marked on the one hand by a strong sense 
of the growth of Soviet military and eco- 
nomic power and by a crude and truculent 
pride in asserting the claims of that power 
to the world’s attention and deference. 
He has been free in his vigorous use of 
missile threats. On the other hand, he 
apparently thinks it possible to win recog- 
nition for Soviet views through persua- 
sion rather than by force alone. He 
clearly understands the horrors of nuclear 
war and his proclaimed dedication to eco- 
nomic advance appears to be sincere. He 
probably genuinely believes that the So- 
viet system can prove its superiority in 
“peaceful” competition, although he rec- 
ognizes that Soviet power plays a vital 
role in this competition. Thus, the con- 
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tradictory tendencies toward belligerence 
and accommodation in Soviet policy are 
probably in some degree a reflection of 
the attitudes and personality of Khru- 
shchev, and may persist so long a3 he is 
the commanding figure on the Soviet 


4. The immediate outlook is that the So- 
viets will continue their present tactics of 
detente at least through the initial phase 
of the series of high-level negotiations 
now in view. A period of partial detente 
presumably serves a number of useful 
purposes from Moscow's point of view. 
First, it enables the USSR to ascertain 
through negotiations what positions the 
West is now willing to take in view of in- 
creasing Soviet strength, and provides a 
suitable and superficially alluring frame- 
work for possible Western concessions. 
Secondly, even barring specific agree- 
ments with the West, Moscow probably 
views high-level East-West talks as an 
acknowledgment by the West of the per- 
manence, legitimacy, and equal status of 
the Communist Bloc. Finally, during 
such a period of detente the Soviets would 
hope to improve their relative power posi- 
tion still further, since they would expect 
Western military programs to be carried 
on with less urgency. 


5. Beyond this phase the outlook is less 
certain. The main influence shaping 
Sovic* policy is likely to be the Soviet 
leaders’ sense of their improved power 
position relative to that of the West. In 
another year or two they may feel that 
their capabilities in long-range missiles 
have brought them into a period when 
the relations of military power are the 
most favorable from their point of view. 
At some stage, they will almost certainly 
wish to test the chances of drawing ad- 
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yantage from this situation if it emerges 
as they expect. They will still try to win 
Western concessions basically through 
negotiation. But the element of pres- 
sure and threat will probably become 
more pronounced, perhaps much more 
so, than at present. The Soviet leaders 
may think it possible to undertake more 
provocative behavior in areas where they 
are in contention with Western power 
and influence. In their view, the emerg- 
ing stand-off of intercontinental striking 
forces marks a stalemate only of general 
war capabilities. They consider that this 
situation of mutual deterrence would 
open up new opportunities for advancing 
Communist power by political, economic, 
and perhaps even limited military means. 
We believe, however, that even then they 
would not wittingly assume serious risks 
of general war. We believe that they 
would draw back if the Western response 
were of such vigor that in their view more 
extensive Soviet involvement would en- 
tail either serious risk of general war or 
net political loss. At the same time, we 
believe that the chance of their miscalcu- 
lating risks may increase if they remain 
convinced that their relative power is 
growing. 


6. Although the Soviets have allowed the 
Berlin crisis to diminish in intensity, the 
issues involved in it will remain of high 
concern to their policy. They will con- 
tinue to seek an arrangement about Ger- 
many under which both sides would ac- 
cept at least tacitly the indefinite division 
of the country. To this end, they will 
continue to press for some form of West- 
ern recognition for East Germany. They 
see such a development not only as a con- 
tribution to the stability of Communist 
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power in Eastern Europe as a whole, but 
also as a blow against West Germany's 
relations with NATO which it is their con- 
sistent purpose to undermine. On the 
Berlin issue itself, we believe that, as long 
as the Soviets are confident that they can 
make progress towards their aims in Ger- 
many by negotiation and propaganda, 
they will probably abstain from any major 
interference with Western access to Ber- 
lin and from making a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. If they de- 
cide that further progress is impossible 
by comparatively mild methods, they will 
probably make the separate peace treaty, 
though they would not necessarily try at 
the same time to obstruct Western access 
to Berlin. 


7. In the coming phase of negotiation, the 
Soviets are likely to continue to give pri- 
ority todisarmament. By taking the ini- 
tiative in this field they will expect to earn 
broad political dividends since hopes for 
peace throughout the world are associated 
with a desire for disarmament measures. 
The Soviets may actually wish to see a 
freeze or even a cutback in some arma- 
ments in order to improve their poten- 
tialities for long-run political and eco- 
nomic competition, but we do not believe 
that they are obliged for economic reasons 
to seek a far-reaching arms reduction 
agreement. They would probably not 
even regard such an agreement as de- 
sirable since they consider that their great 
military strength is an essential ingredi- 
ent in the challenge they pose to the non- 
Communist world. Moreover the Soviet 
aversion to extensive foreign controls and 
inspection in the USSR persists, and will 
almost certainly exclude anything more 
than limited agreements. 
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g. Even if Soviet policy seeks stabilization 
in Europe and a reduction of tensions in 
relations with the Western Powers, it will 
probably be increasingly active in the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. The Soviets see in 
the political ferment in these areas grow- 
ing opportunities for eliminating Western 
influence, and ultimately the likelihood of 
a revolutionary turn which will bring 
Communist controlled forces to power. 
The policy of appealing to governments 
in such areas through trade and aid and 
other conventional forms of diplomatic 
influence will probably continue to pro- 
vide the general framework for Soviet 
actions. From time to time, however, the 
Soviets will probably have to decide 
whether the prospective gains of a local 
Communist attempt to seize power in one 
or another country would justify com- 
promising this policy and undertaking 
the risks and difficulties of supporting 
revolutionary action. During the period 
of this estimate there are likely to be cases 
in which the Soviets will be more disposed 
than they have recently been to support 
such militant action by local Communist 
parties, although they would probably be 
cautious about involving the Bloc in mili- 
tary support to such action. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS AND THEIR 
EFFECT ON THE SOVIET POWER POSI- 
TION 


9. The challenge which the USSR will 
pose for the West over the next five years 
will rest upon a continuing growth in the 
bases of Soviet power—military, eco- 
nomic, and scientific. Advances in these 
aspects of national power can be expected 
in a great state which has reached a stage 
of development in which it can for the 





first time realize its full potentialities. 
But this process is accelerated in the 
USSR by the presence of a political lead- 
ership which is single-mindedly com- 
mitted to the aim of aggrandizing the 
power of the Communist system. It is 
always possible that the upward trend in 
the growth of Soviet power internally 
could be arrested by the appearance of 
political instabilities, either within the 
USSR or in its relations with other Com- 
munist states, but at present we see no 
basis for estimating that this is likely to 
be the case. 


Military Developments 

10. The single most important develop- 
ment affecting the structure of Soviet 
military power during the period of this 
estimate will be the buildup of an ICBM 
force. Long-range missiles will enable 
the USSR to overcome its inferiority to 
the US in nuclear strategic attack capa- 
bilities, as it was unable to do with bomber 
aircraft. Because of the uncertainties, 
risks, and high economic cost involved in 
acquiring ICBM capabilities which would 
permit them to plan attacks on Western 
retaliatory forces with the degree and 
certainty of success required to insure 
that the USSR could win a general war 
without itself incurring unacceptable 
damage, we do not believe that the Soviets 
will attempt to build an ICBM force suffi- 
cient for this purpose. Nevertheless, they 
will probably build a substantial long- 
range missile force. They will almost 
certainly wish to have a high degree of 
deterrence, and beyond this, should de- 
terrence fail, a force offering as much 
promise of success for a pre-emptive at- 
tack, or indeed for a retaliatory attack, 
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as can be bought within acceptable mar- 
gins of economic cost. Also, and again 
consistent with acceptable cost, the So- 
yiets will probably build up their planned 
force rapidly in order to capitalize 
through political exploitation on their 
lead over the West in missile development. 
On the basis of these criteria, we estimate 
that the probable ICBM program will pro- 
vide in mid-1961 a number of missiles on 
launcher on the order of 140 to 200.° 
More tentatively, because of technical and 
political factors which may affect Soviet 
plans in the interim, we estimate that So- 
viet ICBMs on launcher are likely to 
number in the range of 250-350 in mid- 
1962 and 350-450 in mid-1963.* 


11. Despite the effort which we estimate 
that the USSR will make to build long- 
rang attack forces, it will almost certainly 
not do so at the cost of sacrificing its other 
military capabilities. The Soviets con- 
sider that their military policy requires a 
yange of nuclear and nonnuclear capa- 
bilities permitting flexibility in the choice 
of means and the scale of operations in 
accordance with the political objectives 
sought in a particular area. The Soviet 
leaders probably believe that such varied 
capabilities become even more important 
under mutual deterrence from general 
war when, in their view, pressure and 
threat, maneuvers and coups, even unde- 
clared local wars may be undertaken with 
greater freedom and pushed further than 


The views of the members of the USIB vary as 
to the most probable number within this range 
See the statement of their separate views in Note 
A following this summary 

*The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, 
Gissents from this paragraph. See his statement 
in Note B following this summary 
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in the past.‘ Thus we believe that the 
Soviets will continue to maintain sub- 
stantial ground, air, and naval forces, and 
that to the maximum possible extent 
these forces will be dual purpose, capable 
of employing nuclear or nonnuclear 
weapons, as circumstances dictate. 


12. In addition to the buildup of long- 
range missile capabilities there will be a 
number of other major developments in 
the Soviet forces over the period of this 
estimate. The effectiveness of the air de- 
fense system against bomber aircraft will 
be increased by the new surface-to-air 
missiles now being installed on a consid- 
erable scale for the defense of vital areas, 
and by additional control and warning 
systems to improve reaction times. The 
most significant developments in the 
ground forces will be the widespread in- 
troduction of missiles for tactical use and 
the achievement of greater mobility re- 
sulting from new motorized equipment, 
transport aircraft, and helicopters. The 
Soviet Navy will probably continue to give 
priority attention to the development of 


*The Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff, 

and the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
Special Operations, do not concur in the estimate 
that the USSR probably believes that it can 
undertake the actions described with greater 
freedom and can push them further than in the 
past. Such a Soviet judgment would. in the 
view of the above members of the USIB, neces- 
sarily involve an estimate by the Kremlin that 
Western—particularly the United States—re- 
sponse to their pressures and probings would 
lack the vigor necessary to dissuade them. They 
Go not believe that the Soviets will make such 
an estimate. 


The Assistant Chief of Sta, Intelligence, 
USAF, would revise the sentence in question as 
follows The Soviet leaders probably believe that 
if mutual deterrence from general war eventu- 
ates, such capabilities could become even more 
important, when pressure and threat, maneuvers 
and coups, even undeclared local wars may be 
undertaken with greater freedom and pushed 
further than in the past. 
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submarines, and the buildup of a nuclear- 

wered and missile-launching subma- 
rine force will be the most important ad- 
dition to Soviet naval capabilities. 


Economic Developments 


13. Although the continuing rapid expan- 
sion of the Soviet economy aimed at in 
the Seven-Year Plan (1959-1965) will en- 
counter a number of serious problems, we 
believe that the goal of an 8.6 percent an- 
nual increase in industrial output will in 
the main be achieved. As in the past the 
plan in agriculture will not be achieved, 
and net output is likely to rise by about 
one-fifth in the seven-year period as 
against a proclaimed goal of about 55-60 
percent. The position of the Soviet con- 
sumer will continue to improve, though 
at a somewhat slower rate; consumption 
goods and services per capita will probably 
increase about 26 percent during the plan 
period as compared with a 40 percent gain 
over the preceding seven years. 


14. Even though some goals of the Seven- 
Year Plan may not be achieved in full, 
Soviet gross national product (GNP) will 
probably continue to grow at about 6.0 
percent per annum. Such a rate of 
growth is impressive by any absolute 
standards and will bring the Soviet 
economy measurably closer in size and 
strength to that of the US. Assuming 
that the US maintains an average anr.ual 
rate of growth in GNP of about 3.5-4.0 
percent, Soviet GNP measured in dollars 
will increase from about 45 percent that 
of the US at present to about half that 
of the US by 1965. However, more im- 
portant than this rough comparison of 
the gross size of the two economies is a 
comparison of the uses to which national 


resources are put. The smaller Soviet 
economy has in recent years supported 
military expenditures which, measured 
in dollars, were about equal to those of 
the US. Likewise Soviet investment in 
the economy as a whole is currently 
almost equal to that in the US, and Soviet 
investment in industry may be somewhat 
greater. As a result of this steady ailo- 
cation of large resources to growth, by 
1965 the absolute annual increment to 
GNP in the USSR will approach that in 
the US. 


15. The Soviet leaders are aware that sus- 
tained and rapid economic growth is an 
important asset in the world power 
struggle. It will enable them tocarry the 
burden of competitive armaments more 
easily. The USSR will be able to enlarge 
its aid programs, and perhaps ultimately 
compete in world markets in an important 
way. This will mean political leverage in 
many countries. If, in addition, the So- 
viets can finally raise living standards 
enough to demonstrate that their system 
provides for the growth of welfare as well 
as the expansion of national power, they 
will expect the influence of communism 
to spread even more rapidly. The Soviet 
leaders can be counted on to press the 
growth of their economy in all ways open 
to them, including substantial structural 
reforms when necessary, in order to 
achieve the political goals which they re- 
gard as the real aim of economic policy. 


Scientific Developments 


16. The achievements of its scientists have 
become one of the principal instruments 
of the USSR’s prestige and influence, and 
the Soviet political leadership has been 
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astute in exploiting this fact as a demon- 
stration of the superiority of the Com- 
munist system in competition with the 
West. The Soviet successes arise from a 
generous commitment of resources over 
the years to training personnel and pro- 
viding research facilities, from the fact 
that the motivations and incentives of 
scientists in the Soviet environment are 
high, and especially from the concentra- 
tion of effort in fields related to national 
power. The rate of advance of Soviet 
science appears to be increasing, and the 
current Seven-Year Plan, which relies 
heavily on scientific and technological 
achievements, will provide additional im- 
petus. Thus, significant Soviet advances 
in science and technology are likely to 
occur with greater frequency than in the 
past, and over the next several years, the 
USSR may achieve world leadership in 
some additional scientific areas. It will 
probably add a number of “firsts” in pres- 
tige fields. In the immediate future, 
these are most likely to occur in the Soviet 
space program, but the quality and in- 
tensity of research on such problems as 
controlled thermonuclear reactions and 
direct conversion of heat to electricity 
may produce spectacular results in other 
scientific fields. 


Internal Political Developments 


17. The outlook on the Soviet internal 
political scene points to continuing sta- 
bility. Khrushchev’s position as leader 
has become virtually unassailable, and if 
he lives, will probably remain so during 
the period of this estimate. While there 
may be elements within higher Party 
circles which mistrust his leadership, it 
is unlikely that, in the absence of a major 
failure of his policies, any effective opposi- 
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tion could form. Given Khrushchev's 
age, however, the prospect of a new suc- 
cession problem probably already figures 
in inner Party maneuvering. Khru- 
shchev’s demise is most likely to be 
followed by another period of “collective 
leadership” and a phase of contention for 
the top position. We continue to believe 
that the Soviet system has an inherent 
tendency to revert to one-man dictator- 
ship. The inevitable struggles for power 
which this produces are not likely to 
menace the stability of the regime, much 
less alter the nature of its most basic 
policies. However, the fact of personal 
government is likely always to affect pro- 
foundly the manner and tone of Soviet 
policy. Thus, Khrushchev's successor 
might bring to the conduct of Soviet policy 
features quite different from those char- 
acteristic of the present dictator. 


18. The years of Khrushchev’'s rise to 
power have been marked by a series of 
reforming changes intended to cope with 
problems raised by past policies and with 
new conditions resulting from rapid in- 
dustrialization and modernization. The 
relaxation of police terror and a greater 
concern for living standards, some greater 
degree of ideological flexibility, wider 
foreign contacts, a more pragmatic and 
innovating spirit applied to institutional 
arrangements—all these are changes of 
a more than transitory character which, 
even if there should be some reversion, 
will have a lasting influence on the future 
evolution of the Soviet system. Their 
main effect for the present has been to 
give the Soviet people a hopeful sense of 
forward movement, and therefore prob- 
ably more satisfaction with the regime 
and its goals than has existed at any time 
in the Soviet period. But it does not 
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follow that the changes which have taken 
place so far forecast 2 more basic evolu- 
tion away from totalitarian dictatorship. 
A modern industrial society is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with a totalitarian po- 
litical system, especially in a nation like 
Russia with a long authoritarian tradi- 
tion. In any case, for the period of this 
estimate we see no prospect of change on 
the Suviet domestic scene so fundamental 
as to diminish the motivation, will, or ca- 
pacity of the regime to project its rapidly 
growing power externally. 


Soviet Relations with Other Communist 
States 


19. The challenge which the USSR pre- 
sents to the non-Communist world will 
be much affected by the extent to which 
Soviet authority over a unified bloc of 
the Communist states is maintained. In 
Eastern Europe Soviet authority appears 
more firmly established than at any time 
since the events of 1956. Poland's po- 
tential instability continues to be an un- 
settling factor in Eastern Europe, al- 
though the disruptive influence of its de- 
viations in internal policy seems to be de- 
clining as the Gomulka regime moves 
toward a tighter discipline. However, 
there are signs that Communist China is 
becoming less disposed to accept Soviet 
guidance in domestic and foreign policy, 
even ihough it has outwardly complied on 
a number cf disputed issues in recent 
months. We believe that the problem of 
intrabloe harmony is far from being re- 
solved. Disharmony is likely to arise re- 
peatedly with the appearance of new 
issues, and in the long run will probably 
be one of the more critical problems with 
which the Soviet leaders will have to cope 
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20. The main challenge to Soviet au- 
thority and unity within the Communist 
Bloc in the future is likely to come from 
China. The Sino-Soviet relationship will 
probably become increasingly compli- 
cated and difficult as Chinese power and 
prestige increase, and as Soviet levers of 
authority over China become less effec- 
tive. Frictions have already arisen over 
extremist tendencies in Chinese internal 
policy, over Chinese ideological preten- 
sions, over foreign policy tactics, and 
probably over whether the USSR should 
supply nuclear weapons toChina. These 
or other frictions may be magnified in 
the future. The Chinese have always 
reserved their right to exercise independ- 
ent judgment on doctrinal and tactical 
issues. We believe that they will increas- 
ingly exercise this right, not only in do- 
mestic affairs, where direct Soviet in- 
fluence has always been minimal, but in 
external affairs aswell. Thus each party 
to the Sino-Soviet alliance may come to 
act mvre in terms of its view of its own 
national needs and interests. This does 
not mean, however, that an open rupture 
is in sight; both parties recognize that 
their alliance is vital to them in confront- 
ing the hostile forces of the non-Commu- 
nist world. 


Note A 
Views on the Soviet ICBM Program 
We have conciuded that the probable Soviet ICBM 
program would provide on the order of 140-200 
ICBMs on launcher in mid-1961. Within this range, 
the Assistant Chief for Intelligence, Department of 
the Army, and the Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Intelligence, Department of the Navy, esti- 


' mate that the Soviet program is likely to be toward 


the low side. The Director of Intelligence and Re- 
search, Department of State, the Assistant Chicf of 
Staf, Intelligence, USAF, and the Director for In- 
telligence, The Joint Staff, believing that Soviet 
planners would regard the advantages to be gained 
as justifying additional effort, estimate that the 
number of Soviet ICBMs on launcher is likely to be 
towards the high side of the 140-200 range. 
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Note B 
Dissent on the Estimate of the Somet ICBM Program 


The Assistant Chief of Staf, Intelligence, USAF, 
does not believe that Soviet behavior, as we have 
observed it, warrants the judgment that their ob- 
jectives would be satisfied by attainment of only 
substantial deterrence and pre-emptive attack ca- 
pability. Rather, he Delieves that the Soviet rulers 
are endeavoring to attain at the earliest practicable 
date a military superiority over the United States 
which they would consider to be so decisive as to 
enable them either to force their will on the United 
States through threat of destruction, or to launch 
such Gevastating attacks against the United States 
that, at the cost of acceptable levels of damage to 
themselves, the United States as a world power 
would cease to exist. He further believes that such 
an objective could be attained by the developrient 
of their overall military capabilities which would 
include an operational ICBM force of about 250 ('85 
on launcher) by mid-1961, 500 (385 on launcher) dy 
mid-1962, and 800 (640 on launcher) by mid-i9¢3. 


Tt is generally agreed that the Soviets have both 


undoubtedly feel that they will have attained a ca- 
pacity for substantial deterrence and pre-emptive 
attack b; mid-1962 or earlier, the real objective of 
the Soviet ICBM program is “decisive military supe- 
riority.” He believes that the Soviets would not be 


Western pre-emption of their deterrent capabilities. 
This latter contingency would weigh the more 
heavily if the Soviet leaders intended, as he believes 


hood of Western “desperate” acts would induce them 
to attempt attainment of total deterrence, ie. “de- 
cisive military superiority.” 
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THE WHITE HOUSE . 
WASHINGTON ad 


February 19, 1960 


MEMORANDUM OF MEETING WITH THE PRESIDENT 
(Wednesday, 17 February 1960 at 3:00 p.m.) 


PRESENT: General Goodpaster 


l. I presented tothe President the draft Record of Actions of the 
Special Meeting of Friday, 12 February. The President approved it 
with minor amendments to paragraphs 3} and 7. I had called the 
President's attention to paragraph 3 pointing out to him that the 
difference between the 75% and 90% assurance of deliverability made 
a tremendous difference in numbers of weapons required and in 
force levels required. I therefore wanted him to be fully conscious of 
' what he was doing when he approved the 75% figure. I reminded him 
that he had withheld final approvai of a portion of a Defense recom- 
mendation with respect to the atomic stockpile pending the outcome of 
the study. General Goodpaster explained in more detail the background. 


—— wees ie me 


, I pointed out that the Hickey presentation indicated that for the 
75% capability our forces and stockpile were now adequate, whereas 
for the 90% capability they were not adequate, and my purpose was to 
make sure that at some point attention was directed to leveling off in 
stockpile requirements. 


2. I then reported to the President that Deputy Secretary Douglas, 
after having studied the matter, had informed me that retired officers 
were exactly like officers on active duty as far as disciplinary action 
was concerned. I said that as an example if it could be demonstrated 
that General Maxwell Taylor had committed some offense he would 
be just like any officer on active duty. I said that! realized that the 
President would probably not think of moving against General Taylor 
which would serve to make him a martyr. The President recalled 
that in earlier adrninistrations action had been taken against military 
officers simply for being critical of the administration. He referred 
particularly to General Johnson Hagood. However, he wished to 
register the information which I had relayed from Deputy Secretary 
Douglas. 
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3. I then discussed with the President arrangements for, 
and the content of, the two meetings to take place on February 18. 


4. I then discussed certain 5412 matters with the President 
which are the subject of a separate memorandum. 


Gordon Gray 
Special Assistant tothe President 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 435th Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 


Thursday, February 18, 1960 











Present at the 435th NSC Meeting vere the President of the 
United States, presiding (for Item 1); Christian A. Herter, 
Secretary of State, presiding (for Items 2,3 and 4); Thomas 

S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of Defense; and Leo A. Roegh, Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Also attending the 
Council meeting and participating in the Council actions below 
were Fred Scriboer, Jr., for the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Maurice A. Stans, Director, Bureau of the Budget; and Joho A. 
McCone, Chaircan, Atomic Energy Comaission (Item 1); Also 
attending the meeting were General Rathan FP. Tvining, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; General Lyzan Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff, 








C. U.S. Army; Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of aval Operations; - 

General Thomas S. White, Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force; Alles " 
W. Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence; George V. Allen, 2 
Director, U.S. Information Agency; Maj. General Wilton B. Persons, 23 
The Assistant to the President; Gordon Gray, Special Assistant to o 
the President for National Security Affairs; Karl G. Harr, Jr., ze 
Special Assistant to the President for Security Operations Co- oe 
ordination; George B. Kistiakowsky, Special Assistant to the ae 
President for Science and Technology; Brig. General Andrew J. of 
Goodpaster, White House Staff Secretary; Gerard C. Smith, Assis- 28 
tant Secretary of State; from the Department of Defense - Dr. o*” 
Herbert F. York, John N. Irwin, II, Samuel Clements, and Lt.Col. me 

E4vard V. Needels; James S. lay, Jr., Executive Secretary, NSC; 
Marion W. Boggs, Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC; and Charles se 
Heskics, nsec. c — 
iy 
There follows a summary of the discussion at the = © 
meeting and the main points taken. ec 
1. ‘TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN NON-LETHAL WEAPONS AND DOCTRINE ” 
FOR POCSisLs® USE 23 

{NSC Action No. 2105-4; NSC 5906/1, paragraph 13) 0 

= 


Mr. Gray briefed the Council om the background, recalling the 
1950 policy that the US will undertake ges warfare only in retali- 
ation against its use by an enemy and the present policy, dating 
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ie. York said that one of the important fields of chenical 
and biological warfare was controlled temporary incapacitatios. 
Research and development in thie field might open up « sev 
dimension of warfare in vhich locapacitating agents vould be 
ubed in situations short of all-out war and is situations 
where the use of cuclear veapons was sot possible or feasible. 
In the term controlled temporary incapacitation, the vord 
“controlled” meant that the time of onset, the duration and 
the severity of incapecitation could be regulated; the word 
“temporary” meant that persons subjected to incapacitating 
agents would eventually completely recover from the direct 
C effects, although minor indirect effects sight persist per- 
manently ; the word “incapacitation” referred to a variety 
of effects including extreme irritation, black-out, lethargy, 
paralysis, discoordinated actions, temporary illness and leck 
of a will to fight. Dr. York then displayed a chart on chemical 
incapacitating agents indicating that tear gas (CN-CS) was evail- 
able now, an anesthetic agent (SN) which ceused temporary - 
sis would be available soon and a discoordinating agent (x}vate 
would make a cat afraid of a mouse. would be available is 
Suture. A chart of diological inchpacitati egents was displayed 
indicating that an agent causing Q-fever (WU) was available nov 
and NU (VEE) agent would be available soon. A Rift Valley fever 
egent (FA) end tallored variants of the other egents would be 
available ia the future. Dr. York thes reported with the eid 
of a chart that chemical incapecitetion agents hed about the 
same efficiency in the field as tectical nuclear weapons inas- 
much es a 10,000 pound alssile, 5 per cent of which was chemical 
agent, could cover one square mile. It was hoped that by 1965 
@ 10,000 pound missile could cover 10 square miles. Or. York 
displayed charts om technical advances and potentials of bdiclogi- 
cal warfare agents indicating that egent concentration and agent 
storage (now one year; soon to become 3 years) would soon be in- 
proved. Charts also showed that the biological decay rate vas 
several per cent per mimute and the efficiency of Gissemination 
a of dioclogical agente depended on the fraction of the munitions 
( which consisted of the egent. 
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Turning to weapons systexzs Dr. York indicated that biological 
and chemical agents aight be dissemninsted by mcans of canned 
aircraft sprays, drome aircraft sprays, toxic darts, grenedes, 
tactical rockets, special operations, ballistic aisriles, or 
boablets prepared for use vith aircraft, rockets or ballistic 
missiles. 


The US bas a relatively poor posture vis-a-vis the USSR, Dr. 
York continued, our stockpile of chemical and biological agents 
being one-fourth that of the USSR. Moreover, most of the Soviet 
agents are lethal. In eddition we heave trained in chemical and 
biological warfare only 1/30 of the troops the USSA has trained 
and we do lese in defense against such agents than the Soviet 
Union does. In the latter connection Dr. York said that the 
need for research on defense sgainst chemical and biological 
agents bad been strongly indicated by « recent experiment is 
vhich an aircraft flew along a flight line of 230 miles releasing 
simalated agents. After three days the simulated agents covered 
300,000 square miles. If the airplane had released poverful 
chemical or biological agents instead of the simlant, the ares 
would have sustained casualties of 30 per cent. Dr. York then 
called on General Lemnitzer to contioue the presentation. 


General Lemaitcer said that Dr. York had described the charac- 
teristics of chemical and biological weapons; he would deal with 
the doctrinal espects of these weapons. Chemical and biological 
egents had been very effectively developed since World War II 
but the doctrine for their use bad not changed very much.General 
Lemnitcer thought that such egents hed «a oucber of advanteges. 

They have important search capabilities for use against dispersed 
or concealed targets; they are flexible, since they can cause 
either casualties or incapacitation and the length of the latter 
cen be controlled; coverege of a large area is possible; heavy 
casualties can be inflicted without physical destruction or prop- 
erty damage. Accordingly, chemical end biological agents might 
have a great potential in future warfare, especially vhere friendly 
civilians may be present in an area occupied by enemy forces. 
Gereral Loenitczer said he would give three examples of the possible 
use of chemical and biological iocapacitating egents. The first 
example concerned trouble in South East Asia. Ee esked the Council 
to assume that icportant aress in Korth Laos had been seized by 
Communist forces. The task of friendly forces was to retake key 
areas, capture or disarm the Communist forces and prevent their 
re-entry into the country. This assumed situation provided oppor- 
tunity for the use of MU, which caused a form of encephalitis. A 
lethal agent could not be used under these conditions because 
friendly civilians and eseny forces were present in the same area. 
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General Lemnitzer then displayed a map of North Laos shoving 
areas assumed to be held by Communist forces and areas on 
which bomblets of NU would be dropped or which would be sub- 
jected to spray from aircraft. He estimated that two medium 
bomber loads would incapacitate all the people in the area 
shown on the map. An entire province of North Laos could be 
covered by the use of more planes. After this biological 
egent had had a chance to take effect (three days), parachu- 
tists would be flown in to take over the area. 


Turning to Example No. 2, Ceneral Lemnitzer esked the 

Council to assume that the Communists had organized a move- 

ment in Penama designed to take over the Panama Canal. Stimi- 

lated by Communist egitation, mobs had marched on the Canal 

and had halted operations at two of the locks. It had been 

decided to disperse the crowd by ordering helicopters to spread 

tear gas. All persons subjected to the tear gas would eventu- 

ally recover after breathing fresh air for a sufficient length 

of time, but immediately on being subjected to tear gas they 

would be impelled to seek fresh air in the shortest time possible. 

One helicopter could cover a circle of a thousand yards in diam- 

eter in this manner. The apparetus necessary for this use of 

chemical agents was under development and would soon be available. 
- This procedure would enable friendly forces to regain and maintain 

( control of the Panama Canal locks without bloodshed. 


Example No. 3 concerned the Kuwait area. It wes assumed that 
strong insurgent guerrilla forces had seized the oil facilities 
in the area and head rounded up as hostages several thousand US 
and UK civilians. F:.iecdly forces were required to regsin control 
of the area before the o11 facilities were destroyed and to re- 
capture the hostages before they were executed. A chemical egent 
sprayed from an aircreft could within five mimtes prostrate all 
personnel in the area for twelve hours, during which time friendly 
forces could move in and regain control. 2600 pounds of the agent 
would cover a square mile and there would be no physical damage. 


General Lemnitzer said his examples had been confined to in- 
capaciteting agents but lethal egents could be used in the same 
way. The exemples had also been examples of catching the enemy 
by surprise. He had illustrated only an offensive use of chemi- 
cal and biological agents; however, before using such agents 
offensively it was necessary to develop a strong capability to 
defend egainst then. 
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Dr. York, concluding the presentation, said that he hed been 
impressed by the development of possibilities in the field of 
controlled temporary incapacitation over the last several years. 
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Be thought it was possible the researchers vere on the trail 
of something revolutionary. The use of chemical and bioclogi- 
cal incapacitating agents extended from mild control up to 
effects comparable to those of tactical atomic weapons. The 
Defense Department proposed to expand the budget for chemical 
and biological warfare, vhich was now $50 million a year, by 
a factor of three by 1965. 


Ir. Kistiakowsky said that the Science Advisory Committee 
about a year ago had locked into the question of chemical and 
diclogical warfare and had concluded that research and develop- 
ment in this field should be continued since the prospects 
were definitely bright. He reported that he had independently 
made his own study of incapacitating agents and had come to 
the same conclusion. The Science Advisory Committee had recoz- 
mended that research and development in the field be strenghened. 
The President said he concurred. 


Mr. Stans noted that a year ago he had teen told that the 

US had ae $300 million inventory in chemical and biological 
agents. He wondered whether this inventory was being re- 
evaluated in the light of recent developments. General Lea- 

Cc nitcer thought the inventory referred to by Mr. Stans was an 

. inventory carried over from World War II. There had been little 
production of chemical and biological egents since World War II. 
Mr. Stans asked whether he was correct in understanding that 
there would be no substantial stockpiling of chemical and bdio- 
logical agents during the research and development period.General 
lemnitzer confirmed Mr. Stans’ understanding. The President said 
that since chemical and biological agents could be sanufactured 
at a reasorably rapid rate, capacity for camufacturing rather 
than a stockpile would be needed. Secretary Gates, referring 
to public and vorld opinion on the use of chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons, wondered whether such use should not be put in the 
same category es the use of atomic weapons; that is, use should 
be made subject to decision by the President. Mr. Gray read 
Paregreph 13 of RSC 5906/1 indicating that under present policy 
Presidential decision is required for the use of chemical and 


biological weapons. 





The President said one great difficulty occurred to hia in 
connection with the use of incapacitating agents. While the 
use of such egents vas a splendid idea, if ve tried to use thes 
in a humane manner, our enemy would probably charge us vith germ 
warfare and then would proceed in retaliation to use lethal 
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chemical and biological weapons. He understood that some of 
these lethal veapons, particularly nerve gas, were quite ter- 
rivble. Before we used chemical and biological weapons, ve 
would need to have proper defensive equipment. He understood 
that at the present time US gus ceasks would not protect against 
all types of lethal agents. Dr. York said present mesks pro- 
tected against all agents except those absorbed by the skin. 

He added that ve hed no protection against bullets and there- 
fore would be is no vorse position in chemical varfare than ve 
vere in pow in other forzs of warfare. The President said 
chemical and biological weapons had considerably less discris- 
ination than a bullet. Dr. York felt that at the very least 
chemical and biological weapons vere no worse than atomic weapons. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky said that a sharp distinction should be made 
between chemical warfare and biological warfare. Chemical vwar- 
fare, ¢.g., the use of tear gas, had been accepted throughout 
the vorld in police actions, but biological warfare had not 
been so accepted. Mr. Dulles strongly agreed with Dr.Kistiakowsky, 
saying that we cught to assimilate our use of incapacitating 
agents to the use of tear ges. He felt we needed some incapaci- 
tating agent which we could use respectabdly. 


General Tvining agreed vith the President that if we began 
the use of chemical or biological egents, our enexy vould re- 
taliete with lethal agents. If we intend to use incapacitating 
agents we should publicize their non-lethal effects to the 


greatest possible extent. 


At this point the President left the meeting and the rerainder 
of the meeting was presided over by Secretary Herter. 


The National Security Council: 


Roted and discussed an oral presentation on the subject by 
the Department of Defense, prepared pursuent to NSC Action 
No. 2105-4, as presented by the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering and the Chief of Staff, U.S. Arny. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF prrewde:! 





Subj: Survivability of soft bases in United Mates after Russian 
missile attack 


1. There have been quite a few presentations recently concerning the 
survivability of important soft targets in Continental United States after 
a Russian ballistic missile attach. These stedies are concerned with 
the sumber of missiles which Russia would have te have os lamchers 
te destroy a large nember of soft targets in the United Mates. The 


coaclasioas are not exactly alike because they are very Gepenéent upon 
assumptions which iaclede variables such as: 


a The sumber of missiles om lamechers available to the Russians 
at various times 


b. CEP + The Probable Circular Error of the missiles 

¢. Missile reliability both en lauechers and in Might 

4 Whether missile lauaching submarines would be used 

@. BW missile lauacaing submarines are used - how many 

f. The degree of Gestruction which the Soviets might éotermine 
they should inflict (estimates range from 70% probability of destroying 
ali soft targets throagh 90% to 99%) 

g- The ecteal targeting which the Russians might choose, i.¢., 
would they concentrate first on all aircraR bases, next on soft missile 
sites, and then on hardened missile sites, or would they cheese seme 
other order of éestructicn? 

2. Mevertheless, nearty all of the studies show that all soft targets 
(bases and soft missile sites) could be destroyed by a comparatively 
foe Russian missiles and tndicate that ear retaliatery capability, when 
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the Rassisas achieve a significant number of missiles on lamehers, 
ie Gepenéent upon getting Polaris submarines and haréeneé KOBM 
sites operational as soem as poosibie--before 1943. These studies 
shew that after some conceivable ettachs by the Ressiaas, very fre 
SAC aircraft on United States bases would be availabis. 


3. The presentations indicate that enly the capability withis the United 
States is considered, and that the retaliatory capability of the attack 
carrier striking forces was net iacieded. The exctusion was not be- 
cause they were usimportemt, but because they G14 not lend theomecives 
reaéily te mathematical analysis. Bis submisted that the Russians, 
perhapa would have the same difficulty in correctly appraising the 
capabilities of such forces. Still the possibile actions that are usually 
recommenéeé are confined te what can be Gone te achieve a greater 
retallatery capability frees these forces in the United States afer an 
attach. Ne stalements have bees maée as te how te increase the 
retaliatery capabilities which are not subject te Russian baliistic 
missile attack, i.e., carriers at sea. 


4 Te get an increase in surviving sircraf of bases in the United 
States, requires under some circumstances, cousiéerabic funds and 
effert. 1 believe that we may be overioeking o comparatively inex- 
pensive way of increasing our retaliatory capability Guriag the next 
few years by increasing the sumber of attack planes availabdic after 
am attack by lx reasing the mucober of attack carriers at sea. 


pets ISsetoed, 


5. Normally there are about 200attack aircraft in the bth end Teh 
fleets. The carriers and these sircraf are uot subject te ballistic 
missile attack when at sea. MW an air sttack is inunched against any 
of these carriers we will have coasi@erable warning, much more than 
amy 10 er 15 minutes. This is because timing of an alr attack against 
carriers in an unknown iecation could not be coordinated with an aii- 
out missile attack for a predetermined specific time. 


ut WOTIeOTIQng 203 


6 The 200 aircraft mentioned above are near the Soviet Unice and, 
consequently, coalé attach quickly. There would be attritics in the 
carrier aircraft during the attacks, of course, but many of them will 
return to their carriers for use in succeeding attacks. Furthermore, 
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in aéGiticn te the carriers of the 6th and Te Oicots af toast on equal 
number ef carriers are avaliable fer deployment from Guided Sates 
waters. 


7. During the period in which Russia might have « signifies KBM- 
laumching capability and in which we might have asither sufficient 
numbers of Polaris submarines of sea nor haréeneé missile sites is 
the United States, cur capability could be significantty increased by 
tacreasing the sumbers of carriers ané carrier aircraM This could 
be accomplished by beeping in commission cur olésr attack carriers 
Ghose now scheduled te be replaced and by augmenting the number of 
attack aircraM. The cléer carriers hept in commission could con- 
tines their usefulness until '6) or '64. Whee sufficiont hardened K BM 
ané Polaris missiles are operational the attack carrier feres could 


thea be returned te present streagth. 


& Bis recommented, therefore, that cousiéeration be gives te b- 
creasing the number of carriers and carrier combat sircra® Guring 
the next few years if & ls Gotermined that an increase in the aircraft 


surviving capability during this poried is necessary. 


ARLEKGH BURKE 


Cepy to: 

Dir ¥ SEG Note on Op-07 copy: 

3Cs (Chairman) 

Dir Defense R&E Please get this to Dr. Kistiakowsky 
ané any other people who can use it. 

Blind copy to: 

SecNav Note on Op-61 copy: 

UnSecNav 

AstSecNav (P&RF) Piease get this to State. 


AstSecNav (Mat) 
AstSecNav (R&D) 
Op-09 

All DCNO's 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD Crone) 


Subj: Meeting with Secretary of Defense and Joint Chiefs ef Staff,” ” 
14 March 1960 


ADM BURKE The Secretary of Defense is very much concerned about the 
various presentations that have been given te him on what Russias 
could de te the United States with missiles ea launcher uader the 
moect adverse conditions. Ali of these presentations that ! have 
seen, and I've seon several of them, pertain ealy te what would 
happen against targets in Continental United States. Mest ef them 
eseume & specific targeting which would be SAC first, thea soft 
missile sites and thes hard missile sites. it decent take very many 
missiles under ideal conditions to knock out all ef BAC. What these 
preseutations prove is SAC is a useless thing im the missile age, 
because you cana knock out the bases. At the same time, they sise 
prove that watil we get POLARIS aad hardened sites, within '60 and 
‘ol if Raseia did have & significant sumber of missiles--70, 100, 

120, seme place slong there, if for seme reasee they did have these 
missiles om launcher, and if they had « high degree of reliability aad 
ether systems, they could knock out most of cur retaliatory system 

im the United States. The cure for that, as! said before, is POLARIS 
and hardened sites. We don't got any hardened sites uatil'si. This 

is ell without warning, so the obvious thing te do is push ap--sccelerate 
POLARIS, accelerate BMEWS, and SECDEF is comsidering whether or 
mot to put on an air alert. I think be read that letter en carriers that 
we wrote om Saturday, sad maybe he is considering increasing the 
number of carriers we have as well as dispersing SAC. 





New, he wants a study made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff oa 
all of this imtelligence--s military appraisal of cur sitsation. This 
means & very important piece of paper because we're going te have 
to move facet on this thiag. Op-06 and Op-92 must get in on this for 
sure. Thies prodliem se going to be turned ever to the JSSC. The 
JBSC will call upon the Service planners. 
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Here's what 1 think, and this is {ree the tep ef my head. | 
don’t care what you do se long 88 you follow this. | think you'll 
agree it's sound. Let's shoot for these things which iacrease this 
nation's capital gains, those things which will give us & greater capa- 
bility and will last fer a leng time. For example, if you expedite 
BMEWS, you get BMEWS sooner but you've got a BMEWS for ever 
and ever. Se, let's expedite BMEWS, let's expedite POLARIS. Let 
us de these things which will increase cur military capability ever s 
long peried ef time. Let us take these things which de net iacrease 
eur military capability but are enly temporary expedients, such things 
as an air slert where ae matter how many air aierts you run today, 
you're not any better eff temorrew--yeu've get te rus them temerrew 
too. Let's examine the cost ef these very carefully. Now, carriers 
ceme in there. If you keep carriers ia existence, it's the operating 
costs of the carriers, but the airplanes you buy for that carrier are 
capitel gains because you're geing to buy those sirplases someday 
anyway. So that's an actual gain. That iacreases your military 
capability, but the eperation ef your carrier deosn't iacrease your 
military capability--you've get to eperate it temerrew. I think that's 
& pretty sound way te appresach this. There is such « thing os buying 
the wrong thing, and you've got te watch out for this. For example, 
if you increase the sumbers of ATLASes in hard targets, you may 
not wast ATLASes by the time you get them. Se, whea de you have 
to make the decision to get more ATLASes? I mean if you made the 
decision right sow, you don't get ATLASes until '62 anyway --there- 
fore, do you need te make the decision right sow to get ATLASes ia 
‘62 er cen you make the decision six meaths or o year from new sad 
just keep these production lines running longer ? 


One of the things you've got te consider is whea de you make 
a decision on each of these points? They will wary. The ATLAS 
decision probdabdly doesn't have te be made how--however, the carrier 
decision has to be made about & month before the first carrier gees 
out, and perhaps the decision te get some mere carrier sirplanes 
needs to be made pretty quick. Aaywey, let's get going. 


ARLEIGH BURKE 


L. 2. OEM 
No distribution By directics 
Te be read by: 
Op-09 Op-60 Op-92 
Op -06 Op-07 Op-90 
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Subj: Telephone conversation between the President and 
Admiral Burke, 1130, 26 Mar 1960 


1. The President called me to discuss augmentation of the 
Polaris submarine program. Following are the highlights of 
this discussion. 


2. The President pointed out that the Navy has quite a bit 
of money in the FY ‘61 budget for atte<k submarines and said 
he thought attack submarines seem to have rather limited use- 
fulness because other people do not have much shipping. He 
acknowledged that he was not taking into consideration use of 
submarines to attack enemy submarines and pointed out that he 
wondered whether the Navy might consider using this ‘61 money 
budgeted for attack submarines to be applied as long leadtiae 
funding for additional Polaris boats. 


3. I told him that the ‘61 budget had money in it for 3 attack 
submarines in an amount of about $171M. I pointed out that 
this was about equal--not quite but within shooting distance 
of what the long leadtime item: would cost for 6 Polaris sub- 
marines. I then explained that the disadvantage to this 
would be that it is partial funding. However, since we have 
already put in for long leadtime items for 3 Polaris boats 
anyway, I thought that Congress would understand such a 
change. The President said then that Mr. Stans had talked 
with him and had said that actual expenditures for 6 new ones 
would require operational authority in FY ‘61 of only $200M. 
Completing these 6 boats would require $600M more in future 
years and the expenditure in ‘61 would be only $21M. I said 
that essentially Mr. Stans was correct. The expenditures are 
not very great under such a proposal in ‘61. 


4. The President then indicated he thought we should do this 

as long as we were not unduly reducing our attack capability 
against enemy submarines by such a course of action. I agreed 

and said that, in ay belief, over the long run such a course 

of action would be better. I pointed out that we can build attack 
submarines a little bit faster than we can Polaris boats pri- 
marily because we know more about the building process of 

regular attack submarines. I explained that taking such a 

course of action did not mean cancellation of attack sub- 

marines in FY ‘61 but rather deferral until a later date. 
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5. The President ended up the conversation by telling me to - 
think over this proposition and toward the middle of next 


week come in and talk with Mr. Stans and Jerry Persons be- 
cause he, himself, was going to be tied up with Prize 


Minister Macmillan. 
Ay BURKE 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DIFINSE 





Subjectz U.S. Policy im the Event of War (NSC 9904/1) (C) 
Reference: JCSM-149- (attached) 


1. Attached are the divergent views of the Joint Chiefs of Stall 
om & proposed amendment to NSC 5904/1, prepared by the NSC Planning 
Board purseant to NSC Action Ne. 2057. 


2. The NSC Planning Board has reviewed NSC 5904/1 and has 
agreed to recommend to the National Security Council that, except lor 
deletion of the footnote om page 2 as an editorial change, NSC 5904/1 
not be revised at this time, 


3. The Chief of Staff, U.S. Army; the Chief of Naval Operaticas 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps have agreed to deletice of the 
footnote or as an alternative te change the title of the Section aad modify 
the footnote. 


4. The Chief of ftalf, U.S. Alr Force does not agree te deletion 
of the entire footnote since the first sentence states U.S, policy which 
was corrent when NSC 5904/1 was approved. (17 March 1959). He does 
agree to the deletion of the second sentence a8 an editorial change. 


5S. 1 comslder that NSC 5906/1, which considers the various 
types of war, provides the Joint Chiefs of Staff with adequate guidance 
for any amplifying directives to unified and specified commanders. 
Furthermore, I concur with the view of the NSC Planning Board that 
deletion of the footnote in NSC 5904/1 would be editorial. 


REPRODUCTION OF THIS DOCUMENT Copy of 2. Copies 


IN WHOLE OF IN PART IS PROHIBITED 
EXCEPT WITH PERMISSION OF THE 


ISSUING OFFICE Page —..4.... of © . Pages 
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&. Accerdiagly, I receeemend that the leotacte be 


deleted. 


Attachmeat 
ICSM-149-60 


REPRODUCTION OF THIS DOCUMENT 
iy WHOLE OF IN PART 15 PROMIBITED 
CrcerT with PLR WISSION OF Tet 
ISSUING OFFICE 
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(Sgd) N. F. Twiting 
N. £. TWINING 
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Subject: U.S. ! #1) (c) 











1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed the proposed amendment 





to NSC 3904/1, prepared by the NSC Planning Board pureuant to NSC 
Action Ne. 2057, and hawe been unable to reach agreement thereon. 


2. Accordingly, forwarded herewith, as Appendix “A”, are the 
views of the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, Chie! of Naval Operations and 
: Comunandaat of the Marine Corps; and as Appendix "B", the views of 
the Chief of Stall, U.5. Air Force. 


3. It is requested that the Joint Chiele of Staff be advised of your 
éecision in thie maiter. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


SIGNED 


N. F. TWINING, 
Chairman, 
Enclosure: Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Appendices “A” aod "B” 
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APPENDIX "A" 





. VIEWS OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY; 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; 
AND THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 











on 


US POLICY IN THE EVENT OF WAR (NSC 5904/1) (Cc) 





1. The Chief of Staff, U.S. Army; the Chief of Naval Opera- 


tions; and the Commandant of the Marine Corps have reviewed 


NSC 5904/1 in light of the NSC plenning Board's proposal. 


2. a. The footnote associated with the title of Section B was 
designed to eliminate from NSC 5904/1 an issue more properly 
resolved by revision of 1958 Basic National Security Policy 
(NSC 5810/1), and to allow publication of NSC 5904/1 (17 March 
1959) before completion of the review of the then current 
Basic National Security Policy. Although the deletion of the 
footnote to Section B of NSC 5904/1, as proposed by the 
Planning Board, would not specifically clerify the definition 
of the type of aggression being addressed in this section, its 
Geletion without replacement is, in the view of the Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, an acceptable proposal since 
it is assumed that users of this document will also have know- 
ledge of NSC 5905/1, which considers the various types of war. 
It is our recommendation that the Planning Board proposal 
be accepted, 

b. The Chief of Staff, U.S, Army; the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; and the Commandant of the Marine Corps cannot, however, 


concur in any footnote, to the effect that e wer with Russia is 
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a@ general war, since nowhere in NSC 5906/1 is general war so 


defined. Furthermore, such a definition is considered to be 


completely unacceptable by reason of inaccuracy. 


Paragraph 9 of NSC 5906/1 recognizes that we are now engaged 


in @ war with Russia; the cold war. The Chief of Staff, U.S. 


Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; and the Commandant of the 


Marine Corps do not consider that this war is comparable to 


the conditions they envisaged would exist in a general war. 


3. If clarification of the subject matter of Section B is 


consicered desirable by the National Security Council, it is 


Bugzgested that either: 


ic 


The title of this Section be changed to read: 
"US POLICY IN THD Ovutt OF CONFLICT I!) WHICH SIZEABLE 





FORCES OF THE USSR APE NOT INVOLVED." 





or, the following footnote be adopted: 
NSC 5904/1, Pace 2, Footnote: 





"This section of the policy statement addresses it- 
celf to those conflicts in which sizeable forces of the 
United States and USSR are not involved. Present U.S. 
policy is based upon the concept stated in paragraph 16, 
NSC 5906/1, that ‘conflicts occurring in the NATO area 
or elsewhere involving sizeable forces of the US and USSR 


should not be construed as local aggression.'” 
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APPENDIX "B". 





VIEWS OF THE CifIEF OF STAFF, U.S. AIR FORCE 





on 


U.S. POLICY IN THE EVENT OF WAR (NSC 5904/1) (Cc) 





1. I have reviewed the NSC Planring Board proposal, which 
recommends that NSC 5904/1 not be revised at this time except 
for deletion of the footnote on page 2 as an editorial change. 


2. I do not agree that deletion of the entire footnote on 
page 2 of NSC 5904/1 would constitute only an editorial change. 
The first sentence states U.S. policy which was current on the 
date it was epproved (17 March 1959). The second sentence 
establishes that the validity of this policy is subject to 
re-examination when Basic National Security Policy was next 
reviewed, That review has occurred, There was not action taken 
in that review which in any way suggested that the statement of 
policy in the first sentence has become invalid or that national 
policy in this respect has been substantively altered, It is 
obvious that the second sentence is no longer appropriate and 


should be deleted as an editorial change. 


eSOIEIS poatun ouyQ jo suoT ZeToy ubtez04 
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3. NSC 5904/1 appropriately amplifies the broad guidance 
contained in current Basic Policy ‘NSC 5906/1) in that it 
provides more definitive and more specific guidance for one 
area to those agencies directly concerned, This guidance is 
valid, timely and substantive, To delete tne first sentence of 
the footnote would imply a modification of national policy which 
has not occurred, In addition, its deletion would remove useful 


and informative clarification specifically applicable to 





guidance in this policy. 


4, Therefore, I recommend that the Secretary of Defense 
propose to the National Security Council that the first ° i 
sentence of the footnote on page 2 be retained and that the 
second sentence be deleted, 
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MEQATONAGE IVVOLVED IN SVIOUS NEY EVALUATION STIDIES 





19.5 Study 


“mder conditions of surprise atteck, 600 angatons were deliverod 
om targets in the Continental 1.5. Is 4.5. retaliatory strikes, 
F200 magatoas were Gelivered on Soviet targets world-wide. 


1 St. 


inder surprise attack conxtitions, the USSR delivered Wo7 mpg atous 
on the U.5. ( in retaliation, the 7.5. delivered 8010 megatons on the 
Sino-Soviet bloe ). In «@ condition of full alert, the USR delivered 


SOL]? megatons on the 0.8. ( ani the J.J. Gelivered 11,200 aegatons on 
ia )e ‘ 
ioc. 


1957 Stu | > fees: 


Under conditions of surprise attack, the USSR dali oe 3905 = 
magatons on the U.S. ( and in retaliation the 0.5. dalivered 7896’ 


megatons on the Soviet Bloc). In a condition of full alert, the. 
USSR delivered 5173 uscatons on the J.5. , 


1955 Study 


In o eurprise attack situation, the JSOR delivered 21% osgatons 
on the U.S. (the 3.5. delivered 5810 omcatons on the US R and 705 
meratons on China). . 
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2. Way wes the UE “¥" Porce destroyed on the grount! 


3. Weet 414 the Goviet ground forces Got Walk West? 


&. Was the new Soviet surface-to-air “Guideline” azissile takes into 
account in developing losses of our attacking forces? 


5. Way wes lees megetonmage Cropped op U.S. per this report thes is 
the exercice several years ago? 


6. Cowmld the Goverment relocate upom receipt of strategic warning 
without attracting wide public attentical “ 


7. Womld sot the increased veigtt of the Soviet auclear warhead eecticacd 
im recent intelligence estiaates but oot is the iztelligence used by , 
EES result in greeter megetormage falling oo the U.6.1 - 


8. Why were the 117 Goviet residual ICEM’s left after the 18) hour 
exchange oot used for further atteck on the 0.8.7 


9. Wy €14 the State govermeents survive! 


10. Was any aeeesmment made of damage to menbers of the Siano-~ ln 
Bloe other than the USGRT 


Ll. What ectivities will the EES Otarf be engeged in turing the ocxt 
nine mcuthe! 


12. Why were only 504 of the weepons striking the U.S. oft for gproownd 


bursts, wille 954 of the U.8. weapons om the UGGR were eet for ground 
vurste! 


la. Me. Gray asked General Hickey to consider giving sreater euprosis 
in bis letroductory resarts to the fect that the etteck was war-gaaed. 
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Subj: Debrief of NBC Meeting, 28 Apr 1960 


BR. GORDON GRAY ~- Said questions had been brought up ia the 
planning group about the 48-hour warning and about the reloca- 
tion of the government people, during those 48 hours. With all 
the military on full alert and with all of this being knovn, 
would the Soviets attack thes or would they sot? 








+. eh 


~- The second question was what should be 
Gone in regard to warning and instructions to the civilians 
population? 


There was a lot of discuss:on as to difficulties in calling 
off an attack once it has been ordered, and the possibility that 
if they tried to call it off somebody woulda't get the word and 
it would be leunched anyway. Thea, the war @ be on and they 
would have lost their initial advantage of a heavy initial 
attack. Ia other words, if the Russians tried to call it off 
and if they weren't successful in calling it off, they would 
have really lost their sation and sot have getess anything by 
it. It was decided that it was very unlikely that once the 
Russians decided to launch an attack that they could afford 
to call it off. The decision had to be made once and for a)l. 


eS, Ot; fv jnalots F les, 


fo 20 Apri) {ho 


/ 


Puls Pa 
| March 


- The next question as to whether to tell 
our people. A lot of people said that it would be better if 
the people were sot unduly excited and were told it was as 
exercise, that you woulda't ksow for sure that an attack was 
coming, and that if you told them that an attack was coming 
for sure, they would probably pasic. However, the President 
said that you should tell the people. I agree, even though 
a let ef people would panic. If they are sot told completely 
about what is happening, it is going to leak and they will 
los® cosfidence in the integrity of their own government is 

riods of crisis and they will desert and be wholly selfish. 

ms ao time of crisis if you told the people the whole . business, 
as much as you possibly can tell them, they would realize that 
their government is doing everything it possibly can to protect 
thee and that their government is going to fight like hell. You 
can't play games with people in periods of crisis. 


COMMEFT: This was sot brought out at the meeting. 
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TEE PRESIDENT - Then discussed in general the vulnerability 


of SAC land-based equipment. He asked how long does it take to 
fire Minuteman and when the research would be done on Hinuteman? 
Be asked when Hound Dog would be operational? Then, he soted 
that the reserves for Polaris were very few, and he thought we 
should have 100% reserves of Polaris sissiles in coastal areas 
where we could possibly get thes. .* 


ADM BURKE - Told him we bad 33% reserves in tenders. 
THE PRESIDENT - Said be didn't think that was enough, that 
it should be 100%. 

ADM BURKE - Said thank you. 


- Then said we bad thought of putting 
reserve missiles in tenders and sending thea into safe waters 
such as Trinidad or Africaa or South Aserican ports. 


THE PRESIDENT - Said well, you would have to send a 
subsearine a long distance to get reserve missiles and he thought 
it would be wise to have some reserves right in the United States. 


I heard Mr. Douglas whisper to Andy Goodpaster that it would 
take weeks to get a reload on this basis. 


THE PRESIDEXT - Then said, in answer to a question, that 
he wanted to have some residual power left so that he wouldn't 
be helpless--that, if he bad started a war like that, he wanted 
to be able to finish it, and he was interested in having a capa- 
bility after the initial strikes were over. 


MR. GATES ~ Amked bia if he thought the follow-on 
strike capability would have any deterrent effect. 


THE PRESIDENT - Said no, be just wanted to have silitary 
capability afterwards. 


BR. BC CONE - Then asked if we bad studied the growing 
intercept capability of the Russians against sircraft. He 
pointed out that the Russians had been iaproving their surface- 
to-air missiles. They had good'interceptors, good communications, 
and there was a lot of intelligence information which indicated 
that the Russians were really stressing air defense, particularly 
against bigh altitude aircraft. With the introduction of 
missiles into the Soviet arsenal, aircraft were becoming 
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increasingly vulnerable while missiles were not, yet 
our stockpile was sow for aircraft delivery and only 10% 
for other types of delivery--and, I think be said only 2% was 
for missile delivery. 


It was then brought out there would be a gradual shift 
from aircraft to missiles, but this would have to be continuously 
reexamined. The vulnerability of missiles was discussed a littie 
bit but that was pot iaportant. 


THE PRESIDENT - Then asked about an air alert. 


GENERAL LE MAY - Said that, if they bad 15 minutes warning, 
it was sot profitable to have an air alert, that the only mission 
of an air alert was when you dids't have any warning. He then 
mentioned blind takeoffs in which they had cut down their take- 
off time to one-third what it had been previously, and that the 
intervals between aircraft takeoff was now 15 seconds. He said 
he bad some movies which he offered to send to the President. 


THE PRESIDENT - Accepted. 
COMMENT: This was the first tise I had beard of this. 
THE PRESIDENT - Then discussed the dispersion of SAC, and 


again the answer was that it wasn't secessary to disperse SAC 
much further if they were able to achieve their takeoff capa- 


There was then a long discussion as to the amount of long 
term fallout bazard, particularly Strontius-90 and sisilar 
For example, the study said there would be about 
3 million additional leukemia and bone cancer cases directly 
due to Strontium-90 after a 6,000-megaton yield delivery by 
both sides. 


THE PRESIDENT - Thought thie was probably low. 


They are going to look isto it. Hobody knew what they 
were talking about. 


GORDON GRAY - Said he would like to discuss what they 
would do at the next WESC study. 


THE PRESIDENT ~- SBaid that doesn't have to be decided here. 
ARLE! 
Re.¢ éigtribution. 


ADM aussELL- q—- 3° VADM AUSTI naou fh 
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NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 
NUMBER 11-5-60 ' 
(Supplements NIE 11-53-59) ‘s 


> 
* 


SOVIET CAPABILITIES IN GUIDED 
MISSILES AND SPACE VEHICLES 


Submitted by the 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


The following intelligence organizations participated in the 
preparation of this estimate The Central Intelligence Agency. 
and the intelligence organizations of the Departments of 
, State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and The Joint Staff 


Concurred in by the 
UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE BOARD 


on 3 May 1960. Concurring were the Director of intelligence 
end Research, Department of Stcte; the Assistant Chief of 
Stag for Intelligence, Department of the Army; the Assist- 
ant Chief of Navel Operations for Intelligence, Department 
of the Navy, the Assistant Chief of Staff, intelligence, USAF, 
the Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff; the Atomic 
Energy Commission Representative to the USIB, the Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations; and the 
Director of the Netional Security Agency The Assistant 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, ebstained, the sud- 
ject being outside of Ais furtsdiction 
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a. 

b. 

c. 

d. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 

e. Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 

ft. Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Commission 

g. Assistant Director, FBI, for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
—eeeeeee 
i 
j 


iH 


4. The tithe of this estimate when used separately from the text, chould be classified: 
NFIDENTIAL 


4 


WARNING 


This material contains information affecting 
the National Defense of the United States 
within the meaning of the ¢«splonage lawa, 
Tithe 18, USC, Secs. 793 and 734, the trans- 
mission or revelation of which In any manner 
to an unauthorized person ts prohibited by law. 
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SOVIET CAPABILITIES IN GUIDED MISSILES AND 
SPACE VEHICLES 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate Soviet capabilities and probable programs for the development of 
guided missiles, and the major performance characteristics and dates of operational 


availability of such missiles. 


In addition, to estimate the technical capabilities of 


the Soviets in space, including the earliest possible dates of achievement of impor- 


tant future space ventures 
where otherwise stated ) 


(The period covered runs through about 1965, except 


NOTE 


This estimate entirely supersedes the 
Summary and Conclusions of NIE 
11-5-59, dated 3 November 1959, and the 
Memorandum to Holders of NIE 11-5-59, 
dated 19 January 1960. In addition, it 
updates and should be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Discussion in NIE 11-5-59, 
pertinent paragraphs of which are cross- 


referenced at the beginning of each sec- 
tion in this estimate. 


Annexes to this estimate entirely super- 
sede the following portions of NIE 
11-5-59: Annex A supersedes Table 3 of 
Section VIII (Possible Soviet Space De- 
velopment Program); Annex B supersedes 
Section IX (Summary Tables). 


THE ESTIMATE 


1. During the last six months we have 
acquired new evidence on Soviet guided 
missile capabilities and programs, gener- 
ally confirming progress along the lines 
indicated in NIE 11-5-59 and in some 
cases resulting in refinement or modifi- 
cation of our estimates. Our principal 
acquisitions relate to: (a) Soviet ICBM 
characteristics and continued test-firing 
activities; (b) charactcristics and deploy- 


ment of Soviet surface-to-air missiles; (c) 
Soviet surface ships for missile launch- 
ing; and (d) Soviet research and develop- 
ment in cruise-type surface-to-surface 
systems Despite this improvement in 
our knowledge of some Soviet missile pro- 
grams, serious gaps in our information 
still exist. especially regarding Soviet 
ballistic missile production and concepts 
of deployment, research and develop- 
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ment on second generation ICBMs and 
other ballistic missiles, Soviet programs 
for submarine-launched ballistic missiles, 
the USSR's approach to the problem of 
defense against ballistic missiles, and 
Soviet space programs. 


The Soviet ICBM Program 
(See paragraphs 69-84, NIE 11-5-59) 


2. Recent test firing activities indicate 
that the ICBM development program 
continues in an orderly fashion rather 
than ona “crash” basis. Since early No- 
vernber 1959, there have been seven gen- 
erally successful ICBM firings, including 
two 6,500 n.m. shots to the Johnson Island 
area in the Pacific. This brings to 25 the 
total number of firings to ranges of 3,500 
n.m. or more. 


3.10C Date. Evidence derived from 
flight tests is considered adequate to 
gauge the general progress of the pro- 
gtam, but we cannot state with certainty 
the precise timing of the USSR’s initial 
operational capability (IOC); that is, the 
date at which a few—say 10—series pro- 
duced ICBMs could have been placed in 
the hands of one or more trained units 
at existing launching facilities. We also 
consider the IOC as marking the begin- 


ning of the planned buildup in - 
tional =e CUNEO 
ees 
WHE We believe, however, that this 
does not preclude an earlier Soviet deci- 
sion that the system was satisfactory for 


initial deployment. Limited number of 
operational personnel could have received 
















LeSF 
VSP Bele © 


training in conjunction with the test fir- 
ings. We believe that for planning pur- 
poses it should be considered that the 
IOC had occurred by 1 January 1960.’ * 


4. Production and Deployment. An ex- 
haustive re-examination has failed to 
establish Soviet ICBM production rates 
or to provide positive identification of 
any operational ICBM unit or launching 
facility other than the test range. Our 
belief that series production of ICBMs is 
under way is based on the time elapsed 
since the start of test firings in 1957, the 
generally successful results of the test 
program, and particularly the increased 
rate of firings since early 1959, all of 
which lend credibility to Khrushchev's 
claim of early 1959 that series production 
was then beginning. Final assembly of 
ICBMs may be taking place at more than 
one plant in the USSR; we now have lim- 
ited evidence pointing to two Soviet 
cities as possible production sites. 


5. There is no new evidence to establish 
the Soviet ICBM deployment concept 
The available evidence suggests that the 
Soviet ICBM could be rail mobile, but we 
do not know whether the deployment 





‘The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
Intelligence, Department of the Navy. bBeleves 
there is insufficient information to judge that 
the conditions for IOC as described tn paragraph 
3 have been met. He beliewes therefore that an 
IOC date of not earlier than mid-1960 should be 
used for planning purposes 
The Assistant Chief of Stat for Intelligence 
Department of the Army. wishes to clarify his 
position with respect to the Goviet ICBM [0C 
Gate. He believes that as of | January 1900 the 
Soviets had an emergency capability to launch 
a few series-produced ICBMs against Noch 
America. Dut that these ICBMs probably sould 
have had to have been launched from R&D 
facilities, rather than from a separate opera- 
tonal faciity Mowever, he agrees that for 
planning purposes. it ls prudent to assume that 
the 10C had occurred by | January 1960 
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pattesn as a whole will comprise rail mo- 
bile units, hard or soft fixed installations, 
or some combination of these methods. 
In any case, Soviet ICBM sites are not 
likely to be found at locations remote 
from rail support. 


6. Configuration. On the basis of data 
obtained from ICBM and space vehicle 
launchings, we believe the Soviet ICBM 
to be a one and one-half staged (Atlas 
type) vehicle or a parallel staged vehicle, 
with the former now considered some- 
what more likely. It almost certainly 
employs nonstorable liquid propellants. 
Data acquired on the re-entry vehicles 
used on the shots to the Johnson Island 
area indicate that the nosecones em- 
ployed in those tests were of the ablative 
rather than heatsink type. We therefore 
estimate that the Soviet ICBM employs 
an ablative nosecone. Use of such a 
nosecone would permit the delivery of a 
6,000 pound nuclear warhead to a range 
of about 6500 n.m., that is, from virtu- 
ally any point in the USSR to virtually 
any pointinthe US. A reduction in war- 
head weight would permit a greater 
range or the incorporation of penetration 
aids in the nosecone. 


7. Accuracy. | —______rrsargsr 
Cs the Soviet 


ICBM probably has radio-inertial and not 
all-inertial guidance. The guidance sys- 
tem is believed to employ radar tracking 
with radio command, and to include in- 
ertial components within the missile. 
The data available for estimating Soviet 
CEPs are far from exact; considerable 
reliance has been placed on general state 
of the art and US analogy. These fac- 
tors, together with our estimate of Soviet 
capabilities in related components such 
as gyroscopes and accelerometers, point 
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to a theoretical CEP at IOC date of about 
2 nm. which we believe would be de- 
graced to about 3n.m. under operational 
conditions.’ This is an approximate fig- 
ure and we apply it to all ranges to which 
ICBMs are likely to be fired. 


8 We believe that operational considera- 
tions will lead the Soviets to 

an all-inertial system in their ICBM 
sometime during 1961-1962 or possibly 
earlier. A Soviet all-inertial system, as 
of today, would probably have a theoreti- 
cal CEP of about 3 nm. degraded to 
about 5 mm. under operational condi- 
tions. Units already equipped with 
radio-inertial guidance probably would 
not be retrofitted with the all-inertial 
system. 


9. We estimate that over the next few 
years, probably not later than during 
1963, the operational CEP for a Soviet 
ICBM system with all-inertial guidance 
could be reduced to about 2 n.m., and that 
with radio-inertial guidance, the opera- 
tional CEP could be made somewhat bet- 
ter. ICBM accuracy under operational 
conditions could probably be still further 
improved to about 1 nm. in 1965-1970 
The element of uncertainty in our esti- 
mate of CEPs for future years is very 
great. 


10. Reliability Factors. The strategic 
significance of an ICBM force is heavily 
dependent on the reliability of the systern 
under operational conditions, and on the 


‘Under operational conditions, tReoretice! CEPs 
will be Gegraded by several fectors such as 
(a) re-entry errors induced by undeterminadie 
winds and air Gensity over the impact ares 
(>) human and experience factors. and ‘c) geo- 
physical errors including gravitationa! anome- 
bes geoidal uncertainties and uncertainties of 





target location relative to launch point and jocai 
verticals 
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ICBM reliability and in-commussion rates 
under various circumstances, taking into 
account what little intelligence is avail- 
able, general state of the art, and US 


12. With respect to reliability on launcher 
and in fight, we assume that in mid- 
1960, sorne 59-60 percent of the ICBMs in 


their launchers at scheduled times or not 
later than 15-30 minutes thereafter, and 
detonate in the vicinity of asrigned tar- 
gets. Asin the preceding paragraph, the 
lower limit of this range approximates 
the reliability which might be maintained 
indefinitely, while the upper limit might 
be achieved if the Soviets prepared their 
force for an attack at a specific time 





‘Por missiles other than the ICBM. the table of 

missile reliabilities in NIE 11-35-38 provides the 
best working assumptions we have beer able to 
Gerive 







. 

NS P Eels 
The percentage of successful missiles 
might increase to 55-65 percent in 1961 
and 65-75 percent in 1963. 


13. Follow-on System. During the next 
few years, the Soviets will probably have 
under development a follow-on ICBM 
system, although there is no direct evi- 
Gence that such a development program 
ismnow under way. Weare unable to esti- 
mate when the USSR could achieve an 
IOC with a new ICBM system, but we 
would expect first flight tests to precede 
IOC date by some 18 months to two years 
Desirable characteristics for such a sys- 
tem might include fast reaction time. 
storable liquid or perhaps solid propei- 
lants, greater Sexibility, and less bulk 
than the present system. 


Other Ground-Lounched Ballistic Systems 


(See Paragraphs 50-68, NIE 11-5-59) 


14. Missiles in this category which we 
know the USSR has developed and con- 
tinues to improve include those with 
maximum ranges of about 75 nm. 200 
nm. 350 nm. 700 nm. and 1.100 nm 
(designated SS~-1 through SS-5 by US 
intelligence). All these systems are con- 
sidered to be operational, but there is 

as to their . 


Although our in- 
formation points to several] plants which 


may be engaged in the series production 
of short and medium range ballistic mis- 
siles, it is insufficient to establish pro- 
duction rates. 


15. There is no new evidence to cause any 
major change in our estimates of the 
characteristics of the foregoing ballistic 
missile systems. We continue to believe 
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that systems with ranges of 700 nm. and 
less are road mobile, although missile car- 
riers and support vehicles are readily 
adaptable to rail transport. The 1,100 
nm. missile is considered suitable for road 
or rail mobile employment. 


Ground-laounched Cruise-Type System 


16. Recent Soviet statements, as well as 
other information, indicate that the 
USSR has a current interest in cruise- 
type vehicles. We estimate that the So- 
viets are developing and could have avail- 
able for operational use in 1961-1963, a 
ground-launched, ramjet propeiled ve- 
hicle, with a speed of about Mach 3, an 
altitude of 65,000-70 000 feet, and a range 
in excess of 4,000 nm. Such a system 
could be employed for weapon delivery or 
reconnaissance, and would further com- 
plicate Western air defense problems 
Although unlikely, it is possible that such 
a system could be employed as a research 
vehicle for investigation of structures 
and propulsion systems in the Mach 3 
region. 


Air Defense Missile Systems 


(See paragraphs 16-39, NIE 11-5-59) 


17. Surface-to-Air. The flexible, mobile, 
surface-to-air missile system (SA-?2) first 
identified in East Germany and now ex- 
tensively deployed in the USSR, is be- 
lieved to be the mainstay of the Soviet 
missile defense system against aircraft 
The early Moscow system (SA-~-1) is now 
apparently being bolstered by the partial 
introduction of the more effective SA-2 
missile (GUIDELINE) into the origina! 
herring bone sites and by the addition of 
sites of the new type. Both systems are 
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capable of interceptic:.s at medium and 
high altitudes up to 60,000 feet, and 
would have some capability up to about 
80,000 feet, particularly if carrying a 
nuclear warhead. The SA-1 system has 
a low altitude limit of about 3,000 feet. 
The low altitude limit of the SA-2 is 
approximately 1,000 feet under ideal sit- 
ing and engagement conditions. Under 
usual conditions, it would be considerably 
higher, and under unfavorable conditions 
it might be as high as 7,000 feet. 


18. Each SA-2 site appears capable of 
360° coverage. The system possibly can 
handle two targets simultaneously, with 
more than one missile in the air against 
each target. However, these targets 
must be within the approximate 12° 
radar look angle (both horizontal! and ver- 
tical) of the system’s guidance radar dur- 
ing the period from acquisition to inter- 
cept. Maximum intercept range will 
vary depending upon type of target, ap- 
proach angle, and other operational fac- 
tors; for example, against a directly in- 
coming, high-flying B-52, SA-2 range 
would be on the order of 25 nm. The 
CEP will also vary under different con- 
ditions, but probably approximates 100 
feet on the average. 


19. The SA-2 system does not appear to 
be designed or sited to cope w.th low-level 
attacks. We continue to estimate that 
the Soviets are probably developing a sur- 
face-to-air system (SA-3) specifically de- 
signed for defense against targets down 
to about 59 feet. It is still possible that 
such a system could become available for 
operational use late in 1950, but an ini- 
tial capability in 1961 now appears more 
likely 
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20. For defense against advanced aircraft 
and cruise-type missiles, the USSR will 
probably incorporate technical improve- 
ments into the SA-2 system to increase 
its altitude and range capabilities. Sig- 
nificant improvements could appear in 
about 1961. In view of the widespread 
deployment and estimated growth poten- 
tial of the SA-2, we now consider it very 
unlikely that the Soviets will develop in 
the near term an entirely new high-alti- 
tude system (previously estimated as 
SA-4). It remains possible, however, 
that such a system will be developed at a 
later date, and we believe it could become 
operational 2-3 years after the initiation 
of flight tests. 


21. Antiballistic. We believe the Soviets 
are pursuing a very high priority pro- 
gram to develop defenses against ballistic 
missiles. Solution of the problems of an 
antimissile missile would involve the de- 
velopment of complex and costly compo- 
nents and their integration into a weapon 
system with high capabilities for distant 
detection, discrimination, identification, 
and interception. The net result would 
be heavily dependent on tactics, deploy- 
ment, and the effectiveness of Western 
countermeasures. While such a system 
(SA-5) is probably being developed and 
could become operational in the 1963- 
1966 period, we cannot estimate what its 
capability would be against Western bal- 
listic missiles. 


22. The USSR is probably also exploring 
unconventional techniques for active de- 
fense against ballistic missiles. We can- 
not predict the nature or success of such 
studies. In any case, continuous re- 
search and development in antimissile 
defenses will be under way during the 
next five years and beyond. 
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23. Antisatellite. The USSR may also 
develop a ground or air launched system 
to counter Western satellites with rela- 
tively low, established orbits. However, 
the Soviets could adapt for this purpose 
an antiballistic missile system such as 
that discussed in the preceding para- 
graph. 

24. Air-to-Air. We continue to estimate 
that the Soviets have several types of 
short range (up to 6 n.m.) air-to-air mis- 
Siles with HE warheads, for employment 
with their interceptors. There are some 
indications that one or more of the fore- 
going types are now operational with So- 
viet interceptors, and it is possible that 
they have been supplied to the East Ger- 
man and Chinese Communist Air Forces. 
The USSR will probably develop, during 
the period of this estimate, additional 
types with longer ranges, more sorhisti- 
cated guidance, and larger payloads (in- 
cluding nuclear). 


Air-to-Surfoce Missiles 
(See paragraphs 40-49, NIE 11-5-59) 


25. The current Soviet air-to-surface mis- 
Sile (the subsonic, 55 n.m. AS-1) is de- 
signed primarily for use against ships. 
It could also be used against well-defined 
radar targets such as prominent coastal 
installations. It imposes severe limita- 
tions on the launching medium bomber 
aircraft. We believe, however, that a 
new, transonic missile (AS-3), designed 
for similar purposes and with a range of 
about 100 n.m., will probably be ready for 
operational use in about 1961. It should 
overcome the limitations of the AS-1, and 
may be intended to supplement and 
eventually replace it. We continue to 
estimate that the USSR will also have 
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available in about 1961 a supersonic mis- 
sile (AS-2) of at least 350 n.m. range, pri- 
marily for use against land targets. 
This system will probably be compatible 
with currently-operational Soviet heavy 
bombers and possibly medium bombers, 
as well as any follow-on bombers enter- 
ing service in the next few years. The 
Soviets could also have in current use an 
air-launched decoy to simulate medium 
or heavy bombers, but evidence is still 
lacking on such a vehicle. 


Naval-Launched Missile Systems 
(See paragraphs 86-94, NIE 11-5-59) 


26. Submarine-Launched. Recent evi- 
dence continues to indicate an emphasis 
on ballistic missile armament in Soviet 
submarines. There has been no addi- 
tional information on the few submarines 
believed to have been converted some 
years ago to topside stowage of cruise- 
type missiles (SS-7), and they may have 
been supplanted for operational use by 
ballistic missile types. A total of about 
four long range, conventionally-powered 
“Z”" class submarines have been modified 
by enlarging the sail and installing 
hatches, probably to accommodate ballis- 
tic missiles. Each can probably launch 
two ballistic missiles (SS-11) against 
land targets at ranges of 200 nm. and 
possibly 350 nm.° More recentiy, the 





*The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
Intelligence, Department of the Navy, and the 
Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff, believe 
it probable that a 350 nm. missile is used with 
both the “Z" and “G” class submarines. It is 
believed that the modified “Z" class submarine 
served as a prototype for the “GO” class subma- 
rine, and that the 350 nm. ground launched 
missile (SS-3), with minor modifications, could 
be accommodated by vertical tubes observed in 
the “Z" class submarine and believed to be in 
the "OG" class submarine. 
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USSR has undertaken construction of a 
comparable new class of submarine, des- 
ignated “G” class, at least six of which 
may now be operational. This class is 
probably also designed to accommodate 
ballistic missiles. Considering the size 
and configuration of the “G” class subma- 
rines, we estimate that each can probably 
launch about six missiles (SS-12) with 
350 n.m. range. It is possible, but less 
likely, that the missile has a range of 700 
nm. Although we have no specific in- 
formation on ballistic missiles employed 
by these submarines, we estimate that 
both the SS-11 and SS-12 systems would 
be capable of achieving 1 to 2 nm. 
CEPs under operational conditions. For 
missile launching, both the “Z” and “G” 
class submarines would need to be sur- 
faced or more likely with the sail awash. 
We believe that their missiles do not use 
solid propellants. 


27. We continue to believe that the USSR 
will develop a system capable of deliver- 
ing ballistic missiles against land targets 
from a submerged submarine, although 
there is still no firm evidence of its de- 
velopment. Assuming that an active 
program is well under way, a 500-1,000 
n.m. system of this type (SS-9) could be- 
come operational in 1961-1963. 


28. Other Naval Systems. The USSR has 
made further progress in its program of 
arming surface ships with missiles. 
Some destroyers have been modified and 
others newly constructed to launch 
surface-to-surface cruise-type missiles. 
Two types of cruise missiles are utilized, 
with speeds in the Mach 1 region and with 
effective ranges of about 30 n.m. against 
ships atsea. With the use of forward sea 
or airborne observation stations, the 
range of one (SS-8) could be increased to 
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about 100-150 n.m. against ships or land 
targets, and the range of the other 
(SS-13) could be increased to 60-80 nm. 


29. The Soviets are also constructing a 
new class of motor patrol craft which may 
be equipped with guided missiles or free 
rockets. We continue to believe that So- 
viet ground-launched surface-to-air mis- 
siles can be adapted for use by surface 
ships, but there is no indication that this 
has yet been done. Although there is no 
evidence, we estimate that the USSR will 
probably also develop missile systems for 
antisubmarine warfare. Such a system 
(SS-10) could probably enter service be- 
tween 1962 and 1965. 


Space Program 
(See paragraphs 107-132, NTE 11-5-59) 


30. The USSR’s space program to date 
has been characterized by a series of 
spectacular “firsts,” demonstrating a 
high degree of technical competence and 
capitalizing on Soviet possession of very 
powerful propulsion systems. Neverthe- 
less, the number of launchings to date 
has been less than we previously expected, 
and the Soviets do not seem tc have fol- 
lowed a systematic program designed to 
achieve maximum progress toward clear- 
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ly-defined scientific goals. Partly for this 
reason we are unable to predict with con- 
fidence the future course of the Soviet 
program. 


31. The Soviets could at any time under- 
take a variety of new ventures, including, 
for example, the launching of very large 
satellites containing instrumentation or 
animals. Such attempts would be use- 
ful for scientific purposes, and would un- 
doubtedly be exploited by the Soviets to 
serve general purposes of policy and prop- 
aganda. Other projects, however, and 
especially that of putting a man in space, 
liminary experimentation than we be- 
lieve the Soviets have accomplished. We 
believe the Soviets capable of achieving, . 
within about the next year, one or more { 
of the following: 
a. vertical or downrange flight and 
recovery of a manned capsule; : 
b. unmanned lunar satellite or soft 
landing on the moon; 
c. probe to the vicinity of Mars or 
Venus; 
d. orbiting and recovery of capsules 
containing instruments, animals, and ' 
thereafter, perhaps a man. 
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These dates represent our estimnste of the earkest poewtie future ime pened .n whch each 
specie event could be successfully secomplshed We behewe that some could have been 
accomplished in 1959 oF earuer though the Soviets did net choose te do se §=09©Competstion 
between the apace program and the military mime program es well as within the spece pro- 
gram rteelf makes (t unlkely that all of these objectives will be achieved within the spec bed 


time periods 


Liameonned Earth Sate’ :tes 
5 GOO- 10 900 pounds, low orbit satellites 
Recoverabie (inclhuting biotogical) eatetiites 
Muilvtary Satelisttes—The dates shown are the earhest in which feasibility 6 athens 
could begin After feas:ulity demonstration, milstarily useful systems could . 
become available in two to three years 
Surveilance weather, mapping, and force deploy ment 
Navigation, geodess and commumecatione 
Early warning 


ECM end Elist 


Uamaneed Lunar Rockets 
Broiogieal probe 
Satellite of the moos 
Soft landings 
Lunar landing, return, and earth recovery 


Planetary Probes 
Mars 
Venus 


Manned Vertscal or Downrange Fight 


Manned Farth Satellites —The specified tome periods for manned eccomplishments are predi- 
cated on the Soviets having previously successfully accomplished @ number of similar 
unmanned ventures 

Capeuletype s. hicies * 

Gi ide-t) pe vehicles * 

Maneuverable ninimum conventional propulsion) 

Maneuverabie (nuclear propulsion 

Space platform (minimum nonecological, feasit sity demonstration) 


Space platform (long lived 


Manned Lunar Fights 
Circumlunar 
Satellites (temporary) 





Land nes 


1 960 
1900 


1963-1964 
About October 1960 
About January 19 


Late 1960 or 1961 


1 te 2 years after above 


1963 
About 1970 
1965 
About 1970 


1064-1965 
1965-1006 
About 1970 








* Reco ery would probably be attempted after the first few orbits but life could probably be sustained for about a week. 
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SPECIAL 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 
NUMBER 11-6-60 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMED FORCES 
OF THE USSR | 


Submitted by the 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


| 
The following intelligence organizations participated in the | 

preparation of this estimate’ The Cuntral Intelligence Agency 

and the intelligence organizations of the Departments of 

s +h, State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and The Joint Staff. 
’ 


Concurred in by the 
UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE BOARD 


on 3 May 1960. Concurring were the Director of Intelligence 
and Research, Department of State; the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army, the Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations for Intelligence, Department of 
the Navy; the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF; 
the Director for intelligence, The Joint Stag; the Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations; and the Di- 
rector of the National Security Agency. The Atomic Frergy 
Commission Representative to the USIB, and the Assistant 
> Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, abstained, the sub- 
~ ject being outside of thetr jurisdiction 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
DISSEMINATION NOTICE 


1. This estimate was disseminated by the Central Intelligence Agency. This copy 
is for the information and use of the recipient and of persons under his jurisdiction on ‘ 
a need to know basis. Additional essential dissemination may be authorized by the ; 
following officials within their respective departments. 

a. Director of Intelligence and Research, for the Department of State 
b. Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army 
c. Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Intelligence, for the Department of 
the Navy 
. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 
Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 
. Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Commission 
Assistant Director, FBI, for the Federal Bureau of In 
. Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations, for the Department 
of Defense 
Director of NSA for the National Security Agency 
Assistant Director for Central Reference, CIA, for any other Department or 
Agency 

2. This copy may be retained, or destroyed by burning in accordance with applicable 
security regulations, or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by arrangement with 
the Office of Central Reference, CIA. 

3. When an estimate is disseminated overseas, the overseas recipients may retain 
it for a period not in excess of one year. At the end of this period, the estimate 
should either be destroyed, returned to the forwarding agency, or permission should 
be requested of the forwarding agency to retain it in accordance with IAC-D-69/2, 
22 June 1953. 

4. The title of this estimate when used separately from the text, should be classified: 
FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 
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WARNING 


This material contains information affecting 
the National Defense of the United States 
within the meaning of the espionage laws, 
Title 18, USC, Secs. 793 and 764, the trans- 
mission or revelation of which In any manner 
to an unauthorized person is prohibited by law. 
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SECRET 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMED FORCES OF THE USSR 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the strength of the armed forces of the USSR as of 1 January 1960 


THE ESTIMATE 


1. On 14 January 1960, Khrushchev de- 
clared that the personne! strength of the 
Soviet armed forces was 3,623,000. We 
have thoroughly reviewed the evidence 
available to us, and we conclude that 
Khrushchev's statement was substan- 
tially correct 


2. In a number of instances it is im- 
possible to be confident as to the subor- 
dination of elements of the Soviet armed 
forces. Accordingly, we have presented 
the estimates in categories corresponding 
generally to the primary missions or func- 
tions which the various elements perform 
In this connection, it ought to be noted 
that the part played by civilians in the 
Soviet military organization is consider- 
able, especially in research and develop 
ment, in construction, and in various 
other support functions 


3. The following paragraphs give esti- 
mated strength fizures, with explanatory 
comments. They are followed by a table 
which presents the same figures in sum- 
mary form. The evidence is, however, in- 
sufficient to establish the precise accuracy 
of any of these figures 


|. MINISTRY OF DEFENSE 70,000 


4. Headquarters. The Ministry of De- 
fense—including the General Staff and 
the Main Staffs of the Ground Forces, 
Air Forces, Air Defense Forces, and Navy, 
other staffs and directorates, and military 
missions abroad—probably comprises 
about 25,000 military personnel on active 
duty, as well as an undetermined number 
of civilians 


5. Research and Development. Military 
scientific research and development in 
the USSR is conducted largely by civilians 
In addition, we estimate that there are 
about 35,000 active duty military person- 
nel in research and development, pri- 
marily subordinate to the Ministry of De- 
fense. These include principally the per- 
sonnel at missile test ranges, and in elec- 
tronics, nuclear development, and avia- 
tion technology. These are not the only 
military men in R&D and allied func- 
tions, such as ordnance development, 
weapons proving, submarine development, 
etc., but these latter groups we consider 
to be counted under other headings in 
this estimate. 
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6. Draft Boards. Ve estimate on the 
order of 10,000 active duty military per- 
sonnel serving on local draft boards, and 
as military instructors at civilian schools 
and clubs. 


li. THEATER FIELD FORCES 2,445,000 


7. Ground Forces, Field. Based on iden- 
tification over the last two or three years, 
and information on strength levels, in 
particular of line divisions, we now be- 
lieve that the Soviet ground forces in- 
clude: 


About 100 combat ready line divisions, 
at high level (averaging about two- 
thirds) strength 

About 70 line divisions at low level (av- 
eraging about one-third 
and requiring replenishment with re- 
serves before combat 


strength, 


Of the 100 combat ready divisions, we esti- 
mate there are 57 motorized rifle/mech- 
anized, 13 rifle, 22 tank, and 8 airborne 
divisions. Most of the low strength units 
are rifle divisions, but also in this cate- 
gory are 2 tank, 2 airborne, and 21 mo 
torized rifle/mechanized divisions. The 
total strength of line divisions is es‘i 
mated to be about 1,275,000 men 


8. Our estimate of strengths of combat 
support forces and service support unit 
rests on less certain and less comprehen 
sive information; it is based on ki 
Soviet organization i the requiremen 


of the line divisional force. The com’ at 
support forces consist of about 550,000 
men organized into sorse 16 artillery dis 

sions, a substantia! number of separate 


artillery, antiaircraft artillery, antitan’ 
and rocket artillery brigades and regi- 
ments, as well as o' her combat suprort 
units. Headquarters, service support 
units, and certain schools account for 


about 425,000. The ratio of support to 
line units is austere, with only a little over 
25 percent in combat support and about 
20 percent in the logistic and administra- 
tive tail. 


9. Tactical Aviation. The operating and 
support personnel of Tactical Aviation, 
exclusive of air transport, is believed to 
be in the neighborhood of 195,000 men 
This and other estimates of the personne! 
strengths of the operational military air 
components are based on the estimated 
aircraft Order of Battle, on a detailed cal- 
culation of field support requirements, 
and on some information concerning the 
actual Soviet support establishmen 


il. AIR DEFENSE FORCES 365,000 


10. Antiaircraft Artillery. The estimate 
of Air Defense Forces is complicated by 
the circumstance that a substantial shift 
from antiaircraft artillery guns to sur- 
face-to-air missiles is in process, and that 
the subordination of the various AAA 
units which have been located is usually 
not known. Altogether the antiaircraft 
gun units of the PVO Strany, those guard- 
ing air bases, and those protecting key 
coastal areas and under naval control, 
probably total about 100.000 men. Addi 
tional AAA uni's are with the field ground 


ire counted with them. 


foices and 

Ithoveht leo t ‘e to the over 
ai. oir Celien Coz 4 ti untry 
We estima‘e that as of 1 January 1920 
tine € at lecat 60.00) my nm svi face- 
to-air n ‘ stems, inciu men in 
training 

1 Fighter Aviation of Ar Defense The 
estimate for Fighter Aviation of Air De 
fe se 125.090 men) is calculated from 


ated airciatt Order of Battle, 
exclusive of transport aircraft 


the estu 
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12. Warning and Control. The estimate 
of 80,000 personnel, from all service 
branches, for the warning and control 
system rests on a calculated manning 
level which we believe appropriate to meet 
observed standards of operation for Soviet 
radars 


IV. LONG RANGE ATTACK FORCES 
85,000 


13. Long Range Aviation. Based on the 
estimated aircraft Order of Battle of this 
force, not including its transport aviation, 
the operation and support of Long Range 
Aviation probably requires about 70,000 
men 


14. Surface-to-Surface Missiles. The or- 
ganization, subordination, and manning 
levels of Soviet long range (700 nm. and 
above) missile systems are uncertain 
The personnel required to operate these 
systems on 1 January 1960 was probably 
no more than 10,000 men. Adding a sub- 
stantial number for training, we estimate 
that as of 1 January in all about 15,000 
men were serving in the long range missile 
systems. 


V. NAVAL FORCES 495,000 


15. The personnel strength of the Forces 
Afloat is estimated, partly on the basis of 


information and partly on the basis ol 
Western standards for manning of fet 
mits, to total about 165,000 1 rhe 
number for Ashore Support ca be 
inferred; we have assumed that the Soviet 
requirement is for a ratio of one man 


ashore toeach man afloat. Of the Ashore 
Support strength, 10,000 men are counted 
in the Ministry of Defense category; the 
figure carried here is therefore 175,000 
We do not know how many, if any, men 
in training are not in billets afloat or 


ashore; we estimate that 40.000 men 
should be counted above the ship and 
shore total. 


16. Naval Aviation. We estimate this 
force to have about 80,000 men in opera- 
tional units. This estimate is based on 
a calculation of manning levels com- 
parable to those of the other air forces, 
but with account of the fact that the 
great majority of naval air stations are 
co-located with or near other naval base 
installations, and obtain a large portion 
of their support from the general shore 
support establishment. 


17. Coastal Defense. There is little evi- 
dence concerning the size of coastal artil- 
lery; our estimate is about 15,000 men 
As earlier noted, antiaircraft artillery for 
defense of key naval bases and coastal 
areas is included in our total for antiair- 
craft artillery. Naval personnel also par- 
ticipate in the overall air defense warning 
and control system. 


Vi. MILITARY TRANSPORT AVIATION 
55,000 


18. The overall Soviet military air trans- 
port is estimated on the basis of calcula- 
tions from the aircraft Order of Battie to 
total about55,000 men. The assignments 
of transport units from Military Trans- 
port Aviation are incicated in the Table 


Vil. PREOPERATIONAL AVIATION 
TRAINING 110,000 


19. In addition to the more than half- 
million men in the five operational air 
forces, there is a substantial preopera- 
tional training establishment. in light 
of the probable requirements of the Soviet 
Air Forces, we estimate the strength of 
these training facilities at about 110,000 
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men. A substantial part of the ground 
crews and general support personne! 
probably receive their initial training in 
courses conducted within the operational 
field establishment 


Vill. SECURITY FORCES 250,000 


20. The strength of the Border Troops of 
he KGB can be estimated with some 
assurance, inciucing custon 
about 5,000 maritime security men, and 
support personnel, they 
150,000 men. The strength of the In 
ternal Troops is much more uncertain 
but one division and a number of small 
independent “regiments” (of about 800 
men each) have been identified, and there 
is evidence of many personnel guarding 
bridges and other installations. In all 
we estimate the internal troops to total 
about 75,000 men. In addition, there are 


about 15,000 men in special Signal Troop 
Regiments of the KGB, and on the order 
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of 10,000 men in the Convoy Troops, who 
guard prisoners in transit and in de- 
tention 


IX. NOTE CONCERNING CIVILIANS 


21. There are a substantiai but unknown 
number of civilians working for the Soviet 
military establishment. The major part 
of scientific research and development 
with military uses is conducted by the 
Academy of Sciences, by the State Com- 
mittees for Defense Technology, Avia- 
tion Technology, Scientific-Technical 
matters, Radio-Electronics, and Ship- 
building, and by the Ministry of Medium 
Machine Building (nuclear weapons de- 
velopment and production). Moreover, 
there is evidence that some functions pre- 
viously conducted by military personne! 
have in the course of reductions in recent 
years come increasingly to be filled by 
civilian employees, particularly in con- 
Struction activity and other aspects of 
logistics 
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PERSONNEL STRENGTHS OF THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES 


1 JANUARY 1960 


Ministry of Defense 
Headquarters 
Research and Development 
Draft Boards 
Theater Field Forces 
Ground Forces, Field 
Tactical Aviation 
Air Defense Forces 
Surface-to-Air Missiles 
Antiaircraft Artillery (Gun) 
Fighter Aviation of Air Defense 
Warning and Control 
Long Range Attack Forces 
Long Range Aviation 
Surface-to-Surface Missiles (SS-4, 5, and 6) 
Naval Forces (excluding personnel counted else- 
where) 
Forces Afloat 
Ashore Support 
Training 
Naval Aviation 
Coastal Defense 
Military Transport Aviation 
Central Subord nation 
Aviation of Airborne Troops 
Tactical Aviation Transport Units 
Air Defense Transport Units 
Long Range Aviation Transport Units 
Preoperational Aviation Training (for all aviation 
components) 


TOTAL 
Security Forces (not included in Total) 


Border Troops 
Internal Troops 
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25.000 
35.000 
10,000 


2,250,000 
195,000 


60.000 
100,000 
125.000 

80 000 


70,000 
15,000 


185.000 
175,000 
40.000 
80,000 
15,000 


5,000 
20,000 
20,000 

5.000 

5,000 


110,000 


150.000 
100.000 


70,000 


2,445 000 


365.000 


85.000 


495,000 


55.000 


110.900 
3.625.000 


250,000 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 443rd Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 
Thursday, May 5, 1960 
(At High Poist) . 


Present et the S43rd Meeting of the NSC were the President of 
the United States, Presiding; the Acting Secretary of State 
' (C. Douglas Dillon); the Secretary of Defense; and the Director, 
Office of Civil end Defense Mobilization. Also attending the 
Meeting and participating in the Council actions below was the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. Also attending the Meeting 
were the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the Director of 
Centre! Intelligence; the Assistant to the President; the 
Specia. Assistants to the President for National Security Affairs, 
for Science and Technology, aod for Security Operations Coordin- 
ation; the White House Staff Secretary; the Navel Aide to the 
President; Herbert York, Department of Defense; Herbert Scoville, 
C Jr. and Colonel John A. White, Central Intelligence Agency; the 
Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion eat the Meeting 
end the mins points takes. 


The Meeting convened in the President's Conference Room at 
the High Point Relocation Site. Participants in the Meeting 
(except for Governor Roegh who was already at High Point) vere 
flown to the Meeting froa Weshington as part of OPERATION ALERT 
1960. Council Members were not provided with advance notice of 
the change in the place of the Meeting but were advised by tele- 
phone calls from the Office of the Executive Secretary, NSC, be- 
ginning at 7:20 a.m. that the Meeting would be held outside 
Washington and that helicopters would be available for trans- 
portation to the site of the Meeting. 
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Mr. Gray reported that General Twining had been left in 
Washington, Mr. McoCone had a conflicting engagement and was un- 
able to attend and Secretary Anderson was i)1. Mr. Gray said 
he understood Secretary Gates and “r. Dillon vere so completely 
CO) taken by surprise by the telephone calle this morning they had 
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deen unable to obtain official transportatiocs to the site of 
the helicopter take-off. Mr. Dulles said he was able to ob- 
tain official transportation but it broke down is the first hund- 
red yards. Secretary Gates said be had no identifications end 
at firet the carines would sot let his inside the gates to 
board the helicopter. Mr. Gray felt the exercise indicated 
that a meeting of the National Security Council could be 
essembdled on rather short notice. The President believed 

the exercise of moving @ Council Meeting to « relocation site 
had been a Gesirable one. He remarked that he hed arrived at 
High Point early in order to inspect the facilities. 


1. HISTORY OF U.S. AND USSR LONG-RANGE MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 
(NSC Actions No. 2137) 


Mr. Gray recalled that at the Council Meeting on October 15, 
1959 (NSC Action No. 2137) the President hed requested the Secre- 
tary of Defense to arrange for the preparation of « factual his- 
tory of the development by the U.S. of long-range guided missile 
weapons systeos. The President had also requested the Director 
of Central Intelligence to arrange for the preparation of a his- 
tory of the development by the USSR of such alesile systeus.These 
histories had now been prepared and summaries of them would be 

presented by Dr. York for the Department of Defense and Dr.Scoville 
C for the Central Intelligence Agency. 





Dr. York said that before and @uring World War II, the 
development of missiles had been primarily in the hands of the 
Germans. Following World War, II U.S. armed forces instituted 
a wumber of study programs of long-range missiles,wvhich vere 
cocsidered to be missiles with a potential range greater thas 
100 miles. He displayed a bar chart entitled “Development of 
Long-Range Missiles by the U.S.” which portrayed our long-range 
mitsile programs from 1945 to the present. Ir. York called 
attention to the Army HERMES 3B and C programs which isvolved a 
winged ram-jet aod a study of rocket missiles. All of the study 
programs, Dr. York went on, were characterizc* by rapidly changing 
planus through 1950. OG. York also called attention to the RETSTONE 
proyram which later became the JUPITER program and to ARITON, which 
was @ Navy stody at an applied physics laboratory but sever an 
ectwual missile. However, out of TRI ON developed the REQUIWS I 
and REGIS II, both of which were ewentually cancelled because 
of the prospective development of POLARIS. Or. York then called 
attcation to « musber of Army Air Corpse and later U.S. Air Force 
studles which tovolved some work on rockets,although the bulk of 
the work was concerned with air breathers. Most of these studies 
ended after a year except for SNARK which went on into the develop- 
ment phase. Hovever, at the time of the Ko.ean War it was decided 
that no program should be given priority unless it involved « 

C\ missile which could be ready by 195%. After this decision SNARK 
reverted to study status. 
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ir. York then reported on developments which resulted 

in e change from the enphesis on brosed research studies to 
exphasis on early operational missiles. He referred to the 
Keller Survey which hed examined all types of missiles is 
order to determine which ones should be selected for écvelop- 
ment. As @ result of this Survey,study of the ATIAS was re- 
instituted. At this time long-range missile programs hed the 
lowest priority because the yield of the warhes4 which could 
be carried in thes and the iosccuracy of their guidance sys- 
tems made them unattractive in comparison to other veapons 
systecs. Ia 195} Secretary Wilsons ordered « review of sur- 
face-to-eurface missiles. One comsittee under Vos Newans 
studied long-range surface-to-surface missiles while another 
committee under Trevor Gardiner studied all other aissiles. 
The Von Neurann Cosmittee recommended development of a long- , 
range scissile weapons system. Or. York pointed out that by 
the time the Von Neuwann Committee formated ite recommen- 
dations, the thermo-nuclear bomb had been exploded by the U.S. 
and the possibility of achieving high yields froa warheads of 
limited weight was better understood. A second Von Neumann 
Committee instituted ATLAS as « development progras is 195% 
although the final configuration of the ATIAS was not clear 
at this time. ATIAS at one tise vas « seven engine vehicle; 

va later its engines were reduced to five in gumber and then to 

\ three as at present. As a result of the studies of the second 
Von Neumann Committee, the Ramo-Wooldridge set-up, and other 
studies, a decision was sade to provide beckup programs for ell 
ATIAS components. These backup programs early in 1955 evolved 
into the TITAN program. The Killian Committee than made studies 
of the missile question and concluded that an IRBM could be 
made operational sooner than an ICEM. The Secretary of Defense, 
after review of the Killian Committee conclusions, instituted 
the THOR and JUPITER programe. Originally JUPITER was con- 
ceived of as @ land or ses missile while THOR was to be «a land 
missile only. As ouclear yields in relation to the size of the 
warhead increased, it became apparent in the summer of 1956 that 
the required payload could be delivered by a missile four-tenths 
the size of the JUPITER. At Ove same time it became apparent 
that progress was being made wth solid propellasts and that 
liquid fuel rockets would be unsuitable for use in subaarines. 
Accordingly, both JUPITER and THOR became land-based missiles 
exclusively; POLARIS began to be thought of as the submarine 
missile. JUPITER and THOR became operational about three years 
after a of them began. ATIAS became operational about 
1999, about 44 years after it was decided to give the highest 
priority to the three-engine ATIAS design. POLARIS would become 
operational about four years after it was instituted. 
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— Dr. York sald that 1956 was marked by further progress on 
(| solid propellasts, progress which leé to the initiation of 
MINJTDAN. Dr. York then pointed to the figures on the chart 
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which { dicated the funds spent or obligated for various 
missile programs through FY 1960. He pointed out that prec- 
tically all the funds spent by the U.S. on long-range ais- 
siles, amounting to between $9 ani $10 billion dollars, had 
been spent since 1953. 


The President asked whether the figures gives by Ir. York 
included short-range missiles . Dr. York said he had gives 
the figures for long-range sissiles only. Mr. Stans asked 
why the SNARK was not shown on the chart as operational. Ir. 
York seid SNARK was not operational at the end of 1959; and 
Secretary Cates edded that SNARK was just now beconing 
operational. - 


Secretary Gates said that the development of a U.S. long- 
range aissile program, most of which had taken place since 
1953, was @ remarkable achievement when compared with the 
development of other weapons systems, e.g. fighter aircraft. 
The President agreed that the echievement was indeed rerark- 
able but said that it was difficult to explain to the Russians 
that we had virtually lost the years 1945-1953 so far as the 
developoent of long-range missiles vas concerned. Er. York 
felt that our decisions in the years 1945-195}, not to give 
the highest priority to long-range missile development, hed 
been based on the fact that we hed the sucleus of « strategic 
air force with bases near enough to the USSR to reach vital 
targets in that country. By contrast, during this period, 
the Soviet Union did not have the bases or the means of delivery 
to place atoaic weapons on the U.S. 


De. Kietiakowsky, noting that he had been associated with 
some of the early studies, including the Von Neumann Cocmittees, 
said that in 1953 when « survey of the ATIAS program was rade, 
ali the plans provided that ATIAS would carry 6 Nagesaki-type 
bom). Since that time, of course, the yield of the ATIAS varhead 
has been constantly increased. Secretary Gates thought the 
concept of the ATIAS hed once been the same as the concept of 
the presest Russian ICHM. Mr. York agreed that ATIAS had been 
through the phase mentioned by Secretary Gates but noted that 
ATIAS had achieved its present configuration in 1955. i. 
Kistiakowekv said that in eddition to the two Vou Newnann Con- 
mittees mentioned by Dr. York there had been a third Von Neumans 
Committee which had produced information on the new possibili- 
ties of achieving high yields ins relation to weight of warhead. 
Dr. York said the seven-engine and five-engine concepts for 
ATIAS would have sade the gross weight of ATIAS about the same 
gross weight of the present Soviet ICH. 


The President felt the discussion explained why the Soviets 
had produced such large missiles. Dr. York agreed, adding that 
the Soviets had frozen the design of their missiles earlier 
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in history es well as earlier in the Gesign stage. They hed 
froven their designs at a time when it was thought « very 
large warhead would be required in order to produce « large 
explosiocs. 


Mr. Allen asked when the U.5. first conceived the ides 
of leunching an earth catellite. Dr. York said the ides of 
launching @ satellite was an old one in scientific circles. 
The RAND Corporation had discussed whet has sow come to be 
called SAMOG as early as the end of World War II. Hovever, 
launching en earth satellite required a large rocket so that 
no ope began to think seriously of earth satellites until « 
large rocket began to be developed. There was no point is 
time at which it could be said the idea of an earth satellite 
was conceived but the lLeunching of such @ satellite becaze 
easible in 1955 or 1956 when large rockets became available. 
Mr. Allen asked which missiles were used for launching satel- 
lites. Dr. York replied thet THOR and JUPITER hed been used 
for this purpose. Ussuccessful attempts bed also been made 
to leunch « satellite with the ATIAS. Colonel White pointed 
out that the so-called “talking satellite” hed been launched : 
by an ATIAS. Or. York said the “talking satellite” was it- 
self an ATLAS placed in orbit. A NASA lunar probe last Thanke- 
giving wsieg ATIAS as the launching vehicle failed. An attempt 
< early thie year to put up MIIAS with an ATIAS also failed. 
Thais latter failure was particularly disturbing because ATIAS 
hed failed only three tines in the last tventy-three firings. ’ 
ATLAS end TITAN were only sbout half as big as the Russian 
missiles. Our satellite launchers have had only about one- 
tenth of the thrust of the Russian satellite launchers pri- 
marily beceuse we have not yet used ATIAS ircensively for space 
work but heaveused THOR and JUPITER insteed. M. Alles asked ~~ ~ 
whether there was much difference between THOR and JUPITER. 
ix. York replied that these two aissiles were practically the 
same. The President recalled that there had been @ controversy 
about which of the two missiles would be retained and which 
would be ecrapped. At ome time it had been agreed that both 
THOR and JUPITER would be given the highest priority but that 
the Secretary of Defense would decide which to keep and which 
to discard within six months. After the six months period was 
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up, the Secretary of Defense said he needed another year to ° 
make this decision. S 
: ‘ w 
ad 

Mr. Gray inquired about the tine which elapsed fros the ®s 
initiation of a missile progres ‘%o the operational capability . 
of the missile. He said he gathered it was 4} to 5 years. Dr. ° 


York said to be more precise ATIAS became operational after 54 
years, TITAN after 5) years, THOR 4.04 JUPITER after 5 years, 
POLARIS after 4) years and MINJIOAN after 4) years. 
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The President asked Dr. York to furnish him with a chart 
similar to the one displayed during Dr. York's briefing and 
asked whether,in addition,it would be difficult to indicate 
our effort involving short-range missiles on a chart. Dr.York 
believed a chart showing our work on short-range missiles 
would be difficult to prepare beceuse these missiles were 
initiated and then discarded with such great rapidity. About 
fifty short-range missiles had been developed. The President 
said in that case he would be satisfied with the chart on 
long-range missiles. 


Mr. Allen asked whether POLARIS would be the next missile 
to become operational. Dr. York answered in the affirmative, 
edding that POLARIS would become operational at the end of 
this calendar year. 


Mr. Gray felt that the information in Ir. York's presenta- 
tion should be made available to the public. He wondered why 
the chart was classified SECRET. Secretary Gates believed 
there was no reason for classification of this information. He 
added that information of this kind had appeared in speeches 
and testimony already. Dr. York said that an unclassified 
history of our missile development had been published in the 
Congressional Record. Mr. Stans felt that if the chart vere 


to be made public, the dollars spent each year on the missile , 


programs shown on the chart should be indicated. 


Mr. Allen asked what function TITAN and MINUTEMAN would 
be expected to perform. Dr. York said TITAN would display 4 
the same gross performance as ATIAS but would be a better mis- 
sile because it was different in significant details, e.g. 
reaction time. MINUTEYAN would require less logistic support, 
was adaptable to firing from silos, and could be rail-mobile. 
The President said he had recently been visited by a Dr. Long, 
whose appointment had been arranged by Dr. Kistiakowsky. Dr. 
Long had indicated that scientists think highly of the MINUTEMAN 
and believed we should be giving it a high priority. ; 


Mr. Allen asked which missile was used for the man-in-space 
program. Dr. York replied that ATIAS was used for this progran 
primarily because it was a year ahead of other missiles in its 
development and was more reliable. Secretary Gates said TITAN 
had the potential of carrying a larger warhead. Dr. York agreed 
that TITAN had advantages as far as payload was concerned but said 
that ATIAS was more reliable. 

Mr. Gates said he felt we had made a correct military de- 
cision when we decided to develop a smaller engine for ATIAS 
rather than a SATURN-type engine. This correct military decision, 
however, resulted in our not having large rockets for space pro- 
grams. Dr. York said the ATIAS became availeble for space work 
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two years later than the comparable Russian rocket. This caused 

@ big difference in U.S. and Russian space programs. The Presi- 

dent said he thought some space work had been done with a combin- 

ation of ATIAS and THOR. Dr. York said thie was not the case; 

THOR and JUPITER with added stages had been used in space work. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky believed thet we were equal to or even 
ahead of the Russians with respect to the scientific informa- 
tion being derived from our earth satellite program. The Presi- 
dent agreed but added that the public sometimes asked whether 
scientific information would enable us to defend ourselves 
against the USSR. Dr. York said the fact that ATIAS was avail- 
able two years later than the comparable Russian rocket had 
attracted a great deal of attention. The President said we know ' 
that the Russians were working earlier om the large rocket engine 
but it was difficult to get the public to appreciate the real 
Significance of missile developments. Mr. Allen said es a result 
of our recent successes in space activities, we have recouped 
much U.S. prestige abroad which had been lost after SAUINIK.Secre- 
tary Gates believed it was essential to separate space activities 
from military requirements in talking to the public about missile 
programs. The President noted that such a separation was one of 
the reasons for creating NASA. Secretary Cates believed the pub- 

C) lic was somewhat fearful of lunar probes. Dr. York said the 
Russians hed simply demonstrated a capability for lunar probes 
which we knew they possessed. Mr. Stans wondered whether ve vere 
making high enough claims for our scientific achievements in space. 


——————— eo 


oe ee ewe 


The President asked whether PIONEER V was still sending 
Signals. Or. York said the satellite was still sending on the 
small radio. The large radio would be turned on vhen the satel- 
lite was 10 million miles out unless the small radio failed be- 
fore that time. 


The President asked when the communications balloon would 
be put aloft. General Goodpaster said this firing was scheduled 
for tomorrov. 


Dr. Scoville was then called upon to summarize the CIA report 

on the history of USSR long-range missile development. Ir .Scoville 

said the Soviets had no guided missile program before or during . 

World War II,although Soviet scientists had worked on liquid fuel 

propulsion systems. The Soviets had been impressed by German 

achievements with the V-1 and the V-2. Consequently, immediately 

efter the war they had devoted a major effort to exploiting German ' 

sciehtistsand technicians who had been engaged in the German V-1 3 

and V-2 programs. At first these Germans had been exploited in 

Germany. lLater,in 1946,German scientists and technicians had been | 
CO evacuated to Kaliningrad,near Moscow,where research laboratories . ; 

had been established to emphasize V-2 development. Here a modi- ’ 

fication of the V-2 had been tested. | 
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The President asked whether the V-2 had any guidance. Dr. 
Scoville replied that the V-2 had « type of radio inertial 
guidance but no terminal guidance. 


Resuming his presentation, Dr. Scoville said that the 
original range of the V-2 of 200 nautical miles was expanded 
by the Russians to 350 nautical miles. Then, in addition to ' 
exploitation of German scientists and technicians, the Russians : 
undertook to build from the ground up a native Russian missile ; 
program which led eventually to the Russian ICBM. Khimki be- 
came another site for the development of large rocket engines. 
In 1947 a test program was started at Khimki vhere the Russians 
began firing V-2's first over a range of 260 nautical miles, 
later,in 1949,over a range of 350 nautical miles. The Soviets 
elso put tremendous effort into developing their electronics 
program. Starting practically from zero they built up an 
electronics background in five years so that after 1950 they 
aid not have to depend on any outside electronic assistance. 


Ir. Scoville reported that less information vas available 





vea 

195% the U.S. vas eble to obtain information about the Soviet 

missile program because of the establishment of COMINT coverage 

of Soviet firings. Dr. Scoville then displayed a chart of Goviet 
bad 


missile tests indicating that the Kapustin Yar range fired 
about 600 missiles. In 1953 this range was firing a 700 nautical 
mile missile which reached operational status by the end of 1956. 


An 1100 nautical mile missile vas fired for the first time is 
June of 1957. At the same time that the 1100 nautical nile ai 
sile was being developed, the Soviet ICBM was being developed. 
Beginning in 1957 firings of the 

In addition to Kapustin Yar and Tyure Tag ,the Soviets deve 
@ third firing range, Viadinirovka, from which cruise tyje 
siles,both short-range and long-range,vere launched, beginning in 
1956. The Russians had attempted three flights of HOT CROSS during 
the past year. ‘Tvo of these flights had apparently been failures 
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although not much was known of this program. However, most 

of the Russian effort has been concentrated on ballistic 


missiles rather than on cruise-type missiles. 


Dr. Scoville reported that the Russians had fired about 730 
700 nautical mile missiles with three failures; they had fired 
about 60 1100 nautical mile missiles with four feilures; they 
had fired twenty-five ICBMs with five or six failures; and they 
had launched fourteen HOT CROSS cruise-type missiles with an 
unknown number of failures. 


Ir. Scoville said our inforration with respect to the pro- 
éuction and deployment of Soviet missiles was poor. Missile 
engine manufacture was apparently started at Imepropetrovsk in 
1957. Movements between Tyurea Tam and Kuybyshev seemed to in- 
dicate that production facilities started et the latter place 
in 1957. 


Summarizing, Dr. Scoville pointed out that the Russians con- 
centrated a tremendous effort on the ballistic field fifteen 
° years ago. Their ballistic missile program proceeded in an orderly 
manner from short-range missiles through long-range missiles to 
ICHMs. In conclusion,Dr. Scoville said he believed the Russians 
had not put any great exphasis on missiles which could be fired 
C) from subcarines. No submarine missile firings had been positively 
identified but submarines had been observed which were believed 
to have equipment capable of firing missiles with a 350 nautical 


mile range. 


Mr. Allen asked whether the Russians were still using non- 
Russians in connection with their missile programs. 0r.Scoville 
reported that all foreigners working on Russian missile programs 
had been repatriated by 1951. Colonel White added that Cermans 
had continued to work on the Soviet air defense program until 
two years ago. Mr. Dulles said the problem of ground-to-air 
missiles was @ separate one not dealt with in this report. The 
Russians had also concentrated great effort on ground-to-air 
missiles. Concluding, Dr. Scoville said he wished to emphasize 
the fact that the Soviets had built up a native ballistic missile 

program and that since the war they had built up from zero an 
electronic capability which approached that of the U.S. 


The National Security Council: 
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Noted and discussed oral summaries of the reports on the 
subject by the Secretary of Defense and the Director of 
Central Intelligence, pursuant to NSC Action No. 2137. 
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a. Keeping the NSC Planning Board, the Operations 
~ Coordinating Board, the Special Assistants to the 
President for National Security Affairs and for 
Security Operations Coordination and other compo- 
nents of the NSC Staff informed of research being 
done within and outside the Government vhich has 
Significant bearing upon their responsibilities for- 
national security policy-making or operations co- ! 
ordination, placing emphasis upon a high degree of , 
selectivity. 


bd. Facilitating appropriate access within the Govern- 
ment to such research. 


f 
; 
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Manny Sprague came in to see me yesterday afternoon 
for about half an hour to ask ny unvarnished comments 
on the OCB and its operation. He has similarly private- 
ly and alone interviewed every other member of the OCB. 


In sum, I tcld him that I thought the OCB was a 
necessary coordinating mechanism, given the complexity 
and size of our government and its responsibilities. I 
said that with officers in the Department concerned with 
its functioning I emphasized that they should give it 
their best efforts and not resent the time demands of 
chairing working groups since, if the OCB did not exist, 
their lives would be far more difficult. 


I said that I thought OCB by reason of its wide 
membership and cumbersomeness had the potential of 
slowing up and making more difficult the function of 
coordination. However, I said, under Gordon Gray's 
chairmanship this had not been the case because he was 
copenminded and reasonable and not seeking to bring into 
the OCB orbit problems involving two or more members of 
the Board which were already being adequately coordinated 
by direct informal procedures. 


>/oro- Aart 
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I made three suggestions. First, I thought the 
weekly activity report insofar as it comprised sunm- 
maries of Departmental telegrams on various problas not 
under current OCB scrutiny provoked needless and time- 
wasting discussions cn matters on which few, if any, of 
the members were currently informed. These extracts I 
thought could be usefully dropped from the weekly agenda. 
Secondly, I said I thought that the OCS luncheons were 
probably the most valuable aspect of the entire organiza- 
tion and that I would favor seeking to establish a ratio 
of two luncheons to one full-dress meeting rather than 
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the present one to one ratio. Third, I said that I 
thought the luncheons would be even more stimulating and 
useful if they were agendaless and if members did not 

try to use them for quicx clearances, particularly where 
only a fraction cf these present were directly concerned. 
In cther words, I said, I thought the opportunity for 
unguided, unrecorded discussion of the major problems in 
the forefront of our minds was the best way to generate 
ideas or suggesticns which could then be worked cut and 
refined or rejected in staff channels. 


Finally, we discussed the "P" factcr. I reiterated 
my basic point, which is that good policy makes good 
propaganda. Hence I believe that the public relations 
aspect of actions cr policy decisions is one of insuring 
imaginative, effective presentaticn. I said that the 
State Department's function, as I saw it, basically is 
to formulate the soundest possible policy recommendations 
to the Secretary end the President. In the process there 
has to be in the policy takers’ minds an awareness of the 
impect of a particular course on public opinion, be it 
domestic or foreign. The emphasis, however, should be 
overwhelmingly co the side of the soundness and appropriate- 
ness of the policy inscfar es it contributed to the national 
security. It would be wrong to approech any decision from 
the point of view of seeking something which would have a 
spectacular effect cn public opinion. On this general note 
our conversation ended. 


Wud Y laches 


Livingston T. Merchant 


Criginal and 1 cy: S/S 
One copy: M = Mr. O'Connor 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 445th Meeting 
of the National Security Couscil, 


Wednesday, June 22, 1960 


Present at the 445th NSC Meeting were the Vice President of 
the United States, presidicg; the Secretary of State; the 
Secretary of Defense; and the Director, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. Also present at the ceeting and par- 
ticipatiag in the Council ections below were the oe 
of the Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the 
Acting Attorney General (Welsh)(Items 1 & 2); and the’ Chair- 
nan, Atomic Energy Comuission (Items 1 & 2). Aleo attending 
the meeting were the Acting Director of Central Istelligence 
(Cabell); General Thomas D. White for the Chairaas, Joist 
Chiefs of Staff; the Director, U.S. Information Agency; the 
Unter Secreary of State; the Special Assistants to the Presi- 
Gent for Neticnal Security Affairs and for Security Operations 
C Coordisation; Assistast Secretary of State Gerard C. Saith; 
Assistact Secreteries of Defense John N. Irvia, II and Charles 
C. Finucane; (harles Easkins, NSC; the Executive Secretary, NSC; 
and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


There follows a summary of the discussion et the 
meeting and the tains poicts takes. 


1. U.S. POLICY ON CONTINENTAL DEFENSE: FORE SECURITY 
cticas il, pare- 
graph 19; Meso for RSC from Acting Senanteee Secretary, 
seme subject, dated May 16, 1960; Memos for NSC froa 
960) Secretary, same subject, dated June 15 and 21, 
1 


Mr. Gray recalled that secbers of the Council bed recently 
concurred by Mescorandum Action in a revised Port Security pare- 
greph (Paragraph 19; transaitted by the reference menorandun 
ober 34, 1960), proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
, inclusion in U.S. Policy os Continental Defense (NSC 5602/1). 
Mr. Gray said be had subsequently discussed the revised para- 
graph, as well as the revised port security program developed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out the new policy 
paragraph, with the President in a meeting also attended by 
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Secretaries Eerter, Anderson and Gates. ‘The President approved 
the revised Paragraph 19 of NSC 5602/1, rescinded the port 
security prograz vhich he had approved om April 21, 1958, and 


searching of Sino-Scviet Bloc vessels tefore their entry isto 
U.S. porte should be comtimed. Mr. Gray said the subject vas 
placed om the agesca of this Council meeting in order that the 

. Council may note the action taken by the Presidest, as reflected 


mentation of the sew port security the Council night 
wish to sote these recarks. 


Secretary Acterson said he had very little to ad44 to mM. 
Gray's introduction of the subject. He would be agreeable to 
having the record of the seeting show that the sev port security 
program would isclude provisics for cccasional boarding and 
C searching of Sicc-Soviet Bloc vessels prior to their entry isto 
port. Ee would also be agreeable to baving the record show that 


tation with the Secretaries of State and lefense, the Attorney 
General end the Director of Central Intelligence ané that he 
would consult with other isterested departzents, agencies, and 
comaittees prior to making any sodificat’ons in the progras. 


Mr. McCone asked whetber he was correct is understanding that 
all Sino-Soviet Bloc vessels would be inspected after their entry 
into port,while only occasional inspections vould be made at the 
barrier to the port. Secretary Anderson said Mr. McCone'’s under- 
standing was correct. 


Mr. Gray polsted out that the Joist Chiefs of Staff hed foru- 
ulated views,is which the Secretary of Defense had concurred, 
which were consistent with the provision for occasional boarding 
ena searching of Sino-Soviet Bloc vessels prior to their entry 
inte port. The Join: Chlefs of Staff had indicated that if is- 
spections prior to entry are suspended, thorough and effective 

| inspections after entry cust be cade. In concurring in the cau- 
tionary comments by the Joist Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of 
Defense bad reccamended that they be brought to the attention of 
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those responsible fcr implementing port security policy. M. 
Gray understood thst the Joint Chiefs of Staff wast their 
views to be ou record. He asked vhether General white 
wished to edd anything. General White called attentica to 
the fact thet the Joint Chiefs had also stated that “con- 
tinuing exphasis must be given to developing improved tech- 
niques for detection of suclear devices ia ships, in ships 
cargoes, released on harbor bottoas and is chansels.* 


Secretary Gates recalled that et the ceeting vith the 
Presidenst,referred to by Mr. Gray, the President bad indi- 
cated that the cetails of the port security progras vere sot 
@ catter for adoption by the NSC. mr. Gray agreed that the 
President had not wished to give his specific approvsl to the 
revised port security program but had approved caly the geseral 
guidelines under which the program would operate, i.e., the 
revised Paragraph 19 of NSC 5602/1. 


The National Security Council: 


a. Koted the approval by the President om June 11, 1960, 
of the revised paragraph 19 of NSC 5602/1 transmitted 
| by the reference memoranéus of Mey 16, 1960, following 
C concurrence therein by Memorandum Action by the other 
mesbers of the National Security Council, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Attorney Ceneral, the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Chairuas, Atomic Evergy 
Comission. 


b. Moted the President's rescission as of June 11, 1960, 

of the Port Security Programs approved by his on 

April 21, 1956, and his euthorization to the Secretary 

of the Treasury, in consultation vith the Secretary of 

. State, the Secretary of Defense, the Attorney Geveral, 
end the Director of Central Intelligence (keeping the 
Inter\epartzental Intelligence Conference and the Ister- 
departmental Committee on Internal Security informed), 
to put icto effect such Port Security Prograzs es cay 
be necessary and appropriate to iaplement the revised 


paragraph 19 «of NSC 5502/1. 


¢. Noted that the Secretary of t*e Treasury, pureuast to 
» above, would: 


(1) Put into effect, in consultation with the Secretaries 
of State and Defense, the Attorney Ceneral, and the 
Director of Central Intelligence, the Port Security 
Program contained in the enclosure to the reference 
\ menoraniua of May 16, 1960, including provis.on for 
occasional boarding and searching of vessels prior 
to entry into port. | 
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' ; egeacies end comuittees referred to is b sbove 
prior to making eny codification is tust Progres. 


&. Noted that the comments of the Secretary of lefense 

~ gnd the Joint Chiefs of Staff with regard to the re- 
vision of paragraph 19 of NSC 5002/1 (trenezitted by 
the reference memorandus of June 21, 1950) vere being 
referred to those responsible for ixplesesting the 
policy set forth in the revised paragraph 19. 





BOTE: The ebove actios, as approved by the Presidest, 
subsequently transcitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for eppropriate ection. 
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To: The Secretary . £éC Ae? °s-2 

Through: 5/38 

Fron: 5/P - Gerard C. Snith 

Subject: Paragraph 13 of Basic National Security Policy 
(NBC 5306/1) 

Liscussion: 


Paragraph 13 of BS 5906/1 is as follows: 


"The United States will be prepered to 
use chemical and biologicel weapons to 
the extent that such use will enhance 
the military effectiveness of the earned 
forces. The decision es to their use 
will be meade by the President." 


At the time of the Planning Board's lest aiunusel review 
of Besic National Security Policy, several questions vere 
raised, principally et the instence of the Bureau of the 
Bodget, sbout the validity of this policy guidance. In 
essence Budget's comcern was that research and development 
for Bf and Cu wee is costing too much if the U.S. does 
not plan to use » and that perhaps not enough of these 
weapons ere being purchased if they represent a militerily 
effective eddition to our weepons systems. The uncertainty 
about the U.S. position on Bw-CW weapons, according to Budget, 
was at least portly attributable to befense's failure to report 
fully end eccurately to Buiget on its programs in this field. 
Submission of this issce to the Council was deferred to ellow 
Defense an opportunity to provide necessary inforration. 


At the 
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At the moment, except for the type of BW anc CW agents -..: 
available during World War II and Korea (including incendiary 
agents of the napalm type), plus some new more effective riot 
control agents, the U.S. has no substantial capability in 
being, although Defense scientists believe there is promise 
enough in these weapons systems to warrant further research 
and development. 





mm ’” As a result of Planning Board discussion, Budget now con-, -- 

= S*  eurs in continuing present policy with the understanding that . “3: 

Defense will report adequately the status and implications of 
its current and projected programs and activities. Accordingly, 
a draft NSC action has been prepared (Tab B) which (1) continues 
present policy in effect, (2) calls for Defense to make certain 
reports, (3) reflects the feeling of certain Planning Board 
members that non-lethal Bw-CW agents (e.g., nerve gas or other 
controlled temporary incapacitants) should be emphasized in . ms, 

_ research and development programs; and (%) notes the Planning « .-. 

Board's agreement that an exception to the provision for Presi- 
dential approval in advance of use of BW-CW weapons should be 
made in certain cases. 


The language of the draft NSC action is, however, not clear 
on this last subject (Tab B, para. c), and permits the inter- 
pretation thet existing smoke and incendiary agents (e.g., napelm) 
may be used without the President's prior approval in situations 
short of war including the suppression of civil disturbances. 
Such an interpretation was not intended, of course, and the record 
should be corrected. accordingly, your concurrence in the pro- 
posed NSC action should contain a statement of your understanding 
of sub-paragraph c as set forth below. This matter has been 
discussed with Defense, and there seems to be no disagreement 
on the point. | 


The Department does not have detailed information on Defense 
plans or preparations for the possible use of chemical end 
biological weapons. We should, therefore, continue to seek such 
information and be alert to possible foreign policy implications 
end their bearing on over-all national strategy, particularly 
in the light of the possibility that some non-lethal agents may 
have useful applications in limited military operations. 
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Presicent of the United States, 


VISCELLAMEOUS MATERIAL /V 'S } F- C he Z 76/ / 
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Since the vreakdown of the Sumit Conference in Paris the 
Soviets have clearly exbarked on a major propaganda and agitational 
canpaign with the Jnited States as its chief target. It seexs 


designed to increase international tension, provoke and encouraze 


disorders wherever possible and has involved a wide range of threats, 


crovocation end blackmail. In tie field af action the Soviet 
joverrment tas broken off the disernmeusnt negotiations on June 27 
wien conceivabl, with new Western proposals forthcoming, of which 
une Soviet vovernment vas aware, an opportunity for se suine 
progress might have presented iteelf. In addition, on July 1 the 
Soviets shot down a United States military plane over internat _onal 
waters. 

In most rescects this campaign has followed the previous cold 
war :ronaserda caspaigns with one very important innovation. for 
the first tine in _ts -'stury the Soviet Union has asserted its 
willingness in recent weeks to zive militar; support to any regime 
which seeus to serve Soviet purposes, and to threaten atomic 
retaliation against any country which might take action against 
such regime. Such threats have been mace in the case of Cuba with 
reference to the linited States, and in more generalized terms in 
the case of tie Como. These threats are probably merely part of 
the current war of nmerves designed in the first instance to weaken 


the prestige and leadership of the United States, to separate it 


from its allies, md in particular to pose as chaspion of all ccloniel 
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President of the United States, } 4 riafo 
: f . P — ‘ ; 
1953-61 (Ann Whitman File) Ms iC 4 Ze / 
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or former mlonial peoples in the world. Even though there may be 


no scrious intention of acting xilitarily on these threats, they 





CO a pear to enunclate « new coctrine wit. the Soviet Union coming 
close to assertin: the richt of military intervention in any part 

o- 2.e wild when it suits its purposes to do 30. this is undoubtedly 
in part 2 reflection of the Sovict Sclief in its present rilitary 
power. 

It is t is aspect of current Soviet behavior which requires 
samethim: more in response than sere words. ‘om forn of action should 
ve *t.aven tc bring; calaly and coldly to whe attention of the Soviet 
Union the da. jors of its current ettitude. While they mey nave no 
inte ation of acting om these threats, it is neverthelers possible 
that the Soviets 1° they feel that t:is poropasrnds canpaizn is 


succeeding miyht progressively cov it themselves in future courses 
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of action in the silitary field whic would be extremely difficult 
for then to disavow if ever ;.t %& the test. In adiition, we wust 
cormider the effect cf *nis :oviet canpaizn of threat and blecksail 
on other countries, paticulerlr th. uncomrit*ed areas of the world. 
if this caspalgn scers w be croceeding without any strong response 

on the part af the Jnited otutes, it might well create tre inpression 
that the Soviets are in fact in total v-omwand of the sitvation and 

that we Jnited tates .s unavle or urilling to derise anz7 appropriate 
countet « 


in murveying the fielas in which the Jnited States could take 


section which nivht have a salutary and sobering cffect upon the 





























President of the United States, —_ 


1953-61 (Ann Whitman File) a“ 
MISCELLANEOUS MATERIAL rh C he ad 
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a) 


-3- 
foviet Union and offset any psychological diradvantazgeous effects 
of this capai;n in cortain parts of the world, it would seem that 
an increase in our nilitery end mutual security buigets through ea 
recuest for supplesentary appropriations in the -urust session of 
Comrees woulo ve the best for these purposes. it would fall into 
the category af action and not words; it could be presented in the 
most sober end cals manner in order to avoid any impression of panic 
or balief in the imainence of war but woild serve es evicence of American 
deterzinetion not to ve browbeaten by Soviet threats or blacinall, and a 
very timely reainder that the United States has the resources and vill 
if mecessary to add in the future even nore appreciably to ow ailitary 
defenses if Soviet behavior renders it necessary. 


It could be oresented to Consress in a very simple message, nerely 





stating thet since presentation of the United States militery budget 


and ailitary assistance part of the Mutual Security Act, the world 
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situation due to Soviet actions hed considerably worsened, listing if 

necessary the specific acts and threats which the Soviet Union has 

indulged in since the collapse of the Summit Conference. This could 

be set against the beckdrop of the calm attitude of the United States 

and ite allies which makes absolutely clear that the responsibility 

for the increase in international tension is due solely to Soviet actions 

and attitudes during this period. The ideal thing would be for the 

Congress to s.tharise the rresidert to spend at his discretion up to ! 
collars to supplement the existing budvet, in 


order to place our forces in a epecial estate of readiness to deal vith 
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President of the Un:ted St2tes, 
1953-6) (Ann Whitman Fite) 
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arc’ comtincency that my arise, and to utilise a portion thereof for 


the ineresse of the defense systoms of cur allies and, if conceivable 


in Com gevsional terme, < certain portion tar amerzency economic aid 


in the event of special need. 


The exart Sovict purposes in mounting thie extrene cawaign is not 


e.tirely cleare It. most >rotebly does not farecest Soriet nilitay 
action, but on the other hand tne elegent of uncer? 


to justify placing ourcelves and our allies in « special state of 


~aanty 1s sufficiert 


readiuess quite apart froc. the salutary effect such action on ow part 


should Love on the Sovict le acershio. 


| 
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Meet: ; 


SIONAL, INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE: sain 


The following intelligence organizations participated in the 
> *~ preparation of this estimate: The Central Intelligence Agency or v 
; and the intelligence organizations of the Departments of 
State, the Army, the Navy, the Atr Force, and The Joint Staff. 


Concurred in by the © 
UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE BOARD 


on 9 August 1960. Concurring were the Director of Intelli- 
. gence and Research, Department of State; the Assistant Chief 
is. eee. ° _. Of Staff for Intelligence, Department of the Army; the Assist- 
ne [a - & ant Chief of Naval Operations for Intelligence, Department . 
we” °.t . ~ Sey. Of the Navy; the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF; . . mn ne 
_- the Director for Intelligence, The Joint Stag; the Assistant - ~~.» ™ 
to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations; and the Di-~ © 02 7? mao 
*. rector of the National Security Agency.’ The Atomic Energy ~ “~*~.” =. 





i *< Re 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, abstained, the sud- a =~ 
ject being outside of their,qurtsdiction. . ~~ - © a aaa SG 
aemnearecs ~S. > Maa nr 
% - 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
DISSEMINATION NOTICE 


1. This estimate was disseminated by the Central Intelligence Agency. This copy 


—- woz a. Director-of Intelligence and Research, for the Department. ot State 
"Fatal; b. Assistant Chief of Staif for Intelligence, Department of the-Army . 

tee eS c Assistant Chet of Naval Operations for Inteligence, for the-Department of. 
“ee ._ the Navy | 

-* " @ Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force- 
<~ e. Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staffii.-/-* ;-- 
nabeainns f. Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Commission 

“¥*—" g. Assistant Director, FBI; for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
«ethene h. Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations, for the Department 
‘S55 rs of Defense 

is i. Director of NSA for the National Security Agency oer 
eae <span: gn dese gecanamaaaaa ClA, for ang, othise Department or 


ts 
OE incon ce ae: 

2 Tis copy may be retained or destroyed by burning in accordance wth appicable 

security regulations, or returned to the Central entetiigenes Aguney Sy ayrengument with 
os. + the Office of Central Reference, CLA. a3 AS 

‘ <3. When an estimate is disseminated overseas, the overseas recipients may retain 
it for a period not in excess of one year. At the end of this period, the estimate 
should either be destroyed, returned to the forwarding agency, or permission should 
be requested of the forwarding agency to retain it in accordance with LAC-D-69/2, 
22 June 1953. 

4. The title of this estimate when used separately from the text, should be classified: 


FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


WARNING 


This matertal contains information affecting 
tne National Defense of the United States 
within the meaning of the espionage laws, 
Title 18, USC, Secs. 793 and 794, the trans- 
mission or revelation of which in any manner 


ow PS to an unauthorized person is prohibited by law. os 1% 
240 ' a? ates 
ws . > . *- a. J a? ; ts. gh gene ~- e. 
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SECRET 


Z Fla/3 


PROBABLE REACTIONS TO U.S. RECONNAISSANCE 
SATELLITE PROGRAMS 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate Soviet reactions to US launchings of earth satellites with military 
reconnaissance capabilities, and other world reactions to these launchings.’ 


THE ESTIMATE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Man's excursion into outer space presents 
many new problems, and adds a new dimen- 
sion to some old ones. The possibility o/ mili- 
tary reconnaissance conducted from orbiting 
space vehicles is one of these problems, which 
is now coming to the fore because the US has 
an urgent requirement for photographic and 
electronic reconnaissance of the Soviet Union 
and other denied areas. 


2. The Soviets are aware of this requirement 
from the U-2 case and other US air recon- 
naissance. They have been cognizant of ofi- 
cial American interest in reconnaissance sat- 
ellite systems since 1948, and have noted re- 
cent US disclosures of active developmental 
programs leading toward operational recon- 
naissance satellites within a few years. They 
probably realize that satellite systems are not 
likely in the near term to produce the quality 
of information that can be obtained by other 
means. However, they almost certainly do 
assume that satellite reconnaissance has con- 
siderable potential for intelligence collection 


* This estimate is concerne4 primarily with photo- 
graphic reconnaissance systems, although under 
certain circumstances it would also apply to 
infrared early-warning or elint vehicles, particu- 
larly if the US were to announce that such 
satellites were engaged in reconnaissance ac- 
tivity 

*Tt is emphasized that this estimate deals only 
with foreign reactions to US launching of re- 
connaissance satellites; it does not consider 
various other implications of such a program 


il. PROBABLE SOVIET COURSES OF ACTION 


3. There is no doubt that the Soviets do not 
want the US to orbit military reconnaissance 
vehicles over the USSR. The Soviet press and 
radio have already branded as reconnaissance 
activity the launching of various US weather 
and communications satellites. Clearly, the 
Soviets prize secrecy as a strategic asset, and 
want to prevent the US from observing key 
military and military-industrial installations 
and preparations. Beyond this, they would 
regard any publicly avowed US reconnaissance 
activity as a challenge to their prestige. 


4. Notwithstanding these considerations, the 
Soviet leaders may not choose to react im- 
mediately to a US reconnaissance program. 
The Soviets have made no formal protest 
about the Tiros weather photographic satel- 
lites. They are unlikely to believe that re- 
connaissance satellites offer much threat to 
their secrecy for the next year or so, but 
during the period of developmental testing of 
the Samos they will have to weigh the conse- 
quences of permitting the establishment of a 
precedent for unchallenged reconnaissance. 
Moreover, as capabilities of US reconnaissance 
vehicles grow they will have to review their 
policy. 

5. At present and for some time to come, the 
Soviets are likely to have only a marginal ca- 
pability under most favorable conditions for 
interference with US satellites. Even detec. 
tion and tracking in the early orbits of any 
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satellite will be difficult. It might take two 
weeks to discover an unannounced vehicle de- 
signed to minimize detection, after which the 
track could probably be determined in a few 
days. It will also be quite difficult to identify 
the function of a new satellite. During the 
period of US test operations, roughly 1960 
through 1962, the Soviets will probably seek 
to devise and perfect measures for rapidly de- 


disclosure of methods for which the US could 
develop countermeasures, but they will pre- 
pare for later actions to destroy or to neu- 
tralize operational US reconnaissance satel- 
lites. In the course of its program to 

an antimissile missile system, the USSR could 
obtain a limited capability to destroy such 
vehicles after they have made a number of 
orbits. This capability might be theoretically 
achievable about in the period 1963-1966, soon 
after the presently programmed introduction 
of a US reconnaissance Satellite system. 
However, the capability for a system for 
destruction of satellites on theif first orbit 
does not appear achievable until the latter 
part of the decade. 


6. Since the technical-military possibilities for 
destroying the vehicle or neutralizing its 
transmission will be limited fcr some time, the 
Soviets will probably conclude that only two 
courses are open to them in the next few years 
(a) a campaign of pressure to generate po- 
litical support in the world, particularly 
through stimulating tensions, for a cessation 
of such reconnaissance activity, or (b) not to 
bring the issue to a diplomatic climax or even 
to public view before they could destroy the 
vehicle. The Soviet decision on what to do 
about US reconnaissance satellites and when 
to do it will be affected not only by their judg- 
ment about the effectiveness of the program, 
but even more by the extent and nature of 
publicity attending the future course of the 
program. 

7. There has already been a great deal of un- 
official and semiofficial publicity about the 
US reconnaissance satellite program, and 


<P/y/E 


there will probably be more in years to come. 


believe that the chances are better than even 
that the Soviets would not press the issue until 
they were able either to destroy a vehicle, or 
to establish its mission by authoritative US 
ac or other convincing proof.’ 
It is possible that the Soviets would act early 
in the US development test program, in 
order to agitate the issue and if possible to 
inhibit US plans, as well as to lay the founda- 


effectiveness in compelling the US to end the 
program, and that there was little advantage 
in forcing the issue, especially during the de- 
velopmental phase of the program. 

8. On the other hand, if and when publicity 
about the US reconnaissance operation 
reached a point at which the Soviets thought 
that their prestige was being threatened, we 
believe that they would stage a strong cam- 
paign of protest. They sould probably con- 
sider it necessary to oppose vigorously by po- 
litical and propaganda means any avowed and 
politically defended US program to penetrate 
their secrecy, about which they are extraordi- 
narily sensitive. Their reaction would not be 
less vigorous because of uncertainty over the 
effectiveness of such a campaign in getting 
the US to cease the program. 


*The Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff. 
considers it unrealistic to suggest that the US 
refrain from avowing a program that is obviously 
a government activity whose nature, magnitude 
and even locus is already known to the world at 
large. He would revise this sentence to read: 


undue 
stress in its publicity, we believe that the chances 
are better than even that the USSR would not 
press the issue until it was able to destroy or in- 
terfere with the effective operation of US re 
connaissance vehicles.” 
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itself. They could introduce the issue into 
the UN, either in terms of a demand on the 
US to cease, or in terms of a general measure 


and to make the issue appear to have dan- 
gerous consequences for world peace. 


10. They will, in any case, probably exert all 
efforts to neutralize the transmission of data 
from vehicles which might be providing use- 
ful intelligence. Whenever the USSR does 


the world that the USSR had a successful 
defense against ballistic missiles. 


i. NONCOMMUNIST WORLD REACTIONS 


11. World reactions to the US reconnaissance 
satellite program will vary significantly and 
will be infiuenced by the international po- 
litical climate at the time, by the manner in 
which the US handles the program, and by 
the Soviet reaction. Uniess the USSR stirs 
up the issue, world opinion will probably be 
largely indifferent. But if the Soviets stimu- 
late tension—for example by threatening 
countries which cooperate in a US “spy” pro- 
gram by furnishing facilities for tracking sta- 
tions—and try to make the issue appear to 
have dangerous consequences for world peace, 
the US would have to contend with adverse 
reactions in neutralist countries and among 
somne segments of opinion in Allied countries 
from those who would view the US action as 
provocative and risky. 


12. The governments of the principal cou.+- 
tries of the Free World, as well as military, 
official, and some other segrnents of opinion in 
these countries, are well aware of the require- 
ment for effective intelligence on the USSR to 
support the US deterrent posture, and would 


ments would still have to contend with con- 


considers that paragraph 12, as written, ower- 
emphasizes the unfavorable reaction of neu- 
tralist elements im the Free World. He believes 
that restrained, well thmed publicity could 


: 
‘il 
Lt 


the re- 
quirement for effective intelligence on the 
USSR to maintain Free World security, and 
would support the US reconnaissance sateliite 
program Such support could be broadened 
and reinforced and the impact of violent Soviet 


couraged by evidence that the US could in 


gE 
z 
38 
i 
$3 
af 
ils 
HE 


tration. Favorable reactions 
tries might be enchanced by joint 
ciation with the program, though 
jections would be overcome. Even in the 
of violent Soviet denouncements and 
the US program would have subst 

lar acceptance as well as the support of 
Allied governments.” 


ae 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: The Chairmas, Joist Chiefs of Staff 


SUBJECT: Target Coordination and Associated Problems 





REFERENCES: 
{a) JCSM-171-59 dtd § May 1959 (Memo to SecDef from JCS) 


{b) CM-380-59 dtd 17 August 1959 (Memo to SecDef fr Chrm., JCS) 

{c) CM-386-59 dtd 24 August 1959 (Memo to JCS fr Chrm., JCS) 

(4d) JCSM-193-60 dtd 6 May 1960 (Memo to SecDef from JCS) 

(e) JCSM-273-60 dtd 29 June 1960 (Memo to SecDef from JCS) 

{f) JCSM-380-60 dtd 7 July 1960 (Memo to SecDef from JCS) 

(g) SM-696-60 dtd 20 July 1960 (Memo to JCS signed by Admiral 
Blouin, Secretary, JCS) 


l. By the referenced memoranda the Secretary of Defense has 
received for decision or as a basis of discussion with the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff matters relating to commana and control of the Fleet Ballistic 





Missile Forces, strategic targeting and associated problems. 
2. After exhaustive discussion with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
study of the referenced docurnents, I have concluded as follows: 
a. itis neither necessary nor desirable to establish at this 


tire a Unified Strategic Cormmand. 


a 


b. The National Strategic Targeting and Attack Policy, 


_—— 


attached as Tab A, should be promulgated. 


c. A national strategic target list (NSTL) should be developed 
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and maintained which is responsive to the policy. 


d. The Joint Staff is not organized, manned or equipped to 


ok? 
a Bee me vate LSHO 


Py develop and to maintain the National Strategic Target List (NSTL) 


, ve ~ Fesponsive to the approved policy. 


: 
- 
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e. CINCSAC is capable of developing and maintaining the 





NSTL and should be designated the Director of Strategic Target 
Planning (Tab B), an agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff whose 
responsibilities will be delineated in Tab A. 

f. A single Integrated Operational Plan (SIOP) for attack 
of the targets on the NSTL is needed to insure maximum effective- 
ness, mutual support of forces, and economy of force. 

g. The DSTP should develop the SIOP responsive to the policy 


(Tab A) in accordance with Tab C,. 





3. It is desired that CINCSAC be immediately informed of his 
designation as DSTP, the policy (Tab A), and requested to advise the 


Secretary of Defense promptly through the Joint Chiefs of Staff of his 
proposed organization and manning requirements to carry out the functions 


of DSTP. 


4. In the light of the above decisions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will, as a matter of priority, advise me of their views in regard to the 


remaining questions stated in CM-386-59, reference (c) above. 
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NATIONAL STRATEGIC TARGETING AND ATTACK POLICY 





1. Intent. To provide guidance for the optimum employment of 


appropriate United States atomic delivery forces in the strategic attack 






' 
~ 

— 

nl 


2 
‘ 


~ 


against the Sino-Soviet Bloc. 





2. Objectives. The basic objective of this policy is to establish an 





essential national task to be accomplished under the several conditions under 
which hostilities may be initiated. Specific objectives are: 

a. Destroy or neutralize the Sino-Soviet Bloc strategic nuclear 
delivery capability and primary military and government controls of 
major importance. 

b. Destroy the major urban-industrial centers of the Sino- 


Soviet Bloc to the extent necessary to paralyze its economy. 


3. Method of Accomplishment. In planning the strategic attack against 





the Sino-Soviet Bloc war-making potential, a National Strategic Target 

List (NSTL) and a single integrated operational plan ¥sIOP) shall be developed 
which will provide for the optimum integration of the cornmitted forces for 
the attack of a minimum list of targets, the destruction of which will 
accomplish the objectives stated in paragraph 2 avove. 


4. Responsibilities. The responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 





the commanders of unified and specified commands, and of the Director of 


Strategic Target Planning are as follows: 








a 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall: 








a. 
(1) Be responsible for National Strategic Targeting and 
Attack Policy. 
(2) Review and approve the NSTL and the SIOP. 
(3) Specify the date on which the SIOP will become effective. 
b. Commanders of Unified and Specified Commands. The com- 





manders of appropriate urified and specified commands shall: 
(1) Provide permanent senior representation at the head- 
quarters of the Directaé of Strategic Target Planning. 
(2) Commit appropriate forces to the attack of targets of 
the NSTL and insure the timely execution of these 


attacks in consonance with the SIOP. 


(3) Prograrn no attacks against targets on the NSTL unless 
provided for by the SIOP, 


c. Director of Strategic Target Planning. 





(1) There shall be a Director of Strategic Target Planning, 





who as agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall: 
(a) Organize a Joint Strategic Target Planning staff 


consisting of personnel frorn the various services possessing the 
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required skills to perform the targeting and planning functions. 


(b)De velop and maintain the NSTL and the SIOP for 


attack of the targets on the NSTL, 


i‘ . »* 


““(c) Submit the NSTL and the SIOP to the Joint Chiefs 
7 
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of Staff for review and approval, highlighting points of difference 


which he resolved during the preparation of the NSTL and the SIOP. 


(2) There shall be a Deputy Director of Strategic Target Planning 
of flag or general rank who shall be selected by the Director 


of Strategic Target Planning and who shall be of a different aD 






service than the Director. 


5. Damage and Assurance Criteria. Plans and operations directed 





toward the attack of the NSTL will be based on the criteria set forth below: 


a. Damage Criteria. In applying these damage criteria, account 





will be taken of curnulative damage effects from adjacent nuclear 
detonations. It is recognized that variations from established prob- 
abilities will be desirable in order to adjust to variable target con- 
figurations, yields and CEP's of available weuxap weapons, char- 
acteristics of delivery vehicles, and other operational factors. 
(1) Ninety percent probability of severe damage to 
military targets directly related to atomic delivery capability. 
(2) Ninety percent probability of severe damage to 
military and government controls of major importance. 


(3) Ninety percent probability of severe damage to 50 


percent of industrial floor space in major urban areas. 
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b. Assurance Criteria. Taking account of all pertinent 








operational factors, plans and ope*ations will be based upon 
achieving a minirnum of seventy-five percent assurance of delivery at each 
bornb- release line (BRL) of the necessa:y weapons to achieve the 


specified levels of darmage to targets on the NSTL., 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: GENERAL THOMAS S, POWER, USAF 


Subject: Director of Strategic Target Planning 


1. You are hereby designated Director of Strategic Target 
Planning for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

2. Your task, responsibility and authority are as contained 
in the National Strategic Targeting and Attack Policy dated 

3. Selected portions of Study 2009 are being forwarded to 


you under separate cover. Access to this study will be on a strict 


Sn 


need-to-know basis in connection with your duties as Director of Strategic 


Target Planning. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: 


Subject: 


1. In consonance with "National Strategic Targeting and Attack 


Policy" dated 


Implementation of Strategic Targeting and Attack Policy (U) 


, the Director of Strategic Target Planning (DSTP) 





TAB C 


Director, Strategic Target Planning 

Chief of Staff, U.S. Army 

Chief of Naval Operations 

Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force 

Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps *. 

Commander in Chief, Alaska 

Commander in Chief, Atlantic 

Commander in Chief, Caribbean 

Commander in Chief, Continental Air Defense 
Command 

U.S. Commander in Chief, Europe 

Commander in Chief, Naval Forces Eastern Atlantic 
and Mediterranean 

Commander in Chief, Pacific 

Commander in Chief, Strategic Air Command 


will develop for the Joint Chiefs of Staff in conjunction with the unified 


commanders the National Strategic Target List (NSTL) and a Single 


Integrated Operational Plan (SIOP) as a matter of priority. 


a. NSTL. 








The NSTL will consist of a minimum number of 
specific targets whose timely and assured destruction will accomplish 
the specific objectives set forth in paragraph 2 of the policy. 

b. SIOP, The SIOP will be prepared in consideration of the 
several possible ways in which hostilities may be initiated and will: 


(1) Govern all attacks on all targets listed in the NSTL. 


DECLASSIFIED 
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(2) Determine the targets to be attacked based on the A 





capabilities and limitations of committed forces. 





(3) Determine the effort against each target consistent 
with the worth of the target and damage and assurance criteria 
specified in paragraph 5 of the policy. 

(4) Integrate individual strikes for mutual support through 
the establishment of attack corridors, timing, ECM, etc. 

2. In accomplishing this task, direct liaison with any agency of the 
Devartment of Defense is authorized. 


3. In accordance with the foregoing, the DSTP shall submit to the 


-——_ 


Joint Chiefs of Staff by 14 December 1960 andon( date  ) of each year 
thereafter the following: 

a. The NSTL, consisting of all installations under attack 
in the SIOP. These installations will be grouped together by 
Target Data Inventory (TDI) major reference number. 

b. The SIOP in a format which can be readily reviewed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the DGZ's selected for various condi- 
tions of warning supplemented with: 

(1) The list of the weapons, delivery forces, and the 
unified and specified commanders furnishing those forces 
programmed for each DGZ. 

(2) The list of the installations under attack by weapons 


assigned to each DGZ. 
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c. An over-all damage assessment summary by country for 
each category of essential enemy resources attacked to include 
the assurance of attaining specified levels of destruction under the 
following assumed conditions for initiation of war: 

(1) U.S. attack with full strategic warning. 
(2) U.S. attack with tactical warning under initial cir- 
cumstances that are reasonably likely to occur. 

d. Advise the Joint Chiefs of Staff as appropriate of any 
ternmporary inability to attain the levels of destruction or neutraliza- 


tion prescribed. 


4. Participating Commands and Forces. The commanders of all 





unified and specified commands shall advise the DSTP of those forces of 
their commands which have an appropriate capability and which are avail- 
able for commitment to the attack of targets on the NSTL and which should 
be included in the SIOP. The inclusion of forces in the SIOP constitutes 


a first priority commitment. 


5. The foregoing responsibilities of the DSTP do not include 
command authority. It is recognized that points of difference involving 
tactics, use of forces, etc., may develop between the commanders of 
unified or spevified cormmands and the DSTP. Such differences will be 
resolved by the DSTP to permit completion of the SIOP and will be 
highlighted in presentation to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their review 
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and approval. 





6. The unified and specified commanders will meet at the 
Headquarters, DSTP, Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, on 14, 15, and 
16 December 1960, to review with the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff the initial NSTL and SIOP. 
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MEMORANDUW FOR THE RECO 
Subj): Meeting with the President on SecDef's Pexze Proposal to 


turn Targetting and the Preparation of Single Integrated 
Operational Plan over to SEEEE SAC 


l. Present: 


The President 

SECDEF Gates 

Deputy SECDEF Douglas 

General Twining 

Admiral Burke 

General Geedpasture Goodpaster 
Colonel Eisenhower 





2. The SecDef, using his written proposal as a guide, discussed 


in general the points in his policy paper only. He did not 
e 


discuss the details contained in bis TAB EXEX C, a copy of which 


I do not have but which was, I think, the directive for preparation 





of the target list and the single integrated operational plan. 


3. GSecDef stated that he had worked on this for a long, 


long 
time with everybody be could think of and be hed @zagus drawn it 


up with the help of Mr. Douglas and General Twining. He said 


that it did not give any Serviceat all the things it wanted. 


ouz jo suoT eto ubrtesz04 
Nd 203 pets tTSseloeds 


For example, the Air Force wanted a CIE strategic command, "} 
aod be did not approve of that. The Army originally wanted to ta 
have the Joint Staff develop the target list but now went along 03 
with this proposal. He repeated the arguments which were used c> 
yesterday on the policy ef bis paper. " 


4. SecDef stated that everybody agreed with this but Admiral 


Burke and that he felt very much concerned about it and had 


asked to see the President. 
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5S. I then used ay bandwritten paper as a basis for discussions 

with the President asd followed it very closely. 

6. The fiscal result after two hours of discussion was that the 
President stated be did sot wast to make a final decision now 

and perhaps later have to revise it just before be left office. He 
did want to make the final decision before be left office if it were 
in any way possible. He ino general agreed with Mr. Gates’ ideas 
but tmat be agreed with my concept that we should try and see 

what it is before a final decision was sade. Gee he ten . 

joint staff and witb the belp of the Unified Commanders is to 

draw up a national target list aod a plan in the same meaaer, ent 
using the same data to present to the Joint Chiefs of Staff by 

the siddle of Novwesaber or first of December. The «2 Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Services, and everybody else will be given an oppor- 
tunity to completely analyze, check and correct this plan. After 
that if there is disagreement, it may be brought before the 
President for a decision again. 

7. Coming back in the car the people from the Departeent of 
Defense wondered how this could be done and I stated by siaply 
ordering the people in there and asking thes to do it. 


COMMENTS : 





I fear there will be attempts to gare the final decision sow 
to do it, and with the idea of making corrections in the procedures 


in three or four sonthea but sot change the sethod. 


8. There were a great many comments most of which I probably 
va tnd 
have forgotten. reeds comments are not in order vf at A OF OOS 
4 


9. First, the President said that thie was apparently anxersy 
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emotional isswe because be could see both from General Twinings 





remarks aod wine that there was emotion iavolwed is this aod he 


hoped that objective sencould arrive at some suswex satisfactory 


ansver. 
not 


10. The President believed that this was/a probles which really 
sbould sek bave coms to hia because be felt it was werely «a 
procedural problesa. He said Burke agrees that there should be 
a pizax Single integrated operational plan and be agreed that 


the people have to follow it. He just disagrees on who sakes it 


a A. 
out. He wants See ene Joint Staff and the SecDef wants sf 


it sade iy BS sac. ; 
Awe hh, 


ll. I said, so, that’s sot quite it. I think that if SAC gases 


there 
tocmeke these two thkeg will be completely different target 


lists and compéetely different operational plans than if the 

Joint Staff makes it. That's one point. The other point is that 

we, the Joint Chiefs, can exercise control and influence sover 

the development of these papers if they are ger nA “Jorar Staff 
they cannot do this if they bse & alo Ga other agency. 

The third point is that I do not believe that all the details 

or routin ¢, timing, Subsidiary targets, ECW and those things 

should bese be included in a fixed rigid plan gade by one coamanver 


for the forces of another commander. I felt that the @e Unified 


Commanders should have some leeway. 


At 
12. he one poiat General Twining said that the Navy would not 


let thie thing work, that we would wreck it. Apparentiy the 


President has been told thie a good sany tises by somebody. 
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I remonstrated and said I thowght thet was an unfair accusations 
but sobody picked it up-dut me, much altbough I think the President 
did perbaps not like it very much. The President talked on all 
sides of the problems at various tisges but obviously wanted to 
agree with Toe Gates as such as be possibly could. He said as 
far as who did it was concermed it didn’t seem to sake any 
difference to Bimuax bia, the Joint Chiefs would be able to check 


it. 





13. tI reexplained the difficulties that the Joint Chiefs would 
bave in checking it and emphasized that if the Joist Chiefs 
organization could not sake the plas out ins the first place 
they would bave great difficulty ia checking it, paxtigduk parti 
culariy if it had to be dome in a burry by the Chiefs thesselves. 
i4. The Presidest was not very such ispressed with the NATO diffi- 
culties I pointed out because they did not have any capability 
now. He _— of course they would want to get into the planning 
“‘ later on pbat can de done somehow no matter what systea we 
adopted.se@ I didn’t bear down on thet-wttber.)u) /Pu/. 
iS. 1 emphasized sany tim es that I felt that Mr. Gates there 
would be a short target list and an operational plan which would be 
Suatity easily followed, but I suspected something considerably 


Gifferent from this aod I thought it was very important that we 





see what came out of it before we buy it. Ve went over—end . 
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@vrer this ground over and over and over again. Wost of ay stuff 
was in the original paper I wrote, repeating it. 
' 16. Tom got awfully close to accusing we of disloyalty. He didn't 
quite say it. I don’t think he sentioned it. Although I's sot 


#0 Sure sow because this happens too efteas often. Not euthd quite 
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disloyalty, it isn't that, it's just that I'm not a member of 


Nate made no bones 
we 


about it. He sagaxax said} Mr. President, unless gam make a 


the team. The Navy is always the shouter. 


decision to do this now, an irrevocable decision, the Navy will 


wreck it. He said if you delay this I am sure Tommy White 


will come over here and not like it at all. Now the President 


took him apart on that a little bit gently. He said he didn't 
see any reason why they couldn't wait and make a final decision 
sometime later. /“1 left all of my notes over with Andy Goodpaster 
and he's going to send them back. I didn't quite read them all 
and he can get them all down in his notes, see some of the points 
I didn't make. I didn't quite get finished. fer enanpie shen 

The discussion got so hot I never came back to the paper. 


14. Goodpaster never entered into the argument. He never does. 


Mr. Douglas entered into the argument. Everybody did, all three 
beelga- 


of them did. I have forgotten what points especially made, 27 up 


but—*—tistere that SAC has this great capability. Of course Polaris 
entered into it. Service positions entered £mek into it. 
‘tS. The President insisted over and over again we've got to have 

a Single plan and people have got to follow it. Don't you agree 
with that, Burke? Yes, sir, Mr. President, I do agree with it, but 
the plan has got to be right. It can't be detailed and it’s got 

to be made with the full realization of the other things that have 
to be done other than this, and to do these things most efficiently 
on@ there must be enough teauaguiefs leeway left to the commandess 
So that they do Ghem most efficiently, but certainly you are 


absolutely correct. There must be a list of targets which must 


be struck at a certain specific time. 
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4S The President made the point that all he was looking for 





was the first Strike. He said this is the first strike, the 
first 24 hours. After that of course the Unified Commanders 
must use their forces the way they see fit under the direction 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs. 

20-. I thought a couple of times that Tom implied that they had 
to get somebody, if people were objective, they would accept his 
plan, that's what he was really saying. People who didn't accept 
the plan were not objective, too much Service bias. Nate picked 
up right after that and talked about the awful Navy. I thought 
sure ‘there goes the sbipsar. I was just about ready to say if 
that is your opinion then obviously --amr-te-sc-poesttion, | shouldn't 
be here!" I just started to say it. I counted and I didn't, but 
it very nearly came out. Maybe I should Euzes have. That was 
pretty serious. 

22. We have got to get the word around somehow that the Air 
Force is wrecking the hell out of this joint. This is one of 
thea. Either you do it ma ay way or I won't play. That's the 
Air reove, one itaooumn got their way completely on this, 
except for this one thing — the final decision is not made yet. 
That's the only thing we got and we've got to throw some of our 
very best people in this because this decision Tom Gates, 
Douglas and Twining have all made up their minds akgset absolutely 
mhat they will do in January no matter what decision is made. 
They talked about it. the think doesn't work in January, then 
what should we do, get a new SAC comaander{ Maybe it's the man.’ 


That's not it. Douglas said that. 
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22. The President listened. I really don't know whether I 


made the points well or not. There's no doubt about it, trere 


wea-—e-tittiv charge because after two hours you get tired of 
clawing your way up the cliff over and over again. 

rt 
2%. I think the President was the only there who would listen 
at all. The other people, they just don't want to see-I's 
afraid. Our and, now is to get this paper ready. I suspect 
they'll call a special meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

. 


4 
Gates and Twining will probably go over cosa, Ub Aton everything 


down that you can. The only thing I care about is the final 
auni'd. ad Fa 


result, ve +hiething-erttret—bawe the final decision made 


ote A + a 


until 4h! bes been tested i and analyzed by every 
egency that knows how to os“tee everybody that wants to do it, 

Tf the Joint Chiefs of Staff want to do this thing, they can do 

it, but it must be done quickly. So we've got to get our corps 

of experts here and this is the most important thing we've got, ky, 
Not to tear it to pieces. We want to lmake this thing work 

because if it does work, it will be helpful but I don't think 


it can work, Sut if it does God bless us, let's make it work, 


but thie thteg-- What I didn't say to Twining was: Supposing this 
thing is tend lousy and I think it will be and-of-course in January, 
GF that the reason why you don't want to give it a geast trial, 
that you want to make the decision | +} because you feel you don't 


At ; 
want to let, Ss the niger. of day. I am afraid I used ay quota 


Ad ele tinah 
of mercy t. which ie all right. I think he took 
the only decision he could take under the circumstances because 


he could not decide to throw this into the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


He could not have decided that with the Secretary of Defense, 


ee 


7 
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the Deputy Secretary of Defense and the Chairman all against it. 
What disappointed me a little bit was he used im so many of their 


arguments back in trying to persuade me. 


20. I came away with the same opinion I bad when I went in there. 


I didn't get mad. Nobody got mad. Twining got a little emotional. 


i7 
26. Captain Aurand, who had been present at the debrief, made 


the following comments: I think one of the most important points 


is this business of-thées is just the first strike, fros there on 





the Unified Commands do their own planning and agiexthka also 
consideration must be given in the initial plan for this posture 


that it will leave and which the Unified Commanders will be left. 





Swining cannot ignore that. It can't be that all out.s 


I know that's a techniques. 
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Subj: Conversation with Mr. Gates on the preparation of 
the NSTL and SIOP, 15 Aug 60 


l. I asked for an audience with Mr. Gates at 1345 on Monday. 


2. I told Mr. Gates that I had heard enough rumors in regard 
to my attitude and the Navy's attitude to warrant explaining 
directly to him what my attitude was so that there would be 
no doubt whatever in his mind. In addition to the rumors, 
there was a Smear campaign started against Burke and against 
4 the Navy which was as yet in the generating stage. Nothing 
serious bad come up yet. They were just laying the ground- 
work. This was evident in the papers over the weekend. The 
papers by themselves would not have caused me any concern but 
I was warned by one of my friends in the newspaper business 
who called up and asked what was the campaign going on against 
Burke. What had I done? What was I So uncooperative about? 
Why was not I a teamplayer? He thought I was a teamplayer. 

I told hia I did not know what it was all about whereupon he 
Said I just wanted to let you know there are stories that are 
being spread which you should know about. 


oweteg ees 


3. I told Mr. Gates that because of thesegories I wanted 
bim to know directly that although I did not agree one damned 
bit with his decision and the President's support of bis de- 
cision, the decision was made and I the Navy would support fy 
- it. I told him that he should kn om his past experience . 
and that I was disconcerted first -/when General Twining was 
talking to the President and stated that the only reason this 
fo | ing wouted not work would be that the Navy would not want to 
~ff make it work. As he would remember, I replied that if this 
plan were put into effect and it failed, it would not fail 
because the Navy would not try to make it work but because 
some other group did or because the system itself was wrong. 
Also I was concerned when I had heard rumors that Mr. Gates 
had made statements and I think he had made them to me too, 
that he expected to hear reverberations from the Navy on this, 
that he expected to be crucified by the Navy, and other simi- 
lar things. I said be ought to know better than that. The 
Navy was not going to do any such thing, although naturally 
there would be great disappointments and there would be some 
comment but there was not going to be any general attack on 
Mr. Gates. 
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4. Mr. Gates said he really did know that, but that he 
particularly did not mean the leadership of the Navy. He 

knew that we would Support the decisions that were made if 

we accepted the decision at all. If we were to fight we would 
fight above board. However, he said that he had had great 
experience since be had been in the Secretary of Defense 
office. There had been many occasions when subordinate people 
in all Services kept fighting for their own Services against 
the decisions of the Secretary of Defense. I Said that I 

did not know about that. I didn’t think the Navy was really 
very much involved in that sort of business. Before the 
decision was wade, that could be true. There would be pre- 
sentations which all the Services would put on to favor 

their own projects and that sort of business. 





5S. I again repeated that I wanted Mr. Gates to know exactly 
where I stood, that I had taken this thing to the President 
aithough I knew when I asked to see the President that the 
President would have to stand by the Secretary of Defense's 
basic decision. What I wanted to do then was to impress 
upon the President and upon the Secretary of Defense, and 
everybody else two things. First, the responsibilities of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They had to know what they were 
doing. They had to get into the basic data. They had to 
have the basic data available to em. They had to analyze 
the NSTL and the SIOP. They had to be able to do this cos- 
pletely, thoroughly and in any way it might turn out to be 
most convenient to do it. This meaut that all data, raw 
data, finished data, working data, everything else had to 
be made available to e JCS in the event the JCS wanted it. 
ait tom ae Jes. 

6. Wr. Gates said I certainly had made that point clear 
enough. And he agreed with it. He was sure the President 
understood it. The President had said that in different 
words himself when talking about the means of doing this. 


7. I then said the second reason why I wanted to take this 
to the President was to prevent a snow job. I knew that Wr. 
Gates expected a reasonable target list and a reasonable 
Operational plan to come out of this organization. I did 
not think it would come out unless extraordinary efforts 
were taken. I meant to take those extraordinary efforts. 
And I wanted to make Sure that everybody knew that those 
extraordinary efforts would be necessary and that was one 
of the reasons why I wanted to make sure that all of the 
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data would be available for checking. What I was afraid of 
was that the atomic weapoos requirements and the force 
levels, the disposition of forces, the whole budget pro- 
cedure could be changed radically if these documents were 
not well analyzed, studied not only by the Joint Chiefs but 
also by the Unified Commanders. 


8. Wr. Gates agreed with this thoroughly. 


9. He then said that one of the reascns and by no means the 
least reason why he wanted to get this thing done now was 
because of what he was afraid was coming in the next Admin- 
istration regardless of who was dected. He said that this 
would permit the Joint Chiefs to get hold of SAC. He was 
gOing to speak to General Power in very barsh terms. He 

did not like Power. He was going to tell Power exactly 

what he thought and exactly what Power would have to do in 
order to make this thing reasonable and to make it work. He 
also said that this procedure would permit the Navy and the 
other Services, but mostly the Navy because the Navy had 

the most to lose, to escape from a more radical reorganiza- 
tion later on. He thought that unless something were done 
now that we would surely be faced with a strategic command 

in which SAC or the Air Force would take command of the Naval 
delivery units sometime in the future. He thought this 
decision he had made would prevent that. He said that per- 
haps in two years from now the Navy would feel like giving 
him a Guggenheim Medal. I said that perhaps that was correct 
if it came out the way he expected it to come out which I was 
going to try to make it do, he should have a Guggenheim Medal. 
The thing that I was still afraid of was that there was a 
long road ahead, and a lot of turning-off paths, a lot of 
Slippery places and I was stili fearful that SAC would get 
hold of a budget in such a way that nobody could reexamine 


it. 
Athy Bush 
ARLEIGH BURKE 
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SUBJECT: Discussion at the 453th Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 
Wedsosday, Septexder 7, 1960 


resent at the 455th NSC Mecting were the President 
States, presidias; the “Scerstary 0 f State; she Asti 
2 Defense (Doocias); and the Director, Crfics of Ct: 


Mobiiticatios. Also >rese ” as the scetin= ame si7%. 


,o% & 


2 « 
Coumsil actions Selow wers <b2 Secreter; of <ha Trsccury; the 
Actin; Director, Euresa se 2 tha Suiges; a= she Sicrstasy sc? Commerce 


(astvendins Sor Tte=s 3 a 


2 
asd ae ~eséias c3 e2¢ 
7] 
4 


24 asé participasins in astics ca ites 5). 
3 vere tre Ctais-——, Avcuis cuersy Comaise- 
$208; txe Cuaiscan, J nie?s & Sats = @ Sa seeNee o> Cental 
Intelligence; t=e Actin 2 

the Assistant to the Presicexct; tae Soecia: pee per. +0 the Presi- 
Gent for Natiozusl Security Affairs, for Sciesse anc Techsology, and 
for Security 0; perations Ccosdi=zatios; Assista=s Secretary of State 

esare C. Suits; Assistacs Secretcry of Defense vchu A Irwin, IT; 
the Assistant Walte Eouse St-22 Soesetary3 Tas AS2istect Waite Eouse 
StaZz Secretary; the istizz Dxecutive Secretazsy (Sogc3), BSC; and 
Ms. Rotert 3. Jozasea, usc. * , 


llows & sumciury of the discsussic= ét sae seeting and 
<5 takes. 
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4. CIVILIAN FrADDESS 3AS= 
(NSC Action io. 2lli-c; NSS 5906/1, paregrarh 59; NSC Acticas 
os. 2l3l-c ané 2254; NSC $912, Part 4) 


Governor Boezgh becan his presentation by susmairizicg the pro- ~ 
visions of Paragraph 59-b of NSC 5906/1 (Basic setiozsi Security 
Policy) and thea took up each of the elements centiosed in thet para- 
graph in turn. In his discc.sion Governor Eoesn also referred to 
the satioznal plan for civil defense anc deferse cobiiization which 
is supported by 7ivty state plans, 2400 community ené county plass, 
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and 240 cetropolitan area plans. Ee saig that the national plan 
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that Congressicn2l ap>roval of aéainistrative cotchicg funds 
for civil defense will uske available $1 xillion per month end 
will materially improve civil celcnse at the state and local 
level. 


civil defexse progres, Goverzor Hcegh 
S scmz of the conclusicas o2 WSSG (Weapons 
: oe) Study Mo. 45. In particular be called 
the Counsil’s a<ton %© the conclusion that, wits an essused 
sond-esanten actacxz y= U.S. and assuzing no shelters end no 
anti-Icst systes, 97 waili! fom casualties woulé occur. With the 
Dest possible anti-ICHl systes ‘ut co shelters, casualties vould 
be 68 million. Zowever, vith fallout shelters and no anti-ICex 
systez, casualties vould be 14 niliion. The report concluded 
that the effect of falicut shelters in protectizg the U.S. pora- 
lation vas far core sicaificant tra active Gefesse alose, woi.e 
tie two cocsined would Se still better. 


anne a ch 
Syste=s Svains 


' 
5 


Covernor Soegh Cescrited the steps thet bod teen taken to 
implesont the precent fallout shelter jolicy. Ze noted that the 
information and trainings prozram bad been accelercted and that 
$60 willion worth of <szlevision and caéto tice hed been provided 
et a cost of only $900,000 to the Govermcent. Ee briefly des- 
crited the edult education program. Ez pointed cut thet sacnple 
surveys indicate that 25 per ceat of the population can te ede- 
quately protected against fallout in existing batidings without 
stractaral colification. Ez moted that research bad been acseler- 
ated. He stated that over 200 prototype dual-use shelters ere 
being comstrusted and that the FY 1961 tuczet provided funds to 
coz-“ete this prototype program. Governor Hoess said that incor- 
poration of fallout shelters in federal bulicinss wes en essential 
aspect of federal leadership and exa=ple upéer existing policy but 
Congress bas failed to support <his aspect of the precran. Ee 
noted that federal loam es” grant programs, such es those of the 
Veterans A‘sinistration and the Federal Fousing Adninistration (and 
a nucber of others), cam now be used to assist shelter construction. 


Goversor Eoegh stated that a Calle> Poll hat shown ‘uct 71 per 
cent of the Acerican people favor fallout sselters a=4 55 per cent 
bad indicated that they would be wiiiing to construct Zallout skhel- 
ters at their own expense up so & cost of $505. Sizce fallout shel- 
ters can be built for $100-$360, this perceatag: coulé Se increased 
to $0-60 per cent. Governor Boegh stated thst tbe construcsion 
materials industry bad Sszen belpful in precoting the shelter progras. 
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Governor Eoegh exphasized that without feceral leadership and 
exanple, the national shelter policy would not sccceed. Congressional 
support for the prograz has been less than expected at the tine the 
policy was adopted; Congress bad approved less than one-third of the 
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funds requested. Eowever, Governor Ecegh believed that the 
policy will eventually produce the desired results. It might 
be necessary, bowever, to stimnlate action by more funds for 
education and by more incentives. 


Governor Boegh pointed out that when an enemy attack is 
detected, we can today warn 376 critical points in the U.S. within 
fifteen seconds. This was being expanded to 460 points. Our goal 
in radiological cefense is at least one federal monitoring station 
in each of the three thousand counties by the end of 1963. We sow 
bave sore thas 1500 such stations. 


Tarning sext to support of the ailitary logistics tase, 
Governor Hoegs stated that while the goals of the military logis- 
tics program bsd not yet been tracslated into detailed industrial 
requiresents, it was clear that overall indcstrial capacity was 
sufficient to meet silitary demands in all situations short of 
general nuclear var. 


Governor Hoegs then briefly discussed the status of the stock- 
pile and manpover programs and stated that be vould deal vith that 


aspect of the mobilization program relating to support for foreign. 
econozic policies in compection vith the last ites on the 















progres, 
bowever, is presently being restudied. The $3.6 million in the FY 
1961 budget to begin the protection program a 
, meanviile, is teing placed on the 
Governor Hoegh noted that construction < ces- 
ver on the first of the underground regional control centers. He 
stated that $212 million in cedical supplies vere dispersed in 43 
federal warehouses or pre-positioned in the states and local comuni- 
ties. Studies indicated that these supplies had a high probability 
of survival. Ee referred to the President's approval of a new plan 
covering requirements for medical supplies estizated at $723 million. 


Concluding sis presentation, Governor Hoes: returned to the fall- 
out shelter program. He stated that the basic elesents underlying 
our present policy vere sound an¢é vorkable. I: was too early to 
Geucmstrate their success or failure. Ee again exphasized the in- 
of federal example. Without it, be stated, a core forceful 
aen4 ope isvolving a greater degree of federal financial re- 
ty would be required. 


The President referred to Governor Le Gescriptioa of the 
stockpiling prog-am and asked whether the stockpiles, in particular 
those of strategic aetals, vere located outside the population centers. 
Governor Hoegh stated they were located in 240 communities. Mach of 
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the materiel, be said, vis in the erea is vbich it woulé be pro- 
cessed; moch.of i+ wos is or adjoining a city. The Presidest 
expressed the view that the stockpiles ought to te evay from the 
cities and that they did not constitate mguch of a reserve if they 
were in the cities. 


Wo. Gray potsted out that existing policy called for construc- 
tion of fallout sbeiters in new feferal bulldicgs bat that it ex- 
cluded silitasy builiinss. 7% wes sot clear, Kr. Gray stated, 
Woetber we bad pisss for inclusion of such shelters ic cilitery 
construction. Is response, Governor Eoegh said that Secretary 
Cates bed on July 25 issucd a policy which was in line with the 
policy on not-silitcry construction. It provides for surveys and 
for incorporatica of shelters is silitery belldiocs as funds are 
evailablie. Secretary Douglas observed that so funds beve bees 
evailadle for this purpose although they had been requested. Gov:>nor 
Boesh said that the sew DoD policy was belpful exé could be quoted 
is €ealinzgs wits Coagress. 


Toe Presicent inquired as to vbether Governor Esegh thoasht 
it would be helpfal if be vere to balld « shelter is bis ows boos. 
He referred to previous discussion of this question and to the pos- 
sibility that such estica aight just scare the Aznerican people. 
Governcos Boegh expressed tu2 viev that such acticoe would So helpful 
in sticulaticg the pecple to teke action. Ee noted that Price 
Minister Diefentaker is building himself a shelter ané so are tventy- 
five goversors. Sesretsry Douglas soted ths: the President had on 
other occasions raiseé questions es to the effect of the U.S. adoptica 
of a cajor shelter progres on our allies. This, Secretery Douglas 
observed, was a Cifficult question to ansver. The President stated 
that if the prog-am were on a compulsory basis, the effects vould be 
bed but that es long as it was on the basio of federal leadership and 
example, vith the people taking responsibility for shelter construc- 
tion, the effects would not be adverse. He asked whether Sweden did 
pot have a large sbelter progres. Governor Toezh said that seven 
countries require that oebelters be included in all sultiple-fanily 
avweliings. | 


Secre.ary Douglss asked vhether we could really ex>ect much | 
progress in the shelter progres vitbout scce fetera. cssistance. 
Governor Hoegh expressed the view that we could. if Congress pro- 
vided funds for fallosat shelter. .o sew federal balldings, ‘it would 
be the signal to the American people to go to work. Many were bullding 
sbelters already. As in¢astry gets et this prov.:c end gets its sales | 
force out all over the country selling shelters, there would be a con- 
sicerabdle increase in shelter construction. 

. ! 

Mr. MeCone inquired vbetber toere vas not a Duresu of the Budget 

policy vbich prevented construction of shelters in feceral buildings. 
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Mr. Staats pointed out that the House Comittee bad vrittes iste 
legislations @ prohibition of shelter construction is federal 
buildings. Thus, eves voere the Govermeont hed funds evalladiec, 

it coulé mot use thes for this purpose. Is response to es ingsiry 
froz Mr. MoCone, Mr. Staats in@icated that this prohibitics applied 
mot Just to 1951 nosey but to all federal funds. ‘The Presiéest ob- 
served that if we bed a real scare, it would be icteresting to see 
wat these sace conrress™2c vould say about shelters. Goversor 
Eoegh observes <at the Senate always went along vith the Adzisis- 
tration om these matters but that the House hed been very erditrary. 
Mr. Gray cote’ that Congress bed not neglected to construct shelters 
in sew Congressional bulliditogs. Secretary Douglas stated that there 
mc oe vider ecceptacce of the idea of shelters is the cilitary ser- 
vices today than one, two or three years ago. What vorried the a2ili- 
tary was the crecibility of our Ceterrest woes the U.S. cat ecco 
little to protest (+s ove popuiatica. 


Tbere was soce discussion of Goversor Hoegh's reference to the 
fact that surveys indicated that 25 per cent of the populaticsa coulé 
be protected froa fallout im existing buildings. Mr. MsCone asked 
if these bullédinss vere properly sealed. Governor Eoegh said that 
they were atequste. In the course of this d4iscassica, Governor Hoegh 
stated thet if Congress would provite funds for surveys of existing 
structures, locel goveraconts would provide supplies to stock thes. 
Governor Ecegh noted that Goserel Mills had developed « processed 
foo4,e gallon can of vhich would cost $2.50 asd would provide one 
person sufficient food for two weeks. He also noted that the best 
examples of fallout sheiters tere in Kancas and Oxlaboca VWoere people 
bed suffere<. fros cyclones and where they vere constructing cyclone 
shelters that were also good fallout shelters. In respomse to @ ques- 
tion from the President, Governor Boech indicated thxt 18 taches of 
concrete or two feet of earth were nc. cccsidered ateguste protection 
froz fallout. Previcusly two feet of concrete or three feet of earth 
were considered to be necessary. This difference arose fron the fact 
that earlier studies bed indiceted that a dosage of 75 roentgens wuld 
cause iliness whereas recent tests indicated that it toox 200 roentgens 
to produce illzess. 


The National Securi.y Council: 


Discussed the subject, im the light of ex oral presentations 
wy the Director, Office of Civil and Decssse Mobilisation, 
based upon a report prepared pursuant to 45 Action Ko. 2ij.-¢ 
ana the forthconing annual report om the status of the civil 
and defense mobilization program as of Jane 30, 1960. 
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S. U.S. DPORT CCCETITION AS EXEC@LIFIZD BY CASTS UDER 
section & oF 722 a AGPEESEOETS EXTSUSION ACT OF 1958 
{Hse Action so. 2156-b-(15); Meno for Use froc Executive 
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Goverso> Es2ya's presentation waz tased upcs the reference 
cenorapt=s of July 12, 1960. Wben Govermor Eoe ss baé coocladed 
bis sressstatios, Secretary Eerter observed tac= th2 =xic3.ises 
developed by Of> wore very good and that extrcoréi=ary good 
sense bed bern chovm in the execication of thece cases. Secretary 
Meeller stated stat be a-reed Rp agen with Governor Zoegh's 
report asé noted that « oe ¢ ¢ the cases that bo4 been brought 
unter Sectics 6 should Exve been brougat as escape clsease acticas 
Ie fact, they te4 Seen nenne QS escape clause cases at the sace 
tine that they were brocstt utter Sectica & as a device for setting 
estics is ose area or the otner. 


The National Security Couneil: 

@. Discussed the subject, is the iigst of an cral presen- 
tatica by the Director, Cifice of Civil ané Defens 
Mobilisation, vesed om the enclosures to tu2 reference 


‘ 
. > , 

> nt 
cecoraséus of omy 12, i960. 


®. Concurreé generaliy ic the guicelises Waich the Director, 
~ Office of Civil and Defense Mobilisation, <2s applied ia 
raking ¢eteruinations unéer Section & of the Trace Agree- 
cests Extension Act of 1958. | 
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Svuist: Ve. S. Policy oa Continental ocfcrs 
1. The first ites before ite Comcil is a Discussion Paper cabcitted by 
ths P3 o2 ths sub‘cst of Continsctal Bsiense. Te purpose of tho paper is to 
srovids thea basis for adiscs:: cn ty tho Council of factors vhich in tha 
etek of th: 23 row2it2 = > -sssoss:et of our Continental Defonsa Frolicy. 
5 


20 tls Oh oJ Care hdl = in t..2 Jiscassion Paves cix gucstions, sace 

“v3 an inportant Ssaring on recor en 2atiors 
waich . the 2 wll Tut “at a Later cata ior sxwcifis rovisioas of tie stateeat 
of J. 5. Policy oa Caitinental Usfersa grosently scot forth in 35> "5202/1. 


> oot sa om *2 as 4 @ . ae ~& one SM ae Annet oA t 
2. ia layiczs the nooltie:te fom the questions ocbsequcatiy <scit «6th is 
+ tows nant * “ as T™ Saw emer ere tna” & 7. e* sad TT . Pod 
5 eg > s2u: ype.» . ‘ Ses — ~ _- ~—— pl > woe OX ~_— as ~S a4 ohne | Tri a Seca | sre 
. t at So ae 448 S8 ae £ o— as ~% . ® > Cae aa nat b+4 
wwiteto wr sAcdabevecs om «oe ee | sen } > >a ~~ thew } anG <3 ys Ss Ss we Ss. 
a x : ’ °, 2 a® 


3.9 6 2 os «« - —- DV 2 n* me 2 « 
HOLAC203 a8 Ca pasebatses a & ocaring oa the sud 


of ths Papas, it can do rised in briefest fashion es Lollozss 
ont Continental Sefense Polley was acopted curing a 
t -atel tober force was the primary threat to the 


nestection of oar rotclictosy cop.cility basel on the Torth icerican Continent, 


cod that eeriod is drovinz te an ord. (By the ond of 1960 the Soviet IC% 

threat will pate Pew & srava tavoat to J. S. netropolit= aress << by 1351 

st sill pr2sots on ostracely Caizersus threat to Sic SocdSor Bascs, ICS! sites 
a4 co:xvzand installations -- and in a few years tho principal threat will be 


~—_— - 


Soviet ics. is, cacrlorsnted by a icix of heavy and cadiun bocibcrs, incroasod 
matbors of calrerinc-lausc.ad ballistic uissiles, and possibly crise type 
missiles.) 
b. Ths atrent of asjor Sovict ICS! eanability, and a consoquent 
roguctioa in ths rslisbdility of our early wersing capas-lity, raiss = question 
as to the continuing valicity of those provisions of proscas pol. icy voich 
are soarel to concege t: st attac: vorming would poral. the launching of 

t portion of cur Sic forse before its ducteeshien | on tho grounds 
would provide the lesd tice roquirod for alerting key wilitasy forcess; vould 
port ths aking of desisions ty koay officials and ths co=ucmication of 
those decisions; and would alloy tine for evecauction end relocation of tha 
civilian population. 


a 


2 =ESCOvEr, the prosant policy plsces prodcxinant exphasis on active 
defenses a3 coapared wel sascive ¢afs:ses ior the protection of cur soteliateuy 
capsbility snd our posmulation. Tha P5°s sasor eussests that continued pre- 
Cominant e=phesiz on active over sassive defenses 33 gnect +40% RaW. It is 
reflected in the Diccussion Paper that the &: provsients viszal Aiiced in 1953 
for our active dofencs asainst nuclocr attack have not materialisod — quite 


; 


to the contrary, it is reported trat our aajor active Poe 1563 sycste2 spy 
heer stie missiles now unter rosonceh ond tg rund C357; %S-2503) vould not 
mrodsco an operatisnsl syste: within the next 19 years, Sarring Salsdumens 


brosx-tt soachs. 
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a ad. Therefore, t.s 73 Ins taken a prolininary look <* our precsoat 
Continental pow # Policy ia tho light of seemet a + estiactes of an i-zincat 
Soviet ISH capability, ani an ths li: *ht of our octzal azd potcatial capabili- 
tics and wulnerabdilitics, ani <3 3 re Zalt the ?3 hes blosie? out the six 
evostions which apocar on pace 1 of ths Discussion Paper and aro sabsequently 
iscsssod at coxa leasth in ths Fapsr. I vill read the questions as backcround 
Li red ee of Defense. Tas Defense 


—_— ee ee eae ee 


to a prosentation which wili 52 us 2e yy t 

preseatatio S92 will adiross itself to o:est » 2, ana 6, and roferoaco 
vali bo be = cats to Sucstion 5. aiter tho or sonbeiame . sail cs.i3 back te 
Questions 4 and 5. 


ee « 


3. CALL Ci the Scerctary of Setense to introdaca the Selense presentation. 











4% (After the De s0268_Prgsereakieys I would lixe new to rofer briefly 

te Muestions 4 and 5 of tn2 Ciscassicon « Papet waleh wore not dealt +ith in 
tho Sefsnse presentations 

Ozestion 7s. 4 Ths dSackcround cf this question is set forth ia 
saragraphs 49 tnurousa $5 of sha Discussion Paper, bezinning o2 pace 15. 
Tha basic eonsidoration is that our “low key” shelter policy was adopted on 
ts preaise that inprovel actize éntense was attainable — an expectation 
wich is ansareatly r.5% to be rerliscod for at lenst 10 years insofar as an 
anti-icsM syster nserned. The cucstion posed is whother there showld 


save. Sy vee. &3 Lens) — 
te a substuntiul 3 inererse of ¢ ris) usis on provi acing f-s:: shelters for 
the civilian popal atioa, or waster there sould be a continustion of the 
pressat “low *:cj* aggro. wie alles for in current naticaal policy on “icasures 
to Carry Out the Concost of Shsltor* (5¢ 5237/2). 





ee "2. 5. Tro dactsroucd of this question is prosent<< in 
pont ye craghs 66 throughs 63 of thé Dissussion Paper, besiantig oa pose 20. 
involved <a this qusetien are the concepts in present policy which call for 
contumity | of yartine Goverment functions th ugh relocation te hardenod 
sites by those iw surviv an initial sissile attack, and Chair continusé 
functioaing under cireunstences charcctsrzisod wv pocssicle loss of co:mmmnications 
and cozzand perconnsl. Unless sonson> wishes to express viess cn this subject, 

he Council will note thot OCOY is stucyanz this question. 





> 


S. Pertans the Co anes voud now lixe to acéysss itcslf to the questions 
posed on pase i of the Discussioa Pesor, and —_ ralatad >revisions of the 
proposed Record of Action chick is betors 


Qnestion Mo. 2. Is thsro discussion on this cussion? 
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Cuestion Mo. 2. Is there discussion on Question “so. 2? Tae Conncil 
vill note that parars; phe of the sooposed Record of "Acts 62 comtoaplates = 

study ty ths Soport-ent,_of Defense oa this subject; and the cvbnicsion of 

a report which tould/iAéluded in ths anrial report on the ctatus of the . : 
military progrox NY : 
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soctioa uns alindc? to in tks precontation 
g reste’ in pa paragwapa d d of th 

at I would conter 14th the 

lings tho pcwposal for s stud 


oy the Defense De —o sve au 
nzo>0sed Record of Action, wie 
Prosideat ani the Secsot=ry of 
rolating to the zattecr. 





Crostic3 So. %. Ia these cisoussica o1 thés qusctisn? Tks Comcil 
will note ¢ that p33 SRAISA 2 OL hd powposes Nesord of Lctisn contamlates 
that Ol is to soview to Sall-out ccltser nolic7 and wili sopoc% ~tosress 
of the ssosraa in an corly rsjort Us Vomisil. 


here Ciscsaccion on this qusstisa? Tt +412 bo 
S io: 2a >sssi ccc mt of Action rofers to the carreat 
monk on ton of tho sadioct by GI Jor ceo in tha > cries of Continental 
Dotaccs plicy. 





< iextins 20 S: is those discussion on tits eucstion? Tris sadject 
| Record of Action. in tris comoctica, 
- = * 7 ' 

Ie erence ths tC oteczvash | 2 of th: Zocor’ of Action be rovised to rexd: “xctod ! 
* xy test + Mich involvos Cestroyens a satclictsa oe o3203 vo.iclo should 

s ana’ « Asut socsifle frssicc sit at are v21.° . 
hoe Prccose Tek arty | ee ee ee ao . 


6. It sdll bs xcted tht the Siscucsica Pax 

’ Intermal Security provicisns of Uentinc: 

\ . sepesat aly cozsié=re2 in ths 72), rov the pn 
(which have alrcaly tcoa revised Jollowing ¢ 


= C223 noe incl ae the 


evisions "dealing vith Port Security 
sparate consideration by the Council), | 
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\. 
September 28, 1960 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL = 

° 

SUBJECT: U. S. and Allied Capabilities for Limited 2 
Military Operations to 1 July 1962 a9 

3 
REFERENCES: A, Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, a 
subject: "Capabilities of Forces for ®t 
(- Limited Military Operations", dated aw 
June 18, 1956 fF 
oe B. NSC Action No. 1934 - 
a& 
a) 
° 
" 


The enclosed study on the subject, prepared by an Inter- 


| departmental Study Group consisting of representatives from the De- 
partments of State and Defense and the Central Intelligence Agency, 
puresvent to agreement between the heads of these agencies and the 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, is 
transmitted herewith for discussion by the National Security Council 


at ite meeting on Thureday, October 6, 1960. 
ecole, 
JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secre 
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ec: The Secretary of the Treasury 

The Director, Bureau of the Budget 

The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
; The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff ' 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT spel 
FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFPAIRS | on 
TA 


SUBJECT: Study of "Capabilities for Limited Military 
Operations” 





Transmitted herewith for the information of the 
National Security Council is the interagency study, "United 
States and Allied Capabilities for Limited Military Opera- 
tions to 1 July 1962,” prepared in accordance with the 
agreements reached between our respective offices. This 
paper is the product of a special study group composed of 
representatives from the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Central Intelligence Agency. While 
it has not been given formal Departmental or Agency clear- 
ance, it has been presented before the Armed Forces Policy 


Council and discussed by the undersign-’ 


tTe1t04 


all) 





This work differs from the limite. war dy of 1958 
in several important respects. It takes into _ count new 
developments and capabilities to 1 July 1962 aw revises 
certain assumptions made in 1958, particularly with respect 
to the use or non-use of nuclear weapons by the opposing 
sides in limited military operations. Also, greater 
ettention is given to logistic capabilities and implica- 
tions, and thus its scope is considerably broadened, 


nm 
4 
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The study examines the capabilities for the next two 
years of U. S. and Allied forces to conduct limited mili- 
tary operations in certain hypothetical situations, employing 
only those weapons systems now in the armed forces inventory 


or rapidly approaching that status. 


Since the situations considered have not been war- 
gamed and are admittedly based on hypothetical but possi- 
dle circumstances, the conclusions should not be considered 
as definitive or restrictive either with respect to future 
policy actions or in determining the size and nature of 
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United States forces required for limited military opera- 
tions. Nevertheless, the conclusions are important because 
they indicate certain strengths and weaknesses in U. 5S. 

and Allied capabilities and highlight certain issues of 

@ policy nature which affect those capabilities. 


In thie context it is a useful and meaningful docu- 
ment. 


(s/LIVINGSTON. 1. MERCHANT (s/THOMAS S-_GATES 
For The ecretary of State retary of Defense 


_ 
rector of Centr 
Intelligence 
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UNITED STATES AND ALLIED CAPABILITIES FOR LIMITED 
MILITARY OPERATIONS TO 1 JULY 1962 


I—INTRODUCTION 


A. AUTHORITY FOR STUDY 
1 An enteragency study of U S$ and alled capabuletees for lmeed military operations was conducted in 1958 
pursuant to NSC actions 1642¢(4), 1844, 1881, and 1954. Subsequently, i @as agreed berween the Secretaries 
of State and Detense, che Durector of Cenmeral Intelligence and the Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affaers chat thes study should be periodually revsewed and evaluated In conversations and exchanges 
of correspondence during 1999 among che principals concerned, # was agreed that a compiete revision should 
be made, borh to account for new developments and to adjust certain assumptions made im the first study, 
particularly as to the use of non-use of nuclear weapons by the oppowng sides um lemered military operations 
Greater attention was given to logistic emplications mm che present study, and thus its scope was considerably 
broadened 
2. Of the 12 geographic areas considered mm the 1998 study, the Seate and Defense Departments agreed on 
five (Korea, Quemoy/ Marsu/Tarwan, tran, Berlen and Laos/Cambodia/Vietnam) as suitable for more extensiv: 
study. Draft eerms of reference for the study were then drawn up ly the Joust Chiefs of Stall and approwed ; 
by the Secretanes of Stare and Defense Later, the terms of reference were agreed to by the Special Assistant ' 


{ } to the President for National Security Affaus and che Special Assistant to the President for Science and Tech- 
nolngy The terms of reference, including the assumprions and scope of the study, are appended as Enclosure 
"A Lad 


B. PROCEDURES OF STUDY 
1. An imeerdepartmental srudy group. was established euth representation from Stare, Defense (JCS, ISA and 
DR&E) and CIA Although the principal from each particaparing agency drew upon the full resources of bis 
agency, and although meetings were attended by experts on various functional topics and gengraphu areas. this 
report represents the views of the mrerdepartmental study group and does not conseture the official poserion of 
any of che partcepating agencies 
2 The following procedures were used on developing the scenarios, of screpts, for each of the five geographic 
arcas considered in the study the study group met as a whole to develop general outlines from which the Scare 
Department drafted a scrupt on the politwal stuacion grving rise to the lmsted military operations =Thes was 
then examined by the group as a whole and when approved in draft, farmed the bases for rhe scrept on mubetary 
* actions prepared by che Jomt Staff Following these cwo steps, the study group made necessary revisions and 
adjustments and then further developed the pobrtical and military seruation um the light of such factors as enemy 
mmrentions, international (onchuding Communist Bloc) reactions and alhed support CIA drafted that portion 
of the study dealing with mternarional reactions Once the basu scropt had heen prepared and approved by 
the study group, the conclusions were wrirten by the group as a whole 
3. An effort was made by all members of the commourtee to reflect insofar as possible the views of thew agencies 
Although the widest possible coordination was achieved, no effort was made to abtaim formal agency clearances 
for the study priot to ts completion. Where there were divergencies of views, the matter was resolved in the 
hghe of the consensus of the study group 


C. SCOPE OF STUDY 


1. The baric assumptions of the study are set forth im the terms of reference appended m1 Enclosure “A” 
©) However, t should be nored that che study had to be conducted within certam artificial lms For example, 
tach seruation had to provide the occasion for U S$ hemered military operations On the other hand, seruations 
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lekely to bead umemedurely to genera! war had to be svorded «Consequently, there was often a conflict berecen 
the nerd to develop a scenario which would permet an cxamunanon of US and slhed capabsleses for conduct- 
ong lmeted meltary operanons, and the actual fects of the partcular stuation, based upon rhe best current 
estates and meciigence. In almost all cases some compromue was necessary, but on the whole, the scenarios 
developed do reflect bork the current setuation and the best available pudgment of encmy intentions and caps. 
buhires and of the probable responses by the Unored Stares um the hight of existing national security policy. 
However, sence pudgmenrts about enemy mentions were specifically desgned to support the study, they should 
rot be construed as mmeeliigence estimates for application to actual sstuatons. 

2. In several of the studies @ was necessary to recognize that when hostilities had reached a certaem port it 
was likely chat one side of the other would take seeps to terminate At the same time it was necessary to 
commmue the development of the situation to permet a more cutensive examination of our Capabslimcs In these 
cases the device was adopted of noting that the situation might well tcrmonate at a particular “theeshold” or 
level of intensety, but that for the purposes of the study certamm assumprionms were made to permut the mulstary 
operations to continue Where necessary, the mulsary actrons were divided imto phases om order to take into 
account alternative assumprions about the most probable ensuing developmenrs 

3. On the marter of weapon systems, the study was based upon those known or expected to be im enemy of 
U.S. and allied inventories by the terminal dare of the study, 1 July 1962. Therefore, the scenarios could be 
developed only up to a pont to permit examenation of particular systems, avarlable and appropriate to the 
Situation 

4 By agreement of che participating agencies, U S and abled capabilites for covert milstary operations and 
prychologwal warfare were excluded from the study The study growp recognizes, however, that such cape- 
bilities would be relevant to a number of che situations studied 

3. In contrast to the 1998 study m which capabrlties for lmeted mulitary operations were discussed on a gen- 
eral bases and supported by shorter studies of twelve geographical areas, the present study examined five srtuations 
(Korea, Tarwan, tran, Berlin and Laos) which are considered adequately representative of the types of areas and 
srtuations mm which the United States might conduct lmied mulitary operations. Each of the five has been 
prepared in sufficient detail to stand independently Together they cover a sufficient range of problems to per- 
mit over all comlussions to be drawn on U S$ and allied capabrlites for hmsed military operanons. 
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I1l—OVER-ALL CONCLUSIONS 


© US Capadeueries im compunctsom werh chose of our alles are generally adequate to conduct amy one of che 
lamored mil tary operations srudied Dur these capabeunes are dependent on prompt action. as required on cach 
cast, t 
a Ineriace partial mabehizamon 
b Augment exusting moeletary lift Capabrlnes 
c Expand che war production base 
4 Ware financial lemetanons 
2. The U S&S over-all capabeliry for general war would be degraded minially by any one of the five limued 
military operanions studied. except Berlin. airhough not to an unacceptable degree The capability of che U $ 
nuclear retakatory forces tor general war would m no case studied. be senously affected 
3 Although U S$ capabsletves might, im some corcumstances, be adequate to conduct two of these himued 
military operanonms sunulraneously, the U $ over-all capabulety for general war would, om such corcumsrances. 
be degraded to an unacceptable degree :, 
4 On the basis of the assumprions uriluted, the five studies did nor indicate a need for change im existing 


deployments of U $ forces 
3 Substancial convernonal forces — grownd, sea and aut — were required im al! cases studied whether or mot 


nuclear weapons were employed 
6. From the U S miliary pot of view, Soe Sen oe eee Guan Capen wine ee 
the five cases studied In thew_wse would nor 





7 Antx pation of che need to mutiate a lmied military operation along eth the carhest possible decisions 
on ves Character and abgectrves, nc huding powdble reserictions on weapons systems to be employed. ell substantia! 
ly enhance U S$ ana sled capabslries to respond rapidly 1 rhe cheat 

8 Lomeed milstary operations to achieve national objectives are based on a careful balance of polewa! and 
military consaderanons which may require reserainrs om che use of mulitary force Such rescraines may seriously 
handicap che conduct of military operanons and must be kepr under commmuous review for rhe purpose of con 
sidering thew possible revisson. where necessary, to achieve established narsonal objectives The closes possible 
coordimarion of polirwal and melicary decissons and accrons ey] enhance our capabslery to conduct lemied msl: 
tary operations effectively 

7 From a miluary powr of view, ot would not be advanrageows for U S and allied forces to munare the use 
of lethal CW/BW agents, princepally because current programs provide only a huemeted capabsliry and because 
ovr alles lack prorective equipment and traning 

10. U S$ employment of non-lethal CW/BW agents would, under certam circumstances, enhance the co 
pabslenes of U S and allied forces 


11 The Unered Srares and sts alles presently do nor have an adequate capabelity for councer guerrilla type 


hemrted military operations 

12 Uf fully commented and used im optimum fashion, che US muliary aurlift, unchudeng reserve and narona! 
guard. adequate when sugmenred from civilian sources for effective support of the individual operations 
studied in Iran, Laos of Korea, bur is not adequate © support rwo such operations simultaneously 
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13 An sugemeerarem of carreng sea teh copabeleers eowld Se requered om sll cases cacepe Bevin The erwid 
vary trem a rather wmall sugmencarem of cresting cargo belt om che Pacofc for the Offshore Islands to an eure 
Srve augmentareom of cargo and passenger left for Korea — an budeng a transfer from che Ariane to the Pacefic 
of pasarngct eramsporns 

14 World onde seratege commun« atoms are adequart to support sil opersmons srudued cacepe m Sowrheast 
Asma, where hey would require considerable U S$ sugmencarion 

13 Prestockage of supplics om che European and Far East areas substantially enhances our capsbelees to 
rexpond prometh: and eflectrvety  Alrhough present pre sacks on che Easrere Medsrerrancan and om Southeast 
Asia are minenal and add lerie to Our capabslitees to respond pengrammed pee stacks ell pernally correct chws 
defecrency by 1962 

16 Tramset ryghts and bases om italy and Turkey are essemtal to U S$ hemmed mubecary operations om Iran - 
Additonal ower flignt, staging and operational nghes advance of US deployment would enhance our abebety 
10 deploy forces rapidly 

17 Tramset taghes and logesta bases are ersential om Japan, Okenawa and che Phileppines for the comely and 
susrained support of operarions on the Wesrern Parfx in adduron semelar roghes are essential on Thasland, . 
Laos and Sewrth Viernam tor successtul operations om Soucheast Asa 

18 Enxrseong lagescx support factions and ar bases om Sowrheast Asa are madequare to support sustamed 
operator of U S$ and alhed forces The coming and catent of operations om thes area are simost entirely de- 
pendent upon the effertrveness of corrective measures to rectsfy deficrencees 

19 In all cases studied. some degree of mobuhzation was required, ranging from a modest mobilization of 
seleceed reserve wrots m the Berlin case t© a total mobvhzationm of the 1000 G00 man Ready Reserve for Kores 

20 An eapension of the war production base would be required in the event of hosebees mm Korea, the ' 
Offsnore Islands or Laos m order to prevent a dangerous degradation of war reserves on PACOM and CONLS ‘ 
In he case of Korea and Laos, sun months would be requered to reestablish these reserves to required levels 
In the case of Berlun and Iran, st would be desirable to make prepsrstions for the raped expansion of the war O 


produc rion base 
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ENCLOSURE 
TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR STUDY OF CAPABILITIES 
OF FORCES FOR LIMITED MILITARY OPERATIONS (C) 
, To review and updare che pom study of Uneed Scaces and Allred capsbeletees for eemeed mulstary opere 


THE PROBLEM 


2 Lemeed mucary operstioms could be m pengress om more then one area of the world sermultaneousiy 


ASSUMPTIONS 


§ The U S&S moleary posture esi remarr substantially unchanged throug’ | july 1962 
SOOPE OF STUDY 
4 Naetwnel pole, as oe ren om NSC poluy papers, @ell be used os gerdance m the comsderation of prob 
abe LS polecal and multary response te the setustioms Cxamuned Dy the study These studies should nor be 
monster Sich Natiwnsl Peron v 


S Because chey are che most .atly seruatroms @ Sach mmgie develop and etach cowld uvvobve che Linseed Scares 


wdy weil comsider che followmng areas (8) Koreas. (b) Quemoy Marsu 
Tavwonr, (c) beam, (d) Berm, (¢) Laos Carrbadw Vieonem 


gr emeted Mueltary aperatooms, the s 


6 However che setustions cramined pursuant to NS Action 


842 gi 4) may be re cxamened and updated as 


appropriate m | gre Ww eurerer a merreowns and the Na wae bneethigemce ft yermatcs 
Ex atmenatem of Cach Setuatron & ” vde comside ration of 
a U & matmnal obecteres. « rde dererrirg Comemunese emeted mebtary aggression of, of necessary, to 


deteat such aggress1on mm 8 Manner an ma sale bese cakwlated to keep hosters from broadening mro 


geneta: war 





D » and Z ; me, are! : - 

‘ E ve , : . b car a Phe) fhe OC OF 

éU.$ andA “,? " yoand mom mec lear, t© one hade lagreenc capabehnes 

¢ Lie a re thew ge oat, of 

t Spe " ~ ; Pre 4 OFS ved om the wae of seom-use of mur lear wa POMS 
& Thes y shail be prepared eve pi 80 a8 supersede rarher cham augment, the previous study 
9 The study wel ‘ eure nad the prerera , wf wetted mans t© deal @wreh cach setuatron 
10 Sheowld @ setuanom reach che port of general @ar, turther examenation of that seruanon ell be beyond 

the scome of che study. ceceme chat the comsideracwns under paragraph 7 e€ shall be assessed 

ii Ve : ‘+ he aam ¢ 

a Each seruation reiateng ¢ 

Adequacy of LU 8 amd Alied emeetary capeb es to deal @eth chat setuation 
(2) Foreign poiny emplac ations 


i4 Ovrmer netrone: security ert ae ‘ fae hy che Cua rmmenaetron 
b The over all seudy relaceng 

Adequacy of U S$ and Albed Melvary capatebenes tor hem ted mulnary operarions 
2) Foreuge pedicy empl ations 


4) Over natwomal ecurrty rp eC SCrerns re cated by che Cuarmoenetion 
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Dear Jack: 


I thought your presentation to the Armed Forces 
Policy Council on Tuesdsy morning was of great interest 
and importance. ‘ 


Having thought a vood deal about this subsect for 
some years, I would like to passe on a few personal 
observations in the hope that they may find reflection 
in any finel version of your statement before the NSC. 


I recall tte conversation that Secretary McElroy, 
Secretary Herter, you and I had in Geneva in 1959 about 

















the limited war study which was the predecessor of the o 
present one. That study concluded generally that US . 
limited war capabilities were adequate. I stressed that m5 
this conclusion was based on ‘he very optimistic 3 . 
assumption that the US could employ nuclear weapons while 5 
——" the enemy would only use conventional weapons. This @ © 
assumption is not supported by the pertinent national a 
intelligence estimate. om 
o% 
Secretery McElroy then suggested that our limited , 
war capabilities be restudied to determine their adequacy _ o” 
for use against anmeny useing nuclear weapons. The [= me 
present study, I beliewe, had its origin in those Geneva : Fes Tt wy 
conversations. b Stace ze 
. Ss Z 
However, it seems to me thal this study still leaves 3 Sé 
largely unexplored the question of whether our limited war 7; 
forces would be adequate to fignt an enemy who aleo used of 
rruclear weapons. . &9 
‘ wn 
al 
In the Off Shore ielaues case, there is some discus- eS 
sion about the posesibilit’ of ChiCom use of nuclear air to © 
air weapons, but no conclusions are drawn as to the result ° 
’ of such 
The Honorable " 
Jonn N. Irwin II 
Department of Defense | 
‘ . . 
(OD SECRET 
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of such vee on ChiNet/US ability to control the air 
over Formosa Strait. 


I think it would be « service to direct the /2/ 
Council's attention to a place in the report where the 
question of the possible military consequences of two<way 
use of nuclear weapons is considered. On pages 2 and 

, after pointing out that there might be s markin « 


9© AF lenones to the UN forces from an initial exchange, 





the following language appears: 


"In the event the communiete expanded the nuclear 
exenhange to include #11 of South Korea, the 
extreme vulnerability of the U.N. LOC would 
become #8 major consideration. A relatively few 
weapons employed on key fixed logistical instealla- 
tions, such as Ascom City and Pusan, would seriously 
affect the US and Allied capability for sustained 
%\ combat in Korea. Contrariwise, the communist 
\ forces ere relatively primitive in nature and their 
supply requirements are substantially less.” 
se, it te concluded that under conditions 
of a continuing two-way nuclear exchange there would 
result either a military etalemate or an unpredictable 
expansion of the conflict. Query a8 to the significance 
of this conclusion for any Judgment as to the present 
adequacy of our limited war forces?” 


I got the impression from listening to the discus- 
sion on Tyvesday morning that your people continue to 
assume that there would be US monopoly use of nuclear 
weapons in limited operations. Is this @ wrong impres- 


sion” 
In addition to the proposition “we can't win unless 
we use nuclear force”, I would lixe to hear more discus- 


sion of the question, “Can we win if both sides use 
nuclear force as our intelligence estimates suggest would 


occur?” 
SNIE 
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SMIE 100-7-58 of July 22, 1958, entitled : 


"Sino-Soviet and Pree World Reactions to US Use of 
Nuclear Weapons in Limited Wars in the Far East” 


eoncluded, in part, that | 


, "We believe that if the US used nuclear weapons 
in meeting Bloc local aggression in the Par 
East, there would be a grave risk that the 
Communists would retaliate in kind. ... 
If, in the case of Communist aggression against 
South Korea ... the US nuclear response were 
limited to Korea ... the Communists would ‘ 
probably respond in kind in the same srea.” | 


An informal check indicates that our intelligence ) 
people believe this SNIE is still valid. 


I think it would be most helpful if some tise in 
the future the MSC's attention could be sharply focused 
on the effect of limited enemy nuclear attacks on our 


forces. 


-~ 
{ 
I am inelineéd to think that if this ise ever done 


it will lead to a change in ovr policies and financial 
allocations to limited war forces. . | 
| 


Perhaps a Net Evalvation Committee study of an 
attack on the Off Shore islands, assuming both sides 
use nuclear weapons, would be desirable as a next step 
in exploring the question of whether it is to US 
edvantage to use nuclear weapons in attempting to win 
&® limited war. I would appreciate y reaction to 


this last suggestion. 





rely, 


by 


Gerard C//S#ith 
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Office Memorandum - UNITED | STATES GOVERNMENT 


TO ' Dr. Kistiakowsky pate: October 5, 1960 





FROM 1 George W. Rathjens 


SUBJECT: Comments on Attached Study 


1. The main conclusion of the study is that U.S. capabilities for the 
limited operations studied are adequate. The most serious criticism that 
can be leveled is that this conclusion is not supported by the analysis. Five 
case studies are discussed as indicated below: 


a). Berlin: In this instance it is acknowledged that "the adequacy 
of U.S. and Allied capabilities for limited military operations in 
defense of Berlin is dependent upon demonstrated U.S. and Allied 
resolution to risk general war over this issue, and Soviet unwillingness 
to accept such risk over Berlin.” (p. 23, para. A) In other words, 
defense of Berlin is dependent on the credibility of the threat of general 
war, since our limited capabilities are otherwise inadequate! 


b). Laos: The introduction of Chinese "volunteer forces is 
assumed to be beyond the scope of the study (p. 50, para. G), though | 
it is acknowledged that this would be the most probable consequence 
of the assumed U.S. attack against N. Viet Nam (p. 52, para. 6). | 


c). Iran: It is acknowledged that if the Soviets follow one of the three 
courses of action proposed--Course I (open intervention with Soviet forces) -- 
the best we could hope for would be to hold the southern part of the | 
country (p. 63, para. d(3)). It is further stated that such Soviet action 
is considered beyond the scope of the study (p. 81, para A). 


d). Offshore Islands and e). Korea: In these cases, the judgrnent 
is reached that we should use nuclear weapons, but the consequences 
of enemy use are not explored. It is acknowledged that our logistic 
base is very vulnerable. 





In view of the foregoing, I believe the first conclusion of the study might more 
accurately be rewritten along the following lines: 


. ; 
. , = 


U.S. and Allied capabilities are adequate rng the Bloc Sees not 
take actions for which they are ere I cas be 


dy. 7}. 
‘+ pape 


I think this a sad enamels of acta a coming up with a conclusion that they think 
their bosses want to hear, regardless of the facts and any analysis, -«.* 
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2. In a number of places (e.g., page 20, para. E 1) there is a suppo- 
sition that the Soviets will not expect, will be unpleasantly surprised by, and 
will therefore back down in the face of a moderately tough U.S. response. 

It seems to me that in most of the contemplated circumstances, especially 
with reference to China, the aggressive actions by the Bloc will have been 
taken in the expectation, and in spite of the fact, that we will react as strongly 
as is indicated in each of the several examples. 


3. In several instances in the scenarios (e.g., page 49, para. 5 a, 
page 77, para. F) it is stated that the guidance provided U.S. commanders 
is to the effect that "military action should be conventional--until it became 
clear that over-all national objectives could not be achieved in this way." 
It seems to me that there is the clear implication that the way to get out of 
a jam is to start throwing nuclear weapons around. This might have been 
reasonable in 1950, but seems out of date now that the other guys have large 
numbers too. There seers to be a lingering idea that the use of nuclear 
weapons is advantageous for our side, an idea not supported by analysis. 





4. Particularly as evidenced in the Berlin example, there is an 
important point that is developed in these studies, but which doesn't seem 
to have been quite realized, though it is obvious; that is, that in almost all 
cases where there is a question of the conflict being expanded, it is the U.S. 
that must make the decision for a qualitative relaxation of limits, e.g., with 
respect to Berlin, it is we who must cause the first physical violence (knocking 
down barriers, detonating mines, etc.), and it would be we who would have 
to make the decision to introduce nuclear weapons, and eventually we who 
would have to make the decision to start an all-out nuclear exchange. Because 
we are quantitatively inferior (and in the case of Berlin, particularly, in such 
a vulnerable position), the Bloc can always increase the scale of fighting 
gradually and quantitatively, while we must then either back down or make a 
qualitative decision. I would submit that it is probably casier to make the 
decision to send in one more division (especially when you know the other guy 
doesn't have any more) than it is to make the decision to introduce nuclear 
weapons or start an all-out TN exchange (when you know the other guy has 


like capabilities). 


5. In surnmmary, I think we are probably in a lot weaker position than 
the authors of this paper would like to have us believe. 


Two detailed comments: 


a). Apparently the use of irmproved types of conventional ordnance 
by the U.S. was not considered in the analysis on the grounds that the 
secrets here are too precious to risk in a limited war; 
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b). The airlift analysis is worrisome. The CRAF (Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet) is assumed used though the Korean War was not deemed a 
sufficient ermergency, I believe, to require its use. It is untested. 
The a/c cannot carry vehicles, guns, etc., because of openings and 
floor loadings. Resupply of forces by air is an operation that can 
consume a lot of air lift. In a place like Iran, it would require at 
least 30 days and more likely 45 to get sea lift there. We might 
have enough airlift to get the forces postulated to Iran in the time 
assumed. I very much doubt we could support them by air once there. 
(Will look into this further.) 





Attach. 
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NOTE BY THE SECRETARIES ~ 


to the ATO 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 





on 





JOINT STRATEC™C TAPCET PLANNING STAFF ACTIVITIES 
O? INT#RES 


T TO THE JONT STAPF (1) 





The enclosei memorandum by the Chief, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Liaison Group to the Director, Strategic Target Planning, 
JCSIG 105-60, dated 16 September 1960, together with its attach- 


ments (Appendices "A", "B" and "C"; Annex to Appendix "B"; and 


. 
—_— — 





Annexes "A" through "K" to Appendix "C"), is circulated for \ 
i. 
information, 
S 
oS 
oI 
F, J, BLOUIN, - 
M. J. INGELIDO, ls 


Joint Secretari et. 
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ENCLOSURE 
NS pp : 
“97/2 


JCS LIAISON GROUP TO DSTP 
OFFUTT AFB, NEBRASKA 


JCSLG 105-60 
16 September 1960 





MEMORANDUM FOR THE DIRECTOR, JOINT STAFF 
SUBJECT: JSTPS Activities of Interest to the Joint Staff 


Attached hereto for information of the Joint Staff are: 

a. JSTPS Policy No. 1, Subject: JSTPS Policy Regarding 
Procedures For the Handling of Differences of Opinions and 
"Dissents"* dated 13 September 1960. 

b. Minutes** of the initial meeting of the JSTPS Policy 
Committee, . 

c. Agenda*** for the JSTPS Education Program for Planning 


Conference commencing 15 September 1960. 


/3/ BERTON E. SPIVY, JR. 
Brig. General, USA 
Chief 
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* Appendix “A” 
** Appendix "B" and Annex 
*¢* Appendix "C" and Annexes "A" through "kK" 
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The JSTPS Policy Committee met at 1030, 14 September 1960, 








in Room 2b-10, The purpose of the initial meeting was to review 
and approve basic operating criteria and definitions to provide 

@ point of departure for detailed planning actions required in 
Gevelioping the SIOP. The terms of reference, operational concepts 
and ground rules reflected herein were approved by JSTPS Policy 
Committee on 14 September 1960. 


INTECRATION AND UTI'IZATION OF 
S10P FORCES 











1. The objectives to be kept in mind in development of the 
SIOP are: 


A. MUTUAL SUPPORT. Timing of available forces to take 





maximum advantage of the principles of mass, crossing tracks, 
ECM and enemy defensive degradation. (S) 


B. ROUTE COORDINATION. Strike routes will take cognizance 





of all preplanned bomb impact points to enhamnce the probability 
of successful arrival of a weapon carrier at the bomb release 
line by reducing the exposure of the weapon carrier to blast, 
flash and radiation. (S) 


C. TOT RESOLUTION. When two or more weapons are preplanned 





for release on the same target or targets in close proximity, 
provisions must be made to separate the releases by enough 


time and/or distance to insure that the second and succeeding 
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delivery vehicles will not be exposed to unacceptable blast, 
flash or radiation. (S) 
D,. ECONOMICAL WEIGHT OF EFFORT. Only the number of weapons 





required for reaching the desired level of destruction will be 
programmed, Realistic probability factors will be used for 
each weapon carrier to determine the number of weapons to be 


programmed for each target (S) | 





* The portions of this paper which have been underlined reflect ‘ 
the topical headings of the briefing presented to the Policy 
Committee ' 
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E,. OPTIMUM INTEGRATION. The best use of the capabilities 





of each system will be made to cover the targets most 


vulnerable to that system. (U) 


2. BASIC PLANNING FACTORS. 





A. PLAN FOR CALENDSR Y2AR 61 (AMENDED AS NECCSSARY TO EXTEND 





EFFECTIVENESS - 1 MAY 1962), The JCS divective requires that 





the SIOP be briefed to the Secretary of Defense, JCs and the 
Unified and Specified Commanders in December 1960 and not 
later than May of each succeeding year with the second 
briefing scheuled for 1 May 1962. Experience has shown that 
develonpzent of war plans for more than a year is not realistic 
due to the changes in our force structure, changes in enemy 
defensive capabilities and changes in the enemy target systen. 
The initial plan will require a major amendment to extend 
effectiveness through the period specified for the second 
briefing. (S) 

B. PLANNING ON BASIS OF FORCFS AVAILABLE DURING CY 61. 





Those forces available at any time during calendar year 1961 
will bce given SIO? responsibilities, Application of forces 
that are not available throughou’ the life of the plan cannot 
be given as high a reliability as ‘hose continuously available. 
(S) 

C, OPTIMUM MIXED TARGET SYSTEM. It is highly desirable to 
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apply the forces available to a common target system which 
considers targets of primary importance in event of either 
an initiative or retaliatory execution, (S) 


D, TARGETS WILL BE DELETED INDIVIDUALLY FROM THE NSTL WHEN 





FINA], PREPLANNED TOT FOR THAT TARGET HAS ELAPSED, JCS guidance 





states that NSTL targets cannot be struck except as provided 
for in the SIOP, The provision for dropping the targets 
individually is made to enable individual commanders to lay 


 s 


on strikes on a target after the final preplanned TOT for 
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that target has elapsed. However, this provision declares 


the target available for re-strike in the event sufficient 


destruction has not been achieved by the SIOP force. (S) 


E,. SIOP TERMINATES WHEN PRETLANNED TOT FOR FINAL NSTL 
After the last SIOP TOT time has passed, 





TARCET HAS SLAPSED. 


any commander can strike any target. 
Definite cut off time will be 





SIOP has no fur er 


effect and ceases to exist. 
determined when the SIOP timing has been finalized. (S) 


3. DEFINITIONS. 





Tactical warning time is that time 





\. TACTICAL WARNING. 
system can be expected to survive enemy 





which each weapons 





action, Time will vary @epending upon degree of mobility 





and/or hardness of the weapon carrier. (S) 





That force which is constantly prepared 





B. ALERT FORCE. 
to execute 4 preplanned NSTL assignment after receipt of an 








execution order under conditions of “tactical warnine” and 





within an established time period. 





FIXED BASE - 15 MIN 
MISSILE SUBS - 2 HOURS 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS = 2 HOURS 


This is not an all inclusive list of forces which may be 


included in the alert force. However, to be included in the 


alert force there must be a reasonable assurance that the 


#593835 pearun ey JO SUOTRCToy us e204 
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weapon carrier will survive enemy action long enough to be 


launched effectively. If only a short time is available 


there must be a high degree of destruction levied upon the 
primary target system, assuming that the remainder of the 


U.S. force will be destroyed. (TS) 
That period of time which permits 





C. STRATEGIC WARNDNG. 
&@ commande: to prepare and position his forces to execute 














his War Plan. To permit peacetime training and other 
nd 
activities, all of a commander's force cannot be in the , 
Annex to | 
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Gesired posture or location to most effectively launch his 








force ageinst the target system. The time required for 
generating and positioning his entire force is full strategic 
warning. (S) 

D. FOLLOW ON PORCE, That portion of the SiOP Porce that 








is generated after receipt of a preparation order (A-Hour) 





to execute a preplanned NSTL assig¢nment. This is that 





position of the SIOP forces following the alert force. This 
orce camnot be counted on for effective utilization without 
some strategic warning. (TS) 


E. INITIAL STRIKE 





(1) The total SIOP effort against preplanred NSTL 





assirnments. 








(2) Weapons carriers will not be preplanned for recycle 





assicenments. 
(3) SIOP assignments remain the responsibility of 
parent command until assicned SIOP weapon(s) are expended on 











the arsigned target or until the last schedule time for 





that target has elapsed, 





A weapon carrier which has delivered a weapon on an assigned 


tarmet will be released to the commande concerned. Until 
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the weapon assigned to <n NSTL target is expended or lost 
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the parent commander is obligated to apply that weapon to the 
assigned target unless the target has fallen out of the NSTL. 
(In accordance with the definitions previously established 


in paragraph 2E.) (S) 


4. FORCE APPLICATION CONCEPT, 





° A. Weapon systems which can lewnch from a peacetime position 








under tactical warning to meet committed TOTs will be assigned 
targets for rollback, corridor development and targets of ¢ 





primary importance within range and penetration capabilities. 
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(1) Weapon systems which do not have an all weather 
capability will be assigned a probability factor refiecting 
their limitations and potential. All evailable elert 
forces will be applied against the target system. Those 
forces which by virtue of delivery limitation in weather 
or darkness will be given a lesser probability of delivery 
than all weather capable systems. Actual probability of 
the day VFR weapon carriers will be developed. (S) 


B. All forces will be applied in order of arrival at 





common timing line. A common timing line must be established 





for the purpose of resolving TOT conflicts and to time the 


ECM support. (S) 
C. All forees which cannot launch under conditions of 





tactical warning will be given follow-on assignments. These 





forces will be used to increase the reliability on targets 
struck by the alert force and to expand the target coverage 


to lesser priority targets. (S) 


D. Follow-on Force will be applied in order of force 





generation, Launch of non-alert sorties will be based upon 





the time required to prepare for launch after receipt of a 


preparation of order (A-Hour)., (5S) 


E. Only sorties capable of strike launching within 48-72 
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hours under conditions of tactical warning will be included 





in the tactical warning option (actual cut off time to be 





determined during the planning process). 





(1) Separate options will be provided to accommodate 
forces generated for various conditions of strategic 


warning. (5S) 





5. TACTICS. | 
A. Sorties will be planned to provide a fuel time pad f 


to permit TOT adiustment. This is required so that @ weapon ) 





' carrier can speed up or delay at the common timing line to 


assure weapon separation required in the target area, (S) 
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B. Tactics emploved will be those proven for the weapon 





system involved. Delivery end penetration tactics for a 





specific sortie and tarcet will be es determined by the force 





application team. Wo tactics will be planned for the SIOP that 





have not been accepted by the cc ™uander concerned as a 
reliable and cfTective tactic. The team which examines the 
target cefensive structure and is responsible for applying 
the force will determine the penetration and weapm delivery 
tactic for each sortie and target. (S) 


C. Weapon Seperation Criteria for cach delivery vehicle 





will be determined by the command providing that vehicle. 




















The time and distance criteria used to insure safe separation S 
from ruclea> blast and radioactivity will be used in Ey 
resolving TOT conflicts, Separate criteria must be provided 7 
for each type of delivery vehicle (except missiles) from 4 
each type weapon being employed. (5S) os 
D, Range capability will consider the fuel requirements 83 
for tactics, wind factors and recovery. Target coverage for oy 
a given weapon carrier must be conservative enough to allow eh 
for predictable degradation to rance caused by adverse = 8 
winds or tactics which cause a deviation from optimum range, BS 
i.e., low level penetration and/or delivery. Also considered eS 
is the point of intended recovery as it affects the area of ’ 
target coverage. (S) 
6. OPERATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS 
A. All SIOP Forces will be timed relative to a common 
; reference; Designated as "E" hour, This is required to insure | 
proper timing of the force to take maximum advantage of mass, 
ECM, roll back, TOT resolution and corridor development. All i 


a 


weapon carriers must launch at a predetermined E f time or on 


an alternate launch schedule with reference to "E" hour. (5S) 
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B, All SIOP Porces must be launched? io eI OF: 0! 


ed ee eal ded Pep * = . P 


onditions of Readiness should be ndardai zédifor’ all@sloP = - 


















Forces to provide common time for generation purposes. (A-Hour)} 


The JCS will direct advanced conditions of readiness for aii 





SIOP Porcer. Al) CINC Headquarters of SIOP comaitted forces 





will be tied to @ common alertin: system. All of the above 





operational assumptions are made to permit initialization of 
the time for execution purposes. All forces must begin 

preparation under conditions of strategic warning to permit 

selection of the best option for execution, the one that 

tekes maximum advantace of forces availabie for launch at 

any given time, This can only be Gone effectively when 

reliable fast reaction alerting ang execution facilities 


are available. (S) 
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S2255 Saat Tavijatioras satellites woulé permit che Slxing 
> so3 7Ositics of a ~> WLUELR 2 Guarter OF @ Sills. 2 woncereé 
* | & <«« _o- . S S2eceiacy] of 6racnasy eSe@iesbs "24 ee? 
>t Pas. . - Sa So.lswed, Or. F'sttakxcusky saic 
6 be ; : S ssster, GR & SySteel Tussel : +e Se ~ 
. -¢ s tne * . e. Cc 
stud, seotelen. “Me Glen ented than On tad aneaee 3 
Sleaeen -€ i £62309 we vd - —he as Se SPELLED, 2 YES USK @ . 
preside to use celestial cavigation. The Presifest wertered os ? 
e-ner Tee Gaim ih Socurasy that vas obtaiced through such "4 
TGV. CBSlOna. Satellites warranted the cost that was isveived. =e 
pestetacy Cates expressed the view that the Presiziess's ~eist a 
WES Well Sccon + Tat it vas casy to spend a Lot of asney to +- 
Cltais & Sen pes cent inprevenent in accuracy. Thera ves th ~~” 
ecx2 Siscussion of tha accuracy of inertial savigatione. systecs So 
_i S58 scurse oF Wiics it was pointed oust ty oe. Ristiacovery a= 
Tas Soaaly Drssise inertial systes=s stst siilicas of és icars. © o 
~-@ #Tesicens observed that this cost would set be as crest as i 
sae SOSt Overy year GF aalntaining a cavijs.icnal sateliite syste Cw 
: , . - 7 
i= Seing. br. Kistinicovexy agree’ that this was true. Te stateZ rd E 
that he vas not al abil SoP oF against the Tl. SIT systac, dat cm 
is would provite a ceass by which every cerstac: vessel, witicut 2 
expensive gener A ae ascurate havi gat 28. sites r2-aré- am 
less of she weatber. sretasy Gates Gbservel that the TMCSIT a 
systes baé been exrexsly successful anc chat its cost u.. been 2 
Selativery low. The President acked how Long « TRANSIT catellis e.. 
would stay up. Mr. Rubel said that we 412 ao: _— to cake the =~ 
sys-es cperational until t... reliability probties sees solved. ® 
When that probles tad teen solved, i+ shoult te pessibca 33 4@a3 ° 


such satellites is operations well Sros threa to five years. ‘Tie 
Presicest saic =e >ad so argument with wat was sain, Cone. Eowe 
ever, if cae wanted ccaplete azsurance of the destrustica of « 
target, one sigzt expend 29,000 rounds of amcurition, wut if cs 
whe otcer btant,gll one wanted was reasccabd_e assurasse of 223 


Cestructioe,1000 rourés nigh: ve ony SS. os teétsived that 
be fest we could go too far is striving P pertestios. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 2 SER LEST Lo espe. 
i. ae *- =. *: ne ars 
- The dle owe Se EEL |: 
29. « Carrying mus your directive to report to you on “the rethodalogy SASS Meee 
E- used la the preparation of the Optimiaed Strategic Target List aad the er Ss 
* Binge integraied Opexational “Plas WBIOP); my essociates (Dy. H HO Su 5 
" Scoville aad Drs George Rathjeas) and I atudied the jelevataspeae or a 
> of the activities of the Joizt Strategic ow > f Sua USPs}. and a Thad: Sy: 
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o e « < eo ‘ 
i. Ps .* c ~ - = = * 
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Riek ae ls eS staif is following the directives received con ths JCS eeiect 
=; which, la turn, are based om your approval of the NSC action following -- a 
a tha presentatica of "Stucy 2009" by General Hick ey Tia IaPs IaPs is » cakiag ERE: 










> effective Sse of available intelligence informatlan? Theifeve thas t the Dew i 

; presently developed SIOP is the best that could *e expected w cinder the eS st =3 
Sarasa devs and that it should be vat Sane aflectaay ae Ser. -e 3 Ye re 

Pa Spee seek T ~ ite: oo eee Te sot rey 
os is > mal . a ad = * 4 ie ok AES. 7 -< 
oes = aS" \ ciabincaiad ‘that an effort be initiated sow to re iw ot 
he: and the procecures used by, he JSPS is icticlpatloa of the ‘preparation fe 
“of rabeeguen S$iOPs for the following reasons: =. : iS eos =n 
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CAPT AURAND: Dr. Kistakoswky saw the President this szorning 


and he really gave him a charge. 


ip 3stiics he said, 


I didn’t even mention it - 


and when I got “Pete I'm hearing some 


things about this Omaha deal that really frighten the devil 


out of me”. 
ADM BURKE: Did you get a copy of ay letter to Lesnitzer? 
CAPT AURAND: No sir. He Says this thing will over-kill and 
whatnot. He said they are going to make a hell of a lot »rore 
bombs than we have now and I think we have too many already. 


I said those would be relatively cheap if you're going to have 


to buy a lot more missiles and bombs. He said that's right. 


Then he started talking about how to knock-off this being sure - 


you know, times 10 business. 


ADM BURKE: That's why I want you to take this semorandua. 
you know what I think we could do - 


CAPT AURAND: He said, 
he 


he said POLARIS may be the solution to this whole thing, 


is take the POLARIS boats and say ‘alright, 


Said what we can do 
/Ou're the back-up" and we will let everybody just have one 
whack - not ten whacks and then ve will get a report froa 
these satellite and whatever other reoonnaissance ve can get 
up what isn‘t@one. He said 


and tell the POLARISES to clean 


that aaybe that will cut - 


ADM BURKE: Through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
} ; 3 . 
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CAPT AURAND: Well he wasn’t -- Now, one thing that Kisty told 
hia and he told me this too - I think its a cover for Kisty and 
I think I would do this if I were in his place too - he told 
the President that he recommended that he not disapprove the 
plan but say that the next plan has got to be brought up along 
these guidelines. 

\DM BURKE: Give the Cresident a copy Of this nenoran ‘us. 


hin that if he ever approved this plan 


a 


CAPT ALRAND: I tol 
it would be a prescription for everything you ever heard of. 
Se said, yes the other nicht when Kisty told hia that Powers 
told him that this thing would never be used as a thing to 
increase forces and se said that if he said that, he's crazy. 
Ye says the plan calis for sore forces and if he believes ia 
the plan, he ought to asa« for s0re forces - he says, that's 
the damnest thing I ever heard, I never did think auch of that 
cuy Power, he didn't shut up when I tuld him to. ‘Yor 20 


minutes all I was doing was saying yes Sir, that’s right. 


AM BUrKE Have you ever seen my book? 


—— 


CAs AURAND: No si. 

ADM BURXE: You can borrow it tonivht if you want to. ’ want 
it back though on Sunday. Its a good thing to look through. 
This is a short suamaryg of the whole works - written by Durxe, 
primarily. This is something that I told Lemnitzer and that is 


something that is written very restrained. 
2. a CRE 


p-wdis 
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remark the rresident made, 





CAPT AURAND: One other iaportant 





he said they told ne there were 483 targets and he said, Cod. 


Z said, “Yr. President, I have seen and heard of plans that have 


sany times n0re than that - and he said, Well we*ve got to get 


this thinz right down to the 4etorrence. 


ADM BURKE: laybe you cin show the President this thing. 


CAPT AUHANU: Weti, Kisty Sure geve hia the ungarbled word. 1 


think it was the first tine he ever got it from somebody who, 


in his estimation, is in a position to make a-- . You «now, 


he had one session with Tom Gates and Gates was so interested 


that he asked hizw to come back and he also asked him if he 


wouldn't give this to the Chiefs and Kisty said no, that I 


told ay President that I would take a reading for him and that 
I*'m perfectly willing to give it to you - it’s just the principle 


of advising, that I didn't go to look at it from a military view. 


ADM BURKE: What you might want to do Pete, is to show this book 


to Kistakowsky - this is my book - and I have said things about 
Power in here which I believed - its not quite true now because 


this was written over a period of weeks, but essentiaiiy, it is 


be 
true. Ask Kistakowsky what he thinks of it and may the President 


would want to take a look @ at parts of that. You can tell hia 


that it's ay book and you got to looking at the thing and you 


got interested in the thing. That's my notebook that I carry 


in my pocket when I talk about it. N fF () R ] 
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CAPT AURAND: Now be almost said that be thought that 
to go to POLARIS entirely but he revealed the thought 
"You know I never beve believed that we ought to have 


System but" and he never finished the sentence of what 


NSP Fe RE 


we ought 
by saying, 
one weapon 


else he 


was thinkicg but the obvious fill in for that was “POLARIS ought 


to be it”. He was really steamed up. Fortunately I had it on 


my check off list to mention it to big and I didn't even have to 


Say word one. Here is this thing on Theodore Roosevelt. He 


Said that he was glad to find out that Navy was honest enough 


to say that things they have tried didn't work just right and 


was positively for you making Sure you knew where the 


was before shooting. 


target 


ADM BURKE: Yes, they don’t know where the target is unless you 


shoot into these. 


CAPT AURAND: I brought up this nuclear sub problem of going 


into Japan... He said that I'm not sure that doing that would 


soive the problem and in fact, I'm not sure it woulda 


more trouble than they had in the first place. He said particularly 


with the Emperor. And, I got a .... om the Emperor. 


safety is the highest priority thing they have. They 


*t cause 


The Emperor's 


wouldn't 


think of letting bim ride in an open car, even beforethe riots. 


ADM BURKE: Well, maybe the Emperor's son, the Crown Prince -- 


CAPT AURAND: I don't think you're going to get much action out of 


ADM BURKE: I'am going to write hia a letter ayself. 


, a ed 





VacArthur 


MeAxthuxrx 


is just a Little bit afraid that had upset bis apple cart 


when I was out there. . (4) " | _ 
4. ~ 
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CAPT AURAND: He's the kind of guy though, that when he gets a 





Be 





little mad he'll put bis beels in. 

ADM BURKE: Yes, and he gets vindictive. He also wants to be 
liked. MacArthur wants to be liked. I know his mother pretty 
well. 

“APT AUPRAND: Well, be didn't ¢o for that one very auch. Just 
had the idea, I, om the dotted line, have briefed the incoming 
staff. I have got one with” Sstender and Jia Hager*yv on the 
Presidential relocation set-up of communications and all of 

thet but as of now we have three probable places that the 
President would go. He makes up bis mind at the moment. I was 
thinking thet saybe just gratituously putting in the NORTHAMPTON. 
ADM BURKE: Wore than that. Put in the NORTHAMPTON and say that 
we are working on this and we will get - she could be used right 
now except she doesn't have any filics sh: °4 for this sort of 
business - but we are going to convert ber and make her a little 


more Suitable. Ye won't change her ability «8 %+« 


14 49 
operating ship ard t'wen tell hig that I am playing with the idea 
of an old conventional submarine aad gutting it and putting in 
comaunications and things and a small crew up here at the @un 
Factory. She would bave bunks and emergency cvaauanication 
equipment. She would be primarily for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Then she would go out in the river and sink to the bottor. 


CAPT AURAND: She can’t sink very far. 
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ADM BURK.: 


APT AURAND: 


the river. 
ADDM BURKE: 


in place. 


CA2ZT AURAND: 


20 feet. I 
bay ayseif. 
ADW BURKE: 


CAPT AURAND 


of air is as good as 6 feet of concrete - 


ile 3 ee -_—-—_=_ « EE PeE-. << —_ -—— «<= 


— 


_ M5? Fick 302 fy 
TOPSrt2:F eran if. He 


can't sink very far but she can get out of sight. 


You don’t subserge until you get 3° siles down 


You don't steam subserged - but you can subserge 


You go down to the brit,e - »o¢ even past Dalgren - 


would rather get in a chopper and go to one ia the 


on ‘*t bave fall out. 


ot 
-* 
“ 
9 
c 
ts» 


The chopper is perfect for fall out - 1500 feet 


on sOving by chopper in a fall out situation. 


45M BURAE: 


CAPT AURAND: 


fell then just put it in the NORTHAYPTON. 


bia the TRITON. 


ADM BURKE: 


CAPT AURAND: 


AOW BURKE: 


CAPT AURABD: 


Oh, hell, the TRITON coulda’t get up here. 


You can get into Chesapeak Bay. 


I would like to see hig get a good one - give 


there is no inhibition 


Yes, but she doesn't have the communication equipment. 


Cic in her as big as this room and you got 16 sasts to play 


DE wece.asi 


CAPT AURAND: 


ADM BURKE: 


CAPT AURAND: 


ADM BURKE: 





. 1 “S22 TRITION. 
And just have ‘er hw around Chesapeak Bay. 
The NORTHAMPTON is better. 
Except for the submerging. 


You could put the NORTHAMPTON there and put the 


-~— oc , ~~ were ee © 


But she's got the gag piace to do it. You got a 


eit. 
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TRITON down aS not having as good @ facilities but submerging. 





CAPT AURAND: Depend upon what tbe throat is. 
Now, you aight read that first couple of 


I think that’s 


J4 BURKE: Yes. 
paragraphs there on the acnor':) "us to Leanitzer. 


something that you can give to the President. That's a very 


soft sell - that Legnitzer has bought. 





CAPT AURSAND: One thing that Kisty said - he said, why the Chiefs 


gave a directive - the counter force targets were the highest 


priority sod they shoild be Sm attacked with heavy dataze. Te 


said this accounts for 804% of the ovwer-kill. 


Well, the Chiefs didn’t do that. It came out of 





ADM BURKE: 
the Chief's order but Gates gave the Chiefs the choice of o 
Signing that thing or bia Sigsing it +- that’s what it amounts Eg 
to. ee 
CAPT AURAND: I would like to hold this sort of in reserve. I's . = 
sure that he's going to follow this Omaha thing. I told hia $3 
that you were coing out there and it will undoubtedly come up os 
bad 
again. 72 
ADM BURKE: I think you should talk it over with Kistakowsky. = 
CAPT AURAND: Showing hin this aemo? = 8 
ADM BURKE: Wo, the book is enough - the book is the same thing, aS 
a Little longer and sore factual data. eS 
w 


CAPT AURAND: One thing on Kisty, the Air Force has sold his 


these low cost figures on MINUTEMAN and I pointed out to his 


that they had a lot of stuff in there that they called inherited 


FARE 
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ADM BURKE: Ask bia this one question: “How is it WINUTSL.. 

which is essentially a three stage POLARIS with the same type 

of propellant, bBDut sore of it, the same type of saterial is 

the framework and body, but sore of it, the same type of 

guidance system, the sane type of warhead - costs less than 
POLARIS? 

CAPT AURAND: He will adeit that on a bird-to-bird ratio -- 

ADM BURKE: Dut this is their prices «- overall prices are based 
upoe about 700,000 dollars for a MINUTEMAN and we are basitg 

ours on a sillion dollars per POLARIS and all the rest of the 
costes are the same sort of thing ~« I mean their costs are about 
50% on the known things less than it costs a Similar thing is 
POLARIS. 

CAPT AURAND: Well, then they fall back on that you pioneered 

it for thrs. 

ADM BURKE: Sure ~- but the research and development - they aren't 
counting any research and development in that. This is a aissile 
in production and we did do all the pioneering for them - but the 


missile is in production. In their figures they haven't adde” 


ut WOT ZeOTIaGNd 10} petjstesersocd, 


one sickel of RAD «~ sot one. 
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CAPT AURAND: Or security forces. 
ADM BURKE: Or security forces or nothing else ~- and they adait 
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NSC 6019 
November 29, 1960 ‘4 


NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
to the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
on 
EVACUATION AND PROTECTION OF 
U. S. CITIZENS IN paces AREAS ABROAD 
References: A. Nsc 106/3 

B. NSC Action No. 2259-b-(1) 

C. Memo for NSC from Acting 
Executive Secretary, same 
subject, dated August 8, 1960 

D. Executive Order 10593, dated 
November 8, 1960 

E. Memo for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, same subject, 
Gated November 29, 1960 


The enclosed draft statement of policy on the subject, 
prepared by the NSC Planning Board, is transmitted herewith 


for consideration by the National Security Council at an 
early meeting. 


The enclosed statement of policy, if adopted, is 
intended to supersede NSC 106/3 and the Record of Action 
on the subject transmitted by the reference memorandum 
of November 29, 1960. 


It is recommended that, if the Council adopts the 
enclosed statement of policy, it be submitted to the 
President with the recommendation that he approve it; and 
direct its implementation by all appropriate Executive 
departments and agencies of the U. S. Government under 
the coordination of the Secretaries of State and Defense. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 


cc: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Steff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY : /= 
on 

. EVACUATION AND PROTECTION OF U. S. CITIZENS IN DANGER 

— ~~~ WARRAS ABROAD 





GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
1. Every reasonable effort must be made to protect U. S. 
citizens abroad in the event of imminent or actual general 
hostilities, localized hostilities or civil disturbances; 
including the evacuation of such citizens to relatively safe 
areas, and provision for their welfare if such evacuation is 
not possible. Primary factors influencing any decision to 
implement emergency plans for the protection of U. S. 
citizens abroad are: 
a. The imminence of danger. 
be. The capability and willingness of local 
authorities to provide adequate protection. 
c. The effect of an evacuation on the local or 
international situation. 
a. The availability of evacuation facilities and 
relatively safe holding areas. 
e. The essentiality of reducing the numbers of 
U. S. noncombatants in probable combat areas in order 
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to: 

(1) Avoid impairment of the combat effective- 
ness of U. S. and allied military commanders 
necessitated by their care, and to 
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(2) Minimize the hazards of their capture 
as hostages. 

2. It is essential that flexibility be provided in 
plamning for the protection and welfare of U. S. noncombat- 
ants in danger areas overseas, since the probability of 
successful evacuation of such persons to the United States 
or their movement to relatively safe holding areas could be 
substantially reduced by: 

@. Political considerations prior to actual 
outbreak of hostilities, and 
b. The disruption of transportation, port and 
airport facilities incident to a massive attack. 
In view of these factors, emergency planning should provide 
for the disposition and welfare of U. S. citizens overseas 
within their host countries as well as for evacuation to 
the United States or movement to relatively safe holding 
areas. This "standfast"” planning is applicable to the 
eventualities of localized hostilities and civil disturbances 


as well as general hostilities. 


POLICY OBJECTIVES 





3. In the event of imminent or actual general 
hostilities, localized hostilities or civil disturbances: 
@. To protect U. S. citizens including, if 


necessary and feasible, their evacuation to and welfare 


in relatively safe areas, 
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b. To reduce to a minimum the nunber of U. S. 
citizens subject to the risk of capture as hostages. 
ce. To reduce to a minimum the number of U. S. 
} citizens in probable combat areas in order not to 


impair the combat effectiveness of U. S. and allied 


military commanders. 


S: POLICY GUIDANCE 





4. In furtherance of the foregoing policy objectives, 
the Secretaries of State and Defense shall: 


@. Conduct a continuing review of conditions 


abroad with respect to: 





: (1) Imminence of general or localized 








- 
( hostilities or civil disturbances which may 3 3 
involve U. S. citizens. 38 

(2) The capability and willingness of local ar 
} authorities to provide adequate protection. ae 

(3) The numbers and locations of U. S. an 

citizens. mf 

(4) The evacuation and protection capability, & 

. including availability of relatively safe holding 2.9 

or survival areas. 25 

: b. Make recommendations to the President if . 


required for the timely reduction of the number of 


4 SORe3 


U. S. citizens in an area. 
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¢. Maintain plans for: (1) evacuation of U. S, 


 ) 


citizens to the United States or their movement to and 





welfare in other relatively safe areas; and (2) “stand- { 
fast" and welfare of U. S. citizens in the countries ; 


where eppropriate. 





5. Normally, the decision to initiate evacuation 
shall be made in Washington, taking into consideration the 


recommendation of the prinoipal U. S. diplomatic or con- 


io wen ee a 


sular representative in the country concerned, or of the 


appropriate U. S. Military Commander, The following 





additional considerations apply in initiating evacuations: 
& Evacuation not Involyv Use © 
Military Forces and Facilities: When hostilities or 
disturbances occur with complete surprise or are 60 


imminent as to jeopardize the safety of U. S. citizens 





and conditions do not permit communication with 
Washington, the principal U. S. diplomatic or consular 


representative is authorized to initiate such action 





as the gravity of the situation warrants. 
' b. Evacuation Involving the Use of U. S. Military 
Forces and Facilities: Because of the grave inter- 
national consequences that may be involved, the 
President's advance approval for the use of U. S. 


. oo 
; 


military forces and facilities is required except: 
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(1) Where such use would be limited to 
non-combatant military forces and facilities which 
are normally assigned to the diplomatic or consular 
mission concerned or which are used routinely for 
the transport of personnel, supplies, and equip- 
ment into and out of the country from which evacua- 
tion is to take place;* and 

(2) In those extreme cases where conditions 
do not permit either the principal diplomatic 
or consular representative in the area concerned 
or the appropriate military commander to obtain 
Presidential approval in time to initiate 
effective action. 
¢. Responsibility for initiating action under 


circumstances described in b-(1) and (2) above 


devolves in the following order: 


(1) The principal U. S. diplomatic or 
consular representative in the country or countries 
concerned has primary responsibility for making 
the decision that immediate use of military 
forces and facilities is necessary for evacuation 


or protection of U. S. citizens and for requesting 


merpeeee ire the appropriate military coomnnnersy iL, 


« : 
Valli Ae 


f. TT voll Ls cyntadon fri Tink 





* AS requested, attache aircraft; scheduled MATS flights and 


MSTS runs which fall within the above criteria. 
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A 
Responsibility for the execution of such military 


operations rests wholly with the military commander 
"t ie A> &, Yat pra <~ -ics 


Cratrtn 
fecting tinter t the general supervision of /the 
principal U. S. diplomatic or semanas 4 representa- 


tive. 
——————— 








(2) If timely communications cannot be 
established between the principal diplomatic or 
consular representative in the country concerned 
and the appropriate military commander, the 
military commander concerned shall assume the 


responsibility for undertaking the above actions. 
A 


Vv) 


6. In implementing the {actions joutlined in 5, the 
Secretary of State shall have over-all responsibility for the 
protection and evacuation of U. S, citizens abroad. In 
certain areas the Secretary of Defense shall have primary 
responsibility for the protection and evacuation of those 
U. S. citizens specified jointly by the Secretaries of State 
and Defense. The Secretary of Defense has supporting respon- 


sibility for the evacuation of all other U. S. citizens abroad. 
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NOTE ON FINANCING 





l. The cost of the preparation of evacuation plans 
and the necessary support thereof, in times of peace, is 
absorbed by the several Departments concerned out of their 
regular operating budgets. 

2. It is impossible, at this time, to estimate 
the cost of evacuation in time of emergency, because 


conditions under which evacuation will occur can not be 


foreseen. 
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To Flag and General Officers 


S-a>j- Specia! Edition Flag Officers Dope 
(This is not to be further distributed, but you may discuss 
with your more senior officers), 


NATIONAL STRATEGIC TARGET LIST 
AND 
SINGLE INTEGRATED OPERATIONAL PLAN 





The Secretary of Defense met with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Unified Commanders in Omaha 1 ~- 2 December to discuss 
National Strategic Target List and Single Integrated Operational Plan, 
The Director of Strategic Target Planning, General Power, and the 
members of his staff gave a very comprehensive and very smooth 
presentation pointing out the improverrent of this plan over the previous 
coordinated plan and explained ir general how this plan was developed. 

There was great pressure to approve this plan even though 
it was also recognized that there was much improvement that could 
be made in both NST!’ and the Planitse!f. However, all Unified Com- 
manders agreed that this plan was better than the previous ones and 
the improvements that were necessary in the next plan were brovght 


out very clearly during the discussion, 
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It was also brought out very clearly that this plan was 
approved based upon the presentation of General Power and without 
study of SIOP by conferees, The NSTL, as a matter of fact, was 
not available and will not be available for several days. However, 
Navy people worked on the plan and based on this, approval of the 
pian was justified with the understanding that modifications in the 
directives and procedures for the next plan will be prepared. 

The briefings were very long and complex. Nearly al! of 
the questions that were asked at all were asked by Mr. Gates and 
naval officers. 

The following points were brought out: 

The NSTL and SIOP are good first efforts but there are quite 
a few things wtich had to be accepted without examination because of 
the compressed time scale for the develooment of the NSTL and SIOP., 
Further examination will be needed in quite a few areas so as to improve 
the next NSTL and SIOP, Manv revisions and refinements will be 
essential, 

@. Minimurn NSTL, 

The NSTL is probably bigger than necessary. When it is 

published, #hich we expect to take place sometime this week, the NSTL 


will comprise a “minimum NSTL’, additional targets considered to be 


2 SECRET 
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of major importance, those defense targets which must be destroyed in 
order for attacking forces to reach their targets, plus those ta-gets which 
theater commanders must destroy in order to protect their own forces. 
A great deal of work will be necessary in order to make sure that the 
NSTL. is really minumam because its size to a large extent will determine 
force levels in the future and also will have a great deal of impact on the 
types of weapons systems which will be procured, 

b. Intelligence. 

In genera’, the intelligence used for the preparation of the 
intelligence annexes was agreed joint intelligence but owing to the time 
limitations, the operationa!’ intelligence was developed by SAC. There 
were no significant errors of commission or omission in this intelligence 
insofar as could be determined in the very short time available for 
examination, 

One of the things that the JCS will have to develop wil! be how 
to get real’y joint intelligence into the plan and NST!. without undue delay, 
We can't have long delays in arriving at an agreed intelligence solution 
and at the same time, neither should ee permit raw intelligence to be 
cranked in which may affect the plan sigaificantly ~ithovut having that 
inte'ligence looked at by other people. The eva’ tion of intelligence 


date has very significant effects, We @eant to make sure that our 
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intelligence upon which this clan is based is just as good as it possibly 
canbe. [tis for this reason we feel that there should >be @ jount 
inte'ligence center in Washington here all various intelligence agencies 
can turn to and really crank out good intelligence using al! the raw data 
that is availabe to anybody. 


¢. Assurance. 


was great disagreement as to what the maximum assurance should be 
on any one target. For example, the most important targets should 
have greater assurance of a weapon arriving at BRL than on 'esser 
targets. However when you get up inte hign assurance levels, the 


flat part of the curve is reached and it is a question of how high you 


should go on assurance ‘or the moet important targets. FP 





These are things thet are goirxg to Save to be studied in great detail 


byw the etaffe and the "SS wit’ hawe *o write new instructions regarding 
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assurance in the next couple of morths, There seemed to be general 


2ereement except for the Air Force people that cur aseurance crite ria 


are now orohally too high or perhaps the assurance on the various types 


of targets is not proper now, However, this is not a fata! defect in this 


firet olan, 


¢d. Damaee © riteria, 


c 
~ 
ee cs 
criteria, The JCS wit! also have to exarrine the damage criteria and — - 
- 
*- 
the way the damage crite: are applied to various types of targets in » @ 
re — 
- » 
order to ensure tergets that have to be destroyed are really destroyed 2 9 
> = 
once instead of severa’ times, The methods of computing damage wi!’ So 
- 
| 
al _ 
prohah'’w have to be reviewed too, it may be that severe and moderate ve 


ie "Ot the prope r way of doing it’ 


+ 


ecoute the phote@ranhe of what moderate 
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, As I stated, this is an area in which the JCS wil’ 


have to ‘av outin greater detail the damage criteria to be used in 
the avveloome nt of the next p'an, 
e. Fo'-Ga-on Forces, 

The SiCP as deve'oped uti'ized a"! of the committed forces 
which, of course, was entire'y within the ground ru’es which were 
given to the DSTPS, However, there is considerab'e question as to 
whether a*' of these forces are. in fact, required and whether or not it 
wou'd be advisab'te to withho'd some forces for contingency operation. 
fo"’owing the intitle’ attack, This natural’y re’ates back to the «ize of 
the NST’, the ascurance of delivery, damage criteria and also the 
survivalititw of taunch bases. 

f, Constraints. 
The plan wa- jua@oted eeveral times in prenpacation ant 


weight of «eapon- ant types of delivery were artjusted su as to bring 


the fallout at eelected check pcints down within the levels prese rived 
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is urgently in need of attention, 
g. Base Survivability, 
The problem of survivability of the various types of bases, 
both fixed and mobile, was only superficially addressed in the preparation 
of this p'an and it is evident that we must develop adequate factors for 
considering this problem, Base survivabi'ity naturally has a marked 
effect on force 'eve's and types of forces for the future, Base Survivabi'- 
ity can on'y be determined after thorough war gaming and it is to be 
expected that this will be a major area in which much detai’ed work needs 
to be done by the JCS and the Services. 
h. War Garring. 
It was genera'’ly agreed that the SIOP should be war gamed 


by a group in Washington under the direct contro’ of the JCS, This is 


most imoortast in order to come as c'ose as possib'’e to an unbiased 
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evaluation of this new plan and to develop factors and criteria for use 
in the succeeding p'ans. The SIOP a'so may be war gamed by the JSTPS 
which, of course, smacks of their inspecting themselves. 
i. Points System. 
The deveiorment of the NSTL was in large measure governed 
by the use of the SAC ALFA and PRAVO points systems -- ALFA points 
»eing assigned to military installations and military and governmental 
contro! centers, BPRAVC points to urban and industrial targets. In 
coming up with an optimum mix target list, the planners found that the 
AFA and BRAVO points were not mathematically compatible and so they 
were forced to come up with a new type of points which they called OMEGA 
points. These CMEGA points are an arbitrary iudgment based on amalga- 
mation of the AL®FA and BRAVO points and have no real mathematical 
validitv, The SAC peop'e are working on developing a new points svstern. 
The Navvis also trving to come up with a new points system using the 
talent and facilities at the Daevid Taylor Model Basin, 
j. The Staff and Organization, 
The Joint Stratecic Target Planning Staff has not up to this 
time been a tru’v joint staff, All key positions with the excevtion of 


the Denuty Director have been he'd tv Air Force officers. Almost all 
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of these Air Force officers have he!d concurrent jobs in the SAC 
Staff orgamzation. We believe that the staff rnust hecome a truly 
joint one aith equitable distribution of the key positions within the 
staff itself and that the officers assigned to the staff should have that 
as their sole assignment, [t has not been possible to persuade the 
Army to nprovide as much representation on the JSTPS as we would 
have liked to see and lam honefal that they will reatize the importance 
to the Army of the organization in Omaha, 

Kk. PRetiehitity Factors. 

The retiabitity factors used in various wrapons systems 

naturatty have a marked effect on assurance and thus relate back 
in the long run to force levels, [tis worth noting that the reliability 
factor« used for missiles resu'ts in what appears to be a very high 
lever’ of programming of missiles on targets and also the backup of 
each mussite bv an aircraft-de'ivered weupon, The paucity of data 


on missiles at this time probab’y makes this a reasonable approach 


hut it is clwiousty «comethirg that we need to correct in the future 
and this cea onty be done with more and better det, At the meeting 


with General Power, it wae rether «tronely inferred that ie intends 
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are used inthe SIOP. I do not know now just how he will go about 
this but we must be prepared for such examination of our systems. 
In summary, there is a tremendous amount of work that 
must be done soon, primarily by the JCS, in order that the criteria 
and ground rules that are given to the DSTPS will result in the 
development of a greatly improved NSTL and SIOP for the next 
go-round, This SIOP will >e made effective on 1 April 1961 and 


the next plan is due on 1 May 1962, 


Aileyk Co Suh 


ARLEIGH BURKE 
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December 7, 1960 


MEMORANDUM POR ALL HOLDERS OF NSC 6013: 


The enclosed Part 1 (The Military Program) is transmitted 


herevith for insertion in NSC 6013. 





access to it should be on a strict need-to-know basis. 





MARION W. BOGCS 
Deputy Executive Secretary 
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I. OBJECTIVES OF THE MILITARY PROGRAM. 





The basic cational objective of the United Stetes is to preserve 
and enhance the security of the United States and its fundamental values 
and institutions. The besic silitary threat to fulfillment of this 
objective stems from an aggressive and deeply bostile International 
Communism directed by the USSR and/or Communist China, and backed by 
groving military strength in both scuclear ané non-nuclear fields. All 


elements of the U.S. national power must be resolutely directed toward 
meeting this communist challenge. 


The primary objectives of the U.S. siliteary programs, in support 


of the basic national objective en4 iz light of the priszary threat, 
are: 


To develop anc maintain forces of all Services for general 


war, with sufficiert strength to deter general war or to prevail 
if 1% should occur. 


To develop and maintain as part of its military forces its 
effective nuclear retaliatory power, and to keep that pover 
secure from neutralization or from ea Soviet knockout blov, even 
ty surprise. 


r 


To develop and maintain an edequate military capability 
for defense of the United States and other vital areas of the 
western hemisphere. 


To provide within the total U.S. military forces, higuly 
mobile and suitably deployed ready forces which, in concert 
with other forces, are adequate to deter or defeat local 
aggression or fight a limited war in a manner and on « scale 
best calculated to prevent hostilities from broadening into 
general war, using all weapons (including nuclear weapons) 
as required. 


To reinforce and support, is appropriate ways, overt and 
covert political, economic, psychological, technological, end 
cultural measures in order to achteve national objectives. 
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MARY EVALUATION OF OUR ACTUAL AUD POTENTIAL CAPABILITIES To 
~ 7 - 7 Sand = 

















Overall Evaluation. Between June 1959 end June 1960, there vas . 
litt’e cnunge in either the magnitude or character of sajor U.S. combdet 
forces. ewer weapon systems will be more evident during FY 1961. All 
tT = 


Services find it necessary to taintein adequate forses equipped vith 
Jeapon systems cf prover capability to satisfy security requirements anc, 

3t the same time, *° provide for the Cevelopment of new systems of yet 

nprover. operational capability. There are two sein aspects of this 


F 


_—-_—-« - ~- -—- ~ Ss 
Tne complexity of modern weapon systems has resulted 
~~ wt 7 - %« 
in extraordinarily Llorg procurement lead tises, end greatiy 
’ ** - 7 » : 
leng-hened techrical training prograzs. 


Development and procurement of these new vespon systexs 
become more costly each year, ené so it has become increasingly 
sic? lt <6 occ ish modernizetion within eveileble resources. 


on 
~~ ap + 





jereral War. In evaluating our general war capabilities 
co 


Aevelorment effort inereased in FY 1960 on the satellite-borne ICEM 
attack alam system Mil ood progress hes been sade in satellite 
programs which are essential to our reconnaissance ané intelligenc 


ectivities. We heve no active Ptlleocy against bellistic gissiles but 


rr - 
i . = 


lopment effort on NIKE ZEVS comtinues at the highest priority. A 
sordinated Soviet atteck against our Long-range nuclear retalietory 


bee» 
note the reguiretent for forces capable of both nuclear and entional ? 
operetions. While these forces now have a greater capebility for delivery ° s 
f nuclear weapons than ever before, this may not in itself represent « o y 
net gain in relative militery strength vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. ur 76 
jeployed forces sre subject, with little or no vern — to attack dy ye 
ignificant smunist forces.” Within the near future, the Soviet Uni © wu 
may bring into operational readiness intercontinental ‘pallistic zissiles » @ 
vith the capability of ettacking our base complex in the United States. rr 
- " ~ 
se security of our Lloma-raenge, lané-besed nuclear retaliatory forces 0 
will be increasingly dependent upon such fectors as sédequate warning, » = 
sirborne alert capability, herdening and mobility. During FY 1961, two o” 
of our bellistic missile early-warning installations (Thule, Greenland me 
ond Clear, Alaska) will be operational. One site has an initial opera- eo 
tioral capebility today. Pull coverage is not sche@uled for completion ze 
ntil the U.K. Station becomes operational in FY 1963. The latter sit o 
. 4.4 * * » mtie«eé ? Toa. e*hiange Cone ttee i o* . =| USSR c* 
1 . es. S Ver MLsseise sul nshes is oe a ves in SOUT western Vpo = ~ 
egeins* targets in the eastern U.S. To sugzent BYMFWS, research and ~ 2 
Ce 
lan) 
> 
“o 
od 
Mae 
es 
ad 
® 
‘ i) 
forces, our deployed Land-besed forces, our logistical bese, and our : 
navel forces sat see would be extremely difficult to execute with complete 
iTprise, and only a coordinsted attack with almost complete surprise 
suld endenger our effective retalistory pover 
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Limited War. As the Soviet ouclear, ballistic missile and conventional capa- 
bilities grows the element of pressure and threat will probably become sore pronounced 
is Communist dealings with the rest of the world. In their contisual probing of the 
strength and deteruination of the West they will be more aggressive in their use of 
political, ecomamic, and perhaps even limited military seans. Although the Commoiste 
probably would drew back if the Western response were of such vigor as to make clear 
that further tovolvement would incur serious risk of general war or political dis- 
advantage, the chances of their miscalculating such risks may increase if they remain 
comvinced that their relative power is growing. Our military capacity to counter « 
single local aggression supported by the Sino-Soviet Bloc is adequate to meet national 
security requirements. Dependent upon the location and size of force required, ve 
would be hard pressed to execute limited military operations simultaneously in two or 
more areas of the world and maintains an acceptable general war posture. In the latter 
event, national measures providing for a degree of mobilization and augmentation of 
Lift capabilities might well be required. If eizesble forces were involved in such 
situations, our capabilities for limited war are such that authorization to use suclear 
weapons selectively would probebly be required. Our capebility to conduct non-nuclear 
war is very substantial and although {it has not kept pace with our growing nuclear 
capability it hes increased. Additionally, we gust comtimue to rely, to @ considerable 
extent, upon indigenous forces to cope with guerrilla and jungle warfare. 


Cold War. Unified Commancers have formulated plans and are active in aseurisg 
increasingly effective utilization of their resources in the cold war. MAAGS, missions, 
attaches, rotational forces, pre-stockage of equipment, exchange officers on allitary 
staffs and in military schools, weapons demonstrations, show of force, official silitary 
visite and assistance in sational disasters contribute to the over-all cold war effort. 
In order to limit the Bino-Soviet initiative in cold war, the United States gust develop 
a broad range of capebilities whereby it aay counter Sino-Soviet Bloc and communist 
activities in many parts of the world. Portions of South America, Southeast Asis, the 
Middle East, and Africe are areas of particular vulnerability. 


Mutual Security. In Doth limited and general var, a substantial contribution is 
expected from our allies. Military planning takes cognizance of the limitations and 
capabilities of indigenous forces. Although our national security is predicated upon 
the concept of collective security, the United States gust continue to develop adequate 
strength and a strategy for its employment to deter or succesefully wage war, survive 
as & nation capable of comtrolling its own destiny, and to maintain the leadership of 
the Free World. 





s . Statements in previous annual reports and evaluations by the JCS 
recognized the probable diminishing relative military advantage of the United States 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Fram the position we occupied with a great manned banber 
fleet supported by « substantial stockpile of nuclear veapons, at « time when the 
Soviet Union was very limited in long-range bombers and nuclear weapons, it was to te 
expected that our margin of advantage would certainly decrease. The statements referred 
to seem less appropriate today, as our over-all military power continues the greatest 
in the world. 


Our task is to maintain our effective retaliatory capability and to isprove our 
ability to defeat or contain local aggressions. The probable strength of the Soviet 
Union im ballistic missiles calle for major effort on our part to increase the surviv- 
ability of our retaliatory strike forces. This need bas given emphasis in our programs 
to increase varning, quick reaction, dispersal of bombers, and bardening, mobility and 
concealment of missiles. 
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In last year’s report it was stated thet by the end of FY 1942, with « continuance 
of present U.S. and Soviet trends and programs, ané with no sajor breakthrougs, each 
side may be expected to possess military strength of potentially decisive proportions. 
It concluded thet in such « situation an advantage, possibly conclusive, coulé accrue 
to the side taking the initiative. Although this is possible, the progress sade is 
our programs referred to above, to make certain the survival and readiness of effective 
retaliatory power, gives reasonable assurance that in the period ahead no enemy cas 
expect to leumch an attack against us without inviting his own destruction. 


With respect to limited and local seggression sore adequate provision bes been 
mede ‘or Army modernization and for airlift. Also, since the end of fiscal 196 our 
readiness hes been tocreased by the deployment of an additional atteck carrier to the 
Mediterrapean ané the Far East, the deployment of the first POLARIS submarine in the 
Atlantic, epé the echievement of « capability to mount « significant airborne alert. 


On 2 December 1960 the JCS approved the National Strategic t List and 
Single Integrated Operations Plan to become effective om 1 April 1961. The Pi 
the Target List were developed by « Joint Staff composed of members of all four 
Services and representatives of Unified Commanders contributing forces to the initial 
atteck om targets in the Sino-Soviet Bloc. Targets selected, assurance factors, and 
Gamage criterie used were consistent with NSC Study 2009. This action is very 
stgmificant in thet for the first time it integrates effectively and provides for 
@utwal support of aircraft and gissiles of all Unified Commands is one attack plas. 


the 
and 


As of 7 December 1960 the following alestles were in am immediate response 
posture: 28 THOR in the United Kingdom; 12 JUPITER in Italy; 13 SNARK at Preeque Isle, 
Maine; 5 ATLAS at Vandenberg APS, California and Warren APB, Wyoming; and 16 POLARIS 
misetles deployed aboard the U.S.5. GRORGE WASEINCTON. 


The ICHM site activation program suffered same delay in construction and initial 
installation and checkout of equigment. Delay in operational readinesc occurred at 
the first five (5) sites. Scheduled target dates will be met from March 1941. 


The GAM-TT (SOUND-DOG) is a supersonic air-to-surface missile designed to be used 
es & primary target weepon or as «& penetration aid at « maximus range of 650 o.2., 
thereby enhancing the striking power range and operational life of ite carrier aircraft, 
the B-S2. The first two B-S2 squadrons vere eche@uled to be equipped with operational 
missiles by December of 1960. However, additional testing is required to 
reliability and some slippage is occurring. The first B-5S2 equadror with 15 opere- 
tional missiles te participating in testing at Eglin Air Force Base, Florids. The 
present program involves 29 B-‘52 equeérons, all scheduled to become operational by 
September 1942. 


A. PROGRAMS POR NUCLEAR RETALIATORY FORCES. The first objective of the U.S. 
Militery Program nas dictated maintenance of strategic nuclear retaliatory striking 
forces, tactical nuclear éGelivery forces, and deployment of forces as appropriate, all 
acting im copeert to Geter general war or to prevail in the event general war occurs. 





The Strategic Air Command (SAC) has the largest capacity for nuclear retaliation 
and is charged with primary responsibility for exploiting the U.S. current superiority 
in nuclear weepons and long-range delivery systems against selected targets and target 
systems at the outbreak of general var. Total SAC force has been reduced fram 43 
(Ll beavy, 08 medium and 4 reconn.) wings of bomber and reconnaissance aircraft «t end 
FY 1959 to 4© (12 heavy, 25 medium, 2 reconn. and one strategic missile) wings at end 
of FY 1960, 2 reconpaissance wings and } B-47 medium bomber wings heaving been inactiveted, 
and one each B-S2 and stretegic miselle wings activated. Programmed changes in FY 1961 
will result in ine-tivetion of & more B-47 wings and activation of the first 3-56 
medium bomber wing. This trend of decreasing aircraft wings will contiawe for the next 
few years as miesiles are introduced into the Loventory. 
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Combet c tlity of SA bomber wings increased during 
FY 1960 as ome sore ae wing vas Avenel ringing the total to 
12 3-52 wings with 34 squadrons equipped® and remaining 2 in process of 
being equipped. By end FY 1961, 13 wings will be fully converted to 
B-S2s. While combat capability of SAC heavy bombers is improving through 
introéuction of new equipment, the mediums bomber fleet, with ex on 
of newly activated 8-58 units, is approaching Obsolescence. i firet 
SAC unit became operational with 12 B-S6e on 3 August 195.) ‘The B-&7's, 
which make up the bulk of the boaber force and have now been in service 
nearly 8 years, have undergone a major safety of flight structural rein- 


t to extend their usefulness. 





As the Goviet delivery capability increases, so Goes the 
vulnerability of SAC retaliatory forces withis end outside the United 
States. To reduce vulnerability, SAC Gispersal ang alert programs have 


been enhanced as follows: 





a. Heavy bomber dispersal. Although the present goal 
is to have no more than one heavy bomber squadron on any one base, 36 sqdns 
are presently located on 25 bases, i.e., 3 bases each with 3 eqdns, 2 bases 
each with 2 egéns, and 23 bases each with one sqm. Two of the 36 heavy 
bomber eqadns are in process of receiving B-S2 aircraft. By end FY 196i, 

37 eqans are progremmec to be dispersed om 29 bases, i.e., 3} bases each 
with 3 squadrons, 2 bases each with 2 squadrons, and 24 bases each with 
one squadron. 


bd. Medium bomber dispersal. At present there are 25 wings 
on 18 bases. Seven bases accommodate 2 wings each and 11 bases accommodate 
one wing each. At end FY 1941, 23 wings are programmed to be on 19 bases 
(& bases each with 2 wings, and 15 bases each vith one wing). In extension 
of this flwed diepersal, SAC has developed plane to reduce vulnerability of 
the medium bomber force by further dispersal to non-SAC military airfields 
and civil airfields Guring certains emergency situations. 





¢. Alert. On 20 May 1960, SAC reached the readiness 
posture of 1/3 of its force on continuous 15 minute ground alert. As of 
30 June 1960, 448 bombers and 237 supporting serial tankers were on « 
15 minute ground alert status. Also one GM-65 (ATLAS) and four SH-@ 
(SNARK) missiles were in a war readiness alert posture. 


Continued airborne alert training has bees conducted throughout the year 
with the objective of developing the maximum feasible airborne alert 
capability. Among several specific actions recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to taprove the U.S. ailitary posture were those to sugzent 
airborne alert capabilities. 


During FY 1960 there was some slippage in the ATLAS ICHM ra- 
tional site program for the first 4 squadrons. The first RLS ra 


“ft 3 launchers) of first ®quadron at Vandéenburg AFB, became operational 
‘eptember 1959. A second complex (3 launchers) of the Vandenburg 
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squadron became operational primarily for crew training in FY 1960, but 
one launcher, temporarily ¢own for retrofitting, will become operstional 
agein inAugust 1960. The secosd ATLAS squadron (programmed for Varren 
APB) ts now scheduled to have ite 6 launchers fully operational prior to 
end CY 196. Progress for deployment of the ICEM force have been revised 
to provide for increased levels of bardening of the force and increased 
numbers of aiseiles for later ATLAS squa¢rons which will result in «a 
significant tocrease in over-all effectiveness of ATLAS forces. Research 
and development programs for TITAN and MDNJTEMAN are progressing satis- 
factorily. The first 2 TITAN equedronms at Lowry AFB are programed by 
Air Porce to be operational by end CY 1961 and the first MINUTEMAN 
squadron during FY 1963. 





Supplementing SAC retalietory capabilities are USAF tactical 
nuclear strike forces. In the tc, these forces consist of 3 wings 
{9 squadrons) of tectical fighters, one wing (3 squaérors) of tactical 
bombers and two squadrons of MATADOR tactical missiles. These forces 


continue in the progres during FY 1961. In the United Kingdom, Europe 
and the Middle East, tactical nuclear str orces consist o tactical 
Tignter wings (15 squadrons) permanently deployed plus 4 squadrons on 
continuous rotetion from the United States, one wing (3 squadrons) of 
tactical bombers, and 3 squadrons of tactical missiles, consisting of 
ome MATADOR and 2 MACE squadrons. Except for conversion of the MATADOR 
squadron to MACE sisstles the tactical nuclcar strike units in these 
areas are programmed to remain unchanged during FY 1961. Nuclear capable 
tactical air forces itn the Usited States, capable of augmenting forces 
overseas, consist of 5 tactical fighter wing equivalents (comprised of 
26 sqans, excluding the 4 on rotation to Europe) which continue is the 
program through FY 1961. 














Certain major U.S. Naval forces possess « significant nuclear 
retaliatory strike soeebTiTS This capability rests primarily in the 
attack carrier striking forces and «a growing capability in submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles. 


There are 14 attack carriers and 16 associated carrier 
air groups in the fleet. Normally, 4 to 5 attack carriers, with their 
embarked air groups, are deployed in overseas areas in position to strike 
assigned targets. Technological ad@vances in aircraft, carrier facilities, 
electronic equipments and improved operating techniques have materially 
increased Navy's nuclear weapon Gelivery capability. The & CVA $9 
(PORRESTAL) class carriers have increased nuclear striking power, improved 
operational flexibility and enhanced safety of operation. Action will 
taken in FY 1961 to increase the U.S. nuclear retaliatory strike capability 
by deploying ome edditional PORRESTAL cless carrier in each of the SIXTH 
and GEVEYTH Fleets, loaded with nuclear-capable etteck aircraft. KITTY HAK, 
another PORRESTAL class carrier, will join the fleet before end FY 1961 and 
will provide sdéditional nuclear striking power to the U.S. retaliatory 
capacity and will replace one of the 7 World War II ESSEX class carriers 
still in the operating inventory. 
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Present operational capability for guided missile delivery 
of nuclear warheads from surface ships and submarines is represented by 
REGULUS system for which nuclear warheads are stockpiled. REGULUS is 
installed is 5 submarines (one of which is nuclear povered) and 2 heavy 

ruisers, all assigned to Pacific fleet. There are 9 more submarines equip- 
ped with REGULUS radar guidance system (TROUNCE) to provide terminal contro) 
of a REGULUS missile launched from either a submarine or cruiser. One 





launchicg submarine is continuously deployed on station in North Pacifi- Z 
waters with target assigned. The other 4 are available in times of tension. . 
LLL 





The first 2 Fleet Ballistic Missile (FBM) POLARIS subdcarizres 
have been commissioned and are concucting pre-deployment tests and will be 
operational with missiles on board prior to end CY 1960. Seven zore FSM 
submarines are presently under various stages of constructions. total of 
6 are scheduled to be operational in CY 1961. Congress authorized 5 add:- 
tional FEM submarines for a total of 14 and long-lead items funding for 
7 more in the FY 1961 Budget. POLARIS missile development has progressed 
rapidly and all major milestone dates have been met. The missile was 
successfully fired fram a submerged submarine on 20 July 19. 





Included in naval forces are Fleet Marine Forces vhich 
contribute to the over-all nuclear retaliatory capability. This capability 
is contained primari.y if 3 Marisze Aircr 8, one oF which is saix- 
tained in the Pacific. The 3 Marine Divisions, including the division is 
the Pacific as well as the Battalion Landing Team maintained afloat in the 
Mediterranean, also possess nuclear capabilities (8 howitzer and FONEST 
JOEN). 


Nuclear delivery systems organic to deployed or U.S. Ar 
forces contribute to the suclear retaliatory capability. ts aay Arzy 
Currently maintains 2 REDSTONE missile groups, 8 CORPORAL missile battalions 
(2 bos in a medium missile command and 6 separate bns), 2 LACROSSE battalioss, 
5S HONEST JOHN rocket battalions, 5 HONEST JOHN batteries, four 280mm gun 
battalions (to be recuced to 2 during FY 1961), nine 68-inch howitzer bat- 
talions and five 68-inch howitzer batteries. 




















j New weapons cesign and missile 
che procedures have appreciably reduced reaction time. Nuclear 
delivery unite in the United States capable of augmenting forces overseas 
include one medium missile command (2 HONEST JOHN and one CORPORAL bas), 
one air transportable missile command (HONEST JOHN bn), one REDSTONE 
missile group, 5 LACROSSE battalions, 3 CORPORAL battalions, 2 HONEST JOSN 
battaliong and the nuclear delivery means organic to CONUS divisions. 
During FY 1961, & LITTLE JOHN battalions will be activated. Planned transi- 
tion from the liquid-fueled REDSTONE and CORPORAL missiles to solid propeliact 
and an all-inertial guidance system for the PERSEING and SERGEANT systems 
will greatly improve mobility and reaction time. Current developmental 
progress of the PEFSHING missile indicates that it will have an operational 
capability in FY 1963. 
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The Soviet Bloc has the following general capabilities for 
defense against the foregoing U.S. nuclear retaliatory forces: 





Present capabilities of the Soviet air defense systez 
would be greatest against penetrations by subsonic bombers in daylight 
and clear weather at altitudes between about 3,000 and about 45,000 feet. 
Under such conditions, virtually all types of Bloc air defense veapons 
could be brought to bear against attacking aircraft. Fighters would 
retain some effectiveness at altitudes in excess of 50,000 feet, but 
capabilities of the fighter force would be reduced considerably during 
periods of darkness or poor visibility. In the increasingly videspread 
areas defended by surface-to-air missiles, air defense capabilities would 
be unimpaired by weather conditions and would extend to at least 60,000 
feet in altitude. 

Despite improvements in the Soviet air defemse system, it 
1 has basic weaknesses in coping with @ sophisticated air attack. At 
tudes below about 3,000 feet, the capabilities of the system vould be 
ressively reduced; below about 1,000 feet, the system would lose most 
its effectiveness. Against varied penetration tactics utilizing alti- 
tude stacking, diversionary maneuvers, stand-off veapons, decoys and 
electronic countermeasures, air defense capabilities would be significantly 
diminished. In addition, the Soviet defense protlem would be complicated 
by the variety of delivery systems which sight be employed, including 
cruise-type missiles, fighter bombers, supersonic bombers and low altitude 
attack bombers. 


me Pe 


pro 
f 


The Soviets have no known operationally effective systex 
for Gefense against ballistic missiles and artillery by purely defensive 
means. a 


B. PROGRAMS FOR HIGHLY MOBILE AND DEPLOYED READY FORCES. 





General. United States ready forces deployed throughout the 
world, together with the highly mobile back-up forces in CONUS and augmenta- 
tion provided by our allies are considered to be the most significant 
deterrents to local aggression or limited war. They also contribute to 
deterrence of general war. Equipped to conduct nuclear or non-nuclear war, 
these forces are designed to move quickly against local aggression or 
limited war, where timeliness of force is the key to maintenance of U.S. 
interests and prevention of general war. Their capabilities for nuclear 
war have been included, for the most part, in preceding paragraphs. 
Following paragraphs describe programs for these forces. 











The new M-14 (7.62mm standard NATO round) rifle is now 
being made available to selected U.S. Army combat units on a limited scale. 
A new medium tank (M-60) and armored personnel carrier (M-113) entered the 
inventory in limited numbers in FY 1960. The new 7.62mm machine gun vill 
be available to some units of the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC) in FY 19641. 
A high explosive warhead for the HONEST JOHN rocket is now available to 
overseas and CONUS units. The first cual capable DAVY CROCKET] will be 
issued to troop units during FY 1961. Army is also scheduled to receive 
the first models of the new AD-1 MORAWK combat surveillance airplane and 
AC~-1 CARIBOU 3-ton transport airplane during FY 1961. 
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U.S. Yavy hes continued the integration of guided aissiles 
weapons systems iniv fleet operations. Atlantic Fleet bes iccreased its 
capability in surface-to-air missiles for anti-air warfare vith TERRIER 
equipped shijs. The guided aissile cruiser USS GALVESTON is now conducting 
evaluation of the TALOS shipboard system. In Pacific Fleet, there are 

5 submarines and 2 cruisers vith REGULUS guided missile capability vhich 
are deployed on # rotational basis. Two other cruisers in Pacific Fleet 
ere TERRIER equipped. All carrier fighter aircraft carry either SIDEWINDER 
or SPARROW ITI air-to-air missiles for anti-air warfare employment. Same 
types carry « mixed load of these missiles allowing greater latitude in 
attack. ight attack aircraft are being configured as fast as procurement 
will allow, to use BULLPUP, a close~-air-support guided missile. Deployed 


— 


forces in both Atlantic anc racific Fleets are sow equipped with these 
missiles. 





Included in naval forces are Fleet Marine Force ground and 
air unite with the capability to employ tactical nuclear and son-nuclear 
weapons, either surface or air launched. Capabilities for conducting 
helicopter-borne vertical assault operations continue to improve. Three 
interim amphibious assault ships (LPH) nov serve the fleets. One more anti- 
submarine warfare carrier (CVS) converted to an LPH will be added during 


FY 1961 while 2 further LPH, currently under construction, should be 
available by FY 1963. 





In certain areas the capabilities of U.S. Air Force tactical 
forces have continued to improve during FY 1960. Compatibility tests betveen 
tactical fighters and KC-135 jet tankers have been successfully completed 
making it possible to deploy Composite Air Strike Force (CASF) units to 
overseas locations by use of these jet tankers, if desired. This vill not 
nly provide greater reliability for refueling operations, it will also 
permit more rapid deployment. Modernization of tactical forces with F-105 
all-weather tactical fighters began in FY 1960. Tactical Air Command is 
now equipped with one wing of F-105 aircraft, to be increased to 3 wings 
by end FY 1964. Equippage of theater based forces will begin in early FY 19 
for Europe and early FY 1963 for Far East. About one wing equivalent of 
F-100 and all F-105 aircraft will be capable of delivering BULLPUP air-to- 
surface missiles, which will be coming into the operational inventory in 
FY 1961. Improved reaction time for MATADOR tactical missile unite bas 
resulted in an increased readiness posture for those forces and similar 
improvement is scheduled for MACE units during FY 1961. 
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Tr PROGRAMS FOR CONTIVENTAL DEFENSE 
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STIMATED SOVIET THREAT AND CAPABILITIES. As of 30 June 1960, by 
exsploying their entire "Geavy bomber force, gany of their sedium bombers, 
their small submarine-launched missile capabil ity, and available ILM, 
the Soviets could mount large-scale initial nuclear attacks against north 
Averican targets. Actual weignt of etteck leunched against the United States 
would depend upon Soviet judgment as to optimus combination of surprise and 
weight of attack against all areas vhere U.S. and allied nuclear retaliatory 
capabilities and other essential targets were located. Soviet leaders 
probably regard their current lLomg-raenge attack forces as adequate to deliver 
a devastating attack on concentrations of population and industry, but 
incapable of preventing, by military action, the nuclear devastation of the 
USSR. How long this latter consideration remains valid depends upos the 
progress made in maintaining an effective U.S. military posture vis-a-vis 


the Soviets. 





offers the Soviets the best prospects of being 
of eo substantial portion of U.S. nuclear retali- 
ron setups Gevelopmect of Soviet intercontinental 


Because the I 
able to achteve destruct 
*” -a*a* tne 
atory capebility priocr t 
attack capabilities will 


11 ily a fumction of production and development 
of ICBMs. However, for some soit to come, long-range striking capabilities 
of the USSR will include both manned bombers and ballistic aissiles. The 
Soviets probably will consider that ballistic missiles can best be ezployed 
to neutralize U.S. based retaliatory and other capabilities in an initial — 
blow, relying upon bombers for follow-up attacks. Soviet ezployzent of 
long-range striking capabilities would continue to face great difficulties 
of timing and distribution of attack against widely deployed, mobile and 
ready Western streng*hs 


t is estimated that the USSR now has a limited capability to 
stic missiles from about 12 long range, conventionally-powered 
submarines, 4 of which probebly can accommodate 2 ballistic missiles each. 

A new class of submarine has been in production since 1958. About 9 of 
these are now considered operational. Although only fragmentary information 
is available on this class, it is believed to be designed to accommodate 
about 6 ballistic missiles. It is believed that these submarines would 

be capable of ea 350 n.m. missile range vith a CEP of one to 2 a.2., 
laurching from surface or sail awash condition. 


Clandestine attack on the United States by sabotage, biological 
warfare, and placement of nuclear weapons, could occur against specifical 
, ag pe 


selected targets. 


Biological and Chemical Weepons Programs--Comparative Evaluation. 
Communist China has an extremely ilisite capebivity and no BW capebility. 
The capabtlities of other Bloc countries (not including the USSR) are little 
better. Rowever, the over-all USSR C¥/BW capabilities may be superior to 
those of the United States and its allies but there is no firm intelligence 
information to support «a precise comparison. The USSR may have gore different 
types of C# agents, greater quantities of each agent and also more delivery 
means. USSR BW capabilities are not known, but it is certain that their 
efforts in this field have been most extensive and it is known that they have 
a very comprehensive R&D CW progran. 
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U.S. BW end C rograms. Iscreased funding provided in FY 1960 and 





projected for incr A+ increase during cext 5 years should do guch to 
reduce present USSR relative advantage. The possibility of qualitative 
improvement through research and Gevelopment of both agents and sunitiozs 
appears to be great. A comprehensive report on current status of Department 
of Defense biological and chemical veapons research and cevelopmest programs 
is included in Section VI, Military Research & Development Progras. 
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VIEWS ON POSSIBLE DEFICIENCIES IN THE 
U.S. POSTURE FOR LIMITED MILITARY OPERATIONS (C) 

















1. a. Airlift and sealift studies prepared by the Joint Cisiefs 
of Staff in 1959 included the following: 
(1) Airlift Requirements and Capabilities under Mobiliza- 
tion and Wartime Conditions (FY 1960 - 1963). 


i 
2 
3 
4 
(2) U.S. Ocean Shipping Requirements and Availability. 5 
These studies, based on actual plans and prepared annually, 6 

are coordinated within the Joint Chiefs of Staff and with 7 

WW t ~vices. They provice the basis for joint guidance 8 
on trans, tation planning matters. % 

b. The above studies used resumption of hostilities in 10 
Korea coincident with six months of mobilization as its 11 
criterion for limited war capabilities and requirements. i2 
(1) In the airlift study, it was concluded that Military 13 

Air Transport Service (MATS) capability for limited war, 14 
assuming the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) is activated, 15 


is adequate for passenger and cargo requirements except for 16 
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shortages during the first 20 days. Approximately three- 17 
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fourths of the cargo deficit in this period can be overcome 18 
by temporary transfer of capability from the Atlantic area. 19 
(a) Since the airlift study was completed additional 20 





L passenger capability has been allocated to the Civil 21 
Reserve Air Fleet to meet the passenger deficits as 22 
indicated by this study. 23 
(>) The cargo capability situation also has been 24 
improved since the study by additional Civil Reserve 25 ' 
Air Fleet allocations. 26 ) 
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(2) The conclusion of the sealift study was that, 
although there are some shortages of cargo and passenger 2 
ships in the first 60 days of a limited war, sealift is 3 
adequate. Shortages in cargo ships could be made up from 4 
available foreign flag shipping. Passenger ship shortages 5 
could be eliminated by “hot bunking"” and use of friendly 6 
Allied passenger ships. 7 

(3) No airlift or sealift studies have been completed 6&8 
at this time regarding Southeast Asia. New studies on G 
subjects tabulated in paragraph 1 a (1) and (2) above, 10 
dealing specifically with Southeast Asia, are scheduled 11 
for completion by May 1961. The effect of the logistic 12 


4 


limitations of this area on U.S. transportation capabil- 13 


ities will be considered in these studies. 14 


2. Military Logistics Base plans (Mobilization Base Plans) 15 
are formulated by the Military Departments in accordance with 16 
the general guidelines established by the Secretary of Defense. 17 
The latest guidance is the Secretary of Defense memorandum of 16 
15 March 1960, subject, "Guidance for the Development of FY 19 
61/62 Logistics Programs," which provides for acquisition 20 


objectives, production base planning objectives, and materiel 21 
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* retention policies, for both limited and general war planning 22 
in the Department of Defense. There has been insufficient time 23 
to implement fully this guidance. It is expected that if 24 
funding permite implementation of this guidance, our capability 25 
to support limited war situations, without degrading our 26 
general war readiness posture, should be improved in the near 27 
future. However, current budgetary limitations will not enable 28 


the Military Departments to meet in all categories the supply 29 } 





and equipment objectives of the logistic guidance. The status 30 ) 
of Service mobilization base planning and programs is 31 
summarized below: 32 
' 
TOP SCnoT 
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&. Army. Detailed mobilization plans and programs to 
support current limited and general war plans are in advanced 
state of preparation. Major deficiencies, as they relate to 


limited war operations, are: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
(1) Strength, both active and reserve, dependent upon 5 
the scope and nature of the conflict. 6 

(2) Planning for the support of limited war is based 7 

‘ on the Limited War Plan for the Resumption of Hostilities 8 
in Korea. Hovever, its current status of implementetion 9 
would result in degrading the general war posture in the 10 
event a limited war is quickly followed by a general war. 11 
(3) While Army forces are ecmipped with sufficient 12 
materiel to support U.S. forces in limited war operations 13 


envisaged in the current time frame, only about one-half 14 


would be of the preferred model and the balance would be 15 
of an older less effective but acceptable model. Recent 16 
allocation of funds will reduce this deficiency to some 17 
degree from a qualitative point of view in the time frame 18 
under consideration. 19 
b. Navy 20 

(1) The Navy logistics mobilization planning objective 2) 
is to provide the materiel support to the forces needed to 22 


prosecute a limited war with an accompanying selective 


build-up of forces, while at all times maintaining an 


23 
24 


adequate general war posture. Planned acquisition require-25 


ments to meet this objective are: 


26 


(a) Meet the peacetime force materiel] requirement. 27 
(b) Complete equipping of selected reserve forces. 28 
(c) Attain a level of war readiness reserve stock 29 


not to exceed 150 days combat support for general war 30 





for Marine Corpse forces deployed overseas. For all 31 
other Naval forces, the general war objective will not 32 | 
exceed 90 days combat support. . 33 
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(ad) Attein an additional level of war readiness 
reserve stock of those items necessary to sustain in 
limited war for 180 days designated Naval forces, plus 
@ maximum of 180 days training support for the other 


1 
2 
3 
i, 
Naval forces. 5 

(2) Dudgetary limitations have precluded reaching these 6 
logistic readiness goals. The most important shortage is 7 
modern conventional weapons and ammunition, such as ASW 8 
torpedoes, electronic equipment (sonar, radar and ECM), 9 


and guided missiles. 10 
c. Air-Force. U.S. Air Force wartime planning and ll 





programming documents, upon which emergency war plans are i2 
formulated, presently reflect the force and war readiness 13 
materiel requirements for limited war activity as well as for 14 


general war. In order to support the Joint Chiefs of Staff 15 


approved contingency plans of the unified commands in 16 
consonance with Secretary of Defense memorandum, dated 15 17 
March 1960, the Air Force has segmented the total package 18 
authorized for limited war actions and has distributed them 19 
on a global basis. Detailed Air Force plans provide for 20 


world-wide base prestockage rather than the portrayal of the 21 
force and attendant war readiness materiel assets in one 22 
location or area to meet limited war threats. The separation 23 
of War Readiness Materiel (WRM) for general and limited war 24 
will enable the commander to identify readily those items 26 
of WRM which are specifically designated for limited war and 27 
prevent degradation of general wer assets. Additionally, the 28 
Air Porce has revised its policy on WRM to provide for 29 
prestocking and prepositioning materiel in support of approved 30 


contingency plans. The concept provides for locating the 31 
materiel at or near the point of planned usage. 32 
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a. Marine Corps. Mob‘iization planning is current through 





the FY 1961 period. These plans provide guidance under con- 
dit‘ons of cold, limited or general war, and reflect actual 


Marine Corps capabilities including provision for assembly 


i 
2 
3 
4 
of resources available. Mobilization plans are designed to 5 
permit incrementally phasea activations of units in the event 6 
partial mobilization is required. Current actions to improve 7 
mobilization capabilities include a reorganization of the 8 

9 


Marine Corps Reserve to support more accurately specific 


mobilization requirements. 10 
3. The general status of war reserves by Service, is: 11 ~ 
© oO. Army 12 = 
(1) The status of war reserves, based on the guidance 13 mo 
for the development of FY 61/62 Logistics Program, is 14 ¥ 
being computed and analyzed at this time. Therefore, the 15 + 
following information on the general status of war 16 
reserves is a qualified estimate, based on available data. 17 oe 
(2) Procurement Equipment Missiles Army (PEMA). 18 °& 
(a) Total assets available for initial issue and 19 a 
war reserves represent a little less than two-thirds 20 a) 
of the objectives authorized by the Fy 61/62 guidance. 21 ¢ 
Since sufficient assets are not available, the provi- 22 2 
sion of adequate support for a limited war would 23 
necessitate the withdrawal of equipment required to 24 
© meet initial equipment requirements for the balance of 25 
the forces authorized by the guidance. 26 
(b>) Assuming a eix months limited war, up to 24 27 
months would be required after the initiation of 28 
procurement to reconstitute that portion of the 29 , 
inventory which would be consumed during the six 30 \ 
months period. 31 , 
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(3) Minor secondary items and repair parts. 


(a) Mobilization reserve assets and planned acquisi- 


tion through Fiscal Year 1962 will meet approximately 
60 per cent of the requirement. 

(tv) If mobilization reserves were depleted by a 
limited war of six months duration, the time required 
to replace stocks after the initiation of procurement 


would vary from 6 to 15 monthe depending on the item. 


b. Navy. Navy Mobilization Reserve Stocks (MRS) are stored 


in CONUS and in reasonably protected sites overseas in 


locations so as best to support the forces in being and the 


forces to be mobilized. MRS is maintained, rotated, and 


modernized to the extent practicable under current financial 


limitations. The time required to reconstitute the various 


categories of materiel included in the MRS will vary from 


three months for certain standard consumables up to 36 


months for major electronic equipment. 


\ 


c. Air Force 





(1) The War Readiness Materiel (WRM) requirements for 
limited war are based on plans approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Air Force supporting plans call for 
prepositioning such materiel at or near the point of 
planned usage. Based on the approved strategic concepts 
reflected in the War Objectives and Basic National 
Security Policies present stocks are deemed adequate to 
permit immediate reaction to anticipated (current plans) 
limited war situations. However, should these concepts 
change, Air Force WRM requirements would reflect this 
change. The lack of Base Rights agreements in certain 


areas of Southeast Asia and the Middle East preclude full 


implementation of the prepositioning policy. 
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In such case, the required materiel is prepocitioned at 
the nearest United States controlled base. The lack of 
Base Rights thus causes not‘only a mal-location of 
materiel, but also places an additive requirement on 
transportation resources. 

(2?) Those WRM assets consumed during war opera*ions 
wil} be replaced from materiel in transit; in depots 
stocks; from stocks in long-supply: diversions from 


o on aw |= w Nn 


acti.vit‘tes wicl lower priority misrions iexcept tht 
the General War posture will not be degraded); and by 10 
expedited deliveries from production and repair facilities.i: 


a. me rine Coryc 12 





Sufficient materiel, including :epairable wnservice- 13 
able as weli as serviceable assets, is on hand to meet 524 14 
of the N-Day materiel] requirement. sme required to 15 
reconstitute materiel reserves is estimated to be 18 to 24 76 
months for major items, 10 to 12 months for amminition, and 17 
9 to 12 months for minor items. This estimate assumes 18 
immediate unrestricted availability of funds, and disregards 9 
possible delay due to simultaneous maximin demand on industry 20 
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by all Services. Actions being taken to asoume maximum 21 
utilization of reserve stocks include regular rotation to 22 
obviate deterioriation; continuous maintenance in a high 23 
degree of readiness of mount-out and resupply stocks; and eu 
selective prepositioning of supplies both in WesPac and 25 
NELM for contingency requirements, 25 


&. The logistic limitations in Southeast Asia, stemming from 27 
the lack of development of communications, port and terminal 28 
facilities and transportation means, would severely affect U.S. 29 
and friendly indigenous military operations. Purthermore, the 30 
¢x.at'a, logistic support facilities are extrerely vulmrablo 31 
to disruption and are inadequate to support sustained operations 22 | 


of U.S. and Allied forces. These limitations would probably 33 | 
affect enemy operations to a lesser degree. 4 
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5. Thus, lack of surface IOC's, adequacy of terminal facilities 1 


in the area,-and the status of strategic communications in 


tr 


Southeast Asia, are recognized as factors which would influence 3 
the nature of the operations and the type force to be employed. 4 
Military operetions for Southeast Asia take into account the S 
geophysical l.mitations of the area. These limitations establish 6 
tne modus operandi of military operations. Any improvement in 7 
facilities world cause changes to plans to utilize the improve- 8 
ments. The lack of facilities is a limitation to be coucidered 9 


in plenning. 10 


6. In addition, tnere are inadequate logistical units in the 11 
indigenous forces of Southeast Asia for the support-of their own 12 
combat forces. Current contingency plans for Southeast Asia 13 
include requirements for U.S. logistical unite for the support 14 
of indigencus combat forces. This limitation in the indigenous 15 
force structure is recognized and, as the logistical capability 16 
of indigenous forces improves, the contingency plans are revised 17 


accordingly. i8 


7. The solution to the problems which pertain to operations 19 


in Southeast Asia is not to devote more of our current military 20 


assistance to the development of logistic, communication, and 21 
support facilities designed specifically for U.S. use. This 22 
would have an adverse impact, both political and military, on 23 


the host country. Rather, the primary objective of our military 24 


- @Ssistance program should be the improvement of indigenous 


25 
capabilities with the eventual goal of adequately trained and 26 
equipped indigenous forces which are essential for the conduct 27 
of operations in Southeast Asia. In addition, one of the major 25 
objectives of the Military Assistance Program is to provide the 29 
host country with a capability to resist Communist aggression by 30 
Gefending its borders ané maintaining internal security. There- 31 
fore, any program designed specifically for the development of 32 
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U.S. capabilities to operate in Southeest Asia should be in 
addition to the existing programs for direct military assistance 


to the countries of the area. 


&. At the time the Limited War Study was being prepared and 
subsegucnt thercto, certain actions were beirg taken tc 
facilitate operations in Southeast Asia. These include: 

a. Increased ané reoriented military essistance to the 
countries of Southeast Asia. 

b. Deployment of additional Amny forces to the Par East, 
@.&., an airborne battle group and additional Army logistical 
support forces to Okinawa. 

c. CINCPAC Operation Plan for Southeast Asia refined and 
approved. 

G. Additional Marine elements afloat with Seventh Fleet. 

e. Continued development of planning and coordination by 
SZEATO forces. 

f. Action by Air Force to establish a limited stockpile 
of conventional munitions in Thalland. 

g. Assignment of a third aircraft carrier to the Seventh 
Fleet on a continuing basis. 

h. Increased number of attack alrerart deployed in air- 
craft carriers with the Seventh Fleet. 

i. Programmed modernization of the Airlift Force. 
(433,000,000 is programmed for the development of the so- 
called SOR aircraft (long-range jet powered cargo aircraft). 
Por interim mo4-rnization $83,900,000 hae been apportioned 
during FY 1961 for the procurement of 16 C-1308 aircraft. 
The PY 1962 program plans procurement of an additional 34 
C-1350B aircraft, making a total of 50 such aircraft. Con- 
sideration is being given to the procurement of 50 of the 
C-135 type aircraft.) 
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j- Strategic mobility exercise scheduled for early 1961. 2 
(Airlift one Army battle group and deploy Composite Air 2 
Strike Force from Continental United States to Far East.) 3 

k. Periodic deployment of Composit« Air Strike Force for 4 
training purpoces. 5 

1. The Department of Defense has officially supported the 6 
Department of Commerce in its actions to maintain the 7 
Nationel Defense Reserve Fleet at the best practicable degree 8 
of mogernity anc in sufficient strength tc fulfill c’vilian 9 
and military requirements in national eme:gencies. 10 


m. Action by the Army to establici. the LA Forward Depot, li 


» Pacific, on Okirawa. 12 


9. Actions being; taken or that could be taken with regard to 13 
obtaining required transit and base rights in Southeast Asia, 14 
improving etrategic and tactical communications in Southeast 15 


Asia, and the improvement of capabilities to conduct over-the- 16 





beach supply operations are as follows: 17 
a. Transit and Base Rights in Southeast Asia. 18 

(1) Requirements exist for the following facilities 19 

" for dispersal, staging and recovery of aircraft and 20 


prepositioning and prestockage of materiels and supplies 21 
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as required to support CINCPAC plans. 22 
a) Vietnam 23 
Tan Son Nhut, Saigon ]4 
LY 
Tourane 25 
Cap St. Jacques 26 
Nha Trang 27 
Bien Hoa 26 
(b) Laos 29 | 
Vietiane 30 & 
Seno 31 
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(oc) Thailand 





Bangkok/Don Muang 
Korat Nakhou Ratchasima 
Takhl 

Chiang Mai 

Ubon 

Udorn 


(NOTE: Current interpretation of the restrictions 
imposed py the terms of the Geneva Convention have thus far 
prevented ary use of facilities in Leos ana Yietram. Alghts 
have been obtained for limited prestocking in Thailand. ) 

(2) Transiv rights for overflight and for use of bases 
for peacetime training exercises =re obtained on an 
individual bcsis. 

(3) CINCTAC contingency planning for the area assumes 
that existing bases, fecilities and services will be 
made available when and as required, 


b. Strategic and Tactical Communications 





(1) Existing Strategic Communications. Communications 





to and from Vietiane, Saigon, and Bangkok are provided 

by the Army Strategic Communications (STARCOM) Station 
at Clark Air Force Base, Philippine Islands, which inter- 
connects into the world-wide communications system of — 
the Department of Defense. There is, in addition, a 
communications circuit betwoen Bangkok and Saigon. The 
Southeast Asien terminals of all these circuits have 
limited capacity and utilize air-transportable equipment. 
A high capacity cireuit links the british communication 
system at Singapore with the Naval Commnication System 
in the Philippines. In addition, the Naval communication 
facility at San Miguel, Philippines, provides a circuit 
to inter-connect Naval units afloat with the world-wide 


communications network. 





(2) Planned Expansion of Southeast Asian Strategic 
Communications. During fiseal years 1962-64, the high- 
frequency cirouits which link Ciark Air Force Base with 
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the countries of Southeast Asia will be expanded to provide 1 
additional reliability and an incveesed traffic handling 2 
capability. This will be accomplished by the utilization 3 
of fixed-station types of equipment in place of trans- 44 
portable equipment. The fixed-station3s will have ‘ncreased 5 
power and transmitters with e greater circuit capacity. 6 
To provide for communications westward from Southeast Asia, 7 
the Department of Defense has under cons:deration a request 3 
for an Astan Giteway Communications Station in Karachi 3 
which, if authorized, will furnish high capacity communi- i0 
cations between Karachi and Bangkok. Within the Southeast 11 
Asiar countries, an expanded communications circuit is 1i2 

‘ planned between Bangkok and Saigon. 13 


(3) Contingency Communications. West of Hawaii, air- 1% 





transportable equipments which may be used on point-to- 15 
point communications circuits are located at Clark Air 16 
Force Base, in Okinawa and Japan, and in Seoul. These 17 
equipments represent a reasonable additional communications18 
capability to augment ex.sting circuits into Southeast 19 
Asia and will be supplemented by improved air-transportable2o 


equipments which are under procurement for delivery 21 


UT UOTRBOTIGNd 103 poets Isselood, 


during the current fiscal year. It should be understood, 22 


eSORlAS PeAtuHn eyy jo suoT3elToy ubrez04 


however, that the technical teams which are necessary for 23 


the operation and maintenance of supplementary com- 24 
, munications must, except on a very limited basis, be 25 
provided from the continental United States. 26 


(4) Tactical Communications. The U.S. Military Services27 





do not maintain in being tactical communications systems 28 


in Southeast Asia. Each Service provides tactical com- 29 

| 

1 munications for the control and direction of Service 30 ; 
forces within an aren of tactical operations. These 31 


tactical systems consist of transportable communications 32 
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equipments which are deployed into an area by tactical 1 
forces. Coordination for joint operations is the 2 
responsibility of the area commander. Tactical conm- 3 
munications systems are, therefore, organic to military 4 
units, connect into strategic networks, end are not 5 
required prior to the movement of military forces. 6 
(5) Actions which could be taken to improve Strategic 7 
Communications. 8 
(=) Existing strategic communications connecting 9 
into Southecst Asia, together with pianned improve- 10 
ments, wil) provide a minimal capability for limited il 
war operations. Fixed corr nications Systems are i2 
dependent upon high frequency c*rcuits designed 13 
essentially for teletype operation with only a 14 
comparatively few voice circuits availiable. 15 
(b) If 4t should be decided to conduct military 16 


operations in Southeast Asia, communications planning 17 
will havé to be revised to reflect operational require-18 
ments. The specific nature of such programs will 19 
depend upon the concept of operations, the magnitude 20 
of forces employed, and tine location of controlling 21 
and supporting headquarters. Communications for such 22 
purposes are not available in the existing system nor 23 
contemplated in scheduled improvements. Basically, 24 
communications would have to be expanded to include 25 
the provision of voice and Cata transmission between 26 
elements of the combat forces and high quality circuits27 
capable of direct extension to command centers in the 28 
United States. Included would be measures for 29 
increasing the capacity and improving the reliability 30 
of the fixed strategic communications system, and for 31 
providing extensions from atrategic networks into 32 
contiguous areas by the use of transportable tactical 33 
ea:ipment. 34 
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c. Over-the-Beach Supply Operations. 1 
(1) Army 2 
(a) These operations, which are en important 3 
part of the resupply capability of U.S. Army Forces, 4 


are periodically tented ond improved through the 


conduct of realistic exercises, and the develogment 


5 
6 
and adjustment of doctrine based on lessons learned. 7 
One of the most recent exercises was conducted in ia 
total darkness with complete cuccess at fort Story, 9 
Virginia, on 17, 18 end 19 October 1960. Another 10 
exercise (NODEX-25) was conducted ow tie coast of 11 
Prenee 26-28 October 196. 12 

(b) Present plans col] for a pert.el shift irom 13 
landing cre|’> to axphiblans ca equi sret hecomes i4 
available. For example, four (*) pletoons equipped 15 
with Barge, Amphib ous Resupply Cargo (BARC), will be16 
in cperation in CONUS and the Par Hest (Okinawa) by 17 
the end of FY 51, an increase of two over present 18 
etrength. Also, existing equipment in amphibious 19 


truck companies, consisting at present of WW II 20 


DUKWs, will be placed in the future with the 21 
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Lighter, Amphibious Resupply Cargo (LARC-5) thus, 22 
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greatly increasing the capability of these units. 23 
(c) The present capability to support combat a4 
Cy forces in Southeast Asia by over-the-beoch resupply 25 


operations, if required, is deemed adequate for the 26 


forces to be deployed to this area under existing 27 








limited war plans. 26 
(2) Navy 29 
(a) The Navy has, under continuous study and 30 | 
Gevelopment, programe and projects to improve 31 
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logistic support of landing forces in amphibious 
operations which include evaluation of various over- 
the-beach supply support systems. Each system is 
analyzed with respect to inter-relationship and com- 
bined productivity of peckacing, materials handling 
anéd tranoeportation procedures and techniques. These 
studics result in continued improvement in the hard- 
ware utilised and techniqucs employed in over-the- 


beach supply support operations for amphibious assault. 


(>) Private research contractors, the Naval 
Civil Engineering Laboratory end the U.S. Army 
Trancportation Vlorps are princinel coutributors to the 
Nevy Program. Some items now in the evaluation stage 
are: 

i. Landing Craft Retriever (LCR), a vehicle 
for unloading LC's in one operation, with up 
to 70 tons cargo lift capability. Teste to date 
show promise in achieving a through-the-beach 
capability vice over-the-beach. 

ii. Hi-line system of cables from an LST to 
the beach gives the capability of underway pallet 
loads from LST's stranded off the beach direct to 

(a truck. 
iii. Causeway extensions for unstable beaches 
("rush role"). 
iv. Hose reels for bvoyant fuel systems. 
v. Tranofer line barges. 
vi. Deep-water fording kite for tractors used 
in the surf zon. 


Vii. 600 GPH ship-to-shore fuel systems. 
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viii. Inflatable ceuseways. i 
ix. Ship-to-shore heavy duty cargo systems. 2 
x. Booster stations for ship-to-cshcre fuel 3 
systems. 4 


xi. Helicopter eertal delivery systens. 5 
xii. Improved high-speed tracted amphibians. 6 


Items recently placed in flect use ere: 


-a 


@ 


i. el-foot wide end-to-end connected pontoon 
causeway (replacing 14-foot wide lapped units). 9 


ii. 300 GPM bottom laid ship-to-shore fuel 10 


system 1] 
211. Hi-speed shore party crane. i2 
iv. Contvolled pontoon launching from LST’s. 13 

v. 100-ton advercedc base crane. 14 


,,- Subsequent to the preparation of the Limited War Study, 15 
a decision was made with recard to use of funds to improve our 16 
readiness posture. This funding eaction*® will improve our 17 
capability to conduct limited military operations. <Authoriza- 16 


tion was granted to increase Army modernization, increase an- 19 


phibious assault capabilities, provide for additional aircraft 20 


~SO3CIS PEBTUN SYR JO SUOTIeTSYH UbTe1I04 
UOTZEOTTaGNA AOZ PST ISSeTOed, 


carriers on station with the Sixth and Sevonth Fliects, and 21 3 
increase air aler®’ status. Subsequent budgetary action may 22 
not permit continuation of all of these readiness measures. 23 

‘ 
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NSC 6022 TOP SECRET 
‘on December 13, 1960 
WOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
to the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
on 
U. S$, POLICY ON CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 
References: A. NSC 5802/1 
B. WSC Action No, 2151-f£-(1) 
C. Memo for NSC from Executive Sec- 
retary, same subject, dated 
July 14, 1960 
D. NSC Action No, 2300 
E. NIE 1l-8-60; NIE 11-5-59 
The enclosed draft statement of policy on the subject, prepared i; 
the NSC Planning Board in accordance with NSC Action No, 2151-f-(1), is 
transmitted herewith for consideration by the National Security Council 
at its meeting on Thurscay, December 22, 1960. 
It is recommended that, if the enclosed statement of policy is 
adopted, it be submitted to the President with the recommendation that 
a he approve it; direct its implementation by all appropriate Executive 
departments and agencies of the U. S. Government; and direct that the 
departments and agencies indicated in the table on “Primary Responsi- 
bilities for Ieplementation” (with the exception of the Department of 
State and the Central Intelligence Agency) report, in « special ennex 
to their respective enowal status reports, on progress in laplement ing 
the appropriate paregraphs of the approved paper. 
The enclosed statement of policy, if adopted and approved, is in- 
tended to supersede NSC 5802/1. 
MARION W. BOCGS 
Acting Executive Secretary 
cc The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Attorney Cenera!l 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Chairman, Interdepartmental 
Intelligence Conference 
ro The Chairman, Interdepartmental 
Committee on Internal Security 
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RIMARY RESPONSIBILITIES POR IMPLEM=NTATION bE 


Paragravh and Subject Primary Responsibility 


9 «- International Collaboration State in collaboration with ’ 
ané Coordination Defense 





10 - Strategic ‘airning Intelligence agencies under DCI 
All except 2nd, 3rd and Sth coord: nation within existing 
geritencgs a het eee ay and established pqi 
ira and Sth sentences All appropriate agercles 





ll - Tactical Warning Defense , 
12 - Active Defense Defense ' 
13 = Passive Defense Defense 
——s 
1% - Response to Attack or Attack Defense in collaboration with 3 
Warning OCD 
— 
p> - Alert Status of Air Defense Defense ' 
Forces ‘ 
16 - Emergency Employment of Mili- Defense in collaboration with 
tary Reseurces in Civil Defense OCDM 
17 - Research and Development All appropriate agencies , 
18 - Continuity of Government OCDM in collaboration with , 
all participating agencies te 
19 «- Protection and Diepersal of OCDM in collaboration with a 
Federal Facilities all participating agencies Pat: 
20-26 «= Civil Defense OCD ~~ 
’ 
= . _ i ‘ 
27-32 « Internal Security IIC and ICIS coordination 
* ws 
33} + Port Security Treasury, keeping IIC and ICIS i. 
fully informed tod: “s 
* -_ 
f° 
rp 
/ . Ce 
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nited States 4id an attack occur. An effective corn- ote 
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Geterrents to an attack on the North American Continent. ar4 
3. Current nattonal intelligence estimates inéicate . 
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a. The period is ¢rawing to an end wher the 
primary elemer.t in the threat to the United States 


ts manned bombers. 





. The period of the early 1960's will represent 
& transition from a largely bomber threat to one , 
mainly composed of ICBDMN’s. Im the early 1960's the 
estimated Soviet ICBM force will present an extremely 
dangerous threat to SAC homber bases, unharder.ed ICBM 
sites ané command installations. 


c. Ina few years, therefore, the principal ele- 





ment of the threat to the United States will be ICBM’s 





supplemented by BISON heavy bombers and possibly by . ~ 
—_— . 
. "y 
some refueled or one-way medium bombers, ty increased ; = 2 
rr o 4 
numbers of submarine-launched ballistic missiles, and "4 
2 
® . 
possidly by cruise-type missiles. . 9 
: .= 
%. The changing character of the Soviet threat and our ; > 
ie) 
. & 
current assessment of the relative effectiveness of various - 
hom. « *) 
a oo © 
oo 
active anc passive ¢efense measures® have made it necessary ay Pe, 
a7 yo 
** »* La 
that the United States re-examine its military and non- / °c 
en 
‘ > . a ai , * ° - - 
military programs for continental @Gefense. in particular, ft, . ~) 
. 
—" . ° 
~~, =o 
. . ¥ o? 
* dm accordance with accepted practice, the term “active 7* C 
cefense” is uced in reference to those measures that bos a” 
i@volve an attempt to physically incapacitate or destroy /% . 
& threatening oblect; e.€., interceptor aircraft, _. : 
surface-to-air missiles, antiemissile miesile systems. ~ 
The term “passive defense” embraces all other geans of -—- 
Gefense; @.g., airborne and ground alert, warning and £ 


response to warning (including the launch of recallable 
lot aircraft), dispersal, mobllity, hardening, protection 
against radiation and BW and CW agents. 
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7. AS long as the 7. Continued reliance 
manned bomber threat con- will be placed on a balance 
_ ee 
inues to be of signifi- of active and passive defense 
Te ’ 
cant proportions, continue measures consistent with their 
| 
measures to maintain our contribution to the over-all : 
— 
active defenses against defense posture of the United . 
manned aircraft. However, States, the changing nature 
in view of the increasing of the Soviet threat, ard the ' 
reliance of the USSR on increasing number of techno- 
ballistic missiles for logical options open to the 
inter-continentai attack USSR. 
cr and the present limita- 7-A. The United States 
tions of achievable active should place predominant 
defense measures the VU. S. emphasis on measures to improve 
should: our active defenses, as compared 
a. While pursu- with — but not to the exclu- 
ing measures to achieve ron of — passive defense ind 
adequate active da- measures. /rarticular emphasis > 
BH 
fenses, make a parti- should be accorded those active aa 
~~ * 
cular effort tc and passive defense measures fa 


> 
* ie 
exploit passive mea- essential to the protection of ‘ 





sures that will afford the U. S. capability for prompt me 
the requisite decree nuclear retaliation,/* a 
= 
-” 
* Budget proposal. JCS would substitute 7-b of the Majority \ 
~ Proposal for this sentence. 
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b. The role of the Federal Government should be to provide 
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c. There should be no elements of compulsion, penalty, or sub- 
si in Federal proerams. 


dg. Actions swst avoid creating alarm, causing Congressional 





and public reaction prejudicia] to higher priority national security 
ams, presenting the posture of the United States as that of a 


nation preoccupied with preparations for war, or losing the support 
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22. In order thot Federal, State and local governments may carry 


out their essential responsibilities during and after nuclear attack or 


other grave emergency, the capability of State and local governments to - ’ 
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form of guidance, direction and resources. Such assistance should include 


re-attack planning for the full utilization of local resources and for 





support by available Federal resources, including military forces. 
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tates should continue its present policy of sup- 
vities which will: 
a. Warn the people of impending attack and make possible 
essential communication before, during and after attack. 
b. Give emphasis to the protection (including dispersal 
civilian survival supplies, equir 
ment and facilities. 

c. Provide for the conduct of research and development on 
isproved teasures for the protection of the population, including 


radiological defense, defense against chemical and biological war- 


fare, mass communications, medical care, 


and survival requirements. 


ad. Provide appropriate and adequate information to the public 


of the nature and extent of the dangers from nuclear attack on the 


United States now and in the future, and of the measures being 


taken or which could be taken to alleviate then 





27. The Soviet Bloc should Se confronted with internal security 


measures presenting such risks as will serve as a deterrent to covert 


attack against the United States. 
28. The United States should, to the extent practicable, provide 

adequate deterrents (a) to clandestine introduction of nuclear weapons 

small craft, air- 


by any means such as submarines, merchant vessels, 


craft, illegal entry of persons and things, and diplomatic channels; 
and (b) to utilization of such weapons against vital targets. 


should be continued to develop improved passive devices for the 
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assure the‘r effective use. Efforts should be continued to develop a 
prototype of an active device.* This policy and the programs to imple- 
. ment it will be kept under continuing review in accordance with exist- 
ing arrangements and in light of all applicable factors, including the 
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Port Security.* 
33. Measures should be take: (a) to protect U. S. ports and ves- 
. * 
sels therein against sabotage, espionage, and other subversive activ- 
* 
ities; (b) to cupervise and where appropriate deny entry of vessels; 
and (c) to provide appropriate safeguards reiative to the presence in 
U. S. ports of Sino-Soviet Bloc vessels. Insofar as feasibie, having 
ae 
due regard for gal procedures and rights, subversives should be ex- . 
cluded from vé and waterfront facilities.** 
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* Certain measures under this heading are supplemental to those . 
contained under the previous heading, “Internal Security’. +e 
a* own that only a very small percentage of the 
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persons believed to be subversives can be excluded under pro- 


cedures acceptable to the courts. 
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Par 67 (Left mand colus:) wich begins with a cpocifie reference 

té*the increasing IC){ throst and the prosont licitations on our active 
« In Par. 7-2, wrilo recogzizing the neod for “active® 

defenses, o particl=« cfort to erploit “passive” noagures is called 

for <= aml in 7-b, tho “ajorsty view extends this principle to a 

for incros«ot attention to “passive” defensy of the U. &, 

The Minority view of 2adsct and JCS (right hand column) 

& continsct Piletce of “active” and "pacsive” measures, con- 






_ 








se sistent with the chanving nature of the Sovict *hrost and other factors -. 
ais, vith a specific reziircsont in Par, 7-4 for protontrant emhasis on 
+4 cefenses, owl orticulsr enh vata on both “active” and “passive® 
ioe meagures to protect our nuclear ro‘aliatery power (Wut at this poind the 
JCS part compumy with Dedsot, avd the JOS would call for increar es attentics 
to “passive” defense of the civilian population). Porhcps the Council 


would now want to discuss this qucotion, besin in: with coment fros 

the Majority and Hinority proponents, before discucsin: a later split 

om Ciwil Defanse conccts. (CLLUL Cis Defence -- ani thea Budgot and ICS)- 
‘ ? 

Par, 29, np. 158 In this paragraph on Civil Dofonse. there is in 
cose respects a continuation of the precoding cplit on Relative 
E=phasis. Thore has toon circulated to the So a related paser on 
“Meacsuros for ths Pacsive Doferse of tha Population with Particuiar 
Rogard to Fallout Shelters." The pertinence of the COON paper will 
ba apparent from an oral sumcary of it wich the OOD4 Director is now 

( prepared to cive to the Council. (CALL Cit OCDN). . 


(after tho OCDM Pros=ntat!on)s The OCDi prosentation on Fallout 

Sh elters appears to chuspen the policy issues involved in the alternative 
views which aro sot forth in Pars. 29 and 21 of thse Continental Defonso 

paper. | . 


Alternative I, tho “afority view (p. 15-16) would identify an . ~) 
effective civil dofense cs providing a deterrent to oneny attack, and 
a comprehensive syctcs: of fallout ehelters is described as a key clement 
' of civil defense (JCS objected to the second sontencoMf Par. 20 in 
> which the questionable prospect for an active defense Gainst ICEM*s in 
' the 1960's ic statod as a roncon for the urcent devalopmont of an effoectiv 
‘ civil defenss), CALE Clg Dafenso and JCS. 
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iva IT, tho Troacury view, is stati. on p. 16 -- and th 
ferance of views c>poars to rel.to miinly to the brakes which would 
be put on Federal financing of a shelter progran, acuittedy desirable 
though it say bo. (CALL Cis Socretary of the Treasury). 


' 


ap. ' tive ITT, (Dadcot view) on p. 16-A, is a restatarent of 
oy har pont Continental Defonse policy on Civil Defonse (Pa. 24 of BSC 5602/1) 





























perk eer: Papers, i}-". \ - | , 23 f- Am fee 
olarn Whitean file) ~ fate & 


“el with @ cro- 2 oof <3 te < * -olicy on Fallout Sooltes which was 
Re ; etated in So §-97/2 (at a tins hen rector woicht wes ra to ths 
a 5 ‘2 activa csfuaca against ICZ*5). Catt, Gis . 


3, 17: Tho oplit leva is on tis extocis which ould be 
- ea t's Scp.ccsk of 5 fo wiiation @ os & ol ay dstsns2 objcctive, 
oo in polation to ths f-llost Setle prosram. (CXL, CC: Dalgst, for 
SLs comsgat on the ‘iinsrity vier) 


, au * Par,’ Be 178 T-Ascetho iccrs as te sist a to utara stockpiling 

4 ee of new Colenco 2+. 2 Swald La coxfinel te roquisscentes for initial 

reesvery fros 2.22%, 9. ~stcsccd bo reoorcvy aficr attack, Treasury-Dcfonss~ 
bold the Minority vicw tit our policy - veahé bo Linited to stoct~- 


ed? i. for the WRitial post-attack period, and linttod to ceacurcs of ren ae 
re sg, @iarsptios to t tha esorss7y least cost to tho Coveraceat, cmiwith - J 
oer 


--- wacigap- private purtici=:tion, as provided in prosent policy. (CALL Cis 
ed ont Director, to sock to tho Ma jos" ty view. ) 
© wf ; \ 7 


, 
+? «1 


tee \ 8 Foflocts the Minority view of Treaccry and Dudset 
that advice axl caidunco to industry on rocovery froa attack 


should be Linited to tho initt] pest-attack portod. 


so) , r 
= io a . 5 
4 5S. At otbor points in tho pupar appear other o111t views which the Council 
\ my wish te cons ‘ders P 


4 
iv 


Par. \i2- of Uors the JCS differot with the Vasority oa the question 
of U. 5S. effurts to develop an anti-IC3! capability should procood 
to a connlctet ayctc, o> whether in the course of thst cevelopoent there 
shuld bo provision for come operational capebilit ty withoul waiting for 
the cusplctos systcs. 4 comparative chuly of U. S. end Covist prograns to 
develop anti-ballictto sicsile casabilities wi5 rsriel t% the President 
ia October by the Cocmaorative o-cination Grou, -- with mo resomucadatioan 
for efforts to comwnstrate « kill capability srior teogcanictioa of the 

. current UL'S Z5US prograz, although the psyotolo ical advantage of an 
; early dcxonstration izs roecosaisod. (0 it JCS for comet on the 


languase proposed for Par. 12-b), 
. Pag, 19-%. 9. 15: ore, Dofenss-JCS scot e a. tion of the final eleuss 


which would requi~> tht th i > eee of Defenses cuncal vith. the Director of 
OCOM before ic satins new fined rotalt savory hanes and cafor edulnistrative 


boadguarters. (Cilu Gl: Defense and Coc!) 


— Par, 19-»>. > : There is asrescett on the r siresent for falloat 
‘S. shelter in tho construction of new Foderal civii.cs Wolldings of suitable 
size.” Howerer, as to oxistin: Pederal tuildin-:, tho majority favor 
. oe aitin teen of fallout sholter in buildin-. capable of‘euch incorporatios, 
3 4 : Treasury-Dedcot fool thet fallout shslior should be incorporated 

~~ those ods*t ag eae ny 50 ones SUE 

ve criticality, SLL Gly Treasury and Dudzot).- 
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MEMORANDUM 





SUBJECT: Discussion at the &72nd Meeting 
of the National Security Council, 
Thursday, December 29, 1960 


Present at the &72nd KSC Meeting were the Prestéert of the United 


States, presiding; the Acting Secretary of State (: Mershiat); the 
Secretary of Defense; and the Director, Office of Civil cné Delonse 
Mobilization. Also present et the Meeting and sarvicir- = i= ta 
Council actions below were Mr. Julian Pairé for tne & " of tke 
Treasury; the Director,Burcau of the Budget; anc the fotommuy ¢ > 
(Items 1 and 2). Also attending the Meet: ing Wsse See Grats as, Joist 
Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; we Cale an, 


Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security (Items 1 un: 2; 
Alan EH. Belmont for the Chairman, Interdepartcectal Ir celltccns: 
ference (Items 1 and 2); the Assistant to the Presiden=; she Sse 
Assistants to the President for National Security Affaics ené for 
Security Operations Coordination; the Naval Aide to «ne President 
(Items 1 and 2); Assistant Secretary of State Gerard C. Smith; Mr. 
Haydn Williems, Department of Defense; Mr. Huntington Siclion,Central 
Intelligence Agency; the White House Staff Secretary; the Assistant 
White House Staff Secretary; the Executive Secretary, Sc; ani the 
Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 


and the main points taken. 


1. ATTACK WARNING CHANNELS AND PROCEDURES FOR CIVILI“: 
(WSC 5513/1; NSC Action No. 1565; Memos for iSc, case sudte 
dated February 20, 1957, December 3, 1959, anc Decenber 1] 
28, 1960) 








Mr.Gray introduced this subject to the Council. (A copy of Mr. 
Gray's Briefing Note is filed in the Minutes of the Mc ; 
another is attached to this Memorandum). In the corse of his 
briefing, Mr. Gray called upon Captain Aurand, Chaicsmas of the 
Special NSC Committee on Attack Warning Channels are Procseéur res, 
to summarize briefly the changes which the Committee prozcses, with 
particular attention to revisions considered to Se of & policy 
nature. 


Captain Aurand referred to the chart’now co 


atained in NSS 5513/2 
and to the proposed nev chart as circulated to the Council on Doses. 
ber 14. He said the Comittee proposed two changes in attack varnins 
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channels and procedures which involved policy consiccrations. 
The first change involved the use of the CDICOW ond LEFCORs as 
triggers for action,replacing strategic warnings , aefense 
emergencies, and air defense readiness. The DEPCOR systes was 
e new systes established by the Departacnt of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a uniform alert mechanism. In the 
process of adapting the old chart to the DEFCON syste=, the 
Committee had noted the DEFCON-3 called by Secretar Cates froz 
Paris last spring. Some of the actions taken by the military as 
@ result of the DEFCON came to the attention of the public an 
the press and a certain amount of public confusion resulted. The 
Coamittee believed that steps should be taken to prevent public 
confusion or panic vhen a DEFCON is declared. 

The Fresident asked vhat was meant by the term DETCON. 
Captain Aurand replied that DEFCON stood for “defens2 reaciness 
condition”. DEFCON-1 and DEFCON-2 (the most serious DePcons) 
cannot be declared vithout public knowledge. The LESCON-3 called 
from Paris last spring resulted in an excess azownt of telephoning 


in some cities such as Denver with the result that the suiteb- 
boards were jammed. Captain Aurand then turned to the second policy 
recoumendation by the Committee, namely, a recomzencation t ~at t 
President delegate authority to the Secretary of Defense ané the 

Cc Director, OCDM jointly to make public announcements when DEPColis 

i are declared in order to avoid public speculation and confusion. 


DEFCONs would be declared with such speed that the =atter would 
not come to the attention of the President before annouscesents | 
were made locally. | 


the recommendations of the Special Committee as sum arized dh 
Captain Aurand. However, the Chairman of the Planning Boaré (Mr. 
Gray) 41d not fully agree with these recommendations. He believed 
that there should be a clear delegation of authority to make only 
local,not national,announcements upon the declaration of a DEFCON. 
Be feared that panic might be stimulated by a public announcement 
made at any level of government lover than that of the Presicent. 
The President asked what kind of an announcement would be mide. 
Captain Aurand replied that the local OCDM Director would state 
that the Air Defense Command had declared a state of reaciness, 
that people should continue their normal conduct, that telephones 
° sbould not be used excessively,and that the public should listen 
for further announcements on the radio. There would be no reference 
in the local announcement to the reason for Geclaring a DEFCON; 
any such statement of reasons would be reserved for the national 
announcement by the President. Announcements of this kind would 
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apply to the declaration of DEFCONs 1 end 2 and conditionally as 
indicated in the chart to the declaration of DEFCON-3. 
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The President wondered bow the Secretary of Defence e-4 «+2 
Director, OCDM could coordinate with each other acr2 razidly than 
they could consult the President. Captain Aurand ssid ths: 


identical situations vould obtain in many DEFCONs so thet 
proposed public announcements could be planned and “pa: 
in advance. in Aurand edded that there wos a condi 


ments. Mr. Gray said he presumed the two offic! ‘els wous ssasuit 
in advance. The President wondered how authority could be civen 


= 


to local officials to make an annoancement of the kind contaxpluted. 


Secretary Gates felt thet a public announcement would have to 


be made at the national level quite frequently woes DEFCoNs vere 
Geclared. He expected that a DEFCON-3 would be declared every 
month or so es @ drill and be boped there woulé not be 2 rublic 


announcement on each such occasion. Captain Aurand saié ss -.>- 
lic announcezent would be made in the case of drills. Govermcr 
Roegh added that no public announcement would be cade on LEPION-3 
unless the public hed already obtained information concerning the 
alert; and then the announcement would be for the purpose of put- 
ting the activity into a lower key. Mr. Hoegh recalled that is 
the case of last spring's DEFCON-3, OCDM had announced is Senver 
that the activity was ea test exercise. The President woriered vhy 
it could not be announced in most cases that a test exercise vas 
underway. Governor Boegbh thought such an announcement would stilt 
require advance coordination. The President thought sce of «he 
difficulties in this field would be avoided if we coulé exmnource 
that a drill was undervay. Secretary Gates believed incuiries 
would still be directed to the Pentagon. Captain Auranéd poisted 
out that the DEFCON-3 called last spring was nota drill. The 
President said that the DEFCON was really a érill. Carte in Aurané 
said it was not called a Grill. Mr. Gray pointed out that the 
chart proposed by the Special Committee was designed for the estusl 
situation, not for a Grill. The President believed there should be 
some way of calling an alert vithout frightening everyone. 


General Lemnitzer thought [bat DEFCONs should be calleé re-u- 
larly. The appropriate commanders should be inforned that tiese 
DEFCONs are drills and if the public becomes aware of the DITIONs, 
it should be announced publicly that drilis are ux Pract Tze 
President agreed that if drills were called frequently, the pu>d- 
lic would become accustomed to them. Governor Eoegh pointed cut 
that DEFCONs-1 and 2 probably indicated that strategic warning bad 
been received. He felt a great deal of weight should be given to 
warning under conditions of nuclear war. When DEFCON-1 was called, 
the people should be warned eo that they can help prepare thecselves 
for attack. Secretary Gates said that under DEFOON-1 conditions, 

@ll planes would take to the air and the President would xake « 


pudlic announcement. Mr. Gray pointed out that the chart proposed 


= 
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by the Special Committee did mot require Presidential partict 
pation. Tie President said the chart did not require Presidential 
participation but,nevertheless,;he said such participation would te 
desirable. 


Mr. Gray then called om Governor Hoegh to indicete the sig- 
nificant non-military actions which vould be taxen by OCDH in 
DEFCON situations. Governor Hoegh said that DEFCONs-5,-4 and -3 
primarily required only staff action. Under DEFCON-2 OcoM would 
verify conditions vith its Regional Directors, notify tic hoads 
of agencies, advise on public informtion releases, notify the 
governors, brief the staff, update recommendations reyording the 
relocation site, recall key officials from leave, infors and 
notify the White House of the OCDM readiness status. Unéer DEircou-1l 


OCDM vould issue a public announcement urging that readiness -2asures 
be taken, would recall all officials from leave, would order 50 per 
cent of the pre-designated emergency personnel to occupy the ro- 
location site, would call up the Executive Reserve , woulé assure 

the immediate availability of Presidential Action Documents, and 
would initiate twenty-fou rations at the relocation site. 


The President said that there ought to be among the Presicent’s 
Action Documents a draft of the President's broa¢cast for use is 
DEFCON-1. When conditions became this serious, the Presicent hed 
a duty to inform the public right away. He felt a draft Presicential 
announcement of about 150 words with some blanks left to be filled 
in at the last minue was a necessity. Governor Hoegh pointed out 
that that conditions varied a great deal from one DEFSON situatios 
to another. The President said the thermonuclear bomb 4ié not 
vary very much and was the bomb which mace a1] these preparation 
necessary. He believed it was desirable to tell the people uv ~~ 
to do. In response to & question from Governor Hoegh, the =. 1é 
said the draft broadcast should be kept secret and would be a pert 
of the Presidential Emergency Documents. 


© 


N-(S0 


Mr. Gray then pointed out that the Planning Soaréd proposed to 
amend Footnote No. 3 of the chart to include CDICLANT as one of 

the commands vhich can declare DEFCONs outside the continental U.S. 
= vent on to indicate that Dr. Kistiakowsky's representative on 
the Planning Board had raised the question whether warmic«s Yellow 
and Red vould be tranemitted directly to the White House ‘roa 
CINCONMAD instead of being routed through the Joint War hoon. The 
President said extra time was consumed by having acditional >coxle 
transmitting messnges. General Lemnitzer said no delay resulted 
from routing the warning through the Joint War Room. Transzissio 
of the message to the White House was only a matter of sushing tb 
button vhich caused a prepared tape to be played. Secretary Cates, 
bovever, saw no objection to transmitting these warnings directly 
to the White House if this proved to be feasible. Mr. Gray said 

gi be would have this matter looked into. 
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, Mr. Gray then pointed out tnat Dr. Kistiakowsxy'’s reprcosente- 
tive in the Planning Board had felt tmat Warming Yellow as ces- 
crided in the proposed chart should be tased on “warming indica- 
tions” rather than on “intelligence*that hostile aircraft or 
missiles are suspected of being enroute to the U.S. Socretcry 
Gates felt the word “intelligence” wes correctly used in the 
chart proposed by the Comittee. 


The President said that every wr ctarted wider unexpoctcd 
conditions. Therefore, he wished to place 4 caveat on ail csle 
gations of Presidential euthority,that the Presicent should be 
consulted if feasible. Such consultation might require better 
communications, for example, a telepbone line direct from the 
War Room to the White Bouse. Mr. Gray said he would ask the Coc- 
mittee to examine this matter. The Presi¢ent said he hed no ser- 
ious quarrel with the procedures described in the chart but he 
believed if the President could be reached, he should be cons) 
ted. Secretary Gates pointed out that the President was on <2 
command line. As soon as command conferences are set up, the 
Presigent would be consulted. General Lemnitzer said the Presi- 
dent could be in various places at various time. The icscrtant 
communication was the message from the War Room to the “nite Fouse 
Communications Center, which knows vhere the Fresicent is «at all 
times and is able to get word to bis. The Presic¢ent saié it sight 
be possible to get through to the President directly without going 
through intermediaries 80 per cent of the time. Captain Aurand 
said o direct message to the President would save only two to three 
seconds. 
proceéure in order to save that amount of tine. General Cocésaster 
said that any report of such significance as to var 
it to the attention of the President was given to the President 
witbout awaiting evaluation and would be accompanied by a s*tatec- 
ment that it had not been evaluated. The President agreed that 
any information of great significance coming to the attention of 
the War Room must be passed on to the President. Mr. Dulles said 
there was a regular procedure for giving the Presi¢ent inportent 
information through intelligence channels. The Presicent said 
that any warning of any great significance on BI‘S would auto- 
matically cause a warning to be flashed on the White House board. 
Be was referring not to the responsibilities of individusis but 
to an automatic mechaniez. 


In response to a question from Captain Aurand, Mr. Gray said 
that the Special Committee would be asked to reviee th hart i 
the light of the discussion, including an insertion of lansua; 


The President said it was not worth initiating some s>ecial 


indicating that the announcements called for would be local axnnouscene=ts. 


Mr. Stans said January 20 or January 21, from the eneny point 
of siew, would be an ideal date for an attack on the U.S. Th 
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President said he had asked representatives of the new Adriric- 
tration to get in touch with Captain Aurand and Ceneral Gooé- 
paster. Mr. Stans said he wes concerned about civil cefense 
ectivities since no successor to Governor Hoegh had been fesic- 
nated. The President said he shared the concern expressed by 
Mr. Stans. For instance, he might have to issue suicéon oricrs 
to the fleet in view of the explosive situation in laos. Xcv- 
ever, be had been unable to get the incoaing Aduinistration to 
realize the importance of this area of activity. General Persons 
said he was urging Mr. Clifford to have the new Adminictration 
put offictals in touch vith offictals of the present Aczuinistre- 
tion in these key fields. 


The National Security Council: 


@. Discussed the enclosures to the reference mororandéux of 
December 14, 1960; in the light of an oral presentctios 
by the Chairman, NSC Special Committee on Attack Warning 
Channels and Procedures for Civilians, and of the views 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (transmitted by the reference 
memorandum of December 28, 1960). 


db. Noted the President's view that, in the event of receipt of 
: information which might require the éeclaration of DiFCON 1, 
Cc; 2, 3or 4, the President should be imzediately afvised and 
consulted if at all feasible, to include specific comment as 
to whether the information has been evaluated. The Presicent 
also suggested that consideration be given to preparing ts 
advance a draft of a possible Presidential ennouncesent in 
the event of a declaration of DEFCON 1. In addition, the 
President stated that tests of action to be taken under DIPCON 
3, 4 or 5 should be clearly identified as routine drills or 
exercises to the responsible commanders or officials ané,vhens 


necessary, to the public. 





,* 
” 


c. Requested the NSC Special Comittee on Attack Warning Chance 
ana Procedures for Civilians to revise the chart enclosed vith 
the reference memorandum of December 14, 1960, in the light of 
the discussion at this meeting, and subcit it for consideration 
by the Council by Memorandum Action. 


NOTE: The action in b above, as approved by the President, sub- 
sequently transmitted to the Secretary of Defense and the 
Director, OCDM., 
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The actions in b and c above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmitted to the Chairman, NSC Special Cox- 
mittee, for appropriate implementation. 
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4. EVACUATION AND PROTECTION OF U.S. CITIZ=ES IN DANGER AREAS APRIAD 
(NSC 106/3; NSC Action No. 2259-b-(1); Mexo for TSS froa Actin 
Executive Secretary, same subject, dated August 8, 1960; Ixecutive 
Order 10893, dated Novenber 8, 1960; Memo for NSC from Bxecut 
Secretary, same subject, dated November 29, 1960; NSC 6019; Me: 
for NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated Decexbder 15, 


1960) 


Mr. Gray presented NSC 6019 to the Council. (A copy of Mr.Gray's 
Briefing Note is filed in the Minutes of the Meeting and another is 
attached to this Memorandua). 
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In the course of his briefing, Mr. Gray referred to the three 
changes in the agreed Planning Board paper proposed by the Joizt 
0) Chiefs of Staff and called upon General Lemmitzer. 
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General Lemitzer said one suggestion offered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was designed to meet the probdlict that was aluuys 
arising in planning, i.e., how to divide military forces bet-cen 
the missions of (1) evacuation and (2) military ection. In his 
view the comumanitcr in the field was the only one who could properly 
Geciée how to divide his forces to meet casupeting requircmentc. 

Mr. Merchant caid the first change proposed by the JCS was accep 


able to the State Departacnt. 


Ceneral Lemnttzer, turning to the second JCS proposal, ca 
be believed the word “coordinating” was preferuble to the pire 
“acting under the gencral supervision of the Artassaéor.” The 
President said that,in his view, the Department of State shoul 
approve the policy of evacuating U.S. citizens from danger areas 
but from that point on evacuation operations vere aloxst entirely 
@ military matter. It would be wrong to Gesigzuate the AmDacsodor 
as the official in charge of operations Vhich were approaching « 
condition of hostilities. Mr. Merchant said that the interi= 
guidance on this subject approved by the President on August 25 
contained the phrase “acting under the general supervision of the 
Anbassaéor.” However, Mr. Merchant believed that the military 
operation should not be conducted under the general supervision 
of the Ambassador but that the evacuation operation should be 
under the Ambassador's supervision. The Presidéest believed one 
' difficulty lay in deciding where supervision begins and ends. Be 

hed frequently insisted that the Chief of Mission cust te the 
principal U.S. authority in e foreign country. The question vas, 
at what point does our chief diplomatic official cease to ave 
overall authority and responsibility. Of one thing he was sure, 
namely, that ve would need both a good Aubassador and a good mili- 
tary comunnder in the event evacuation operations were necessary. 
General Lemnitcer said the JCS were mot raising any question as 

to the overall authority of the Ambassador but they €id question 
the extent to which be should become involved in military operations 
The President, with an assist from Mr. Merchant, then proposed the 
language in Paragraph 5-c-(1) of NSC 6019 which appears in the 
action belov. 


_ 





The National Security Council: 


@. Discussed the draft statement of policy om the subject contained 
in NSC GO19; in the light of the views of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff thereon, transmitted by the reference memorandum of 


December 15, 1960. 
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b. Adopted the statement of policy in NSC 6019, subject to the 
following anendmente: 
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(1) Pages 5 and 6, subparagraph §-c-(1): Add at the 
end of the first sentence the clause “who vill 
respond to the extent which they consicer militarily 
feasible”; and revise the second sentence to road as 
follows: “Responsibility for the conduct of such 
evacuation operations by military forces rests wholly 


vith the military commander, ecting in coordizma 
vith, and under evacuation policies established by, 
the principal U.S. G@iplomatic or consular representative.” 


(2) Page 6 ra 6: Revise the first line to road as 
follows: ° implementing this policy, the”. 


NOTE: NSC 6019, as amended by the action in } above, sud- 
sequently approved by the President; circulated as 
RSC 6019/1 for implementation by all appropriate 
Executive departments and agencies of the U.5.Gcver=- 
ment under the coordination of the Secretaries of State 
and Defense. 
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MEMOPAHLUM FOR THE FISCUTIVE SUCRETARY, 


SUBJELT: 


REP SPENCE : 


respect to the dreft NSO Action on the subject: 


KRATIOMAL SECURITY COURIL 
Protecticu Arznainat EW end CW Attac: 


Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
same sudject, dated Decenter 15, 19) 
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In @ memorandum dated October 17, 1960, the Chairman of the Inter- 
cepartmental Committee on Internal Security (ICIS), on which State is 
represented, reported to the NSC that a review of the status of certain 
biclogical warfare (BW) and chemical warfare (CW) defense programs 
under the general cognizance of OCIM showed «4 deficiency in BW defense —— 
programs. The ICIS considers these deficiencies, which involve measures — jee 


intermal security sbortcoming.. The ICIS previously bed suggested that * 
OCEM request necessary funds for edditional research on which to base , 
development of procedures for rapid detection and identification of 
BW agents. Hovever, the Director of OCDM had indicated his belief that 
current research programs of the Department of Defense and the Depart- 

ment of Health, Zducation and Welfare are related to the problem anit 
concluded that it would be difficult to justify @ special sequst by 


“It is widerstood that Defense is not optimistic that its research | 
and development in this field will prove successful and believes there is 





technical questions relating to the blems of BW detection end identi- 
fication. The group concluded that (a) thore are specific research 

areas in this fielé which warrant exploration from a sclentific point of 
view (b) research programs of bene aod Defense will eventually accomplis: 


. 
fy 
‘ 


need for additional research an4 development. FEW feels that current obit 
research vill contribute little to & solution of the over-all problon. Se 
ICIS, therefor, has urged expansion of research in the BW field to we. 
eliminate present shortcomings and feele that OCDM is the appropriate 44 
agency for funding such sdditional research. ~ 
The NSC Planning Board recently considered the ICI8 memorandum on ba 
thie subject end requested the President's Special Assistant for Science y's 
ené Technology to convene a special interdepartmental group to discuss 2 
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ae — pesults necessary for the attainment cf Gepartmental missions in this ~~ —“s- 
a field; and (c) increased efforts in support of the ICIS concern for en 


early solution to the problem would require either expansion of current 
research or additional research. 


Accordingly, the Planning Board bas prepared the ettached draft 
NSC record of action concurring in the ICIS view that research in the 
ot 2 field of BW detection and identification is important from the viewpoint 
~~. ..° Of pational security and directing the heads of all executive ¥ 
an4 agencies concerned to consider, in caollaborstion with OCDM, further 
actions that might be undertaken. ' 


RECOMMENDATION: 





That you concur in the dreft NSC record of action by initialing 
the voting slip (Tab A) in the appropriate place. 
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HSC Vote Slip Action: Protection 
Avainst bw @nc cm Attack 





“a "Attached is 4& copy of a memorandun of . rae 
Deceabor AS*for the. tiSC from its-Executive J... 
Secretary. enclosing a-suggested NSO “action 

; on the above subject, together with a copy 

" of @ vote slio for action by the Secretary. 





You @re requested to have prepared a 

memorandum to the Acting Secretary recom- 

mending whether or not he should concur 

-in the adoption of the proposed action by . , 

Anitialing the vote.slip accordingly. The.»  — os). we 
“original ofthe vote slip will be retained ~~ a tn ate 
*“4n S/S and attached to the SCA memorandum = os 

‘when it is received. 


. 
. 


| 
‘ 


The memorandun should be cleered by 
S/P - Mr. Purnes and should be received in 
S/S by Decenber 26 (we beliove that the 
Secretary will not be in the Departaent . ' 
“ORy av pate} , > a s 3 . . me 


gi" w . "es in” . +, « %* ** 


— Raymond L. Porkins 
* Len $/S-R 


a, Bxt. 5262 
“Attachnent: | 


As stated. 
“ee: S/? - Mr. Furnas 


“RLPerkins:mmb; « : 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON 


December 15, 1960 





MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Protection Against BW and CW Attack 

REFERENCES: A. WSC 5002/1, paragraph 16 = 
5. Executive Order 10421] 
C. Memo for NSC from Acting Executive Secretary, ~ 


ub j BW Detection and Identification”, 
cated October 17, 1500 











The NSC Plenning Board has consicered the letter on the 
subject from the Chairmen, Interdepartmental Committee on Internal 
Security (circulated by Reference A), and recommends that the National 
Security Council adopt the draft NSC Action attached hereto. - 
) 
a 
It is requested that each member of the National Security es 
Council, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, the 2 | 
" - . - . : . 7 = * 
Director, Sureau of the Bucget, end the Chairman, Atomic Energy - = 
. ¢ one 
Commission, indicate his action with respect to the attached draft a y 
NSC Action by completing and returning the enclosed cemorandum fora, ' ~ o 
if possible by or tefore Thursdey, Decerber 29, 1960.* _/ 
JKR 9 wo. 9 
—>* ad 
05 
” s 
= 
>. 
tues. re) o> 
bs: mr 
. + 
roo nd ct 
JAMES S. LAY, JR. g.-° a 
Executive Secretary Re. ®s 
.. c es 
° —* poe 
“. ~. 0 
a7 
' ~- 
" mo 
cc: The Secretary of the Treasury *. ne 
The Attorney General s S — 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 2. :* 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Cormission O° vv 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff " : 
The Director of Central Intelligence i 
‘ . , * 7 
The Chairman, Intercepartzental x 
Intelligence Conference 
The Chaircan, Interdepartrental Committee a 
on Internal Security 
. *. ~ ** 
- * Memorandus iorm not enclosed. 
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ctins Executive Secretary, subject: 
Ae Pn & = so” la 4.7 7 + cron 
Gated Octoder 17, 1900; Memo for NSC 
- ‘al or ’ 
Protection Against BW and CW Attac 


Order 10421; Memo for WSC fron 


"EW 


tection and Identification”, 


_ 
= 


from Executive Secretary, subject: 


k", dated December 15, 1960) 


e. Concurrec in the judcment of the NSC Planning Board that 
research in the field of BW detection and identification 
is importent trom the viewpoint of national security. 

db. Noted the request of the President that the heads of ell 
cxuecutive cepartrents and agencies concerned, in collabora- 
tion pursuant to Executive Order 10421 with the Director, 
Office of Civil anc Defense Mobilization, consider actions 
that mish*t de undertaken to trotect vital facilities 
(including government buildings) against BY and CW attack, 
utilizing )resently available measures as appropriate. 

UTE: The action in a above, as approved by the President 
sudsequently trancmitted to the Secretaries of Defense 
éha Health, Education and Welfarc, and the Director, 

fice of Civil anc Defense Mobilization, for suidance 
in tne initiation ana conduct of research and develop- 
ment programs related to this probler. : 
The ection in b above, as approved by the President, 
subsequently transmiited to all appropriate Executive 


gepertrents and agencies 
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or appropriate implewentation. 
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December 30, 1960 


MOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
to’ the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL .. 


on 
CHANNELS FOR TRANSMISSION OP WARNING OF ATTACK 
References: A. WSC 116 
B. WSC Action No. 2215-c 





The NSC Planning Board on December 6, 1960, reviewed NSC 116, 
pursuant to NSC Action No. 2215-c, and agreed that revisions of an edi- 
torial nature only vere required to bring this policy up to date. be be 


Accordingly, the enclosed statement of policy on the subject, 
incorporating the editorial revisions agreed upon by the Planning Board, 
ie tranemitted herewith as NSC 6027 in accordance vith NSC Action 
No. 2215-c, which provides that where NSC policy papers do not require 
“revision except of a purely editorial nature, the NSC Planning Board 
should make a written report to that effect to the Council as a matter 
of record.” 


In approving paragraphs 4 and 5 of NSC 116 on September 19, 
1951, the President directed their implementation by all appropriate 
Executive departments and agencies of the U. S. Government, as indi- 
cated therein. These instructions by the President continue to be ap- 
plicable to the enclosure. 


RSC 6027 supersedes NSC 116. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 


ec: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff are 


The Director of Central Intelligence slat STARS ne ai. alt 
- + a5, Cate li 
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December 30, 1960 


NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
to the 
NATIONAL S$ZCURITY COUNCIL 
on 
CHANNELS FOR TRANSMISSION OF WARNING OF ATTACK 
References: A. NSC 116 / 
B. WSC Action No. 2215-¢’ 


/ 
\ / 
The NSC Planning Board on November 21, 1960, reviewed NSC 116, 


pursuant to Action No. 2215-c, and agreed thet revisions of an edi- 
torial nature were required to bring = up to date. 





Accordingly, the enclosed statement’ of policy on the subject, 
incorporating the editorial revisions agreed upon by the Planning Board, 
is transmitted herewith as NSC 6027 in accordance with NSC Action 
No. 2215-c, which provides that where NSC policy papers do not require 
“revision except of a purely editorial gature, the NSC Planning Board 
should make a written report to that effect to the Council as 4 matter 


of record.” 


In approving paragraphs & and 5 of NSC 116 on September 19, 
1951, the President directed thels iaplementation by all appropriate 
Executive departments and agencies of the U. S. Government, as indi- 
cated therein. These instructions by the President continue to be 


applicable to the enclosure. / 


NSC 6027 supersedes NSC 116. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Execut ive Secretary 


\ 


ec: The Secretary of the Treasury 
The Director, Bureau of the Budget 
The Chairmen, Joint Chiefe of Siaff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
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CHANNELS FOR TRANSMISSION OF WARNING OF ATTACK* 





1. The Standing Group, in considering the provision of warajng 
of imminent attack, has concluded that there is « clear requireneat 
for certain defined national responsibilities and established secure 
channels for the transmission of warning of attack. 


i 2. The Standing Growp has suggested that the following respon- 
sibilities should be recognized by the signatory Powers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and should be included in orders to the Major Com- 
mands of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO): 


a. The discoverer of credible information indicating defi- ' 
nite preparations for, or movement in initiation of attack " oe 
against any element of NATO is responsible that the substance 
of euch iaformation be transmitted iamediately through the duly 


established chennels for the information of the Major Commands 
of NATO aad che Standing Croup. 





b. Each Power and each Major Command of NATO is responsible 
for preventing the trensmission in its name of unofficial end/or 
unevaluated warning of attack. To this end, it should advise the 
Standing Group and the Major Commands of NATO as to the agencies 
who are esuthorized to transmit warning messages. 





c. Only in extreme emergency, in which the element of time 
| vould prohibit normal complete processing through internal chane- 
| nels, should there be recourse to releasing the information at 
some lower level. 








* This paper was originally « memorandums for the Secretary of Defense 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, dated August 14, 1951. It was con- 
curred in by the National Security Council on September 18, 1951 
(NSC Action No. 558) and paragraphs 4 and 5 were approved by the 
President on September 19, 1951. Pursuant to NSC Action No. 2215<c, 
the NSC Planning Board editorially revised the peper, to bring it 


up to dete, by amending paragraph 4 and deleting paragraph 6 of the 
1951 paper. 
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3. The Standing Croup suggested the following channels for trans- 
mission of urgent intelligence as being currently appropriate and ade~- 2 


quate: 


&. From the designated agency of the country or comand first 
receiving AND EVALUATING the information, te the Standing Group vis 
the duly established channel’ (see subparagraph 2-b above) wich. in- 
formation copies to the NATO Major Coumands. *. 


b. In cases of extreme urgency, when the element of time is 
vital, any internationally identifiable agency (for example, an- 
bassaedors and commanders in chief, as opposed to those specific- 
ally designated) should inform the Standing Group by the quickest 
means available, with copies to Major Commands of NATO. 


4. In implementation of subparagraph 3-— above, it is considered 
that advantage should be taken of existing agencies and action channels. 
At present, intelligence is furnished to the Watch Committee of the 
United States Intelligence Board by the Department of Stete, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Military Services, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, and the Atomic Energy Commission. This intelligence is quickly 
evaluated by the Watch Coumittee and ite conclusions tamediately given to 
the United States Intelligence Board which, in turn, through the Director 
of Central Intelligence, advises the National Security Council. The per- 
sonnel and functions of these agencies (Watch Committee, United States 
Intelligence Board and National Security Council) ere so inter-related 
and organised as to provide for the most expeditious handling of and 
making recommendations to the President on matters concerning informa- 
tion on the iaminence of attack. It may be noted that the Watch Commit- 
tee is composed of representatives from all agencies dealing with the 
evaluation of intelligence, with their superiors constituting the United 
States Intelligence Board, whose superiors in turn are either meabers of 
or attend the meetings of the National Security Council. The Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who normally attends these meetings, en- 
sures that the U. S. Representetive to the Standing Group is kept in- 
formed. It is therefore considered that io order to provide both polit- 
ical and military consideration, the President, oo the advice of the 
National Security Council, should authorize the transmittal of warning 
of attack messages to the Standing Growp and Major Commands of NATO. 

, It ie further considered that, in view of the communications channels 
evailable to them, the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be the U. &. agency 
to tranemit warning of attack meseages. In case actual hostilities have 
commenced, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider hostilities to iaminent 
that time is of vital importance, the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be 
authorized to transmit to NATO such warning of attack gessages simul- 
taneously vith tranemission to the President, the members of the National 
Security Council and the Director of Central Intelligence. ° 
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_5iy,At 4s considered that, in cases of extreme urgency, when the 
element ‘of time is vital (reference subparagraph 3-b above), informe- 
tion available to the United States of the iaminence or actual com. 
wencement of hostilities will reach the Standing Group and the Majur 


Commands of NATO through already established intelligence procedures 
and channels which: are internationally identifiable. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


WASHINGTON 













MEMORANDUM FOR TLE SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: U. &. Polic n Control of Armaments 

fo. 1419 

©. 1513 end Annex thereto 
» 1553 end Anmex thereto 


REFERENCES : 
- NSEC Action 
» NSC §707/8 
E. NSC Actions Nes. 1676 and 1722 


The enclosed report\on the subject, prepared by the Special As- 


sistant to the President for Dis 
January €, 1955. 


Also enclosed for the {information of the Council are Annexes A, 


B and C (consisting of maps referre§ to in the enclosed report); and Annex D, 


sarmament”, made .y Canada, France, the 
in the Sub-Committee of the UN Dicarm- 


“Proposals for Partial Mearures of 
United Kingdoms and the United States 
ment Commission. 


JNGS &. IAT, JR. 
Executive Secrutary 





\ 2 “ee ee @ _ oo) os om © 
ec: The Secretary of the Treasury \ Vt LLASSHt It 
The Attorney General nate ¢ ee) BE 22 
The Chairman, Atomic Prergy Commiesicon soy PAS MeL a 
The Special Assistant to the President by PLA wena Dawe ne, 





for Disaruament 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 


mt, is transmitted berewith for prelin- 
inary cons‘4eration by the Nation§l Security Council at its meeting om Monday, 


4» _ ; 
’ 
/ 4i% / . . -f Emecutive Secretary, Msc 
! FS ) / 
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ead revised Memorandum for the National 
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transmitted herewith for attachment tx 
memorandum, superseding that memorandum 
heret The memorandum has been revised 
tor, Bureau of the Budget, in the cc’ 
oF, e 

4 that the superseded page be 


*, in accordance with security regulations 


JAMES S. LAY, JR, 
Executive Secretary 
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REVISION OF U. S. POLICY ON DISARMAMENT = | 
o 
e 
I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ° 
o 
> 
Need for Review of U. S. Disarmament Position ” 
z 
1. Present basic policy states that the United States should "actively = 
seck an international systex for the regulation and reduction of armed forces = 
end armaments”. (NSC Action No. 1419, June 30, 1955; NSC 5707/8, June 3, 1957) S| 
z 
>| 
2. It is clear that the major developments since the last U. S. compre- ek 
hensive review of detailed positions on Gisarmament require an essential revi- 2) 
sion of such detailed positions in order to form a/reasonable} foundation for 2 
actively seeking a sound and safeguarded agreement with the USSR on disarmament. = 
= " 
” ) 
3. The U. S. net evaluation studies conducted by the General Thomas Cax- . 
mitt.*: the Security Resources Panel Report (Gaither Group); and the U. 5S. ~- 3 
joint inveiiigence estimates; all point to the high degree of devastation which So 
would result from ea modern general wer and thus confirm the soundness of the - 2 
basic U. S. policy to actively seek a sound safeguarded agreement. ct — 
~ 
2. 
4. One feature of the August 29th Western proposals* widely criticized at T 
the recent United Nations Ceneral Assembly sessions by Free World nations as O56 
well as by the Soviet Bloc countries, has been the “inseparability clause”. = & 
This clause is contained in Section XI of the August 29th proposals. It states: o” 
. “This working paper is offered for negotiation on the understanding that its mo 
rovisions are inseparable.” F ne 
ae 
5. The U. S&S. Antbassador in Moscow recently has reported: “I continue to eo A 
believe that the Soviets genuinely seek a first step agreement on disarmament SF 
and believe it is this they have chiefly in mind in pressing for high-level oo ® 
talks" (November 23, 1957). However, he considers that the Soviete from their o 
standpoint regard the August 29th proposals as so heavily weighted in the i’ S 
West's favor that the United States should not realistically expect the Soviet - 
Union to accept them, nor should the United States consider the Soviet rejec- > ws 
tion of them to be a fair test of whether or not the Soviet is genuinely seck- ® 
ing an agreement. (Cable of Ambassador Thompson, September 3, 1957) 3 
6.7 
a w) 
(a)(¥, 
| 
; 
7. The only feasible way to ascertain vhether or not the Soviet Union ’ 
will enter into an inspected and safeguarded agreement vhich is reasonable 
and which would be mutually decirable because of a resultant reduction in™ 
the cangers of war, is to make an offer of such an agreement. 
® See Annex D hereto. 
ele ee eee » 
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6. Making euch an offer is also the only reliable manner in which the 
cohesion anc support of the peoples of the free nations and of the uncommitted 
states can be maintained by the United States. is cohesion and support of 
the peoples of the free nations is vital to the security of the United States. 


Separate Test Suspension 





9. The United States bas consistently held to the position that inspec- 
tion is necessary for each step in each provision of any disarmazent agreement. 
Thus when the Soviet Union proposed the suspension of nuclear testing, the 
United States insisted upon the requirement of inspection. In the informal 
bilateral ciscussions, carried on with full knowledge of the other Western 
partners et London, the Soviet Union on June 7, 1957, agreed to inspection 
stations inside the USS" to monitor the suspension of nuclear testing. 


10. The United States has also consistently maintained that a first step 
should be carefully measured and should guerd against a disadvantageous result 
in the event of violation by the Soviet Union. Thus the United States insisted 
that a first agreement for test suspension should be of limited duratic: so 
that laboratories couléc be meintained in the event of a breach of the agree- 
ment. The Soviet Union finally responded in the informal bilateral discus- 
sions conducted in Lonéon vith a counter-proposal of an initial period of two 
or three yeare of nuclear test suspension. 


ll. leading U. S. atomic scientists state that they could hold their lab- 
orutories and scientists together for ea two-year period if it was explained as 
being in the national interest, end they could during this period conduct 
highly desirable nuclear research without conducting test explosions. 


12. T 


13. At the UN General Assembly session on November 19, 1957, the key vote 
in the test suspension issue vas taken on en Indian resolution which provided 
for an inspected suspension of teste of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 

The vote wes 24 in favor, 3 against, and 20 abstentions. ‘The make-up of this 
34 voting with the United States was 27 nations in the NATO and Latin America 
groups, plue Australia, Nationalist China, Pakistan, Spain, the Philippines, 
Iersel, and New Zealand. New Zealand vith its new Govermment has since changed 
ts position and now favors ae test suspension. 6ix Latin American countrices 
414 not follow the U. 6. lead--but even more significant was the fact that 2% 
Asian-African countries did not support the United States. As indicated above, 
no African countries supported the United States on this vote, and only 4 
Asian countries (Nationalist China, the Philippines, Pakistan, and lerael). 
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14. It is widely recognized that Asia and Africa are principal competi- 
tive battlegrounds and may probably sewing the decisive weight between the 
Soviet Bloc and the Free World. The two leaders of two most influential 
Asien nations--India and Japan--have repeatedly and strongly spoken out in 
favor of @ separate test suspension. Nehru, on December 10, 1957, said: 
"I feel that suspension of atomic explosives is a valid first step (in dis- 
armament). It is a dramatic step. It would not change the pover of any 
country but would give it a tremendous lead. It would come as a tremendous 
relief to hundreds of millions all over the world.” 


tv a30n00udIa¥ 





15. The prompt negotiation of an inspected two-year test suspension, be- 
cause of the time necessary to work out the inspection agreement and obtain 
Senate epproval, could not at best be made effective as a ratified treaty 
prior to Septexber 1, 1956, and therefore the next series of U. S. tests would 
be completed before the suspension became effective. A 
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16. A temporary suspension of nuclear veapons tests would bring into being 


@ United Nations supervisory organization which could be the forerunner cf an 


Organitation to regulate and control armaments and armed forces in the decades 
ahead. 


17. A temporary suspension of nuclear tests would establich a climate 
onéucive to sound eucceseful negotiations on successive steps of erzanents 
regulation and control. 
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18. A temporary nuclear test suspension would: (a) inhibit the develop- 
ment of more poverful nev types of weapons at a time when the United States 
would have a relative superiority in nuclear weapons; (b) deter the spread of 
the production of nuclear weapons to other less responsible countries; 

(c) break the 12-year stalemate in the disarmament negotiations and establish 
@ climete conducive to sound successful negotiations on further steps of arma- 
ments regulation and control; (4) carry with it an inspection system which 
vould begin the opening up of the Soviet Union and other Commumist ereas to 
international regular observation end vould assist in tbe evolution of the 
Soviet system toward a more liberal and peaceful forn. 
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Inspection Zones 





19. Another consideration resulting from the recent London and New York 
disarmament discussions is that there is reason to believe that the Soviet 
might separate out from its proposals and negotiate a reasonable European in- 
spection zone. The USSR would prefer to have a de-nuclearized zone in Central 
Purope (Bulganin letter of December 10, 1957) but would aleo consider a Buro- 
pean inepection zone as a first step. 
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20. The latest intelligence estimate on Soviet policies states that the 
Soviet leaders are “acutely concerned over the potential threat of a revived 
and nationalistic Germany backed by the United States.” The USSR has tended 
to concentrate on such disarmizent proposals as the ban on use of nuclear 
weapons, liquidation of foreign bases, and troop withdravals in Europe. Ac- 
cording to the intelligence <cctimate: “Their (Soviet) interost in inducing 
ae U. S&S. troop withdrawal fron Europe would protebdly lead them to go even fur- 
ther (than inspection for ea test ban) in allowing mutual inspection in Europe." 
(NIE 11-4-57, November 12, 1957) 





21. General Norsted has recomended to the NATO Council that it would 
“enhance the security” of NATO to establish a Evropean inspection zone against 
surprise ettack. Norstad saic that the "minimum area” he hed in mind was Ger- 
many, Polond, and Czechoslovekie. 


22. The precent Western position (August 29, 1957) states that provid-d 
there is ecsvsenmcent by the USSR to cither a North America-Soviet Union zcne or 
ean Arctic Circle zone that tie United States, with the concurrence of its al- 
lies, woul? egree to e Europes inspection zone including all of Europe to the 
Urnl Mountains (60 degrees Exst longitude) and in the south to latitude 40 de- 
grees North. If the Soviet reject this zone (which they have), the policy pro- 
vides that under the seme proviso as above a more limited zone of inspection in 
Europe would be "discursed", but only if a significant part of the Soviet Union, 
es well as the other countries of Eastern Europe, was included. 
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23. The Soviet has rejected the August 29th European zone proposals. fHov- 
ever, they did evince interest in earlier inforz=1. U. &. suggestions based on a 
5° E-30° E zone running from a line east of Paris to a line just west of 
Leningrad-Ciesse. In responre to this informal U. &. probing, the Soviet on 
"A April 30, 1957, responced with a proposal for a zone running from O degree 
(Greenwich) to 25° E (Lvov-Brest-Wilna). 
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24. The Soviet likewise has rejected the August 29th Arctic Zone and the 
North American-USSR zone. In response to informal earlier probing by the United 
States during the London talks, the Soviet on April 30th responded with the st'g- 
- of an Eastern Siberie-Western United States zone running from 108° E to 
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25. The Western Buropean UN Subcommittee members (UK and France), in line 
with the May 25, 1957 Presidential decision® that the Buropean zoue should be 
le@ to the initiative of Western Buropeen rations, did take the initiat‘ve in 
advancing in the NATO Council the concept of a 57-35° Buropean zone. The NATO 
Council then left to the Western UN Subcommittee members (U. S., UK, France, 
Cenada) the manner in which this zone should be advanced. During the 4-Western 
Power meetings at the end of July with the Secretary heading the U. &. Delem- 
tion, it was decided not to edvance 5°-35° European zone but to advance for 
“discussion” and only under cosditions of complete inecyarutility a emall but 
undefined European zcome- 





SNe Action No. iv22. 











Outer-Space Objects 





26. Perticularly in view of the recently apparent Soviet strides in 
setellite-missile technology, it is in the U. &. interest now to make separable 
from the rest of the package and to agree to the August 29th proposal for the 
establishment of a technical committee to study the design of an inspection 
system which would assure the use of outer-space objects for peaceful purposes. 


27. The Soviet during the London discussions did not react to the U. S. 
missile proposal except to indicate that their proposal to eliminate nuclear 
weapons included all “rockets”. 
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Arvaments Pegulation Creanization 





28. The setting up of an Armaments Regulation Organization under the aegis 
of the UN Security Council would be in the U. S. interest. Agreement on such 
an organization by itself would have certain value in breeking the atmosphere 
of stalemate and thereby improving the chances for agreement on subjec:s on 
which the two sides are not now far apart. Such an orgnnization also crud 
begin to make the control studies that would be basic to agreements on any 
edditional steps of Ciearmanent. 


SIAtHOMY 


29. The Soviet bave repeatedly indicated their support for some kind of 
international control organization under the UN Security Council. 
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Other August 29th Proposals 





30. The remaining proposals in the August 29th paper ere separable and 
can be practically implemented in successive stepe if agreed upon. 


II. POLICY OBJECTIVES 
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31. Actively to eeek a safeguarded disarmament agreement, beginning with a 
partial agreement and subsequently extending the initial step or steps into a 
re comprehensive agreement. in negotiation of the foregoing, the United States 
should seek either individually or in combination measures which vould: 


ut 


»S83C3S 


a. Break the present deadlock, gain experience in inspection and reg- 
wlation, and at the same time be careful not to impair the security of the 
United States in the event that further progress in developing wider dis- 
armament agreements wes not forthcoming. 


b. Reduce the danger of great surprise attack and thereby give con- 
tinuing vitality to the nuclear deterrent. 


c. Inhibit the spread of nuclear weapons into the hands of ‘fourth 
countries”. 








“SS6Rst- 


&. Re@uce the probability of weapons systems, particularly missile 
( systezs, from Ceveloping in a wey as to increase the danger of major nuclear 
conflict being initiated either by eccident or by ections of other than the 
responsible uctiona’ officials, particularly with regard to the growing 
provblez of dircpersion of authority to take action which vould initiate 
world wer. 


e. Exnbance the political position of the United States with regard to 
ite allies and the uncommitted nations. 





f. Facilitate within the Soviet Union and the Commmnist bloc countries 
the rise of “non-Stalinist” elements and ultimately the evolution of the So- 
viet Bloc countries into genre liberel and democratic societies, including 
the true independence of the satellite countries. 
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III. POLICY GUMANCE | " 
32. The United States, arter consultation with the NATO states and other 2 % 
free countries eas appropriate, chouldé propose the following separable measures _o 
es « basis for an initial egreerment: o © 
~ wv 
a. (1) Immedtately following retification of the agreement, the in- . 
Etallation of epproximately eight to twelve test monitoring inspection Wh 
stations with appropriate agreed ccientific instruments, in the UNSR, 5 & 
@ like nuwaber in the United States, and suitable numbers of such sta- ms 
tions im the Pacific Ocean areas, and at other necessary locations, as ~~ 2 

agreed by competent ecientists and as specified in the agreement. (See @ 
attache¢ map, Anvex A.) The inspectors to have the right to make prompt “4 eC 
. on-the-epot observations at any point indicated by their instruments as = 
being a probable site of a nuclear test explosion in violation of the + a 
agreement. ~ 
9 © 
(2) Subject to the satisfactory agreement on the inspection sta- =: 

tions and on prompt installation of the inspection cystem, and further - 
subject to the right to end the test suspension before expiration of oS 

the 24-month period upon notice of « violation of the agreement upon ® 
any important particular; a 24-month suspension of nuclear testing be- 7 


ginning on Septesber 1, 1958, or as soon thereafter as the agreement 

is effective. This agreement would take effect as soon as ratified by 

the United States, the USGR, the UK, and any other state, such as Aus- 

tralia, whose territory might require inspection. This agreement voul4 
be open to adherence of additional states. 


~—=_< —- 


b. Eetablishnent of an initial inepection sone ageinst surprise attack 
in Western UGGR and Central Purope. (See attached map, Annex B.) This zone 
vould be from approximately 3° East longitude to East longitude and fran 
45° North latitude to the Arctic Circle sone described in c. 
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c. 
Northwestern United States, and Western Canada. 


Establishment of an inspection zone in Eastern Siberia, the Arctic, 
(See attached map, Annex C.) 


This zone would include all of Siteria east of 108° East longitade and the 


ecaitional Goviet Arctic Circle territory including the Murmansk aree. 


West would sutmit to inspection the Arctic Circle area of Norway, Greenland, 
Canaca, end Alaska, and in addition a sufficient proportion of Northyes‘ern 


The 


* , 
United States and Western Canada so as to approximate the same number of 


equere miles as the Soviet area and to include the same percentage of U. 
end USSR area. 


(NOTE: The zones referred to in paragraphs b and c wuld 
have eerial and limited ground inspection of the 

type proposed in the Four-Pover proposal of Aug- 

ust 29, 1957.) 


¢. ‘The establishment of a technical committee to study the inspecti 
requirements of a systes to assure that outer-space objects would be used 
anc maintained only for peaceful purposes. 

etucy to the technical proolems. 


e@. The estadlishment of an Armaments Regulation Organization under 
the aecis of the Security Council of the United Nations to supervise any 
lod — 


of the foregoing measures that are agreed, as well as to prepare for the 
supervision of future edditional agreed measures. 


f. An undertaking by al) signatory states to make an early and sus- 
tained effort, during the initial 24 months of the test suspension, to 
agreement upon, and begin to implement additional steps of, disarn- 
end arms control, including all of the other measures contained in 
the August 2), 1957, Western proposals. 
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ANNEX D De /ac.1/6 
29 August 1957 


UNITED NATIONS DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 





SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
CANADA, FRANCE, THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED SGATSS OF AMERICA 


wOrniog Peqer: 
Proposals for Parti s of Disarmanent 


I. The Limitation and Reduction of Armed Forces and Armonents 

















SCREENED 


A. Within one year from the entry into force of the convention, the fol- 
bi ving States will restrict or reduce their armed forces respectively to the 
= ™asicun limits indicated below: 

. 





om France - 750,000 
S United Kingdom - 750,000 
Soviet Union - 2,500,000 
3 United States - 2,500,000 
definition of the armed forces will be annexed to the convention. 
@ 








B. During thie same period, these States vill place in storage depots, 
within their own territories, and under the supervicion of an Internation: 
Control Organization, specific quantities of designated types of aruamente to 
be agreed upon and set forth in liste annexed to the convention. 


C. The relation of other Stetes to the convention, including the agreed 
levels of their armed forces, will be determined later. 


D. The States listed in paragraph I-A will be prepared to negotiate on a 
further limitation of their amped forces and armaments upon condition that: 


1. Compliance with the provisions of the convention has been verified 
to their satisfaction. 


2. There has been progress tovard the solution of political issues. 


3. Other essential States have become parties to the convention and 
have accepted levels for their armed forces and armaments, fixed in rela- 
tion to the limite eet out in paragraphs A and B above. 


E. Upon the conditions cited above, negotiations could be undertaken by 
France, the Goviet Union, the United Kingiom and the United States on a fur- 
ther limitation of their armed forces vhich would involve agreed reductions 
for the United States and the Soviet Union to not less than 2.1 million men 
each. The agreed level of forces for France and the United Kingdom, corres- 
ponding to this figure, would be 700,000 men each. The levele of other eseen- 
tial States vould be specified at the same time through negotiation with then. 
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F. Thereafter, and subject to the eame conditions, negotiations could be 
undertaken on further limitations to not lese than 1.7 million men each for the 
United Stetes and the Govict Union. ‘The agreed level corresponding to this fig- 
ure for France and the United Kingdom would be 650,000 men each. The levels of 
other essential States would be specified at the same time through negotiation 
with thes. 


G. Upom the conditions cited in D above, these States will also be prepered 
to negotiate on further limitations of armaments. The calculation of any such 
eruazent limitations will be in agreed relation to the armed forces determined 
im paragraphs E end F above and will be completed prior to the application of 
the further limitations in armed forces. The partics must be satisfied before 
euch fur*ber limitations of armaments are unpcertaken and et al) times thereaf- 
ter that the armaments at the disposal of any party to the convention do not 
exceed the quantities thus allowed in each category. 





H. Wo meesures for the reduction and limitation of armed forces and arma- 
wents beyond those provided for in peragraph A and B above will be put into 
effect until the system of ccntrol is eppropriately expanded and is able to 
verify such measures. 


S7AtHOMV IWHOTIVS PHA Lv GI9INGCOWdIE 


il. Military Expenditure 


In order to assist in verifying compliance with the provisions of pare- 
graph I, and looking forward to the re@uctia of military expenditures, France, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States agree to make avail- 
able to the International Control Organization information about their all’ tary 
budgets and expenditures for the year preceding entry of the convention into 
force and for each year thereafter. The categories of information to be sup- 
plied will be agreed in edvance and annexed to the convention. 





Iii. Muccear Weapons 





Each party assumes an obligation not to use nuclear veapons if an armed 
attack hes not placed the party in a situation of individual or collective 
celf-dcefence. 
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IV. The Control of Fisestonable Material 





A. The parties to the convention further undertake: 


1. That all future production of fissionable materials vill te used 
at home or abroad, under international supervision, exclusively for non- 
veapons purposes, including stockpiling, beginning one month after the 

\ternmational Board of Control described in paragraph VIII hee certified 
that the installation of an effective inepection system to verify the con- 
mitment has been completed. 
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2. That they vill co-operate in the prompt installation and in the 
maintenance of euch an inspection systes. 

3. That for the purpose of eccomplishing the above undertakings, the 
five Govermmente represented on the Sub-Committee vill appoist « group of 
technical experts to seet as socom as possible to design the required in- 


spection systen, end to evimit « progress report for their approvel withbis 
the first ten months after the entry into force of the conventics. 


The parties which are prog@ucers of fiesionable material for veapons 


3B. 
purposes at the tine of cessation of proéuction for veapons purpoecs undertake 
to provide, under international supervision, for equitable transfers, in euc- 
cessive increments, of fiesionable gaterials from previous production to non- 
weapons purposes, at bome or ebroed, including stockpiling; and, in this con- 


nexion 
l. To fix the specific ratios of quantities of fissionable materials 
of comparable analysis to be trameferred by each of then, and 


2. To commence such transfers at agreeé Gates ard in agreed quantitics 
at the fixed ratios following ts cut-off Gate for production of flsesion- 


able caterials for veapone purjceces. 


C. From the date of the cessation of production of fissionable material 
for weapons purposes providet in paragraph IV-A-1: 


1. Each party undertaxes pot to transfer out of its contro] eny 
nuclear weapons, or to eccept transfer to it of such weapons, except vhere, 
under arrangeaents between transferor and transferee, their use vill be in 
conformity with paragraph Iii. 

2. Each party undertakes not otherviee to transfer out of its control 
any flesioneble material or to accept transfer to it of such material, ex- 


cept for non-weapons purposes. 


V. Nuclear Weapons Testing 

A. ALL parties to the convention undertake to refrain from conducting 
nuclear test explosions for a pericd of tvelve months fram the date of entry 
into force of the convention, provided that agreement has been reached on the 
installation and maintenance of the necessary controls, including inspection 
poste with eclentific instruments, located vithin the territories of the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, the United States, the area of the Pacific Ocean ané 
at such other places as may be necessary, vith the consent of the Governments 





concerned. 
B. A group of technical experts appointed by the five Governments repre- 
sented on the Sub-Committee will meet as soon as possible to design the ins) ec- 


tion system to verify the suspension of testing. 
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C. Upon termination of the twelve sonths period, the parties will be free 
to conduct tests unless they have agreed to continue the suspension for ea fur- 
ther period under effective international inspection. 


D. If the inspection system referred to in paragraph V-A is operating to 
the satisfaction of each party concerned and if progress satisfactory to each 
party comcerned is being echieved in the preparation of an inspection systea 
for the cessation of the production of fissionable material for veapons pur- 
poses agreed to under paragraph IV-A-1 above, el] parties to the convention 
undertake to refrain from conéucting nuclear test explosions for a further 
period of twelve acnths. Such ap extension will be made only vith the under- 
standing that testing may at the discretion of each party te conducted twenty- 
four gsonths efter the entry into force of the convention if the inspection sys- 
tem for the cessation of production for veapoms purposes has not been installed 
to the eatisfaction of each party concerm«’ before the end of the twenty-four 
months and if the ceseation of production for weapons purposes has not been put 
into effect. 


E. If teste ere reeuseé, each party uncertakes to announce and register in 
ecdvance the dates of each series and the range of total energy to be released 
therein; to provide for limited observation of then; and to linit the amount of 
radioactive material to be relesesed ito the atmosphere. 


VI. The Control of Objects Entering Outer Space 





All parties to the convention agree that vithin three months after the 
entry into effect of the convention they will co-operate in the establishrent 
of a technical committee to etudy the design of an inspection system which 
would make it possible to assure that the sending of objects through outer 
space will be exclusively for peaceful and ecientific purposes. 


VII. Safeguards Against the Possivility of Surprisre Atteck 





A. Frem the eatry into force of the convention the parties concerned 
will co-operate in the establishment and maintenance of systems of inspection 
to eafeguard against tue possitiiity of surprise attack. 


B. The estadlieshsent of such systems will be subject to egreement on the 
Getalle of ite installation, gaintenance end operation. It is proposed as a 
matter of urgency that « working group of experts appointed by the five Gov- 
ermments represented on the Gub-Ccomittee be eet up at once to examine the 
technical problems and to report their conclusions which could formu the basis 
for an annex to the agreement. 


C. With regard to inepection in the Western Hemisphere and in the Soviet 
Union, the Govermments of Cameda, France, the United iingdom and the United 
States propose the following: 


ADINEX D-4 
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1. That ell the territory of the continental United States, all 


Aleska including the Aleutian Islands, all the territory of Canada and 
ell the territory of the Soviet Union will be open to inspection. 


2. If the Goverment of the Soviet Union rejects this broad proposal, 
to vhich is related the proposal for inspection in Europe, referred to in 
paragraph D below, the Govermments of Canada, France, the United Kingdon, 
and the United States (with the consent of the Governments of Denmark and 
Norwa:) propose that: 





iv 039N00NdI4 





All the territory north of the Arctic Circle of the Soviet Union, 





Canada, the United States (Alaska), Denmark (Greenland), and Norway; 
all the territory of Cenada, the United States and the Soviet Union 
west of 140 degrees Vest longitude, east of 160 degrees East longi- 
tude end north of 50 degrees North latitude; all the remaincer of 
Alaske; all the remainder of the Kamchatka peninsula; and all of 
the Aleutian and Kurile Isiands will be open to inspection. 


SJAITHOMV IWNOLIYN JHE 
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Db. With regard to inspection in Burope, provided there is commitment on 
the part of the Soviet Union to one of the two foregoing proposals, the Govern- 
ments of Canada, France, the United Kingéom and the United States, with the 
concurrence in principle of their E.-opean allies and in continuing consulte- 

ion with them, subject to the indispensable consent of the countries concerned 
and to any mutually egreed exceptions, propose that an area including all of 
Europe, bounded in the south by latitude 40 degrees North and in the west by 
10 degrees West longitude and in the east by 60 degrees East longitude vill 

be open to inspection. 


E. If the Govermpent of the Soviet Union rejects this broed proposal, 
then, under the same proviso expressed above, a more limited zone of incpection 
in Burope could be discussed but only on the understanding that this would in- 
clude e significant part of the territory of the Soviet Union, as well as the 
other countries of Eastern Europe. 

F. The systen of inspection to guard against surprise attack will in- 
clude in all cases serial inspection, with ground observation posts at princi- 
pal ports, railway junctions, main bighways, and important airfields, etc., as 
agreed. There would also, as agreed, be mobile ground teams vith specifically 
Gefined authority. 


G. Ground poste my be established by agreement at points in the terri- 
tories of the States concerned vithout being restricted to the limits of the 
tones Gescribed in paragraphs C-1 and -2, but the areas open to ground in- 
spection will not be less than the areas of ecrial inspection. The mobility 
of ground inspection vould be specifically defined in the agreement vith in 
all cases the concurrence of the countries directly concernec. There would 
also be all necessary means of camsunication. 


H. Within three months of the entry into force of the convention, the 
parties will provide to the Board of Control inventories of their fixed mili- 
tary installations, and numbers and locations of their military forces and 
designated armaments, including the means of delivering nuclear weapons lo- 
cated vithin an agreed inspection zone or zones, and within such additional 


area or areas as may be agreed. 
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I. Any initial system of inspection designed to safeguard against the >! 
possibility of surprise attack may be extended by ecreement of all concerned S| 
to the end that ultimately the system will deal with the danger of surprise c 
attack from anyvbere. Sn 
o 

VIII. The International Control Organization = 
A. All the obligations contained in the convention will be conditional ~ 

upon the continued operation of en effective international control and inspec- z 
tion system to verify compliance with its terms by all parties. =| 
° 

B. All the control and inspection services described in the convention >| 

end those which may be created in the course of its implementation will be | 
within the framework of an International Control Organization established un- 2 | 
der the eegis of the Security Council, which will include, as its executive = 
organ, a Board of Control in which the effirmative vote of the representatives < 


of the Govermments represented on the Sub-Committee and of such other parties 
as may be agreed will be required for important decisions. 


C. All parties to the convention undertake to make available informa- 
tion freely and currently to the Board of Control to assist it in verifying 
compliance with the obligations of tL2> convention and in categories which will 


be set forth in an annex to it. 


D. The functions of the International Control Organization will be ex- 
panded by agreement between the parties concerned as the measures provided for 
in the convention are progressively applied. 


E. Other matters relating to the Organization will be defined in an- 
nexes to the convention. These matters will include the duties which the 
Organization is to carry out, the method by which it shall function, its con- 
position, its relationship to the General Assembly and the Security Council 
of the United Nations, its voting procedures, ite working conditions, juris- 
Ciction, immunities, and prerogatives. 


IX. Movement of Armaments 





In addition to other rights and responsibilities, the Board of Control 
will have authority to study e system for regulating the export and import 
of designated armaments. 


X. Suspension of the Convention 





A. Each party will have the right to suspend its obligations, partially 
or completely, by written notice to the International Control Organization, 
in the event of an important violation by another party, or other action by 
any state which so prejudices the security of the notifying party as to re- 


quire partial or complete suspension. 
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The Executive wcretary, ls 
( SECRET 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
~ WASHINGTON 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SUBJECT: U. &. Policy on Control of Armaments 


FEFERENCE: Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 


same subject, dated December 26, 1957 

The enclosed views of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on Mr. Stassen's latest disarmament pro- 
posal, transmitted by the reference memorandum, are 
transmitted herewith for the information of the Na- 
tional Security Council in connection with its pre- 
liminary consideration of this proposal at its meeting 


on Monday, January 6, 1958. 





DECLASSIFIED 
huthority£< §$-2//- §$-27 
By PER NARA Date 22749 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 





The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Attorney General 

Director, Bureau of the Budget 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
Special Assistant to the President 


ecs 


for Disarmament 





The 
The 


Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Director of Central Intelligence 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
Washington 255 De Ce 
31 December 1957 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Subject: U. S. Policy on Control of Armaments (U) 


le. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed Mr. 
Stassen's latest disarmament proposal, which is to be sub- 
mitted for preliminary consideration by the National 
Security Council on 6 January 1958. They feel that from a 
militery point of view, and also from a political view- 
point, the position they have taken on the Four Power Joint 
Proposals of 29 August 1957 is still sound. However, they 
are aware that the political climate has changed to some 
extent since the submission of those proposals. The best 
evidence of this change lies in the feelings expressed by 
several countries at the last meeting of the Heads of 
Government in Paris that we must continue, especially with 
our NATO neighbors, to attempt to reach an understanding 
with the Soviet Ur.ion on disarmament, and must not evince 
r intransigent position. 


2e The Joint Chiefs of Staff understand that the most 
recent disarmament proposal is an effort on the part of Mr. 
Stassen to meet these aims, and to advance a U. S. position 
which will lead to the reopening of fruitful discussions on 
disarmament with the USSR. However, there are three points 
in the proposal which the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe to 
be dangerous to the United States. 


&- The major change that Mr. Stassen has made to 
the Four Power Joint Proposals of 29 August 1957 is 
the abandonment of the provision for inseparability of 
the individual items of the proposals. From a securi- 
ty viewpoint, there has been no improvement in the 
internationat situation since 29 August 1957 to warrat 
such a critical departure from the joint vestern 
position rejected by the Soviets. On the contrary, 
the apparent advances in Soviet missile technology 
disclosed since that date, coupled with the boastful 
and belligerent attitude of the Soviet Union with re- 
Spect to these events, have aggravated the interna- 
tional situation. In addition, the Soviets have with- 
drawn from the present UN Disarmament Commission. The 
inseparability provision of the 29 August Proposals 
made these proposals barely acceptable to the United 
States in meeting the minimum requirements for the se- 
curity of the United States and the other NATO powers. 
Abandoning this essential provision would present the 
Soviets with the opportunity of accepting only those 
proposals compatible with their national interests-- 
for example, the suspension of nuclear testing--to the 
detriment of the U. &. and NATO interests. 
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b. The former provision for the control of fiss- 
ionable material, both for peaceful and weapon pur- 
poses, which goes to the heart of the disarmament 
problem, is no longer a prerequisite. iIt has been in- - | 
cluded only for discussion and possible agreement at 
some future date. It has not been high-lighted, as it 
should be, and could be lost entirely in any future 
negotiations with the Soviets. It is this pro: ision 
which would assist significantly in diminishing the 
threat of nuclear are. The cessation of nuclear 
testing, per se, need not contribute at all to the 
effective control of nuclear weapons. This fact was 
recently emphasized in the Eisenhower cablegram to 
Nehru, Gated 15 December 1957, in which President 
Eisenhower said, "“. « « however, I do not believe that 


we can accept a proposal to stop nuclear experiments 
——<— as an isolated step, unaccompanied by any assurance t 
_ that measures--which would go to the heart of the 


problem--would follow." Ar 


vn 





Date 


S&S. The new inspection zones proposed by Mr. 
Stassen are weighted heavily in favor of the Soviet 
Union. The Western USSR-Central Europe zone includes 
the great majority of NATO installations and troop 
disposition while it covers only the East European 
satellites and a small portion of western USSR. The 
second zone proposed in Eastern Siberia, the Arctic, 
Northwestern United States, and Western Canada in- 

- - cludes a sizable portion of the United States with 
many important military and industrial installations 
in exchange for e negligible coverage of comparable 
Soviet territory and military installations. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff do not object to the establish- 
ment of inspection gones in the general areas men- 
tioned, but they take serious exception to the in- 
equality in military and industrial significance of 
the zones proposed by Mr. Stassen. 
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3. In view of the foregoing, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, while recognizing the desirability of maintaining a 
reasonable position in the eyes of the world, recommend: 


fe Against the adoption of Mr. Stassen's proposal. 
b. Adherence to the basic principles of the Four 


Power Proposals of 29 August 1957, while maintaining 
flexibility in stating our positions. 





For the Joint Chiefs of St«ff: 


(SIGNED ) | | 


N. F. TWINING, ‘ 
Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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4 THE WHITE HOUSE ( / ° 
WASHINGTON — 


February 14, 1958 


Dear Mr. President: 


On March 19, 1955 you requested that 1 make the studies and 
submit the recommendations for the policies of the United States in 
the field of control and regulation of armaments, for consideration by 
you and by the National Security Council. 


With the assistance of an able, experienced, and devoted group 
of men from without and within the government these studies have now 
been completed and a comprehensive set of recommendations have been 
made, some of which have already been adopted as the policy of the 
United States and the others of which are well understood within the 
Administration. It has been an honor, inspiration, and privilege to’ 
work with you in this task, 


It is my highest hope and my fervent prayer that our endeavors 
in this assignment are confirmed in the years ahead as having made a 
contribution to a lasting peace with freedom and justice. 


It is my belief that 1 may sow make a larger contribution to 
your objective of a durable peace, which I share, by reentering the 
active political field in the Pennsylvania Governorship campaign and 
by discussing with the people of our country the issues and problems of 
the worldwide competition of ways of life and the tasks of building peace 
and safeguarding against war, 


1 write with deep appreciation and commendation for your life 
time of service to our country, with an especial heartfelt thanks for your 
leadership as President these five years, and with best wishes for the 
years ahead, 


Sincerely, 





Harold E. Stassen 
Special Assistant to the President 


To the President 
of the United States 
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February 27, 1956 
PR<=5S RS LEASE 


The Secretary of State has, with the approval of the President, 
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agreement on the limitatica of armament. He will also participate in 
the preparation of positions which the United States will support in disarma- 
ent negotiations, Ambactador Wacsworh will, at least for the time being, 
retain his position as Deputy Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations. 

In addition, the Secretary of State, with the approval of the President, 


has asked certain qualified private citizens to advise and consult with him 


. 


informally, from time to time, on the broad policies which should govern 
the United States in seeking limitation of armament. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Robert A. Lovett, John J. McCloy, and Walter Bedell Smith have accepted 
to serve in this way, 

The United States continues to consider it urgent that an International 
reerment be sought and reached which will effectively limit?’ armaments, 
The Goverument of the Sovict Union has Since last August, refused to discuss 
the constructive proposals advanced by the United Etates, United Kingdom, 
France and Canada, or to participate in the work of the Subcommittee of 


the United Nations Disarmament Commlssion. It has also announced that 
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it would not participate in any proceedings of the Disarm«ment Commission 


as reconstituted by the recent ses: of the United Nations General 


Assembly,. R bas reacted negatively to the statement by the NATO 
Heacs of Government that they would welcorse a meeting at qp 
Foreign Ministers’ level to resolve the deadlock. 
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such procedural obstacles as the Soviet Government hes put in tho path. 
We are etriving, end will continue to Giriva, f 


ifficulties and to find a way to go forward to IR from the shoulders of 
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APPENDIX 





ESTIMATED SPECTRUM OF WEAPONS YIELDS 
AFTER 1 SEPTEMBER 1958 
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= Assuming no nuclear testing by either the USSR or the United States 
after 1 Septernber 1958 

** See Contributions to Report on Nuclear Test Moratorium by the 
President's Scientific Advisory Committee, Atomic Energy 
Working Group Disarmament Panel, dated 3 March 19 
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PROPOSED POLICY 


Nuclear tests to be suspended fcr a period of three years, beginning 
January 1, 1959, or as soon thereefter as agreement is reached on the 
nature snd locetion of control posts to monitor the egreement. The agree- 
ment would be automatically extended for an indefinite period at the end 
of the three years if agreement has been reached or the installation of a 
control system to ensure that no further fissionable material is produced 
for weapons purposes. 


If such egreement has not been reached, all estates would be free to 
resume testing. The United States would, at the outset, declare its 
intention to resume nuclear weapons testing in these circumstances, but 
that all euch teeting would be conductec underground in order that no 
further radiosctive material be put in the atzosphere, 


DIStYS2 108 


August 29 proposals ~- A 2.-month suspension of testing which vould 
become indefinite when tne cut-off is in effect is provided for. However, 
this measure is conditiona. upom signine of a treaty covering ail other 
elezerts of the proposals 





Eropeses poeition 


Although a test suspension after the next Pacific series would appear 
to be in our intereste, since it would esteblish inspection posts behind 
the Iron Curtain, since it would tend to preserve the further lead in 
weapons technology we expect to achieve at HARDTACK, and since it vould 
inhibit development of Nth power muclear weapons capabilities, this pro- 
posal should be cast in the terns set forth in the President's 1958 State 
of the Union Message: “that we will eiveys go the extra mile with anyone 
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on earth if it will bring us nearer a genuine peace," 4 

This proposal would prevent our being faced, in one or two years, with S 

a UN reeclution recomuending ceseation of teste supported by « majority of - 

the menbership, an eventuality which seems almost inevitable if we continue - 

on the present course. It would aleo deprive the Soviets of an issue which . 

has been skillfully used by then as a diversionary one in disarmanent ” 
negotiations, serving, in effect, as a “put up cr shut up” proposition, oS 

7 

® 

We do not believe, however, that we should completely abandon the " 











linkage tetween test suspension and other disarmament measures. Accordingly, 
we propose making contincation of the test ban beyond three years conditional 
upon agreement on the cut-off. The advantage of retaining this linkage is 
that it would put additional pressure on the USSR to accept further 
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afie SECRET 


thet our position, which would be 
by Yugoslavia, would gain world- 


disarzament measures, since we anticipate 
in line with those expressed by Japan and 
wide support. 


The statement that testing, if it is resumed, would take place only 
underground would help us meet the health hazard argument against testing, 
since underground testing (which hes been proved technically feasible) 
would not put any further redioactive material into the atmosphere. 
ies 


Frobable reection of our s 


UK - could be perevaded to support and will view with relief 

eny moves which will make the cut-off less imminent. The U.K. has 
recently reminded us of our Bermuda agreement to consult with them 
om any proposed changes testing policy. 


France - would protably oppose privately, but may be persuaded 
to support rather than be the only testing power. Also possible, in 
view of the fact that suspension would not take effect until January 1, 
1959, that France may have completed its first test by then. 

Cansca - would support strongly. 

Provision should be msde in any agreement on testing for continued 
experimentaticn with nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes under 
international auspices 
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CUT-OFF OF FISSIONABLE MATERIAL PRODUCTION 





PROPOSED POLICY 


A. Suspension of production of fiesionable materials for use in 
nuclear weapons as soon as an effective inspection system js agreed and 
installed 


B, Agreement on schedule for transfer of materials from weapons to 
pescefu. uses to go into effect simultaneously with A 


C Immediste convening of a technical working group to design an 
inspection system capable of accomplishing this cut-off 


August <9 _proposs)]s - Cessation of production of fissionable material 
for weapons purposes is a key element of this proposal, but implementation 
was conditional upon acceptance of all other elements. 


Eroposed posstion 


We believe tha* guspensicn of fissicnable materials production for 
weepons purposes would be in our interest es an independent measure. We 
reccgnize that there is lictle 1 likelihood, ROUDTEE. of Soviet acceptance 
of this propogal in these terms, Accordingly, in Tab E, we set forth the 
conventicnal measures we would te willing to undertake if this proposal 
were accepted 


This prepesal should be edvanced in two alternative forms (or a 
combination thereof): 


A. Fissionable materiale producticn plants would continue to operate, 
subject to international inspection te insure that the material produced 
was used only for peaceful purposes; or 


B. Plante now producing fissicnable materials would be ehut down, 
thereby drastically simplifying the inspection problem, In the latter 
case, peaceful uses requirements would be supplied from existing stocks 





s 
or by dismantling veapors ‘ 
» 
Transfers of fissionable materiale from previous production to non- wg 
weapons purposes would be made in agreed equitabie ratios. of 
cecrerT 
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Probable reaction of our sllies 
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All except the would strongly support, and the latter vould 
probably tie ecceptance of this proposal to amendment of the Atezic Energy 


Act and agreement to exchange of veapons information and ma.srials between 
the U.S 


U.K 
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However, in view of the 
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be linked to such other 
ventional reductions we 
tnmion be prepared to acc 
above. i= the Burore aw 


: 
acceptance of either of 
proposed above. 


rrobatie reactiocr 


he following measures might be undertaken simultaneously or 


U.5.-Canada-USSR tone set forth in the 
would be reaffirmed. 


5°-35° east, with the 
posed by General Norstadct 

f aphic coordinates) as « fali- 
or without am arctic zone similar to that 


. . 
. . 4 
ntr posts (2 la Bulganin) be established 


installations (both within the 
@.¢., naval end air) 


le for the wider serial inspection zon 
er or Arctic tones are accepted, 

e part o he entire proposal. 

We believe that establishment of surprise attack 

er ams contral measures would te in our interest, 

past Soviet insistence that surprise attack stones 

have, in TAB E, indicated whet con- 

would be prepared to undertake should the Soviet 


meerures, we 


cept any of the three inspection proposals described 


NATO members should be umwilling to have a European 
we should propose that it be conditional on Soviet 
the other surprise atteck inspection measures 


les.- Wou.d probebly support. 
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(a) Immediate initiation of an international vorking group to plan an 
inspection system to insure that the sending of objects through outer space 
is for peaceful purposes oniy, ae 


(>) Joint ccoperation in selected outer space projects, such as the 
development of an outer space platfors, an interplanetary rocket and 
reconnaissance satellites, looking forward to centralization of all outer 
space activity in an international orgenization whea the program eavisicaed 
in (a) goes into effect. 


(c) Advance notification and, ‘f possible, inspection of all vehicles, 
military or otherwise, entering outer space (or, us « fall-back, all objects 


to be launched into orbit). 


“ee ~ 78 o- + Oe 
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August 29 proposals = Proviiec only for a technical committee tc study 
the design of an inspection systes which would make it possible to assure 
that the sending of objects threugh outer space will be exclusively for 
peaceful and scieatific purpose: 


. gitic 





The proposal under (a) is a reaffirmation of our suggestion that outer 
space be used for peaceful purposes only. The decision whether «a cessation 
of missiles production could be implemented seperately or whether it should 
be tied to other elements of disarmament should be left for the future. 


has been made within the U.S. Government. This study should be designed te 
answer the maior question: 





Is it possible to deviee an eilective inspection system to police 


nel 


taking into account present and prespective U.S. and USSR progress is 
' developing and testing operational miesiles traversing outer space? 
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an agreement banning production and/or deployseat of strategic aissiles, 


We cannot take « final position on a proposal either te ban the production, 
testing and deployment of intercontinental and intermediate range aissiles or 
to ban testing of missiles alone, until further technical study of the probles 
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, 


We believe that conclusions as to the military effect of a cut-off 

of testing could, if our studies are pressed with sufficient vigor, te 
completed in time to include proposals on the subject in this package 
|before it is discussed with the Soviet Union or our allies. A ban on 
testing may well prove to be the only feasible and inspectable method 

lor preventing development of cperstional ICEM capabilities. It may also 

be found that the prob bles of missiles must be treated as a whole and that the 
walid distinction azong missiles systems Sust be based upon range and not 


upon whether a particular missile is “air-breathing” or ballistic and 
capable of travelling outside the earth's atzosphere. 


, 
; 


Probable reaction of our allies 





U.K. - reluctant to accept principle that missiles would be controlled 
apart irom other disarmament measures, but could be persuaded to support 
proposal cast in above terms which does not prejudge separability pending 
completion of study. France, Canadse and other allies would probably support. 
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PROPOSED POLICY 


(a) Provided any two of the three surprise attack measures proposed 
in Tab C are accepted; 


(1) Reduction of US. and Soviet armed forces to the level of 
2.2 million men, and to corresponding levels for the U.K. and France; 
2) Placement of designated quantities and types of modern 
conventional arms capable of serving es nuclear delivery systens 
(eubmarines, missiles, sircraft, etc.) in internationsl earns depete. 


{b If the nuclear cut-off and wider inspection sone (U.S.-I5SR- 
Canada-Europe) are accepted: 


(1) Reduction to 1.8 million men for the U.S. and USSR, and 
comparable levels for other states (with a listing of the overseas 
bases which the US. would give up as a consequence of such « 
reduction) 


on 
fo 


{2) lecenent of such emcunts of important conventional arma- 
ments in international arms depots that the aruamente retained vill 
have a general agreed relationship to the armed forces renaining. 


DISCUSS 10% 


August 22 pvropore] ~ Present policy provides for a first stage 
reduction te 2.5 million men, end sets a lover limit of 1.5 on foree levels 
(1.7 im August 29 propesals) ceilings, but makes them conditional on prior 
political settlements 


Proposed position - The figure of 2.2 million in the first recommenda- 
tion was selected because it represented the same relation to existing force 
levels (2.5 million ten) that 2.5 million represented at the time it was 
agreed, 1.e., a reduction of 300,000 men. Thies reduction would probably 
be accomplished by the United States within the next few years in any 
event Current Soviet force levels are estimated as being somevhere around 
3.8 million. The establishment of ground control poste in the U.S. and USSR 
and at their foreign bases plus the mobile ground and serial inspection 
of central Burope should eneure that these Soviet forces were substantially 
reduced, with some concomitant decline in the Soviet capability for limited 
aggression 
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with regard te the second recommendation: the suslear cut-off would 
fustify us in accepting the more extensive conveational reductions, while 
the reductions -- which would be of sufficient size to affect our overseas 
posture -— might induce the USSR to accept the cut-off. We could aot eccept 
the conventional reductions without the suclear cut-off or either one with- 
out adequate inspecticn, which would involve serial and mobile ground 
imspection ef the countries coscerned 


This proposal no longer attaches political conditions te a more sub- 
stential reduction in conventional forces. It is believed that the 
edvantages for the JS. of a nuclear cut-off and unliaited inspection of the 


) S and USSR epeinet surprise attack warrant agreement to such a reduction, 
which could have significant edvantages in itself. 


This proposes] would make clear to the J55SR under precisely what con- 
itionms the 0S would ascept lower force levels and more far-reaching con- 
ventional arms cuts is e way that would receive full support by world public 
nios 


ti opebic teectica of our siijes 
LEW Frepce and Ceneds ~ would probably support. 


Germeny - may consider the second part of the proposal too 
Srestic without reunification es a pre-condition, but probably 
could be persuaded to eccept, in view of fact that reunification 
would no doubt be pre-condition te any reductions telov 1.8 
million and in view of fact that Soviets would probably reject 


the second propose! 
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EXECU FFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON « 
cory no. 10 
March 28, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 





SUBJECT: Technical Feasibility of 
Cessation of Nuclear Testing 


REFERENCE: NSC Action No. 1840-« 


The Report on the subject,* called for by NSC Action No. 1840C- 
e-(1), has been prepared by the NSC Ad Hoc Panel established by the refer- 
ence NSC Action (consisting of representatives of the President's Science 
Advisory Committee, the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency), and will be presented orally at the 
National Security Council meeting on Thursday, April 3, 1956. | 


Because of the sensitivity of this Report, copies have been cir- 
culated only to those agencies represerted on the NSC Ad Hoc Panel and to the 
Department of State. A copy of the Report is available, in the office of the 
Execitive Secretary, NSC, for reference by other regular participant members 
of tue Council. 





—— — 


ec: The Ciairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology 
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* Report enclosed with this copy. Special security precautions should be 
observed in the handling of the enclosures, and access to them should be | 
: limited on a strict need-to-know basis. | 
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WHITE HOUSE OFFICE. Office of the Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology: 
Additional Reccrds, 1557-31 , 


Executive Office Building 
Washington, D. C, _, 


THE PRESIDENTS SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE Top SE er 
iET 


° -_— 


March 28, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


SUBJECT: Transmittal of Report 


In accordance with Action No, 1840 of the National Security 
Council, as approved by the President on January 9, 1958, I submit 
herewith a report of the Ad Hoc Working Group devoted to the following 
three studies in the area of nuclear testing: 


"(a) A study of the losses to the United States conse- 
quent on a tctal suspension of nuclear tests at 
specific future dates. 


'"(b) A symmetrical study of the losses to the USSR that 
would accrue from cessation of nuclear testing, 
using the same hypothetical dates, 


"(c) <A study of the technical feasibility of monitoring 
a test suspension, including the outlines of a 
surveillance and inspection system, " 


The Ad Hoc Working Gropp. eubmitting this report is made up of 
representatives nominated by the President's Science Advisory 
Committee, the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Central Intelligence Agency. 


The Ad Hoc Working Group, in preparing this report, limited 
itself to the technical feasibility of monitoring nuclear tests and to 
the technical losses that would result to the U.S, and the U.S,S.R. 
from a cessation of tests, Although the Group considered some of the 
military implications of these technical losses to the U.S, and the 
U.S.S.R., a complete evaluation of these military implications would 
have required extensive studies by the Department of Defense and 
these are not yet available. It excluded from its consideration any 
question of policy with respect to whether there should be a suspension 
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March 27, 1958 


Dr. James R. Killian, Jr. 

Specia: Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology 

The White House 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Killian: 


We submit herewith for transmittal to the National Security 
Council the report of the Ad Hoc Working Group on the Technical 
Feasibility of a Cessation of Nuclear Testing established in accordance 
with NSC Action 1840c. The report is concurred in by all members of 
the Working Group which included representation from the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, Department of Defense, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Central Intelligence Agency. 


Hans Bethe, Cornell University 

Chairman 
' Harold Brown, University of California 

Radiation Laboratory 

Maj. Gen. Richard Coiner, USAF 

Herbert Loper, Office of the Secretary 
of Defense | 

Careon Mark, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory 

Doyle Northrup, AFOAT-1, USAF 

Herbert Scoville, Jr., Central 
Intelligence Agency 

Roderick Spence, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory 

Brig. Gen. Alfred Starbird, Atomic 
Energy Commission 

Col. Lester Woodward, USAF 

Herbert York, University of California 
Radiation Laboratory and Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, 
Department of Defense 
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18 March 1958 
APPENDIX A 


REPORT ON THE DETECTION OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


Prepared for Inclusion in the Report 
of the 
AD HOC PANEL ON NUCLEAR TEST LIMITATION 
for the 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
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PRESENT AND POTENTIAL CAPABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 





A long range detection system consisting of seismic, acoustic, 
electromag: etic and air sampling components is presently deployed 
around the USSR. This system can detect and identify nuclear tests 
of 10 KT o- larger conducted within the USSR and China as shallow 
sub-surface, surface or air bursts up to 50,000 ft with an estimated 
reliability of 99-100 per cent. Nuclear tests as small as 3 KT in the 
same environments can be detected and identified with a reliability 
of 30 per cent. Underground explosions of 10 KT or larger can be 
detected with a certainty of 90-100 per cent but cannot be identified 
as nuclear explosions. Underwater explosions of 20 KT or larger 
conducted in deep ocean areas of the Northern Hemisphere and some 
parts of the Southern Hemisphere can be detected with 90-100 per cent 
certainty and probably identified as an explosion rather than an earth- 
quake. Since the present systern was designed to detect tests conducted 
in the USSR, its capabilities for tests outside the USSR are limited. 
Nuclear tests as large as a few hundred kilotors and possibly even one 
rnegaton might be missed if conducted in areas remote from the present 
detection network. 


A system of improved capability for the detection of nuclear 
tests possibly conducted on a clandestine basis in the USSR or China 
is described. This systern would consist of about 70 geophysical 
stations in the USSR and China plus an aerial sampling network involving 
overflight of critical areas as required to intercept radioactive clouds 
for the purpose of proving the nuclear nature of the explosion. It is 
estimated that this system could detect and identify with 90-100 per cent 
certainty nuclear tests of 1 KT or larger conducted as shallow sub- 
surface, surface or air bursts up to 50,000 ft within the USSR and 
China. Underground explosions of 1 KT or larger in the USSR and 
China could be detected with a certainty of 90-100 per cent but not 
identified as nuclear in nature. Identification of such underground 
disturbances may be possible through the use of on-the-spot inspection 
tearns investigating about 300 unidentified sub-surface disturbances 
of 1 KT or larger per year in the USSR and China. If inspection only 
of those disturbances of 5 KT or larger is contemplated, only 35 
events per year would require investigation. 
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A system for the detection and identification of nuclear tests in 
areas of the world remote {rom the present detection system is 
described. This systern would consist of about 30 geophysical stations 
located principally in the Southern Hemisphere plus an aerial garnmpling 
network necessary to intercept radioactive clouds to prove the nuclear 
nature of the explosion. It is estimated that this system could detect 
and identify with 99-100 per cent certainty nuclear tests of 20 KT or 
larger conducted as shallow sub-surface, surface or air bursts up to 
50,000 ft in remote areas of the worla. Underground explosions of 
20 KT or larger in remote parts of the world could be detected with a 
certainty of 90-100 per cent but not identified as nuclear in nature, 
Identification of such unde rground disturbances may be possible through 
the use of inspection teams investigating about 100 suspected test areas 
per year in remote regions of the world. Laderwater explosions of 20 
KT or larger anywhere in the world could be reliably detected and 
probably identified as explosions rather than earthquakes. 
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PRESENT AND POTENTIAL CAPABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 


FOR THE DETECTION OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


INTRODUCTION: This report describes the present system 
for long range detection and identificatio. of nuclear tests in the USSR 
including an evaluation of its capabilities and limitations. The results 
of a study of the technical feasibility of monitoring a test suspension is 
presented, including the outline of a surveillance and inspection system 
for detecting and identifying, if possible, nuclear tests conducted in 
the USSR, China and in remote areas of the world. 





l. DESCRIPTION OF THE AFOAT-1 LONG RANGE DETECTION 
SYSTEM: ' 





a. General. The present Long Range Detection System is 
deployed around the USSR and consists of four major components, i.e., 
acoustic, seismic, electromagnetic and nuclear. The purpose of this 
system is to determine the fact of an explosion, time, location, height 
of burst and yield, and finally from the analysis of the nuclear debris 
to reconstruct, insofar as possible, the detailed characteristics of the 
nuclear device tested. 


Scientific observation posts for each of the four 
techniques are located as close as possible to the USSR and are operated 
by units of the Army, Navy and Air Force as appropriate. Preliminary 
analysis of the radioactive debris is accomplished in field radiochemical 
laboratories and more comprehensive and detailed analysis of the sam- 
ples is carried out in a central laboratory in California, all operated by 
AFOAT~1. In addition, highly specialized measurements are made by 
laboratories of the Atornic Energy Commission, civilian contractors 
and university laboratories in the U.S. Collection and preliminary 
evaluation of data from all these laboratories are effected by AFOAT-~1 
analysts assisted by special etudies at RAND Corporation. Finally, 
all data and evaluations are reviewed by the Foreign Weapons 
Evaluation Committee, Professor Hans A. Bethe, Chairman, a 
committee which is responsible jointly to the Division of Military 
Application, AEC, and to AFOAT~1. The final conclusions are 
reported as intelligence to the Joint Atomic Energy Intelligence 
Committee, where the information is collated with intelligence from 
all other sources, and National Intelligence Estimates of Soviet nuclear 


capability are prepared. 
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A limited cooperation between AFOAT-~1 and the 
United Kingdom has been in progress for a number of years. Geo- 
physical stations are operated by the British Ministry of Defense. 
Measurements from these stations are reported by cable directly to 
headquarters, AFOAT-1. Radiochemical data obtained on samples of 
Soviet weapon debris are exchanged with the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell under Sir John Cockroft and the Atomic ~~ 
Weapons Research Establishment, Aldermaston under Sir William 
Penney. 


b. The Acoustic Component. The acoustic element of 
the Long Range Detection System consists of 10 acoustic stations 
surrounding the USSF as shown in Figure 1. One of these stations is 
omitted from the figure for security reasons. Eight of these acoustic 
stations are operated by the U.S. Army Signal Corps from a head- 
quarters at Ft. Monmouth, New Jersey. These stations are located 
in Japan (2), Philippine Islands, Turkey, Eritrea, Germany, Greenland 
and Alaska. Two acoustic stations are operated by the United Kingdom. 
In addition to the permanent net stations, data are frequently obtained 
from experimental stations in San Diego, Washington, D. C. and 
Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 





Each acoustic station consists of four condenser 
microphones, one located at each corner of a 6- to 10-mile square. 
Although only three microphones are necessary to establish the 
azimuti and apparent velocity of the incoming acoustic wave, four 
are used to provide a factor of safety for instrument malfunction and 
to improve the precision of measurement. Time sequence of arrival 
of the acoustic wave at individual microphones provides a measure of 
the azimuth and apparent velocity. The microphones are coupled to 
the atrnosphere through a pipe array 1000 ft in length with openings 
every five feet throughout the length. This coupling device greatly 
reduces the background noise from wind turbulence (about a factor of 
10) and permits identification of acoustic waves having pressure ampli - 
tudes as lowas 0.1 dyne/crm* under favorable conditions. Each 
microphone is connected by wire lines to a central recording station 
where variations in atrnospheric pressure in the subsonic frequency 
range from approximately 1.0 to 0.01 cps are amplified and recorded 
on Esterline-Angus pen recorders. Service personnel, trained 
especially for the purpose, continuously scan the records ¢1 a 24-hour 
basis. When signal characteristics meet the criteria determined by 
AFOAT <1 to be indicative of a large explosion, the station personne! 
iternize the principal signal characteristics in a coded message to the 
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net headquarters at Ft. Monmouth, N. J. There the data are checked, 
correlated with other acoustic data, and transmitted to AFOAT-1 for 
further evaluation and correlation with data from other elements of the 
Atomic Energy Detection System 


Equipment of the sare type has been supplied to the 
British for their operations. Ina similar way they identify significant 
Signals and send the signa! characteristics by message through head- 
quarters, AFOAT~1, to the net headquarters at Ft. Monmouth for 
correlation with U.S. data. 


The acoustic data are used to determine the time of 
burst to about + 5 to 10 minutes, the location of burst within a radius 
of about 100 miles, and the yield to about ¢ a factor of 2 for small shots 
and to about + 15 to 20 per cent on large yield tests. 


c. The Seismic Component. The seismic component is 
made up of eight surveillance stations under the operational contro! of 
AFOAT~-1. These stations are located in Spain, Turkey, Korea, 

Alaska, Australia and three in the U. 5. (See Figure 2.) In addition, 


one seismic station with similar equiprment is operated by the U. K. 


Each seismic station is composed of an array of four 
concrete piers poured on solid rock and deployed when possible at 
equal spacing along a two-rnile line. Each pier accommodates a 
vertical sesimormeter and one of the piers has, in addition, two hori- 
zontal instruments oriented at 90° with each other to permit recording 
of the three components of earth's motion on that pier. In those 
cases where a linear array is possible, the axis of the array is 
oriented to favor reception of a signal from the USSR and to discrim- 
inate against known sources of microseisms. The individual seis- 
mometers are connected through wire lines several miles in length 
to a central recording station. Seismic waves from a distant source 
are refracted upward from the mantle to the seismometers at an 
angle which is nearly vertical. In-phase signals are thus produced 
on all four seismometers which result in a gain in amplitude propor - 
tional to the square root of the nurmber of seismometers. Since 
microseismic disturbances, in general, travel horizontally from 
local sources to the station, the response of the seismometers to 
noise is uncorrelated. Earth motion of about 1-2 millimicrons can 
be detected under favorable background conditions. 
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At the central recording station the signals from 
individual seismometers are amplified and recorded on 35-mm film, 
together with standard time signals from WWV or WWVH as appro- 
priate. The response characteristics of the seismographs favor the 
reception of seismic disturbances in the period range of 0.5 to 1.0 
seconds where the maxirmurm energy in the earth from atomic explosions 
is found. Background noise at other frequencies is excluded and as a 
result the signal-to-noise level at the station is increased. 


The film at each of the seismic stations is developed 
three iumes during each 24-hour period and scanned by field personnel 
for evidence of signal characteristics meeting certain criteria of 
Significance. When, in the opinion of the team personnel, these criteria 
have been met, the principal characteristics of the signal of interest 
are transmitted by TWX to AFOAT~1 in Washington, D.C. A central 
analysis station at Laramie, Wyoming but programmed to be located at 
headquarters, AFOAT-1, presently receives all of the incoming messages 
and makes a careful study of the significance of these reports. 


Frorn the seismic data AFOAT~1 can ascertain the 

time of explosion to the nearest 1/2 second, and estimate to the nearest 

( 1/10th second; can determine the location to the nearest 2-5 miles; anc 
can obtain a rough estimate of yield (to an order of magnitude). Yield 
determinations by seismic methods are very uncertain since the coupling 
between the explosion and the earth is affected both by height of burst 
and the geological formations at ground zero. Neither of these factors 
is known in the case of an explosion in the USSR. 


d. The Electrornagnetic Component. The Long Range 
Detection System presently contains eight electromagnetic stations 
located in Minnesota, Washington State, Alaska (2), Japan, Pakistan, 
Turkey and Germany. Installation of two additional stations is in 
progress. These stations, located as shown in Figure 3, are under 
the operational control of AFOAT~-1. 
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The equipment at each station is energized by two t 
antennas: one a vertical whip and the other a pair of crossed loops. 
The signal from the crossed loops passes through amplifiers and 
records on a cathode ray oscilloscope. This record permits deter- 
mination of the azimuth of the incoming signal. The energy from the 
vertical whip is utilized to remove the 160° 4mbiguity in determination 
of azimuth from the crossed loop circuits described above. The vertical 
whip also energizes the equiprnent for recording waveform and energy 

( content of the pulee. 
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The direction finding circuits operate an a frequency 
of 10 kc with a 2. kc pass band. The equipment for recording waveform 
and energy content utilizes four channels. The waveform itself is re- 
corded in a wide band from 3 kc to 300 kc and, in addition, three other 
narrow bands (2 kc) centered on 20 kc, 75 kc and 5 mc are recorded for 
sampling the spectrum of energy radiated by the explosion. The wave- 
form is recorded on a 500 microsecond sweep which is triggered by the 
initial signal from the vertical whip and provided with a suitable delay 
circuit to permit recording of the entire waveform from start to finish. 





The channels at 20 kc, 75 kc and 5 mc have been added | 
in the hope that the distribution of energy from the bomb will be different 
from lightning flashes. The five channels described, together with a | 
WWYV channel for timing purposes, are all recorded on 35-mm film on 
a 24-hour basis. Signal strengths as low as 30 millivolts/meter are 
detectable under favorable conditions. 


The electromagnetic system suffers from a defect 
of recording millions of lightning flashes which look very similar to 
the pulse transmitted from a nuclear explosion. Therefore, the indi- | 
vidual station Cannot, on its own, determine whether the recordings 
have significance with respect to a suspected nuclear explosion. For 
that reason the filrn is transmitted to the analysis center at AFOAT-1 
where correlation studies are made to determine the existence of multi- 
station time and azirnuth coincidences. The usual procedure is to search 
that part of the electromagnetic film covering a time period considered 
to have been significant from reports of the other geophysical systems 
or from the date and time established by measurements on fresh debris 
from the nuclear system. 


Signal significance is determined by three methods: 
coincidence in tirmes of arrival, consistency of intersections of azimuth, 
and compatibility of recorded signal strength at widely separated sta- 
tions, assuming a single source and applying known attenuation factors. 
These methods, however, are applicable only after sorme method of 
sorting has been accomplished. At present, this sorting depends upon 
establishing a time of the explosion by acoustic, seismic or nuclear 
means. 
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The electromagnetic system has produced time and 
azimuth, multi-station coincidences for al! of the large Soviet tests 
as well as several smaller tests, and, of course, it has been checked 
for accuracy on U.S. tests. The time obtained by electromagnetic 
data can be determined to 50 milliseconds and estirnated to 20 milli- 
seconds. The azirnuth can be determined to 4 3 degrees. 
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Recent experience, on one small Soviet test, indi- 
cates the possibility of detection of relatively small tests in the USSR 
which, if conducted on the surface, produce large electromagnetic 
signals. If this experience on one Soviet test can be duplicated on all 
srmnall surface tests, an important detection capability for small tests 
may be realized. -At present, however, the electromagnetic component 
of the Long Range Detection Systern does not report independently the 
detection of a nuclear test in the USSR. It is capable only of response 
to query. 


An important contribution of the electromagnetic time, 
however, is that when combined with seismic time it is used to deter- 
mine the height of burst of a nuclear test. The electromagnetic time, 
of course, corresponds to the exact detonation tirne of the device and 
the seismic time gives a reasonably accurate time at which the shock 
wave from the device strikes the earth. Since there is available a 
"tirme-distance curve" on the shock wave transmission through the air 
frorn the burst to the ground, it is possible to utilize this curve to 
determine the height of burst. 

e. The Nuclear Component. A systern for collecting 
radioactive debris from a test utilizes airborne filters for removing 
the particulate debris from the air along the flight tracks of the air- 
craft. Specially designed air filters have been mounted on WB/50 
aircraft operated by the Air Weather Service out of bases in Japan, 
Alaska and Burtonwood, England. WB/50 aircraft fly tracks northeast 
and southwest out of Japan, north and southwest out of Alaska and to 
any predesignated point in Europe or the Middle East out of Burtonwood, 
England. (See Figure 4.) The flight tracks from Japanese and Alaskan 
bases are planned to cover on a once-each-24-hour basis all air mass 
trajectories coming out of the USSR between 30° N and 85° N, The air- 
craft usually fly at 10,000 feet outbound and about from 20,000 to 
30,000 feet on the return track so that two altitudes are covered during 
each flight. 





Instantaneous radiation detectors mounted behind 
the filter papers indicate to the pilot when the filter paper is collecting 
unusual amounts of radioactive debris. This information is radioed 
back to the base and used for vectoring special missions to intercept 
"hot" parts of the atomic cloud and is used as a guide to enable the 
aircraft to orbit within the cloud while sampling. 


The airborne filters are analyzed in a field laboratory 
(Japan and Alaska) by physical and chemical methods to determine whether 
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or not fresh radioactive debris has been encountered on the flight, 
Although in most instances early warning by geophysical techniques 
alerts the air crews to the possibility of intercepting debris, in five 
cases the initial and only detection of Soviet tests has been by the radio- 
chemical analysis of filter papers. The field laboratories at opera- 
tional bases in Japan and Alaska also conduct comprehensive radio- 
chemical analyses of the filters, concentrating mostly an short-lived 
isotopes for dating and other purposes, and thus provide informatio 
which would not be obtainable by the time the filters had been sent 

back to the central laboratory in Sacramento, California. 


Reports of unusual amounts of radioactive debris, or 
the detection of fresh debris together with the preliminary reports on 
chemical analysis of short-lived isotopes, are submitted b~ the field 
laboratories through priority dispatch to the headquarters, AFOAT-1, 
Washington, D.C. All significant filter papers are transmitted to the 
central laboratory at McClellan Air Force Base, where a decision is 
rade with respect to the distribution of samples among the labora- 
tories in the U.S. which contribute to various phases of the analysis 
program, as well as to the Atomic Weapons Research Establishment 
at Aldermaston, England, Laboratories participating are the McClellan 

( Central Laboratory, Argonne National Laboratory, Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory, and Tracerlab, Inc. In certain cases, the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, University of California Radiation Laboratory at 
Livermore and the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory perform 
special analyses. 


These laboratories make quantitative mass spectro- 
metric studies, alpha pulse analyses, activation studies and chemical 
identifications of induced activities and isotopes of the transuranium 
elements and fission products over a period of one to three months after 
the collection of the debris. All of these data are forwarded by letter 
report to AFOAT-1 where the final evaluation is carried out. Data 
received from all of these laboratories are also transmitted to the 
Foreign Weapons Evaluation Committee and are reviewed at periodic 
meetings. AFOAT-1 and the Bethe Committee review and discuss 
conclusions concerning the type of nuclear reactions, materials and 
geometry utilized by the Soviets in each specific test. 
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2. EXISTING CAPABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS: 





The Long Range Detection System of AFOAT-1 was pri- 
marily designed to detect and identify surface bursts or air bursts 
and sub-surface bursts detonated within the boundaries of the USSR. 
In considering its capabilities and limitations as a system for moni- 
toring an international agreement on nuclear test limitations, the 
following four environments for possible test detonations within the 
USSR have been considered: surface or air bursts below 50,000 feet; 
sub-surface tests; high altitude tests; and surface or air bursts in 
remote geographical! locations. 


a. Surface or Air Bursts below 50 Kilofeet within the 
USSR. To date 44 nuclear tests have been identified within the USSR 
which are believed to have been between the surface and 50 kft and two 
which may have been higher than 50 kft. The remaining two Soviet 
tests were known to be sub-surface, probably underwater. Table I 
shows the part played by each component of the Long Range Detection 
System in identifying the 48 Soviet tests. It is noteworthy that five of 
these tests were picked up by nuclear techniques only. No geophysical 
























































Table I 
AFOAT-1 Identification of USSR Tests 
Component Yield 
P 3.5-8KT] 10-45 KT 60-500 KT | 750-4300 KT 
<20, <20, 
N 
<5, 8 8 
A 30, 45 
AS '. , 20, 20.., 
3.5, 4, 4, 15, <20, 20, 70, 100 
AN ¢ 25; 25, 25, 
25, 30, 30 
EN <5 
AEN 7 15 70 
ASN 25 90,300,500 71000 
30 60, 90, 100,| 750,~1000, 1300 
ASEN 200 1700, 2200, 2700 
; y3000,3200,4300 
A - Acoustic S - Seismic E - Electromagnetic WN ~- Nuclear 
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response was obtained. Of interest to the study of detection capability, 
four of the tests did not produce nuclear debris which was detectable. 

All four of the components of the system seemed to be relatively success- 
ful in tests of 500 KT or higher. The absence cf electromagnetic detec - 
tion of some of the tests does not indicate necessarily a low capability 
but rather that it consisted of only one station overseas and three sta- 
tions in the U. S. prior to 1957 and no stations prior to 1954. Finally, 
the table shows a variety of combinations of the techniques which pro- 
duced successful detection on different Soviet tests, thus demonstrating 
the value of including all four components in the system. 


The electromagnetic technique does not contribute, 
at present, to detection without the assistance of one or more of the 
other techniques. It does show considerable promise for the detection 
of surface bursts of relatively low yield, but this promise requires 
further exploration before any definite staternents can be made. 
Reference to Table 1 shows a detection capability for tests in the USSR 
as lowas 5 KT. However, in general, it is believed that a lower limit 
of reliable detection for surface bursts is more like 25 KT at ranges 
of 4000-5000 kilometers. A reduction in detectability is observed at 
burst heights of 8000-10,000 feet. Pending competion of developments 
of machine sorting techniques and a discriminator between bomb pulses 
and lightning pulses, the electromagnetic systern may not contribute 
greatly to detection of very low yield tests within the USSR. 








Except for subsurface tests, the seismic technique 
is applicable principally to surface or low air bursts of 100 - 150 KT 
or larger. One surface test of 25 KT in the USSR was detected, but 
this is the exception and not the rule. In general, we record about 
300 seismic disturbances per year in the USSR above 100 KT, of 
which about 75% are identified as earthquakes, leaving about 75 dis- 
turbances which cannot be identified either as man-made or natural. : 





The problem of detecting and identifying clandestine 
tests in the environment (surface to 50 kilofeet in the USSR) under 
discussion will depend principally upon the success of the combined 
nuclear and acoustic components of the Long Range Detection System. 
For the purpose of studying the effect of these two techniques, AFOAT-1 
detection data on 25 Soviet tests and 66 U.S. tests in the range of 3.5 
to 50 KT were selected. U.S. data are fairly well spread out through 
all of the seasons. Soviet data does not include many tests in the 
surmmer and spring. 
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Acoustic detection at individual stations has a 
marked diurnal variation due to the fact that noise levels at night are 
normally lower by a factor of 2 or more than they are in the daytime. 
A marked seasonal variation is noted in the detection of acoustic waves, 
since stratosphere wind patterns in the winter time are most favorable 
for transmission toward the east and, conversely, stratosphere wind 
patterns in the summer favor transmission toward the west. Stations 
to the north or south in general show relatively smaller seasonal efiects 
than do east-west stations. Normally, the stratosphere winds permit 
longer ranges of detection in summer and winter than in the spring anc 


fall. 


Further complicating the acoustic picture is the fact 
that the amplitude of pressure waves from an explosion varies greatly 
due to fluctuations in winds and temperatures encountered in the atmos- 
phere at altitudes above the known meteorology. Pressure amplitudes 
are only very qualitatively related to yield. 


eee et 


In estimating the capabilities of the acoustic net, it 
has been necessary to rely mainly on actual results obtained from U.S. 
and Russian nuclear tests. These estirnates cannot be precise but 
they are believed to be as realistic as it is possible to make them at 
present. Four ranges of detectability were established, as follows: 
excellent - 90 to 100%; good - 60 to 90%; fair - 30 to 60%; poor - 0 to 30%. 
The result of the study is shown in Table II. 











Table 0 
Acoustic Detection* Capability for Low Yield Air or Tower Nuclear Tests 
Based on USSR Based on U.S. 
Detection Test Results Test Results 
Coefficient Winter - Spring - Winter - Spring -| Overall 
Summer Fall Summer Fall 
(KT) (KT) (KT) (KT) (KT) 
Excellent 
(90 = 100%) >15 >20 >10 >15 >15 
Good 
(60 - 90%) 5-14 10-19 3-9 10-14 10-14 
Fair 
(30 ~- 60%) 1-4 5-9 1-2 3-9 5-9 
Poor 
(0 - 30%) <1 <5 <1 <3 <5 





























* Detection but not identification as nuclear in nature. 
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The last column of Table I] shows a conservative overall acoustic 
detection capability obtained by averaging the winter/summmer and 
spring/fall results obtained from USSR and U.S. tests. 


Nuclear debris from relatively small yield low altitude 
shots within the USSR seers to be readily detectable. Shots of the order 
of 3 - 10 KT can be expected to produce substantial clouds of debris if 
detonated at or near the surface and this debris will not rise much above 
the 10,000 to 20, 000 ft levels routinely patrolled by aircraft out of Japan 
and Alaska. However, when the yield increases to substantial fractions of 
a megaton or higher, so much of the debris is deposited in the stratosphere 
that collections on routine patrols at 10,000 to 29,000 feet are extremely 
unsatisfactory. From the standpoint of detection of the fact of a nuclear 
burst, however, it is believed that most very large tests will leave enough 
debris in the troposphere to permit the fact of fresh debris to be ascer- 
tained for the high yield tests. 


Clandestine ‘tests of.low yield devices conducted at 
altitudes of 20,000 or 30,000 feet will probably produce debris which 
will pass over the top of surveillance flights at 20,000 feet. This actually 
occurred on the U.S. “HA" shot (3 KT) where debris was picked up over 
Washington at 40, 000 feet while no debris was obtained from that same 
shot on flights between Bermuda and Washington at 10,000 and 20, 000 feet. 
Since altitudes above 20,000 feet are not routinely patrolled but are 
searched by special high altitude aircraft oniy upon warning frorn the 
geophysical system, it is quite possible that low yield shots fired at 
altitudes above 20,000 feet will not be detected by nuclear techniques. 
Figure 5 is a graphic portrayal of the situation that will occur in the 
case of low yield tests in the environment under discussion. 


Debris collection seers to be at its greatest disadvan- 
tage in the surnmer time. From fall through winter and spring collection 
activities are at their best. lt is, therefore, believed that the air 
sampling technique will substantially add to the overall systern capability 
but it is difficult to make a quantitative assessment. The overall detec- 
tion capability for the system under the environment being discussed must, 
therefore, rely to a certain extent on the judgment as to what size nuclear 
cloud could escape routine sampling flights from 30° N to 85° N during 
short periods when interruptions of flight schedules occur and to what 
extent clouds from small shots would overpass routine fight lines. 
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Taking everything into consideration, it is believed 
that for tests in the USSR between the surface and 50,000 feet there will 
be a substantial contribution to the acoustic component by the nuclear 
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detection companent. _A combined acoustic and nuclear detection 
capability, which is believed to be the determining factor in the low 
yield range, is shown in Table Ill. 


Table 


Overall Detection and Identification Capability 
for Airbursts between the Surface and 50,000 feet 








Detection Overall Acoustic 
Coefficient Acoustic plus 
(KT) Nuclear 
(KT) 
Excellent (90 - 100%) >15 >10 
Good (60 - 90%) 10 - 14 5-10 
Fair (30 - 60%) 5-9 3-5 
Poor (0 - 30%) <S5 <3 

















The limited capability for seisrnic and electromagnetic techniques to con- 
tribute in the low yield air burst range does not permit any quantitative 
evaluation of the small contributions which they may make. Both tech- 
niques are limited, however, in any case to small tests conducted on or 
near the surface as indicated above and to some large yield tests at 
moderate heights of burst. There is the possibility mentioned in para- 
graph lc of sore assistance from the electromagnetic cornponent on 
surface or low air bursts. 


b. Subsurface Tests. It is assurned that a clandestine 
subsurface test by the USSR will be conducted in such a way that no 
radioactive debris will be cast into the atrnosphere, that the shot will 
be sufficiently tarmped to prevent any energy appearing in acoustic 
waves and, of course, that there will be no electrormagnetic radiation. 
The seismic cornponent of the Long Range Detection System will then be 
the sole component responsible for the detection of such a test, 
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The seismic system is limited to the determination 
that a large subsurface disturbance has occurred. There is no unique 
way of identifying with certainty the signature of an underground nuclear 
explosion. .At long range detection distances the individual character- 
istics of the source of disturbance are very difficult to detect, since the 
character of the medifirm through which the wave is propagated plays a 
predominant part in determining the character of the recorded signal. 
The problem is considerably simplified, however, by the existence of 
several useful, though not unique indicators of earthquakes or blasts. 


For exarnple, many large earthquakes persist for many 
minutes or hours whereas the record from a small underground blast has 
@ maximurn duration of a few seconds to a few minutes. Another useful 
indicator is the fact that all subsurface blasts produce a compressional 
first wave, while many earthquakes produce alternate compressional 
and dilational first waves as one proceeds around the source with a seismic 
detector. Thus, a dilational first wave is an almost certain indicator of 
an earthquake. The usefulness of this indicator, however, is limited to 
the large shots where the first wave can be clearly distinguished from the 
background fluctuations due to microseismic disturbance. In the yield 
range below 5 KT, it is doubtful if this criterion would be of much use at 

( long ranges. A few earthquakes occur so far below the surface that the 
seisrnograms clearly indicate earthquake origin. However, a very large 
percentage of earthquakes occur at shallow depths (20 kilometers) and do 
not give any indication that would be useful in separating them from blasts. 
Most earthquakes produce large clearly identifiable shear waves, whereas 
most explosions do not produce shear waves. However, there are earth- 
quakes on record where no detectable shear wave was recorded at long 
range detection distances and there are blasts on record, for example, 
Rainier, Wigwam and many of the small Nevada shots that have produced 
noticeable shear waves. Finally, repeated blasts at the sarne underground 
location will produce almost identical wave shapes at the sarne long range 
detection station. This might be useful in the event that repeated use were 
made of the same location for clandestine tests. It is concluded, therefore, 
that the seismic surveillance for underground tests might detect the pre- 
sence of an underground explosion but would not uniquely identify the 
source as nuclear in origin. 
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The ability to detect underground explosions by seismic 
means has been carefully studied. The limitation in pushing to smaller 
and smaller yields appears to reside principally in noise generated - 
by storms and man-made disturbances in the vicinity of the stations. 

A general deterioration of capability for the entire net in the wintertime 
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is observed because of the storm activity in the Northern Hemisphere. 
There are also short periods of relatively poor capability during summer- 
time windstorms. Natural earthquakes and, occasionally, volcanic activity 
produce additional background noise which reduces capability for the detec- 
tion of small yield underground tests. Large earthquakes produce dis- 
turbances which persist for many hours and are often accompanied by after- 
shocks on several succeeding days which individually persist for many 
minutes. Natural seismicity of the earth varies considerably from one 
point to another within the USSR. (See Figure 9.) Natural seismicity is, 

in general, higher to the south near the Himalayas and along the eastern 
coast. 


The transmission characteristics of the earth for 
seismic waves varies considerably with the distance between the source 
and the seismic observatory. (See Figure 6.) It will be noted that a 
distinct loss of sensitivity occurs at distances between 500 and 1100 miles 
from the source. A second band of loss in sensitivity occurs between 2000 
and 2700 miles from the source. Since all the stations of the existing net- 
work are beyond 1000 miles from known Soviet test sites, the seismic detec- 
tion capability for the existing systern is not affected by insensitivity in this 
range. However, the region of loss in sensitivity at 2000 - 2700 miles 
does’ affect the seismic capability for detecting low yield subsurface shots 
with the existing network of stations. The reason for the loss in sensitivity 
in the range of 2000 to 2700 miles is believed to result from a rapid chang: 
in the physical characteristics of the mantle at approximately 1200 kilo- 
meters depth which results in a dispersion of seismic energy at the surface 
for this particular range from the source. 


The effect of the transmission characteristics of seismic 
waves as a function of distance on detection by existing stations is shown in 
a map of the USSR in Figure 7. The areas of poor detection for surface 
tests resulting from this effect are cross hatched. Subsurface bursts in 
these areas will also be the most difficult to detect with the present net- 
work. A reasonable estimate of yield for subsurface shots which would be 
detected in these areas is obtained by dividing the yield for surface tests 
by a factor of 25 for summertime conditions and by 12-1/2 for wintertime. 
Thus, general staternents about seisrnic detection capability cannot be 
applied uniformly to the entire Soviet-dominated area. However, for tests 
within approximately 90-95% of the area some general estimate can be 
made. Taking all the above factors into consideration, it is believed that 
the present seismic detection capability is as indicated in Table IV. The 
capability indicated in Table IV applies to the clear areas in Figure 7. In 
the cross hatched areas, however, subsurface tests of 10-15 KT might 
escape detection by the present network. 
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Table IV 


Seismic Detection” Capability 
for Low Yield Subsurface Nuclear Tests 














Detection Coefficient YIELD (KT) 
Surnmer Winter 
Excellent 90 - 100% 4 8 
Good 60 - 90% 3 é 
Fair 30 - 60% 2 4 
Poor 0 - 30% l 2 

















* 
Detection but not identification as nuclear in nature. 





c. High Altitude Tests. The Long Range Detection 
System has no evidence to date that ‘the Soviets have tested a nuclear 
( weapon at extremely high altitudes. U.S. tests conducted so far have 


been limited to altitudes below 50,000 feet (HA, 37,000 ft). Theoretical 
investigations of the effects of very high altitude tests (100,000 to 
250,000 ft) have been made by Professor Hans A. Bethe and others in 
recent months. These studies indicate many very interesting and un- 
usual phenornena which will be discussed in detail by Professor Bethe 


in another paver. 


Of the four existing detection techniques, only the 
acoustic and electromagnetic techniques appear to offer promise for the 
detection of very high altitude tests and these are debatable in the light 
of present knowledge. It is believed that adequate detection of high 
altitude tests will involve development of new or improved detection 
techniques following experimental high altitude tests at HARDTACK 
involving new influence fields, i.e., optical, magnetic, etc., as well 
as possible modification of existing acoustic, seismic and electro- 
magnetic surveillance methods. 
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d. Nuclear Tests Conducted in Remote Geographical 
Locations. The AFOAT-1 Long Range Detection System is deployed 
around the USSR as the primary target. It therefore has very great 
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limitations for shot points in such remote geographical locations as the 
Antarctic, South Pacific and Indian Ocean areas. It is believed possible 
that shots of several hundred kilotons and possibly even a megaton could 
be detonated in these areas far {rom the present acoustic stations without 
fear of detection by acoustic means. British tests in Australia at points 
only 20° - 30° S produced no nuclear, no seismic, no electromagnetic 
and, in six shots out of twelve tests, no acoustic data although advance 
notification of time and place of the test was provided by the U.K. Six 
tests did excite one and in two cases two acoustic stations but detection 
even in these cases was certainly greatly assisted by advance knowledge 
of U.K. intentions. 


The ecismic capability suffers very seriously from core 
shadow for shots detonated in these remote areas. Over 60% of the 
Southern Hemisphere would produce very poor capability for shots in the 
low megaton range. Electromagnetic capability for detection of tests in 
the Southern Hemisphere is unusually poor because of the high frequency 
of thunderstorms in the inter-tropical front along the Equator. The ability 
to collect samples of debris in the Southern Hemisphere is very limited. 





e. Summary of Existing Capabilities and Limitations. 





(1) Surface or Air Burst below 50 kilofeet within the 





USSR. 


(a) The electrornagnetic technique may possibly 
detect shots within the USSR of 25 KT or greater but requires a determina- 
tion of tirne independently by some other geophysical technique to take care 
of the sorting problern. 


{b) The seismic technique is capable of detecting 
surface or low air bursts of 100 KT or larger. 


{c) The acoustic systern is capable of detecting 
tests of 15 KT or larger. 


(4) The nuclear technique is capable of detecting 
tests as small as 3 KT as long as the debris does not rise much above 
20, 000 feet. 
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{e) The overall detection capability for the Atomic 
Energy Detection System is excellent (90 - 100%) for surface or air burst 
tests of 10 KT and greater between the surface and 50 kilofeet. 
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{2) Subsurface Tests. The seismic system presently 
has an excellent capability of detecting subsurface shots of about 10 KT 
or larger over 90 - 95% of the area of the USSR. Subsurface tests as 
large as 10 to 20 KT in the remaining 5 - 10% of the USSR might escape 
detection by the present AEDS. It is estimated from Figure 8 that a 
total of about 140 earthquakes per year of 10 KT or larger occur in the 
USSR. Identification of about half this number is possible, leaving about 
70 events which may be either explosions or earthquakes. 





(3) High Altitude Tests. It is not possible to evaluate the 
present capability of the AEDS to detect high altitude tests. 





(4) Nuclear Tests Conducted in Remote Geographical 
Locations. Tests in remote areas in the Southern Hemisphere of from 
several hundred kilotons to a megaton or two might escape detection by 
the present Atornic Energy Detection System. 








Surmmarizing, the present Long Range Detection System 
will detect and identify surface or air bursts below 50 kilofeet in the USSR 
having a yield of 10 KT oF larger. It will detect about 140 subsurface 
events per year (by seismic means) of 10 KT yield or larger of which only 
70 will be positively identified as earthquakes leaving 70 subsurface 
events of unknown origin. The detection capability for very high altitude 
bursts over the USSR is unknown and for tests in remote geographical 
locations is limited to the high kiloton or low megaton range. 


3. A SYSTEM FOR DETECTION AND IDENTIFICATION OF 
CLANDESTINE NUCLEAR TESTS WITHIN THE USSR. 











This section will discuss a Long Range Detection System 
within the USSR and China designed to meet the following requirements: 
(1) The detection and identification of tests as small as 1 KT between 
the surface and 50 kilofeet, and(2Z) Detection of underground explosions, 
and possibly their identification, in a yield range of 1 KT and above. 


a. Seismic Net. In considering the deployment of seismic 
stations within the USSR to give 90% capability of detecting tests of 1 KT 
or larger, three problems of major magnitude appear: 


(1) The band of low rignal level between 500 and 
1100 miles from the source. 


(2) The high microseismic noise level expected at 
stations in average localities. 
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{3) The frequency of earthquakes of yield equivalent 
to 1 to 5 KT which because of small signal amplitudes are the most diffi- 
cult to identify. 





As a result of the loss in signal level between 500 and 
1100 miles, it is expected that signals from a one kiloton explosion in 
this distan~e« range will be smaller than the prevailing microseismic 
noise. It is to be expected that the noise level at a station removed from 
sources of cultural noise would be as high as .005 microns. An inspection 
of Figure 6 will show that such 4 station would be unlikely to detect an 
explosion at a distance greater than 400 miles. This loss in detectability 
makes it necessary to use more elaborate techniques than are currently 
employed at AFOAT~! stations in order to detect 1 KT without covering 
the USSR and China with an inordinately large number of stations. it is 
believed possible to obtain an improvernent in detectability of about a 
factor of four at individual seismic stations by employing arrays of about 
20 seisrmormeters at each station. A spacing between the seismometers 
can be chosen which should result in considerable cancellation of micro- 
seismic noise without appreciable degradation of siynals of interest. The 
seisrmmometers would be distributed approximately uniformly over an area 
of about s.« square kilometers. With the signal-to-noise improvement of 
about four to one, it may be seen from Figure 6 that signals of the order 
of three m llimicrons would be detectable between 0 and 500 miles and 
again betwven 1100 and 2000 miles. 


in addition, it is believed that ultra~-long period seis- 

mormeter: (par. 2c({1)) under study may add considerably to the detection 
of ‘ong period surface waves from small subsurface tests. To date, long 
period surface waves were observed on Wigwam but not on Rainier. 
However, these instruments would be included in addition to the improved 
arrays of the present instruments to supplement detection at ranges poss- 
ibly unfavorable to the present equipment mentioned above if future tests 
confirm the existence of long period surface waves from small subsurface 


te ets. 


Relative to identification of the "detected" events, the 
annual nurnmber of earthquakes within the USSR-dorninated area which are 
larger than a given yield is shown in Figure 8. This relationship is de- 
rived from statistical data on world-wide distribution of earthquakes 
from Gutenberg and Richter, "Seismicity of the Earth,” and AFOAT-1 
measurements of seismic wave amplitudes from subsurface explosions. 
From this curve the number of earthquakes in the USSR and China which 
produce energy in the earth equal to subsurface explosions of 1-5 KT is 
found to be 2100. The areas of most frequent occurrence of these earth- 
quakes are shown in Figure 9. The indicators mentioned in par. 2b 
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permit identification of about 85% this number as natural earthquakes 
provided there are at least three stations within 400 miles of the burst. 
There remain about 300 earthquakes per year in this yield range which 
cannot be distinguished from explosions by scientific means. 


Considering all of the above factors, it is believed 
that it will be necessary to install about 43 seismic stations with im- 
proved arrays and ultra low frequency seismometers within the USSR 
and China. Possible locations of such stations are shown in Figure 10. 
The stations shown are concentrated near seismic regions to obtain the 
maximum amount of information leading to the diagnosis of natural earth- 
quakes. Any shock originating in the vast aseismic areas of the USSR 
and China would be strongly suspected of being man-made. It is believed 
that this network of stations would permit a 3-station fix on a completely 


tamped subsurface shot as small (Bin about 90 - 95% of the area 
of the USSR and China. 


It is estimated that about 300 earth shocks in the range 
of 1 - 5 KT would occur each year which could not be distinguished from 
subsurface nuclear tests. It would, therefore, be necessary for inspec - 
tion teams to investigate most of these sites for the purpose of deter - 
mining whether or not the seismic indications were from an explosion or 
from an actual earthquake. 


b. Acoustic Net. It is estimated that about 39 acoustic 
stations within the USSR and China (see Figure 11) placed roughly ona 
700 nautical mile square grid will provide an excellent (90 - 100%) 
capability to detect shallow subsurface, surface, and air bursts with a 
yield as low as any place in the USSR and China and immediate sur - 
rounding water and island areas. This estimate is based ona study of 
the actual detection results obtained on all U.S. shots (29) in the yield 
range from .1 to 10 KT. These results indicate a reliable detection 
range of at least 700 nautical miles for a yield as This 
detection range, coupled with the requirement for detection by at least 
two acoustic stations in order to deterraine the location and time of 
explosion, established the grid pattern stated above. 








c. Electromagnetic Net. Data available on electto- 
magnetic detection of small U.S. surface or tower bursts indicate that 
a 1000-mile range would give good assurance of obtaining electro- 
magnetic data on shots as Data on U.S. high air bursts 
is, of necessity, very limited. It does indicate that the electromagnetic 
signal strengths from high altitude tests are considerably smaller than 
from surface tests. However, the electromagnetic signals 
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obtained at ranges of 1350 miles and 2400 miles, respectively. 


. It is, therefore, recommended that an installation of 
about 30 electromagnetic stations co-located either with seismic or 
acoustic stations (see Figures 10 and 11) would permit taking maximum 
advantage of the electromagnetic technique. Since the technique does 
not provide independent detection at the present time, its purpose would 
be to strengthen acoustic and seismic evidence of a clandestine test. 

In about one year improved sorting cechaiyues may permit independent 


detection by the electromagnetic component and correspondingly in- 
crease its value. 


It should be noted that relatively simple gamma ray 
shields of lead or water surrounding the bomb will prevent detection at 
useful ranges by the electromagnetic system. For example, there was a | 
calculated and measured attenuation of the electromagnetic signal by a 
factor of for the U.S. test which was shielded by water. 







The signal strength, at long 
range detection distances, would thus be reduced well below the detect- 
able limit. 


d. Nuclear Sampling. The nuclear sampling network re- 
quired to detect radioactive clouds from tests of 1 kiloton or larger in the 
USSR and China introduces a requirement to intercept air masses emanat- 
ing from tests in this area at all altitudes from the surface to 50,000 ft. 
The difficulty of this problem arises principally from the fact that clouds 
from tests in the very low kiloton range have been observed to be no more 
than a few thousand feet thick. Setting up a picket line to insure inter- 
ception of all such clouds by sampling aircraft is obviously impractical. 
It is estimated that a daily air filtering effort along a meridian at 135°E, 
at altitudes of 10,000, 20,000, 30,000 and 40,000 feet would provide 
ample coverage of air masses emanating from tests in both the USSR and 
China. Tests conducted near the east coast of these countries would pro- 
duce clouds which would still be relatively small in extent as they pass 
the flight lines and would have the greatest chance of escaping detection. 
Clouds from tests further inland in Asia would be stretched out to con- 
siderably greater lengths and permit a greater chance of detection. 
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Several months after a moratorium on testing nuclear 
devices has been in effect the analysis of nuclear debris samples would 
become considerably more sensitive than they now are for the detection 
of fresh nuclear debris, since background levels from old debris wouid be 
considerably reduced. Asa result, smaller samples would still provice 
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significant radiochemical analyses. .The number of disintegrations per 
minute of 2.7-day.Mo?? at various times after detonation is given in 
the following table for a sample size of 107 fissions, a rough average 
of the intensity of a single particle of nuclear debris. From this table 


Days after Zero Time dpm Mo?? in 107 Fissions 








2 66 
4 40 
6 24 
8 14,5 
10 8.7 
12 5.3 
14 3.2 


it can be seen that even ten days after zero time the Mo?9 is still 
detectable even in a very small sample. In general, samples of debris 
are at least an order of magnitude larger than 107 fissions. Of course, 
other short-lived activities could be investigated; e.g., 17-hour zr97, 
33-hour Pr! #9, 7. 5-day Ag, 2. 3-day Cd!!>, and 2. 3-day Np*2", to 
detect the presence of fresh debris. 


In general, it is believed that daily aerial filtering at 
the altitudes and over the flight tracks defined above would provide 90- 
100 per cent certainty for detection and identification for yields of 3 KT 
or larger detonated between the surface and about 25,000 feet. Debris 
from tests as small as 3 KT detonated at altitudes between 25,000 and 
50,000 feet will probably be found at altitudes in excess of those 
recormmended for routine patrols. In this case, the air sampling 
technique will require an assist from thé early warning geophysical 
network in order that high altitude aircraft can be dispatched to 
altitudes above those routinely filtered for interception of radioactive 
clouds from such tests. 


Radiochemical laboratories should be located at or 
near flight terminals; in this case, probably Tokyo, Japan and Fairbanks, 
Alaska. These laboratories would be equipped with the latest techniques 
for determining the presence of fresh radioactive debris. 


It is expected that for small tests deep in Asia, it 
may be necessary to overfly certain areas of the USSR and China in 
order to intercept debris which might not come out across the Japanese 
flight lines. These overflights might require permission to land and 
refuel at Soviet bases. 
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e. Detection of Soviet Concealed Underground Nuclear Tests, 1/ 





"Under a test moratorium, it is possible that the Soviets 
might endeavor, because of overriding technical considerations, to con- 
duct a limited series of low yield, underground tests on a surreptitious 
basis. Therefore, the seismic component of the inspection system 
within the USSR must be capable of detecting signals generated by an 
underground test, and the moratorium agreement should permit access 
for on-the-spot ground inspection of suspect areas upon presentation of 
seismic records that cannot be properly explained as a natural phenomenon. 


"Should such evidence of a possible test be obtained from 
seismic data or other intelligence sources, it must be promptly evaluated 
in terms of all available information, including the pattern of normal 
seismic disturbances within the USSR. If the data cannot be discounted 
as a natural phenomenon, a small mobile inspection team should be dis- 
patched to the area pin-pointed by the information at hand. In the event 
of underground tests, a mobile inspection team would provide the only 
capability for confirming the fact of a nuclear explosion, other than that 
derived inferentially from repeated suspect activity at a given site. 


"Such tearns must be able to move rapidly into the 
suspect area before instrumentation and other physical evidences of 
testing have been rernoved; conduct low altitude aerial reconnaissance; 
follow roads and car tracks, and inspect on the ground any unusual 
activity; and, if justified, interrogate residents in the vicinity and obtain, 
under extrerne conditions, the right to drill for core samples. Such 
drilling operations are time-consuming and difficult, but provide the 
only proof that a very low yield deep underground test has been conducted. 


"This elaborate inspection system and the concurrent 
use of all intelligence sources will not guarantee detection of such 
underground tests, particularly since seismic signals from a low yield 
underground test cannot be consistently distinguished from normal 
earthquake signals. However, these elaborate precautions should raise 
serious doubts in the minds of the Soviets as to whether they should risk 
such an attempted evasion. We believe it more likely under these circum- 
stances that they would abrogate a test moratorium under some false 
pretense rather than by surreptitious testing. 


1/ These opinions of the Central Intelligence Agency were prepared by 
the Assistant Director of CIA for Scientific Intelligence, Dr. Herbert 





Scoville, Jr. and are included at this point in the AFOAT-1 report at 
the request of the Chairman of the Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Test 
Limitation. 
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"The expansion of the nuclear test detection system to 
include geophysical stations and mobile inspection teams within the USSR 
will greatly increase our overt and covert intelligence collection capa- 
bilities against a wide range of other Soviet activities. While this does 
not of itself justify implementing the proposed test moratorium and inspec- 
tion system, it is a bonus therefrom that would have direct bearing upon 
military order of battle, early warning and economic intelligence." 


- Contribution of Other Intelligence Sources to the 
Detection of Clandestine Nuclear Tests. 1/ 








“In addition to the aforementioned capabilities of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Detection System as augmented, it is anticipated 
that a concurrent expansion of the clandestine collection effort will be 
attempted. This covert effort will be designed to help detect actempted 
evasion of a test moratorium via the development of selected informants 
and the surveillance of activities which may be indicative of such an 
attempt. 


"The routine flow of information from all other intelli- 
gence sources should provide assistance in alerting us to’ possible 
attempts at evasion within the USSR, but they will not provide any direct 
evidence that a test in violation of the moratorium has been conducted. 
The major contribution of such sources would be the detection of prepara- 
tions for such an evasion and the targeting of the general area involved. 


“Conceivably, Soviet clandestine nuclear tests could 
be staged in rernote areas outside the Soviet Bloc such as Antarctica 
or southern waters. However, all intelligence agencies have agreed 
that such possibilities would probably be excluded by the Soviets, since 
various conventional intelligence collection efforts would be almost 
certain to spot the activities which would be associated with test prepara- 
tions, if not the test itself. Difficulty would probably be encountered in 
proving such a test had actually been conducted unless fresh radioactive 
debris was obtained, and this could be associated in some way with 
Soviet operations. " 


g- Security and Classification Problems. It would 
probably not be advisable to reveal the existing operational network of | 
the AFOAT-1 Long Range Detection System to other nations for the 
following reasons: 
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(1) Termination of the moratorium would leave 
the U.S. with the requirement to use a compromised worldwide 
network of stations. 


(2) Many small countries presently giving hospi- 
tality to AFOAT-1 stations would be compromised by release of the 
information to the Soviet Union. 


The operation of an International Test Monitoring 
System will presumably be for the purpose of producing scientific 
proof of a violatieon by the U.S,, the USSR, the U.K., or any other 
nation. The type of scientific proof will be as follows: 





(1) Seismic, acoustic or electromagnetic records 
of nuclear tests which permit determinations of time, place, height 
of burst, and yield. 


(2) Radiochemical data on samples of debris which 
establish its date of origin, nature of the device (fission or fusion), etc. 


The present Atomic Energy Act of 1954 classifies 
data in both of these categories for both U.S. and U.K. weapons as 
well as the samples of debris themselves as Restricted Data because 
they may reveal "important information on the design and fabrication 
of nuclear weapons." 


Two problems arise, therefore, in the operation of 
a monitoring system. First, the data in the above categories would 
have to be cleared for distribution to foreign nationals, and second, 
some procedure would have to be developed to limit analysis of 
debris to those measurements necessary to establish the freshness 
of the debris but to exclude more esoteric measurements which may 
reveal important information on nuclear devices exploded by either 
the U.S. or the U.K. 
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h. Installation Costs of a Long Range Detection System 
for Clandestine Tests in the USSR. The Long Range Detection System 
within the USSR discussed stove involves 30 acoustic stations of the 
present type, 43 seismic ste ons utilizing improved instrumentation 
at each station, 30 electri netic stations utilizing present equip- 
ment plus complete aeria ‘|’ ering coverage of air masses emanating 
from the USSR and China. The seismic and acoustic stations, because 
of their mutually incompatible technical site requirements, cannot 
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generally be co-located. The electromag:etic stations, however, are 
usually found, from a technical standpoint, to be compatible with 

either seismic or acoustic locations and they therefore may be co- 

located with one or the other. Therefore, a total of 70 detection 

stations within the USSR and China would be required. ; 


The time required to install such a system wil! depend 
on anumber of factors. First, negotiation with the Russians for sta- 
tiom locations could turn out to be quite protracted. Technical surveys 
of possible site locations will have to be made for each of the acoustic, 
seismic and electromagnetic components installed. Low, flat land 
remote from electrical disturbances both man-made and natural, as 
well as from large metal buildings, fences, etc., are the principal 
requirements for a good electromagnetic station. Level or slightly 
rolling terrain in areas of relatively low wind velocity provide good 
acoustic locations. Residential areas of cities are practical since man- 
made noise does not affect the ultra low frequency acoustic detectors. 
The geology of the region is critical to satisfactory seismic locations. 
Of impbdrtance also to a good seismic site are areas of low storm 
activity and areas remote from man-made or natural noise. 


The above general statements concerning the require- 
ments for adequate site locations are greatly simplified and presented 
only to indicate that the survey for the location of all the proposed 
stations will be a relatively involved and time-consuming operation. 
Usually it is desirable for the survey team to remain in the area faking 
background measurements for a period of approximately 1 to 3 months, 
depending on the technique which is to be used at the site. If several 
survey tearns could operate simultaneously, the time could be reduced, 
A conservative estirnate indicates that the survey would take of the 
order of at least six months for all the stations suggested. 





The procurement of equipment, which could be 
initiated concurrently with the surveys, is estimated to take from 6 
to 18 months, depending upon the type of equipment. The installation 
of the equiprnent, which must take place in series with the surveys, 
will take frorn 12 to 18 months, depending on the type of installation. 
Training of operators, which can start concurrently with the start 
of the survey, will take from 6 to 12 months, depending on the type 
of training and upon the procurement of personnel to be trained. 
This could become relatively involved if utilization of personnel of 
several nations is planned. 
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Based upon the above time factors, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that two years would be required for the installation. 
Assuming a minimum of ten months to determine U.S. policy and to 
negotiate an agreement with the USSR, the systern would not be in 
operation prior to 1 January 1961. 


A rough estimate of cost of the installation has been 
made based upon the assumption that each installation be self-sufficient 
and independent of the local economy. It was further assumed that 
all materials and labor would be provided from the U.S. Individual 
station costs include water supply and filtration, electrical power 
supply, sewage disposal, access roads, pole lines and vaults, equip- 
ment shelters, barracks and latrines, mess hall, vehicle storage and 
maintenance, fuel storage, technical and support equipment and, most 
costly of all, a complete communications center. Obviously, depending 
upon local conditions at each site, the extent of local support in man- 
power, materials and communications, considerable reduction in 
coset figures could be effected. These rough estimates indicate that the 
equipment and installation would cost about $100, 000,000 and operation 
might run $30,000, 000'per year. 


4. A SYSTEM FOR DETECTING NUCLEAR TESTS IN REMOTE 
AREAS OF THE WORLD, ; 








In Section 3 of this report, a comprehensive detection system 
has been described which would detect clandestine tests of relatively 
low yield within the USSR. While this systern is by no means fool-proof, 
principally because of the possibility of evasion by conducting tests 
underground where detection and identification of all tests is extremely 
difficult, it would certainly force the Soviets to consider other environ- 
ments in which clandestine tests might be conducted either with less 
risk of detection or with greater facility. 


It has been pointed out previously in this report that the 
existing AFOAT~-1 Long Range Detection System, as well as the system 
within the USSR and China described in Section 3, will have a very 
poor detection and identification capability for tests in areas of the 
earth rernote from those detection systems. The Soviets certainly 
are aware of this fact and therefore might be strongly:tempted to 
conduct tests in these remote areas using a submarine task force. 
Tests under these conditions would probably permit limited but 
adequate diagnostice for the purpose, 
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One rather disconcerting possibility in this connection 
would be for a Soviet submarine to deliver a nuclear device to the 
Marshall Islands and detonate it, fully aware that it would be detected. 
Such a maneuver would probably be followed up by Soviet propaganda 
that the U.S. had conducted another test in violation of a moratorium 
agreement. Proving the national origin of such a test by any scientific 
means would be extremely difficult. 





With possibilities such as these in mind, a system is now 
described which would permit a greatly increased detection capability 
in the most remote areas of the world. This system includes acoustic, 
seismic, electromagnetic and air sampling components designed on 
the basis of availability of land masses in the Southern Hemisphere and 
in the large ocean areas of the Northern Hemisphere rather than being 
designed for a specific detection capability. The system has-then been 
evaluated for its probable detection capability. 


a. Acoustic Net. It is estimated that about 22 acoustic 
stations (see Figure 12) would be required to supplement the present 
long range detection net in order to achieve a capability of 90 - 100 
per cent to detect shallow sub-surface, surface and air bursts with a 

( yield as low as 40 KT anywhere in the world outside the USSR and China. 
This estimate is based on experience in detecting U.S., UK. and USSR 
nuclear tests which indicates that explosions as low as 40 KT-can be 
detected with excellent reliability at a range of 2500 nautical miles. 
The requirement that at least two acoustic stations detect an explodion 
in order to establish the location and time of the event also influences . 
the choice of stations. 








It should be noted that two factors make the capability 
estimates less reliable for places outside the USSR than for those with- 
in the USSR. One is the fact that there have been only 15 nuclear 
explosions conducted in the Southern Hemisphere, e.g., U.K. tests 
in Australia, and acoustic data on these are sparse. The other is the 
fact that a number of island locations for stations had to be chosen in 
order to cover the Antarctic and remote ocean areas. Noise levels 
at these locations will probably be considerably higher than at present 
sites, making detection more difficult. 
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It is estirnated that such a net could detect shallow 
sub-surface, surface or air bursts with a capability of 90 ~ 100 per 
cent for 40 KT or larger, 60 - 90 per cent for 10-40 KT, 30:- 60 
per cent for 5 - 10 KT and 0 - 30 per cent for less than 5 KT. 
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b. Seismic Net. About 10 seismic stations (see Figure 
12) of the type presently used by AFOAT-1 would be required to 
supplement the present long range detection net in order to achieve 
a capability of 90 - 100 per cent to detect underground bursts with 
a yield as low as 20 KT anywhere in the world. This estimate is 
based on experience in detecting the Rainier shot and a number of 
underground high explosive charges. The limited data available indi- 
cate that seismic signal amplitudes expected from a 20 KT sub-surface 
burst would be about twenty times larger than shown in Figure 6. 
Assuming good station locations could be found with noise levels of the 
order of 5 millimicrons, signals should be detectable at all distances 
out to 6000 nautical miles. A minimum of four detecting stations is 
required to determine the location, time of occurrence and depth of 
focus of each shock. Suitable station sites south of the equator are 
rather limited in number, since the Southern Hemisphere is predom- 
‘inantly oceanic, and island locations are generally found to be extremely 
noisy. With the addition of stations shown in Figure 12, it is believed 
that signals could be received at four or more stations from large sub- 
surface shots in all parts of the world. The region of least detection 
capability is an areas of about 1000 miles radius centered near ‘10° S, 
165° W in the South Pacific Ocean. It is estimated that such a world- 
( wide net would have a capability of 90 - 100 per cent to detect sub- 
surface bursts o: 20 KT or larger. Below 10 KT the detection capability 
deteriorates very rapidly, e.g., at 5 KT there is virtually no possi- 
bility of three-station detection. 








The identification of those natural earthquakes pro- 
ducing signals of the sare size as a 20 KT sub-surface burst is dis- 
cussed in paragraph 2b. It is estirnated that 400 shallow earthquakes 
per year will be in this class. Of these, about 300 can be identified 
as earthquakes with reasonable certainty, leaving 100 events per year 
requiring detailed investigation by inspection teams. 


c. Electromagnetic Net. Elec: romagnetic detection of 
tests in the Southern Hemisphere is favored by the fact that most of 
the propagation paths will be over water, which will give somewhat 
less attenuation than over land. However, an unfavorable character- 
istic of the Southern Hernisphere with respect to detection is that 
South America, Africa and the East Indies are areas of high thunder- 
storm activity. Furthermore, the inter-tropical front which encircles 
the globe approxirnately at the equator with seasonal shifts from the 
north to south, constitutes a band of additional thunderstorm activity. 
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A network of 23 electromagnetic stations has been 
selected, with the stations made parasitic on the acoustic or seismic 
locations shown in Figure 12. The detection capability for the net- 
work as a whole is estimated to be 90 - 100 per cent for tests of 
100 KT or greater throughout these remote areas of the world, 


d. Air Sampling Net. In designing a network of air ° 
sampling flights for nuclear detection in the remote ocean areas of 
the world, consideration has been given to the complexity of the wind 
patterns on a global basis. It is estimated that daily aerial filtering 
along three meridians with approximately pole-to-pole coverage at 
each of two altitudes, e.g., 20,000 and 40,000 feet, will provide a 
detection capability of 90 per cent or greater for tests of about 5 KT 
detonated between the surface and 25,000 feet. Tests detonated at 
altitudes higher than 25,000 feet will require special-vectored high 
altitude sampling flights based on early warning from other components 
of the detection system. 





As is shown in Figure 13, the pole-to-pole coverage 
is along meridians at approximately 140° E longitude, 50° W longitude 
and 20° E longitude. Radiochemical laboratories would be located at 

( Tokyo, Melbourne, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Rome and Capetown. 
These laboratories would be equipped with the latest devices for the 
detection of fresh nuclear debris, 


e. Overall Detection Capability. It is estirnated that 
this systern of about 30 geophysical stations plus an air sarnpling net- 
work could detect and identify with 90 - 100 per cent certainty nuclear 
tests of 20 KT or larger conducted as shallow sub-surface, surface 
or air burste up to 50,000 feet in remote areas of the world. Under- 
ground shots of 20 KT or larger in remote parts of the world would 
be detected with a certainty of 90 - 100 per cent but not identified as 
nuclear explosions. Identification of such underground disturbances 
may be possible through the use of inspection teams investigating 
about 100 disturbances per year in these remote regions of the world. 








The U.S. underwater test (WIGWAM), conducted at 
a depth of about 2000 feet, produced a unique spectrum of seismic 
waves at distances of 3000 miles. Ultra-long period seismometers 
would probably extend this range at least by a factor of two. The 
existence of these waves suggests that any similar occurrence in 
remote parts of the world would attract immediate notice on the network | 
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of seismic stations described above. It is therefore believed that 

an underwater explosion of 20 KT or larger anywhere in the world 
would be reliably detected and probably identified as an explosion 
rather than an earthquake, because of the marked difference between 
such signatures and normal earthquake signatures. 


D. Lh. NORTHRUP 
Technical Director, AFOAT-1 
Office for Atomic Energy, DCS/O 
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APPENDIX C 





CONCEALMENT AND DETECTION OF 
NUCLEAR TESTS UNDERGROUND 








Harold Brown and Hans A. Bethe 





I. General 


Complete containment of a test explosion underground, though 
devised as a method for making testing easier by eliminating fallout, 
may also serve as the most effective method of concealing the existence 
of tests, and may make it very difficult to gather effective proof that 
such tests have been carried out in violation of a suspension agreement. 


Such an explosion provides no electromagnetic signal, and the 
acoustic signal if it exists at all will be so muffled and distorted that 
it will not be characteristic even at a distance of a few hundred miles. 
No activity is released into the atmosphere, so that tur only detection 
method is the seismic. To provide proof by scientific means the 
residual activity from the explosion must be located underground and 


sampled. 


ll. HKesulte from Rainier Test 





The only such shot carried out in this country which caste any 
light on such procedures is the Rainier shot of Operation Plurnbbob. 
This was 1.7 KT in yield, and was buried 800 feet from the nearest 
ground surface, in volcanic tuff. About 1% of the energy appears to 
have gone into the seismic wave, producing a magnitude 4.2 earthquake 
indication on seismographs a few hundred miles distant from the shot. 
Accelerometers indicate that the top of the mesa under which the device 
was located moved up about a foot and then fell back again. Rocke on 
top of the mesa were displaces sormewhat, and some were rolled down 
the side, but the appearance of the surroundings after the shot was not 
inconsistent with the results of a ernall earthquake; rocks moved by the 
shot could not be distinguished from those moved by past earth motions, 
and fissures were present both before and after. Most observers at a 
distance of 2~1/2 miles felt no earth shock. This is due principally 
to the absence of hard rock between the source and the observation 
point. Ot is possible that an underground shot will create less disturb - 
ance above ground than an earthquake of the same seismic magnitude, 
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and that this might be ascertained by examination of the ground around 
the event and by questioning of the local population, if any, but exten- 
sive experience in the local effects of underground shots would be 
needed before any such difference could be established.) 


One could expect to contain the shot completely without 
venting by using as little as 500 feet distance to the surface if 
more disturbance of the surface were allowed; such disturbance 
would still not be characteristic of an explosion rather than an earth- 
quake. Burial depth required will vary with somewhere between the 
1/3 and 1/4 power of the yield; a reasonable formula is 400 W °*” feet 


(W in KT), 


No activity above background was discernable either above the 
ground or in the tunnel leading to the explosion chamber, which was 
blocked off only 200 feet from the shot site. Thus the absence of 
activity is not merely absence of a radioactive cloud at several 
hundred miles, but of any radioactivity above ground or in any other 
region accessible without drilling. The horizontal access tunnel, 
1700 feet long from the portal, showed some slabbing and cavein 
for several hundred feet beyond the point where it was blocked. 


Exploration of the region arouad the zero point by drilling 
in from the tunnel at a distance of 210 feet has revealed that the 
solid fission products are contained in a shell a few feet thick at a 
radius of 55 feet. After four months the peak activity measured 
along a line at the level of the zero point was 800 mr/hour, while 
along a line airned at a point 50 feet below zero from a poirt 210 
feet away horizontally the peak was 40 r/hour. Outside of the shell 
the activity as measured by a counter was indistinguishable from 
background. Peak temperature along the horizontal line was 45°C, 
along the other line it was 65°, Diffusion appears to have carried 
elevated ternperature into the zero point, and some rise above ambient 


is also noted out to about 70 feet, 


Thus a 55-foot radius hole appears to have been established 
momentarily but then to have collapsed, and the falling in appears 
to have continued up to a point 400feet above zero, where a hole 25 
feetixgadius and 25 feet high was discovered in drilling. This hole 
contained gaseous fission products at the same concentration as they 
appear inSide the 55-foot radius region around zero, so the entire 
volume in between appears to be simply connected. This accounts 
for only a few percent of the gaseous fission products, and it is 
thought that the remainder were trapped in the resolidification of the 
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molten rock. The region from 55 feet to 130 feet is still imp** vious 
but was apparently crushed since the drilling shows water return but 
no core return. It has not yet been feasible to detect this crushed 
region by sonic measurements even from inside the tunnel, 60 that 


detection by sonic rneans from above the surface is at least very 
difficult. 


Ill. Diagnostic EF xoeriments 





Diagnostic experiments necessary for weapon development 
can be easily carried out underground. The yiela can be measured 
by shock arrival time measurements in the rock, analagous to the 
fireball measurements above ground. This was done on Rainier and 
appears to be accurate to 10% even without a calibration. The radius 
of the radioactive debris or the amount of material melted might also 
be used if the medium is calibrated by a shot of known yield. The 
prompt diagnostics such as neutron and gamma ray measurements to 
give time interval or propagation burning data, streak camera work, 
etc., can be done better below than above ground since the shielding 
is free and one need only drill holes as desired. Radiochemistry 
has not been demonstrated to be satisfactory, since fractionation 
does occur, Howevcr, the use of hollow pipes leading into reception 
chambers from the cevice may give a substantial fraction of debris 
unfractionated, and may lead to satisfactory radiochemical diagnostics. 





Preliminary estimates indicate that a test operation can be 
carried out more cheaply underground than on towers and balboons. 
The diagnostic stations could also be underground for clandestine 
tests (in fact they probably will be even if the tests are not hidden). 
Keeping underground tests secret will increase the costs by preventing 
the use of a single diagnostic bunker for many shots on the basis that 
more than one in a given vicinity increases suspicion and the possibi- 
lity of proving a violation. It may mean that each shot must be in a 
completely different area, but this conclusion may be modified to some 
extent, because also natura! earthquakes have aftershocks. In any 
event, such extra costs are associated with clandestine tests generally 
rather than underground tests specifically and are not likely to be more 
than a few million per shot, which is not a large percentage increase. 
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IV, Dependence of Seismic Signal on Yield and Medium 





On the basis of observations, it is believed that the arnplitude 
of the earth motion from an undergrotnd explosion increases as the 
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1,2-power of the energy released. This scaling law is obtained on the 
basis of explosions of conventional explosives underground (quarry 
blasts). The law is somewhat surprising; theoretically one would 
expect that the seismic amplitude would go as the square root of 

the energy release. The ernpirical law has been used in Appendix 

A to predict the frequency of earthquakes in the USSR which might 

be confused with subsurface shots of various yields. The empirical 

law clearly gives more larger results for the seismic signal 7 
to be expected from shots of larger yield than Rainier than the 
"theoretical expectation" would give. 


The empirical law indicates that a larger fraction of the 
energy release goes into seismic waves at higher yield, This 
effect certainly must stop at some point; at about 100 kilotons 
the entire energy would be converted into seismic energy if the 1. 2- 
power law held up to that yield. Experiments are urgently needed 
to establish the actual relation between yield and seismic signal. 
These should be carried out with nuclear explosions since conven- 
tional explosives may not give the same effect due to the evolution 
of large arnounts of gas. 


The seismic signal will depend strongly on the medium in 
which the test is conducted. The volcanic tuff in which the Rainier 
test was conducted probably gives a relatively small seismic signal; 
it is only equivalent to an air shot of about 20 times greater yield, 
Hard rock would almost certainly give a stronger seismic signal 
while on the other hand it may contain the radioactive products in 
an even smaller volume. On the other hand, unconsolidated material 
which is found in many places near the surface of the earth may well 
reduce the seismic effects below those observed in the tuff because 
the signal should decrea-e with decreasing yield stress, and un- 
consolidated material may have a yield stress as 1Ow as one-tenth 
of that of tuff (which has about 10,000 psi). 


It may also be possible, by excavating a large chamber to 
begin with, to reduce the energy found at large distances by a | 
factor of 10. One possibility which may reduce the seismic energy 
is the excavation of large cavities in salt domes. Such cavities may | 
be tens or even hundreds of millions of cubic feet in volume, and need 
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nut be spherical. For example, a cavity 150 feet in diameter and 3000 
feet long may have nearly the sare effect as a spherical one of the 
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same volume. The excavation of such a cavity would be fairly costly, 
and its use might be limited to a single occasion because it might cave 
in. To find out to what extent the seismic signal from an underground 
explosion could be reduced by suitable choice of medium, many tests 
would be required but most of these could be carried out at low yield. 


It is likely that reduction of seismic signal is easier for low~- 
yield shots than for high-yield ones. Unconsolidated material is found 
only in the top layers of the earth and the required burial depth 
increases with yield, so that it may be difficult to find such material 
deep enough to successfully contain a 50-kiloton test. The digging of 
underground caves large enough to give a substantial reduction of the 
seismic signal from a 50-kiloton explosion will be very costly and may 
in fact be impossible, especially since for mechanical stability a cave 
must be smaller at great depth than near the surface. Thus it may well 
be possible to reduce the signal from a 5-kiloton explosion so that it 
“looks like" 1/2 kiloton, but more difficult to make a 50-kiloton explosion 


appear like 5 kilotons. 


V. Identification 





It is shown in Appendix A that the seismic wave from a 1-kiloton 
subsurface explosion in surroundings similar to those of the Rainier 
shot will be detected by the net of seismic stations proposed for the 
USSR in that appendix. However, there are about 2500 earthquakes 
per year in the USSR which give signals of similar strength. The most 
promising feature of seismic signals from underground explosions 
distinguishing them from earthquakes is that the first pulse from 
explosions always corresponds to compression while the first pulse 
from an earthquake is cormpressive in two quadrants, while it corresponds 
to dilatation in the other two. It is estimated in Appendix A that there 
will be about 300 earthquakes of strength equivalent to | kiloton or over 
which will give signals in the proposed seismic detection net which can- 
not be distinguished frorm nuclear explosions and therefore will require 
further investigation on the spot. If the limit is set at 5 kilotons the 
nurnber of unidentifiable earthquakes will be about 35. 
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It should be pointed out that | and 5 kilotons refer to the size of 
the seismic signal, not to the actual yield. By proper choice of the 
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medium as discussed in Section IV, tests of 10 kilotons might be made 
to look like a normal 1-kiloton explosion, and perhaps, with more 
difficulty, 50 kilotons to look like 5. According to seismologists, it 
is unlikely that a nuclear explosion could be so conducted (by proper 


shaping of the explosion charnber) that the signal is dilatational in 
some directions. 


The seismic signals would locate the source within about 5 miles. 
Investigation on the spot will then be necessary to decide whether t.> 
signal could be due to a test, this is described in Section 3e of 
Appendix A. 


Cne would presumably try to find the entrance to the tunnel 
which was used for the test. The experiment coul. -arried out ina 
remote area, where there would be no people tog: ‘e game, 
but then such indicators as roads, unusual hurnan activity, oe 
might make the inspection team dispatched on receipt and steuuy of the 
seismic signal suspicious. They would still have to find the entrance 
(say a 6 foot hole, since covered up), proceed to the correct part of 
the tunnel, and drill successfully to get proof. This is tnade difficult 
by the small radius of the shell in which the radioactivity is concen- 
trated (55 feet for Rainier). Alternatively one might use an area of 
substintial hurnan activity, thus producing less unusual change in 
what .s going on, but perhaps requiring more local people to know 
about what was going on or become suspicious about it. 


To surmmarize: 


1. Detection of underground shots depends entirely on a seismic 
net. Identification depends on local investigation. 


2. Adequate proof of violation probably depends on location of the 
debris, which is confined to a shel! whose radius is of the order 
of 40 W'/3 feet where W is in KT, and whose depth is of the 
order of 400 W!/3 or larger as desired. Within the five mile 
radius circle of uncertainty icentified by the seismic signals, 
the entrance to the tunnel or hole must be found as a beginning 
in finding the activity. Broad access is required to have a good 
chance of locating the debris and thus providing proof. 
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3, Adequate diagnostic information for weapon development can almost 
certainly be obtained at no great increase (and perhaps some decrease) 
in cost by testing underground. i has not been proven that radio- 
chernical detectors can be used, but it appears possible that some 
can by appropriate design of underground chambers. Some extra 
cost may be incurred if it is required to duplicate diagnostic bunkers, 
etc., in order to avoid testing several devices in one regican so as 
to reduce sus>'cion; this is characteristic of clandestine rather 


than of under,;round shots. 


4. Experimental data is lacking or insufficient and should be acquired 
either prior to or as part of an agreement on the following subjects: 


(a) Reducing the seismic energy by choice of medium and des ign 
of explosion chamber. Reducing the radius of the radioactive 


region by choice of medium. 


(b) The complete range of radiochemical detectors in diagnostics 
of underground shots. 


(c) Possible distinctive characteristics of underground explosions 
which will enable them to be told surely from natural earth- 
quakes. This includes the seisrmograph records at a distance, 
and earth motions nearby. Possible special chamber design 
to rermnove such distinctions if any are found to exist must aleo 


be studied. 





Use of acoustic sounding from above the surface to detect 
the disturbed region below the surface. This has not yet 
proven feasible even from inside the tunnel, 


{c} 
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L / a March 28, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD 


Admiral Strauss phoned on March 25th to say that Secretary 
Dulles had called him and indicated he had swung around to 
Admiral Strauss‘ line of thinking concerning the discontinuance 


of atomic tests. 


Admiral Strauss said this action left a vacuum, in that neither 
paper had been adopted at the meeting on the 24th. He said he 
would talk further with Secretary Dulles as to bow action should | 


proceed. 


——emee 


If action were to go forward along the lines of Adrriral Strauss’ 
proposal, a bipartisan meeting should be held to present the 
matter to Congressional leaders. 

| 


A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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March 28, 1958 
MEMORANDUM FOR TZE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Monitoring a Long-Range Rocket Test Agreement 
FEFENENCE: NSC Action No. 1840-c 


. ~ —_ 


The Report on the subject,® ealled for by NSC Action No. 1840-c-(2), bas been 
prepared by the NSC Ad Hoc.Panel established by the reference N&C Action (con- 
sisting of representatives of the President's Science Advisory Committee, the 
Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Ccamission, and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency), and will be presented orally at the National Security Council 
meeting on Thursday, April 3, 1956. 


Because of the sensitivity of this Report, copies have been circulated only to 

those agencies represented on the NSC Ad Hoc Panel and to the Department of 
ay” State. A copy of the Report is evallable, in the office of the Executive Sec- 
retary, NSC, for reference by other regular participant members of the Council. 


UT WOTZEOTIGNG 203 pets tsserood, 


JAMES S&S. IAY, JR. 
E-secutive Secretary 
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cc: The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 























The Director of Central Intelitgence ——— _ 
The Special Assistant to the President ' DFCLAgS if ’ 

for Science and Technology IWS< peset is Lak | Pai 

MAYS MEISE 
F Report enclosed vith this copy. Special security precautions should te ob- 
served in the handling of the enclosures, and access to them should be <in- j 
ited on a strict need-to-know basis. \ 

SRS 
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THe PRESIDENTS SCILNCe AOVISORY COMNITT<cE 
Executive Cilice Building 
( Washington, 2. C. 
March 26, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THe SPFLCIAL ASSISTANT TO THe PRESIDENT 
FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


SUBJ“£CT: Transrrittal of Report 


In accordance with Action No. 1640 of the National Security 
Council, as approved by the Fresident on January °, 1958, 1 submit 





problem. These questions were felt to be outside of the area of compe- 
tence of the members of the Ad Hoc Working Group. 


Ut worszeot [and 


wo The Ad Hoc Working Group, in preparing thie report, limited ; 
itself to the technical factors involved. Ik excluded from ite considera- ' 
tion any question of policy with respect to whether there should be a , 
rocket test agreement. In accord with ite directive, it also excluded 


~” 
) 
" 
Ss 
herewith “a study to cover the technical factors involved in monitoring a ¥ 
ane a long-range rocket test agreement to assure that it ie carried out for : 2 
peaceful purposes (such as the launching of scientific reconnaissance 7: a 
vehicles). This report has been prepared by an Ad Hoc Working Group _ ae 
of the President's Science Advisory Committee and the Central Intelli- - 
gence Agency. The Deputy Secretary of Defense agreed to the member- S 2 
ship of thie Working Group and the Department of Defense did not, . 
iteel{, norminate additional representatives. ° C 
" 
ad 
( The Ad Hoc Working Group did not consider whether a missile test g 
_ prohibition agreement could be enforced by the inspection of missile - 
ss * production, operational launching sites or the nuclear aspects of the 2 
: 
o 
wn 
al 
Py 
o 
® 
“ 
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from ite consideration the military implications of a test suspension 
on the U.S. and the U.5.5.R. 


Thies report is submitted for the consideration of the Council at 
ite meeting on April 3, 1958, 





— — ~- t 





——— /e/ 3, R. Killian, Jr, 
WS ity baler J. R. Killian, Jr. 
a A Chairman 
Attach, 
ee 
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THe PR<eSIDt NTS SCILNCe AQVISURY COMNITTcE 
Executive Cuiice Building 


, 
Washington, 2. C. , ol 
pt 
March 26, 1956 


MzMURANDUM FOR THe SFELCIAL ASSISTANT TO THe PRESIDENT 
FUR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


SUBJcCT: Transrrittal of Report 





In accordance with action No. 1640 o/ the National Security 

Council, as approved by the Fresident on January ©, 1958, 1 submit 

herewith “a study to cover the technical factors involved in monitoring 
plies a long-range rocket test agreement to assure that it ise carried out for 
peaceful purposes (euch as the launching of scientific reconnaissance 
vehicles)." This report has been prepared by an Ad Hoc Working Group 
of the President's Science Advisory Committee and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The Deputy Secretary of Defense agreed to the member- 
ship of this Working Group and the Department of Defense did not, 
iteel{f, norninate additional representatives. 





~ 


\ The Ad Hoc Working Group did not consider whether a missile test 
. prohibition agreemert could be enforced by the inepection of missile 
production, operational launching sites or the nuclear aspects of the 
problem. These questions were felt to be outside of the area of compe- 
tence of the membere of the Ad Hoc Working Group. 


The Ad Hoc Working Group, in preparing thie report, limited 
iteelf to the technical factore involved. k excluded from ite considera- 
tion any question of policy with respect to whether there should be a 
rocket test agreerment, In accord with ite directive, it aleo excluded 
from ite consideration the military implications of a test suspension 
on the U.S. and the U.5.5.R. 
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Thie report is eubmitted for the consideration of the Council at | 
ite meeting on April 3, 1958. 


/e/ J. R. Killian, Jr. 


—_— 
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wee f aff /% 3. R, Killian, Jr, 


Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE NSC AD HOC WORKING GROUP ON THE 
MONITORING OF LONG-RANGE ROCKET TEST AGREEMENT 








Lv C?29GOwe de 


in reeponee to the action taken by the National Security Council 
meeting on January 6, 1956, an ad hoc working group of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee and the Central Intelligence Agency has 
undertaken a study of “the technica) factore involved in monitoring a 
long-range rocket test agreement to aseure that it ie carried out for 
peaceful purposes.” 


On the basis of technical presentations and discussione at ite 
initial meeting om 13 March 1956, the working group arrived at the con- 
clusions eet forth below. For the purpose of thie study, the working 
group considered “long-range” rockets to include the IRBM, ICBM, and 
vehicles capable of orbiting satellites for either military or peaceful 
purposes. No atternpt wae made to establieh an exact definition for 
“peaceful purposes.” However, it wae aseurned that rockets forthe 
delivery of suclear or other warheads’ (7. 

arenot ~ 
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for “peaceful purposes.” 


CON CLUSIONS 





1. The remote detection of long-range rockets, which are fired 
{rom any point in the Soviet bloc and which leave the atrnoephere, could 
be made almost certain by a monitoring system employing an expansion 
of the present intelligence detection systerme at locations outside the 4 
Soviet bloc and new techniques now under development. ‘ @i,as 


\ (4)G) 
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2. The detection of long-range rockets, which are fired anywhere 
in the Soviet bloc from either ~»nown or unknown launching sites and 
which leave the atrnosphere, could be further improved by a monitoring <', a? 
syetern which included suitably placed stationel if i, 
however, euch stations may actually not be required to provide ~ - 
certainty of detection. 





3. The above mentioned detection techniques may not be capable i 
of diecriminating in all cases between “long-range” rockets and other 
large rockets which leave the atrnoephere, euch as short-range military 
ballietic missiles and certain types of AICD M's. For thie reason the 











romainder of the conclusions are stated in terme of “large rockete 
which leave the atmosphere." Ik must be recognized that the definition 
of “long range" or “large” rockets would have to be very carefully con- 
sidered in the preparation of any type of agreement in this field. 





4. Although an agreement to exchange advance flight schedule 
information on large rockets leaving the atmosphere could be monitored, 
it would not be possible to distinguish with any degree of confidence 
between a large rocket fired as a part of a military program and one G1ax 
fired for “peaceful purposes"’ . , ay 

(Git), 
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5. In view of the inherent similarity of the technical probleme - 
involved in , G 1,4 


6. Even though inspectors stationed at authorized launching sites 
were empowered to undertake an inspection of the assembled rocket 
price to the launching as part of an agreement limiting large rocket 
tests to "peaceful purposes,” it would not be possible to aseure that 
the tests would not contribute most if not all of the essential data for 
the development of a military ballistic miesile program as well as 
operational experience for military personnel. 
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7. A complete prohibition of the launching of all large rockets 
leaving the atmosphere, including those intended for "peaceful use, " 
could be fully monitored and would freeze the development of ballistic 
miceiles and space vehicles near their present status and would prevent 
their use for “peaceful purposes." 





8. An agreement, prohibiting all national large rocket testing and 
establishing cither an international or joint US-Soviet agency to plan 


and execute all rocket firings for "peaceful uses" of space would still | 
provide the nations participating in the agency with some information 
pertinent to military missile development. However, such an agree- \ 


ment could probably be designed in a manner which would limit the rate \ 
of accurnulation of this information to a rather low level. 

















9. Although an agreement which established an international or 
joint US-Soviet agency to plan all rocket launchings for "peaceful uses" 
of space without prohibiting other national tests would not have direct 
effect on the capability of participating nations to develop military 
missiles, such an agreement might have desirable features in deveiop- Z 
ing international cooperation and might contribute to a reduction of G' 45 
international rivalry in the missile field. / 
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y The advantage of such an agree- 
snent would be increased if the rocket launchinge were carried out by 
the agency. 





10. An agreement to prohibit all nationally conducted large rocket 
tests would not prevent the USSR from building up an operational 
military miseile force, if the USSR had already developed an ICBM 
capability as of the time of such an agreement. The maintenance and 
expansion of this capability by the USSR could only be prevented by the 
prohibition of the retention or manufacture of ballistic missiles or 
nuclear warheads. The panel did not consider whether, in fact, euch 
a missile prohibition agreement could be enforced by the inepection of 
missile production, operational launching sites, and other techniques 
or the auclear aspects of the problem. A military miseile force built 
up under these conditions, without the opportunity for quality control 
teste and military training tests, would deteriorate with time and cease 
to Le instantly available. 
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Robert F. Bacher 

Lawrence A. Hyland 

James W. McRae 

Col. John A. White 

George B. Kistiakowsky, Chairman 





March 26, 1958 
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TOP SECRET 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON RESTRICTED DATA 


copy no, 24 





April 2, 1958 


‘EMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


SUBJECT: Technical Feasibility of 
Cessation of Nuclear Testing 


REFERENCES: A, NSC Action No, 1840-c-(1) 
B. Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
same subject, dated March 28, 1958 


The enclosed memorandum from the Deputy Secretary 


of Defense, transmitting the views of the Department of 


Defense and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the subject, is i 
circulated herewith for the information of the National Oejona 








Security Council in connection with its discussion of the 


UT UOTZREOTTGNG 103 petstssetood, 


subject at its meeting on Thursday, April 3, 1958. 
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JAMES S, LAY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 





cc: The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The Director of Ce:tral Intelligence 
The Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology 
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TOP SECRET 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Washington 


COPY April 1, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR The Special Assistant to the President for NSC 


Affairs 
SUBJECT: U. S. Policy on Control of Armaments 
REFERENCE: NSC Action No. 1640, 6 January 1958 


Pursuant to the above reference designated representatives 
of the Department of Defense have participated in the discussions 
and findings of the Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Test Cessation, 
established by th< Ses tence Advisory Committee to report on the 
studies called for in paragraph 1c(1),(a),(b), and (c). In 
addition, at the request of the Panel, the Department of 


Defense Submitted its views on those aspect 0 of the technical 
studies related to the military 1dsses to the U0. Sv snd tte 
USSR consequent on a- totol suspension of nuclear tests “at” 
specific future dates. The Department's views are contained in 
the attached memorandum of March 21, 1958, which also forwarded 
the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as expressed to the 
Secretary of Defense in the memorandum of March 13, 1958. The 
Crairman of the Panel now informs me that the views expressed 
tonerein relate, in part, to gatters_outside the scope of the 
technical studies made by the Panel, and, therefore, “that ttiese 
vigue-have not ‘been cofisiGéred_ “bythe Panetoanc 2 PansI—ancus 1 jot “se 
appendad..to thé report as originally contemplated. Accordingly, 
it is requested that the attached memorandum be circulated 
for NSC consideration in connection with the report to be sub- 
mitted by the Ad Hoc Panel of the Science Advisory Committee. 


(SIGNED) 


DONALD A, QUARLES 
Deputy 


TOP SECRET 
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TNS Sersel 
THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 25. D. C. 





21 March 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN, AD HOC PANEL ON NUCLEAR 
TEST CESSATION 


SUBJECT: The Effects of a Total Suspension or Cessation of Nuclear 
Testing 


Pursuant to NSC Action No. 1840, 6 January 1958, representa- 
tives of the Department of Defense have participated in the discussions 
of your Panel concerning the technical feasibility of monitoring a nuclear 
weapons tests suspension and the predicted technological status of the 
United States and the USSR with respect to the development of nuclear 
weapons, assuming a total suspension of nuclear tests as of 1 Septernber 
1958. Documents prepared by the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Central Intelligence Agency portraying the predicted position of the 
United States and the USSR, respectively, have been considered by the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff and their views relative to the military impact of 

cessation of testing are transmitted herewith. 





The reports of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Central 
Intelligence Agency are accepted as reasonable and satisfactory esti- 
mates of the technological positions of the United States and the USSR, 
with the understanding that events of the near future may necessitate 
significant revisions of these estimates. Broadly stated, the estimates 
indicate that at present and also as of the end of 1958, the United States 
possesses an advantage in yield versus weight ratios, in flexibility of 
applications, in the economy of use of special nuclear materials and 
possibly in knowledge of weapons effects of a specialized nature. 
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It is reasonable to assurne that with the continuation of testing the 
gap will be narrowed and that both nations may be expected to attain the 
practicable limits of nuclear weapon development as these limits can be 
foreseen at this time. It is equally reasonable to assure that in the 
absence of testing the gap will likewise be narrowed but at a slower 
rate which will be governed by a nurnber of factors over which the 
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United States can exercise little or no control, such as stepped up 
espionage, ingenuity in devising partial substitutes for testing, and 
the extent to which the Soviets may be willing to accept the risks of 
clandestine testing as well as the risks of a lower probability of 
achieving desired performance characteristics. The achievement of 
technological parity as regards the practicable limits of nuclear 
weapons development as now foreseen with and without continuation 
of testing appears, therefore, to be a matter of time differential only, 
with the United States holding an advantage for an indeterminate period 
in either case, 


Concerning developments in the nature of "break-throughs," 
that is, beyond presently foreseen practicable limits, both parties will 
be inhibited by a test cessation and the advantage will lie with the 
nation which is able to maintain the higher level of effort and interest 
in nuclear weapon research and development, the security with which 
it guards its findings, and the risk it is willing to accept in the conduct 
of clandestine test operations or its attitude toward the abrogation of 
treaties. 


Relative technological status of nuclear weapons development at 


the moment and for the foreseeable future is not an adequate index of . 


Felatiye snilitary posture. Consequently, an assumption that the 
further improvement_of weapons designs and the knowledge of weapons 
effects to be gained fromm nuclear testing is more important to | the : 
Soviets than to the United States is untenable. Within the time avail- 
able for the submission of the Defense Department's views on the 
subject matter set forth in NSC 1840, it has not been possible to pre- 
pare, on the basis of material submitted by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Central Intelligence Agency a system-by-system 
comparison which the Panel has indicated to be desirable in order to 
appraise the relative impact of test cessation on the military postures 
of the Free World and the Soviet Bloc. With the rapidly changing 
weapon development scene it is highly questionable whether such an 
appraisal would be valid even for a brief period, 





As pointed out by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, cessation of testing 
as of the date under consideration will find a number of important 
U.S. research and development programs aborted or ¢ rastically 
limited: 
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(a) The study of effe=ts at ultra high altitudes essential to the 
design of effective anticICRM and other systems involving outer space, 
insluding the warheads, the the delivery means, countermeasures and 
counter-counte rmeasures; 














b) Second generations of IRBM's, ICBM's and Fleet Ballistic 
Missiles designed to drastically reduce overall systems costs and 
reaction times; 


(c) Econormi-al de ‘signs of warheads for highly mobile systems 
for the support of battle "groups and for air defense; 


{d) Clean weapons in the middle and lower range yields; 


fe) Weapons whi: sh combine absolute nuclear safing with safety 
ee = ES 7 
from predetonation, 


With respect to Items ‘a) and {b) above, the facts are: 


(a) That the USSR possesses a recognized long range missile 
capability and that following the conclusion of the HARDTACK test 
program the United States will still not be fully assured of the design 


— a me 


of an effective anti-ICBM _system to include adequate knowledge of 
wea pon effects at ultra high altitudes and the essential chara-teristi:s 
of the nuclear warheads required. 

'b) Since the deterrent capability of U.5. long and medium range 
missile systems is compromised by the Soviets' ability to adopt the 
initiative, the retaliatory threat of these systems should be maintained 
at the highest feasible level through further warhead development, 
improved readiness and, if necessary, by greater dispersion and 
larger nurnbers. 


lLis the Departrnent's view that until these two requirements are 
ade adequately | and assuredly met through necessary test programe, the 
United States should not enter into a test cessation agreement unless it 
is a part of a broader agreement which offers very large compensating 
“gevantag es. 


a ——— 


In considering the inability of the United States to pursue Items (=), 
4) and (e) as listed above, it appears necessary to give adequate weight 
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to political, psychological and economic factors which are certainly 
not of equal importance to the United States and the USSR. While 
broadly speaking these factors are outside the area of direct military 
responsibility, they have a distinct and important bearing on the total 
Free World military posture. The problems of world wide dispersion 
of nuclear weapons for potential use by and support of friendly forces 
and the occupation of foreign bases by U.S. forces possessing a 
nuclear weapon capability affect not only quantitative requirements 
but also design features maximizing safety in handling and simplicity 
of maintenance. Ona broader basis, concepts developed in the 
interests of political solidarity of the Free World which would place 
restrictions or restraints on the use of nuclear weapons by reason of 
geographical, psychological or moral considerations, may require the 
conduct of nuclear operations under conditions which the Department 
of Defense could not meet without the further developments indicated 
above. While the Department of Defense does not necessarily indorse 
limited war concepts which would place restraints on the types of 
nuclear weapons which may be used and the targets which may be 
attacked, it is my view that it would be a serious disodycniage fo~ the 

United States to enter into a test cessation agreement which would 
block i it trom “further “tactical weapon developrnents of the type . indi- 

cated by {c) and (aa above, 


[ii 


As regards the inability or tirme lag attributed to the Soviets in 
achieving a position equivalent to or approaching that of the United 
States, it should be obvious that as long as quantitative aspects of 
nuclear weapons and both quantitative and qualitative aspects of other 
weapons and delivery systerns remain uncontrolled, efforts will be 
made by both sides to cornpensate for failures to attain practicable 
and desirable objectives in nuclear weapons designs by improving 
delivery systems, maintaining larger forces or by other means. 

For exarnple: The Soviets' assurned inability by reason of a test 
suspension to achieve an ICBM warhead of yield equivalent to ours 

does not deny them the capability of an equally effective ICBM system 
through the development of larger payload capacity, improved accuracy 
of delivery and/or reliance on larger quantities. 
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It is in the light of the above considerations that I find myself in 
general agreement with the belief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that in_ 
its overall long range effects a test cessation will operate to the 
distinct disadvantage of the United St ates. If such a test cessation 
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is a positive and integral part of more comprehensive measures 
which deal with the stabilization and reduction of nuclear weapons 
stockpiles, the prevention of surprise attack and the regulation of 
armaments and armed forces, the military disadvantage of test 
cessation becomes acceptable in the light of these major objectives. 
In any case, the United States should not become a party to a test 
cessation agreement which would prohibit the conduct of tests of 
yields, in environments and under conditions which the agreed and 
implemented control system would be unable to monitor satisfac- 
torily as to detection, identification and responsibility. 
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Monday . wat 
Aprii 7, 195 
6:30 a.a. KC - 
TELEPHONE CALL TO PRESIDENT er ft 
FR 


The Sec. said he was sending to the President a clean draft of om 
a message to Khrushchev. The Sec. said that after he wrote the 


Pres. on Sat. we sent a draft to London. Macmillan looked it over and 


came back with some minor suggestions which ere incorporated in the ° 
draft the Sec. was sending over. They discussed whether the Sec. Es 
would come to the WH this morning and Sec. said he could come over at 10 = 
on his way to the Pentagon. 2 
rs 
The Sec. mentioned Jim Hagerty's idea about the possibility of o 5 
a somewhat different approach to Khrushchev and try to put him benind _ 
the propaganda elght ball by saying ne suddenly talks one-third of our on 
» & 
initial proposal where he said both of us do this and it would be : : 
3 
inspected. Let us say we will g0 back to the initial program and o ® 
have a meeting rignt now of the UK, USSR and us, and possibly France. 8 
The Sec. said perhaps we could “beef” it up a little. The Pres. + 
said we could tell Khrushchev that we stand ready in the meantime if he * 


is ready to go ahead on that particular tim. If he would agree to 
that meeting and that purpose in spite of our plans we would postpone 
our plans. Perhaps we couldn't because they are all out in the 
Pacific. The Pres. said he thought that Hagerty might have something. 
He said that be and the Sec. were always talking about a new approach 


and this wight be something that would make Knrusnchev squirn. 
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Venmorandam tos The President AY? 
i“ , 
From: Jia Dagerty . ; 
Sebjectes Naclear Testing and Defense Reorganization 
Mere are some thoug!ts om two subjects — Nuclear Testing and 


Defense Reorganization. These thoughts are adgittedly in the properande or 
— <> field, beat that «eome to be the way thiares are empha sired theee ée7e. 


I don't know whether they are practical or moty or whether they eill give 


p "per. 





people the jittere but at leset | wrviggiete put thes doen on 


USSR = Nuclear Testing 
The Soviets have now made their big propacanda mowe in the testing 


field and they aprarentiy are going to play it hae bard as they can. Bhrusheter 


hee aent you hie firet note, ue iaer thie subject to make another pe opearanda 


ple. Using hie note ae a tata, ta it poresible to anawer slong theese lines? 
1. You are gled te see that the Sowlets, at lome last, have 


finally eterted te make sote sense on the qhole question of disarmament. After 


minteaininag a megetive attitede for «a long time, the USSR hae now come for mrd 


_—- 
vith one eT of a preoperssal that the US end the W have 


mace for « © tise - 


namely that by international agreements Su lear te sting and pre faction of 


wenpone can and should be halted. Us to now the USSR 


hae declined te treat thte 
greet nreoblem seriously. 
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2. Despite paet experiences tm thie fieid with the Sowvlete, vou 
are prepared im the interest of peace te atceept thie latest Ruceian > 
. statement at ite face value. Ia effect you say to Kirushchevs"All réecht, wo you - 
noe way you are stopping teate and ack the US te deo the same. Vell, the US »° 
vill take you up on this since we have been trying te get some agreement about o> 
thie with you for rome time. Se o | 
5. Let'e try eeriouwsly to work out am agreement, Naturally for 
any auch agreement to function ta the world successfully, other nuclear powers 
the Mnited Kingdom (and probably France) hawe te be im eccord. Letts gent 
thes to join we in vorhing out seach an arreement, 
4. Po do thie, let*« forget for the time belme amaeetbeemeeiod 
@ the so-called Suresit ¢ aference. Although you have \ lhed ebout heaving euch 
a Sumeit Conference you haven't eves emewered the Wrench weewerandue filed 
with the Soriet Forcign office a week are. hile we are perfretly witling te 
have such a Conference with you te discuss other tepertant eurld mattere, ve 


etill imeie?t that preparation for 


_ 


euch a meeting te tlementary to ite success. 


_ tl 
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Venmores ~! The tag _ 
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5S. While we should qu continwe te work for euch a meeting in order 
to discuss thexsct other world matters, let*e concentrate right now on = one 
> eee 

single sasbiaxa problesw -_the svepension of teating/Let's take up that one = 
Sabject amd let's « ead to at it - is ‘order to make it 


the secetion eof pretection and inepection. The Us has already proresed that 





aa 


am eomething for humanity - 





jn addition to the end of testing, an end syouwld aleo be reached on the 
reduction of muclear weepome and that a workable syseten of inepection be 
lnetiteted te guarantee theeqmmedeeteticwomd any agreement we micht reach. 

A. tet*ts hawe thie Seclear Conference eoom —- and let*’s hold it 


shere all the world can eee and hear it. Here te wheat I proposed te yous 





That eme<erw teste Foclear Conference elat\arcawalenurcpececa 
be held amd that the Retfe f State of the neclear powers attend such « 
oveting. Thie meetingcould be held soon (eithia «a : nth?). Tt could be called 
aa e rt of epectal seestom Of the United Nations, so that all the nations of 
the world could “sit in” ee ebheervere and ia effect ae jecvee of our 
sincerity. This meeting could be held at the UF headwartere at Geneva or at 


“ew York. At the Conference, the aulwan sectear powers should be able to 





seork out e8 acreenett eh ch @ 14 combine am end of teetiag end preduction with 
oe suitable end workable inspection «eyeten. Then to make the nuclear povrere 
rent sible before the world for living ap te that agreement — we conld sign 


thie agre-« ot before the representatives of the matione of the world, 

7. If you aceept thie suggestion end join with me in this meeting, 
t «ould @e ome thine wore. Prem thowch it eteht place the 1S and ite allies 
ata dieandwantage since the USSR hae already concweted ite teete thie year 
helese, to show the good faith the United States postpone 
cor present Pacific teeta while we were working Goeritta thgether te «ee if we 
' 14 reach a ouclear acre ent. This poetpeometent eould, of course, be liatted 
: it « 14d not be expected toe Tact indefinitely. 


 ——— el ——- 
7 EE , me | huciengs agreeneant beteeem the Buclear perere would Le of waet 











impertemee ia the «orld end would greatly Jessen existing world tensions. In 

it ~ould make (ede forther meeting between ws om other world nreobl eas 
euch eaeler 16 accomolish. Ae a matter of fact, our diplomatic representatives 
14 begia te diecess prenmaration @ for such «a @reting et the same time, 

l eee oO reason why they could wet go aheed ian thie field with discussions 
which we heawe already wu ead be started thie menth. Mesemehile wee could alee 


7 


go ehauaede ahead ith the Neclear Conference 1 have proposed. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO THE PRESIDENT 





The Sec. said one of the questions he may get at his press 
conference was would we be willing to have tecnnical studies about 
inspection reyuired for a suspension of testing without also having 
technical studies of the cut-off supervision? The President said 
this was not an easy one. The Pres. said we had tried hopefully 
to put something in in our reply. The Sec. read this portion from 
the letter to Khrushchev. The Pres. said the Sec. could say 
we would be quite ready to participate in any study -- that is 
technically to find out what can be done. This would bring about 


a closer understanding and better knowledge. Tne Pres. said to say 
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we are always ready to study the technical thing. The Sec. said 
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he would try to @uck it a little. If we started supervision and 
control in any field, that is a step forward. The Pres. said that 
was what he was trying ‘to say. | 
The President mentioned they might jump aim on the word 
“appreciable”. He said it doesn't mean“material”but “unnoticeable”. 
They discussed the definition of the word. 
| The Pres. said he could not let McElroy g0 to NATO because of 


I the hearings the Pres. had coming up. If Kilday would agree to a 


MO 


postponement, that would be all rignt. The Secretary said it was not 


vital that McElroy g0 to the NATO meeting. There would be no decision 





| taken at the mtg. 
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is one on which we can s , (2) if there are possible ideas for 
change which should be expl if there are modifications of the present 
policy which are desirable a oint. He said that probably the prospects 
of an agreed interagency position by eee 15 were slight, but that the working 
gercup must by then identify for the princ ipals on the Special Cabinet Committee 
a e 


Mr. Farley noted that while the predominant feeling in the Department of 
State is that there would be ne summit meeting until fall, it is essential that 
we be ready to begin preparatory talks within the month. He ssid we recognize 
that tnis is a broad field and that probably a great deal of cetailed work 
will be necessary. However, it is desirable at this point for the working 
group to ask itself (1) if the present U.S. position on disarmament (August 29) 

t a 
e 


u y y ! 
any lines needing further detailed study. He explained that he considered it 
the task of the working group to pose the issues, suggest initiatives and 
assemble the facts so that the principels may be able to make any decisions 
necessary. 





Mr. Farley then explained that the paper distributed to the working group 
had been prepared by the Department of State in order to put forth the results 
of our own preliminary re-exa on of tne broad field of disarmament policy. 
He noted that it has been anproved by the Secretary of State, after discussio 
with the panel of disarmament advisers, for interarency cons ‘deration, He 
explained that we had considered the present form of the paper as that most 
useful for comparison with existing policy, that is, an interlinear modification 
of the June 11, 1957 NSC policy statement on disarmament. 


Ambassador Wadsworth said that bz 





should reconvene Honday tc receive initial sugrestions from its members as to: 
1) whether the U.S. should stand firm on its preset policy, 2) any new ideas 
from the verious arencies, or 3) any areas which they felt should be studied 
further. From this discussion a preliminary report should be prepared for 


. aa in '  " . ‘ " onan 4 
transmission to the President's Special Cabine omnittee. 


id that he thought an aspect of our policy which should be 





very badly. He thought the working group sh d pay particular attention to 
how, in the future our policy may be presented as to be Clear and immediately 
. = 
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tr, Farley agreed, noting that our negotiators had great difficulty pre- 
> 


senting our case, and thet it is very difficult to separate policy from public 

inpact. However, he noted that this is secondary to the work the group must 

norte The group must first focus on policy; once that is decided we can consider 
ow it is to be presented. He stressed that the report to the Special Cabinet 

Co mittee on next Tuesday should give a consensus of the working group as to 

whether the August 29 policy should stand, whether it should be changed, studied 

further, whether detail 


ailed technical studies are needed or whether the working 
group would need immediate Presidential decisions before it could proceed 


Fox said that es far as the possible senaration of test cessation 
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from the cutoff was concerned, the answer from the military would most certainly 
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considered very seriously is the question of how it is presented. He said he 
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felt the August 29 proposals were substantively quite sound but had been presented 
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be no. However, he said thst this might be different if the question were 
asked relative to the state of our knowledge after HAMDTACK has been completed. 


Mr. Farley agreed that ony decision would clearly be easier given 
successful completion of the HARDTACK testing progran. But he noted that an 
immediate response to the Soviet demarche might be necessary. 





General Fox said that the Defense Depertment could not recommend such 
a decision. Mr. Farley noted that this was not just a military consideration 
but that there were extremely important political problens involved, 








Admiral Foster said that he was not very sanguine about the possibility 
that HARLTACK would give the AZC laboratories all the information they want. 
He said that we would certainly have to predicate our assumptions on what the 
USSR is doing at the tine the U.S. might stop testing. Would they continue 
their present cessation or would they resune? Mr. Farley noted that the Soviet 
Union by its unilateral cessation of testing has given up considerable freedom 
of action. What we do with rerard to muclear testing will certainly affect 
the future Russian position. 





Mr. Farley reviewed the exten’ of separability of the various items in the 
State Department paper, noting that we propose not only changes in policy as 
a whole tut also changes in the interdep ndence of various ites. _ muclear 
testing could be agreed to separately subject only to the condition of an 
agreed inspection system and the stated intention of the U.S. to resume testing 
at the end of two years unless international arreement on the cut-off of pro- 
duction had been reached. Outer space cooperation could be dealt with separately. 
Missile control proposals were contingent on further feasibility studies by 
Dr. Killian's staff. Inspection zones might be accepted independently. 


je 


rr 
no, 0 General Fox asked if the target date for erreement - September 1, 1956 - 
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assuned Senate ratification. Mr. Farley noted that the specific date is, of 
course, subject to more discussion and at any rate would be stated in terns of 
a specific date.or after ratification of an agreement by all states, whichever 
was the later. He noted that all the provis'ons would require a treaty and 
thus be subject to ratification, althourch the President could, by executive 
agreement, stop testing. 





Anbassador Wadsworth reviewed our position on the nuclear testing issue 
in the United Rations. He recalled that many of our friends had felt at the 
12th Seneral Assembly that testing should be stopped and that the vote on the 
issue hed been a lot less favorable to us than in the past. Since the 12th 
General Assembly the feeling among the great mafority of the delegations in 
New York was that the United States should stop testing. Even the SYG had 
said this publicly. He noted that these people appreciate our need for continued 
testing, but fee] that the unilateral Soviet céssat‘on has changed the situation. 
He said that there will be a strong movement next fall for a resolution calling 
for cessation and that while this might not be successful, we certainly will 
lose many of our former supporters to the abstention list. He noted that this 
problem had many facets: for instance, a too rigid position by the U.S. may 


seriously jeopardize public opinion in countries where we have military 
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trip that the USSR wants swrilt talks more than anything else. <shey object 
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. They are 
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se they Selieve it is a trick to crevent a summit 


so suspicious of the March 31 tripartite note for the 
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eason, feeling that the nronosed preparatory talks would be used as a 
strategem to avoid a summit meeting. He reiterated his feeling that the 
testing question had gome far beyond being a theoretical problem. Even th 
Norwegians and Danes were teccoming increasingly restive. Many nations of the 
world were hysterical and panic stricken at the thought of possible effects 
from fallout from nuclear testing. USUN feels we need a broad move at this 
juncture. 





retary of State would have to tip our hand 
make Guring the course of the preparatory 
talks, or beth r we could have a surprise demarche such as the Open Skies 
proposal, which had a great impact at Geneva. Would a policy have to be fully 
coordinated with our allies? Mr. Farley noted that there was more of a pattern 
of cooperation now than there hac been in 195. The experience of last sumer 
had built up a precedent of NATO cooperation which we have continued in 
coordinating replies to the Bulgenin letters. However, he could certainly 
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nize the value of ise impact. 
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Farley said he thought he should make quite clear that the U.S. will 
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. 
not taxe such credit from cessation of testing. However, such a move will 
clear the air as to our general ains in disarmament. We must have more than 
this to recapture the initiative in worid bli opinion. He noted that we 
eed t 


he USSR that the U.S. really wants 








General Fox said he felt that the members of the working group were not 
in a position to make decisions, that they could not jucge this issue adequately. 
Mr. Farley agreed but said that the group must examire «isarmamcnt policy and, 
on the basis of their knowledge, make a recommendation vo the principals. 
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Mr, Keeney explained that this is what the Killian panel on nuclear testing 


had in effect done when it determined the impact on weapons development which 
would result from cessation of testing, even though it had not discussed 
military implications, Mr. parle; said ¢ xing group is expected to 
deal with the issues such as test cessation. While the group cannot make 
final decisions it certainly must recormend courses of action to the Special 
Cabinet Comittee, 
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General Fox reiterated that on the question of test cessation the Defense 

Department's answer would clearly be "no". Mr. Farley said in chet case the 
group would report differing views and perhaps ask for more stucie oir al 
Foster saic that ‘he group might very well me up with a consensus ‘that test 
cessation would be unwise from a military point of view but that over-riding 
political reasons made it wise to stop testing. Ee. Mr. Farley agreed with this 

“and said it was possible that one or all of the bers might take the position 
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either (1) that there should be mo decision until H/ADTAK had been completed 
and evaluated or (2) that in preparing for the 13th General Assembly we must 
have a change in policy. 


Admiral Foster noted that it takes about six months properly to evaluate 


the results of a test series. This would be long past the opening session of 
the 13th General Assembly. 





a eakd 


Mr. Amory said it was quite clear to him that the political deadline of 
the 13th General Assembly must be met. 


General Fox said that from a national security point of view our vital 
security interest militated against a cessation of testing. Mr. Spiers noted 
that our political relationships were as much a part of our national security 
as our military preparedness. Admiral Fos' Foster Said that in view of the shortness 
of time, he felt that the working group should assume that over-ridiny political 
considerations do exist and that a Presidential decision to cease nucleer 
testing hes been taken. The group could then evaluate the result of such a 
decision. ie expressed the prrsonal view that a decision had already been made 
that the U.5. must have a fallback to its August 29 policy. 











Mr, Farley explained thet formerly, during Governor Stassen's tenure, 


. 
he mechanism for policy chance had been for Governor Stassen to make recomendations 


which were considered by the NSC and sent to the President for final decision. 
Now Secretary Dulles was the principal disarmament advisor to the President, 
with Anda ssador Wadsworth as chief negotiator 


ef and Mr. Farley oo ble for 
policy formulation. He said establishment of this group was an attempt to get 
interagency development of policy. thus he felt the group must uncover these 


problems for eventual decision on a hig 
not yet been any decision on any’of the 


task of the working group to propose 


. = noted that there hed 

1S disarmament. It was the 

t poli ides. ‘Sea such decisions, it 

must identify possible advantaces of shifts in policy. On the testing question, 
it may only te able to identify the views of each agency. 


*C 


Anbassador Wadsworth set 2:30 p.m., Monday, April 1k, as the time for 
the next meet: ne of the +: rking group. 
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calculations at Los Alamos 








It has been stated publicly that it would be possible to develop 


16 in the course of five or more years of further 


iuCla 


is the use of a clean weapon in a ground burst 


m the weapon will create radioactivity in the soil next t 
oactivity wil’ be carried up with the debris of the 


caus. fallout in the neighborhood. 


; 


estimated that the radioactivity 
fe of the radioactivity which would be produced in a pure fiss: 
the sarmne yield. Since the radioactive materials formed 

1¢ ground are different from fission products, the radioactivity will 


change with time in a different way from that of fission products. 


reat, and that at any time the radioactivity created in the soil wil 


or more of the corresponding fissior activity. 








complete cleanliness has no significance in 
ei 


ar weapons. The military application 


In such an application, the neutrons 


in the ground 


indicate that this difference is no 
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mi :.- sormetime to come. It is conceivable that further technical 
progress and testing may make it possible to return to lead even for the 
stmmaller weapons, but this seems quite difficult, quite far in the future, 
and would undoubtedly be connected with a further loss in yield for a 
given weight. 

For these reasons, anc particularly because of the radioactivity 
necessarily produced in the ground, it does not seem of practical interest 
to develop clean weapons of a cleanliness of better than 1%. Whether 
such a development is technically feasible is not known at this ti 
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According to Dr. Teller, Dr. Brown of the Livermore Labora- —_— 
tory, head of its The tical Division, is the person most competent or 2 = 
the development of « eapons. in a recent conversation with him he o* 
was very skeptical v r a completely clean nuclear weapon could be one 
cf ‘ e r -- 
i ° . ~ 
o 
The only circurnstance in which a completely clean thermonuclear Cc 
device might be of interest would be for peaceful applications. I do not ma 
cr -* 
know of any such applications at present. In the case of a deep, under C 
= 
ground explosion for peaceful purposes, I believe that there would be _& 
other means of protection from the radioactivity than complete cleanli- . 
ness. Besides, I do not think that the uncertain possibility of some a> | 
peaceful applications would be a sufficient reason to continue nuclear un 
testing merely for the purpose of developing a completely clean nuclear . 
weap : 


Flians A. Bethe 
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STANT SOCRETARY coo, 
iat TiS 
COMP IM=EITIAL pril 20, 1958 tae 
\ 
TOs The Acting Secretary ' os so y08 
; * : ‘ - . 
: ° “=< — 
THOUGH: s/s ; 5; a oan 
FRU: IO = Walter tM. Walmsley \ re 
‘ — ~ 
SUBJECT: United States Position in the Security Council ' \ 
on the Soviet Comiaint of Anrii 15, 1955. eS ae 
* ¥ 
Present instr sctions to Arbarsador Ledve call for comleticn of — 


comsideration of the Soviet cormmlaint in the Security Council as 
expeditiously as possible. As yet it is unclear whether the USSR 
intends to submit a resolution. If not, we continue to believe a 





expeditious disposition of the Soviet item, without any resolution, a 
is the oreverable course of action. Submission of @ resolution, in the : 
absence of a Soviet resolution, does prolone Council ection in circun- VY - 
stances where mot too mach political mileage will be gained. .. 
‘1 
) Moreover, our submission of a resolution has certain disadvantages: | a o 
(a) there is a strone rick that the 055% will seek Council endorsencnt : . ~ 
of a sumuit meetine to deal with this and other outstanding issues amoneg ~ °. : 
the Great Powers (althouch the USSR may do this in any event); (b) intro- _ ay 
duction of a resolution deali ne with procedures to cover suzprise attack | ~ oO 
or calling for a meeting of the Dicarnasent Commission risks opening up the 2 eo 
overall disarmanent pr blen 1p thereby providing an opportunity for the USSF —*. =O 
to introduce a resolution calling for an independent test — a move that, 7 an 
aoutld embarrass us and our friends; (c) even with the Security Council ~~ | > 
ichted in our favor so that we can prevent adontion of a test ban ™ | S 4 
yosslution: Council failure to act on this issue might precipitate a move’ \ , o a 
for a special AssenDly session. In particuler, the United States would ™ FF ee 2 
have toq@pose a Soviet proposal endorsing the unconditional conwening of * - ‘ a 
a sum uit mectinc. NY ™ beets oo 
- — : oe ® & 
“J ') If the USSR submits a resolution, there are three alternatives opento\ | 3 
AAs: (a) to reject outs ight any Soviet resolution submitted; (b) to amend “~ . | pcceesmmmms ». 0 
=" any Soviet resolution; (c) to press for a resolution of our om, whether “1 3 Sc 
outright rejection of the Soviet wy is a desired course of action Bo 
devends sorcifically uvon its content. t, for example, the Soviet text \— nw? 
is a clumsy attet>* to condem the Dnites States, the Council members would . oe 
reject it. However, if the resolution is of a more anodyne character, suck, bette treme a? | 
as a bland endorsement of the neec for veaceful and neighborly rel ations ~. - 2 | 
among states, the Council nenbors might be reluctent to reject it o usrsghte y . 


The possibility of amendine any Soviet resolution depends upon its character. ’ 
Bren if anended and the US R still votes for it, it will remain as a Sorviet* 
diniviat ive, for which the USSR will claim future credit. ye b. 
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There are, however, advantaces to having a resolution, at least on a , 
continvent basis in the event any Soviet orovosal is of | such @ character Rw 
tat its outright defeat would be difficult. In particular, such an 
elternative resolution would have som or all of the following advantares: — 
(a) to seize the initiative and turn pressure won the UST2; (b) to mintain a Cees 
United Nations link with subsequent consideration of the issue of disarmament; _————- 
(c) to dramatize Soviet intransirence; (d) to maintain the integrity of the a By ae 
Ascenbly's resolution on disammanent; (e) to broaden the narrow scope of the _— 
Soviet complaint ani focus attention on the entire complex of disarmanent , 
issues. we 
i ‘ 
The attached draft resolution (TAR 1) has been prepared to stress the oes ew 
Secretary's interest in an inspection system for the northern tone, but 
within the disarmament package of Aurust 29, 1957. 
Tt is assumed that it would not be possitie, in the time available, to 
separate out the eerial inspection srovosal without a new decision of the 
United States Government, consultations with France, the United Kingdon eee 
ani Canada who are associated with ths — 29 package, and discussion 
with Caneda and Denmark whose territory would be involved in any Northern 
Zone pro>otal., We have nevertheless spenaned a draft resclution (Tab 2) 
. " ¥ ae ~ 
coverine this possibility. ? 2< 
To counter a possible Soviet cronosal for a sumuit conference wo have <> ~ 
brevavred a draft resolution (TA® 3) stressing the United States positicn on , o 
the need for prenaratory diplomat.c exchanges. The substance of this draft 2 . 
resolution could also be used to amend a Soviet proposal if this tactic S s) 
should be desirable, re | Fe 
> * _— 
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Attachments: be. erm Ome oy 
Draft resolutions (°) — ef 
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oo ‘ — le r + 72 ¢ ‘ c 
Mavine concidered the comlaint of the UST of 15 april 1955, 
‘ - _—_—- * 
- - - 
Believing that effective stens toward a disarmament acreenent 4° an 
———— ~~~ —_—_——— _ 
al - 
, — * . a ye 
early date are essential to the achievement of the purposes of the 
> ’ . 7 | F.7 : et . 
enersl Assenbly's recolution 1236 (XII) entitled “Peaceful and Neizhvourly 
’ ’ + ~~ ane GC . ¢ 
pe ae ? 17 weve, 
Recslline Genera. 4 "Day fT stion 114 KIT) urcing states concerned 
—_ -——_—_——— —_— o > 
a? a 
to clive priority to fr me @ ¢gisarn nN acreement woich, @5 ome oO. +s 
’ “ ~ “ ats hmee a war 
maior elenents, orovid or: “The srogressive estebii ent Oo. ope 
: . - — - . ~T arent chess Sam 
ecection with cround and ser.al c nents to ruaré arainst the cossiti lity 
of rorise attack®, 
’ a - ~* - — > . 
) octane trat the Disarazanent 882 has t yet met and that the 
- : > a. —- ; i‘«- 
Subdcosittee ? been requested to recort to the Disarnerent Commis: ior 
- 24 = 4 
by A>: » I , 
> «4 . " - r 
1. Urees the Disarvanent Comission to meet fort owith and to take 
— —> 
immediate steos to immlement the recommendations contained in Paragraph lL 
= » . om , fw“ . 
5° Gereral Ascerb! ‘ letter 2} si )» 
” ’ +a) o ~- Cae : : 7 ie 
2. Cells won the members of the Disarrament Cormission principally 
——— ———— —— 
. 
: - a , a 
concerned to join in technical 4iserssions looking toward the establishnent 
, 
of a northern tone ¢ ection acainct surprise attack, as proposed by 
| i 
’ £ > e ~= - -— Ee ent) 
the United States, Unite nedo France and nada to the USSr on 
Aucas* 27, LWT 
t 
, 
, 
~-—- . ~< . - _ ~ <= Ct Ee ee ——_— i, a GS ee ee ee © ow oe rw * a _ — 
-~< - - = owe 6 oe & - —_<«-=—« “* . oe Stns @ 
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ee RES OPTION April 20, 1958 








fr - _ —<- - 
The ec 2S aty ad poe ii —_ 
” ul * , y ‘ius 
Believine that ertablishuent of gones of serial and ground inspection ; 
—_ — —-—s 
. 
-_ ~~ 
euléd decrease tconsions; | 
: aed o- ~~ —_-. 
° = we es we 
-~ . '¢ » ->, ~ 7 = . fad . 
Considerine the desirability of cu confidence-tullding steps as 
ee ™ 
easures to preven‘ rovise attacks; F 
. 
. . , hencakhie + ont tne 1 ~4 1148 TT 
PRecallins the General Ascently resolutions 9; (X) and 1145 (XIT) 
—_——_- -—— —— : : . : 
sich engor such measures, # 


. ; : = - ° - ) > 
Calle woon Canada, France, United F m, the United States, and the 
— 


SSP to seek early acreenment on the establishment of @ nortoermn sone of 


aepection acainst susprise attac« such as scroposed by the United States, 
. - ? y pene? ae 
’ tad iy “ZOml, Pra ce an4 Carada to t>e 2 or, Aucvust 29, aio ts 
me 
\=- ects these parties to in at once in studies of the necessary .) 
——-——_— oo ~ 
- 
a 
, ns ? i an 
technical reqiirements for the establishment of effective insvection in - 
; ee 
—# 
- 
’ 
, av—umete@w Canes —_ 
cach a gone and to revert orom tly to the Security Council on the progress »S 
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April 23, 1968 
12:07 p.m. 


Wednesday > 
TELEPHONE CALL TO AMBASSADOR LODGE 


The Sec. said he was havinga meetingc ‘ 2 Sovietitem. He said 


we are disposed to feel here that we ought to follow this up by positive action 
of our own which would involve a resolution by the SC calling on the parties 


to accept the principle of an Arctic zone along the lines of our proposal of 


last fall and to have the US, the Soviet Union and others involved designate 


technical people to study how to carry it out. Sec. said it seemed quite obvious 


that the SU was launching a new major propaganda theme. The Soviets may not 
have anticipated the rapidity of their defeat but they knew, they were not that 
stupid, that their resolution would be defeated in the SC. The Sec. said the 
theme would constantly reappear. It was yresent in Khrushchev's latest note - 
how we were sending t hese planes, etc. The Sec. said they can make big 
propaganda out of it. The Sec. said we could say surely this isa hanne 
Situation and the ony sensible thing to do is to follow the President's "Open 


Skies" proposal. It was a grave situation caused by the fact that we both 
h’.ve the capacity for massive surprise &ttack. The Sec, said if we got 
Soviets vetoed it, that would permanently 


iWnae and tha 
“ws 


a resolution along these lines an 
spike their propagunda. Lodge asked what the Sec. wanted done about the 


Disarmament Commission. The Sec. said he wouldn't go there. The Soviets 


by bringing this case themselves have accepted the jurisdiction of the SC but 


not the jurisdiction of the Disarmament Commission. Sec. said we should have 


a meeting of the Disarmament Commission (they agreed any time) but not 


on this particular item. Lodge said he would arrange a pro forma meeting in 
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the DC. 


The Sec. said he would see the President today about the proposed 


resolution and would like to move on this by Monday. The Sec. said 
we would be having consultation and would be in touch with Lodge. 
. = + . . 5 
Lodge said they could do their business in the Security Council on 
It was difficult to get anyone to work over the week end. 


co 


Tuesday rather thin Monday./ The Secretary said let us make Tuesday 
our target date. The Sec. said that the resolution which had been sent 


up was on a contingent basis. We would be working on a revised one. 
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WEDNESDAY 
April 23, 1958 ~~ 
3:31 p.m. eHt 


TELEPHONE CALL TO SEC QUARLES 


i 

The Sec just left the Pres. We were talking 
about the Soviet move in the SC. We are planning to go 
back at them with a proposal which in essence would say 


if you think this Arctic area is so dangerous why don't 
as (Def and St etc.) 


you agree to establish an inspection zone anad/we/agreed 
to him 


last fall. The Sec said it did not occur/it would kez 
require further clearance because they approved the zone 
but he wanted to mention it. The Sec is sure the Soviets 
will veto and that will put us in the position we want to 
be in. & said he does not think it will pose a problem 
but he wants Fox et al. to study it closely and will tell 
the Sec at NSC. The Sec said he talked with Lodge and 


they want to launch it Tues and want to speak to the British 


UT UOTROTIGnNd 2OZ porztsseqoog,, 


and Prench and other friends before. 
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THURSDAY 
pe— 
Ea | Lage 


TELEPHONE CALL FROM AMB LODGE (MR WILCOX HEARD MOST OF IT) 





L's over-all feeling is favorable. Some people on his 
staff think we should never provoke a Soviet veto but L 
thinks the proposal should be the deciding factor and this 


has good qualities. The Sec said he is encouraged fram by 








" 
) 
the fact Defense went for it and read from their letter. Y 6 " 
' a") 
L and the Sec agreed not to present this as a propaganda 38 
a 
view. ~ a 
2% 
L said Wadsworth said the Pres may make a nuclear test ae 
‘ r) 
‘sk 3 
\ \ suspension speech of his own. The Sec never heard of it. _= 
ie Oa proposed os 
. - | 
“\ L said the para re the zone of inspection as/xzummixexead n 
cc 
J 5") 
by uS was rubbing their noses a bit. They went into that a€ 
cP. 
and mentioned saying as considered. L said he would put 30 
a® 
ct 
this in a telegram and the drafting officer could consider a 
it. cf... 
25 
L mentioned putting in something about having a technical . 
> | 
group study it for a summit meeting to be held on these 
points - L thinks they won't wart it, The Sec explained 
why he did not agree on that. 
L said in the next-to-last paragrapn strike "to settle 
' 
the technical problems involved” and substitute "to make 
recommendations for agreement on the tecnnical problems 
involved to be submitted to a conference of foreign 


ministers", 
L asked re putting in Sweden and Finland. The Sec 


Said a way might be found to include those areas if they 





agree. They have never been consulted. The Sec mentioned 


a 





AAS) 








putting them in on a contingent basis. L is putting 
that in a telegram. 

L asked re the speed of it and the Sec said if we 
ting that aspect would delay 
. «© The Sec mentioned saying making a report to be 


concerned through their foreign 


L said now that we are going into the SC we should drop 


22090 w 


the disarmament comm mtg. Tne Sec is agreeable to drop it o> 
for the time being with the understanding we will have it 


Tne Sec will restudy the res. L will wait until he 
hears and then will see the people there. The Sec said 


he may get Caccia in. L said ne would like the changes 


otTrand Aaoj petjisse 


telepnoned to him. 
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THURSDAY , f~ 


April 24, 1958 
5:49 p.m 4 Fn, 
TELEPHONE CALL FROM AMB LODGE why a7 


Ow 
L thinks the first reaction of the three is a eee 
and the Canadians were really enthusiastic. The sec OM r 
Said Robertson seemed quite interested. Murray (#2 ~* 
man for Canada) had an interesting idea, said L. Have 
Sweden co-sponsor. There is a lot of merit in asking 
them - at least they would vote for it. L wishes the 
Sec would think it over and maybe let him have a word 
in the a.m. The Sec said he had not given thought to 
Sponsorsnip. Four powers? L said no. They agreed 
we have to do it anyway. L said Japan also was mentioned. 
L thinks Houghton should speak to Jules Moch in Paris. 
The Sec gave a little flavor of his talk this p.m, 
L said after this he is afraid Alphand will not get it 
across as the Sec would like him to and repeated re Moch. 
L thought he would tell Hammarskjold and the Sec agreed. 
L said Sunday he would plan to put out a call fora 
meeting Tues. He won't be able to sit down to sum up 
the language until Monday am but that is all right. L 
hopes for his speech text as soon as possible, 
The Sec said he told them we would put it up not in 
a belligerent spirit but in the spirit of wanting to get 
something done. He explained it would sSAve much money 


in view of NSC meeting this a.m. Robertson agreed, 
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u 
TELEPHONE CALL TO MR BARCO ;~ ff 
pb 


B knows both the Br anc Fr have agreed on this move. 
The Canadians have not been hard from. Barco talked with gh 
them and told them we would have agreement and he thought “,/l— 
it would be helpful to speed up their reaction. They do 
not as yet know they have agreed as they (the Br) just 
left. The Sec said he tninks it wold be helpful for 
the Canadians to know. The Sec said the Br had one or two 
minor Guggestions about the phraseology and the French 
wanted it understood we would not let it open up into a 
European zone and the Sec assured them of that. They 
agreed Sweden's sponsorsnip could not be gone into - we 
Go not have time. B agreed. The Sec mentioned its leaking 
and they agreed it would be a good thing to put out the 
call tomorrow. Get the Canadian agreement and put out the 
call and then perfect the text Monday. The Sec said that 
won't be a great problem. The Br, said B, raised the ques- 
tion of publishing the text fairly soon after the meeting 
and they agreed this is good. B will call Lodge in Mass. 
B mentioned a northern zone as a term to use and the Sec 
Said we can't do that because our Defense Dept has approved 
this in terms of that zone. Caccia suggested to the Sec 
to redefine it without identifying it. The Sec thinks that 
would be cumbersome but he will look into it. These were 


not conditions however. 
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WASHINGTON ee i 
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Dear Mr. President: 


I enclose a summary record of the ' 
discussion last Saturday with Al Gruenther, 
Bob Lovett, Jack McCloy and Bedell Smith. 
Iam sending you separately some recom- 
mendations about the question of testing. 


Faithfully yours, , 


—_-- 


n Foster Dulles 
Enclosure: 


Summary record. 
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TOP SECRET 
April 28, 1958 
EDRANDOM OF CONVERSATION 
SUBJECT: Meeting with Disarmament Advisors ~- April 26, 1958 
PARTICIPANTS: Secretary Dulles Ambassador Wadsworth 
General Gruenther Mr, Philip J, Parley 
Mr, Robert Lovett Admiral Lewis L, Strauss ° 
Mr. John McCloy Mr. Donald A. Quarles 


General Walter B, Smith Mr, James Killian 


The Secretary said that it was urgent that we do something 
to erase the picture which people abroad hold cf the United States 
as a militaristic nation. This is a false picture which is belied 

. by the facts. But it is difficult for the United States to change 
this picture in view of the way in which our press selects and 
publicizes sensational incidents and statements, In this respect 
the Soviet Union, with its ability to control what is know about 
it, has an advantage over a free society like that of the United . 
States, This picture of continued military emphasis in the United : 
States hurts us and probably causes us to lose more than we gain 
from emall technical military advances, While our position is 


It is thus imperative that actions be taken which will make 
evident the United States interest in peace and in controlling 
armaments. A review has been underway by the interested United 
States agencies. The result to date has been to indicate that 


possible to break up the disarmament package. Already we have 
April 29 in the Security Council. \e have also recently emphasi 


the possibility of commencing technical studies of 
various disarmament measures as a practical way of making a start, 


* 
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The Secretary then proceeded to review the position on the 
various elements of the present disarmament package. 


1. Tests - The President's Science Advisory Committee has , 
recently reached a conclusion that an inspected test suspension at 
the end of the HARDTACS series would be in the interest of the United 
States on military technical grounds. The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of Defense, however, believe that tests should 
contirue. The United Kingdom not only wishes to complete its planned = 
tests this year, but elso does not feel able to give up further 
testing unless the results of United States weapons tests can be 
made available to the United Kingdom through anendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act. Paradoxically, Prime Minister MacMillan says agreement 
on muclear test suspension is the only foreseeable result of « summit 
meeting. 


2. Muclear Cut-Off - A suggestion by Admiral Strauss has been 
given some consideration, This calls for shutting down fissionable 
material plants in order to ease the inspection problem and require 
cammibalisation of weapon stockpiles oe requirements, 
However, this was strongly resisted by the mg Ape andy 
Gepends on its fissionable material plants for its nuclear electric- 


power program, Accordingly, no major change in this area is being 
considered. 


3. t ~ We have already decided to 
Separate out the /retic ‘one qo against surprise attack. 
There is a difference of opinion, between General Norstad on the one 


hand and Chancellor Adenauer and the Defense Department on the other 
hand, regarding the desirability of accepting Buropean tones of 
inspection independent of a tone involving North America, and als°0 
regarding the possibility of a small Duropean inspection stone covering 
_ only Germary, Poland and Crechoslovakia. 


4, ~ The idea that outer space might be used only 


for Weittstive, Gueldh otetine ww i Eitan, bowen 
United States initiative, Careful studies by Mr. Killian, 


~ have raised darger signals, The Soviet Gnion appears to be sig- 
nificantly ahead of us in ballistic missiles development. If we 


*, , 
. 9 ‘ 
ay 
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ceased testing ballistic missiles in the near future, the Soviet 
Union might have an operational] ballistic missile capability, while 
we would not. Ac for a broader control of missiles, the inspection 
requirements for elira..ction of missiles production and stocks 
appear to exceed by far ary inspection system hitherte contemplated. 
Accordingly, it appears that this proposal should not be pushed and 


thet the most that can be looked for is some cooperation in peaceful 
exploration of outer space. 


5. Armed Fefitt 10d Srememiae « Ot, tek the Setsotany aid not 
on this matter be worked out, but the Secretary did not 
fool that this was an area where we could look for significant or 
major steps. 

,. 

The Secretary contirwed that the inter-agency working group 
would report shortly. When decisions had been taken, consultations 
with our ellies would then get underway. 


He suggested that Admiral Strauss, Mr. Quarles and Mr. Killian 
expand on the views which he had swmarized, 


A@=iral Streuss said that he thought the nuclear test matter 
was a false issue. The danger to humanity lies in muclear war not in 
muclear tests. If we were to freeze testing, the Soviet Union wuld 
have proven nuclear warheads in sites up to four megatons, together 
with offensive delivery systems. The United States would not have 
defensive systems. And the United States will need clean warheads 


since defensive missiles would be exploded over the heads cf us and 
our allies, 


Mr. Quarles agreed with Admiral Strauss, Even thouch the United 
States is ahead qualitatively in warhead development, our needs are 
different from those of the Soviet Union and there is not a reciprocal 
Situation. So the JCS and the Defense Department after careful study 
believe it is not to our advantage to stop muclesr tests wmiless there 
are important compensating gains in other arms control areas. Admiral 
“\rauss added that he doubted that agreeing to a test suspension would 
ip ws significantly with world opinion. He pointed out that even 
our gains from a positive move like "Atoms for Pesce" had been ) 
evanesoent. 


——- a eS 
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Mr. eiilitan said that Sis a¢ hoe canel had locked at the ' 
st toe techriical point of view and had found 
that the United States would, @3 Acrirsi Strauss and Mr. Quarles 
. 
= 


agreed, have as 1 nh muclear warheed Gevelopment over the Soviet y 


Union et the end of HAROT.Cx. They had alco found that an edequate 
inspection srsten to monitor 4 test suspension agreement could 
Gevised. Arcther ad hoe group hed studied the =issiles situation znd 


had reached the conclusion suwarited by Yr. Quiles. 


Mr. cilifan eontinued that the Science -dviscry Cormittee had 
then studie¢ these ratters from @ broader military and technical point 
of view. Trey had a very great moermm over the possibility that the 








an cicht in the near future call for a unilateral missiles test ban. ~- 
They Nad reached the conclusion that, if the United States eould act : 
Soon of muclear test suspension, it might be more difficult for the ©. 
soviet “nicn to couple a suspension of beth nuclear tests and ay 
> . 
rissiles tests. “a 
o- 
5 © 
His Committee had then locked at the oversll defense picture. ~ o 
they head concluded that net only would the United States have a lead = - 
in nuclear warheads over a wide range of sizes and t 5 * 
= ° 
> & 
So 
~ 
CF ox 
b- ¥ 
c 
°° 
5 
it was valid te question the need for five sore years of testing just ~ 2 
" ad 
in order to make marginal improvements and to clean up these weapons. 5 7 
_ - 
& & 
Mr. Dulles asked whether further small testing could be done wn? | 
rr | 
underground. Admiral Streuss said that it could, but that the inforta- » S 
tion obtained would be reduced a3 4 result. He remarked that there % 
would be gsps in the warheads available after HAADTACaA: for example, w 


ve would have QR? less than 1600 pounds. Mr. Killian 
pointed out that we would have the Nire-Zeus warhead. Adutiral Strouse 
said that Uiis would not be clean and his medical edvisors considered 
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too many air bursts would be dangerous, Mr. Killian said thet his 
Committee had studied this question and had found that even if all 
the warheads for our estimated anti-ICEM requirements were fired, 
the danger point in radiation would not be reached. He pointed 
out also that we would have a polaris warhead and thus have war- 
heads for solid fuel missiles, 


Mr. Dulles said that in considering these various technical 
judgments it must be remembered that unless in the next few months 
we do something to show that we are for reducing arms, we may over 
the next few years lose “»pan, Germany and the United Kingdom, 0» 
we want further refirement of muclear weapons at the cost of moral 
isolation of the United States? He pointed out that action on 
muclear testing was the only real possibility in the areas 

th 


tha 
had reviewed earlier. If there were other new ideas vi the appeal © 


of “Atoms for Peace” or “Open Skies" he 

push the surprise attack sones, but there are limits to what these 
can’ do for us especially in Purope. The cuter space proposal was 
imaginative, but it appears now that the possible loss to United 
States national security would be greater than the paychological 
gains would justify. 


hr. Lovett said that he thought United States agreement to 
suspend muclear testing would have a doubtfui effect. We want an 
adequately inspected test agreement. Whatever the Russians may have 


will think we are putting obstacles, He thought also that the first 
question was not disarmament but whether there should be « summit 
meeting. General Smith said thet he did not think we could avoid « 
curmit meeting. Mr. Lovett thought that the foreign ministers 
meeting would be crucial and thet the western position on an agenda 
should be carefully worked out and the intentions of the Soviet 
Union tested there, 


General Gruenther suggested that an authoritative scientific 
study be obtained establishing conclusively that test fallout was 
not a danger to health, Admiral Strauss and Mr. Killian pointed cut 
that the National Academy of Sciences and United Kingdom Medical 
Research Council hed already ‘tone this, Asbessedor Wadsworth said 


D-ibS 
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Mr. Killian said t he was concerned that the fallout from 
HARDTACK, even though not dangerous in itself, will aggravate the 
situation and will give our opponents a chance to play up the health 


to say yes to a Soviet propomi., If the only agreement at a summit 

meeting is muclear test and Central Burope problems are 

mot discussed, we will effectively have abrogated our position on 

German reunification and Eastern Burope, despite our protestations, 


Mr. Dulles said that he agreed with Mr. McCloy'* concern but 
our allies do not. Chancellor Adenauer wants disarmament as the sole 
agenda item for the summit, He will not insist on including German 
reunification for fear he will be charged with using that as an 
excuse to evade disarmarent. 


Mr. Lovett said that he was strongly opposed to a summit 
meeting leading to agreement only on test suspension, If the 
United States was going to take this step it should be anmmounced now, 
If some form of agreement is required that should be worked out at « 
foreign ministers meeting. General Gruen 
ties arising from the attitude of the Bri 
tmaclear tests and the British and German toward 
wurmit meeting. Mr. Dulles said that his point about German 
was to illustrete the populer pressure for disarmament in Germary. 
He remarked that the United States would insist 
question of German reunification even if no Burope ally did. 
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Mr. Lovett and Mr. McCloy said that our agreement to suspend 
muclear tests should be announced unilaterally, and thus taking the 
steam out of the pressure for a summit meeting, Mr. Dulles observed 
that this would make sense--it would then be absurd to have a summit 
meeting just to talk about the control posts and similar technical 
details, General Smit’ said that a summit meeting was probably 
unavoidable, but the danger would be greater if it occurred and led 


only to a test suspension agreement, 


Mr. Quarles said that he was skeptical that the United States 
would get any cold war gain from stating willingmess to agree to 
test suspension on condition of adequate inspection. He thought 
that the United States faced a basic dilemma, We cannot escape 
from our responsibility to maintain adequate devastating striking 
forces in the face of Soviet power--until a fundamental solution 
is reached embracing inspection and world order, What we should 
say at a summit meeting is that we will take any step which will 
make progress toward such a fundamental solution. Mr. Killian . 
remarked that inspection of a nuclear test suspension would be a 
step toward such a solution. 


General Gruenther commented that the recent United Nations 
Security Council meeting was a defeat for the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Dulles said that we handled the meeting well, but that the Soviet 
Union certainly had expected the result, They took this step as 
the kick-off of an intensive propaganda campaign. Ehrushchev has 
referred since to the danger of American bombers in his latest 
letter, Now the satellite governments are sending protest notes, 


Mr. Dulles said that it appeared the right course of action 
. would be for the United States to take action now on the muclear 
test matter--perhaps by announcing readiness to stop nuclear tests 
for 12, 18 or 24 months, We would resume testing if an effective | 
inspection system was not operating by the end of the period. He 
asked the reactions of the advisors. 


Mr. Lovett said that he would favor this move if it would 
reduce the prospects of a summit meeting. Mr. McCloy agreed; he 
felt that in this way we could avoid jeopardizing our postion on 
Central Burope at a summit meeting. General Gruenther expressed 
concern at the unilateral element, It would be hard for us to 
resume testing once we stupped, and accordingly the precise way 


; 
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in which the announcement was put would be very important. 

Mr. Dulles said that of course the United Kingdom would have to 

join in such a statement. As for the manner of putting it there 
could be a call for several stages: an initial agreement on an 

inspected suspension, a check point after a year on progress in 

installing the inspection system, and then the full operation of 


the inspection system, General Gruenther said that this kind of ° 


approach would meet his concern, 


General Smith said that he favored such a move, but thought 
that we should not delude ourselves that the Soviet Union will . 
accept adequate inspection, Admiral Strauss said that he foresaw 
that we will gradually be whittled down from 70 stations to 50 
stations then 25, 10 and perhaps less, Mr. McCloy said that he 
thought even 10 stations would be worthwhile in view of the 
political gain of Soviet acceptance of inspection. 


Mr. Dulles thanked the acvisors for joinitg him and giving 
him the benefit of their counsel, : 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
Washington 25, D.C. 





30 April 1958 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject: Nuclear Testing (U). 


1. Reference is made to the memorandum by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, dated 13 March 1958, subject as above, and to the 
memorandum by the Deputy Secretary of Defense for the Ad Hoc 
Panel on Nuclear Test Cessation, dated 21 March 1958, subject: 
"The Effects of Total Suspension or Cessation of Nuclear 


Testing." 


2. In these remoranda the effect of a cessation of nuclear 





testing on the United States relative to the UYSSR was analyzed. 
Based on this analysis these memoranda reflected the belief that, 
unless considered only as a part of a larger disarmament pro- 
posal to incluce suspension in the production of weapons and 
weapons material and an effective inspection system the over-all 
long-range effects of a test cessation will be to the distinct 


Gisadvantage of the United States. In view of recent increased 


pressures for the cessation of tests the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


UT UOTZCOTIGhNd 203 potjstssetoog, 


consider a reiteration and amplification of their views on this | 
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subject necessary. 


3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that an adequate mili- 
tary position for the United States will not be attained until 


there is available a complete spectrum of weapons compatible 





with modern delivery systems, which will make it possible to 
apply selectively adequate force against any threat. Among the 
programs of weapon Gevelopment for which future testing will be 


essential in order to provide this flexibility are: 
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a. Small, low-yield, highly mobile weapons for tactical 
and ASW uses. 

b. Modern, light-weight, and instantly reacy weapons of 
sophisticated design for use against hostile aircraft. 

c. Warheads for anti-missile use. 

Gc. Deterrent and retaliatory weapons, including warheads 
for second generation IR5SM, ICBM and FSM missiles. 


e. A family of clean weapons. 


4, The HARDTACK test series now underway, including the 
scheduled firing at Johnston Island prior to 1 September, is 
vital to the defense of the United States. Certain key shots, 
particularly those essential to the design anc operational 
employment of the anti-missile missile, are crusiai in the 
weapons development program. As past tests bear out, it 
cannot be presumed that this test series will be a total 
success or will in fact provide all of the much needed answers 
for presently foreseen military applications. Even if the 
HARDTACK tests are a@ complete success, there will be a con- 
tinuing requirement for additional testing. Cessation of 
testing by us at any time in the foreseeable future would freeze 
our weapons research at a point far short of the objectives 
cited above. Moreover, if the USSR continued testing on a 
clandestine basis, both offensive and defensive weapons in our 
stockpile could quickly become obsolete. Further, it is 
believed that the matter of parity with, or supremacy over, the 
USSR may have been accorded undue emphasis in past considera- 
tions of test cessation. t is fallacious to assume that a 
present superiority in either numbers or types of atomic 
weapons would be maintained or that numerical superiority 
would in itself provide the free world with the capability to 


cope with all future situations. 
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5. In light of the above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff wish 
to emphasize their great concern over the numerous proposals 
for cessation of weapons tests, especially when this cessation 
is divorced from a larger disarmament proposal which would 
provide also for complete suspension of the production of 
weapons and weapons materials, keyed to an effective system 


of inspection and verification. 
6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff request that you convey these 


views to the President. 


Por the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


/S/ WN. FP. TAINING, 
Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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SHURSDAY 
May 1, 1958 
11:47 a.m. 
TELEPHONE CALL FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Tne Pres finished the Sec's memo re Sat and does 


stated about the enactment of the law - 


-_ 
, 
cr 
da) 
‘ 
e 
“+ 
“ 
= 
cr 
~ 


unless we have a law. The Sec 48s not sure about that. 


The Sec did not have in mind doing anything for a month 
or more until we know what is happening and the Sec thinks 


we should have a meeting with Strauss and Quarles who do 
t agree. The Pres is concerned re moral isolation. The 

Sec said by the end of the tests we will be unless we 

accompany it with some declaration. Don't think we need 


Pres said if we do anything 


® 


do it before June or July. 
efore Congress acts we will stop them from acting. The 
Pres said Congress this year is causing more trouble than 
gre/previous four The Sec thinks we can get the legisla- 
tion through if we agree within 50 cays they pass a con- 
current resolution opposing it - they would think we won't 
carry it through then. Everybody is in agreement except 
the Dept of Justice. Tnis has happened before. If it lies 
before Congress for 30 days Congress will express its views 
ind it is highly unlikely within 30 days.... Tne Pres said 
a concurrent resolution is bad - he can veto a joint res. 
This other takes 2/3s. The Pres tninks it would go through 
better if Strauss were not so atszk disliked, The Sec 

does not think we can get it without the concurrent resolu- 


tion or some control by Congress, - over cach specific 


A172 
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May 2, 1958 
SECRET 


S/S: 


There follows, for limited distribution, an excerpt from 


a conversation between the President and the Secretary on 
May 2: 


"I said that I thought that as soon as I returned we 
should have a meeting and try and shape up our presenta- 
tion on possible suspension of testing of nuclear weapons. 
The President inquired again about the status of the 
legislation, I explained the question of allowing agree- 
ments to be ineffective if within 30 days there was an 
adverse concurrent resolution, The President said that 
he felt while in general there was a duty to prevent any 

> legislative encroachments, he recognized that this was 
® legitimate case for an exception and authorized an 
Mr, Herter to inform the Attorney General accordingly, 


I said that the propownl had been concurred in by Defense 
and AEC, * 


D, E, Boster 
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Info . > 
TO: Secretary of State ? 
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NO: 1259, MAY 2, 5 PM A = 
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G PRIORITY 
SP 
Cc RE US POSITION ON FALLOUT 
Ww 
L SUGGEST DEPARTMENT GIVE CONSIDERATION TO BASIC CHANGE IN US 
10 PUBLIC POSTURE RE HAZARDS OF FALLOUT. AS SEEN FROM HERE US 
as POLICY OF ALWAYS BELITTLING HAZARDS IN PUBLIC PRONOUNCEMENTS 


HAS MADE IT POSSIBLE FOR SOVIETS TO CAST US AS THE 





o . Prusnsey 09 jen 
rm M4aB2E S/tiss*’ooz 





ma APOLOGIST FOR FALLOUT, AND THEREBY TO TURN EXCLUSIVELY AGAINST 
EUR US WORLD'S INCREASING CONCERN RE THESE HAZARDS. PRESENT | 
NEA SITUATION WITH SOVIETS HAVING COMPLETED TEST SERIES AND OURS - 
ARA JUST BEGINNING ENHANCES THEIR OPPORTUNITY PROMOTE THIS DEVELOP- 2 P 
FE MENT, WHICH MIGHT LEAD TO STRIOUS ANTI-AMERICAN TREND WORLD 59 
P PUBLIC OPINION. IN CARBON-!14 THEY EVEN HAVE PROPAGANDA 76 
vOoP ANSWER TO CLEAN BOMB. + 
IRC 42 
DCL DESPITE COMBINATION FACTORS UNFAVORABLE TO US IN PRESENT ae 
SITUATION, AND REGARDLESS US POSITION ON TESTING ITSELF, $e 
OCB HOWEVER, BELIEVE THERE WOULD BE DISTINCT ADVANTAGES IN i 
USIA COURAGEOUS CHANGE TO FULL AND FRANK EXPOSURE FALLOUT HAZAROS 3 OP os 
CIA CONSISTENT WITH UN RADIATION COMMITTEE REPORT. OUR » oF}: a 
OSD REPEATED BELITTLING OF FALLOUT HAZARD APPEARS DECREASINGLY . y 7 ¢ 14 
EFFECTIVE WITH PUBLIC OPINION, AND LOSING JS RESPECT: OF 7 5 1 ch 
, INFORMED PEOPLE. CONVINCING POSTURE OF CAND '6 ie 5.5 
WILL REAFFIRM THAT AMERICA STANDS FOR TRUTH AND HUMAME oe 
CONS IDERATION. MAY~ «3 } a5 
= ae 
2 MOREOVER, BELIEVE WE MUST CONSIDER LONG-RANGE POSSIBIL ary! NE 25 
3 SOVIETS HAVE NOT REALLY STOPPED TESTING AND THAT Iwi aecount 3 c | 


wy WHEN WE OPPOSE TESTING AND THEY CONTINUE, TAKING INTO ACCOUNT 
PROBABLE RELATIVE LEVELS AND RATES OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

C DEVELOPMENT (WE AHEAD AND THEY CATCHING UP), AND FACT OUR at 

5 MORE RESPONSIVE TO PEOPLE. d 
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-2- 1259, MAY 2, 5 PM FROM NEW YORK 


TO CARRY OUT ABOVE SUGGESTION, IMMEDIATE START COULD BE MADE 

BY OFFICIAL STATEMENTS INTERPRETING FULLY FOR LAYMAN NATURE AND 
DEGREE GENETIC AND OTHER EFFECTS RADIATION BASED ON REPORTS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY SCIENCES AND RADIATION COMMITTEE. ATTITUDE 
DISPLAYED THESE STATEMENTS SHOULD DEPLORE ANY DAMAGE CAUSED 
PEOPLE OF WORLD AND FUTURE GENERATIONS, AND SHOw DESIRE 

GIVE BALANCED INTERPRETATION IN TERMS MEANINGFUL TO AVERAGE 


MAN. BELIEVE DISMISSAL AS “NEGLIGIBLE” HAS BECOME COUNTER- 
PRO Wil Tive . 


ADDITIONAL HELPFUL STEP WOULD BE PROMPT AND REGULAR PUBLICATION 
WORLDWIDE FALLOUT DATA. UNDERSTAND US IN BEST POSITION DO 

THIS. SINCE WIDESPREAD IRRATIONAL FEAR PARTLY BASED ON LACK 

OF FACTUAL INFORMATION, BELIEVE PUTTING MATTER ON ROUTE BASIS OF 
COMMON KNOWLEDGE WOULD DISPEL HONEST FEAR AND DEFEAT ALARMISTS. 


BELIEVE US CAN GAIN MUCH BY FULLY BACKING UP RADIATION COMMITTEE 
AND SCIENTIFIC CONCLUSIONS IN ITS REPORT, THEREBY SHOWING 

OUR RESPECT FOR SCIENTIFIC TRUTH AND AT SAME TIME PUTTING WHOLE 
ISSUE IN REASONABLE PERSPECTIVE. 


BOLIEVE TIMING THESE STEPS URGENT IN VIEW JULY RELEASE REPORT, 


OBSERVATION NUCLEAR TEST, AND FORTHCOMING DEBATES RADIATION, P 
TESTING, AND DISARMAMENT ISSUES. 
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10s FROM: -NEW YORK 
Info 
_ TO: Secretary of State 
NO: 1283, “AY 8, & P™ 
ss 
CG 
SP PRIOR| TY 
c 
- RE. MYTEL 1277 
INR ONE OF PRINCIPAL GAINS WE WADE FROM SC DEBATE OF ARCTIC IN. 7 
SSA ss SPECTION ZONE WAS WAY DEBATE DRAVATIZED DIFFERENCE BETWEEN parr 
H OUR WILLINGNESS TO OPEN OUR TERRITORY FOR INSPECTION AND FLAT 
oun SOVIET REFUSA 
Aga WAKING THIS CONTRAST CLEAR BROUGHT QUT SHARPLY PRINCIPAL = 
rE REASON WeY WE KEEP CUR DEFENSES AT THEIR PRESENT LEVEL, ; 
SEWC ~ el Fat 
P Ou DEFENSE MEASURES ARE PRINCIPAL PROPAGANDA TARGETS USED ei 
UOP BY COMVYUNISTS TO UNDERMINE OUR POPULARITY IN WORLD, POPULARITY ~ t 
: AFFECTS TENURE OF OUR BASES AVONG OTHER THINGS AND THEREFORE aA | 
IRC S AN IMPORTANT MILITARY FACTOR, ' 
w 
10P WE MUST THEREFORE wAKE EVERY EFFORT TO MAKE SURE NON. " pe." 
OCB COMMUNIST WORLD UNDERSTANDS OUR REASONS FOR CONTINUING TO BE t es 
CIA ._- SUSPICIOUS OF SOVIET INTENTIONS AND THUS OUR REASONS FOR KEEPING be 
2 OUR DEFENSES. z bea 
EXPERIENCE IN SC SHOWS THAT WHEN OUR OPENNESS 1S COMPARED ) 
WITH THEIR SECRECY WE GAIN DECISIVELY, THIS IS THE POINT vE ‘aanned 
BEEN TRYING TO MAKE WHEN WE INS/STED ON INSPECTED DISARMA th 
BUT THE POINT |S NOT OFTEN WADE WITH ENOUGH CLARITY TO MAKER @79 (n 
THE MAN IN THE STREET UNDERSTAND IT, WE OUGHT TO BE STAT! : Ne _— 
iT OVER AND OVER AGAIN BECAUSE IT IS A POINT ON WHICH THEY ape 
FUNDAMENTALLY WEAK AND WE ARE FUNDAMENTALLY STRONG, ee 
: 
* ~ Sas - - a ‘ ; > , E i 7 nd 
WE CAN BU!LD ON WHAT WE ACHIEVED IN SC LAST WEEK BY FOLLOW! be 
UP WITH THEME OF COMMUNIST SECRECY VERSUS OUR OPENNESS, a) aes 
UNLESS “UNCLASSIFIED” PS 
senna SECRET REPRODUCTION FROM THIS F 
RECORD COPY © This copy must-e-etuened-+e-d¢i-d-eomtenddiles with not O0Ph ir BROHUATIen « 
. ' ars 2029 
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5 NO g'U_ MAY UM, | r 
M6 
c 
N 
= RE UN REFORT ON EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION o 
~ ‘e) 
- IN OUR OPINION COMPREHENSIVE REPORT OF UN SCIENTIFIC Com- : 
erp MITTEE ON EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION LIKELY TO GIVE FURTHER a 
“Ey MPETUS OPPOSITION TO NUCLEAR TESTS ON HEALTH AND MEDICAL GROUNDS, os 
AR GENERATING FURTHER POLITICAL DIFFICULTY FOR US ON TEUTING ISSUE. a= 0 
PE ~ - 
PX 2. «WE THINK THIS WILL BE CASE IN SPITE OF FACT REPORT SHOWS vi ay, 
HEALTH HAZARDS FROM TESTING ARE STATISTICALLY ONLY FRACTION OF = 
HAZARDS FROM MEDICAL AND NATURAL SOURCES. IT SEEMS TO U dr ® o : 
NUMEROUS DELETERIOUS EFFECTS FROM RADIATION, WHICH IS MAIN Ul oe. | 
JBJECT OF THE REPORT, WILL KEAVILY OUTWEIGH THIS FACT IN UJ He. 
PUBLIC MIND AND THAT THERE WILL BE OPPOSITION TO ANY DANGERS 5 8 
FROM TESTS, NO MATTER HOw SMALL. o> 
rh 
3. WE RECOGNIZE FEW OF FACTS CONTAINED ARE aut ia NEW AND a 
m2 THAT MANY OF JHEM ACTUALLY STEM FROM REPORT US NATIONAL ACADEMY o& 
r\ OF SCIENCE. BUT UN REPORT INEVITABLY DOES NOT HAVE QUALIFICA- | §e 
mgTIONS RE SECURITY OF WEST INCLUDED IN ACADEMY REPORT. FURTHERMORE - S 
, FUN IMPRINT OF NEW STUDY WILL GIVE IT WORLD-WIDE ATTENTION AND ® F. 
MPSANCTION, DIRECTING OFFICIAL OPINION MORI STRONGLY TO PROBLEM nD 
THAN BEFORE. oe 
2S 
) | a al aan _ . ) © 
,]4. EXAMPLES OF MATERIAL INCLUDED IN REPORT WHICH WE THINK = a 
3 | }MAY CAUSE PUBLIC REACTION FOLLOW. WE ARE AFRAID THIS MATERIAL 
g® JWILL BF TAKEN OUT OF CONTEXT AND USCD WITHOUT QUALIFICATIONS 
3 XY] INCLUDED IN REPORT. IT MAY THEREFORE BE GIVEN GREAT ‘EMPHASIS . 
% BY PRESS OR, FOR POLITICAL REASONS, BY OTHER COUNTRIES: se 
~~ 
3 } A. RICE EATERS (f.G. ASIANS) MAY GET FIVE TIMES AS GREAT ; 
PERMANENT inteeeineaiemermmeasnaeh UNLESS “UNCLASSIFIED ' 
“RECORD COPY ¢ This copy must be returned dQ RM/R central file 8 with nota REERORY GT th FRO all> | 4 
ar . Sol aaah 
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-2- 1310, MAY 14, 7 PM FROM NEW YORK ; o. 
: y 
" _—— ae _— —— ose . oar ~= ——— 
A MARROW Jo JP Ney A |ON THAN MILK DRINKERS (E.G. AMERICANS » - 
NO TISH). 
- CHILDREN, FOETUSES AND EMBRYOS oo PROBABLY PARTICULARLY 
SUSCEPTIBLE TO RADIATION AND ESPECIALLY TO RADIATION-PRODUCED 
<UKEMIA AND BONE TUMOR. 
C. INCREASED RADIATION MAY NEGATIVELY AFFECT INTELLIGENCE LEVEL 
AND t SP AI 
D. EVEN ALLEST AMOUNTS OF RADIATION ARE LIABLE TO CAUSE 
DELETERIOUS GENETIC, AND FERHAPS ALSO SOMATIC EFFECTS. 


E. BECAUSE OF DELAY WITH WHICH SOMATIC AND GENETIC EFFECTS 
MAY APPEAR, FULL EXTENT OF DAMAGE IS NOT IMMEDIATELY APPARENT. 





NTAL RADIATION COULD EVENTUALLY %. 


Pe 2 ‘ LC ; be ¥ ONMEN 
CAUSE APPRECIA DAMAGE 7O LARGE POPULATIONS BEFORE DAMAGE 
COULD 6&6 L <0 £45 DUt TO RADIATION. 


O = 30,000 CASES OF | 
ID 1,000 - 120,000 

ST Pore IANTAGEOUS AS- 
ATIVE FIGURES IN CURRENT 


q) 


SULT IN 2, 
° TUMORS 
MA JOR GE Ne | r OE ; 1 =)" Ver AR UNDER M 


00 
At 
a“, 
Vv 
SUMPTIONS MADE IN REPORT (ON BASIS TENT 





5+ WE UNDERSTAND (DEPTEL 759) DEPT FEELS BELGIAN ORAFT PARA 
FOR CONCLUSION (PARA 54, PREVIOUSLY 45) BEST OBTAINASLE UNDER 
CIRCUMSTANCE TEE WE SHOULD BE PREPARED, HOWEVER, 
FOR PROBABILITY THAT CONCLUSION BY SAYING "CESSATION OF CON- a 
INATIIN OF E iT BY EXPLOS! N OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
S ONE OF STEPS THAT WOULD) ACT TO BENEFIT OF HUMAN HEALTH" - &f 
TSIDE UN AS CALLING FOR TEST SuS- 


1 FOR MEDICAL AND HEALTH REASONS. 
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A Q ‘ DATE: 
( DK P May 15, 1958 
Te 

Reply to Khrushchev letter of May 9 on Technical Telks 


The Secretary of State 
Sir Harold Caccia, British Ambassador e* 
Mr. Roper, First Secretary, British Embassy 


Mr. Kohler, EUR 4) 
Mr. Farley, S/AE th 
aif 
S/S, G, C, S/AE, S/P, BUR (2), EE, RA, 10, F 


EUR Working Group 
Amembassy London 
- Moscow 
° Paris 
USRO 


The British Ambassador called at the Secretary's request. 


The Secretary handed the Ambassador copies of the proposed 
US reply to Khrushchev's letter of May 9 agreeing to technical 
studies of the methods of detecting violations of a possible 
test cessation agreement. 


After reading the draft letter Ambassador Caccia said that 
his government had two points of interest in the Khrushchev 
letter. First, they did not want to seem to be dragging their 
feet and thus give the Soviets a propaganda advantage. On 
the other hand they wanted to know what we would say and would 
like to get together with US experts before meeting with the 
Russians. 


The Secretary referred to the discussion he had had on 
this subject with British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd at 
Copenhagen on May 6, 1958. He said that Selwyn Lloyd had 
thought perhaps a af stinction could be made between testing 
of small bombs and those of a megaton or more. The Secretary 
had then suggested the possibility that the termination of 
atomic testing might be approached in two phases. Detection 
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of megaton explosions would be relatively easy. Smaller 
weapons required more refined and elaborate methocés of detec- 
tion and this might be developed in the second phase. Thus 
there would be more time for the testine of smaller weapons. 
The Secretary said he had mentioned this ides to Pr, Killian 
whose preliminary reaction was that come such gradual approach 
might be practical. 


The Secretary agreed with the Ambassador that we should 
concert our views on the subject. ‘hile ea meeting with the 
Soviets should be definitely scientific end technical in 
nature, the experts should of course not be left without 
guidance of experienced nolitical advisers. In this connection 
he cited the experience of the Japanese trade negotiations 
with the Chinese Communists in which the Japanese trade 
experts had innocently agreed that the Chinese Communist 
trade representatives in Japan should be allowed to fly 
their flag. This ha4 led to #11 kinds of complications. 

The proposed technical talks on methods of detecting tests 
would be full of political booby trap:, e.g., the prdblen 

of placing control installations possidly in Communist China 
or Russian attempts to have such installations placed on 
Taiwan or in Vietnam. Certainly the heed of the delegation 
should be technical, but must have conpetent political 
guidance, 


The Secretary then went on to say that he thought it - 

+ imperative that we should reply quickly, mentioning in this 
connection that the US draft had been acted upon rapidly 
following his own return to Washington and had been eprroved 
by the President, Defense Secretary McElroy, Atomic Energy 
Director Strauss, and Dr. Killian. Following Pritish aeree- 
ment we would pronose to edvise the French end the Canadians 
of our plans snd then lay the matter before the North 

tlantic Council. 


Azbaesador Csecis said he felt the Cenadiens vould te 
quite agreeable though he feared that the French vould be 
sensitive on the svbject. In this connection he referred to a 
conversation of UN Secretury General Rormarsekjold with the 
Russian UN Ambassador. Sobolev had interpreted the Khrushchev 
letter as meaning bilateral US-UK talks which Mr. Hamrerskjold 
hed said would be completely unacceptable. If the talks were 
to be convened within three weeks the Ambassador thought US 
and UK experts should be brought together almost inmediately, 
probably next week. It would be useful, he said, to have an 
early indication of our thinking. In this connection 
Mr. Farley said that he would try to get the Killian study on 
the subject to the British tomorrow and follow up later with 
a fuller statement. 
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Ambassador Caccia remarked that action regardingea . cs 
test suspension from the British point of view would be ea 
cependent upon the fate of the amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act. The Secretary recognized that while it would be 
clearly stated that these technical talks were undertaken 
without any political commitment, obviously we would be 
engaged in a course which would inevitably bring us closer to 
suspension of tests. The Secretary then drew the Ambassador's 
attention to Mr. Khrushchev's reference to the Arctic as 

| being the shortest route for missiles between the USSR and ' 
i ~ the USA. He felt this was a foolish slip on the part of the — 
Russians of which we might be able to take advantage. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE — 


SECRET ' - 
. Memorandum of Conversation , 39 F 7 
2, gq > DATE: 
a May 18, 1958 


SuaECT’ Reply to Khrushchev Letter of May 9 


J 
f ii 
PART TS: } 
ieee The Secretary of State 

Sir Harold Caceia, British Azbassador 

Lord Hood, British Minster, 


John Roper First Secretary, British Eabassy 
Foy Dd. onfer, EUR 
COPIES TO: Philip Farley, S/ AB 


§/8(2), 9, BUR(2), C, EUR Working Group, RA, BNA, EB ,FE,S/P,1 
Ametbassies:Lopdos, ¥ scow 


, Ottawa, Paris 
Peris for USRO 





. 
~ 
2s 

ore ee tee6 3 x 
The British Anbascadér called ot the Secretary's request Fo 
at his home at %:30 p.a. ~ 2 
» 
The Secretary handed Sir Harold the revised draft reply 5 as 
, to the Khrushchev letter of May 9. After reading the draft, > 
with apparent approval, the Anbassador said he supposed we © an 
wanted it submitted to the British Government as rapily as co 
possible. The Secretary confirmed this, adding that he hoped pe 
we could receive their views tomorrow. Tho Secretary indicated a 
that we were open-mindea ebout including Canada in the draft. "oc 
The Arbassaldor sugcested that the craft be put up to the Cy. 
Canadians with their names specifically mentioned; they could =o 
then indicate what they wented. In response to the ssador's 5° 
inquiry, the Secretary confirmed that we contemplated putting & 5 
the letter to the French and the Canadians first, before "i 
submitting it to the North Atlantic Council. Y = 
al 
The Ambassador observed that the words "at least partially” k 


in the a7 pevegress met the British Government's first 

point, and that the new formula removed the danger of affronting 
the French. In this connection he observed that it looked like 
it would be deQaulle anyway and that in France it would be said 
that we pushed the French inte it. The Secretary said that in 
view of developments in France it would be too dangerous to 
appear to exclude the French at this tins. 


70517 —— 
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The Secretary went on to say that we recognize that the 
new formulas involves some risks. ‘Wa could expect thet the 
Soviets would designate technicians from East Germany, 
Communist China, 'fungarye-indeed from practically every 
objectioneble ares from our point of view. He said, however, 
that he hac discusse2d the problem with the President and we 
were disposed to accept such designations provided the 
individuals were competent experts. Hovwever;-the Secretary 
feared-he-hat- spoiled-Assistant-Secretary Robertson's -Suntey 
by—informing. hin of .the proposed reply. 


In conclusion, Sir Harold commented that he thonght the 
new formula was very good osychologicalily and that 4t would 
give us an advanteve with pudlie opinion, especially in the 
U.K. Fe ssid he would «ive the Secretary the British 
Governmeni’s views as soon as possible. 
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Y" May 30, 1958 
aE BADE hol | ¢ ry pot ee et By 
eer eee eq er eae geay—e o> Eyes sae eco sand 
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Tho Prosident telephoned me this morning in cormection 
with e letter to hat foot received from Prine Pinister MeMillan 
conerrniry the exchango of infermation on stele woapons which , 
has just been approved ‘n cemitte: «n tw il. Ho sxld tint 
any asroormnt weiler the bil) will have to be laid befare 
Coryxess far WU doys tito yoar art @ cys Cereafter bofo~ ; 

t can beecss on ra*tive. In that con, w will haw to do sono 
fast wake. i 


I gaid I had talked to Aimiral Strouse ani we ticink we can. 
step up oo tim table wery mitorially. Wo howadraftreply ~~: 
to Nieltilian which w will pet to tw President before he less 
at 17:15 stati-., in effect, that we will lm in a position to 
havo preliminary ciscuszslamw vith «louwlon wien he srrives next 
Wecnosday, ar! sto-tly Grreaftor 1111 to {na position to con 
tamiicatc with hin a'yw* a tire for Un Yan of amorts to core 
over, Tio Preetiicn® mid bo rytit tnt, motes! of airing at 
Uw list of July, w simul cet it done ly tie 15th of Jue or vo 
my cot in troudlo. I tol hin the only thing wo had to be care~ 
ful of was not to ict word pot out that we hod bere norctiations 
bafore Congress has co-pleto! action, 


Two draft reply to Meltlian wor telephoned to the “nite | 
House am) the Procliicn® called back at 12:05 pon. to aay It wos 
all ri-lit with the accoytion of tho first senterce of the coound 
paragraph, wirich he sucrested be chee! to rood: ° 4 4 4 tho 
dinewssiano ly tn ccorts em in fect process quickly * ~ * ." 
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720.56 (1fe-es& — 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION ~ 


Date: June 6, 1958 





SUBJECT: Meeting with U.S. Experts for Geneva Technical Talks 
on Nuclear Test Detection 


re 
PARTICIPANTS: = ) 
Dr. James B. Fisk ( 


Dr. Ernest O,. Lawrence 
Dr. Robert Bacher 

Mr. Spurgeon Xeeny 
The Secretary 


S/AE eo Mr. Farley 
S/AE - Mr. Spiers 
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Dr. Fisk, who called at his request, introduced Drs, Lawrence and 
Bacher, who had been designated to serve as U.S. experts at the proposed 
Geneva technical talks on muclear test detection, and outlined some of the 
preliminary work that the experts had been coing in preparation for the talks. 


= 


Tne Secretary emphasized to the group the importance which he and the 
President attached to the work the experts were to do in Geneva, He ex- 
pressed gratification that men of their caliber were willing to undertake 
this assignment. He stressed also that he saw the group's mission as being 
purely technical in character: the purpose of the meeting would not be to 
reach political conclusions or to detertine whether a given system with a 
specific level of capability would be sufficient. These decisions would be 
reached in Washington, on a political level, but the work done by the 
scientists and their views on the technical issues involved would weigh, 
heavily as considerations. We had no idea, of course, whether the USSR} 
would approach the meeting with serious purpose, or whether they would be 
willing to accept the insrection which we thought, at minimm, was neces- 
sary. The Secretary did not feel that a technically perfect system would be 
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necessary, and that a lesser system which created an unacceptable risk for 


Dr. Fisk 





the USSR in uniertaking violations might be adequate. 
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Dr, Fisk gave the Secretary a copy of the draft outline of points e 
to be covered in the talks (attached) which he hoped the Department of ° 
State would be willing to send to the USSR to put them on notice about 
the extent of our preparations and to increase the possibility of having 
the Soviet experts similarly prepared. In response to the Secretary's 
question, Mr. Farley said that he thought the suggested procedure was 
a@ good one. 7 
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CONFIDE TIAL 





Technical Factors Which our Delezation Considers 
Relevant to a Discussion 
of 
Monitoring a Nuclear Test Suspension 








I. 
A, Detection and identification by techniques and procedures, including: 


1. Acoustic 

2. Seismic 

3- Electro-n magnetic 

4&4. Nuclear (air samples, groux! samples) 
S. Visible light (high alt.) 

6. Mobile inspection teams 


tr! 


e In physical environments: 


1. On earth's yore and at low altitudes 
Ze At very high titudes 
3. Underground, pa underwater 








C. for yields of: 


1. less than 1 KT 
2e i to l0 kT 

3- 10 to 100 KT 
4. above 100 ET 


ro 
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D. Carried out in locations including: 


2. US (continental North America) 
3. Pacific an¢t Australia 

4. Arctic and Antarctic 

S. Far East 

6. Southern Hemisphere oceans 

7. Africas and South America 


Il, Some special questions to be considered: 
A, Are there methods of evasion; e.g. can a 50 KT test (underground) be 
made to look like 10 KT? 1 ET? 


B, Possible interference with detection systems; e.g. introduction of 
excessive noise in seismic systems; 





‘rT * 


C. Need for additional information in such areas as: 
i. Otserved seismic effect vs yield in underground tests; 
ii. Variations in seismic coupling between a nuclear explosion 

and various undergrourmi! environments. pe 
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Test Vetection Discussions. 
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Aduiral Lewis Strauss, Chairman, Atomic Enersy Comission 
PARTICIPANTS: Ur. vanes 3, Fisk 
Ur, Robert *. Pacher 
Ur. Ernerct O, Lawronce . 
r. Spurve Keeny ~ 
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Dur the cOurse of a backprrounc briefing on the preparations Ui 
ronosed eva tmuclear test detection discussions, Dr. Lawrence W 
t Piairal otrauss that they stronzly felt the need for sone under- 
~ e , . ‘ ‘- ™ 
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ain data on seisnic coupling. Admiral Strauss notved 

, : LS were currently being made at th 

wmier si and that he thought these could be speeded up. He would, 
" ; this oral request, undertake to facilitate such shots, 

a) tter during the course of the next week fron 

r. Fisk. it was penerally acreed that several underground shots of 

7 ida wore r to obtain a picture of the 
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Prire Minister's lutter of June 11 (pouched Exbassy yesterday): ' 
ewe 13 Dear Narold: j 
Ltn to7/ Your letter of June 11 raises two points which 
a. L 
caic up LL. cur diicvssiorns in Washirgton with respect to the nuclear S .-* 
SCSt Prchilam., oO F 
: . ae) 
C.. the first, the roceible variants in types of explosions which Ol “4 : 
. oO | © s 
L ht t pted from a suspension of nuclesr tests, = ’ 2 
; s+ i 5 A 
I cerecd thrt thi. ic ome of the qvertions which should be thorcughly ~s a 
oOo = ~ 
considered in working cut our ultimate policy on nuclear test suspension, | ~~ A bh. 
he 1 ~ a= oo. 
Cened _ ; . ni re) ~- 
— we hope to be able to appreach you shortly on this as well as other Ws. ol = 4 
On 6) 4 0 
; ** “ : ¢ ‘ " * @ . me 
Lcortorent setters, «si the question you mertion should be one of thoce So 
i 
‘ - _ _ ™ » - > * ,i* ad 
@loevercd, Meeteet coboetinntieetalinsedoiekxikusctias My cwn , x 7 
- ij 
Vite . b © c 
’ view is thot ve should not rescly Cecisions about this satter before the ; cw. 
/\ \) r 3 0 
. ' o 
Guneve techniccl talks. The information developed there will probably 9S } o 
: oO _— 
a O 
cllcow uc te tebe & elsser look at this problem in the light of the Soviet 8 I n> 
| . G co 
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Capabilities by Fourth Countries: Likelihood and Consequences” 


Annex to NIE 100-2-58 Washington, July 1, 1958. 
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(Source: Department of State, INR Files. Secret; Restricted Data: 


Limited Distribution. 4 pages of source text not declassified. | 
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Dear Dr. Killian: 


Cme of the most importact espects of disarmament! negotiations 
ie the question of measures to detect aad discourage surprise attack. 
This aspect of disarmament is one on which the Soviet Usion may 
be willing to enter into serious negotiations. 





Several preliminary studies have been done for the Government 
in the past three years concerning inspection methods to be applied 
withia any surprise attack gones. None of these, however, bas / 
adequately treated the problem of specific inspection and control 
systems designed to minimize the possibility of surprise attack, 
nor has any taken into account missiles capabilities. kt would | 
therefore be most helpful if the Science Advisory Committees could | ge] 
explore in a preliminary way some of the general facets of the 
surprise attack preblem, with particular reference to ite scientific 9 


oT3eTrow ubtez04 
2230 wn 


and techoical aspects. 


To" 
~~ * 
4 

t 
an 


What I have te mind is an examination of the ways of obtaining, hh. 
through am international agreement, significant enhancement of 9 
early warning abilities and capability to detect preparations for 
a major surprise attack, as well as reduce the chances of accidental 
war, both ta the current period and io subsequent years when 
strategic miseiles would bave been developed in large numbers. 

1 should think that such etudy would endeavor to explore the question 
of just what are the critical areas of the Soviets’ military aod 
tudustrial activities, {rom the potat of view ef providing advance 
warniog of @ surprise attack, and thus what would be the most 
important objects and means of inepection and control 5 asy such 
inspection system. 


un eyy jo s 
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ut woTzZeot [and 
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In making this preliminary analysis you may wish to consider 
United States capabilities to detect a surprise attack that could be 
utilised to strengthen reliance on an agreed international inepection 
system. You may also wish to comment on the extent to which aa 


————————— ————  C 


Dr. James K. Killian, Jr. 
Special Assistant to the Presideat 
for Science and Technology, 
The White House 
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international iaspection system could meet the problems of surprise 
attack detection which the Science Advisory Committee's Technological 
Capabllities Panel raised in its February 14, 1955 report to the 
President, entitled "Meeting the Threat of Surprise Attack”. 


Oe the basis of the abowe, | would hope that you could give a 
tentative evaluation of the degree of contributions te surprise atiack 
protection which the United States would receive from imp’. mentatica 
of the various proposals fer surprise attack inspection which have 
been presented in the disarmament negotiations and/or which were 
discussed in the Second Interim Report of the Workiag Group oa 
Disarmament Policy, dated April 18, 1958. 





SV TI°d. 


If there are cther measures which have not been considered tn 
our past proposals, or measures requiring further study, Which you 
cunclude might form a basis for international agreement te lessen 
the chances of a successiul surprise attack and/or lessen the danger 
of accidental war, 1 would appreciate your including them ie your 
report. 


suoTzeTey ubtez04 
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Because of the Soviet proposal of July 2 that a conference of 
experts be convened to discuss the technical questions concerning 
surprise attack, and aleo becuase of the requirement that the United 
States be la a positica to discuss these matters with our allies io 
the very sear future, & would be most helpful if the preliminary 2 
report could be made evailable by July 51, o* earlier |: possibile. 0 


ut wot z3eoT 


I am aware that io such a short period of time analysis and 
conclusions of the Science Advisory Commitioe might be useful 
in assurming the validity of seme of our present proposals, advancing 
our preparations for possible techaical discussions with the Soviets, 
aad decidiag on further studies needed for policy decisions. 





Mr. Philip J. Farley aad members of bis staff will be 
available to assist you to any way you may wieb ta formulating and 
developing euch a study. 


Siacerely yours, j 


John Foster Dulles 
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July 10, 1958 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 


In your letter of July 3, you asked whether the President's Science 
Advisory Cormmittee could explore in a preliminary way some of the 
general facete of the Surprise Attack problem, with particular reference 
to ite scientific and technical aspects. Since receiving your letter, | 
have brought together a group af the Cammittee aad we have eagaged 
in a two-day preliminary discussion as to how the study you propose 
is to be andertaken. This discussion has resulted in a progress report 
containing several conclusions which I wish to present to you before we 
proceed with further study. 
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We would emphasize first that the Sarprise Attack problem is wholly 
different ia kind aod in magnitude {rom the problem of devising an in- 
spection system to monitor a aucisar test cessation agreement. It cannot 
be dealt with in such specific technical terme, therefore, as we have 
dealt with the current problems under discussion in Geneva. We also 
conclude that the examination of existing proposals for inspection zones ° 
will require a more general analysis, and in this general analysis some of 
the following probleme will be importaat. 
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Our early warning linee and our radar detection systems are designed 
to provide us with a few hours’ warni»g of approaching hostile aircraft. 
This time might be extended greatly by aerial tnepection of the Soviet 
territory or by appropriately-stationed observers within the Soviet Union. 
The problems tovolwed in thus extending our warning time may be more 
military and political than technical. The use of aerial inspection or 
ground observers clearly involve difficult military estimates of the result 
of any specific proposal about limited aerial inspection zones or limited 
numbers or mobility of ground observers. 
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In the event that we enter into discussions with the Soviets on the 
problem of Surprise Attack, it seems highly likely that they will raise 
the problem of the training flights by our Strategic Air Command bombers, 
particularly when these bombers are carrying nuclear weapons. If the 
U.S. delegates are to discuss such «topic, it would seem of great import - 
ance that we analyse in advance the present Fail-Safe technique and its 
possible modifications, the effects of limiting the aumbers of aircraft 
in Might at any time, and of restrictions on their Might paths. These, too, 
are predominantly military problems. 
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Ve must also expect that the proposed discussions with the Soviets 
will aot be limited to present weapoas such as manaed aircraft, but 
will encompase also long-range missiles. Their era is rapidly approach- 
ing, and consideration of them in the propesed discussions would greatly 
increase the siguificarece and value of these diecussions. 


The sise of the Soviet satellites leaves no doubt about the early 
achievement by them of miseiles of essentially unlimited range when 





C 
carrying warheads of thermeauclear sise. They can be located anywhere o 
in the USSA and still reach targets in the United States. Since this is a 
true, it is clear that in the missile era geographically limited aerial ans 
or grownd observer sones in our respective countries can provide no 2 
substantial reduction of the threat of an attack without warning, although - a 
they may have other attractive features. Tr 
It now appears that wolimited serial surveillance alone, 20 matter how a © 
elaborately retaforced by ecleatific devices, can increase warning time oF 
only to the Limit af the duration of Might of missiles, i.e., to 30 minutes mr 
for ICBM's and to 15 minutes for IRBM's. Any further increase in oy 
warning time would require quite different kiads of measures and any “ & 
discussions with the Kussians would doubtless have to examine these S ¢ 
measures. Examples of these additiessl means iaclude: (a) Devising _ 2 
of intelligence indicators fer previding strategic intelligence; (b) Ground 2» 
surveillance adequate to cope with dispersed or even mobile missile = ~ 
launchers; (c) Controle on the design, deployment, aad numbers of TF 
offensive weapons. c . 

42) 


Any further increase in warning must be based on the observation, 
not of hostile acts, but of preparations for hostilities. Examples of the | 
sorte of preparatory acts that might give indication of intention to launch 
a surprise attack include; (a) Forward deployment af long-range bombers; 
(b) Fueling and positioning of missiles in preparation for firing. It le an 
inherent limitation of observations of such action that they cannot give 
certain indication .of the intent to lagnch hostilities. At best, the observable 
acts are clear indications of a state of heightened readiness on the part af 
the observed power. It may tarn out, therefore, that no reliable system 
can be devised to provide dependable advance warning of a surprise attack 
extept in conjunction with agreed limitations on weapons sumbers or : 
deployment. Given ench agreement, the observation or detection of 
deployments or weapons production in violation of the agreement might 
furnish the kind of indicator that would be a reliable warning of attack. 
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With euch considerations as these before us, we early came to the 
conclusion tha! discussicas with the Soviets cansct loag be coafined to 
the strictly techaical aspects of surveillance. They will inevitably 
towch upon the problem of weapons coatrole, controls of deployment, etc. 
«hile there are techmical aspects te almost every part of the Sarprise 
Attack problem, U is also clear that the subject of the proposed mest - 
ing with the Soviets is of such @ sature that technical questions are 
inextricably intertwined with pelifical and military considerations. e 
We suggest that any group makiag preparatory studies for the con- Re 
fereace should recognize the impossibility of separating techaial 
questions {rom noa-technical questions. Li the Science Advisory C om- 
mittee, therefore, is to be effective te conducting the study you request, 
we must joia with competent representatives of the State Depart meat, 
the Department of Deflease, the Ceutral Intelligence Agency and other 
goverament agencies. 


If tt le agreed that we should assemble such a representative group, 
we are prepared to do so, if the President approves. An Alternative 
arrangement would be for the Department of Defense to take responsi - 
bility fer organizing it. 


Before we proceed further, therefore, | wanted to place before you 
these conclusions to make clear our own coeviction that a discvesion of 
Gurprise Attack involves many elements aod that it cannot be studied in 
a limited technical manner. We bolivve, further, that the planning for 
the proposed discussions with the Russians must we eadertakeo with 
the assumption that those diecussions will certainly lead into non-+echnical 
areas. We understacd, finally, that the functioa of this study is not to 
recommend positions to be taken by the Governmen, but solely to make 
an analysis and list the alternatives which might be useful to you in reach- 


in positions and making plans. — 


Yours sincerely, — 


J. &. Killian, Jr. 


The Honorable John Foster Dulles 
The Secretary of State 
Washiagton 25, D. C. 
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SEN: DEPARIMENT 248, REPEATED INFORMATION LONDON 51, PARIS 
57. OTTAWA 4, GENEVA 5. 


C.meva experts conference has now proceeded to point where 

“A Soviet strategy is becoming fairly obvious. Their aim is to 
i have meeting succeed, and, to this end, they have gade nuaber 
LR of important concessions which are not altogether in Soviet 
hard bargaining tradition. They have not, of course, 
surrendered on any points vitally affecting Soviet internal 
security and secrecy (nor were they really asked to by west), 
mnd conference has yet to discuss desiderata of control 
system scheme (which gay well reveal significant divergences), 
: but real clwe to final outcome appears to have been their 
B agreement to limited use of aircraft for flights to collect 
A nuclear debris. 
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1 would now assume that chances of success are sufficiently 
WY groat to make it incumbent on us to decide wheres we go from 
oR c of Soviets are clearly calculating that firal report 
greeing to feasibility of control system and giving outline 
thereof will ereate irresistible pressure on west to cave in 
“mh ecparate test ban issue. We can be sure that all stops 
will be pulled from accompanying prolonged propaganda cry 
and that number of supports for this step in free world will 
exccid all previous records. 
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; y y July 30, 1958 
) 12:50 p.m. 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH 
MR. JOHN McCONE 











Mr. McCone handed me the attached memorandum on a limited 
test moratorium and asked my views regarding it. I said that I thought 
that there should be urgent thinking along the lines of a constructive 
proposal on suspension of testing as if there were a possible outcome 
of the Geneva talk of experts, some such action was imperative. I 
said I thought it would in any event be imperative for the next General 
ssembly, particularly having regard to certain aspects of the prospective 


UN report of experts. 


Mr. McCone thought it would be very helpful for Murphy 
if he were stopping in Rome to talk with Cardinal Agaganiar 
who he thinks is better acquainted with problems in Lebanon than 
anyone else in the world. He is an Armenian and has lived in Lebanon. 
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Monday, August 4, 1958 





3:10 - General Goodpester phoned to say thet Or. Kiliien set with 
tne President today. After the meeting th: President esxei 
the General to tell CAd that we should bave a statement ready 
foliowing the present Geneva scalks on nuclear testing. The 
President suggestec we sey <rcat these nesotiations now having 

been discussed satisfactorily the U.S. is considering whet 

e'e\ sight be done in these areas to promote peace and stebility. 

siTne President thought it should have the clearence of Defense, 

A=, CLA ana Gordon Gray. CAH told the General that a paper 

had been prepared by Mr. Farley on this subject end word was 


received from the Secretary shat be epproved it. de seid it 






carrieé a covering ictter to Dr. Killian. .It was egreed thet 
at the OCS luncheon on ‘ednesday CAR would get the clearances 
General 


of the other Agencies as requested by the President. 
Goodépaster seid he would inform the President it would be taken 


up in OCB. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE UNDER mens sat OF —— 
7s/ / Warren A. Henderson 


F ; 
I read with great interest your letter of August 5, together with a ot 
staff paper proposing a suggested revision of our policy on nuclear 
testing. As you know, I have also had from John McCone a description <*, 
of the proposal under consideration by the Atomic Energy Commission ss 
for a limited test moratorium. ££ 
+ 


First of all, let me note that the recommendation that there be a 
group brought together, as suggested in your staff paper, to discuss 
the nuclear provisions of U.S. disarmament policy, is desirable. I 
would raise this point with respect to what your staff paper suggests: 
Will it not at some point be necessary to have these proposals formally 
considered by the National Security Council? Should not the procedure 


be determined by the President? 


I do not feel it possible to reach a conclusion on either the test 
cessation proposals in the State Department staff paper or in the memo- 


randum from the Atomic Energy Commission without first being clear ; 
on certain national policy objectives. I think, in other words, that the — . 


specific suggestions in regard to test cessation or a limited test agree- 
ment must be appraised in the light of national policy. 


If our national policy objective is to ease tensions or if this policy 
calls for freezing the Soviet nuclear capability at its present level or 
if our objective is to move in the direction of an agreed cessation of 
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production of nuclear -naterials, then it seems that we would tend in S 
our conclusions about nuclear test cessation to lean in the direction of ee. -y 
the State Department's paper. fe 2 

If, however, our national policy objectives provide for uninterrupted -- ? 
research and development to achieve every possible military refinement a - 
in nuclear weapons, while meeting at least partially the public clamor ,. e 
for reduction of fallout without at the same time stopping tests, then a ° 


clearly a test moratorium might take the form of that under consideration 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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2 - q 
It seems to me, then, that these basic issues must be discussed . 
in order to reach conclusions about a specific form of test moratorium. 
There are other considerations affecting the selection of a specific plan: - 


One of these is the value to the United States of having an inspection sys- 
tem in operation which would involve a massive penetration of the Iron 

Curtain and consequent benefits in intelligence and exchange of informa- 
tion. Another such consideration is whether we want to give the Russians — 
further opportunity to renounce their announced test cessation policy. 


Without guidance with respect to these matters, I would personally 
at this stage find it very difficult to take any position with regard to one 
plan in contrast with the other. 
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Personal and Ir.vate 10:00 a. m. 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 





1. We discussed the prospective meeting of the General 
Assembiy on the Near East and the President's prospective participa- 
tion. It was agreed that we would ask that the President should be 
the first speaker before credentials and like matters might be raised, 
and that if this could be arranged, the President would plan to speak 
at the opening, i.e., 10:30, Wednesday mor ing. It was agreed that 
after talking with Lodge I would phone the President. He said he 
would probably come up late in the day possibly for dinner and spend 
the night at the Waldorf. 





With respect to the speech, it was felt that it was still 
about three pages too long. It was agreed that CD Jackson would 
attempt the revision and cutting while going to New York with me and 
that he would phone the revised text down to Mrs. Whitman. I 
pointed out the desirability of getting a definitive text in time for 
translation, duplication and circulation. 


2. inoed that Bob Murzhy would probably come to New 
York and report to me there en route to Washington. 


3. I spoke of the Quemoy-Matsu situation and of the fact 
that it might be necessary to give a further warning to the Chicoms : 
about this situation. I said that during the past four years the inte- 
gration of these two islands into the Formosa-Penghu complex had 
been such that 1 doubted whether there could be an amputation without 
fatal consequences to Formosa itself. The President pointed out that 
this was not trve from a military standpoint, and I indicated my agree- 
ment with that but did say that ihe connection from a political and 
psychological standpoint had become such that I thought now it would 
be quite dangerous to sit by while the Chicoms took Quemoy and Matsu. 
I said that I had the feeling that the Communist bloc might now be pushing 
all around the perimeter to see whether our resolution was weakened 
by the Soviet possession of nuclear missiles, but I felt confident that 
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if it appeared that we were standing firm, then they would not take 
action that would risk precipitating a large-scale war. 


The President indicated that I might say something along 
these lines with reference to Quemoy and Matsu at a press conference. 


4. I said that another matter that was urgent was the 
reaching of a policy decision or nuclear testing. It seemed likely 
that there would be an agreement at Geneva and that coupled with the 
United Nations Commission Report made it urgent that we arrive at 
anew policy. I said that State was working actively with Defense and 
AEC on this subject and that I thought some split would develop which 
the President would have to resolve. The President said he was think- 
ing in terms of a total suspension except of underground tests. I said 
I thought that the Defense Department would not like this because in a 


. confined area some characteristics of the explosion could not be 


accurately estimated. The President said that he did not think that 
this should be a reason against limiting the test to underground areas. 


I suggested to General Goodpaster that he try to arrange a 
restricted meeting of those directly interested as soon as I could be 
back in Washinaton. The President said he had already asked Good- 
paster to plan for this. 


5. I said 1 received his note about George Whitney, that he 
was a good personal friend of mine andI thought highly of him. [ 
observed however tnat Mrs. Whitman had indicated his age somewhat 
exceeded the President's estimate. 


I] added however that I was not 





John ved Dulles 
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August 13, 1958 
1:14 pm. 


’? 


TELEPHONE CALL TO GOV HERTER 
The Sec said on the whole it went well) The atamsphere — 
is less tense than hethoucht it would Be. Fawzi is a Slick performer 
and made a smart conciliatory speech. The Sec said he talked with ” 
Gromyko yesterday and for the first time ‘he did not recte boiler-plate 
stuff and it looked as though he would be interested in getting something. 
Their res is pretty moderaté. If the order were reversed it would not 
be too bad. This may be thé lull before the storm and it may get worse 
but it is off to a fairly mild start with a reasonable prospect of getting 


a res most would agree on. Probably that is over-optimistic and is due 


~ * 


to the Pres' being here. "7 i , 
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H said nothing too exciting is going on there. He is going up 
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at 2 on EURATOM.® It looks as though they isoutd have two reasonable 


? 


bills if we could get them to report them out. 


5 “At 4 thére will be another discussion on cessation of atomic | 





tests.’ The Sec though H could push that along without waiting for him 
to Come back. H said the Sec has to make the decision. Someone notified 
the man in Geneva re the differences and they have expressed themselves _ 
in a telegram which'the Sed said he has not seen. H summarized if. It 

did not come from State - AEC 6r IAEA. He will’try to find out shortly, 
The Sec is concerned about the Frefch hére and‘hotices this formiulatién 


talks! about ‘parties to the agreement. Who are they? Hsaidsofarthey ° 





are talking in bilateral terms. H replied he assumes it would not include 


AZO 
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the UK unless they want'to join. ‘They agreed they would want to join. ‘ The 
Sec said as you envision it just the UK, US and USSR make an agreement to 
suspend and'the French would be ffee. H said there has been no real dis- 
cussion’ with the French. The Sec said Couve will probably be here Monday 
and it might-be useful to’talk then. H will arrange this p.m. to move on it. 
The Sec said the area would not be limited to the 3 and H said it would be - 
all the world.’ The Sec said that would require agreements with them. 

The consent of the others would be second-stage agreements. Agreed. 


The Sec said you don't know if the French will agree to set it up in the 


Sahara or the Chinese Communists - that would all be later on, The Sec 
mentioned our making a unilateral declaration and then will that be a 


treaty at first? H is not sure of it. The Sec thinks first there would be 
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an Exefcutive Agreement. The Sec mentioned again H's pushing it - if 
he gets into trouble he could come there for an hour or so if H wanted 


him to, - at the WH tomorrow or Friday. ‘The Pres said the Columbine 
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Would stand by to get him. The'Sec Said the preliminary thinking along 


* 


the lines hé has indicated should be thought through. 


s 


’ H said at NSC tomorrow Gray has questions for discussion that 


may bring on discussion re Taiwan. H said he did not see the Sec's memo 





of conv with the Pres about that. The Sec referred to what he said and added 
he does not-think what the Pres said re a statement before a press conf was | 
lis final considered opinion. H said they are drafting something to come 
here tonight for consideration and will send a copy to the WH. The Sec is 
reluctant to see it dealt with by a formal decision at NSC and H does not think 
it can be. The Sec said it is all right the way it stands. 
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pf aa OF LUNCHEON CONVERSATION 
WITH MR. ROBERT LOVETT. 








Mr. Lovett brought up the continuance of the advisory group 
on disarmament matters and asked whether it still served any useful 
purpose. He said that he was perfectly glad to carry on if it did 
serve 2 purpose. I said that while events hed taken a turn somewhat 
different from what had been aniicipated when the group was appointed 
in that there seemed no early likelihood of high-level disarmament 
talks with the Soviet Union, one could never tell what would happen, 
and I felt that both the President and I felt it a comfort to be able to 
call on the four individually or collectively and talk matters over. 

I said I did not want them to serve if they fel: they were being in any 
sense used as a cloak in respect of matters where they were not 
adequately informed. Mr. Lovett said he had no such concern, and 
indeed after the first announcement the existence of the group had 


-fTargely been ignored or forgotten by the press. He said that in view 


of what I had said he thought the group should continue in being. I 
expressed satisfaction at this. 


He said that Beedle Smith had raised the question with him 
and that Beedle had felt that the differences exhibited at the meeting 
with Macmillan were unfortunate. I said they would have been unfor- 
tunate with anybody bui Macmillan but that he was practically a member 
of the family. Lovett said he agreed. 


We talked about many other matters of a general character. 


John Foster Dulles 
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August 14, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FCR YR. GRAY 


SUBJECT: Disar=oazont Working Group Moeting 


Ths Tisernamont Working Grown mot this morning to review the State acd 
Dafenss proposals for revisica of the U.S. position regarding the suspsasioa 
of neclecr tests, a2 stated in pera. 8 of the first phase of diserzma-ont,. 


State prosented a draft (copy ettachod). Defense procsonted a revision of 
ts earlie> draztt (cony attached). AEC representatives did not attend tecause 
they wers engased in ettexpting to reach agreement on an AEC draft revisica. 


The Defensa Dapartcect has reorganized its proposal in such a way thet 

the Working Group was taable to mrzy the State and Dafensa drafts usinz 

- either brackets c> parailcl colums. Thus it will bs necessary to proer:re an 
additional paner somurising the policy €iffersncos botween the two drafts. . 


In cumery, tho major differoncos in ths proposed revisions are as follows: 


a. State rejects the Defense concept of agreeing to refrain fron 
such nuclear weapons testing es can be monitored by the agreed inspection 
system, State believes we should refrain from testing if we obtain 
agroexen* for ths installation of an "effective international systea of 
inspection", 





b. State rejects the Defensa provision (8z-(3)) which would edd 
@s a conditica to acceptance of the suspension of testing an egreexsat 
to csoperate in the desimn of an effective international inspoction 
systen to monitor the cosaaticn of tho product of ruclear materials 
for weapons purposes, exd to seek ayreenzent on installetion ani 
operation of such a system. State talioves the Defense condition is so 
close to existing policy that to make an offer to suspend testing on 
this basis would ba inadequate to meet the political situation. State 
would introduce the concept of arrangements for the cut-off of production 
of nuclear materials for weapona purposes as one of the conditions to 
egreonent to refrain indefinitely from nuclear tests at the termination 

“. of the 24emonth poriad, 


ee 
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c. Defence has doletod from ite draft the State provision which 
would permit the continuation, under international auspices, of nuclear 
cxplosicns for poaceful purposes. 


The Defense reprocentative, Goneral Byers, appeared to agreo, during the course 
of the motinz, to present both State and Defense drafts to the Joint Chicfs 
forzally so that work could be started in the Joint Staff on the JCS views, 




















> - ~~ «6 


é . 


Ths Group discussed ths extraordinary complexity of attexpting to deal 
with the cussticn of "pccceful uses” of muclear dynamite. Dr. Killian's 
representative called ettenticn to ths fact that the ataule oxhibit to be 
opencé in Geneva this cumer would includo a section on the poacsful uses of 
atcmic enorsy. £2 restated the Goreva scientists view that en offort to 
éistizguish totuoon peaceful oxplosicns and weapons tests had not been discussed, 
and would practicclly izsessitle to accomplish under eny kird of a sonitoring 


a 
syste=. 


The discussion also mée clear that the systen teeing devisod in Ceneova will 
mot wor: if stations are not established in Comumist China. If otzer stctes 
will not accspt monitoring stations in their territory, the nu-Ser of statisas 
in the USSR exd in the U.S. will have to be greatly increasod if the systen is 
to have a significant capability. 


As fcr as I could learn, tre State Department has not attempted to iist the 
policy issues involved in a decision to modify existing policy on muclear testing. 
Tacre wos soma feoling oxpresesd by the State representative that Dr, Killian's 
points, as su=cirized during Wodnosday's moeting, were so broad as to involve 
issues which need not te decided iz=nediately. 
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4? CONF IDENT IAL 
: Control: 8965 , 
*ske" 253 ) Reve: august 14, 1956 
- FROM: GENEVA 9:29 PM 
Info 
SMS TO: Secretary of State 
in NO: OENUC 163, AUGUST 14, 10 P.M. 
SP 
: SENT DEPARTMENT DCNUC 163, REPEATED INFORMATION LONDON 59, 
“6 MOSCOW 51, PARIS TOPOL 57, USUN !7, OTTAWA UNNUMBERED 
Ine. 
SSA AT FURTHER THREE-HOUR INFORMAL SESSION TODAY, PARA-BY-PARA 


4 REVIEW OF WESTDEL AND SOVDEL DRAFT CONCLUSIONS CONTINUED 
EDA AND THERE APPEARED TO BE FURTHER MEETING OF MINDS ON MOST 
P SIGNIFICANT POINTS OTHER THAN NUMBER OF POSTS, DISCUSSION 
UOP OF WHICH FEDOROV OBVIOUSLY POSTPONING UNTIL LAST. EXACT 
S DEGREE AGREEMENT ACHIEVED DIFFICULT DETERMINE UNTIL REORAFTS 
D> BASED ON TODAY'S SESSION PREPARED AND EXCHANGED. AT END 
SESSION, FEDOROV GAVE FISK REDRAFT ORGANIZATION CONCLUSIONS 
G7B PAPER, WHICH APPEARED ON QUICK READING TO OMIT POLITICAL 
‘SiA = ISSUES WE HAD PREVIOUSLY CLAIMED INABILITY DISCUSS. (WESTDEL 
CIA WILL TRANSMIT TEXT WHEN TRANSLATION COMPLETED.) HOWEVER, 
OSD FEDOROV MADE FURTHER PLEA THAT WE EXPLICITLY RECOGNIZE NEED 
, FOR "PARITY" IN GOVERNING ORGANIZATION IN VIEW OF IMPORTANT 
ait POWERS IT WOULD EXERCISE AND STATED THAT NO CONTROL ORGAN 
- OULD BE SET UP UNTIL THIS ISSUE SETTLED. HE IMPLIED HE 
WISHED US SEEK INSTRUCTIONS THIS MATTER, BUT DID NOT RAISE IT 
AGAIN WHEN FISK REITERATED THAT WE WOULD NOT UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES BE ABLE DISCUSS THIS MATTER. 
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FISK GAVE FEDOROV WESTOLL DRAFT FINAL REPORT (DENUC 156) ) 
AND REQUESTED COMMENT. y 
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4 BU) THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


August 15, 1958 


Dear Dr. Killian: 


On July 14 the President sent a memorandum to the Secretary of 

State suggesting that he join with the Secretary of Defense and yourself in 
having a careful study made "to further our preparations for possible nego- 
tiations on measures to detect and discourage surprise attack." He further 
directed that this study should be made after appropriate consultation with 
other government agencies and officials, that the Working Group actually 
charged with the study be kept quite small, and that it take "full advantage 
of the analyses and studies of a technical nature bearing on this matter that 
are being developed within Dr. Killian's scientific and technical group." 


The Inter-Agency Group that was brought together in accordance 
with these instructions to the Secretary of State herewith presents its 
report with Appendices I to IV attached. In addition there is included a 
J.C.S. docurnent referred to in the report and a memorandum from the 
Chairman of the Watch Committee. 


The Working Group functioned as individuals, rather than as repre- 
sentatives of their agencies. The Group confined itself to an analysis of 
the problem and to conclusions about what further studies could most 
effectively be undertaken in order t> prepare adequately in the time avail- 
able for discussions with the Soviets which may open during the first week 
in October. The Working Group wishes to stress the fact that it is not 
making any recormmendations in regard to positions which should be taken 
by the United States in these proposed discussions. 


We do venture, however, to add to the conclusions and comments in 
our report our conviction that the U. S. Government faces a task of great 
complexity and difficulty in preparing adequately for the discussions, and 
that the time available is very short. 


Yours sincerely, 


On. Vx 


G. B. Kistiakowsky 
-~S4C-) Chairman 
~* Inter-Agency Group on Surprise Attack 






Attach. 4 3e9-7 


Dr. J. R. Killian, Jr. — 
Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology 
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Tc? SECRET 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL GOODPASTER 


Attached for your information 
are three documents on the Nuclear Test 
Cessation problem. Dr. Killian thought 
that you might find thes useful as back- 
ground for the Monday afternoon meeting 
with the President on this subject. 


Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr. 
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POLICY QUESTIONS RAISED BY DISCUSSION OF TEST 
CESSATION OR LIMITATION 


In weighing the pros and cons of some form of test cessation | 
announcement or agreement, it seems desirable first to examine certain 
questions of basic national policy. The decisions with respect to these 
matters of national policy may be conclusive ia determiniag whether we 


depart from oar present policy of testing, and if se in what way. 


of the policy questions involved are: 


1. 9 the NSC policy om disarmament seems to be unachievable, 
is the U. t prepared to cock come partial ootetion/in an atest to 


ease world tensions? | 


a. Should the puclear provisions of cur present disarmament 
policy {test suspensice aad cut-off of production of fissionable 
materials for weapons production) be made separable from 


the other elernents of the disarmament package? 


b. Reould the cuspensica of auclear testing remaia linked, as 


far as the U. S. is concerned, to the cut-ofl of weapoe 
materials prodactioa ? 


c. Present policy states that the acceptability of any international 
ey stem for the regulation of armaments depends primarily ca | 
the scope and effectiveness of the safeguards against violations 
and evasions. What degree of reliability of detection is 


TOP rock — 
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required for a “safeguarded” system for the detection of 
auclear tests? 

4. What should U. S. policy be toward agreement on suspension 
vs. limitation of muclear testing: (1) “complete suspensica” of 
muclear testing (although there would not be a good probability 
of identifying underground tests of less thaa $ hilotons); 

(2) cessation of all testing except for devices of very few 

Kilotens’ yield below the Limit specified by the monitoring 
| agreement, such tests to be conducted without radicactive 
fallout; (3) cessation of such nuclear testing that can be satie- 
facterlly monitored by the agreed system, contingent on 
progress for the cut-off of production of fissionable materials 
for weapons; or (4) a restricted testing agreement limiting the 
amount of annual offsite fission fallout or banning offsite 
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fall cut. 
2. Would a nuclear test cessation operate to the met disedvantage 
of the U. S. comsidering its military, political aad economic impli- 
cations? Is it to U. S&S. advantage to seek to hold at present levels the 
asclear weapons capabilities of the U. &. and the USSR; or should the 
U. S. strive te achieve every possible military advance and refinement 
in suclear weapons while the USSR does the same? | 
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3. Is the U. &. willing to accept political arrangements necessary 
to extend the auclear test detection and identification system to 
Red China? 

4. Are we willing to accept am international inspection system ia 
the U. S.? Are there constitutional questions? 

S. Is it cur conviction that « sound and adequate inspection system 
would be of advantage to the U. 5S. by bringing about a massive pene- 
tration of the iron curtais and subsequent benefit in intelligence and 
exchange of informatica? 

6. What should be U. 5. policy with respect to the internaticas] 
meaas required for monitoring s auciear test cessation agreement, 
inclediag ergnalsatica and personnel? 

7. Should the U. 5. “seck to prevent the development by additional 
mations of mations] meclear weapons capabilities” by means of a 


muclear test suspension agreement? 
8. Should the U. &. agree to abide by « test ban pricr to the 


installation and operation of am adequate detection system ? 

9. Should our policy anticipate Soviet acceptance of the inspection 
concepts agreed at Geneva and seek to make if difficult for the Soviets 
either to resume nuciear weapons testing or to derive world-wide 
acclaim for unilaterally practicing a test ban? 

10. Ie it @ ational U. 5. policy objective te seck now to diminish 
world-wide fears about the hasards of radicactive fallout and to take 
action which will reassure those who hold these fears? 


haded K-TS-2483 (Final) 
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PRINCIPAL ARCUMENTS FOR A TEST CESSATION 


i. Military Security of the USA: Relative Positics vs. the USSR 





Test cessation cow oF ta the caer facture would be te the militry 


advastage of the U.5. At the conclesion of the Mardtack tests, the U.S. 


will possess a tested series of eaclear warhead protstypes covering & 


very wide raage of application, and probably with superior performance 
is all categories compared te the USSR. While it le evideut that continued 
U.S. tests would tecrease U.6. auclear weapons streagth ic an abeciacte 
scoase, farther tests will ect lacrease cur relative streagth, sed may eves 
decrease it in the light of rapid Rassias advances and the inc reacting 


maturity of eaclear weapons technciegy ce beth sides. 


Bg 


) 


Re 


According te iatelligence estimates, UBSR dees oct heve a warhead ia 

thie weight clase aad is, therefore, restricted te very mach larger ICBMs 

aed may ceceuster difficultice developing a cubmarine-launched IRB M. 
Similarity, there ie so evideace that the Soviets pessese tactical 

weapene of emall sise aad yield comparable te those posseseod by the U.S. 

Kvideuce oa the Soviet test program iadicates that it bas ect followed the 


most promising ovorme for the development of weapons of small sise aad 


good yield. 
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if ous looks back over the histery of U.5. and Soviet wenpons 
developmest, cae bas te concleds that a test cessation at an cariier date | 
would have left the U.S. ia a position of mach greater relative military 
advantage. I: is ifkely that the Soviet Unice will continue te progress more 
rapidly thas the U.8. and will approach the capability of the U.S. te | 
eeclear warbeads if testing ic <ontinsed. 


2. Military Secertty) Acteal Requirements 
a. The Hardtack test series tas bees wory cacceselfal cad bas mot 


cccontially sll importast military cossiemete a | | 
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». Ie defending the U.S. ageiust attack, particalarly a ballistic 
missile attack, the major techeaclogical problems are eet ta the 
crea of suclear weapoe development, bat ia the acn-corlcar 


acpects of “nese daleasive weapons --particelarly electronics. 
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If we can sclve the electresice problems df these weapons systems, 





we cas construct eflective systems around euclear weapons 

available after the Hardtach teste. Ia the case of ballistic micsiles, 

while an lecrease ta yields would be eocld, we codd gais mech 
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more by the improvement of guidance and thereby accuracy 
of delivery. 
c. Although we do act now have small-yield “clean” weapons which 


unquestionably would have tactical applicatioas, there are sow 





available conventional weapoas or air-burst fission weapons to 
accomplish equivalent objectives. It is also significant that 

| radioactivity induced by “clean” weapons ia ground burst is 

substantial and may produce radioactivity equivalent to 20% 


of fissioa yield. 





| 

| 3. Detection of Clandestine Nuclear Tests 

| There appears to be little question that it is technically possible to 

| desiga a control system to monitor a test cessation agreement. The | 
curreat Geneva Conference will probably result in agreed-upon conclusions 
concerning a control system which cae effectively detect and identify 
nuclear explosions of between one and two kilotoas and above is the 
atmoephere and above five kilotons underground and which would have at 
least deterrent value for lower yields. In addition, receat theoretical 

calculations have indicated that it is considerably more difficult to bile 
underground weapons tests by reduciag the coupliag to seismic waves than 
| bad previously beea believed. 


4. Test Cessation is an Important Step in Disarmament 





A test cessation would be an important step in easing world tensions. 
It would treate an atmosphere in which farther disarmament missions 


K-TS-2483(F inal) 
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which are considered more importast from our point of view could more 
easily be negotiated. We must start somewhere seckiag ways to slow 
down this armaments race aed it is unrealistic to expect the early 
achievement of over-all disarmament agreements. It will be easier te 
reach agreement oa a small problem, like test cessation, thas on a large 
one, like preveation of surprise attack. Usless we reach agreement oa 
this small problem, we caanct expect to be successful is concloding 
agreements on the larger problems. 

The Geneva Coafereace will probably result in agreement that both 
coatrol posts aad the right of rapid, unimpeded inspection are required 
in an effective control system. The Soviets have also agreed to limited 
overflight of the USSR in case there is suspicion of auclear explosioa 
on ite territory. Even though these concepts will require clarificatios 
ia a political agreement, they constitute a precedent for the acceptaace 
of inspection by the Soviet Union. 


S. WNeslear Disarmament 





U.S. policy calis for a cut-off of fiesionable material prodsectica for 
weapons as & second step in euclear disarmament. A test cessatios 
agreement could be tied to a future agreement on the cut-off of production. 
It will be our choice whether we wish to proceed farther ia suclear 
disarmamest. 


6. Intermatioaal Relations 





a. General - The position of the United States in the society of 
K-TS-248 3(F inal) 
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nations will deteriorate if we coatiaus testing. We will iacreasiagly 
be considered as warlike and as obsessed with aggressive military 


objectives, while the Soviets will seek to gain support as a cation 





with peacefal objectives. 

Weare now engaged in a technical discussion with the Soviets 
to determine if au agreed-upon system of effective lnspectice of 

auclear explosioas can be achieved and the make-up aod 

capability of sucha system. If there are agreed-upos coaclusions 

epoa the control of test cessation and if the U.S. thea fails to 


4 


j 
| seek a test cessation agreemest, it may well subject as to 
world-wide criticism for bad faith, evea though we carefully 


stated before the start of the Geneva talks that such talks did 


a 


not commit as to aay policy with respect to cessation. 





db. Fallout - Even though the actual radiation basards {rom fallout 
from ouclear tests may be relatively small, the uncertainties 


aed warnings that have bees expressed by scientists on radiation 


| hasards have caused fear aad apprehensioa throughout the world 
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and a stroag emotional oppositioa to testiag. We cansaot igeore 
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or eecape this growing world apprehensioe and/or escape damage 
to our position ia the world which will result from oar disregard 


of worldwide fears. 





7. Peaceful Applicatioas 





If peaceful application tests are excluded by the test cessation agreement, 


it may be possible to re-introduce tests for peaceful application, after the 
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issce of tests has lost its present coatroversial aatere. Such a delay 
would be acceptable since these applicaticas are of small importaace 


compared with the stopping of the armaments race. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Subject: Nuclear Testing (U) ‘ - 


1, Reference is made to your memorandum of 15 August 1958, which 
eaclosed a copy of the Departrrent of State's draft proposal on the revision 
of the U.S. Position on the First Phase of D:sarmament, and an alternate 
proposal prepared by the Department of Defense. 


2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have examined the two proposals, in the 
light of their memoranda to you of 13 March 1958 and 30 April 1958. They 
wish to re-emphasize and reaffirm their views expressed in their previous 
rr.ermoranda to you on this subject, that a nuclear test suspension or cessa- 
tion should not be agreed to apart from a larger disarmament proposal 
which would include the termination of the production of auclear weapons 
and weapons material. They consider that an essential prerequisite to any 
agreement to test suspension or cessation is an Operational inspectios and 
ron:toring system in dDeing. In addition, tre Joint Chiefs of Staff desire to 
point out that, in the foreseeable international political situation, any azree- 
rent to suspend nuclear testing would be tantamount to a permanent cessation. 
and thatanv escape clause that would seer. to permit tre resur.ption of testinsz 
would probably be ineffective in the light of worle opinions, even if the Uniied 
States was satisfied that the Soviet Union was aot abiding by the azsreerren:. 


3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the present military position 
of the United States, in the light of recent world developments, fully 
justifies a continuing requirement for nuclear testing. The results at 

HARDTACK demonstrate the absolute necessity of testing weapons both 
_ from the staadpoiat of furthering devcioptent anc also 
rooi-testing prior to stocxKpilin:. 
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This is but 
one example of the need for testing in the development of warheads for 


new applications. In the area «f weapon effects, additional data concern- 
ing the optimum kill mechanism for AICBM's are required. Also, «xper- 
iments concerning new and important high altitude phenor-ena were con- 
ducted for the first time at HARDTACK and are only in the exploratory 
Stage. It is increasingly clear that in the national interest nuclear test:2; 
must continue. Without testing, the inevitable result must be stagnatioxn 
in the effectiveness of our present weapons systems. In addition, cessa- 
tion of testing would preclude the introduction of essential new weapon 
Systems requiring new warheads and lead to the stockpiling of unproven 
weapons. 


ESTE sj & 





4. Nothing that has taken place in the recent past has, in the opinion 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, been cause for a basic change in the military 
factors which influenced the views expressed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in earlier memoranda. Rather, a strong adherence to the present United 
States position on the subject of Nuclear Testing seems plainly indicated. 
Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff request that you convey the views 
expressed in this memorandum to the President. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 





N. F. TWINING, 
Chairmaa, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Dear Dr. KGlisa: 



















Weare trancmitting Nerewtth @ report of a Panel of the Presiden’ ® 
Science Advisory Committee concerned with the problem of surprise attack: 
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CONDENS 
DRAFT 
August 16, 1958 


DRAFT PHKESIDENTLAL STATEMENT AT TIME OF RELEASE OF 
REPORT OF GENEVA MEETING ON NUCLLAR TESTS 

. We welcome the successful conclusion of the Geneva discussions 
on technical requirements for monitoring testing agreements, The 
substantial agreement which has been reached on the technical aspects 
of this problem is cause for wie that disarmanent 4 
negotiations can be fruitfully resumed, / Effective inspection is an 
essential element of any meaningful disarmament agreement, a 
progress toward disarmament measures whel be facilitated by this 
agreement of experts as to the technical requirenents of a muclear 
rest nondterine systen, 

ar Important questions remain to be resolved before such a test 
monitoring system can be established, These include the organization 
of the control system and its relationship to the United Nations and : 
national governments, the implementation of staffing. and on-the-spot 
inspection, and the participation of the authorities on whose 
territories control posts should be located, We stand ready to join 
, in negotiations on these questions, We hope that such negotiations 

can be speedily commenced and carried through to a successful 
conclusion. 

We have constantly pointed out during the course of recent 


disarmament negotiations that a suspension of muclear tests in itself 
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will not end the present arms build-up or the ability of the muclear 

powers to wage devastating war, The heart of the nuclear armament 

problem is the tremendous destructive power now at the disposal of 

both sides, together with the means of delivering this destructive 

power, Unless the production of additional fissionable material 

for the manufacture oi muclear weapons is halted, and a gradual 

equitable reduction of present armaments is begun, the threat of prada 
muclear destruction will continue to mount. For these reasons we have 
urced that action should be taken simultaneously on nuclear testing, 


muclear weapons manufacture, and other major arms control steps, . 7 





ra Le pieo the possibility that, 
° might be « first step which would make it 


possible to reach other and more substantial agreements relating to 
nuclear weapons and their means of delivery and to other essential 


phases of disarmament. 






United States 





8 willing to try this course, We are encouraged 


leaders indicating that a muclear testing agreement might be an 
important first etep toward halting the arms race and toward agreements 


in other areas of disarmarent, 
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The United States is prepared to join with the Soviet Union and 
the United Kingdom, the other nations which have tested nuclear weapons, 
in negotiating an apreement for an effectively inspected cessation of 
nuclear tests. There could be drawn in on an ad hoe basis others who 
would assume obligations under the agreement, including those having 


authority over areas within which control poste are to be established 


“——- 





~ 
in accordance with phased arrangemerts, The progress and results of 5 . 
these negotiations might be duly reported to the United Nations and | $8 
its organs with disarmament responsibilities, through the intermediary . Bs 
of the Secretary General, is 

For our part we are prepared, unless testing is resumed by the | 28 
U.5S.5.R. or the U.K., to withhold further testing of nuclear weapons = ) 
Lencerefor—Prtty contri nemmeund—wesesyr for a period up to one ge 
year beginning October 1, 1958, while agreement is being reached both Sr 
as to the = of the cessation and the detailed arrangerents for . ie 
inepection, If agreemert on the terms of an effectively inspected g 
cessation of muclear tests can be echieved, we are prepared to suspend 8 
testing on a year-by-year basis, subject to a determination at the | ° 
beginning of each year of extension that satisfactory progress is 9 | 


mone * - 


; tes sate (a) savtetiny aot eqeeting tho conens sresetien af claalel 
cysten, and (0) in reaching agreement on and impiedbrt fi contfol measures, ; 
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*AEC and DOD proposal 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO GOV KERTER 


s 


H returned the call and The Sec asked if he talked to McCone. 
H had and also with Killian and they agreed it is desirable to use 
the same wording as the Russians. McCone's reaction was to 
have nothing at all rather than giving the Russians veto power, The 
Sec and H agreed this is all right. The Sec read from a Supreme 
MOS s6cision in the SU and said he just would say all types of 
atomic and nuclear weapons and say nothing more about the subject 
at all. H said they are heading that way. The Sec said it may be 
possible the way it is worded they intend to do it themselves ~ the 
Sec indicated think we would. : . ~ & 
H said he got the telegram re the Set's talk with de Murville. 
They agreed it is good. _H said they have no heard from Geneva. 
Macmillan has not sent word to the President. 
The yec said Couve wants to come to Washington and obviously 
to see the Pres though he did not say So, H will find out the Pres’ . 
weekend plans. The Sec told Couve Friday p.m. would probably 
te better than Saturday a.m. . 
The Sec said the Pres may get a question re the offshore islands. 
A read a suqquetpd fron WSR. The Sec would haye thought he could 


have gone further. H said & has been quieter the last few days, The 
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Sec thought the Pres could say our position remains the same, . 
namely under the Treaty and authority under Public Law 4, the 
US would act if it seemed that the attack imaotuiag involved Formosa. 
and the Penghus and that during the 4} years since that time there has 
been increasing integration between Formosa and the offshore islands 
and that would have to be taken into account. E told of today's Alsop 
story. If the Pres is asked re the ME he will say it is being. 
actively discussed at the UN and it would be inappropriate to get 
into it in Washington. The Sec said speeches are supposed to end 
today and get down to real business tomorrow. 
The Sec asked if the plan is to make a statement tomorrow. H 

said yes - on are signing at ll in Geneva and he hopes the Pres. 

will get it out about 10. Hagerty may want the Pres to step out of 

SC to give tothe Press. The Sec complained about all the jargon 

in the preliminary. H said it is to build up the idea it is only a small 
part of working towards disarmament. The Sec would suggest cutting 
down. It is essentially a propaganda exercise and the time it takes 
hemrming and hawing people will wonder what we are up to and what it is. 
The Sec would think it could be put in more pun jent terms though he 


realizes itis late. H said they can take a try and it would have to go 


through Defense, AEC etc. and H would hope we won't end up tonight with 


an indecisive staternent. The Sec said if he has time he might maxe a 


Suggestion later in the day Dut realizes it is late to doit. H said it 


can always be looked over again. | ei 
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H said the French came in and talked to Farley last night. 
They talked it over and said it sounds as if an ultimatum went to 
Geneva but we pointed out we have acted as agroup. This was 


about signature - not statement. The position here is mild 


compared with Geneva. 
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TELEPHONE CALL TO GOV HERTER 

The Sec said Lloyd was in the other room. The Sec has 
rewritten the statement somewhat but the principle thing is the 
US taking account of the Geneva conclusions is prepared to proceed 
promptly etc. and he read. Lloyd is anxious in order to maintain 
.he integrity of our position to have a requirement that the concept 
of the putting the experts’ report into effect should be accepted in 
principle by other nations - the SU and UK in our case. H said 
has it arisen in any way in regard to the French objection to have 
it submitted to govt - the Sec said no. We have taken the position 
we will not suspend unless there is a system to supervise - now we 
Say we are going to stop testing for a year - we should insist the 


there 
Soviets accept in principle axsi/should be supervision and if we do 
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that we have logic and integrity in our position. H thinks it has 
logic and the Sec thinks it has sense. The Sec said he talked to 
Farley about this. The Sec said he agreed to "the agreement should 
also deal with the problem of detonation for peaceful purposes as 
distinct from weapons tests." They discussed something briefly 

I missed and H asked if we are free to continue during it and the Sec 
said yes, he thinks we are - we just agree to forego weapons tests. 


H said the logic is clear - the Sec said clear without spelling it out 


a 


literally which we don't want to do. H liked accept in principle. 


The Sec said he just got the text of the Pres’ letter. H said it was 
ep complicated, pdb 
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August 25, 1958 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
August 20, 1958 -- 11:15 


Others present: Secretary Herter 
Dr. Killian 
General Persons 
Mr. Hagerty 
General Goodpaster 





The meeting was held to discuss the timing of the statement of test 
suspension, and the timing of notification to the Congress concern- 
ing the staternent. Secretary Herter said that the timing problems 
are very difficult, and that much remains to be brought together 
before the statement is issued. It would be possible, he indicated, 
to take a calculated gamble that the effect would not be lost by wait- 
ing another week until the report of the Geneva negotiations is filed 
and made public. The special significance of August 2ist is the 
Signing of the agreement in Geneva. If we should wait, however, we 
run the risk that the Soviets would launch some sort of propaganda 
campaign which would deprive us of the effect we are seeking through 
our action. 


The President asked if we had received any reply from the British 

as to their agreement with our proposed action, and Secretary Herter 
said we had not. The President said he understood that the item 

that is causing a great deal of difficulty in our own government is 

the ruling out of peaceful detonations during the period while an 
agreement is being negotiated. He thought a reasonable solution 
would be to permit these to continue. Secretary Herter said he 
understood there were some scientific objections to this, in that 
it would open the way for possible cheating by the Soviets, He said 
that the period of unilateral suspension could be cut down to nine 

months and we could negotiate with the Soviets during that period 

concerning peaceful explosions. The disadvantage to the nine 

months period is that we would seem to be planning to discontinue 

simply until we were ready to start another test series the middle 

of next year. 
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There was then discussion as to the best means of notifying the 
Congress, and the President said he thought the best course was 
to ask Mr. Rayburn and Senator Johnson to get the appropriate 


leaders together, one group in the House and one group in the 
Senate. 


Z, 


A.J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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INCOMING TELEGRAM Department of State Ft 
> J 
CORRECTION ISSUED 3: F- 
31 CONF IDENT IAL 6/21/58, 1:30-Pm cat 4 
Action Control: 1 2281 s 
SAE Rec'd: auGusT 20, 1956 =. 
site FROM: NEW YORK- CORRECTED PAGE | & 2 1:37, PM 1, Es | : 
nMp 10: Secretary of State ie le 3 t 
NO: secTO &, AUGUST 20, | PM \ 5K AS 
-” | | 7}: 
G 4\” =~ 
| ~N 
a NIACT O 
C Oo 
a PERSONAL FROM SECRETARY TO ACTING SECRETARY or 
INR 0) 
SSA s!|:«HAVE AGAIN GONE OVER THE AUGUST 19 DRAFT OF PRESIDENTIAL —| 
H STATEMENT TO BE MADE AT THE TIME OF THE RELEASE OF REPORT _ 
EUR OF GENEVA MEEVING ON NUCLEAR TESTING. o 
PX 
UOP |. | UNDERSTAND THAT THE LANGUAGE ON ONE-YEAR SUSPENSION nD - 
WILL READ "TO wITHHOLD FURTHER TESTING OF ATOMIC AND NUCLEAR Oo = 
WEAPONS FOR A PERIOD UP TO ONE YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 1, 1956" a . 2 
THIS WOULD IN MY OPINION PERMIT OF THE USE OF ATOMIC AND NUCLEAR | $8 
OwER FOR CLEARLY CIVILIAN AND PEACEFUL PURPOSES, AND DO SO | i 
wi THOUT LOSS OF WORLD PROPAGANDA EFFECT BECAUSE OUR STATEMENT ~ a 
WOULD BE IN THIS RESPECT SUBSTANTIALLY IDENTICAL WITH THE oh 
DECISION OF THE SUPREME SOVIET OF MARCH 31, 1958. 8 5 
38 
2. WHILE ACCEPTING THE FOREGOING DRAFT AS A STATEMENT OF UNITED © of 
STATES POLICY, | BELIEVE THAT THE PRESIDENT'S PUBLIC STATEMENT a 
COULD WITH GREAT ADVANTAGE BE SUBSTANTIALLY SIMPLIFIED. | <4 cy 
AM ADDING REDRAFT AT END OF MESSAGE TO CARRY OUT THIS THOUGHT. a a et 
be 5S 
LET ME EMPHASIZE THAT | AM NOT SEEKING THROUGH THIS REDRAFT a : 8 
O RETRACT OR MODIFY IN ANY WAY ANY OF THE PREVIOUSLY AGREED Jp : a 
LANGUAGE SO FAR AS IT IS A UNITED STATES POLICY POSITION. <1.“ \ 17> & n> 
HOWEVER, SINCE THE PUBLIC STATEMENT IS PRIMARY bi NNER, ny F oS 
TO INFLUENCE WORLD OPINION AND GAIN GOOD WICL 1 Hat | , o 
IT 1S DESIRABLE TO EMPHASIZE THE POSITIVE ASPECTS AND AVOID ’ * 
EXPRESSING PUSLICLY SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIESAUGD CéssLExiTics 1% 
LS TEXT OF PUBLIC STATEMENT: 1 WOULD SUGGEST? - 
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CONF IDENT | AL 
-2- secto 8, auGUST 20, 1'PM FROM NEW YORK -CORRECTED PAGE 2 
BEGIN TEXT: THE UNITED STATES WELCOMES THE SUCCESSFUL 


CONCLUSION OF THE GENEVA DISCUSSIONS ON TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS . 
FOR MONITORING TESTING AGREEMENTS. ra 







IMPORTANT QUESTIONS REMAIN TO BE RESOLVED BEFORE A TEST, MONITORING. fF 
SYSTEM CAN BE ESTABLISHED. THESE INCLUDE THE ORGANIZATION OF Set 
THE CONTROL SYSTEM AND ITS-°RELATIONSHIP TO THE UNITED ; oY 
NATIONS AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS, THE IMPLEMENTATION OF STAFFING 

AND ON-THE-SPOT INSPECTION, AND THE PARTICIPATION OF THE 


AUTHORITIES ON WHOSE TERRITORIES CONTROL POSTS SHOULD BEM ATED. 


IN AN EFFORT TO RESOLVE THESE QUESTIONS, THE UNITEO STA at : 
PREPARED TO JOIN WITH THE SOVIET UNION AND THE UNITED KINGDOMS : 
THE OTHER NATIONS WHICH HAVE TESTED NUCLEAR WEAPONS, IN NEGOTIATING 
AN AGREEMENT FOR AN EFFECTIVELY INSPECTED SUSPENSION OF 

NUCLEAR TESTS. REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER COUNTRIES HAVING 

AUTHORITY OVER AREAS WITHIN WHICH CONTROL POSTS SHOULD BE 
ESTABLISHED WOULD OF COURSE BE CONSULTED. THE PROGRESS AND 

RESULTS OF THESE NEGOTIATIONS MIGHT BE DULY REPORTED TO 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS ORGANS WITH DISARMAMENT RESPON-] 
SIBILITIES, THROUGH THE INTERMEDIARY OF THE SECRETARY 

GENERAL. 


THE UNITED STATES i$ ALSO PREPARED, UNLESS TESTING IS RESUMED 

BY THE SOVIET UNION, TO WITHHOLD FURTHER TESTING OF ATOMIC 

AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS FOR A PERIOD UP TO ONE YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER |, 
1958, wHILE AGREEMENT |S BEING REACHED BOTH AS TO THE TERMS OF 
SUSPENSION OF TESTING AND THE DETAILED ARRANGEMENTS FOR INSPECTION. 
FURTHER, IF AGREEMENT ON THE TERMS OF AN EFFECTIVELY INSPECTED 
SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR TESTS CAN BE ACHIEVED, THE UNITED STATES 

1S PREPARED TO SUSPEND TESTING ON A YEAR-BY-YEAR BASIS, SUBJECT 

TO A DETERMINATION AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH YEAR OF EXTENSION 

THAT SATISFACTORY PROGRESS IS BEING MADE (A) IN INSTALLING AND 
OPERATING THE AGREED INSPECTION SYSTEM, AND (8) IN REACHING 
AGREEMENT ON AND IMPLEMENTING MAJOR AND SUBSTANTIAL ARMS CONTROL 
MEASURES, SUCH AS THE UNITED STATES HAS LONG SOUGHT. 
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AS THE UNITED STATES HAS FREQUENTLY MADE CLEAR, |T DOES NOT 

CONSIDER THAT SUSPENSION OF TESTING OF ATOMIC AND NUCLEAR 

WEAPONS |S IN ITSELF A MEASURE OF DISARMAMENT OR LIMITATION 
OF ARMAMENT. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


-3- SECTO 8, auGUST 20, 1 PM FROM NEW YORK 


OF ARMAMENT. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AN AGREEMENT FOR A MONITORED 
. TUAL SUSPENSION OF TESTS IS THAT 1T MAY LEAD TO OTHER AND 
MORE SUBSTANTIAL AGREEMENTS RELATING TO LIMITATION AND 
REDUCTION OF SUCH WEAPONS AND TO OTHER ESSENTIAL PHASES OF 
DISARMAMENT. THIS 1S OUR HOPE. END TEXT 

DULLES 
# AS RECEIVED. CORRECTION TO FOLLOW. 
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WEDNESDAY - NEW YORK 
August 20, 1958 
1:25 p. m. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO GOVERNOR HERTER (Washington) 





Sec. said he gathered peaceful uses is still being batted about. 4H. said 





no not at all - President made decision this morning and McCone is very 
unhappy. Sec. said he thought it was a mistake to put peaceful uses in this 
statement. Sec. said what this public statement is is an exercise in public 
relations because we have been slipping so badly. EH. said Pres. had gotten 
into a jam with McCone. EH. was asked to go cover (WH) before press 
conference. Sec. said re peaceful uses it is only a matter of interpretation. 
Killian says in document drafted in Geneva it very carefully covers 

all explosions. This statm. will have to be cleared today somehow. 


H. asked Sec. if he had seen two messages from Macmillan. Sec. 
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said no and H. read one to Sec. Goodpaster has it and will show it to 
the Pres. Sec. said we can't go all the way with military - if we have to 
H. and Sec. might as well quit. H. said Pres. is prepared to go ahead 
on this statm. and get full value. Sec. said he couli come down to Washington | 
for meeting. H. will call Sec. back after he taiks wth Fres. 


H. earlier said another way the statm. might be hanikd would be to 


take calculated risk on releasing this before report is submitted to UN. i 
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My Dear Friend, 
I am creatly obliced to you for your letter of r 


» in whica you gave me the assurance that it is 


™ “~lae l* - “—6 Be “a 
ompletely generous wita us in the 
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~ ‘ Aee4t ow + id * —_ 4 > “A p | ‘ : ; 7 _ 
matter of passine information “as the law will pernit". ‘ 


> a AWV« “+ -- “ae ews - ; “ 9 TV« . ; 
I gladly accept tris assurance and i need hardly say that 


:, — :, ;, : . , 
I have every conficence that you are determined to do your 2 
2 " 
utmost I0Fr uSe ®. 
~ 
28 
I am sure you will recognise that in this I have a 70 
2 o 
a ta — :, na, ie ou 
very heavy responsibility. During the past twelve years, a: 
. a” 
. - . _ - Py ©oa ~ . ™ a? 7 a 
re have made innense efforts to develop the nuclear weapons . a 
® 
=] 
— - e = ’ a 
capacity which vould enable us to play an effective part in , . . 
) 
0 
~ *-* ‘ * a) 
the defence of the free world. We have made good progress as 
a4 
and the tests th.t we are about to nold will take us a °F 
cy. 
further step towarcs the solution of the two prodlems of >. 0 
al 
al 
. s . dl , 4 , . ® . 
invulnerability anc reduction of weight wiich we must achieve. a5 
n> | 
If our earlier vork is not to be wasted, 2 must have the é ot 
(t 
s . : . + ® ; 
ansvers to these tyvo problems. If you can provide us with . s | 
° 3 


the information you already have or will obtain in the future, ; 
then I can agree to suspension of tests, wiich I feel really , 


means abandonnent, with a clear conscience. Can I be assured 


—« 


that “the lav vild, permit" you to give us this information 
if we are prevented from getting it for ourselves? If 


you tell mo that I an justified in making that assumption, 


te 


I can rest assured tnat the essential defence interests of 


my country are sufficiently safeguarded. 
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liy deur Friend, - 








by firct reaction to your proposed stotecent was one of grave 
concern. I will not pretend th:t I wee not influenced to sone 
extent by the technical side of the probler, to which I have - 
referred. ky concern on thot secount has now been dispelled. 


But I siwould like to .uake it pliin to you tict I was influenced 


Glmost as such by Sie political e-nslidoration which I set out in , 
my second .esrace. Two factors, in porticular, weighed heavily 
with me, Firet, I tiought it wovld be a profound sistske to ’ 


concede suspension without securing jussian sccentence of an 
internaticnsl control ryster. fecondly, I was seriously 
apprehonsive about de Gaullo's reaction. On both these points 


I have been roassured Ly your nesseges Gf today. On the first, 


eu JO SUOCTReTSeY UBbrerz04 


I think that Forter's new draft is a grest inproverent, Though, , 
even now, I ar not sure whether the Purcians will secept a truly 
international cyston of control. If thy should take tho line 


that each country should ran the control posts within its own . 


UT WOTIEOTIGNd 203 petztsseroed, 


territory, we shall not have aciileved our essential purpose. I 


wS@303S pe ztun 


hope wo shall both Yoep a careful cye on this. On the second, 
I would feol ha pior if I ner what de Gaulle himself was thinking. . 


But I am relieved to know that Couve, at any rute, seems to be 


-———_ -.-- 


taking this quite quietly. I think thet I cust send the General , 
@ personal cesssse avout thic just befcre the announcerent is 
modo. Perhaos you would considcor «nether you could do so too, 


Finelliy, I mote your onxicty »sbout the state of world opinion, . j 


I had thought that o statement on the liner originally proposed 
might seen to be © little precipitate «nd tiet there was tise for 


us to proceed in a core doliborute way. ‘Yhis is after all a 
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S&CTET 


--————" «& 


pretty sericurs step :r.c it did not seen unrescconable that we 
should cpend a little core tire in conridering it. But I do 
understand, especially in view of shat you cay in the socond 


~——s. «* 


paragraph of your cessaze, that you thin it inportant to proceed =. 
more quickly ln order to recover the initiative with norld opinion; 
and, as you #1ill hive soon fron tie sepcrate gsessage which i hive 
sent to Foster, ~© aro propared to go slong rith you in this and 
to caie & parallel statecent in support of yours, 
With werm regardc, . ’ 
Ln ever, 


lierold Lacrillan 
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My dear Friend, 

I promised a second message on the political 
considerations about the statement which you are thinking 
of making when the report of the Geneva Conference appears. 

' fully agree that we must make Some public response 
to that report but I doubt whether it justifies us in 
going as fast as you propose in the draft statement which 
Foster gave to Selwyn in New York. It is true that the 
report will demonstrate the theoretical possibility of 
controlling a suspension of tests, and we ought to welcome 
it on that account. But we cannot yet say that we can 
see our way through the risctical difficulties of putting 
this theoretical system into operation. 

There is an enormous prize to win. Both you and 
I have always felt that through the Geneva lieeting we 
might move towards the establishment on Soviet territory 
of some system of international control. Even though 
that system might be unsatisfactory and inefficient, it 
would at least have. gained us a foothold which we could 
exploit. If we now suspend 411 tests, the kussians may 
well think that they have got substantially what they 
want without having to pay any price for it. What I 
mean by this is that they might refuse to agree to any 
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genuine international control, calculating that the 
West would never be able to resume-the tests which they 
had voluntarily suspended. 

If we felt that we must make some forward move on 
tests at the present time, I would much prefer to see it 
limited to those tests which we know can be detected by 
existing national systems - say, everything above 25 
Kilotons. A proposal on those lines would be consistent : 
with our past insistence on linking suspension to control 
and would also go a long way to meeting public criticism 
of tests on grounds of injury to health, since it would 
eliminate all tests which release fission products into 
the stratosphere. 

A limited suspension of this kind would also make 


things much easier for the French. I am Seriously troubled 





about their attitude. I feel that after all our 


difficulties with de Gaulle over recent events, while 
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he is still suspicious of our intentions towards hin, 

it would be a serious mistake to force the Freuch 
Government into a position of dissociating itself from 
our proposals. The trouble which we are having with 

them already at Gefieva shows how.suspicious they are on 
this question. We really must consult then fully 

and give them time to come to a conclusion. But de Gaulle 


will be in Africa for at least a week from now. I do 


/Teel 
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feel strongly that the whole economic future of 


Europe , and perhaps its political future too, may be 
jeopardized if we allow the French to feel isolated or 
roughly treated over this question. 


For myself, I should much prefer that any statement 
we may agree to make on future policy in relation to 
| nuclear tests should be related, not to the end of 
the Geneva Conference, but to the opening of the 


/ General Assembly. We shall all be under acute pressure 


there to make some forward move with a view to getting 





the maximum benefit from it in the Assembly. If we 


play this card sooner we shall be bound to be asked for 
—— 
more when the Assembly meets. 


AOJ PeTJTSSelTOMn 


Finally, I ought to tell you that the test series 
which we have just announced will not in fact be 


completed, at earliest, until the middle of October. 
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May I ask you, my dear Friend, to take these points 


into account. They seem to me to merit serious 
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S99 


consideration. ‘his is a very important decision. I 
agree with you absolutely as to your purpose, but I 
am anxious that we should make no mistake as to method 
and timing. 


With warm regards, 





. Yours ever, 








HAROLD MACMILLAN. 
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; QUCTE August 20, 1958, Dear Harold: oe 
Tnis cable replies to your first message, the one referring: . 
sa, . 
to certain technical matters. Foster is just now ieaving for ee 
2h 
ou York and Guring the trip will give to Selwyn his conclusions: 


We 


on the ,olitical slae of the matter for immediate cabling to you. 


His cable will quove cur statement as it has been revised, 7 

® . > 

including guch important points as timing. , ‘Se: 
ne 


) u int n sy Or 
tOmces My personal comment about the political side is merely that, ee > 


much of tne world opinion is shifting, if not toward the oe ee 
i* 42 + 
at least away from the Xzsa&z West because of our alleged intran=*." bg § 
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Geneva may mark an opportunity for us to regain some of this world 4 


opinion. If we are to do so, I think we cannot wait for some au Pi ; 
Sy 
or das during which tine RX&x Russian propaganda would make it “i 


“seer 
a ee 
ppear that we are being forced into a position that finally mee 
become untenable. 
Now with respect to the two questions of reduction of weight ‘ge 


- AEs 
and invulnerability, under the law I am permitted to convey to you . 


any information needed so long as that information will not endanger 


our security. The law requires that I make a certification to thiss oo 









ad CL» - *,4 7 eae . - ’ > 
effect. Since our int purpose is to make certain that the weapons 
Petal 


. oe 


we both marcracture/:cr sce by the free world in our common defense,m™ 






~~ . : Re 2S 
there will bo no difficulty in my making the necessary certificate, a =. . 


for this type of exchanse. I understand that British and American © 


at which time there will be some agreement as to the kinds of 
information in which both sides wish to delve. Out of that neet ing 
will come to me further suggestions as to the certificates that i 
necd to make. 


Incidentally, we do not see row we could establish and stand by #4 
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a limit of 25 kilos for bomb testing. The findings of tests are not st at 
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I tnink this cives you the technical assurance you need, 
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exact languare of tne 


yourselves with it if you so desire, 


our best to maxce certain tnat our 


you wili reply as soon as you can because we do ag& believe we are 


up acainst one o 
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icfensible position. 


morning, we would hope that you could associate, 
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cay with respect to the whole matter that ee 
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to push you either politically or technically 
At 


No matter what the 


> ‘ -— 
wave? ow 


But in any event, we will do #* 
$2 
own action does not embarrass yous ss 


ae 


— 
Pa” 


i@ meesages to which I refer, I hope that= 
moments that we regard as psychologically | 


As ever, 


DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER  UNQUOTE 


eto _jueaten 
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SCM F.52 
MEMORANDUM CF CONVELSATICN 


7) 70 August 20, 19856 


Secretary's juite, Weicor! 
Towers - 9:45 p. m. 








Participants: United States United Kingdom 
The Secretary Mr. Lioyd 
Mr. Reinhardt Sir William Hayter 
Mr. Greens Mr. A. R. Meore 


Mr. Donris Lasky 


Subject: Statement on Suspension of Nuclear Testing 





Distribution: S/S « 2 EUR 
c 8/P? 
S/AE 





—_— — 


The Secretary showed Mr. Lloyd the draft of a statement proposed tc 
be made by the President on subdpension of nuclear tesiing§ tn a lengthy 
discussion Mr. Lioyd argued that unless there be estlatlished in the statem a. 
a relationship between our readiness to suspend testing and Soviet wlan es: & 
join in negotiations for an agreement to supervise suspension of testiig, we 
*would give away to the Soviets without exacting any price an escorntial indeed 
fundamental part of our position. 


AS a result of this discussion, the Secretary agreed to irvert at Ue 
beginning of the fourth paragraph the phrase “If this is accepici in principle", 
SO as to establish the link between the two parts of our riaierment. 


S:JNGreene, Jr. :jm 
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SECOET ions 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
) WASHINGTON 


20 August 1958 





Dear Mr. President: 


The letter from Prime Minister Macmillan is 
returned herewith. 


Where he mentions the “two problems” of 
“invulnerability” and “reduction of weight", 1 believe 
he means, in the first instance, weapons that are 
safe from pre-initiation. In the second instance, I 
assume he refers to weapons of large yield where 
we have succeeded in reducing both size and weight. 
In both circumstances, the present law does permit 
the transfer of such information as does the present 
bilateml agreement which became effective on the 
3rd of this month. It is not necessary to amend the 
bilateral to provide for the exchange of further 
weapons information but, in each case, it will be 

} necessary that we make a finding that the exchange 
is needed and “will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security”. 


However, you should be aware that when 
the Department of Defense and the Commission 
witnesses testified before the Congressional Com- 
mittee, they indicated that it was not contemplated 
that the most sensitive design information would be 
transferred in the initial exchanges but later when 
need could be demonstrated and information provided 
to you that such transfer “would promote and not 
constitute an unreasonable risk... etc. ". 


Respectfully, 
Quussry 


The President 
The White House 
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bel ) SECRET sa _— FROM vie ’ 
RECORD COPY ¢ This copy files with y. 


TO: Secretary of State 


NO: DULTE 2, AUGUST 2!, ] A.M, ene a 
CATEGORY “3 

Po Be read only with the persisséen : 

of the Director of 5/&- :~ 


‘ 


+ ae _t 

FROM: NEW YORK G12) - 3018 ADE val i 3 
4 

; 


NIACT 
SENT DEPARTMENT DULTE 2 REPEATED INFORMATION NIACT LONDON & 
EYES ONLY 

FOR ACTING SECRETARY FOR PRESIDENT FROM SECRETARY, 
FOLLOWING 1S TEXT OF LETTER 1 HAVE HANDED SELWYN LLOYD FOR 


HAROLD MACMILLAN; (REVISED STATEMENT ENCLOSED WITH LETTER IN 
SEPARATE TELEGRAM, ) 





DEAR HAROLD; 


| MAVE JUST RETURNED FROM WASHINGTON WHERE | WENT TO OISCUSS 
WITH THE PRESIDENT YOUR TWO MESSAGES OF AUGUST 20, THE MESSAGE 
WITH RESPECT TO EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION IS BEING HANDLED FROM 
WASHINGTON, THE OTHER MESSAGE | AM ANSWERING THROUGH SELWYN 
LLOYD IN LINE WITH THE PRESIDENT'S Views, 


esi2-8/119S*°OOL 


We FEEL THAT IT 1S IMPORTANT, AS YOU SAY, THAT THERE BE "SOME 
PUBLIC RESPONSE” TO THE REPORT OF THE EXPERTS, WE BELIEVE, ' 
HOWEVER, THAT UNLESS THIS PUBLIC RESPONSE INDICATES A ix 
SIGNIFICANT PROGRAM, WE SHALL BE SUBJECTED TO A SERIOUS PROPAGANDA ‘3 
BARRAGE, AND IF AS YOU SUGGEST WE ONLY MAKE OUR STATEMENT ON i. 
SUSPENSION AT THE OPENING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, WE WILL rt 
THEN APPEAR TO HAVE SURRENDERED TO SOVIET PRESSURES RATHER THAN CG FE 
HAVE TAKEN OURSELVES AN INITIATIVE, 
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OUR STANDING IN THE WORLD IS AT A POINT WHERE THERE 1S REAL 
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-2- OULTE 2, AUGUST 2], 1 A.M., FROM NEW YORK 4 


DANGER TO US IN \. LOJUDGED MILITARISTIC, THAT DANGER CAN 
HAVE CONSEQUENCES AS SzZRIOUS AS THE FOREGOING OF SOME NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS KNOWLEDGE, THE UNITED STATES HAS ALREADY HELD BACK 


ON THIS SUSPENSION MATTER FOR SEVERAL MONTHS LARGELY IN DEFERENCE - 


TO OUR DESIRE NOT TO CONFRONT YOU WITH A POSSIBLE TEST 
SUSPENSION BEFORE WE COULD GIVE YOU THE BENEFIT OF OUR OWN 
KNOWLEDGE IN THIS FIELD, WE HAVE THROUGH GREAT EXERTION OBTAINED 
AN AMENDMENT OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT IN YOUR FAVOR AND THE 
PRESIDENT HAS UNDERTAKEN TO ACT GENEROUSLY UNDER IT, WE REALLY 
WONDER IN THE LIGHT OF THIS WHETHER YOU SHOULD ASK US TO TAKE 
FURTHER SERIOUS RISKS IN RELATION TO WORLD OPINION, 


WE DO NOT SHARE THE FEAR YOU EXPRESS THAT IF WE TEMPORARILY 
SUSPEND TESTING WE WILL NEVER BE ABLE TO RESUME, AND THEREFORE 
THE SOVIETS WILL HAVE GOTTEN SOMETHING FOR NOTHING, OF 

COURSE THIS IS A RISK, BUT IT SEEMS TO US THAT IF WE MADE 


CLEAR THAT WE ARE SUSPENDING ONLY IN ORDER TO GET SOME CONSTRUCTIVE 


PROGRESS IN THE FIELD OF DISARMAMENT, THAT WILL PUT THE 
RUSSIANS UNDER PRESSURE TO DO SOMETHING IN THIS FIELD, AS OTHER. 
WISE THEY WILL CARRY THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE RESUMPTION OF 
TESTING, 


THAT 1S ONE REASON WHY WE DO NOT WANT TO QUALIFY OUR SUSPENSION 
IN A WAY WHICH WOULD IMPLY ACCEPTANCE OF THE HEALTH HAZARD, IF 
WE DID THAT THEN INDEED WE MIGHT HAVE BURNED OUR BRIDGES BEHIND 
US, RATHER WE SHOULD EMPHASIZE THAT WE ARE SUSPENDING ONLY IN 
THE HOPES THAT THIS WILL PROVE AN OPENING WEOGE WHICH WILL 
PERMIT OF PROGRESS IN THE DISARMAMENT FIELD, 


AS TO THE FRENCH, | WONDER IF YOUR FEARS ARE FOUNDED, LAST 
NIGHT | SHOWED COUVE DE MURVILLE THE STATEMENT WE PROPOSED 


. 7a 


a 
te, ; 
. 


TO MAKE, HE GAVE IT AS HIS FIRST IMPRESSION THAT IT WAS ENTIRELY 


SATISFACTORY AND THAT IF WOULD LEAVE THE FRENCH FREE TO PROCEED 
iF THEY SO DESIRED BECAUSE IF THE SOVIETS AND WE STOPPED TESTING 
THEN THERE CAN BE NO ALLEGATION THAT A SMALL TEST BY THE FRENCH 
WOULD BE A HAZARD TO WORLD HEALTH, OF COURSE THAT WAS ONLY 

A FIRST IMPRESSION, BUT DURING THE INTERVENING 24 HOURS, | HAVE 
NOT RECEIVED ANYTHING TO THE CONTRARY, CERTAINLY A SUSPENSION 
STATEMENT IN SEPTEMBER WOULD BE NO BETTER FROM THE FRENCH 
STANDPOINT THAN ONE MADE NOW, FOR ANY TEST THAT THEY COULD 
MAKE WOULD PROBABLY NOT BE UNTIL NEXT YEAR, 


‘ AS TO DATES, WE ARE WILLING IN VIEW OF YOUR PREOCCUPATIONS TO 
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"23- OULTE 2, AUGUST 21, 1 A.M., FROM NEW YORK um 7g 
















- INDICATE OCTOBER 31ST AS THE DATE FOR STARTING THE TRIAL 
PERIOD OF TEST SUSPENSION AND THEN ON THE ASSUMPTION THAT THE 
SOVIETS WILL BY THEN HAVE INITIATED WITH US A SERIOUS NEGOTIATION, 


WE HAVE REDRAWN THE PROPOSED STATEMENT TO REFLECT SOMEWHAT MORE 
FULLY THE FOREGOING VIEWS AND TO MAKE IT, WE HOPE, A MORE 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC DOCUMENT, 1 ENCLOSE A COPY OF THE REDRAFT 
STATEMENT HEREWITH, WE WILL DEFER MAKING IT TOMORROW MORNING, 
AS WE HAD PLANNED, AND HOLD IT UNTIL FRIDAY OR SATURDAY 
MORNING, GIVING US TIME TO HEAR FURTHER FROM YOU, 


FAITHFULLY YOURS, 
JOHN FOSTER OULLES, 


OULLES 


RRC/22 


CATEGORY “3* 
To be read only with the peraission 
of the Director of S/S. 
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THURSDAY - NEW YORK 
August 21, 1958 


*8:50 a. m. . 


EL e) L THE NT (Washington) 


Sec. told Pres. he had long talc until Midnight with Lloyd and Sec. thinks 
that the British are now satisfied with the testing statm. Sec. said he made 
one change in draft statm. which met their wants (Sec. read statm. to Pres. ). 
Sec. said he also made phrase to moet John McCone's wishes. Sec. now thinks 
it is in pretty good shape, and thinks Pres. will get approval trom Macmillan 
today. Sec. also showed Lloyd Pres. letter to Macmillan which Sec. thinks 
will be all right to British. Sec. told Pres. we sent revised statm to French 
but we haven't heard from them yet. Pres. said he has Couve de Murville 
coming down at 5:00 p.m. today. | | | 

Pres. said papers show that Arab resolution looks pretty good - Sec. agreed. 
Sec. said only one thing bad and that is that it will rehabilitate and invigorate 
Arab League. Pres. said we can't help that. Sec. said Israeli are very unhappy 
about it. Pres. said he thinks the resolution is all right. Pres. asked 
Sec. if he had talked to Herter re Congress. Sec. said he had tried to get him 


but he is at WH for NSC. Pres. said hold on he will get H. 


8:56 a. m. — 
ERTE 
Sec. said he was saying to Pres. that we anticipate British will be happy 
about testing statm. H. asked Sec. re acceptance does he think we need 
Congressional action. Sec. said if it were treaty we would have to have 
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Congressional action but merely to suspend testing it requires no action from 
Congress. Sec. asked H. to what degree of consultation do we have with 
Congress. H. said McCone is going on Hill today but will not go into substance 
of statm., However, if asked AEC's view he will have to tell them. 

H. asked Sec. re Arab resolution and Sec. told him same as he told Pres. 

H. asked Sec. should we make statm. that US is for Arab resolution and 
Sec. said we would have to hold off on any such announcement for timebeing - 
maybe ‘ater. 

H. said he noted from morning papers that at Lioyd's backyrounder with 
the press last night he announced the British would give enthusiastic support 
to the Arab resolution. 

Sec. said he is about to meet with staff and they will discuss any such 
announcement and will call H. back. H. said he would probably be at NSC 


a long time - there were alotofitems. Sec. said he would call him out. 


jm 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
August 21, 1958 - 10:50 AM 


ee ee ee 


Others present: Dr. Libby 
General Goodpaster 


Just following NSC, the President met briefly with Dr. Libby, at 

Mr. McCone's request, to express to Dr. Libby his philosophy 

regarding exchange of atomic information with the British. The 

essence of his view is that such exchange should be full and 

generous; any attempt to do otherwise with true allys is bound to 

alienate them. The President cited the British assistance to us 

in World War UJ through making their intelligence available to us 

(whea we had no intelligence of our own, not having maintained 
intelligence sections between the wars); he further cited their | 
assistance to us ia getting work started on atomic weapons, in 

providing us information about radar, and information on the de- 


sign and development of jet engines. 


Dr. Libby said that the Atomic Energy Commission has favored a 
"measured" approach, but be felt Congress is ready to go all the 
way, in measured fashion, in providing this information to the 
British. He indicated he thought he understood the President's 
point of view, and that he was in agreement with it and would seek 
to carry it out. He recalled to the President that we have pressed 
the British, on their side, to make available information regarding 
certain lines of development having commercial significance which 


they have emphasized. 
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A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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10 FOR ACTING SECRETARY FROM SECRETARY on 
INR a os on at 
H YOU MAY FINC JSEFUL TO HAVE MY VIEWS ON THE ImpoRTaNce _ 
—— OF THE INCLUSION IN OUR FROPOSED DRAFT STATEMENT ON NUCLEAR o 
PX TESTING OF THE SENTENCE! “THE AGREEMENT SHOULD ALSO DEAL WITH ; : o 
= ... - [ONS FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES, AS DISTINCT N fe 
Ol 26 
DO NOT BELIEVE THAT ANY AGRCEMENT TO SUSPEND THe "Testing of © ee 
ATOMIC AND MYOROGEN WEAPONS” SHOULD DENY TO MANKINO,: PERHAPS a ® 
FOREVER, THE POSSIBILITY OF USING THIS VAST NEW POWER FOR om 
HUMAN BETTERMENT AS iN CREATING NEW HARBORS AND WATERWAYS, b nn 
MAKING AVAILABLE UNDERGROUND SOURCES OF WATER, OIL, MINERALS, ” a 
ETC. TO ATTEMPT THIS WOULD BE TO FLY IN THE FACE OF aut =o 
HUMAN EXPERIE fs ad 
5 iz 
THERE MAY OR MAY NOT BC A MOCHANISTIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN c* 
THE DEVICES WHICH ARE USED FOR MILITARY PURPOSES AND THE B > 0 
DEVICES USED FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES. SURELY THERE 1S AN ‘iu 
IMMENSE DIFFERENCE IN THE MOTIVATION. 1 BELIEVE THAT THaT ‘ “8 
DIFFERENCE IN MOTIVATION JUSTIFIES A DISTINCTION, ALTHOUGH | = . + 
RECOGNIZE THAT THERE may BE DIFFICULTY IN IMPLEMENTING = 5 o> 
THIS CRITERION IN A SUSPENSION AGREEMENT. NEVERTHELESSS” | v 
MUST, IN MY OPINION, BE ATTEMPTED. ALSO | BELIEVE THAT EDU NG a ' 
THE PERIOD OF SCLF-DENYING AND UNSUPERVISED SUSPENSION, <3 5 


WE SHOULO BE ALLOWED IN GOOD FAITH TO EXERCISE OUR OWN Sm0GMENT 
CR THC MOTIVATION OF A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION BY US i5 

~ OR PCACEFUL. | BELIEVE TéaT IHE STATEMENT 

PERMANENT 


errr ‘ ‘ 
RECORD COPY © This copy must be returned to RM, nt pentral ales with onal batinpboh efit Wiens 
UNLESS “UNCLASSIFIED” 
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TO 13, AUGUST 21, 4 Pm FROM NEW YORK 


REFERRED TO iS IMPORTANT BECAUSE IT RECOGNIZES THAT THERE 
iS A DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE USE OF NUCLEAR POWER FOR PEACEF 
PURPOSES AND FOR THE PURPOSE OF TESTING WEAPONS. 


JT AND SO LONG AS OUR VOLUNTARY 


iC O 
DENIAL IS LIMITED ONLY TO WEAPONS, THEN | GELIEVE THAT WE CAN 


200D FAITH CONDUCT EXPLOSIONS FOR PURPOSES WHICH ARE 
DEMONSTRABLY PEACE? UL ND ECONOMIC. 
REALIZE THAT TR CREATES A POSS'BLE LOOPHOLE FOR THE SOVIETS 


Di. IG THE ONE-YEAR PERIOD. |! UNDERSTAND, HOWEVER, THAT IT 15 
~ 


ME JUDGMEN F THOSE WHO WORK IN THIS FIELD THAT THEY WOULD 
RATHER TAKE THIS CHANCE THAN TO FOREGO THE PEACEFUL USES, fo 
AND 1, MYSELF, WOULD CONCUR IN THIS CONCLUSION. a 
| SHOULD EMPHASIZE AGAIN MY THOUGHT THAT THIS WHOLE STATEMENT 
DESIGNED AS A PUBLIC DOCUMENT WHICH WE HOPE Witt CONTRIBUTE 


R PRESTIGE AN INFLUENCE IN WORLD OPINION. 17 MUST 
MEREFORE, IN MY ViEW, BE AS SIMPLE AS POSSIGLE AS TO WHAT 

LL AND Witt NOT DO IN BROAD TERMS: IT SHOULD NOT, AS 
POLICY DOCUMENT, SET OUT ALL THE COMPLEXITIES AND CONS!DERA- 
yn SE TAKE! ‘ IN GIVING EFFECT TO, OR IN . 


DULLES . oe 
y Ee. 
om/20 


NOTE: Mr. Baker (SAE) and SS notified at 5:30 pm, 8/21/58 -En. - 
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of the Director of s/s. 
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SENT DEPARTMENT OULTE 4, REPEATED INFORMATION LONDON 10. 


ECRETARY FROM MACMILLAN HANDED 
ODAY : 


21, 1958. DEAR FOSTER, THANK YOU FOR YOUR LETTER 

T | HAVE NOw RECEIVED THE PRESIDENTS FURTHER MESSAGE 

EFUL FOR HIS CLEAR ASSURANCES ON THE EXCHANGE 

OF INFORMATION. | SHOULD LIKE TO ASSURE YOU THAT MY CONCERN 

IN MY MESSAGES TO THE PRESIDENT WAS NOT SIMPLY TO PROTECT 

THIS COUNTRYS NUCLEAR WEAPONS PROGRAMME. QUITE APART FROM THIS 

| FELT REAL DOUBTS AS TO WHETHER YOUR PROPOSED ACTION WAS 
ALCULATED TO EXTRACT THE MA™¥!MUM ADVANTAGE FOR THE WESTERN 

COUNTRIES FROM THE GENEVA CONFERENCE. | WAS NOT THINKING SO — 

MUCH OF WORLD OPINION, WHICH | KNOW IS NOT FULLY WITH US ON 7“ 

THIS ISSUE, BUT OF THE RISK OF THROWING AWAY THE PRIZE WE HOPE -_, 

TO GAIN BY MAKING THE RUSSIANS ACCEPT AN INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 

SYSTEM ON THEIR TERRITORY. 


J 
OF AUGUS 





es ic-38/119g°*O00l 


AS TO THE LARGER POLITICAL ‘PROBLEM, | WELCOME THE REVISION E>. 
OF YOUR PROPOSED ANNOUNCEMENT, WHICH GOES A LONG WAY TO MEET Sag 
MY POINT. | STILL FEAR THAT THE RUSSIANS MAY BE ABLE TO ESCAPE 
PAYING THE PRICE FOR THE SUSPENSION OF TESTS, BUT | aA 
RECOGNIZE THE FORCE OF YOUR ARGUMENTS AND | AGREE THAT THE a & 

NEW PROCEDURE SHOULD REDUCE THAT RISK. | AM ALSO GRATEFUL TO WH 
YOU FOR ACCOMMODATING US ON THE DATE FROM WHICH A SUSPENSION ‘OQ Bower 
OF TESTS SHOULD BEGIN. | AM THEREFORE READY TO JOIN YOU IN , 


" pone REPRODUCTION FROM T 
CATEGORY “B COPY IS PROHIBITED. 
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-c- DULTE 4, AUGUST 2) , 6 PM FROM US MISSION UN NE Ww YORK 


THE ACTION NOw PROPOSED. | AM SENDING SELWYN SOME SUGGESTED ‘ 
AMENDMENTS TO YOUR DRAFT ANNOUNCEMENT WHICH | HOPE YOU MAY . 
FEEL ABLE TO ACCEPT. 


MY INTENTION 1S TO MAKE A PARALLEL ANNOUNCEMENT AT THE SAME TIME 
AS YOURS. |! AM STILL NOT SURE THAT WE NEED MAKE THESE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS QUITE AS EARLY AS YOU SUGGEST. MAY IT NOT SEEM 

ODD IF WE MAKE OUR STATEMENTS OF POLICY BEFORE THE WORLD HAS 
SEEN THE REPORT OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ON WHICH THEY ARE 
BASED? IF NEVERTHELESS YOU FEEL IT ESSENTIAL TO GO AHEAD ON 
SATURDAY WE SHALL EGE READY TO MAKE OUR ANNOUNCEMENT THEN. 


HE FRENCH. |! WISH IT HAD BEEN 
AULLES PERSONAL VIEWS BEFORE TAKING 
ER GREATLY RELIEVED BY THE NEWS OF 
MURVILLE, AND ! GATHER SELWYN HAS 
JRING REACTION FROM HIM. SELWYN WILL 

OUVE FULLY INFORMED OF WHAT WE ARE DOING, 

LL DO THE SAME. WITH WARM REGARDS, AS EVER, 


Cc 


1 STILL FEEL 
PO T 
THIS ACTION. A 

YOUR TALK wITH COUVE p 
HAD SIMILARLY R 


SSIBLE 


< rm Cc) 


D mmO @ 


OD NO DOUBT YOU w 
~~ " 
HAROLD MACMILLAN. 


LODGE 
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hy dear "riens, , 
; 
T hervye 4 ‘s nA nun A + sibanit A ; 
i have written cirectly to “osicr’ about tne t 
~+ : 2 = . “ r 
text anc tlnins of your pronosed announcement. 
4 7 vr ; “, 4 ; | “4 : ‘5 ‘ . 
rut i want, in agsition, to reply to your personal 
neSssiu io Ol of ss & AN . ' 


Pst, on one tec:unical mutLers, may 1 say at 
once thet J am very cluu to-huve your assurance 
that you can ano will sive us the inivormution 
neeses, incluiugine Liv two poinius io which I reierred 
specifically. J am Conplete!y satisfied with that 
assurance and most srateful to vou for it. I have 
never ror one moment coubleu ine Sincerity oi vour 


desive to nelp us to plxy an e@itective part in 


maintainins the nuclear ceterrent, on whicn the peace 
of the world at prevent depends. bot this business 


has nwo a lone and chequered niciouwy, ana I Know you 
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Will understans my anxiety that th-re should be no 
possible room for misuncerstanding between us at 
this last stace. 4s i tola you in my messuge of 
yesterday, I feel a heavy sense oc responsibility 

over this, anu thought it was my Suty to make sure 

that there was clear and explicit unserstanding 


between us. f an greatly reilevey by what you 


’ " | 4 
have now Said to me. 
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I am sending you a sepavate message about 


the political question as a whole. 


ith wary Pera RnGe 
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Dear Foster, 


Thank you for your letter of August 20. I have 
now received the President's further message and am 
most grateful for his clear assurances on the exchange 
of information. I should like to assure you that my 

concern in my messages to the President was not simply 
to protect this country’s nuclear weapons programme. 
Quite apart from this I felt real doubts as to whether 
your proposed action was calculatea to extract the 
maximum advantage for the Western countries from the 
Geneva Conference. I was not thinking so much of world 
opinion, which I know is not fully with us on this 
issue, but of the risk of throwing away the prize we 


hope to gain by making the Kussians accept an 


UT UOTILOT Gnd 203 pets tssetooq, 


international control system on their territory. 
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—— 


As to the larger political problen, I welcome 


the revision of your proposed announcement, which goes 


@ long way to meet my point. I still fear that the 





Russians may be able to escape paying the price for 
the suspension of tests, but I recognise the force of 


your arguments and I agree that the new procedure should 


=e 


reduce that risk. I am also grateful to you for 


/accomnodating 














accommocating us on the date from which a suspension 
of tests should begin. I am therefore ready to join 
you in the action now proposed. I am sending Selwyn 
Some Suggested amendments to your draft announcement 
which I hope you may feel able to accept. 
iy intention is to maxe a@ parallel ennouncement 
&t the same time as yours. I am still not sure that 
we need make these announcements quite as early as 
you Suggest. May it not seem odd if we make our 
Statements of policy before the world has seen the 
report or the Geneva Conference on which they are based? 
If nevertheless you feel it essential to go ahead on 
Saturday we shall be ready to make our announcement then. 
I still feel worried about the Freach. I wish it 
had been possible to ascertain de Gaulle's personal views 
before taking this action. I am however greatly 
relieved by the news of your talk with Couve de Murville, 
and I gather Selwyn has had a similarly reassuring . 
reaction from him. Selwyn will continue to Keep Couve 
fully informed of what we are doing, and no doubt you 
will do the sane. ' 


With warm regards, 


as ever, 
HAROLD MACAITLLAN. 
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= Hugh S. Cwwring, Jr. * 





SBJECT : Intelligence Note - Khrushchev Statenent on Nuclear 
on 





(attached ) 

Khrushcher's "interview" in today's Pra constitutes the first 
official Soviet response to the Western propos of August 22 for 
negotiations on nuciear test suspension. Presumably a note forwarding 
Khrushchev's statenent, or recapltulating its main points, will shortly 
be received in formal reply to our note of August 22. 


Khrushchev accepts the date of October 31 for the beginning of 
negotiations ani apparently also the participation of oly the three 
powers (United States, Britain, Soviet Union) sugzested by the West, 
although the latter point remains te be clarified. But he stipulates 
what in the Soviet view must be "the purpose" ef the negotiations: the 
conclusion of an agreement to end "for all time" tests of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons "of all kinds” and “by all states." References te "all" 
or “any” kinds of weapons and te “all states" or to a "wiversal ban" 
have been standard in Soviet statesents since May, when the USSR agreod 
to hold technical talks on controls, ami appear designed to cover France, 
Cormmumist China would presumably also be affected. 


Insistence on a cessation “for all time” would represent a changs 
from last year's Soviet negotiating position wiich provided for a 
suspension ef "tvo or threo years." It also implies rejection of the 
Western view that each yearly extension of a test suspension would depend 
on the effective operation of an inspection system and satisfactory progress 
teward major and substantial disarmament measures. Khrushchev states 
explicitly that "we cannot agree" with these Western “reservations and 
conditions", claiming that (1) controls can be easily established and 
(2) that the West itself has beon responsible for failure to agree on 
digaruament measures ani therefore advances the condition of "satisfactory 
progress” as a means of sabotaging a suspension of tests. (These points 
had aloo been made in Soviet propaganda reaction since August 22.) 


It remains to be seen whether Moscow will insist on Western acceptance 
of the Soviet concept of the "purposes" of negotiations as a pre-condition 
te the actual beginning of negotiations. It will be recalled that Moscow 


4S set/ // oc/f/, 


sought Western agreement to a similar set of "purposes" prier to the Geneva 
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CONFIDENTIAL 2 | 


technical talks but sent its delegation despite Western failure te comply. 
At the same time, it has long been the Soviet position that a test ban 
must be "unconditional" end independent fros other disarmament measures and 
Moscow can be expected te maintain this position in regotiations. [Ehrush- 
chev's suggestion in Pravda that the USSR will seek United Nations approval 
of a test ban at the [3th General Assenbly and his demand that negotiations 
last only two or three weeks indicate his intention of gmerating mximuan 
pressure on the West to agree to a “simple” test ban. 


Khrushchev's other major point was the statement that continued 
Western testing "relieve the USSR of the obligation it had assuned mi- 
laterally" regarding « suspension of tests. ‘The Supreme Soviet decision 
of March 31 amd scveral statements by Khrushchev and Gromyko had provided 
for such a move and strengthen the view that, mowing the United States 
had scheduled a series of tests during the sumer, Moscow was expleiting 
@ normal interval between Soviet tests for political purposes. August and 
the autwm months have traditionally been a Soviet testing season. Khrush- 
chev did not state explicitly whether the USGR actually intends to resume 
testing; mor did he indicate whether Moscow wuld join the United States 
and Britain in suspending tests for one year once negotiations begin. 
Khrushchev's acceptance of the October 31 date for the opening of talks, 

a despite earlier Soviet propaganda complaints that this date was too late, 
suggests an intention te conduct tests in the interim. In such an eventuality 
Moscow wuld apparently calculate that world opinion can be persuaded that 
the USSR is entitled to further tests in order not to be left at a disadvantage 
by intensive Western testing this swmor. It may also estimte that popular 
anxieties concerning the effects of testing would be further stimlated in 
this way and that hence pressures on the West to accept Soviet terns for 
immediate and permanent cessation would movut. 


Khrushchev did not deal with the question of "peaceful" nuclear 
explosions. There has been only one Soviet comment since August 22 
criticizing the Western position a this point. ‘The reference to ending 
tests of nuclear weapons of all kinds would appear to leave the Soviet 
positien flexible. 


In sum, the USSR appears ready to undertake negotiations with the West 
but appears intent by diplomatic means, through popular pressure and UN 
action te put the West unter maximm pressure te meet Soviet terms in such 
negotiations. 


A similar menorandum has been prepared for the Under Secretary. 
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On august 19, 1955 a joint letter, which was signed by Deputy Secre- - 
tary of Defense and by Chairvan, Atozic Energy Comcission, was sent 
to you reco=mcesding an initial exchange of inforsation with the 
Usited Kingdos for the promotions of weapons research, designs and 
fabrication. This exchange was to be effected under the authority 
of the new Section l“sc(l) of the Atonic Energy Act of 1954, as 
atended, and the new bilateral acreement with the United Kingdos. o 
tne letter sro cose? to you the scove of the information to be " 
exchanged in the initial meetings and requested your detersination 4 : 
that the cocctunication of the proposed Restricted Data would procote S % 
an@ would not constitute an unreasonable risk to the coason defense = 
acd security. oo 
& 
I wish to report to you that the initial exchange meetinsgs with the T 
United Kingdos were held in “ashingtos on August 27, 28 and 29, 1352. 26 
> = 
— information transnitted by the United States was withis the sccre o*” 
thoriced by you in your letter of August 21, 1956 to the Chaircarc, m2 
asente Cnergy Costission. Certain of the informations transzitted to C ns 
us by the United Kingdos representatives generally paralleled the is- <- 
formation which we transsitted to thes. They, however, vent further A 
and gave us an indication of their general state of weapons develo>- 5 
ment. The United Kingdom representatives also indicated to us their a 
developmental recuirements in the atomic weapons fields. ae 
3 
"al 
25 
® 
v 
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SECIE 


The President -~2- 


Attached for your information is a report on the joist 0.5.-U.K. 
meeting which was signed on August 29, 1955 dy the two leading repre- 
sentatives from each country. This report indicates the requiresents 
of the Pritich Governsent is atosic weapons and it indicates, is 
general tercs, areas of exchange which are desired by both sides at 
the next joint meeting. Such a joint meeting has been tentatively 
scheduled to be held is Albuquerque, New Mexico starting September 15, 
1955. The Restricted Data which the Comtission and the Department 


of Defense will desire to communicate to the United Kingdos at that , 4 
meeting is being prepared. Your detersination that concunication of 
such Restricted Data will psrosote and will sot constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and security will be requested is the 
near future. 
Respectfully yours, - 
) 
> 
HA 7; 
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SUPE Dm cA 34 SACRTARE 





THROUGH: S/S > 


Frau t(s:«<S/AE ~ Richard C, Breitiut - tat = ating POY 


SUBJECT: YOUR b:30 P.M. MLETING WITH ARC CRALCAN MeCOLL 


We woderctend that Mir, MeCone will raise the two tepics discussed below, 
(Cf, Paris telecram €21, Septenter 6 « TAB TAB A)e 


REVIEW OF HIS GEUEVA TALKS O7 THE LAEA 





Talks with the U.F., French, Indian and Soviet representatives have 
reinforced MeCone'’s concern regarding the future of the Agency, The following 
have teen cited as significant problems: 





ream: Although the Agency's 
functions peacelul uses of atomic energy, public 
attention has focused to a sient Sheanh extent on its role in the development of 


atomic power particularly in the underdeveloped areas. Expectations and 
atpirations in this field have greatly excecded reasonable prospects for early 
progress. A cgroving realisation that the Agency ic unlikely to tring about 

the swift initiation of stonic power projects in underdeveloped areas has lod 
to some slachenitneg of the earlicr ardent interest in the Agency of umierdeveloped 
mations. The trend toward more conservative apprsicals of the early prospects 
for atomic power in underdeveloped areas was reinforced by o nunber of technical 
pepers at the Geneva Conference, Although the Department does not wish the 

U.S. to make statements and take positions in the IAEA which will prorote 
extravagant expectations doomed to disappointment, Governor Herter has written 
Chairman 'icCone emphasizing the importance of making atomic power a principal 


theme of the U.S, representative's statement at the Second Geneva Conference (UDF). 


2e Role of the IAEA and other U tions: lr, MeCone is concerned 
with regare to activities of the U.W, aa the Speciali 


ted agencies which appear 
to be potentially in conflict with the functions assigned the LAFA by ite Charter, 


and speeches by some of the participants at the Geneva Peaceful Uses Conference 
have heightened his concern, He may also refer to Secretary General Harwarckjold's 
report surresting that the U.N. Radiation Committee micht be civen operating 
responsibilities and te resistance to the idea favored by the U.5, of the IAMA's 
sponsoring future Peaceful Uses Conferences, 


We believe that the question of IAZA relationship with the U.P. and the 
specialized acencics is not a major problem, in spite of certain current 
frictions, Relationship arreements with 110, UN\SCO, am? FAO satisfactery to 
the IALA have recent], been nmogotiated and will be submitted to the Second 
General Conference for approval; and we believe the IAEA can expand ite present 
activities or add mew activities in the field of peaceful uses of atomic encrey 
without rumming inte any serious conflict with the specialized arencies, Ye 
consider that IAA should sponsor any future Peaceful Uses Conferencer, and 
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significant procran of its cm, if this is done, tne problem of the relationship 
of the LAFA to the J.—. and the specialised acencies will te placed in proper 
perspective and the tension surrcunding these probiers will tend to ditappear, 

3. Level and caliber of mtional resresentatives to the Arencr: Hany 
poverrments are tending modium or low level diploretic persomel to locrd meetings 
and are stow.n ms of reducing the caliber of future rejresentation. We are 
pressing a plan to facilitate future high-caliber participation by holding less 
frequent anid shorter orc meetines in the future and have solicited arpropriate 
capitals for support (7A5 ©). The level of the U.S. diplomatic and technical 
deceleration is arrrorriate, The Soviet representative has lon been pressing fer 
an acvisory cormittee to the .AZA consisting of scientists of internstional 
reputation tut the U.S. has resistec the establisiment of such a committee as it 
micht jeopardize the role of the loardof Governors andultimately Gamage, rather 
than gic, the Arcerty. 

It might be useful to emphasise the importance of Chzirran McCone's presence 
in Vienmrm rine the opening days of the Second Ceneral Conference of the LALA 
regardless of the positions the U.5,. may find it necessary to take on the issues 
arising. 
miS TALS r) Fa Chi HaGh CC-“MISSTONiA t APU ba lGY 

revone rr ric that Perrin indicates that the French want (2) information 
om tvel to guide them in bullding a gaseous Giffusion plant, (bd) desirn 
information, or (c) alterratively, a submarine reactor wiich they feel was 
promisec them iast Lecember, We heve mace it clear te the irench that it is 
mot lerally possibie for us to frre e Nestrictec Data or a submarine reactcr 
to them wntil a bilateral arreesent hes been concluded and has laid before the 
Joint Cormittee on Atenic Laerry for OO days. / ope team will visit Paris in 
mideSerter ter ¢t urve rench security. A technical tean will] alse hve 
exploratory ciscussione the possible scope of a French acreerent, however, 
piLate anc Age arree tha’ © cerpmot now answer moct of the technical cuestions 
submitved té us the French. 

u tm ish to emphatise to Uhalrran hcCone the high political importance 
of the swecessful completion of a bileteral arrecrent with the Prench enablin 
us t | : "with their mucicar tubmarine program, atsurir security cuararntees 
are acdequate, tius fer the ALT and DOD have been fully cooperating with the 
Vepartcent in doing all that cam be done to promote progress toward its competi 
‘ Et _ 
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Suaon International Atowic “heresy / -oncy ow — 
i= 
PARTICIPANTS: 'f. “ccone, Chairmen of te / temic Tnercy Comission y at f= 
'r. Vanco, Commissioner of the ftenie Faerey Cows ccion 
the S «e 
Acsistent Secretary Vilecx, IO ) 
Pr, Oretthat, s/ct P ° 
rr. Car re ~ 
COPIES TO: - 23 
S/S (2) run ‘ | ~ 
SAL i \ a/ ®> 
19 vous f ( » ©. 
™ Arerican Trbessy, VILMA | "+ 
s/? g a 
v - — —_ = —_ ” 
m8 
Yr. MeCone, who had just retarmed fron the “econd Conference of the cy 
Peaceful Jses of ttoule Pnerry at Cenewa, said that the f*mericen contribution . re 
at Ceneva wos suncrh. i hod heard mnotaine but fovoredie comment on it. It = 
was s bic operation, however. He thourht thet if such conferences were held > 0 
in the future, it micht bo better to break thom down by subject << health ce 
aepecte in one year, power in another, ete. = 
b) 
The Secretary wondere’ viether Mr. MeCone hed the imreseion thet we hod << 
surpassed the U-TR on atomic matters. Mr. Mocone thoucht thet we hed in every a” 
ares. The Soviete showed Little ofvance over their position of three years 2 
s 


eno except on the eubject of thereanuclear fusion. On this they wore workine 
slone pareliel lines with aw. Im fect «11 four of the countries doing mijcr 
research in this eres were working slome siniler Lines. ' 


lr. MeCeone said that he wished te resort te the “ecretary on the results 
of hic discussions in Geneva with atemic lesders of other cowtries on actters 
relating to the TATA. flo sald thet he hed talkot with Paslyancvy ant Thabta, 
es well es the reprosentetives from Western countries, end they all were 
concerned sbout the present position and future prospects of the Acency, 
Mr. McCone thoucht that there wee lecitimate reason for concern. Farlyancy 
hag eaid that he would oropore « scientific council, with Director General Cole 
as chairmen, to Gevote ite tine to the GyeNSESEXEEKERS esteblishnont of 
objectives and « procren for the Agency, and Pr. YoCene told fuaslyancev he would 
Support tis oroposal. 

'y. "lene : 


Cony mr rrr 














fe. MeCene esid he hed bed @ lon: talc with Pr. ‘alph Suonche. “Yr. Bunche 
esl4 that the “ecrotery Ccneral end the UN “ecretarist felt ressonsible fer 
the Arency omd believed Wat ite follure would be « black mork ersinet the UW. 
Mr. Punche Delio. , however, Sh*t “>o erganisetional etructere of the IA2 
hed the effect of draewire 1t avay from the UT. The Board of Sorrrmors was lilo 
@ little General Acoontly. ‘fe @ result of the politiccl! cherecter of the 
Peers of Governors, Yorr> was @ relcsteres o7 te sert of the inited Metions 
end evecialiced agencies to clive the DA major reece bilities. for examie, 
Nemarsktoléd was reloctant to seo the IAA take over resconsibility fer further 
conferences on veacefri user of atomic energy. ‘© sald there woul! be sinllsr 
éGoulite with recerd to work is the field of radiation, viere the Ui )edisticon 
Comsiites is mow ective. Mr. Bunche dowdted thet the IA"\ would be civen any 
resvor@itility ia relation to the vwerifiestion of test suspension, 


rv. “oCene added thet each evectalised arency war cerryin: ovt ite own 
role '» stonle energy motters. The TATA did not econ to te servine the 0%, 
wherees it should be « sort of “Atomic Drergy Comelsesion" for the 1. 


The “ecretary obrerved thet thie wes not the original concect for the 
igoncy and thet the position of the Arcency deseribed by Mr. Meone wes not an 
eceiéent bet was Gesimed. “het was soucht wee to croste an etoulc enerey 
econery with only « tenusus commection ts the UF, sonething Like the Intere 
ratiorsl Teak. Mr. Welthet oberorvet Wet the thee St wre tyet « direct 
connection with the WW aieht inject trrelevent political consiterstions into 
the recolution of TA" srobles. 


“r. Vileom said that of courre the srocislised eporcies shoul not juxp 
in ant deprive the [Als of ite prover functions. Se moted that the Secretary 
Generel had « coorfinsting role in this resect. 


rr. “ctone sai4 thet be beliered thet the erestion he hed outlined, the 
reletion of the Ta" t other UW boties and its sorition in the OF eysten, 
would be the subject of debate in Tierma. wo seid that he would neod cuiderce 
on thie. 


“he “ecretery reverted tet the ThA dtd not ret off to « wot start. The 
“ovlets Sat etelled in the ertablistwnt of tee temey. ie moalied bis own 
nerotiatione with Molotev, who hed been evestve end 4ifficult over a lon »~eried. 
The negotiations hed in foct teven from 195) t 1957. Meanville, thince hed 
net teen etentine etill, There bet been Dbileteral etocic errensevente, TI eT 
tres conceived. “ho Toners car*erencss were orraniec?. "Hr mestion wes how the 
TAA could “ot tee’ tnte ite hente verious eattere that 1¢ wuld heve entortsten 
if it hed been crested evrlicr. The "#"*, for examole, shel’ be orronicine 
the resceful neve conferences held at ‘eneva. The “ecretary arked weether the 
anewer to the probics wee not to establish snecific goals for the fgency and to 
pursue thea, 
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Mr. McCone said that he wan secxine specific objectives for t'a forth- 
coming conference but that. ho had not boen able to pot very far ts st. 


The “ecretery romrxed that we certcinly did not wish to ece the ILA 
foil, ‘rile to. Fetone had roferrs’ to lr. lasmerskjold's concern 2>0ut this, 
the United Stater had en even bizecr investment of orerctier in the Aconcy. 
The Azency bed been created in response to a proposal of the Preeident. There 
hed teen a mejor battle in the Tenetc over it. It would bo a blow to tho 
United Stetes if the Agoncy collansed or withered eway, 


Commissioner Vanes thought that tho *tenc7's nurvoses, ss st-ted in its 
Statute, wore so Uroec that they werd coosvlec of almost any interoretation. 
Ho sait that Hr. MoMinney and Mr. Cole wanted the Agency te £9 into the power 
promotion business. !'o considers’ that the ‘rency did not have a oclec2 in 
this. All thos plans that had been edvonced imlicd that the United States 
would 4»ve to com uo with very substantial funds to cunport power developnent. 
Commissioner Vance believed that the Agoncy should bo a reculatory body and that 
4t should also carry out some research. In the latter connection, Commissioner 
Vance belicved thet research contracts, suppsarted by US funds, coulda be oleced 
in other countrios. "0 roferrei particularly to a "pool of talent” in aton’. 
research in “estern “urone. Tn an evehar.ce of views with Mr. McCone, 
Comaiz-toner Varco indicated that wo would reed to Imow whore those research 
contracts would bo placed, Mr. McMone thoucht there micht be sone resistance 
to thie idoa by other countrlos and that the ‘/zoncy would want to h-ve some 
voice in how and whore such research would be carried out. 


Commenting on the possibilities of a nuclosr power prorram, Mr. McCcone 
reravked that there wes now a much greater derros of realism about the vorsi- 
bility of nuclear power than heretofore. Cormissioner Vence observed that 
opersting costs were very high. He said thst ha presumed thot wo should not 
™ so willing to bolster up the TATA that we would be willing for the United 


Ftaten to go into an extensive nuclear powor development prozram. The Secretary 
indicated agreenent. 


At the end of the meting, Mr. Nccone egain said that he wnld need 
guid*nce ns to whether we wanted the Atorio Energy fgoncy to continue in a 
position like the ‘orld Sank or whethor we would want it tied more closoly to 


the United Nrtions. I felt that the Aroncy would be likely to be ineffoctive 
unless it were tied mre closely with tho Ui, 


TOsMMP:WiCerze:scp | 
9/9/58 | 
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WHITE HOUSE OFFICE, Office of the Special 
Acsistamt for Sconce and Technology: 


aacitnnal Reccrcs, 1957-61 | 
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, 


Septernber 23, 1958 





MEMORANDUM FOR DR. KILLIAN 


SUBJECT: Policy Decision re Terms of Reference for Surprise 
Attack Delegation 


On Thursday, 25 September 1958, you are tentatively scheduled to 
attend a meeting with Secretary Dulles and Secretary McElroy to discuss 
the Terms of Reference for the U. S. delegation to the forthcoming 
surprise attack discussions in Geneva, The major question to be resolved 
at this meeting is whether the U. S. delegation will be instructed to 
discuss only the techniques and value of inspection per se, or whether 
they will also be allowed to consider limitations on force readiness as 


well as disposition and level of force as methods to safeguard against 
surprise attack, 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have taken a formal position on this matter, 
contending that the discussions must be limited to inspection per se. They 
argue that limitations or controls on readiness, disposition and level of 
force are problems of disarmament, a topic not under consideration at these 
meetings. In this regard it is interesting to note that although Mr. Quarles 
forwarded the JCS position on this matter to the Secretary of State on 


August 30th, he did not specifically endorse the JCS views as the position 
of the Defense Department. 


The State Department, on the other hand, has taken the view - as did 
the Interagency Working Group - that it is also necessary to consider the 
effect of arms limitation or control in discussing safeguards against surprise 
attack if the meeting is to yield useful results, . 


The means for bringing this basic policy difference to the attention of 
yourself and the two Secretaries is a draft of the proposed Terms of 
Reference for the November Conference (Attachment A). This docurnent 
was prepared by the State Department (after informal and private consultation 
with this office) and was the subject of a meeting of staff personnel from the 
State Department, the Defense Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
CIA and this office on Septernmber 19th, At this meeting the participants 
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Assistant for Science and Technology: ~ of 
Additional Records, 195741 _a? p-?, 
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came to general agreement on the contents of the draft with one exception: 
the Defense Department representatives ( Lt. Gen. Byers and Col. Rhea 

of ISA) insisted that Items III.C, IV.B.3, and IV.B.4 of the proposed 
agenda be deleted, (All of these items are on page 5 of the attached 
document and are starred in red.) However, the State Department 
representatives (Ambassador Holmes, Phillip Farley and Lawrence Weiler) 
insisted with equal determination that these items were essential to a 
productive discussion of the surprise attack problem, 


— or 


In attempting to resolve this major policy difference, two points are 
particularly pertinent: 


(1) The U. S, National Security Policy * clearly states that this 
country should seek with particular urgency an international system for 
inspection and regulation of armed forces and armaments, The NSC 
policy also states, almost parenthetically, that an inspection system 
within the Soviet Union assumes, in and of itself, significance to the 
U. S. security because of its intelligence value. Unfortunately, the JCS 
would like to recognize only the latter staternent of U. S. policy as a basis 
for the forthcoming Geneva discussions. (Gen, Byers argued persistently 
during the staff level review of the Terms of Reference to have the entire 
staternent of National Security Policy deleted, and was finally voted down by all 
others present at the meeting.) 


(2) The Report of the Interagency Working Group on Surprise Attack 
should also be considered in resolving this major policy difference, This 
report concluded that the Geneva discussions must consider limited arms 
control in order to deal effectively with the surprise attack problem, 
Specifically, comments on this matter are contained in paragraphs B 1 and 
B 2 (pages 6 and 7 of Document No, K-T3-2509) of this ne and it 
states in part: 


"Our examination of the appendicies leads us to the view that a 
major reduction of the threat of massive surprise attack cannot 

be achieved by observation and reporting alone. Limitations on 

the disposition and readiness of forces, or on size and type of 
forces, appears to be necessary to create more effective safeguards 
against the possibility of massive surprise attack, It is unlikely that 
the October talks can deal effectively with the threat of surprise 
attack unless they are extended beyond discussion of inspection and 
related limited measures...." 





“NSC 5801/1, Paragraph 40, dated 5 May 1958 and quoted on page | of the 
attached document. 
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WHITE HCUSE OFFICE, Office of the Special 2 


Acsistant for’ Scvence and Technology: 
BAditinnal Records. 1957-61 LAG 


This report was prepared by Richard M, Bissell, Phillip J. Farley, 
John N. Irwin, I, General Curtis E, LeMay, USAF, Gerard C. Smith, 
J. R. Zacharias, and G. B. Kistiakowsky, Chairman, 


Although JCS has not to my knowledge made a formal defense of their 
position which precludes the discussion of any matter relating to dis- 
armament, there are certain arguments that keep re-appearing in private 
conversations with military personnel on this matter. They run something 
like this: 


This country depends upon great strength in a few types 
of weapons to deter the over-all more diversified military 
threat of the Soviet Union. Thus, US-USSR bilateral arms 
control of a few weapon types ( or to be more specific, manned 
bombers and ICBM's) would leave this country at a severe military 
disadvantage. Furthermore, if this country discusses controls 
on individual weapon systems with the Soviets at Geneva, we are 
likely to be drawn into such an agreement by Soviet propaganda and 
public opinion. If such an unfavorable agreement were to 
materialize, the situation would probably become even more 
serious since Congress, as a result of a false sense of security, 
would probably reduce military funding. 


If one tries to counter such an argument by stating that the forthcoming 
talks are only technical discussions, and that any actual agreement would be 
realized in later political negotiations where this country would pursue 
disarmament on a compr« ensive basis, they answer: This is the same story 
that was given to us on technical test cessation discussions! They continue 
by noting that our policy prior to the Geneva test cessation talks stated that 
we would entertain test cessation only as part of a comprehensive program 
that included a monitoring system, the control of fissionable material and the 
ultimate abolition of nuclear weapons. They then point out that because of 
the "technical success" at Geneva and as a result of world opinion and Soviet 
propaganda, we have now been forced into a test cessation yct we do not even 
have an inspection system to monitor it. 


I feel that the JCS are sufficiently dogmatic in their position on this 
subject that they are likely to exercise their prerogative to take this basic 
policy decision to the President. In the light of this possibility, 1 wonder if 
it would be advisable to invite Gordon Gray to the meeting on the 25th so that 
he may be apprised of the situation at the earliest possible date. 
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Over and above the major policy question that needs to be resolved, 
there are three other minor points that you may wish to bring up for 
discussion, The first involves the identification of "space vehicles" as 
instruments of surprise attack. Inasmuch as this country does not have 
such an exotic weapon capability, it does not seem reasonable to discuss 
an inspection system for space vehicles at the Geneva meeting. The 
technical discussions should point out, however, that modifications of the 
inspection systern may be necessary as weapon technology changes. 


The second itern involves the wording of the footnote on page 3 of 
the attached document. I believe the footnote should read: "At this 
point, it is not essential that agreernent be reached among the two del- 
egations as to the objects of control as long as the ability to discuss the 
objects of control of interest to both delegations is assured," 


The third point is a suggested change in wording for agenda item 11.4. 
I believe it should read: "Acoustic and infra-red detection techniques" 
rather than "Acoustic and infra-red detection, rocket launchings." 


yy , / ses 
Pi Re ifomellf, : 
W. H, Minshull, Jr. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
September 30, 1958, 9:30 AM 


Others present: Dr. Killian 
General Goodpaster 





Dr. Killian first showed the President draft minutes of the first 
meeting of the National Aeronautics and Space Council. The 
President indicated they were satisfactory to him, 


Dr. Killian next said that Dr. Glennan will shortly be bringing up the 
question of the future status of ABMA. With the establishment of 
NASA, the Redstone group will not have a full mission in the future 
on military projects. The President said that the proposal to shift 
ABMA to NASA would seem to be reasonable to him; he anticipated 
that there would be opposition from the Army, however. Dr. Killian 
agreed, but said he and his group thought the shift would be a good 
one. Some provision would have to be made for continuation of Army 
work by ABMA. 


The President said he would like to see a central agency heading up 
the whole scientific missile operation. He thought the transfer could 
be made with a "charter" to the Army permitting the Army to keep 
certain facilities, and have the right to the performance of certain 
activities when it needs them. The main function of the group would 
be in the "space" field, but with such a charter provision, since the 
Army has need for certain applications of the more basic research 
activity. He said he would like to see the Secretary of Defense, with 
the agreement of his subordinates, come up with a recommendation. 
To do this a combined study would be needed, and the Army should be 
given an opportunity to state its case. 


Dr. Killian referred briefly to the Atoms for Peace meeting in Geneva. 
He said the U. S. performance and exhibit were first rate. He men- 
tioned that the Russians had top-flight scientists present, who went 
out of their way to be cordial. He mentioned that their top scientist, 
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named Topchev, invited him to visit Russia next spring. He said he 
has replied that he does not see his way clear to doing so because 

of his schedule; he commented that in the present state of difficulties 
with the Soviet Union such a visit does not seem advisable. The 
President said he thought that if Dr. Killian had a chance to go, and 
if relations with the Russians improved, such a trip would be a good 
thing to do. 


Dr. Killian said that the study group is having a very hard time on the 
Surprise Attack project. It is very difficult to get prepared for the 
discussions. One key question is as to the scope of the project, i.e., 
as to what should be ronitored, and specifically as to whether limita- 
tion of arms and control of size of forces should be among the things 
being monitored. The President thought the first step is to determin: 
what are the fields or areas wherein by certain actions we could limit 
or eliminate the danger of surprise attack. Then, what are the 
means of doing this, i.e., through observation or inspection; then 
what programs should be carried out to establish these means; then 
finally in what areas ur in what respects could these measures be ex- 
pected to be effective. Dr. Killian concluded by saying that the 
President may have to decide, before the matter is resolved, as to 
whether to include limitation of arms and inspection of such limitation 
in the Surprise Attack proposai,. . 





A.J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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October 8, 1958 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
October 7, 1958, 9:15 AM 


Others present: Chairman McCone 
General Goodpaster 





Mr. McCone said he wanted to report to the President on a few 
matters of recent interest in his field of responsibility, The 
Atoms for Peace meeting at Geneva had gone extremely well. 
Following this Mr. McCone had visited AEC installations within 
the United States. He then returned to Vienna for the LAEA dis- 
cussions. These had gone well until the Soviet representative 
delivered a diatribe against the United States -- apparently entirely 
for propaganda effect, and to obscure the generous support by the 
United States for this project, and the total lack of Soviet support. 
Mr. McCone said the LAEA had experienced growing pains in its 
first year. In his judgment it should now be drawn much closer 
to the United Nations. There had been an idea that it could keep 
free from political overtones by being more independent; this has 
not, however, proventrue. Our representative, Mr. Cole, has 
had his problems and has been under fire by the Canadians, British 
and Indians, among others, Also the Deputy, Mr. McKinney, has 
probably not given as much help as was needed, He is now resign- 
ing. The President asked Mr. McCone to work out with State very 
quickly a successor for McKinney. 
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Mr. McCone said that the current test series in Nevada is going 
forward very successfully. He said that some of these tests are 
showing great potentialities in the field of nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes, The President asked whether the AEC is 
making preparations for the experimental explosion in the Athabasca 
oil sands, airned at releasing the oil now locked in the sands. Mr. 
McCone said he is trying to see if it can be gotten ready this winter; 
probably the hole can be drilled this winter, with the explosion more 
likely in 1960. He stressed the tremendous importance of these oil 
sands in international affairs -- the reserves are apparently equal 














in magnitude to the total proven reserves in the Middle East. He 
said he was very anxious that the ‘plow-share program go forward, 
and wants to be sure that the test suspension agreement does not 
prejudice it. 


The President commented that if the heat of these tremendously 
big explosions could be captured, it was evident that it could bring 
the oil sands to a very high temperature. Mr. McCone also 
mentioned the heat application to be developed by experiment in 
one of the Carlsbad salt domes. The President commented that 
we ought to be quite careful while negotiations are going on. We 
will reserve the right to conduct these tests. Once the techniques 
have been proved out he was confident the world would demand that 
they be utilized, so that civilization could obtain the benefits of this 
activity. . 


Mr. McCone said it is clear that we are overcommitted on the 
purchase of uranium during the period between now and 1962. He 
would propose to lengthen the term of the commitment, while hold- 
ing its total unchanged, thus lopping off the "peak" now in prospect. 
The President commented that if these experiments turn out success- 
fully, and large demands for peaceful uses arise, we could use « lot 
of uranium. He felt we should keep up long-range interest in pro- 
viding this product. He would see no objection to going to 1970 in 
order to bring the procurement into a better schedule. 


Mr. McCone concluded by saying that he is working with Mr. Quarles 
to reach agreement on the problem of long-range requirements for 
atomic weapons -- out of which needs for plutonium and hence for 
added plutonium capacity can be determined. The President thought 
this was a good project and hoped that it would forestall a reoccurrence 
of this year's situation when the individual Chiefs gave testimony at 
variance with the over-all Defense position. 





A. J. Goodpaster P 
Brigadier General, USA 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 11, 1958 





GENERAL GOODPASTER 


I thought you might like for your 
files a copy of the Memorandum of Conversa- 
tion with Dr. Edward Teller, which has been 
reworked a little further since you saw it 
I have sought to incorporate your suggestions. 
Also attached is a copy of the Memorandum 
of Conversation with Dr. Bradbury. 


Gordon Gray 
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TOP SECRET } 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH DR. EDWARD TELLER 
(in the company of Genera) Goodpaster ané Captais Morse) 


In accordance with a request made of me by Chairman McCone | 
on Friday morning, October 3, in connection with the NSC-OCB visit 
to the Nevads Test Site, I arranged for General Goodpaster anéd me to 
spend eome time with Dr. Teller. This was primarily eccomplished by 
driving with Dr, Teller from Las Veges te the NTS on Saturday morning, 
October 4, and by sharing a car with Dr. Teller throughout the day's 
activities. Captain Morse was in almost constant attendance. 


1 indicated te Dr. Teller that I was particularly interested, in 
connection with the question of nuclear test guspension er moratorium, 
in loopholes, both from the point of view of the “threshheld concept" 
and from the point of view of the reservation of testing for peacefull uses. 
There follows a summary of various points made by Dr. Teller: 


1. Dr. Teller indicated that there was no disagreement as to 
the facts ari that the difference came in interpretations, which be felt 
in individual cases were largely based on motivation. 


2. ric tests. Dr. Teller ;sinted out that at Coneva 
there had BO attempt te work out 6 eystem ef policing these tests 
under 1 KT. Down to 5 KT the eystem proposed would present good 4 


chances of detection of » but not dows to 1 KT. 
Atmospheric tests are not es of weapons, but 


are important for weapons effects. 


5. Underground Tests. The chances are not good of detecting 
an underground the magnitude of § KT, and it ie virtually 
impossible to Getect an underground shot ef | KT. 
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Originally in the Geneva conference we asked for 650 stations 
(even this cumber in Dr. Teller's opinion might nct be enough to give 


a high degree of assurance against evasion). We finally agreed upon 
160 to 170 stations with the statement that these could detect underground 


shots down te 5 KT. with some emall chance below 5 KT, but not down 
to 1 KT. 
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4. Generally, wderwater can be detected wit effort and 
if ene le willing & @ the gerns of money involved fer patrel shipe, 
otc. As fr oe are concerned, whether atmospheric or 
underwater, they y can be detected and identified bat it ls very 


i ficull te preve the source. In other words, Uf thers were & test 
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moratorium and if there were an ocean shot, the Soviets could have been 
responsible but could seek to place responsibility upen the U.8. with 
very little possibility on our part of disproving the charge. If the 

shot were under 1 KT it would be very difficult te detect and identify. 


5. HMigh-altitude Tests. At Ceneva it was agreed that ne knows 
system can Getect and identify shots above 70 miles (the U.S. has now had 
25 and $0 mile tests). Mowever, the use of a number of satellites could 
detect radiation. High-altitude testing was not seriously discussed at 
Geneva and two methods of evasion of detection are: one, testing behind 
an object, such as the moon, and the use of distance. It is possible to 
go one-third of the way to the sun. 





6. The significance of a violation involving high-altitudes would be 


that big weapons could be made lighter and of a violation under ground 
had wengens below 8 KE and tefow 5 EE Gutdch tase Geen aaaieaietl” 


could be developed, also that ‘clean’ weapons could be developed. 
7. Dr. Teller feele that a moratoriam would be to our a4- 





vantage in any case. However, assurning & mo the question 
is, how best te go about it. He suggests banning all shots that can be 
policeé: 


a. Forbid all atmospheric shote (thus getting rid of fall-out). 


db. Forbid all oceanic shots (this assumes that we will be 
prepared to put sufficient money inte patrol ships, ete.) 


ce. Forbid all) underground o'. 4s the level of 
Getection. With respect to point, Dr. 
the difficulties and suggests two ways in which it could be done, 
the first being more easily explained, but the second preferable 
in his opinion. 


(}) Prohibit all shots above § KT. If one wishes to 
make a shot, give notification to the international organice- 
tion and have observers present akhhough not telling them 
what is inside the device. These obeervers could detect 
the yiel4. Thie would be a form of international inspection. 


(2) Prohfbit all shots causing aa earthquake equivalent 
above « certain magnitude -- say 4.5. This means that if 
we make « shot which gives « 4.5 reaction or less, we can 
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announce the shot and no inspection is indicated. However, 
if the shot produces greater than 4.5 then the inspection 
teams go into actien. 


d. High altitude shots. If high-altitude shots are to be re- 
served from the Treaty, it could be provided that they be allowed 
above 30 miles until s system was devised to detect them down to 
a certain size. Then if the treaty were to be revised each year 
it could be progressively tightened. 





8. Explosions for peaceful purposes. Dr. Teller urges that if 
there is to be a moratorium, we should reserve explosions for peaceful 
uses. He does not feel that peaceful uses open up any loophoies which 
are not already in existence because of the “threshhold concept." He 
ecknowledges that we might consider opening up peaceful tests completely 
to international inspection. He also feels that we should make clear that 
we reserve nuclear experiments that are not tests of weapons, citing 
specifically nuclear reactions at the level of low yield explosions, or just 
belew. 








9. Dr. Teller caid that in recent exchanges with the British we 
found that although they had devoted a fraction of time and money to 
their program as compared with the J. &. program, thely developments 
substantially parallel cur own. Nothing of special significance has 
escaped the British and on the other hand the British have learned nothing 
of special significance that we do not know. 


Gordoa Gray 
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October 7, 1958 | 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH DR. BRADBURY 





The following points were developed in a conversation with Dr. 
Bradbury, with General Goodpaster and Mr. Harr present, Sunday 





morning, October 5: 2 
a | 

i. Dr. Bradbury feels it is extremely important to continue | = 3 

experimentation. As an example, he alludes to the current work in | 3 2 

rocket propulsics (Rover). He believes that this process should con- | 3 I 

tinue although in the experimentation there could develop a situation | ~ 2 

in which a fission action could blow materials out of the nozzle which ° = 

would appear to have been a auciear explosion. o ns 

| a & 

2. Dr. Bradbury thinks that it is important to continue high- o” 

altitude activity primarily for ecientific purposes. mo 
! ct 

o) 

3. Dr. Bradbury feels that it is very important to reserve ex- rf E. 

plosions for peaceful uses. S - 

0 

mo 

4. tt le Dr. Bradbury's view that although it can be said in a : 

technical sense that we are ahead of the Russians in weapons develop- “° 

ment this actually means nothing. His point is that although we seem ? a 

to have developed weapons of high yield in smaller packages than the =o 
Russians, this is eubstantially meaningless if one makes certain ~ 


assumptions about Russian war strategy and accepts the best informa- 
tion one has about delivery systems. Whether the Soviets have weapons 
of as high a yield as some we have tested is relatively unimportant 
because we know that they have weapons large enough now to destroy 
our largest cities. Incidentally, Dr. Bradbury feels that we have 
erred in insisting upon developing weapons of a precise size, and that 
there is a margin of error of from 10 to 15 to 20% in any case. 





5. With respect to peaceful uses, Dr. Bradbury thinks that we 
could stand almost any kind of inspection although it would be a con- 
siderable nuisance. 
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6. Dr. Bradbury indicated that we now know that the British 
have little to learn from us and that we have little to learn from them. 
This is comforting, he feels, in the sense that their efforts have 
corroborated the correctness of ours, although disquieting from the 
point of view that it may be assumed that the Soviets have made equiva- 
lent progress. 


Gordon Gray 
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Memorandum for Record regarding Trip to Nevada Atomic Test 





Discussions regarding the project for suspension of atomic tests 
a 


A. Military Security 


v 1. Technically there is no clear or substantial 
advantage either to the Soviets or to the United 


States in suspending. 


2. Militarily, although there is some reservation 
on this poim, the suspension is te the considerable 


disadvantage of U. S. security. | 


w 

3. Should the Soviets continse testing under excep- 
. tions to the suspension, or evasion of it, while the 

United States did not, thea lirrespective of whether 

the U. S&S. knew of Soviet action or not) extremely 
J serious -- possibly even fatal -- damage to U. 5. 

security could occur; there is a division of opinion 

as to the likelihood of such action by the Soviets 

and the U. &. 


ee ee | eee + -_ = 





B. Foreign Affairs - Defensive Objectives 


hes 
The Secretary of State CoKeider world public 


opinion regarding testing hae come te such a point that 
the United States diplomacy cannot be satisfactorily 


pte vy wy 
7 aa arena haaien Z, A p A 
- World opinion has been successfully brought to a 


state of alarm by propaganda regarding the genetic 
effects of nuclear tests. 
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2. World opinion, as expressed in the efforts and 
attitudes of several governments, is demanding a 
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suspension ef tests as a means of “lessening world 
tensions,“ an objective on which they place a high 
value; as a corollary they call for agreement with 
the Russians on any siguificant subject as a means: 
se ees amen ce . 

3s. cutsatin heen au and particularly 
those which have undergone heavy aerial bombard- 
ment in past wars, attaches the horror of atomic 
warfare to the testing of nuclear weapons. 


C. Foreigs Affairs - Positive Goals 


1. it is possible that agreement on suspension of 
testing, if achieved and if faithfully carried out, 
might prove te be a step to more significant 
measures of disarmament and reduction of the over- 
hanging armed threat of the Soviet Union to the United 
States, and vice vorea. 


2. It is possible that the inspection operations in- 
cident to the suspension of testing may "open" the 
Soviet bloc in such a way as to introduce liberalis- 
ing and democratizing effects, which may lessen 

VJ the threat of use of armed force un totalitarian 
decision and direction. rt 





D, Influential groups in the United States, both inside and 
outside the Government, are desirous of test cessation 
on @ variety of grounds, largely represented as moral, 
humanitarian, etc. 


_ 
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Of the considerations listed under A above, it may be said that they 
represent = substantial, though not fully agreed and not fully evalu- 
ated, cost and danger to the United States. 


Of the considerations listed under B above, it may be said that the 
genetic effects are extremely small (most recent scientific findings 
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indicate that the products ef testing are below the threshhold at 
which genetic effects would appear) and that the Soviets and those 
who have helped them have thereby achieved the end of influencing 
policy throagh false propaganda; with regard te the lessening of 
tenaioas, question exists whether partial suspension, or suspen- 
sion that can be cnly partially policed, will achieve this end; alse 
whether ia an era of protracted conflict waged by the Communists 
against the West, in which tension arises from the conflict of 
Soviet aggressive aims with free world intent te defend and main- 
tafia itself, the lessening of tensica is an objective that has validity 
for the free world. These coasideraticns represent & propaganda 
defeat for the United States, which may well require to be retrieved 
by concessions at the cost ef our security, if cur diplomacy is te 


have satisfactory results. 


The considerations listed under C above, to the extent we may 
have expectation that they wil] in fact be achieved, represent a true 
efiset to the costs of suspension te cur security. 


— Rt seems a fair summary that the United States has proposed actica 
: which, if takes, balances os the one hand « net cost and risk te : 
[= U. 5. security against, on the other, the seceselty for some relic 
SS from Soviet propaganda seccesses, same hope ef further disarmament 
stere and of tendencies toward Mberalizatica in the Soviet bloc, and 
the satisfaction of the desires and objectives of certain influential 


~) te the United States, and that as a result of this whole exercise, the 
1 United States will have ecored gains ia world opinica and in propaganda 
" ‘withowt security cost te teelf. Such gains, arising from a recognitica 
of Soviet intransigence as the cause for failure te reach agreement, 
would have to be offset by any world opinion that may exist that the 
United States should have lowered its requirements in order to reach 
(?) VS agreement. The danger mutt be foreseen that the United Sates, con- 
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fronted with such later in world opinion, might progressively 


redsce ite requir and incur greater danger of Soviet 
’ test evasion and other costs te U. &. security. 


Finally, & is probable that the interest of the United Rates in its 
own security, in nations) solidarity, and solidarity with our allies, will 
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require that, whatever the balance of the equation writtes above, it 
be represented to the world as a act gain or “triumph” for U. 5. 
policy. At some level in government, however, the truth must be 
recognised, or the dangers will be compounded. 
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sussect. “Prise Attack S caiaeal and Nuclear Test Suspension Regotiations 


PARTICIPANTS: SS2t of -tate te | Pterte ¢ 
Under Secretary Sertes en tiitien ir. 
Mr. silliam C. Foster Yr. Cordon Cray 


Mr. Farley - 5/Az Mr. Bromley Sei th Dr. Kavanaugh 
Mr. Spiers - 5/aF Mr. leery ieet_of —atense 
Yr. Baker - a “r. Minshall “r. Guar 
Vr. wetler - 3/25 cia Octeral s 
sonterier Maer oe ices vein 
tr. Yrent 


S/S-2, S/AZ~?, GR, S/P, 10, G, H, IMR-1, C, L,Defense — Mr. Quarles 
Amembassies Moscow, Ulemme, White House - Dr. Eillion, Gordon Gray 
Sm Me, Foster, CIA ~ Mr. A. Dulles, ABC — Mr. McCone 


Me. Rerter seid the issue to be decided regarding the teres of reference ps- 
per for U. S. dwlegation to the “urprise Atteck Safeguards Conference was whether 
the delegetion showl- be comictely barred from discussing the question of liszita- 
tions on arcaments oo it affects the surprise atteck question. He ssid there sas 
po disposition in the Lepertment of State to discuss lixitaticns in the fora of 
specific numbers. 








expressed the thought thot once we engaged in any discussion of 
ai tiona protection aisht be gained from lixitations on armerents, or gen 
poe Ke eny changes fram the present srw sitastion, we give the Soviets opports- 
nity to discuss 911 their eld proposals euch as “ten the bosb", and this would sow 
the seeds of destruction of the Conference, es well av place the 0, 5, at a propa- 
ganda dieadvantage. Ee said it 13s quite true that disarmement measures with in- 
spection would goin greeter socurity for the [.5. but tis Conference should not 
yet inte such questions. lle commented that, in this regard, the lengesge on Page 5 
of the teras of roference paper was too broad, 


a. © said the issue contered particulurly in Dee worting to be used for 
Section ILI C of the agemisa. fle had boped thet it would be possible to heve devel- 
oped score specific sugseetions {rom the delenation with respect to limitations 
that aight be discussed tut this had not proved possible. 


Yr. Foster said he was tho servant of whatever the Committee of Three decided, 
and that the possibility of some frultf:) discussion with tho Soviets existed even 
if we aid not get beyond Section Il of the agendas. asuover, he said, Seetions ¢ 
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tr. & inguired as to views cf tho delegation on any exclusion of a dis- 
cussion tations, oml ssid thot any technical cenalysis he hed seen shous 
that eas fcr as rissiles ere concerned, thore vould be Littl« wslue in mere cbserva- 


tion and inspection. He noted the views of the Interagency “orking Group which ex 
pressed this view. 


Be, Gueries said be did not believe there would not be some value in observa~- 
tion and inspection. 


Zt. botver said we should cia 6t an sseesesemt of the effectiveness of aca- 
sures relating to vericus levels of orrn-ents, 


Er. Swarles said he cid not a ject to tin teetmical diccussion having 6 range 
of conditions which rust be faced, tut thet this Conference should not get into a 
Giscussicn of the velue of reaching agreeents cn various disarmacent measures, 


Mr. FoCone said we might stort in the discussions at » sero sssurption for 
certain srmamcnts, such co eissiles, end work upward rether than bock in terns of 
recuctions end liszitations. 





Yr. Foster consented thot he hed never liked the word “Liritation” for use 
in the terus of reference paper oni perbeps another word could be found, 





“yr. Herter said there was alvays a denger Uat put) ic opinion would view ary 
technicel recommendations of the experts as something that shmld be adopted ty 
their covernments, considering relate polilical or eilitary factors. Rovever, he 
said, we have an able delegrtion end while he would be surprised if the talks ever 
got beyond Sections I and II, the fect retains that the Soviets have proposed the 
talks end « eutual interest does crist in reducing the dangers of surprise attack. 
If we refuse to consider the pro’ tem of nuclear Beapons,- both sides wil) be- Taced 

with at, end if we restrict th: dolegetion in a way that will hasper their explor- : 
ation of Soviet thinking, we will restrict the potential value of the Couforence we 
and will siso place ourselves in a dissdvant«geous prope conda position. 





br. Foster noted that there vas & possibility of fruitful exploratory dis- : . 
cussion on wothods that might reduce the likelihood of accidental war, *» 
hd said the propaganda victory we hod geined at the Geneva technical + 


talks on mucietr testing revulted from our standing firm apoinst Soviet efforts te r 
make the Conference political in nature, 7< 
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>. expressed the view that the delerotion should be allowed soneu- a. 
 Verability in the talks, and Yr. Foster said it must at least have the opportunity . 
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of varlables to be ov.cerned about. 


Mr. Orey asked Lf apreerent could hawe been reeched in Geneva by the ex- 


Ty. Eillign added that there was of course # public opinion factor to be 
perte without « Soviet political decision to resch sgreencot. 


rr. Gray inquired whether there was yet o statewent of the 0. 5. objective 
taken into sccount. 


in the forthcoming negotiations; was it, for exemple, to elixinsate tests, was 
it to get off ths propegerds hook or was it to elininote fallost os « potential 


bealth hezari. 
cision were tsken by the -oviets in August he worlered why their present atti- 


tade tovaerd apreement hed changed, 


in Soviet 


It wes generally egreed that the Geneva experts’ report was based upon a 
politics] decision by the Soviet Government that it desired to resch this 


agreenent, 


iz. Earley suggested that one possibility thet night accom?’ “or « change 
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ise in the course of the Geneva discussions tht they still hed mach to 


avout meclear weapons ant tUneir effects. This sicht account fer their resuming 
tests promtly efter tho Geneva talks, 


re. Rerter raiced first for ciccussion the threshold question. Ae said 
be wmterstood the Secretary's position to be th-t the Uv. %. would teko no stan 
at 


Mr. EcCome said that he agreed with the “‘ecretary Unct ve lst tis evolve 
end Segin by Giscussing the ero tric rete st chich on-sity inzpection increases 
as the threshold is lowered, Fe understocd, for exarple, Unt in the case where 
a hundred inspections would be required for a 5 kt threshold, 1800 would be 
required st 1 kt level. 
ve 


said he agreed thet we should leave the threshold question to 
in this wey. fe thought: 1) thet we should leave no artipolty os 
to what the cepabilitics end threshold of any agreed aysten would be; 2) thet 
we should agree to discontime all tests above tho thresiold; ond 3) that ve 
right upileterelly rencunce, subject to certicin conditions, tests below the 
threshold of reliatlie detection. Then, if we entch the Soviets testirg, ve 
could witidrew our unileteral rvumunciation. 


br. said he agreed in gemersl tet »~ wild reise the question of sheth- 
er ve fact rencunce even unileterally tests below the threshold, 

Yr. Gray seid thst the approach the Secretary bed suggested end Fr. Quarles 
hed exphasised of making clerr the limits of any sgrwetd ingection aystes wuld 
have considerable educational velee. It would point up th- ides not generally 
understood thet the eysten erree) at Geneve would not reliably woniter al) 
tests. 


+ McCone said thet for purposes of discusticn te sight separate tho prot- 
lem into two components: 


(a) whet is the irportence of tests below 5 kt an! what would we 
give up by unilaterslly renouncing a)1 such teste. 


(bv) whot is the isportance of our public posture in the provazands 
aspects of the negotiations. 


Leaving aside the second field, he hed no doubt as t the importance 
of tests 
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of tests below 5 kt. low as U. ©. rilit- “7 Flans anticipote the use of rrount 
forces, sxall tactical wespons would seeu > be required ant thre is in this 


ares @ large field not yet explored. 

vt, 

. Dr. Killian ssid he would te reluctont to forego tests below the threshold, 
end in this connection, he read the following sections from s staff paper in- 
corporated as £NI51 3 of the Third Peport of Ue Werking Sroup. 


This prooles could be resolved directly by permitting contimed 
"sefegearded” testing blow 1 kt or 2? kt ty sll mstions. Cue method 
of “saferucrding” such testing would be to hove Commission representa 
tives sake yield determinations of each test to deteraine that it was 
in fact below the permitted threshold. If the Comulission retained 
the right of inssettion which was not limited to « perticaler asinine 
yield, Ure vould be Little incentive to cunm‘ect clandestine tests 
telow the threshold of ths systen. The incorporation cf this concept 
in @ test cessation agreement would have th follo«ing aiventaces: 


1. It would close « simmificent losthwels in the proposed syotes 
which could be exploited euch more essily in the USCR than the U5, 


2. It would eelintain tho concept of fully "inepected" agreements, 


3. It would rerrAt the U5 to comtines arall-yiclé seapon develop 
sents “hich are of yerticaler interest to the U5 for liaited wer and 
defense applicstions. The Us is now probably in « period of sore repid 
Gove Lopwent in this field then the TOUR, 


& It would tend to esta>lidh « differentiation between s=a)ll- 
yield muclear weapons for tactical purposes as opposed to large-yield 
muclear weapons for cose destruction. 


5S. It would sake the overall system sore wortable by greatly 
reducing Ube norber of inspections r-quired to give en scceptable 
level of ornfidence in the capabilities of the syctem below 5 kt. 


Mr. Syarles said he preferred the position tentioned in the steffi paper 
tut in his previous comments strted hie preference om the basis of the Secre- 
tary’s proposes] es cutlined ty Yr. Herter. At this point Mr. Aorter was 
called t© another meeting. 


Fr. larley said thst the Secretary's position was simply thot he did not 
want to go inte the negotiations coverring to add to the two conditions in the 
Presideot's statement of Aecust 22 at third cermfition rs to the sige of en- 
pleosions which would be suspended. This question could better te handled at 
6 later stoce of the oepotiations on Une besis of the axtemt of inspection the 
Soviets were willing to scoept. 


Mr. Earley raised the question of whether an eutheritative stady hed teen 
nade on 
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mode on the military walue of tests in the ~*ricus rincres Lelow 5 kt. 





i, aid ho bad becrd no disagrworent on technical grounds to the 
position that one side tests below 5 kt and the other side aoesn't, « signi- “1% 








sr ast said he understcod it sould be the c.n@nges thot we 
would not go inte nerotiations «ith the thresholk as 2 prominent feature of 
position end that we would not heve to pot a herd end fast threshold into 


Et. sweries 2814 ve ery, cepemling upon cirounstenees, “ont to put the 
threshold in the treaty. 


fabess-dor -eds-orth asked how you sould write it in since, es Yr. McCone 
stated, the cystem micht evolve in capabilities, Pr. | “> anid one might 
Gefine the stations and lecetions enil celine the capability of the aystem de- 
scribed, for exemple, as 90% ebove 5 kt. 





Ir. ecked what would then be written in as to tests below 5 kt. -—— 
Pr. soorles this aight be handled by willateral s*eterents and kept cat of ~. 
the ayreerent. rw 


Pr. Earley s214 we coald now attenpt to werk out a drm ft position op this & 
point on the basis of the diccussion. “e sugrerted thit ve proceed to the 
question of how the cencitions in the Fresicent's Aw-wst 72 etaterrent rizht te 
Gealt with in the treaty. Fe thought there would be no nerotisting preoles in 
writing ia the first comfition, Uet is, satisfactory inst lietion and operation ; 
of the control system. +e would need, hovever, to discuss tectical vweristions % 
in dealing with the second condition of progress in disar~anent. 


UE VOTZEOTIGNG 49) PST TSS [Toe0. 


Mr. _parles said thst en enforceable arrcenent on testing soparate fron 
other disermaent seasures in the view of the Teprrtacnt of Defense, vould be 
to our national disadvantage. Tefense feels tht « ainirum ceomiitian beyond 
the test suspension weld bo satisfactory progress toward limitation of arma- 
sents and perticulerly the production of fissionable mteriels for weapons 
purposes. We could from 4 legs) standpoint handle Wiis by en ancmal renewal 

clause alone 
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clause slone; tut fallwre te renew wuld corr coch on anus from a political 
standpoint thet we would be unlikely to do 11. For this reason he would Like 
te see the troaty beer on the face of it « meyuirenment for progress in disorm- 


meat, ot least as = starting position in nagotistions. 


Br. Forley said thet he agreed this should te done a9 2 starting position. 


However, to desl with the Soviet position on « permanent cesrstion it would probd- 


ably te necessary to define cur reqiiresents for procress on disarrarent. 


The 


question ie only one of not bovine euch rigidity in these requiremats es to sive 


the Soviets en adventare. 


Zr- Gray seis thet a treaty vhich failed to remtion the dicervanant «omdi- 
tion would be « Gepertare from nstionsl policy; and would in effect be « sepa- 


rote test agreement. 


“5. said thst the sore specifics there were in the tresty as to 


>re- 


cress requ Ue sore defensible our position will be if we find it m-cessary 
to walk away from it. “peciftic coriittons sould also ieprove our position with 
Congress and with many elecomts of public opinion. “orwover, « tie to disarea- 


ment steted in the trosty would focilitate progress in disareaent, 


&.- raised the question of «ho would decide when progress toward 
objectives im the treety was substantial: would it be the Control Com 
mission? If not, we would be beck to « unilateral detercinetion by esch perty. 


Mee FoGone said thst we should secrch for langurye thet wuld define neces- 


sary progress es far as possible. 


Weturming to the threshold ee. ¥ 
the negotiations seeking the lowest possi shold. 


aseed if we should go inte 


reised the question whether military interests sugrest « cesir- 


able threste or whether the threshold shoul be determined sclely on the 
besie of inspection capebdilities of the agreed aysten, 


+ FoGone said thet 9 could nol appresch the provien on the besis of what 


was to our e¢vantage, since we could not howe cur eske and eat it on 


the 


thresteld problies. Se would pot, hovever, want to epproach it in « vay which 
would give an important atvantege to cur odversary. If a systes could be inple- 
mented on « 1 kt level, we should sonept it. The ares between ) and 5 kt is of 
considerable military irportance tut we should not sake an effort in Ure nego~ 
tistions to reserve thet ares, since inspection capabilities can be brought 


belew it. 


Mr. Irvin said thet he agreed. 


seid thet fron a teolmicsl stencpeint there would be «a 


tresendoes advantoge in having « 1 kt @ cepticn, thet there wold be some oddi- 
tiene] stivantage in an exception up to 5, but it wee mot & Ssitmaticon in which 


aS kt 
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a 5 kt exception would be twice as good as i} kt. The exception was progres- 


_, Sively of less advantage as you move up the scale, 


wv 


Mr. Irvin said the threshold should be as low as practicable in order to 
introduce as much inspection as pessible in the Sovist Union. 


Dr. Eillian agreed, anc said this was true also because we have at present 
a military advantage in the lower ranyes. 


Mr. Gray asked whether the improvement in the inspection to which “r. Me- 
Cone had referred would result in openirg up tha Soviet Union more. Mr. Keeny 
said that improvomant in the systom would, ou the one hand, detect more events 
which might then be inspected but on the other hand, it would identify sore 
events on the basis of instruments alors and tms reduce the need for om-site 
inspection, 


Mr. Cray asked whether the tireshold question applied tw tests in outer 
spsce or at high altitudes. Mr. Farley ssic that a special study group was at 
work on this probdies, 


i. said thst preliminary studies indicated that these would be good 
down to 1 kt at several bundred thousand kilomsters and that a detailed report 
on this subject was scheduled for completion next weex. 


Mr. Gray orphasized the need fur early decision and it was spreed that tho 
group should reconvene at tho «arliest possible tire, 
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TO : The Secretary 
THOUGH : S/S »,* 


fofat | 


FROM s IO - Francis 0. Wilcox 


SUBJECT : Telephone Conversation with Ambassador Lodge 





“™y mn OF 


Ambassador Lodge has indicsted he will call you on Tuesday to discuss: 
(1) the proposal for an 8l-nation Disarmament Commission; (2) resolutions 


on testine which are pending in the First Committee. The following comments 
may be useful in your discussion: 


sary enue wy 





y 1) 8l-Nation Comittee ; 
«i 


") The Department has strongly opposed the establishment of an 81- ON 
nation Disarmament Committee since it is believed that such a committee woulf) 
“(je not serve a constructive purpose. The 8l-nation committee would have the 
f same problems that the First Committee has encountered in establishing even °* 
a moderately satisfactory negotiating body since such a body would have to ed 
be both small and representative. The enlarged Disarmament Comission would™ 
constitute in effect a continuing session of the General Assembly in which ~ 
little of substance could be accomplished. It would supplant the present ~™ 
DC. Meetings of the 6l-natien DC would probably deteriorate into a propa- 
ganda battle. Such a group would provide an opportunity for constant ' 
meddling by a number of countries. Attached (TAB A) is a statement which \) 
the Department has previously transmitted to USUN on this point. 9 
| 
On the other hand, it is recognized that acceptance of this proposal 08 
by the US would be responsive to the small power interest in maintaining a 
continued UN role in disarmament and would, as Ambassador Todge believes 
®have important psychological value as an overall UN u=urella." Moreover, 
it is true that at such time as such Commission met it undoubted'y would have 
to set up sub-groups in order to function. We agree also that it is not 


possible in the words of Ambassador Lodge "to dream up another truncated © 
Disarmament Commission." Y) 


20} paeTJIsselosed, 


§ poytung ey3 jo suoTQeTeYy ubtez04 


Ambassador Lodre indicated there is “widespread support" for the idea ae 
of an 8l-nation Disarmament Commission. We have been of the opinion up to 
now, based on information made available to us by USUN, that this proposal 
could be defeated if we continued our opposition and that this could be done 
without placing us in a seriously untenable position, since part of the onus; as 
for denying the UN a role would rest on the USSR for boycotting the 25-nation \. 
Disarmament Commission. 
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On balance, we believe it still is preferable not to support the 
8l-nation DC proposal. Since USUN has not made a systematic canvass of the 
strength of this proposel, it would be desirable for you to suggest to 
Ambassador Lodge that they provide us with a tabulation of the expected 
vote on this proposal. You might wish to add that if the systematic count 
confirms his view that there is widespread support for the 8l-nation DC 
proposal, Ambassador Lodge would have discretion to support it. 


2) Resolutions on testing 





(00 ne) As Ambassador Lodge has indiceted, the 17-power resolution 

‘ (ras B) with the US as one of the co-sponsors has somewhere between 15-50 
votes in favor of it. Ambassador Lodge has not made any recommendetions 

in his letter for further modifications of specific language. In responde 

to Ambassador Lodge's previous recommendations, he has already been authorized 
to make certain changes in the 17-power resolution, if necessary. The 17- 
power resolution with such changes is attached (TAB C). 


The Indian draft resolution to which Ambassador Lodge refers in his P 
letter has since been superseded by an Indian-Yugoslav resqlution (TAB p) Ailes 
We believe this formulation is not acceptable since it still tends to treat 2s 
the subject of nuclear testing in isoletion. However, we have authorized 
Ambassador Lodce to discuss certcin modifications with the Indians and 
Yugoslavs which would make the resolution acceptable to us (TAB E). 


In these circumstances, we believe you should indicate to Ambassa‘cr 
Lodge the following: (a) We would be able to support the Indian-Yugoslav 
resolution provided they accept the changes we have sugrested; otherwise 
. we believe (b) he should stand firm on the 17-power draft resolution with 
such modifications in it as Ambassador Lodge has already been suthorized 
to accept; and (c) if the modified 17-power resolution does not have the 
necessery support or it seems desirable for other reasons, we could accept 
the procedural resolution sugrested by the British as the concluding action 
of the Committee in lieu of any substantive resolution (TAB F). A;4,, as3 


Concurrences: 


S/AE - Mr.Spdors 
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Department continues strongly o 


mre 


prose establisiment l-nation disarnanent 


committee. it is unlixely serve useful purpose and in essence it is GA itself, 


which now debates cisarvarent anmaliy and which can call special session if 


it desires. Gl-nation courittee would have sane problens as First Comittee 


wr 


n establishing moderately satisfactory nersotiating body, and which would have 


to te snall and representative. It would rrovice 


ld e opport: nity for constant ~. 
‘ 


meddling and in effect wovld censtitute more or less a continuous session \ 


of GA on disarmianent rhere little of substence could take place ani proparanda NG 


battle would make serious nesotiation more difficult, if not impossizle. Mhile\ \ . 
we recognize that part of onus for opposing such proposal would be placed on } 


US, we nevertheless believe Soviets would come in for at least equal criticism \ 


in view their irresronsible bevcott of durin: ract vear. “le doubt that 


. 


lenation DC pro lopted if US an! Us continme vi-sorous oppositions © 
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ONS eoutia- _™* New York 


yo" Zs” Suite 354 at 
: 4 the Waldorf 
ZA ; October 28, 1958 


5:50 p.a. 





MEMORANDUH OF CONVERSATION 
Participants: The Secretary of State 
Thomes E. Murray 





The Secretary s2ia he wes glad that Mr. Murray would 
be going to the Ceneva conference on nuclesr testing. He 
s2ic he wes counting on Fr. Murray's cooperation, stressing 
that we could not efford a show of division in these very 
delicate negotiations. He ncted thet they would now be made 
all the more difficult by the fact that the Soviets appesred 
to be teking 4& new look et their position. 
ir. Murrey essured the Secretary of his cooperstion. He 
s2id he would not "speak out’ when he disagreed, out would 
express his viewpoint privately to ages ye | Gore. Ke said he 
hed longs fevored stopping the testine of lerge wespons, but o 
thought it essentisl to continue making neli yield tests. He - 
thought we could satisfy everyone's needs, the scientists and mS 
military togetner, by uncergrounc tesis. 3 6 
The Secretery pointed out thet we needed not only weapons - . 
but public ;00d will end the support cf our ellies as well. > 
He thought therefore that the mein auestion would be one of oan 
tactics at the Geneve conference to insure that the blame for °F 
any breakdown was lcid to the Soviets. We should not ourselves = & 
appear militaristic. The secretery seic that if we could work ot 
tf it out without jeopardy to our foreien reletions, he would me 
wh] fevor,undergrovnd testing. He seid he 2i¢ not think the con- m 
? ference would be = success; that the Soviets would continue aad 
testing end therefore we woulé then resume cur own testing. A 
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2 Rec'd: = NOVEMBER 11, 8. om 
Ae FROM: GENE A 40 7:03 A H 
iste. | i bp 
TO: Secretary of State 
ss SPECIAL ASSISTANT 10 Tut 
J NO: sUPNU 45, NO ’C“SER 11, WON $/i 3 
c N 
i. NOV 1 11958 re) 
Cc PRIORITY Oo a 
L , ee? 7 
‘0 ENT DEPARTMENT 3-7 w BS REPEATED 1°-FO@MATION 6 > 
wR SENT DEPARTMENT Sow M5 REPEATED I'.FOR ON LONDON 136, - ok 
aca MOSCOw OS, PARIS *OPOL 95. ao, 
~ j wl 
; FOLLOWING SUMMARY 4PPRAISAL + IRST TEN DAYS NUCLEAR WEAPONS “3, = i 
EUR eras Faruret a, 
os TEST CONFERENCE. es 
in : . ’ 
LOP 1. SOVIET POSITION. SOV'ET DELEGATION AFTER QUICKLY COMING .*. = | ~ 
TRO 0 TERMS ON MINOR POINTS Such AS PRIVATE RATHER THAN PUBLIC Bi 2 
Doi SESSIONS. AND LSE 0) "D.SCONTINUANCE” IN CONFERENCE TITLE, = . £3 
IMMEDIATELY ASSUMED R'C'D POSITION ON _AGENDA . SOVIET POSITION «- rn $8 
3B ON AGENDA HAS REMAINED CONSISTENT THAT FIRST ACT OF CONFERENCE ‘. wy 
USIA BE "CONCLUSION" AGREEMENT ON "CESSATION" WEAPONS TESTS. THIS “1 « ~ 
CLA P.M. iNFORMAL MEETING "HREE DELEGATIONS PROVED INCONCLUSIVE IN © te ee 
USD CHANGING SOVIET POSITION. SOVIETS HAVE INDICATED WISH CONTINUE . 0° of 
ARMY INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS OW AGENDA. CY 58 
“AVY ; O of 
AiR IN SPITE OF SOVIET DELEGATION RIGIDITY ON AGENDA SOVIES POSITIONS) - FS a 
IN MEETINGS HAS NOT BEEN ONE OF COMPLETE AVOIDANCE SUBSTANCE. as Pa ge 
THEY HAVE, OF COURSE, FOCUSED ON THEIR OWN DRAFT TREATY, BUT °c 
FROM TIME TO TIME HAVE ENGAGED BRIEF DISCUSSIONS ON CONTROLS. = ¥ Sr 
SOVIET CHALLENGE TO US. AND U.K. DELEGATIONS TO TASLE OwN od oe oe 
VERSIONS DRAFT AGREEMENT OBVIOUSLY CALCULATED FURTHER CENTER 9 j-4' 1B’ ar 
ATTENTION CONFERENCE ON FIRST ITEM OF SOVIET AGENDA, |.E,° ole mS n° 
CONCLUSIGN OF AGREEMENT. NEVERTHELESS MAY HAVE HAD SOME ELEMENT © “ope Fe 
OF ATTEMPT GET SUBSTANTIVE DISCUSSION GOING WITHOUT FORMAL ADOPTION 2B & 
“AGENDA. MOREOVER, GENERALLY LOW KEY AT WHICH SOVIETS HAVE CON-:. ; ’ 
DUCTED CONVERSATIONS AND MEETINGS, EVEN IN FACE OF OCCASIONAL z 


FAIRLY STERN LECTURES FROM WESTERN DELEGATIGNS SEEMS INDICATE ci oie 
2 m SOVIET on Sa 
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-2- SUPNU 45, NOVEMSER 11, NOON FROM GENEVA 


SOVIET DELEGATION INTERESTED IN PROLONGATION OF CONFERENCE , - 

RATHER THAN EARLY BREAK, AT LEAST PRIOR ARRIVAL KUZNETSOV,”® . ae 

AND PROBABLY FOR SOME TIM. . 3 
7 

ITION. U.M. DELEGATION REFLECTS PREOCCUPATION U.K. 44 

1TH SECURING TREATY EVEN IF THIS MEANS CORNERS HAVE som 

TO BE CUT. U.S. DELEGATION GETS GENERAL IMPRESSION U.K. a 

DELEGATION WILL FROM TIME TO Time =< TO ACT AS “HONEST BROKER". . 

HOWEVER, TO Ln COOPERATION OF U.K. DELEGATION HAS BEEN GOOD. ~ Be 

AGREED TACTICS HAVE SEEN CARRIED at “wiTH MINIMUM OF FREE- ae 

WHEELING, AND AGREED PCSITIONS MAINTAINED. U.K. DELEGATION IS 

NOTICASLY SILENT IN DEFENDING LINK WITH DISARMAMENT LEAVING 

THIS TO U.S. DELEGATION BUT wl WERE ON NOTICE AS TO U.K 

ATTITUDE BEFORE wl REACHED GENEVA. 


2. U.K. POS 
OVERNMENT Ww 


~_ 


3¢ UeSe POSITION, arse SOVIET ATTACK HAS BEEN ON "YEAR- 
BY-YEAR" ELEMENT OF U.S. POSITION, LINK WITH DISARMAMENT, AND os 
LINK WITH EFFECTIVE PERFORMANCE OF CONTROLS. WE EXPECT ATTACK ON 
"YEAR-BY~YEAR™ AND DISARMAMENT LINK TO CONTINUE WITHOUT LET-UP. 
ONE ELEMENT OF U.S. POSITION ALREADY MADE PUBLIC IN PRESIDENT'S _ B 
AUGUST 22 STATEMENT HAS DRAWN NO FIRE, NAMELY REFERENCE TO = Bs 
PEACEFUL USES. AGREEMENT SY SOVIETS THAT CONFERENCE SHOULD DEAL’ , SE: 
"WEAPONS TESTS” AND USE OF SAME TERM IN SOVIET DRAFT TREATY Ss | 
HVE MADE IT POSSIBLE CONSIDER PEACEFUL USES ITEM AS MEANS i ol 
PLUGGING LOOPHOLE IN COMMITMENT STOP WEAPONS TESTS RATHER THAN |- “~" DES | 
EXCEPTION. TACTICAL POSITION ON THIS ITEM THEREFORE IMPROVED i ie 
AL THOUGH U.S. DELEGATION HAS YET TO DISCUSS IT. es ; $6 
4. CONCLUSIONS. iT !S FAR FROM CLEAR THIS STAGE WHETHER SOVIETS © *. Byte 
HAVE COME UNDER INSTRUCTIONS FIND BEST PROPAGANDA METHOD AVOID- © =~ E> 
ING TREATY AND INSPECTION OR WHETHER THEY ARE UNDER INSTRUCTIONS rh 
SEEK SOME SORT OF AGREEMENT WITH MINIMUM OF CONTROLS AND THESE ‘ 
PREFERABLY MORE OR LESS LEFT TO WITHER ON VINE AFTER AGREEMENT -°’ = 
ACTUALLY SIGNED. ACTIONS SOVIET DELEGATION THUS FAR SEEM IN- 
DICATE ONLY THAT RUSSIANS DID NOT COME HERE LOOKING FOR IMMEDI- 
ATE BREAK. AGENDA DEADLOCK DOES NOT GIVE COMPLETELY ACCURATE 
‘PICTURE OF CONFERENCE IN WHICH THERE HAS BEEN SOME GIVE AND 
TAKE ON MATTERS OF SUBSTANCE. OUR BEST GUESS ON OUTLOOK IS 
FOR PROTRACTED NEGOTIATIONS WITH OR WITHOUT ADOPTION FINAL 
AGENDA AND wiTH OUTCOME VERY MUCH IN DOUBT. 
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Ay eo ¢” 
SUBJECT: Geneva Nuclear Test Negotiations 0 4 os 
74°: 
an 
Ci 
PARTICIPANTS: Senator Albert Gore, Member, Joint Congressional Committee . a2 ; 
on Atomic Energy. a ak : | 
The Secretary 2. z > 
William B, Macomber, Assistant Secretary - Congressional Relations §. "Rg if 
Philip J. eae, Special Assistant for Disarmament and Atomic oe? i” 
os s/s (2) e<~ EUR cf: | 
| + (z) at s | 
/? a General Gemeva - Ambassador wadsvorth 4 Bs : 
a ’or 
NOY <5 1958 "eh d 
x 7" 
[— . A: - 
The Secretary said that the President had been grecky interested in‘his . Of ® : 
discussion with Senator Gore and had suggested that the Secretary talk with the , Ci a 
Serator. Tm. ° aA 
| 4. CA: 2o 
Senator Gore outlined his reactions to the negotiations on muclear test >. OE ~ o 
suspension under way at Geneva and-his proposal for a U.S, statement calling for " *—J5 as 
agreement on cessation of atmospheFic tests and announcing a unilateral three. - =. = 
year U.S. suspension on such tests regardless of the Soviet position, Senator *- 3 4 
Gore said that he did not think there was much prospect of success in the Geneva “J . 
negotiations and the move he was proposing would be highly effective since it 4 o° 
would offer the prospect of an end to the "anti-social" fallout effects fron ’ " 
atrospheric tests, é. | cS v 
24 ® 
The Secretary said that Senator Gore's proposal was very similar to what wass 2 ek. 
being considered as a possible course of action in event the Geneva talks break <. .. 2.0 
down, He stressed the importance of a U.S, position, both in pressing the wt : c A 
present negotiations and in ary unilateral steps which might be taken inthe” <= ()’ a5 
event of a deadlock, which would show the moral and political soundness of the 7 | a n> 
U.S. approach to nuclear testing, The present negotiations with the Russians -+ > F 
was in many respects a “poker game" in which we would not want to show our hand ~*~ a7 
too soon, Instead we wanted to expose the real attitude of the Russians toward fe 4 
acceptance of commitments for inspection and control, $: . 
Senator Gore spoke favorably of the performance of Antassador pedewerth and ag 
| the U.S. Delegation, “ah. —_~ 
"\ " -*2 
lon aon : 
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Ir. Killicn expleined that he hed asked Dr. Sethe to report to the Under 
Secretary ebout developnents in Ceneva and hie views on pocsible next steppe. ir. 
Bethe enid ho thoarht it wevlde be particulsrly useful for tr. Herter to have a 
first“hend account of the ateosphere in the nogotiations. tle esid thet the 
seetings wore sutstantially different from the sutner techuicel sessions and thet 
things wero moving quite elowly. He said thet until the U.S. hed pul in its 
*excollert” treaty cutline, there hed boen no movezent on the part of the USLK. 
At this point the USSR was fcrced to discuss the control probles to sums degree, 
since they could not lot our steterents go unchallengod. Consequently, wo have 
received sonc clarification es to what the USSR does wait and does not want. ie 
recarked that the moat hopaful point is that both the Russians and the U.5. heve 
emphasized their comitzent to the Technical Experts Report, wiich hes now become 
a "sacred" docuroent. It has boccme clear that the UESN ctrengly objects to our 
concept of orgaiizetion of a control system and that they want the aycte 
organized on a besis of parity. They sre perticularly opposed to tie idea of 
en acninistratcr “who woul) be able to tell the U.5. and U:ck what to do.” Lr. 
Pethe thourht thet our best tectic was to continue to put in fepers dealing with 
cubstaitive points erd to proceed to talk about thon, thus ty-vassing insofar as 
possible the agenda issue. The Doloration felt otrongly thet we chould not 
eccept the tussian agenda. Tho Lelegation was unaniocus in its opinion that the 
USSA did not want to break the mootings off, althourch ties might do this ultinatcly 
if the breaking icscuo is fsvorable to taem, Ua emphasized that wo should ve 
willing to give the Delegstion flexibility in dotermining tactics and in dealing 
with details of the control system, such ao the division of tie authority 
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tetwcen the Commission and the Acministrator. / particularly inportcnt poir.t for 
us to irsist upon, in his view, is the actcmaticity of the mobile inspection in 
response to carefully defined raophysicel sicnals. 


Dr. Pethe said that the [Teleration hod been ercovrored ct the fect that tho 
Soviet Union hed rot meade a Lic point out of tre pcoeeful uces testing prodlc. 
end thet Uecir reference throcrhout the aecti:ns hes been to barring “wospons" 
tests. 


The main Soviet fire is focused on cur one-year position and cur irsistonce 
on the link to disarmacent, according to Pr. Bethe. The Delesation feels that 
the Soviet Urion is in a etrong position on this point and that their cppositicre 
would be sustained by public cpirion. Tho Delegation had been happy to see the 
evidences of Washington fleribility on this point. Dr. Bothe recounted a con- 
versation that he hed hed with Ur. Feodorov who had ecreed, in « private 
conversation, that povermments should be free to withdrew frem the treaty if ths 
control syste: was rot installed and operatirg, although this wae not the 
efficially-stated Soviet position. However, the USSR would never agree to a 
loose provision leaving it to U.S. judpuent whether satisfactcry progress wes 
being mede in disernazent ss a basis for treaty termination. He folt that the 
USSR wes firm on this point end that he, himself, felt thet it would be 
*“constrous" to have @ treaty dependent upon other treaties not in exietence, 


Mr, Kerter inquired wiether it would be in our interest to heve en open- 
ended commitment for cessation of mucleer tests end whether or not, ir ten 
years, ve would find thet the Soviets had been eble to improve their verpons 
position, coven without testing, to euch o degree thet cur secrrity would be 
jeopar@iced, Cr. Botho ecaid thet in the sbsence of testinr, tho U.S. world 
be in a far better position to continuc nuclear weapons development thar the 
Soviet Union, Our past tests have core a lot further into dicgnostics then we 
have eny evidence *:that.°~: the Soviet Union has ent, ccnsequestly, we under- 
stand tho interior workings of the meclear veopone much better than they do. 
Therefore, we ere in a better position to neko further progress withcut testing 
tha) the Scviet Union. Dr. Killien said that « considerstion on the other 
side is that the Soviet system might be better able to maintain food veapons 
laboratories in the absence of testing than the U.S. would. Dr. Dethe seid that 
he was not convinced of this point, but that an important factor would te the 
etility of the USSR to cheat in the face of any systes of control. 


In this connection, Mr. Herter asked ebout the validity of tho point which 
is often moce about our neod to improve our emall weapons position, and whet the 
Sovict mxall weepons cepability was. Dr. Bethe said that we heve little firm 
knovledce about Soviet very low-yield tests, but that whict we know about their 
cap*bilities in the 10 to 20 kiloton range indicstes that they havo not highly 
developed ebilities in this erca. With respect to our requirctents in the oxell 
weapons field, Dr. Dothe adzltted that there was much thot would still be dome 
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to impreve cur position, tct that we cid hsve cormething of “every type in every 
yield.* For us it is not e question of heving or not having, but rather «a 
probtlen of further refinceronts. Or. Killien pointed out thet you could ;o on 
endlessly makine werpors rofinements enc thet the Soviet Cnicn could alas. In 
view of cur relctive position in this field, the Soviet inion would have mors to 
gain by contimucd teetirr. 


Dr. Bethe seid he wished te make two finsl points. The first ere to oo 
phasize that since tho Soviet Union has rot kept the privacy apreacen*t in the 
meeting, it would be to the adventaye of cur leleration if the "right things” 
could be seid in Washington, particulerly in clarification of our pecition on 
controls. If we could abandon diserzazent link, we would be in a strong position 
from the propagends stand-point. Secondly, be wished to eay thet wheraas the UZ 
bad beon st pains to raintein a united front with the U.S. in the open meetings, 

their position essentially was quite cifforert «rd nooner or lator 
this would como out. The Pritish believe thst coszation of ruclwer toste is 
inevitable under ery circumstances erd thst eny controls ws could get fron tho 
Soviet Union would be “gravy”. Consequently, the CX will, in the lest onslysis, 
be willing to settle for substantially less then we will. 
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_ TO: Secretary of State 
- NO: SUPNU 77, NOVEMBER 21, 11 AM 
SP 
Cc 
L NIACT 
10 
Tm 40s IMI'TED DISTRIBUTION 
SSA : 
H JS DELEGATION HAS BEEN GIVING CLOSE STUDY TO PROBLEM OF HOw TO ~ > 
EUR (A) MOVE NEGOTIATIONS FORWARD INTO ACTUAL DISCUSSION CONTROLS, OR —> Mic 
PX (8) CLEARLY ESTABLISH SOVIET UNWILLINGNESS TO DEAL SERIOUSLY WITH W - all 
CONTROLS AND THERESY PLACE ON SOVIET ONUS FOR FAILURE MAKE PROGRESS 
TOWARDS TREATY. N 3B. 
— , o 
GENERAL SOVIET POSITION AS REFLECTED BOTH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE CON. YI *: 
FERENCE NOW SEEMS CLEAR, SOVIETS FOR PRESENT, AND WE BELIEVE FOR IN-E 
DEFINITE PERIOD, ARE WILLING STAY ON POSITION THAT THERE MUST BE SOME 
AGREEMENT, AT LEAST IN PRINCIPLE, ON QTE CESSATION UNQTE BEFORE .- " 
SOVIETS WILL MOVE TO SERIOUS DISCUSSION, LET ALONE ACCEPTANCE OF, 
ARRANGMENTS FOR CONTROL. DELEGATION APPRAISES SOVIET POSITION AS ' 
FIRM, WE BELIEVE FIRMNESS STEMS fF 20M PROBABILITY SOVIETS BELIEVE ee 
* PUBLIC ATTRACTION THEIR CALL FOR AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE CEASE TESTS 
\) FOR ALL TIME CONTRASTS FAVORABLY WITH US-UK POSITION OF CONDITION@®G F 
] > DURATION OF TREATY ON YEAR-BY-YEAR DETERMINATION NOT ONLY OF saTi@ a 
: ol FACTORY PROGRESS IN INSTALLING CONTROL SYSTEM BUT ALSO OF PROGRESS ~ BY). 
Ss IN THE FIELD OF DISARMAMENT. GIVEN THIS SOVIET POSITION, US Ga- Be 
& TION DOES NOT RPT NOT PLACE MUCH STOCK IN TACTICAL APPROACH Sum AS EL. 
~ | THAT PROPOSED BY UK (REF NUSUP 73) AS DEVICE FOR BRINGING SOV! TO be 
ag GRIPS IN DISCUSSION OF CONTROLS. ANY TACTICAL AP°ROACH, WHET +} 
. THAT PROPOSED BY UK OR FOR THAT MATTER TACTICAL o> aie H > aaa 
- BY US DELEGATION ITSELF, SUCH AS TRYING TO OPERATE a: } 
. OR TRYING EVENTUALLY TO REACH COMPROMISE AGREED AGENDK, oe 
' & LIKELY FAIL TO BRING SERIOUS NEGOTIATION CONTROLS SO : m 
3 2 : “Ee 
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SECRET 
“2- SJPNU 77, NOVEMSER 2), 11 AM FROM GENEVA 


SOVIETS STAND ON POSITION AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE CESSATION TESTS MUST 
FIRST BE ACHIEVED. THIS IS NOT TO SAY CONFERENCE WILL NOT BE DEALING 
WITH MATTERS OF SUBSTANCE. AS DELEGATION HAS ALREADY POINTED OUT, < 
CONFERENCE, UNDER GUISE AGENDA DISCUSSION, HAS ALREADY BEEN DEAL IN 

wiTH CENTRAL SUBSTANTIVE QUESTION OF WHETHER SOVIETS WILLING HAVE (REATY 
WHICH INCLUDES EFFECTIVE CONTROLS. wE BELIEVE PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE THis ~ 
FACT WELL ENOUGH ESTASLISHED SO THAT THERE IS LITTLE DANGER IMMINGAT * 
BREAK BY SOVIETS OCCASIONED BY DEVELOPMENTS CONNECTED WITH PRESENT STATE 


NEGOTIATIONS WITHIN CONFERENCE. a. 


US DELEGATION FAS CONCLUDED THAT MOST PROFITABLE GENERAL APPROACH 

NOw WOULD LIE IN SHARPENING CONTRAST BETWEEN SOVIET AND US-UK ATTITUDE 
TOWARD CONTROLS AND AT SAME TIME WEAKENING OVER-ALL SOVIET POSITION ON 
"CESSATION" BY REMOVING VULNERABLE POINTS IN PRESENT US POSITION, 
VULNERABILITY US-UK POS! TION RESTS ON SHORT-TERM IMPLICATION OF PHRASE 
YEAR-BY-YEAR DETERMINATION AND IN PARTICULAR ON THIS DETERMINATION AS 
APPLIED TO PROGRESS |'N D!SARMAMENT, WHICH SEEMS TO MANY PEOPLE EXTRANEC 
TO PROBLEM OF ASSUR'NG END OF WEAPONS TESTS. 


IN PRIVATE D/SCUSSION WITH UK DELEGATION, US DELEGATION MAS GAINED - i 2 
CLEAR IMPRESSION THAT MOVE TO SIMPLIFY AND BOLSTER PUBLIC SUPPORT OF 
US-UK POSITION BY MAKING THIS POSITION REST CLEARLY BUT SOLELY ON | 
NSEPARABIL ITY OF OBLIGATION TO CEASE TESTS FROM ESTABLISHMENT OF « ° 
EFFECTIVE CONTROLS WOULD GIVE UK DELEGATION, AND PRESUMABLY UK 
GOVERNMENT, CONFIDENCE FOR STRONG NEGOTIATING LINE WITH SOVIETS. 

we BELIEVE TH!S WOULD BE THE BEST WAY TO REMOVE TEMPTATIONS FOR UK | 

TO ADOPT TACTICAL APPROACHES WHICH WE BELIEVE ARE OANEROUS AND — 
UNPRODUCTIVE. UK DELEGATION HAS FROM TIME TO TIME EXPRESSED HOPE ° 
THAT WE COULD MEET PRESENT S/TUATION BY SIMPLIFYING AND CLARIFYING 
US-UK POSITION, UK VIEWS ON DISARMAMENT LINK ARE ALREADY KNOWN 4 
TO DEPARTMENT, ACCORDINGLY, DELEGATION RECOMMENDS STRONGLY THAT 
CAREFUL CONS !/DERATION BE GIVEN TO |MMEDIATE MOVE TO MAKE US POS! TION - 
ON AGREEMENT TO STOP TESTS REST SOLELY ON SATISFACTORY ESTABL/SHMENT, | : 
EXTENS!ON AND OPERATION INSPECTION SYSTEM, IF SUCH US POSITION I§ ADOPT 
CO, WE BELIEVE IT SHOULD BE SCT FORTH PUBLICLY IN JOINT US-UK we * * 







POSSIBILITY OF DEALING Ww! TH O/SARMAMENT LINK BY MENTION IN A "PURPOSES" 


ARTICLE OF TREATY AND FURTHER MENTION IN DURATION CLAUSE 2 
OF TREATY HAS BEEN SUGGESTED BY DEPARTMENT IN NUSUP 69, iv k 
DELEGATION sth 
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DELEGATION HAS ALREADY SUBMITTED (SUPNU 71) RECOMMEDNATION THAT 


DISARMAMENT LINK BE DEALT WITH BY STATEMENT OF PURPOSE IN PREAMBLE 
_ <a 


ONLY FOR REASONS GIVEN IN REFERENCE MESSAGE. wE BELIEVE THIS 
POS! TION SOUND AND CAN BE EXPLAINED CONVINCINGLY IN PUBLIC 
STATEMENT. 


US DELEGATION REALIZES NECESSITY OF ASSURING PERIODIC REVIEW OF 
CONTROL SYSTEM AND OF RETAINING US UNILATERAL RIGHT OF DETERMINING 
WHETHER CONTROL SYSTEM SEING ESTABLISHED SATISFACTORILY, COMING 


INTO EFFECT IN SATISFACTORY STAGES AND OPERATING SATISFACTORILY 7 


THEREAFTER. we SELIEVE SUCH PERIODIC DETERMINATION CAN BE ADEQUATELY 
PROVIDED FOR BY NEGOTIATING AGREED PHASES WITHIN WHICH SPECIFIC 

PARTS OF CONTROL SYSTEM SHOULD BE SET UP, AND AGREED STANDARDS 

IN ACCORDANCE Wi! TH WHICH CONTROL SYSTEM MUST OPERATE. POSITION tr 
CAN BE PUBLICLY PRESENTED WwW! THOUT SHORT-TERM IMPLICATIONS 

OF "“YEAR-BY-YEAR™ WHILE AT SAME TIME RETAINING RIGHT OF 
PERIODIC UNILATERAL DETERMINATION AS TO EFFECTIVENESS OF SYSTEM, “ 


IN IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING TELEGRAM DELEGATION SUGGESTS DRAFT PUBLIC 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY US AND UK GOVERNMENTS WHICH COULD GIVE EFFECT TO 
RECOMMENDED INTIATIVE WITH REFERENCE US POLICY ON DISARMAMENT LINK, ” 
we BELIEVE ISSUANCE OF SUCH A STATEMENT WOULD GREATLY STRENGTHEN RELATIVEl. 
PUBLIC POSITION OF US-UK AS AGAINST SOVIETS, WOULD ENCOURAGE UK TO 
COOPERATE FULLY °N PROBABLY PROLONGED AND DIFFICULT NEGOTIATION, AND 


WOULD INCREASE WHATEVER POSSIBILITIES THERE MAY BE THAT SOVIETS CAN BE fem 


BROUGHT TO SERIOUS NEGOTIATION OF TREATY INCLUDING CONTROLS. 


US DELEGATION HAS INFORMED UK DELEGATION OF GENERAL NATURE OF ' 
RECOMMENDATION MADE THIS TELEGRAM, 


[ow 
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LIMITED DISTRIBUTION 


px THE NEGOTIATIONS AT GENEVA FOR A DISCONTINUANCE OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS TESTS ARE NOT MAKING PROGRESS, THE PRINCIPAL OBSTACLE 
APPEARS TO BE SOVIET UNWILLINGNESS TO DISCUSS, LET ALONE 
N EFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF CONTROLS TO ASSURE THAT AN 
OBLIGATION TO STOP TESTS IS HONORED, THE SOVIETS CLAIM THAT 
THEY CANNOT DISCUSS CONTROLS UNTIL THEY HAVE AN AGREED UNDER. 
STANDING ON AN OBLIGATION 10 CEASE TESTS, THE UNITED STATES 
AND UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATIONS HAVE REPEATEDLY MADE CLEAR THAT 
AS FAR AS THEIR GOVERNMENTS ARE CONCERNED THE ESSENTIAL RE. 
py See TO ENSURE A LASTING AGREEMENT TO CEASE TESTS IS AN 
EFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF CONTROLS, THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED ! 
MY) STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM BELIEVE THAT, IF THE SOVIETS WILL . fe 
COOPERATE FULLY IN ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING SUCH A SYSTEM, ‘ ‘Ee 
AN AGREEMENT TO STOP NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS WILL SURELY LAST, Fr 
“| MOREOVER, THEY BELIEVE THAT THE CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD 
® CONTROLS WHICH SUCH SOVIET COOPERATION WOULD SIGNIFY WOULD + wy ‘a 
A REMOVE THE GREATEST SINGLE OBSTACLE TO PROGRESS IN AGREEING a i 


N 
Oo 
e) 
eo 
re) 
0) 
» a « 7 
FOLLOWING IS SUGGESTED DRAFT REFERRED TO SUPNU 77, - 
~ 
_ 
_ 
I 
N 
~_ 
O) 
@ 


AND IMPLEMENTING MEASURES OF REAL DISARMAMENT, THEREFORE 

TO MAKE THEIR POSITION CRYSTAL CLEAR AND TO ASSIST THE NEGOTHA 

)) TIONS, PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND PRIME MINISTER MACMILLAN HAVE 
LIDECIDED TO MAKE THE FOLLOWING JOINT DECLARATION; "THE GOVERN. or 
PSMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM WILL AGREES EB 2 


t 
\ 


& 
in RM/R 





TO STOP NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS ONCE AND FOR ALL, PROVIDED ONLY hs 
gruat AN EFFECTIVE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM OF CONTROL IS AGREED, ~ Vs 
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-2- SUPNU 78, NOVEMBER 21, 11 AM FROM GENEVA 


OMES INTO OPERATION BY AGREED STAGES, AND OPERATES SATIS. 


FACTORILY IN ACCORDANCE WITH AGREED STANDARDS," s* 
THE PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER HOPE THAT THE SOVIET UNION 37 
WILL ACCEDE TO THIS DECLARATION AND WILL INSTRUCT ITS REPRE. . 
SENTATIVES IN GENEVA TO PROCEED PROMPTLY, TOGETHER WITH THE 
DELEGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM, TO NEGOT!- 
TE AND SIGN AN AGREEVENT TO STOP TESTS THAT HAS PROPER PRO. 
VISIONS FOR EFFECTIVE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL, 
VILLARD 
MLJ/2) 
hate 
4) 
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iTE Library Dulles Papers ee 
Teneral Telephone Conversatns i 








WEDNESDAY LA 
November 26, 1958 
12:53 p.m. Q. 


Ach 
zh 


TELEPHONE CALL TO SEC MC ELROY 

The Sec told of Nixon's cable. It would involve 
a change in our basic position. Should the Sec talk to 
Q or does M want to handle himself. M will be willing to 
get Q in it but he thinks for us to make that kind of 
step back should be after a lot of conversation. Our 
protection against big countries is our atomic strength. 

atomic 

If we can't tie it in with restrictions on/weapons we are 
in trouble. M does not get the British point on this and 
does not think N on a TV program should announce this change. 
The Sec read the cable. The Sec referred to a message he 
got last night from Lloyd pressing us to move in this 


direction. The Sec does not think we should do this over 


the phone because N wants to have a press conf. M agreed. 


UT UOTIEOTTGNG 103 petzTssejooqd, 


The Sec agreed it is a serious question and we should take 


wSO3eIS PpEeqTuN eYyQ Jo suOTQeTeY UbTeI04 


adequate time to thrash it out among ourselves and bring the 
Pres in. The Sec replied he is not sure he agrees with 


what M said but is not going to try to rush for a contrary 





decision because N is having a press conf in London. We 





should be thinking about this and he suspects our people are i 
because we had what appeared to be a unanimous recommendation ' 

from our de] that we should acces this change. He believes 
Fox sent a telegram to Defense, M said maybe that is the way 


it should come but only after deliberation. The Pec will 





respond the Pres is in Augusta and it should be discussed 


among ourselves and him and not all can see him together. 
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Your 2868./ dave discussed this with McElroy. He is strongly of opinion oO 
hat we should maintain tie-up with QTE major and subdstantial arms control (w 
oe 


measures UNQTE as Stipulated in Presicent's statement of August 22 and wht, 
—_—s 


now constitutes agreed US policy except that we have since agreea to drop tn 


:' : i 

QTE year-by-year UNQTE baSis and need for airiual determinations. Zz 
Under circumstances it is not practical to bring about a new policy before. 

— 


? your press conference. McCone is in San Francisco, President is in August, 
— _ — i meal 7 - N 
and in view of McElroy's views we could only change our position after a Oo) 


oO 
deliberate reexanination by all US elements largely concerned and presentatgp: 


WF "| NG 700 SCH : 
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of views to the President. . . 
: Pe) \ 

It occurs to me that you might Say that if adequate controls are accepipay =... 

\ cS c 

and installed for purposes of monitoring agreement to suspend testing, faa « 
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| would of itself go far to pave the way toward oroader arms control measures so 


that the relating of suspension of testing to tnese other measures would not be 


apt 


in practice to ci 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONZTERENCE WITH SSCRETARY DULL=S 


On 26 Noveraber, I met wits Secretary Dellea. For the first portica | 
cf the mecting Mr. Philip J. Fasicy was in attendance. 


se Gsst subject for ciscussion was Scacter Gore's remoreancu to 

tic Prosident which I hod circulsice to the Secretary ci State and c-acts 

uncdes cats of 26 Novemmbsr. I suszested to the Scerctary ci Stats * at, with | 
his approval, we misht make use of the intercspartmecate] michinacy, 
which had previcusly been set up by dir. Farley, to ccal with prosisms | 
arising cut of the Geneva Conferences. I indicated that I had coslicr ; 4 


received 3 Mr. Farley's agrecracnt to such a procccure. _ 


The Secretary felt that this was altoscthcr aporonriste. Ho eaid, 
‘however, tant in2zsmuch as the Gore proposal Was comething timcd for an 
impondiag breakup of the conference, ke fclt that there was no sroct rush 
because he believed that the confereacs would not break uv very coon. 


He indicated, however, that a more pressiag problers which the 

interdepartimental machincry should address itsclf to was the cuestica of 

a link with other disarmament measures. He iadicated that the British 
| were eager to destroy this link for their own dco:nestic politicii purposes 
and that we might have = very difficult tirac holding them with us. I agreed 
that this matter should have top priority but that the Goro memoraacu-n 
should be consicored as an auxiliary problera. The Secretary instructed 

Mr. Farley to proceed. 


I had pointed out to Mr. Dulles that Mr. McCone was out of town until 
December 1 and that Mr. McElroy and Mr. Quarilce were immediately 
unavailable because of Defense budset problems. Mr. Dulles then pointed 
out to me that he would bo absent from Washington from Sunday, November 
| 30th until Friday, December 5th. , 


wS®3lBS PeqtuN ey Jo suOCTQeTSY UbTe104 
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At this point Mr. Farley departed the mocting. 


I then discussed with Secretary Dulles my concern of not having 
been involved in the decisions reached at his house on Sunday, November 16. 
The Secretary assured me that this was an oversight and apologized, saying 
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that he felt that it was rnorec of aa operating ds 3 Coniston, but sesrocd wits 
me that hich nolicy hac indeed boca involved. Ne then indicated tat ae 
hes never invited Gencral Cutler to sucht mestings 3 at his houses but it 
was his intentioa to make a change for the future. 


We then discussed brichly the forthcoming Dsfezse bucset confercace 


et Angusta vhich was to tac place ca Friccy, November ZS. The Secretsz; 
in 


a 


ed a desire tact, in his behclf, I report at the mectinz his {coli: 
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sc foresecable fzture was not of necloar war but of lees! exmszressica cid 
i suck acticas <3 we haves takea secontly in Lobansa ond 


$a the Taiwan Strcit. He therefore asked me to cay thet from the peint of 
view of his respoasibilitics in the conduct of forciza policy, ks ho; ; 
budcsct dscision t impair or cripple our capacity to cer) with 
local situations. 
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Gordon Gray 
Special Assistant to the Preciccnt 
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~“J Bb 
G Oo hf 
SP O'R 
Cc FOLLOWING IS VERBATIM TEXT OF BASIC PROVISIONS TABLED BY ° iz. 
L SOVDEL AT TODAY'S MEETING, COPIES BEING POUCHED LONDON, Ol 
10 MOSCOW, PARIS FOR USRO, . SPECIAL ASSISTANT 10 THE c7zkisa¥ ® 
TNR S/H ai 
H BEGIN VERBATIM TEXT, DECS 1958 ~, | 
EUR — § 
FE BAS!C PROVISIONS DETERMINING THE ESTABLISHMENT AO ACTIVITIES WN ! 
P OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION FOR THE CONTROL OVER COMPLIANCE La 
vOP WITH A TREATY ON THE CESSATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS = - 
IRC & 
DCL 1, A CONTROL ORGANIZATION FOR THE CONTROL OVER COMPLIANCE . 18 
WITH A TREATY ON THE CESSATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS, 1 
OCB HEREINAFTER REFERRED TO AS THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION, SHALL BE :” 
USTA =—s ESTABLISHED, ON THE BASIS OF TECHNICAL METHODS RECOMMENDED rE 
CIA BY THE GENEVA CONFERENCE OF TECHNICAL EXPERTS, BY THE INITIAL Ee. 
OSD PARTIES TO THE TREATY, THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, = 
pve THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, pe: 
arm AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, HEREINAFTER REFERRED TO 


AS THE FOUNDER STATES OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION, 


2, THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION SHALL CONSIST OF A COMMISSION 
FOR CONTROL OVER COMPLIANCE WITH A TREATY ON THE CESSATION 
OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS, TOGETHER WITH THE TECHNICAL SYSTEM 
AT ITS DISPOSAL (DEPARTMENTS, LABORATORIES), NECESSARY FOR 
CARRYING OUT ITS FUNCTIONS, HEREINAFTER REFERRED TO AS THE 
COMMISSION, AS WELL AS OF GROUND CONTROL POSTS, CONTROL POSTS 
ON SHIPS, AND SPECIALLY EQUIPPED AIRCRAFT PROVIDED BYSTHE) 
FOUNDER STATES OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION FOR THE COLLERS 10M 
OF RADIOACTIVE DEBRIS OVER THE HIGH SEAS, 


THN IS TIE, 


3. thie DIRECTION / 
REPRODUCTION FROM THIS 


PERMANENT OFFICIAL USE ONLY COPY 1S PROHIBITED. 
RECORD COPY « This copy must oe reg med te Rab He centrat tiles with) WEGR (GU GARHFIAR” takene 
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-2- SUPNU 121, DECEMBER 9, 10 AM (SECTION ONE OF FOUR) 
FROM GENEVA 


3. THE DIRECTION OF THE ENTIRE CONTROL ORGANIZATION SHALL 

BE VESTED IN THE COMMISSION WHICH MUST DIRECT AND COORDINATE | 
THE ACTIVITIES OF ALL THE ELEMENTS OF THE CONTROL ORGAN! ZATION 

IN SUCH A WAY THAT IT ENSURES; | - 


(A) THE CARRYING OUT BY GROUND CONTROL POSTS AND SHIPS OF 

CONTINUOUS AND EFFECTIVE OBSERVATIONS OVER POSSIBLE NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIONS, PROVIDING FOR THE TIMELY DETECTION OF VIOLATIONS a 
OF THE TREATY ON THE CESSATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS, | 2 


(8) THE CARRYING OUT OF REGULAR FLIGHTS OVER THE HIGH SEAS iE 
BY SPECIALLY EQUIPPED AIRCRAFT PROVIDED BY THE FOUNDER STATES 
OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION FOR THE COLLECTION OF. RADIO. 
ACTIVE DEBRIS FOR THE SAME PURPOSE, . 


(C) THE TIMELY PROCESSING OF DOCUMENTARY DATA ON OBSERVA- bg 
TIONS AND THE INFORMATION BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE STATES i. 
PARTIES TO THE TREATY CONCERNING VIOLATIONS OF THIS TREATY, 


(OD) THE ORGANIZATION AND THE CARRYING OUT OF THE ONSITE 
INSPECTION OF UNIDENTIFIED EVENTS SUSPECTED OF BEING NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIONS THE COMPOSITION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION, 


4, THE COMMISSION SHALL BE ESTABLISHED BY THE FOUNDER STATES i Bsex 
OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION, THE COMMISSION SHALL CARRY OUT e. 
THE FOLLOWING BASIC FUNCTIONS; 


! 
(A) IT SHALL DIRECT THE ENTIRE ACTIVITY OF THE CONTROL 4 
ORGANIZATION, APPROVE INSTRUCTIONS AND CONTROL: PROVISIONS "Sa 
AND TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


eSO3C3S PeaAtTUN eYuQ JO SUOCTQeTSeY UBTer104 
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ihe. 
(B) IT SHALL REVIEW ALL CASES WHERE DATA PROVIDED BY THE a 
° TECHNICAL SYSTEM OF THE COMMISSION GIVE EVIDENCE OF THE a4) 
EXISTENCE OF EVENTS SUSPECTED OF BEING NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS, se 
>t | Res 
(C) 1T SHALL ADOPT DECISIONS ON THE EXISTENCE OF SUFFICIENT : ie | 
GROUND FOR SUSPECTING THAT A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION’HAS BEEN a 
CARRIED OUT IN AN AREA, Pan) a 
, (0). 1T SHALL — @o Bees 
OFFICIAL USE ONLY . , 
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> .3- SUPNU 121, DECEMBER 9, 10 AM (SECTION ONE OF FOUR) 
FROM GENEVA am « 


(D) 'T SHALL INFORM THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE ON WHOSE 
TERRITORY A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION HAS BEEN SUSPECTED OF HAVING 
TAKEN PLACE AND SHALL REQUEST ITS OPINION THEREON, UPON CON. 
SIDERING THE REPLY OF THE SAID GOVERNMENT, IT SHALL ADOPT 

A DECISION AS TO THE NECESSITY OR THE LACK OF NECESSITY 

FOR CARRYING OUT AN INSPECTION OF THE AREA WHERE THE EXPLO. 
SION IS SUSPECTED OF HAVING TAKEN PLACE, BY DESPATCHING A 
GROUND OR MARITIME (BY SHIP) INSPECTION TEAM AND BY ORGANIZING 
AN AIRCRAFT FLIGHT ALONG THE ROUTES AGREED UPON IN ADVANCE 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE CONCERNED FOR THE PURPOSE 

OF AIR SAMPLING RADIOACTIVE DEBRIS, . 


ALL DEC!SIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ABOVE MENTIONED AND 
OTHER IMPORTANT QUESTIONS SHALL BE ADOPTED BY AGREEMENT 

AMONG THE FOUNDER STATES OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION, IN THE 
EVENT OF DISPUTES, THE COMMISSION SHALL INFORM THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF THE STATES PARTIES TO THE TREATY AND THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, . 


THE TECHNICAL SYSTEM OF THE COMMISS ‘ON REFERRED TO ABOVE 

IN PARAGRAPH 2 SHALL COMPRISE APPROPRIATE DEPARTMENTS FOR 

PROCESSING AND ANALYZING DATA RECEIVED AND FOR PROVIDING 

THE CONTROL ORGAN! ZATION WITH THE LOGISTIC ANDO TECHNICAL 

FACILITIES AND PERSONNEL, THE PERSONNEL OF THE VARIOUS 

DEPARTMENTS SHALL BE SELECTED AND APPROVED BY THE COMMISSION 
* ON THE BASIS OF AN EQUAL REPRESENTATION OF THE TwO SIDES OF 

FOUNDER STATES OF THE CONTROL ORGAN! ZATION, 
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Action Classification Control : 5039 
Rec'd: 
oar DECEMBER 9, 1958 
FROM: betile soy L. 
Info * GENEVA ASSISTANT 
RMR TO: Secretary of State / 
0€ els! 
+ NO: suUPNU 121, DECEMBER 9, 10 AM (SECTION TwO OF FOUR) 
G hE 
oF THE TECHNICAL SYSTEM OF THE COMMISSION SHALL PROVIDE, 
4 IN ACCORANCE WITH INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE COMMISSION, FOR e ; 
CARRYING OUT THE FOLLOWING BASIC FUNCTIONS BY THE CONTROL ; 
10 1 & 
ORGANIZATION: 
INR 
SA : — . NIE 
H (A) THE CARRYING OUT AT CONTROL POSTS AND ON AIRCRAFT DESIG. . 6 
EUR NATED FOR COLLECTING RADIOACTIVE DEBRIS OF CONTINUOUS AND a 
FE EFFECTIVE OBSERVATION OF EVENTS WHICH MAKE IT POSSIBLE ~ — 
P TO DETECT NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS THROUGH METHODS RECOMMENDED Gy b 
VOP BY THE GENEVA CONFERENCE OF TECHNICAL EXPERTS, ~ £. 
IRC ts 
DCL (8) THE ARRANGING FOR THE TIMELY ANALYSIS AND PROCESSING Na. 
OF OBSERVATION DATA FROM CONTROL POSTS FOR THE PURPOSE OF oe. 
OCB RAPID DETECTION OF SIGNS OF A POSSIBLE NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS, — Van 
USIA AS 
CIA (C) THE OBTAINING IF NECESSARY, THROUGH REQUESTS FOR OBSERVA. \ - 
OSD TION INFORMATION, OF DATA FROM THE EXISTING NETWORK OF 2 
ARMY SEISMIC AND METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS FOR THE IDENTIFICATION “SO 
NAVY OF NATURAL EVENTS WHICH, ACCORDING TO READINGS AT CONTROL Cry se 
AIR POSTS, COULD BE TAKEN FOR NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS, %) : 
D) THE ARRANGING FOR, BY DECISION OF THE COMMISSION, o a 
i INSPECTION ON THE SITE OF A SUSPECTED NUCLEAR EXPLOSION, = ee 
= 4 
(£) THE ARRANGING FOR THE DEVELOPMENT, TESTING, AND ACCEPTANCESS ; 
OF MEASURING INSTRUMENTS AND EQUIPMENT USED BY THE CONTROL : 
POST NETWORK, ZB 
(F) THE ARRANGING FOR RELIABLE COMMUNICATIONS WITH CONTROL = om, 
POSTS aS =< 
FRICIA N IBITED. 
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-2- SUPNU 121, DECEYBER 9, 10 AM (SECTION TWO OF FOUR) FROM GENEVA 


POSTS AS WELL AS WITH THE BASES FROM WHICH REGULAR FLIGHTS — 
BY SPECIALLY DESIGNATED AIRCRAFT FOR AIR SAMPLING OF RADIO. _ 
ACTIVE DEBRIS ARE CARRIED OUT, THROUGH THE MEANS OF COMMUNI. 
CATION EXISTING IN THE TERRITORIES OF THE STATES WHERE CONTROL 
POSTS ARE LOCATED, 


(G) THE ARRANGING FOR TRIPS TO AND FROM THE CONTROL POSTS 

FOR PERSONNEL THEREOF AS WELL AS FOR VISITS BY THE COMMISSION 
PERSONNEL TO CONTROL POSTS WHEN THE LATTER ARE CONSIDERED 
NECESSARY BY THE COYMISSION, USING THE EXISTING MEANS OF 
TRANSPORTATION, 


(4) THE UTILIZATION OF RESULTS OF NEW SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVE. - 
MENTS FOR THE PURPOSES OF RAISING THE EFFECTIVENESS AND THE 
_ SCIENTIFIC LEVEL OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION, 


6. THE ADMINISTRATIVE, LOGISTIC AND REPRESENTATION EXPENSES 
OF THE CONTROL ORGAN! ZATION SHALL BE FINANCED WITH FUNDS 
ALLOCATED BY THE STATES PARTIES TO THE TREATY, IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH AN ESTIMATE TO BE APPROVED BY THE COMMISSION, THE 
AMOUNT OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES SHALL BE DETERMINED 

BY SPECIAL AGREEMENT, 


“ ubtez04g 


TIGNd 20Z PSTITSSETOPs 


GROUND CONTROL POSTS, 


7. THE TASKS OF THE GROUND CONTROL POSTS SHALL INCLUDE THE 
FOLLOWING; 


(A) THE ARRANGING FOR A CONTINUOUS ROUND.THE.CLOCK, OBSER. 
VATION OVER NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS BY MEANS OF TECHNICAL FACILITIES 
RECOMMENDED BY THE GENEVA CONFERENCE OF TECHNICAL EXPERTS, 





un eu JO suOTIeTS 


(8) REGULAR, ORIGINAL PROCESSING OF DOCUMENTARY DATA OBTAINED 
BY MEANS OF ALL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT OF THE POSTS TO DETECT 
SIGNALS CHARACTERISTIC OF A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION, 





ut wot 3eo 







~S2O303S Pest 


(C) SUBMISSION, UNDER AN ESTABLISHED PROCEOURE, OF REPORTS 

TO. THE COMMISSION AND TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE ON WHOSE 
TERRITORY THE CONTROL POST IS LOCATED ON OBSERVATION DATA AND 
NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS, : 


(0) TIMELY 
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-3- SUPNU 121, DECEYSER 9, 10 AY (SECTION TWO OF FOUR) 
FROM GENEVA 


(DO) TIMELY CARRYING OUT OF CALIBRATION AND MAINTENACE WORK 
ENSURING THAT ALL TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE POSTS iS IN 
CONTINUOUS OPERATING CONDITION AND THE MAINTENANCE OF ACCURATE 
RELATIVE TIME AND OF ACCURATE MEASURING EQUIPMENT, 


B, EACH GROUND CONTROL POST SHALL BE EQUIPPED WITH SEISMIC 
AND ACCOUSTIC APPARATUS, WITH EQUIPMENT FOR REGISTERING RADI. 
ATION FROM NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS, AND INSTRUMENTS FOR SAMPLING 
RADIOACTIVE DEBRIS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE OF TECHNICAL EXPERTS, 


CERTAIN COASTAL POSTS SHALL ALSO BSE EQUIPPED WITH HYDRO. 
ACCOUSTIC EQUIPMENT, IN THIS CONNECTION, THE PERSONNEL OF THE 
CONTROL POSTS MAY NOT USE MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTS WHICH HAVE 
NOT BEEN PROVIDED FOR THE EQUIPMENT OF SUCH POSTS, , 


9, THE PERSONNEL OF A CONTROL POST SHALL CONSIST OF NO MORE 
THAN THIRTY SPECIALISTS AND OF SEVERAL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL. 
WITH THE EXCEPTION OF CONTROLLERS FROM EITHER SIDE, THE 
PERSONNEL OF THE CONTROL POSTS SHALL BE SELECTED FROM AMONG 
THE NATIONALS OF THE COUNTRY ON WHOSE TERRITORY THE POST 15S 
LOCATED, 


EACH POST SHALL INCLUDE CONTROLLERS DESIGNATED BY THE 

FOUNDER STATES OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION ON THE BASIS OF THE 
TWO SIDES, WITH ONE OR TWO PERSONS FROM EITHER SIDE. THE POST 
SHALL BE DIRECTED BY A CHIEF OF POST, A REPRESENTATIVE OF 

THE COUNTRY ON WHOSE TERRITORY THE POST IS LOCATED, AND BY 

A CHIEF CONTROLLER, REPRESENTING THE OTHER SIDE, IN COUNTRIES 
WHICH ARE NOT MEMBERS OF NATO, SEATO AND THE WARSAW PACT 
ORGANIZATION, THE POSTS SHALL HAVE TWO CHIEF CONTROLLERS, 
REPRESENTING BOTH SIDES, 


FOREIGN CONTROLLERS SHALL ENJOY DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY EQUAL 
TO THAT OF PERSONNEL OF FOREIGN EMBASSIES AND MISSIONS, 





REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS AND ON MEANS OF ACCESS TO INSTRUMENT DAT 
RECORDS, SHALL BE PRESENT WHEN DOCUMENTARY RECORDS ARE REMOVED 
PROCESSED, AND SHALL SUPERVISE PROPER USE OF POST INSTRUMENTS, 


VILLARD 


CONTROLLERS SHALL PLACE THEIR SEALS ON ALL SELF .RECORDING 2 
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car Rec'd: DECEMBER 9, 
z 7:11 AM 

inte FROM: GENEVA 
RMR TO: Secretary of State 
SS NO: SUPNU 121, DECEMBER 9, 10 am (SECTION THREE OF fouR) 

W 
¥ THE RIGHT OF EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY SHALL NOT EXTEND TO THE 
“ TERRITORY AND THE PREMISES OF THE CONTROL POSTS. 7 ' 
10 a Sn , 
cm THE SECURITY PERSONNEL OF THE CONTROL POST, WHO SHALL BE ~ 
SUBORDINATE TO THE CHIEF OF THE POST, SHALL BE THE RESPONS!- 
CUR Bic ity OF TRE LCCAL AUTHORITIES. \ 
rz 
p MOVEMENT OF FOREIGN PERSONNEL OF THE POSTS IN THE TERRITORY ae 
voP OF THE STATE MUST TAKE PLACE ON REGULAR TERMS AND CONDITIONS So & 
TRC IN ACCORDANCE W!TH THE PROCEDURE ERISTING FOR FOREIGNERS. Y -¥ 
OCL ANY MISSIONS OF FOREIGN STATES IN THE STATE CONCERNED muST - 
NOT INTERFERE IN THE WORK OF THE CONTROL POSTS. 

5 a ; 
SIA THE PROVISIONS OF THIS PARAGRAPH AS WELL AS THOSE OF PaRa- o 
CIA GRAPHS 10 AND 1! SHALL ALSO APPLY TO CONTROL POSTS ON SHIPS. a 
SD 
\RMY ' FACH CONTROx POST SHALL MAINTAIN A SPECIAL LO0G-BOOK FOR ~ 
AVY THE manretnes ON OF SEISMIC OSCILLATIONS, RADIATION, ACCOUSTIC As 
‘IR WAVES AND DATA ON THE ANALYS!S OF RADIOACTIVE DEBRIS SAMPLES " 

AND, iN THE pte OF DETECTION OF A PAL WHICH MAY BE os 
SUSPECTED AS BEING CAUSED BY NUCLEAR CAPLOSIONS, SHALL SUBMIT a 
A REPOR] Te THE COMM iS > ION. Ss 
THE REPORTS OF A CONTRO. POST SrHa.t BE SIGNED BY THE CHIEF ee 
OF THE POST AND BY THE CHIEF CONTROLLER (OR BOTH CHIEF 3 
CONTROLLERS). IN THE EVENT THAT THE CHIEF CONTROLLER (OR ZB 

ONE OF THE CHIEF CONTROLLERS) DOES NOT AGREE WITH THE CON- 

CLUSIONS OF THE CHIEF OF THE POST, ME MUST STATE HIS 4 
DISSENTING OPINION IN THE REPORT. = . 
CONTRO. POSTS MUST ALSO SUBMIT THE RESULTS OF THEIR OBSER- 

ONS AT THE REQUEST OF THE COMMISSION. REPRODUCTION FROM THIS 
permanent °° wat ym COPY I$ PROWIBITED. 


RECORD COPY © This copy m 
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PNU 123, DECEMBER 9, 10 AM FROM GENEVA (SECTION THREE OF - 
~~ / 

N ALL CASES, A COPY OF THE CONTROL POST'S REPORT SHALL BE 
TE AN AITTED TO TRE APPROPRIATE GOVERNMENT AGENCIES OF THE 

A-< IN WHOSE TEPRITORY THE POST 1S LOCATED. 
ALL DOCUMENTARY RECORDS OF THE REGISTERING INSTRUMENT AND 
OTHER CBSERVAT.ON DATA SHALL BE PRESERVED BY THE CONTROL 
COST FOR THREE MONTHS, AFTER WHICH THEY SHALL BE MADE AVAILABLE 
TO TRE AGENC'ES CONCEXNED OF THE COUNTRY IN WHOSE TERRITORY 
THE POST iS LOCATED, TO BE USED FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
PURPOSES. 

1. THE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE COMMISSION AND THE CONTROL 
POSTS, AND BETWEEN Tr&= CONTROL POSTS AND THE COMMISSION, 
SHALL BE THROUCH E&ISTING COMMUNICATION CHANNELS. WHERE 
CONTROL POSTS ARE LOCATED iN REMOTE AREAS, THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF THE STATES WAiCH THESE REGIONS ARE LOCATED MUST ARRANGE 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTICN OF APPROPRIATE MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
WHICH WOULD ENSURE A RELIASLE, ROUND-THE-CLOCK TRANSMISSION 
OF DATA FROM THE CONTRO. POSTS. THE MAIL OF THE CONTROL 
POSTS SHALL BE CARRIZD BY AIRMAIL VIA EXISTING AIRLINES. 

12. IN THE CVINT THAT A STATE CANNOT WITH iTS OWN RESOURCES 
ORGANIZC AND STATE A CONTROL POST, THE ORGANIZATION AND THE 
STAFFING OF THE POST SHALL BE CARRIED OUT BY DECISION OF THE 
COMMISSION WITH THE RESOURCES OF BOTH SIDES OF THE INITIAL 
STATES PARTIES TO THE TREATY. 

CONTROL POSTS ON SHIPS 


3 CONTRO. POSTS ON SHIPS 
ACOUSTIC AND ACOUSTIC INSTRUM 
INSTRUMENTS, AS WruLt 4S WITH 
FOR COLLECTION AND ANALYSI 
14. EACH SHIP CONTROL POST 
AREA OF THE OCEAN TO COVER 
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SUPNU 121, DECEMBER 9, 10 AM FROM GENEVA (SECTION THREE OF 


15. THE SHIP CONTROL POSTS SHALL BE STAFFED BY PERSONNEL 

OF THE STATE WHICH OWNS SUCH EQUIPPED VESSEL. THE SHIP SHALL 
HAVE ON BOARD ONE OR TWO CONTROLLERS OF THE OTHER SIDE 
(INCLUDING ONE CONTROLLER FOR NAVIGATION). 


THE COLLECTION OF AIR SAMPLES OF RADIOACTIVE DEGRIS. 


15. FOR THE REGULAR AIR SAMPLING OF RADIOACTIVE AEROSOLS, 
WEATHER RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT SHAtt BE USED WHICH MAKE 
REGULAR FLIGHTS ALONG ROUTES IN THE OPEN AIR SPACE OVER 
OCEANS. 


THE SAID AIRCRAFT MUST BE EQU!IPPED WITH SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF THE DETECTION AND COLLECTION OF RADIO- 
ACTIVE AEROSOLS. 


AT EACH BASE OF THESE AIRCRAFT THERE SHALL BE ONE OR Two 
CONTROLLERS FROM THE OTHER SIDE, WHOSE FUNCTIONS SHALL INCLUDE 
CONTROL OVER COLLECTION OF SAMPLES AND OVER THEIR TIMELY 
ANALYS!S AT THE RAD!IO-CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF THE BASE. ONE 
OF THE CONTROLLERS MUST BE ON BOARD THE AIRCRAFT DURING AIR 
SAMPLING. AIR SAMPLES, THE ANALYSIS OF WHICH INDICATES THE 
EXISTENCE OF FRESH RADIOACTIVE DEBRIS FROM A NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSION, SHALL BE SENT TO THE COMMISSION, TOGETHER WITH 
THE CONCLUSION ON THE RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS OF SUCH 
SAMPLES AS WELL AS WITH TECHNICAL DOCUMENTATION OBTAINED 
ON BOARD THE AIRCRAFT. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ON-SIDE INSPECTION OF A SUSPECTED NUCLEAR ' 


oo 
EXPLOS | ON =~ 
17. AN INSPECTION TEAM SHALL BE DESPATCHED TO THE SITE OF A = 
SUSPECTED NUCLEAR EXPLOSION BY A DECISION OF THE COMMISSION 
TO BE AGREED IN EACH INDIVIDUAL CASE AFTER CAREFUL EXAMINATION 
OF ALL AVAILABLE DATA ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF NATURAL EVENTS. 
THE ADOPTION OF A DECISION CONCERNING THE DESPATCH OF AN 
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- & - syPNU 121, DECEMBER 9, 10 AM FROM GENEVA (SECTION THREE «OF 
FOUR ) ae 

¢ 
INSPECTION TEAM MUST BE PRECEDED BY A MANDATORY STUDY OF THE “~ 
DATA FROM THE EX STING NETWORK OF SEISMIC STATIONS AND OF ==; 
OTHER DATA WHICH CAN CONTRIBUTE TO THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE =: 
EVENTS UNDER STUDY. —' 
<2) 
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G 

SP 

C AN INSPECTION TEAM SHALL BE CREATED AND SUPPLIED WITH THE 

L APPROPRIATE EQUIPMENT IN EACH INDIVIDUAL CASE BY DECISION 


50. = OF:«sTHE COMMISSION, DEPENDING UPON THE TASK OF THE TEAM BEFORE 
INR IT. THE SIZE OF THE GROUP SHALL ALSO BE DETERMINED BY 
SSA DECISION OF THE COMMISSION, 


EJR THE SUPPORTING AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL OF AN INSPECTION 

FE TEAM, TRANSPORTATION, AND EQUIPMENT SHALL BE PROVIDED BY 

p THE STATE ON WHOSE TERRITORY THE INSPECTION IS TO BE CARRIED 
GOP OUT. IN THE EVENT THAT SUCH STATE IS NOT IN A POSITION TO 
IRC PROVIDE THE NECESSARY EQUIPMENT AND THE SUPPORTING AND TECH- 


DCL NICAL PERSONNEL, THE PROCEDURE TO ENSURE THE INSPECTION SHALL 
BE DETERMINED BY THE COMMISSION, 





‘9 OL - 4 


4 AN INSPECTION TEAM SHALL. INCLUDE CONTROLLERS DESIGNATED 
oo BY THE FOUNDER STATES OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION ON THE 
ie BASIS OF TwO S!DC3. THE SIZE OF INSPECTION TEAMS MUST BE 


NAVY DETERMINED IN EaCH INDIVIDUAL CASE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
AIR FSYB ASSIGNED TO THE RESPECTIVE TEAM. 


AN INS 


PECT 
CARRY OUT 


1430 /. 
Fb- CULV 


1on TEAM SHALL BE UNDER THE COMMISSION, AND SHALL 
AL ITS INSTRUCTIONS. 


oF 


AN INSPECTION TEAM SHALL SUBMIT TO THE COMMISSION AND TO 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE WHERE INSPECTION IS CARRIED OUT 


~SO3ZL9S PEeRTUN ey JO sUOTQeTSY UbTe104 
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KINO 3S Wh 


“a 

A REPORT ON THE INVESTIGATION CARRIED OUT ON SITE. oe 
‘ee 
18, FLIGHTS IN THE AIR-SPACE OF SOVEREIGN STATES TO COLLECT — 
AIR SAMPLES FOR THE PURPOSE OF INSPECTION SHALL BE MADE, Bite 


——_—- 
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-2- SUPNU 121, DECEMBER 9, 10 AM (SECTION FOUR OF FOUR), FROM GENEVA BR: 


wiTH THE PARTICIPATION OF A REPROSENTATIVE OF THE COMMISSION, *~ ~~ 
BY DECISION OF THE COMMISSION IN AIRCRAFT OF SUCH STATES ra 
ALONG ROUTES DETERMINED IN ADVANCE AND AGREED UPON WITH THE a 
GOVERNMENTS OF SUCH STATES. - ; 
2 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE COMMISSION WITH THE GOVERNMENTS OF te 
THE STATES PARTICIPATING IN THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION, 
a or 
19. IN ORDER TO ENSURE DAY-TO-DAY MUTUAL RELATIONS BETWEEN Be 
THE COMMISSION AND THE APPROPRIATE AUTHORITIES OF THE STATES = 
ON WHOSE TERRITORY A CONTROL POST 1S LOCATED, THE GOVERNMENT :. 
OF ZACH SUCH STATE SHALL AUTHORIZE ONE OF ITS GOVERNMENT AGEN- % 
CIES TO HAVE CONTINUING CONTACT WITH THE COMMISSION ON MATTERS “3 
WwilCh ARE WITHIN THE COMPETENCE OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION. . be 
20. THE COMMISSION SHALL ESTABLISH MUTUAL RELATIONS WITH eign: 
SUCH AGENCY ON THE FOLLOWING MATTERS: = = 
, - 1°) 
’ " 
THE SELECTION OF THE LOCATION OF CONTROL POSTS3 , os 
Ee | a8 
¥ 35 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF CONTROL POSTS; ¥ | ws 
+r 
af | =~ 
THE SELECTION OF PERSONNEL FOR THE STAFF OF THE COMMISSION an eS. 
1D CONTROL POSTS; cs ae 
;- e 58 
TRANSPORTATION AND MEANS OF COMMUNICATION FOR THE COMMISSION; ."  ¢ Bee on 
2. 7 ae 
ASSISTANCE IN THE CARRYING OUT OF INSPECTION; AND ee oy 
THE PROVISION FOR ALL OTHER MEASURES RELATING TO THE COMPE- ; wh 
TENCE OF THE COMMISSION. cp. 
0 
an 
: (t+ 
OTHER MATTERS. Be RE 
. i n> 
21. THE COMMISSION AND 17S TECHNICAL SYSTEM SHOULD BE LOCATED ¥ ie 
IN ONE OF THE EUROPEAN NEUTRAL STATES. | ee 5 CI 
2 uv 
. - Ss 
END VERBATIM TEXT. 
cy 
VILLARD . A331 
FKG/ 23 
‘ , 
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Action ; 8048 
Rec'd: DECEMBER 15, 1958 
SAE FROM: GENCVA 399 8:50 P.M, 
Info /, 
PMR TO: Secretary of State 
os NO: SUPNU 136, DECEMEER 15, NOON, (SECTION 1 OF 2), [J 2 
C be 
SP nase ell emmeenie aan 
c SENT DEPARTYENT SUPNU 1326, REPEATED INFORMATION LONDON 232, 
L MOSCOW 140, PARIS TOPOL 188, oF 
20 Oo £ 
INR FOLLOWING TEXT TASLED TODAY BY US DEL AS DRAFT TREATY ARTICLES o -: m4 
SSA vi, bn VERE, > IX, (WHICH ARE NUMBERCD AS VII, VIII, ul : 
Hi IX, AND X IN PRESENT US ORAFT), O fF: 
EU SPECIAL ASSISTANT 10 THE SECRETARY «6 =O 
FE BEGIN VERBATIM Tea] $/K ~ ke 
ve 
> 
’ on aes DEC 161958 > § 
30P ARTICLE Vi - FUNCTIONS OF THE. COMMISSION \) 
RC ; 
DCL 1. THE COMMISSION SHALL ESTABLISH PROCEDURES AND STANDARDS = 
FOR THE INSTALLATION, OPERATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE DETECTION OT Be 
OcB AND IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM IN CONFORMITY WITH THIS TREATY AND Qo - 
JSIA ITS ANNEXES $ 





~ 
ARMY 2. THE COMMISSION SHALL APPOINT AN ADMINISTRA/OR FOR THE ~ 
NAVY SYSTEM, WHO SHALL SERVE FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS AND SHALL & 
AIR Bo £LIGIBLE TO SUCCEED HIMSELF, THE COMMISSION SHALL APPROVE _* 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE APPOINTMENT, REMUNERATION AND 0/SMISSAL ry 
OF THE STAFF OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION, . 
2. THE COMMISSION SHALL CONTINUOUSLY REVIEW THE ACTIONS | 
OF THE ADVINISTRATOR AND THE OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM UNDER = 
THE TERVS OF THE TREATY AND ITS ANNEXES, ; 


4SO3RU9S PEWTUN SYR JO SUOTQeTOY UblTeI04 
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u. THE COMMISSION SHALL APPROVE THE LOCATIONS OF CONTROL ; 
POSTS, SHIPS, RADIOCHEMICAL LABORATORIES, BASES OF QPERATION a 2. | 
OF ROUTINE AIRCRAFT SAVPLING FLIGHTS (SATELLITE TRACKING, oOo J 
STATIONS) AND REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS, > = 
—< BB. 
° a 


- 

~ 

[ 
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OFFICIAL USE ONLY : 5 
b..o6 z 
-2- SUPNU 136, DECEYBER 15, NOON (SECTION 1 OF 2), FROM GENEVA =< = 
- at Xo 
5. THE COMMISSION SHALL ESTABLISH PROCEDURES AND STANDARDS es yr 
FOR THE FORMATION, CQUIPPING, MAINTENANCE AND STAFFING OF ‘ig. , 
INSPECTION GROUPS, FOR THE PROVISION OF ADEQUATE COMMUNICATIONS =* BP? 
AND TRANSPORT FACiLITIES FOR SUCH INSPECTION GROUPS, AND FOR c> , 
THE EXPEDITIOUS DESPATCH OF SUCH GROUPS TO THE LOCALITY OF ots 
EVENTS WHICH COULD BE SUSPECTED OF BEING NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS, a 
THE COMMISSION SHALL APPROVE THE NUMBER AND BASE LOCATION -s 
OF INSPECTION GROUPS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CRITERIA SET FORTH oe 
IN THIS TREATY AND ITS ANNEXES, 
6. THE COMMISSION, IN ESTABLISHING PROCEDURES FOR THE STAFFING 4 
OF THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION, SHALL APPLY THE FOLLOWING 5 
PRINCIPLES: 
a ~ 
(A) NO NATIONAL OF A STATE WITHIN WHICH AN INSPEC]ION = 
GROUP IS OPERATING OR A CONTROL POST IS LOCATED SHALL BE INCLUDED | ie 
AS & MEVBER OF THE INSPECTION GROUP OR ON THE TECHNICAL AND . 
COMMUNICATIONS STAFF OF THE CONTROL POST, 
we i | 
(8) THE COMPOSITION OF PERSONNEL AT ANY COMPONENT OF THE a | 
DETECTION AND IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM SHALL BE SUCH AS TO “. | 
MINIMIZE THE POSSIBILITY OF OBSTRUCTION TO EFFECTIVE OPERATION, = 
2 
7. THE COMMISSION MAY AT ANY TIME DECIDE, BY A TWO.THIRD a — 
MAJORITY OF ALL MEMBERS, THAT A PARTICULAR EVENT QUALIFYING ~ 
UNDER THE TERYS OF THIS TREATY AND ITS ANNEXES FOR AUTOMATIC y 
ON-SITE INSPECTION NEED NOT BE INSPECTED, ak | 
B®. THE COMMISSION SHALL ESTABLISH PROCEDURES FOR THE DESPATCH 2 
OF SPECIAL AIR MISSIONS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CRITERIA SET a> ~ 
FORTH IN THIS TREATY AND ITS ANNEXES, ee a 
9, THE COMMISSION SHALL PREPARE FINDINGS IN ACCORDANCE WITH .~7; B 
ARTICLE (SLANK) AND SHALL MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS IN ACCORDANCE 5 Ey 
WITH THAT ARTICLE AS TO MEASURES TO BE TAKEN, «3 Be 
Te 
OFFICIAL USE ONLY $73 ae 
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OFFICIAL USE ONLY 
-3- SUPNU 136, DECEMBER 15, NOON (SECTION 1 OF 2), FROM GENEVA 


10, THE COMMISSION MAY CONCLUDE AGREEMENTS WITH ANY STATE OR 
AUTHORITY TO AID IN THE CARRYING OUT OF THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
TREATY AND ITS ANNEAES, 


11, THE COMMISSION SHALL ESTABLISH PROCEDURES FOR DISSEMINATION 
OF DATA PRODUCED SY THE CONTROL SYSTEM TO NATIONS PARTICIPATING 
IN THE SYSTEM AND TO INTERESTED SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATION, 


——.-< eee 





12. THE COMMISSION SHALL PREPARE AN ANNUAL REPORT TO THE 
CONFERENCE ON ITS ACTIVITIES .N CARRYING OUT ITS PURPOSE AS 
DEFINED IN ARTICLE 11 AND SUCH SPECIAL REPORTS aS IT DEEMS 
NECESSARY ON ITS ACTIVITIES, IT SHALL ALSO PREPARE FOR 
SUBMISSION TO THE CONFERENCE SUCH REPORTS AS THE COMMISSION 
MAY BE REQUESTED TO MAKE TO THE UNITED NATIONS, THE CO™MISSION 
SHALL SUBMIT THESE REPORTS, ALONG WITH THE ANNUAL REPORTS TC 
THE PARTIES TO THIS TREATY AT LEAST ONE MONTH BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE FOLLOWING THE PERIOD COVERED BY 

THE REPORT. 


13. THE COMMISSION SHALL ESTABLISH PROCEDURES IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH ARTICLE (BLANS) FOR THE SURVEILLANCE OF NUCLEAR DEVICES 
AND OSSERVATION OF NUCLEAR DETONATIONS FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES, 
ARTICLE” Vil ~ CONFERENCE 


1. THE CONFERENCE CONSISTING OF REPRESENTATIVES OF PARTIES 
TO THIS TREATY SHALL MEET IN REGULAR ANNUAL SESSION AND IN SUCH 





SPECIAL SESSIONS AS SHALL BE CONVENED BY THE ADMINISTRATOR AT =" 
THE REQUEST OF THE COMMISSION OR OF A MAJORITY OF PARTIES TO THES PS 
TREATY, THE SESSIONS SHALL TAKE PLACE AT THE HEADQUARTERS = “Be. 
OF THE ORGANIZATION UNLESS OTHERWISE DETERMINED BY THE CONFERENC = 


UT UOTZOTTGNG 103 pets TsseTood, 


2, AT SUCH SESSIONS, CACH PARTY TO THE TREATY SHALL @E :. 
REPRESENTED BY NOT MORE THAN THREE DELEGATES WHO MAY BE accowantal a 
BY ALTERNATES AND ADVISERS, THE COST OF ATTENDANCE OF ANY 
DELEGATION SHALL BE BORNE BY THE STATE CONCERNED, 
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-42-SUPNU 136, DECEMBER 15, NOON,( SECTION 1 OF 2), FROM GENEVA 


3. THE CONFERENCE SHALL ELECT A PRESIDENT AND SUCH OTHER OFFICERS 
2 


wt 
AS MAY BE REQUIRED AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH SESSION, THEY 
SHALL HOLD OFFICE FOR THE DURATION OF THE SESSION, THE CONFERENCE, 
SUBJECT TO THE PROVISIONS OF THIS TREATY, SHALL ADOPT ITS OWN 
RULES OF PROCEDURE, EACH PARTY TO THE TREATY SHALL HAVE ONE 
VOTE, DECISIONS ON BUDGETARY MATTERS SHALL BE MADE PURSUANT 
TO ARTICLE (BLANK) AND DECISIONS ON AMENDMENTS PURSUANT TO 
ARTICLE (BLANK), DECISIONS ON OTHER QUESTIONS, INCLUDING THE 
DETERMINATION OF ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS OR CATEGORIES OF QUESTIONS 
TO BE DECIDED BY A TWO-THIRDS MAJORITY, SHALL BE MADE BY A 
SIMPLE MAJORITY OF THE PARTIES TO THE TREATY PRESENT AND VOTING, 


4, THE CONFERENCE MAY DISCUSS ANY QUESTIONS OR ANY MATTERS 
WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THIS TREATY OR RELATING TO THE POWERS AND 
NS PROVIDED FOR IN THIS TREATY AND MAY 
[ONS TO THE PARTIES OR TO THE COMMISSION OR 
TO BOTH ON ANY SUCH QUESTIONS OR MATTERS, 


Se THE CONFERENCE SHALL: 


(A) ELECT STATES TO SERVE ON THE COMMISSION IN ACCORDANCE 
TICue | 
(8) CONSIDER THE ANNUAL AND ANY SPECIAL REPORT OF THE 


(C) APPROVE THE BUDGET RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMISSION IN 
CCORDANCE WITH PARAGRAPH (BLANK) OF ARTICLE (BLANK); 


(D0) APPROVE REPORTS TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

AS REQUIRED BY ANY RELATIONSHIP AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE ORGANIZATION 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS; OR RETURN THEM TO THE COMMISSION 

WITH THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE; 


UT UOTZIEOTIGNd A0Z Pets IT Sse[losd, 
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(£€) APPROVE ANY AGREEMENT OR AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE 
ORGANIZATION AND THE UNITED NATIONS OR OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AS 
PROVIDED IN ARTICLE (BLANK) OR RETURN SUCH AGREEMENTS WITH ITS 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE COMMISSION FOR RE.SUBMISSION TO THE CON. - 
: FERENCE, 
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Action Controi: 896 
Rec'd: D 

SAE = FROM: ~GENEVA 9 
Info 
RIR TO: Secretary of State 
Ss NO: SUPNU 136, DECEMBER 15, 12 P.M,, (SECTION 2 OF 
G 
SP . 
C SENT DEPARTMENT SUPNU 136, REPEATED INFORMATION J.ONDON 232, ey 
L MOSCOW 140, PARIS TOPOL 188, S 
10 SPECIAL ASSISTIMT 10 THE SECRETAAY ; 
INR (F) APPROVE AMENOMENTS TO THIS TREATY IN ACCON@ANCE WITH x3 
SSA ARTICLE (SLANA), DEC 16 1958 oS 
H So 
EUR 6. THE CONFERENCE SHALL HAVE THE AUTHORITY: rm “A 
FE v7 
P (A) TO TAKE DECISIONS ON ANY MATTER SPECIFICALLY REFERRED © 
ad TO THE CONFERENCE FOR THIS PURPOSE BY THE COMMISSION; . a 
DCL (8) TO PROPOSE MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE COMMISSION NN & 

AND REQUEST FROM THE COVMISSION REPORTS ON ANY MATTER RELATING © ° 
OCB TO THE FUNCTIONS OF THE COWMISSION, \ 
USIA 


OSD ARTICLE Will .~ ADMINISTRATOR AND INTERNATIONAL STAFF 


— 
aa 1, THe reap tchted -boeiat SH LL BE THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF . 
THe 


ALL 
AIR THE SYSTEM AND SHALL RESPONSISLE TO THE COMMISSION IN THE 
PERFORMANCE OF HIS OV 


2, THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL IMPLEMENT PROCEDURES ESTABLISHED = 
BY THE COMMISSION FOR THE INSTALLATION, OPERATION AND |MPROVEMEN FS 3 
OF THE SYSTEM, = 


3. THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL BE RESPONSIBLE iN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE PROVISIONS OF ARTICLE VI, PARAGRAPH 2, FOR THE wproinel 
ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONING OF THE INTERNATIONAL STAFF OF oF 
THE CAGANIZATION, HO SHALL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR INCLUDING IN A 
[HE STAFF SUCH QUALIFICOD SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND OTHER PERSONNES |B 
AS MAY BE RCQUIRED TO FULFILL THE PURPOSE OF THE ORGANIZATION, 


UNLESS “UNCLASSIFIED” ° 
PERMANENT OFFICIAL USE ONLY REPRODUCTION FROM THIS © 
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-2- SUPNU 136, DECEMBER 15, 12 P.M,,(SECTION 2 OR 2) FROM GENEVA 


&. WHEN THE ADMINISTRATOR IS UNABLE TO IDENTIFY AS A 
NATURAL OCCURRENCE AN EVENT WHICH HAS BEEN DETECTED BY THE SYSTEM 
AND WHICH COULD BE SUSPECTED OF BEING A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE TERMS OF THIS TREATY AND ITS ANNEXES, - 

HE SHALL SO NOTIFY THE COMMISSION; AND AFTER 2) HOURS HAVE 
ELAPSED HE SHALL PROCEED FORTHWITH TO HAVE AN INSPECTION OF 
THE LOCALITY OF THE EVENT CARRIED OUT (UNLESS HE IS OTHERWISE 
DIRECTED PURSUANT TO ARTICLE VI, PARAGRAPH 7) IN ORDER TO 
DETERMINE THE ACTUAL NATURE OF THE EVENT, 


5. THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL HAVE AUTHORITY TO ORDER SPECIAL 

AIRCRAFT MISSIONS UNDER PROCEDURES APPROVED BY THE COMMISSION 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CRITERIA SET FORTH IN THIS TREATY AND Ee 
iTS ANNEXES, —_ 





6. THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL DETERMINE, SUBJECT TO THE 4 
APPROVAL OF THE COMMISSION, SPECIFIC SITES FOR LAND CONTROL - 
POSTS, RADIOCHEMICAL LABORATORIES, AIRCRAFT SAMPLING STATIONS, ARS. 
(SATELLITE TRACKING STATIONS), AND REGIONAL OFFICES AND LOCATE © 
SHIPS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES SET FORTH 

IN THIS TREATY AND ITS ANNEXES, THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL, 
SUBJECT TO THE APPROVAL OF THE COMMISSION, DETERMINE THE ¢ 
SPECIFIC FLIGHT PATTERNS FOR ROUTINE SAMPLING FLIGHTS, . 
AND THE (ORBITS OF SATELLITES), 


7e THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL DETCRMINE, SUBJECT TO THE ' 
APPROVAL OF THE COMMISSION, THE NUMBER AND BASE LOCATION OF 
INSPECTION GROUPS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE REQUIREMENTS IN THIS 
TREATY AND ITS ANNEXES, 





&, THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR UNDERTAKING A. ,- zs 
PROGRAM TO IMPROVE THE OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY OF THE SYSTEM «° »* 
EITHER BY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CARRIED OUT BY THE STAFF 

OF THE SYSTEM OR BY APPROPRIATE EXTERNAL CONTRACTS, THIS 

PROGRAM MAY, WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE COMMISSION, INCLUDE 
EXPERIMENTS PERFORMED BY THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION TO TEST 
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-3- SUPNU 136, DECEMBER 15, 12 P.M,, (SECTION 2 OF 2), FROM 
GENEVA . ee 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SYSTEM, INCLUDING EXPERIMENTS IN na 
CONNECTION WITH NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS CARRIED UNDER ARTICLE (BLANK), [F 


THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL PREPARE THE BUDGET OF THE CONTROL 
ORGANIZATION IN ACCORDANCE WITH PARAGRAPH (BLANK) OF 
ARTICLE (BLANK), 


10, THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL RENDER TO THE COMMISSION SUCH ADVICE : 
AND ASSISTANCE AS MAY BE REQUESTED, ~= 


ARTICLE IX ~ DETECTION AND IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 


1, THE SYSTEM SHALL BE ESTASLISHED AND SHALL OPERATE IN ACCORDANCE = 
WITH THE PROVISION OF THIS TREATY AND ITS ANNEXES, Dus 


2, THE PARTIES UNDERTAKE TO PROVIDE THE NECESSARY «TRANSPORTATION 
FROM THE PORT OF ENTRY, OR WITHIN THE TERRITORY OF THE PARTY, 
TO THE SITE OF ANY ELEMENT OF THE SYSTEM OR ANY ARCA WHERE 


AN ON-SITE INSPECTION HAS BEEN INITIATED WHENEVER ADEQUATE ‘ty 
AND EXPEDITIOUS TRANSPORTATION IS NOT AVAILABLE OR HAS BEEN ° . } 
DISCONTINJED FOR ANY REASON, > 


3. THE PARTIES UNDERTAKE TO ENTER INTO APPROPRIATE ARRANGEMENTS 

WITH THE COMMISSION FOR THE UTILIZATION OF NATIONAL AIRCRAFT 

FOR THE ROUTINE COLLECTION OF AIR SAMPLES WHEN THE ADMINISTRATOR 

DETERMINES THAT EAISTING ROUTINE METEOROLOGICAL OR COMMERCIAL 

FLIGHTS OF NATIONAL AISCRAFT ARE ACCEPTABLE FOR THIS PURPOSE, 

un SUCH CASES, Trt ADMINISTRATOR SHALL SPECIFY THE EQUIPMENT E. 
0 BE UTILIZED, AND ONE OR MORE OBSERVERS FROM THE SYSTEM, > 

NONE OF WHOM IS A NATIONAL OF THE STATE PROVIDING THE AIRCRAFT, ; 

SHALL ACCOMPANY THE FLIGHT, “ 


UT WOTZEOTIGNG 40} PSOTIISsSelood, 


\. THE PARTIES UNDERTAKE TO ENTER INTO APPROPRIATE ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH THE COMMISSION CITHER TO PERMIT FLIGHTS BY SYSTEM 
AIRCRAFT OVER THEIR NATIONAL TERRITORY OR TO HAVE NATIONAL macs 1 
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-§. SUPNYU 136, DECEMBER 15, 12 P.M,,(SECTION 2 OF 2), FROM oe . 
GENEVA tae 
qs - 

IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE FOR FLIGHTS OVER THEIR OwN TERRITORY witn &— 
THE ADMINISTRATOR DETERMINES THAT SPECIAL AIRCRAFT FLIGHTS ARE’ 3 
REQUIRED OVER NATIONAL TERRITORY IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE CRITERIA=- 
IN ANNEX I, IN SUCH CASES, THE ADMINISTRATOR SHALL SPECIFY =. 
THE EQUIPMENT TO BE UTILIZED AND ONE OR MORE OBSERVERS FROM 

THE NUCLEAR TEST DETECTION AND JOENTIFICATION SYSTEM, NONE OF 


WHOM 1S A NATIONAL OF THE STATE BEING OVERFLOWN, SHALL 
ACCOMPANY THE FLIGHT, 


THE PARTIES UNDERTAKE TO ENTER INTO APPROPRIATE ARRANGEMENTS 
wiTH THE COMMISSION FOR THE UTILIZATION OF NATIONAL VESSELS 
FOR USE AS ELEMENTS OF THE SYSTEM WHEN THE ADMINISTRATOR DETERMINES 
THAT EAISTING WEATHER OR GEOPHYSICAL EXPLORATION SHIPS ARE 
ACCEPTABLE FOR THIS PURPOSE, IN SUCH CASES, THE ADMINISTRATOR 


SHALL SPECIFY THE EQUIPMENT TO BE UTILIZED AND THE OPERATING 
SPECIAL IC”: AND TECHNICAL STAFF, 


6. THE ®ARTIES AGREE TO GIVE INSPECTION GROUPS IMMEDIATE 

AND UNDISPUTED ACCESS TO THE LOCALITY OF ANY EVENT FOR WHICH 

AN INSPECTION HAS BEEN ORDERED BY THE ADMINISTRATOR, THE PARTIES 
FURTHER AGREE NOT TO INTERFERE WITH ANY OF THE OPERATIONS 
UNDERTAKEN BY AN INSPECTION GROUP AND TO ASSIST THE PERSONNEL 

OF THE INSPECTION GROUPS AS THEY MAY REQUIRE IN THE PERFORMANCE - 
OF THEIR MISSION, INSPECTION GROUPS MAY BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATES CONCERNED PROVIDED THAT THE 
INSPECTION GROUPS SHALL NOT THERESY BE DELAYED OR OTHERWISE . 
IMPEDED IN THE EXERCISE OF THEIR FUNCTIONS, 


(PARAGRAPH 7 WILL BE DRAFTED TO MAKE PROVISION FOR HIGH 


ALTITUDE DETECTION AFTER THIS MATTER HAS BEEN FURTHER DISCUSSEO,) By 
END YERVATIM TEXT | 4s 
VILLARD . 
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USDEL euthorized table Annex I as contained Decesber 10 draft with : 
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Article 1: Replece with following text: “The Muclear Test Detection i nthe 

and Idertification System (hereinafter referred to as the “Systen"), rer ; 

| wided for in Article 10 of this Treaty, shall include the features eet forth 
herein which are based upon the *Report of the Conference of Experts te *y 
Study the Methods of Detecting Vidlations of a Possible Agreenent, on the 
Suspension of Nuclear Tests® of 20 August 1958." Se %) 


Article 2: Insert after “shall" in para 1 words “when completely " 
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ewes all 
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Article hk: Delete all after word "from" in first sentence para 1 and 
‘ster". Replace present language para 1 sub~para 
(d) with "To exa-ins continuously the work of the elements of the systex to insure 


the mainter.ance of a high cegree of technical proficiency". Delete paras 2 and 3. ; 


: Add to first sentence pare 1 words “or other elements of the 


+ saen Iz* erac 0 art GF 
Sysver". Leleéve peras < ac Se 


Article 6: Ir. first sezternce para 1 efter "staff" add “equipment”, substitute - 


ticle 7: Sutstitute "in accordance witn the provisions of Article IX of 
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ural event and", Combine para 1 sub-paras ~ 
(a) end (b) in a new sub-para (sc) with last sentence of old (b) changed to read 3. 
"in addition, any unidentified seisuic events with an estimated equivalent yield o' 
less than 5 kilotens which the data fron the system indicates have an unusually 
ity of nuclear origin shall be inspected", Renumber sub-para (c) as 
new subpere (b). Delete para 2. 
Article 6: First sentence para 1 should read "The system shall, when com “ 
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pletely establisted, have atout ten regional offices each providing logistic - 
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Article 9: Delete all after word “posts” in first sentence para 1 and 7g 
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substitute "uniformly equippec with apparatus satisfying the specifications set forth nt Soe 


in the Report of the Geneva Conference of Experts of 20 August 1958." Second 
























sentence para 1 should end tcore word "however" and should be followed by new eA 
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sentence reading "The exact mowber of control posts within the limits indicated ee 
above shall be dete:tined es a result of actually distributing then, etc." In pare 722.45 


2 substitute “operation” for word "observation", Delete paras 3 and kh. oe 


icle 10: Delete "anc Functions" in title of paral. Delete paras 2 and 3. - 


Art 
Article ll: Begin first sentence para 1 with word "Daily". Substitute for 


(>) “When geophysical data from the control posts eS 
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present text para 2 sub-pe 
indicate that an event has occurred which cannot be identified as a natural event 


peing an uncontained nuclear explosion", Correct - 


and which could be suspected of 
*s 7 7 + - ) . or + ~ ana 9 Ty? . < 
reference to treaty in last semtence para 2. Delete pare L. Insert first three is 
~*s. 


sentences present para 5 as last two sentences para 2. Final sentence para 5 
should be inserted as final sentence present para 3. 
Article 12: Add words "by the Central Inspection Office" to para 1 sub-para 


. / pare 3 
(h), Delete prerent para c. Delete title ama para 3 and incorporate/as part of 


Article 13: Delete present text. Change title to "High Altitude Detection” 
and substitute following parenthetical text for this Articles "(apprcoriate 5 es 


techniques as may be decided for detecting very high altitude explosions should = rs 


Article li: Replace all before word “immediately” in first sentence with a 


words “all elements of the system shall", Third sentence should read: 
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PELE CU FOR THE NOWORADLE GORDON GRaY 
S°LOTAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRES DOBIT 
THE WHITE BHOUSE 








ween sey 


. 


Subject: Lvyalustion of Test Suspension Propossl] 
Ly Senator Gors. 


a 
‘Ty 


sony penes> whey out of. ‘ 


reer re 


In rernense to your ~oncrandun of November 26,to the 
Secretary of Stite, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of 
the ‘tonite Fnerty Commicscion, the Director of Central In 
eri Mr. Killien, there has been prepered by the Interdepartaental 
“orkins Grcup on “isars= ent the enclosed "Evaluation of Test 
Suspension Proporsal by Censter Gore". This report hes the ean- 
currence of this "rpart-ent, the Denertacnt of Defense, the Central 
Intellirence Arency am? Ur. Killian's office. Chairman McCone bas 
indicate! be will transit the coments of his agency in a seperate 
renorrndun. 
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, 
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/3/ CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 





Acting Secretary 
Fnelorures S/S-RO rs 
DEC 17 WS # 
Pepert. A trus Copy of ( 
agree eigital 
$/tbheDnerricenil Retypeé in S/S-2O 12/16/58 ~) |} 
12/15, ° 
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THE WHITE HOUSE - 

Pe c= 

WASHINGTON , < 

t é.se 

November 26, 1958 : - 

7 
MEMORANDUM FOR: - Secretary of State 


Secretary of Defense 

Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
Central Intelligence 
Assistant to the President 


T - ; ‘ 
MIiTEecior OF 


Spec ia! 


for Science and Technology 
There is inclosed a copy of a memorandum prepared for the President 
athis request, by Senator Albert Gore, which summarizes a suggestion 

the Senator e to the President orally with respect to current negotiations ~ 
in Geneva < the suspension of nuclear weapons tests. 2 
Oo 
Ihe President requ sting Senator Gore's memorandum, assured a 
m that his suggestion would be given most careful evaluation. I have been Gi 


directed to obtain for th« Bre tident a coordinated view to be used in prepar- 


Presiden 


- » * 4 
: ‘ , + 


t to the Senator. 


| c 
bb 


in considering the S r's suagestion it should be borne in mind 
that the proposal w j ive a departure from existing U.S. policy with :' 
respect to disar ument, in that it would completely divorce the cessation 


‘ 
, ’ ; . ‘ , '* " ’ 
of te >es a Wa s\e\ 28 Ba | > ae iT) oune! & 


isarmament measures. 


C<. 
7 


CG 
my 
e 


f 


e Senator ad ed his suggestion to the President as one way to oF 


‘velop were the Soviet Union clearly on t. 


i Bi 


ver breaking off t irrent negotiations in Geneva, rather than as. i 
substantive proposal to be made during the course of the negotiations. le 
ts, - 
The Pre ent dir Lnat special note be taken of the fact that the CO L 
pro " yu pe e « tinuation of both underground tests and tests i< ; 
te space, while ceasi only atmospheric tests for a stated period, as 2 
for e% pic t ce years. is. 
I will be in touch with your respective offices very shortly with a view — . 
to deterr i 4 satisfactory and expeditious method a the 


me 


‘ 
' 


— hp zc ry < $A. +} 
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Gordon Gray 
Special Assistant to the presiailt 


WA ASSSIALT 10 Tet ScoAtTART 
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at 
MEMORAASTUM POR PRESIDENT E1SENSO“ER ° 
FROM: Albert Gore, U.5.5S. 


Sovenber 15, 1956 


In the Geneva Conference on Nuclear Tests, two essentials are DL 
icvolved: (1) the coral and political position of the U. S. and, (2) 
U. S. silitary strength vis-a-vis the Soviets. 


The U. S. delegations would seem to be segotiating tovard ap 
unattaicable goal. If so, ve cust face the prospect of e failure of the 
conference, for which we would suffer propagands blame, or as unfavorable 
agreenect. 


The Russians plainly seek to pressure the U. S. and the U. K. 
foto agreeicg to stop all tests for all tine without accepting effective 
inspection. If they fail is this, they will seek to blame the U. S. for 
failure of the conference. Soviet success in either respect would be 
Getricestal to U. &. interest. 


Mounting fears of radicactive contamination of the air is 
Russia's most powerful propaganda weapon against us. 


The U. S. can strengthen ber moral and political positioa by 
seizing the initiative to stop radioactive contamination of the vorld's 
atmosphere. This can be done without the establishment of the cumberscae, 
if pot estirely tcpraectical, system of icspection and control proposed by 
the experts. Presertly instalied systems bave already dencostrated 
technical efficiency in detection of atmospheric detonations. 


It is respectfully suggested, therefore, that the President 
announce the upconoditional and unilateral cessation of all nuclear tests 
in the earth's atmosphere for a specific period, say three years, ask 
similar action by other suclear powers an¢ suggest that the Ceneva 
Conference proceed immediately to negotiate a treaty among the suclear 
powers for a permacect stoppage of atmospheric tests. 


Thereafter, the conference can proceed to negotiate for the 
discontiouance of other types of suclear veapoo tests --- underground, 
outer espace and sub-oceanic --- with an adequate system of inspections 
and control, making the necessary exceptions for “threshold” and space 
testc. Technicians bave a¢vised that it is possible to Cevelop improved 
low-yleld veapons through soterground tests and that it may be possible 
to conduct tests teyood the earth's atcosphere. The argument for 
cessation of these types of tests is eseentially an argument for 
@isarmapent and cap de considered as a part of the whole involved probdles 
of disarnmacenst. 

The course of action berets recarmented bas the possibility of 
trirging three itportast atvartages to the United States: (1) as improverent 
coral an@d political position of the U. &. in the world; (2) the 

ime of a clear Cistinctions between the asti-soctal costazicatios of the 
atmcspmere for which the Uctted States is beirg sorely tiamed, of the one 
band, and other types of suclear weapocs tests, ob the other; (3) possibly 
laying the grou ivork for a successful conference at Geneva, or, at least, 


citigetiog or saving the United States from blame for its failure. 


Since the conference evolved fram the President's prosouncenment of 
August 22, there is co way that the U. &. can be alsassoctated fran either 


the success or the fallure of the conference. Our prestige and responsibility 
are tovolved. 


Moreover, ove invortart forvard «ten trverd seere 094 t¢tementt ee! 
Cw rallied Gigot .eed to oWwers .5 Our tlae. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


WASHINGTON 


Secerter 17, 1958 


"Declassified for Publication in 
Foreign Relations of the United States” 
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December 15, 156 


EVAL ATIC G TEST SUSPEVSION PROPOSAL 2Y SEXATCOR COE 





Report by Irterdepartmental Borking Group on D‘ sarca-ent 





On lioverber 19, following a call or. the Presidert on Novexter 17, 
Ser2 cma ittes a me orendun to the president ey 2 —_ 
for C.S- ac iustcr o 1 nei . ] > This pr posal 
or a new U.S. position at the Ceneva y Beno, on the om er.sion 
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calis r . 
of luclear Wespoms Tests consisting of a Presicential arounce-ent of 
“unconditional and unilateral cessation of all muclear tests in the earth's 


om osF nore” or pert. 
£th mAh reget R of 


aps three years, a call for similar action by other 
a call for the Gereva Conference to Ba oceed irmediately 
@ treaty for a permanent stoppage of atmospheric tests. 


enator Gore's proposal is tased on the stetec assumptions thats 
U.S. goals at the Confererce are unattainable, 


2. Nuclear testing to dete has cacsed an “antisocial containation 
of the atmosphere® which has led to world-wide fear of fall-out 
which is Pussia's most powerful propaganda weapon against the 
United S:a2 Se 


3. Present detection systems are technically efficient in the 
detection of atmospheric detornations. 


The Working Group considers thet the Gore proposal would not be a 
sound position for the United tes to take at this time. Although the 
assumptions listed above are in Sourete, the pores has some elexents 
which may be useful in cevelopin 
the current nercotietions fail. 


©& 





Comment on Asswiptions, There is no reason to believe at this tine 
that U.E. objectives in the Conference are unattainable, The basic U.S, 
chjective is a two-fold ore: to obtain an agreenent for suspension of 
nuclear tests uncer e-fective international control, or to expose the 


unwillingness of the Soviet Union to accept internetional control es the 
basis for feilure to reach arpreenent if this is the result of the Conference, 
Tt is net pors:t: 


r present to say that en agreement will not be reached 
despite current uraccepteble Soviet positions, since serious negotiation 
‘phe 


t commence’ ana the Soviet Lnion professes to accept the report of 
> 


4 re 

. * 

the Geneva Experts or a control syste. Wwe retain confident on the besis 
of discussion so far that, if the Conference treaks down, the blia-e will 
clearly rest on the Soviet Union. 


C De. IAL 
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S used fear of radioactive fallout as 
P&cerce wearon, world-wide concern with nuclear esting is not con- 
: 











& proparear.2 aren 
fined to this one aspect. The discontinuar.ce of nuclear test m is 
Seen more and more as ar important first Step toward Cisarmarent, & 
Proposal for aurthing less + =a stopping all nuclear weapons tests woul 
evere am insvediate Soviet Cnarge that we were mot vavec primarily oy « 
Set.re to evade « Ssspencion, end would not Serve 28 a basis for 
Pecotletion with < Soviet inion, 

the present ruc! a test Cetection Sys-ea is not “ceqvate for noni- 
toring atmospheric tests. The Ceneva technics) comference clear 
esteclished the r ~-Tenent for stations wittin the Soviet Union if atnos- 
paerac bursts down to 1 kKilotor are tO be detected, 

the Gore Propose? e« a U.S. Positior. Kow, In view of there Ccrsicerg- 

ee — re ae 

*20nS it would Ee unses Fracle for the United § e-es to advance the Core " 


Proposels at tus “.@. We would five the Soviet Union a excuse to escare 


rile ‘ . ° ‘ a- + o« f in wr « - 7 ne 4 5 
3 5..0W 2.8 wwe pos “h Oh acceptance of Lnvert.ati coral Controls and 
eta tf : , "se ¢a ts e 4 _ — iA > 
2% woule be unlibely ic ave Palo? propagands value Tt would almost 
. . | ie * ° 
a » on a “ ‘ ‘ . itor + ’ c 
Certa nly lead to a bres) 1n negotiations s“Valltagecus to the S Viet Union 
“ H i 7a *s a e b e +) - ‘ 2 
SS Wouls thus renove such « mee #8 there is of obte‘r mE internations 
‘ ’ . fs ~ ’ T's ce P - ; } Tt’ 
° ction within + ~oviet Union, The USSp wwllc accuse the U.S. of 
7 ‘ne ‘ Os " -* -+ 
( wal éavay fron © stated posi is in rid-neroti« On. 
—s cr *. a : 4 - - = 
he re Prooosal as @ Fa))- ock Position, If the Present nerotistions 
eet a’ i - - 
= on 2 " ‘ 4 @e, . . ob 9 o . an 
Co break down, © ‘Fo +eS States may well wis to a-rnourice ea policy of 
moceration in future test PEs Such selfets-, 


, 


e 
Sed roderation may be prudent 
et Unicn, increoesed 


: ©, even if the blase for ¢ oreak lies with the Sov 


presture for « ce sation of testes Ca De expected to be directed cains 

, . é a 
; - @ a tn ; ar A 7. I? : . 

tne U.S, and the Sox et Union alike and unilateral U.S. sc o% would cut 

t FOUNS under pros Sale to thi. ettect. 
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Furt!er Stud SY be giver to th. proper course of action. It is not 
Clear at present thet -naerground testing wil} permit Satisfactory Glammostic 
reasurenent, includ‘n, y20ids, to meet al) important future test requirener:- 
*CSbiNe 2m Outer coace wil? present even greater and more complex diagnostic 
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UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON 25.0. Cc. 





December 19, 1955 


Attache’ is a copy of « classified menorandus from the General 
Manacer me which surtarices th 


to he Atomic Fneray Comissioca’s 
views on a number of issucs which have arisen at Geneva. This 
includes ites 5, page 2, which reflects the Comsissioa’s views 
om the Gore Proposal. 


g a copy of a TELEX sent to noe ff 


io 2 Liver>ore 
Libby and Dr. Teller on July 25, 1; 


You will note that the TELEX sets forth two altermate plans for 
> 
_ 


reducing weapons test programs by agreement with other suclear 
powers. The second of the two plans parallels the Gore proposal. 
When these two plans vere put forth by me it was concluicd that 


Geneva Technical Conference was exploring co=mplete 
introduction of the ideas set forth in the TELEX 


-~, teuta ~~ 
tne Atenic i 


Puergy Commission adberes to the validity of either 


roposal contained in the Livby TELEX, but questions eny arrange- 
ent of a “unilateral nature”. 


© suggest that a suspensica 
at into effect only by bilateral or multilateral treaty 
h provides, amoug other things, positive essurances gained 
rough agreed inspection procedures that the agreement vill 


<2 - soc 
™ ~* : 7 — * 4 « 
e raintained by all parties. 
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Sincerely yours, 
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rue (tau Ce... 'D- 


Jn A. MoCone 
Cid rman 
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Attachsents (2)-7/2 »/55 TT Ms Libby & Teller - C-DI 
cy L-2 12, 5/53 Gi to Chr re ...-Ceesation Issues $-DI 
"ee Ke Le Gorgon Gray 
S ial Assistant to the rresicest 
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le The following paragraphs summarize my understanding of the 
Comission conciusions reached after a series of Cormission ané staff 
éeliberations. “he information vithia parentheses is to be used only 
in discussions anong the principals. 


sasent. The Commission believes that « 

; or not the linkage with disarzacent progress 
should be dropped is not a matter of Commission responsibility. 
Rather, this is a matter lying within the purview of the State 
Department. The Comission would point out, however, that cessatioca 
without a link to disarsavent would wean the contiouation of the 

( armament rece with an attendant evolutionary development of weapons 

which coul4 not be fully effective without nuclear testing. It would 
hope that, if the link were not expressed in an action article of 
the treaty, the President's cbJective in this regard as contained in 
bis announcectent of August 22 would be incorporated in the treaty 
preamble. The answer to be made to the British ic regard to this 

° issue is a matter also for State to decide. Again, howrver, the 
Comission would hope that ea way could be found *o secure support for 
incorporation ia the preanble. 





3. The Period of Suspension. As indefinite period of suspension 


in place of the year-to-year provision would be satisfactory provided: 


(a) Suspension is definitely linked to the éetection 
systes, end 
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(vo) Any party to the Treaty cam withdrew if the 
éetection system is not properly installed and 
satisfactcrily op porating in the opinion of the 
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Note: The Commission is concerned about engaging in 
a Tresty in a new area of this type without 


adequate privileges for reconsideration should e™, 

basic conditions change. Sowever, this is is f 2 4 

the province of the Department of State. ¥ : 
4. Tie between the Control System and Cessation. The 7 





Comission believes that the Treaty documentation sbould establish 
the link between control system and cessation and that link should 
be definitive, wieistakable, and irrevocable. The Commission vould 
ike to see the specific provisions for the control system and the 
agreement for cersation in a single document. Whether it is 
necessary that it be in one docusent or in two lies vithin the 
province of the State Department. The Commission would repeat that, 
even if in two docucents, the link must be “definitive, unmistakable, 
and irrevocable.” 


5. The Gore Proposal. The Commission is in agreement that an 
irmediate unilateral ‘proposal as set forth by Senator Gore would not 
be desirable. They are in agreement also that, if an announcesent 
along this line is to be made later, it should not be a unilateral 
declaration but a proposed international agreement, and that the 
( time of making should be at the tine of deadlock or breakdown of the 
curreat Geneva discussions. (The Corsuission believes that we should 
seek a maltilate ral controlled ban on atmospheric tests as an 
immediate and practical and enforceable objective. This, as we ' 
understand it, is very similar to Senator Gore's proposal.) 





6. Limitation of Tes b Ce essat — to Controllable Tests. The 








— a 


ogr ee to a ban os s which ‘cannot be controlled. We must 
recognize the threshold problem for underground tests and also the 
et problem as both involving thresholds of 
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Analysis of the underground sbote in the EARDIACK II series 
indicates that the questions of both Getectabdility end identifi- 
cation of subterraness nucicar enplcaiens are substantially more 
éifficult than previously assuved on the basis of the RADIIER shot, 
the only information available to the Ceneva Technical meeting. 


rre 


The increase in difficulty is of a cagnituée such as to raise 
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edditional substantial questions of the practicality of ap inspection 
system which inclutes underground shots; the problems of difficulty 
of staffing; quality of staffing, cooperation by all nations, 
expense, ete., are compounded by the recent deta. It may vell be, 
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herefore, that «he only practical detection system at this tine is 

ome that is restricted to the detection and control of etaospheric i 

ouclear explosions only. x, a 
* “ 


je Tae Comission is concerned by the fact that prolone: : ‘ 


~ I... . _ = - ‘ , - i. 1) - ~—® 
segotiations Curing Waich we comtinue to suspend all U. &. test 

ot « + a o 4taa’? aa. ae - : . + , a 

ignt ve the practical effect of maxing the test ban permanent 

. - — ji mt ew a " ~ 7 . .- 9 ae 

with nO Opportunity Of estadilSuiag controls or other necessary 


On ovenber 7, the President said in part, “If there is 


mot shortly a corresponding renuociation by the Soviet Unica, the 
United States will be obliged to reconsider its position.” The 
Soviet Union bas not is the intervening tine Geclared its intentica 
of refraining fros further ouclear tests during the discussions at 


ay | " 4 
uring toe remaisijer 
i 


ollowing two earlier points should be raised by the 
Chairman at the meeticg with the pris ais: 


. ‘ - Ps ~~ ¥ * «# 
andy bility of taking this matter out of the 
cad - 4 7 tne P . Y : " 

staff level anc settiing between the principals 

t Srevent i 2e® 


(>) To alleviate the growing concern that U.K 
polictes in seweral areas differ from those of 
take positive eactica with the British 


to secure an agreed position om the following: 
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(4) Geographic areas outside of the 

mhiaries of those countries 


rrently discussing test cessation, 
such as Red China and North Africa. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
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O04 DATE: December 30, 1956 , 


SUBJECT: Geneva Muclear Test Begotiations 
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PARTICIPANTS: Dept. of LStste White House CIA ‘a Fs 
Acting Secretary 4. dames Killian Mr. Moory vs 

, - Ambassador wedsvorth Dr. James Fisk Kite 











fy ™ Sit Farler - S/1z Mr. Spurgeon Keeny 
“a 4 ae ° iu; Mr. Gordon Gray ~-- pier” 
> ao & Mr. Spiers - S/iE Mr. Bromley Smith 
Mr. Toon - EUR Dest. of Def 
= e(S) gee lPedi her = 5/1 Atomic Energy Comm. Mr. irwin 


sXe vorrit © 3/2 te netone General Byers 
efence «- “r. Irvin 7." Dr. english kmenbassy Moscow - imb. Thomps 


ASS = Fr. “hlone wfo = Fouse = Dr. Filitan 1% smembassy Lonton = dnb. Whitney-¢ 2 
Sots - % tiles fs liee-// Tr. Gray -s2 ,2oco%ren Geneva = Azb. A wns a | 
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Mr. FPerter referred to e first item om the agenda for the meeting (Tab A) 

notine that the U.K. has e¢ain pressed the State Department for a decision on the & 
issve of abandoning @ link to disarmament in the Geneve muclear test negotiations, |. 
Pe recalled that this matter hed previously been discussed in an Interdepartmental cn 
Working GCrowp after receipt of the U.5, Delegation's recommendation that we revise re! 
cur position as the U.K. sugested, and thet all interested apencies but the an 
Departaent of Defense had agreed with the Delegation's recommendstion, He noted ae 
that the U.F. hed wished to maxe a major public ammouncement of the proposed ~ a 
change in positicn, le inquired whether the Department of Defense had considered _— 

N 

! 
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thic question further and whether « wnenimous recommendation might be mde to the 
President on the matter. ot. Irwin said that Secretary NeElroy was out of tom 
and he hed mot been atle to discuss the matter with him, However, the «int 
Chiefs of Staff are strongly opposed to the proposed policy shift. Generv] Lover 
said that he hed discussed the question with Mr. Quarles who maintained his 
previous position that the link should not be dropped. Mr, Herter said that if 
this position were confirmed, we should arrange for @ meeting with the President 
te present the varying views 66 socom as possible, ¢ -. 


In response to hr, Irvin's inquiry regerding the pros and cons of the issue, 

A.bastacor Wadsworth saic that Our present position left us very vulnerable to . 
Soviet prcpaeraends . and proviced @ screen behind which the Soviets could always -" 
retreat wher they wished to evade coming to grips with the issue of control, % 

On the one hand we are seeking to write precise control provisions inte the treat 

, and on the opver insisting on the vaguest sort of expression of etionship with - 

‘opy Meise) L2t Ma — ; sarmanent, 27S 
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eotroyed to Rah, j —— i _a : 
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Gisarmenent, where it wes impossible for us to be specific in response to Soviet 
probing as to just what we mean, The Delegation felt that there was no real way 
to fit generalized provisicns about disarmasent progress into a treaty cealing 
sith another specific issue, test cessation, which we claim is not «a disarmament <~. ~ 

measure, Also our best chance of keeping the British firm on controls is to meet 
them on the disarmament lirk point, which they consider scademic in nature, and 
untenatle before public cpinion,. 
Mr. NceCome said thet the Atomic Energy Commission viewed this question as one 
lying within the responsibility of the Departwents of State and Defense. His , 
personal view was that we should not attempt to write the =. of cisarmament ~. 
progress into an article of the t ners in view of our inability to be specific, . 
but that some mention shoula be made of disarmament, as a shjestive rather than = ...--,; 
@s a condition, in « preacttie to the treat ty. Lack of disarmament progress should 
not constitute a reascn for dissolving the treaty. He felt that the preamble in 
the Soviet draft, which dealt only with nuclear disarmament, provided a good 
rtry for a similer preactle extenced to cover other disarmament aspects in our 
own draft. Dr. Xillian said that he agreed with the position taken by Mr. McCone. 
Er. Irwin seid that he would discuss this matter with the Secretary of Defense 
anc let -r. Herter know as soon es possible whether Defense was prepared to 
cr.enge its position. . 








Mr, Herter raised tre question whether, if the proposed change in position 
; z ‘reat public fanfare as the British seemed to 
. Allen, end Mr. Irwin agreed that the concession 
possible in the course of negotiations and with 
could be taken to imply that the President's 3 
‘on was wrong. ir. Farley noted that one of our major objectives -E 
nerotiations was to gain Soviet sgreement to an effective control 
em. Our change in position cculd be justified on the grounds that Soviet 
a f the controls sought cconstitutes a most important step forward « " 
ich in itself makes future progress in disarmament more possible, Thus itis -: j 
not e cese of our previous position being wrong but simply a recognition that : | 
the objective of disarmavent progress could in reality best be served by con- ~ 
clusion of an arreemen® cn nuclear tests with firm control provisions, There “s . 
will be adequate protection for U.S. interest, since it would be possible to : 
withdraw from the treaty if the Soviets obstruct operation of the control syste. » 
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General Loper asked whether it would not be possible to postpone a decision . ° 

on the link until a later stare, since it would not be necessary to discuss the ' , 
duration article until near the end of the negotiations, Anbassador Wadsworth * 

said that he had been givirg the question of general tactics in the negotiations 
further thought over the holidays and felt that our best procedure now would . oa 

would be to move ahead end tabl le all of the remaining articles of our draft + Be 
treaty, sceking agreement on as many of these as possible, and by-passing for bk. 

_ time-being some of tie more difficult issues such as the question of ; 
enimity. We are presently vulnerable to Soviet charges that we have not ae 

° am a clear idea of the total scope of the treaty we propose. Furtherzore, ? - 


| it would ety 
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it would be to our edvattace to de free to come back at will to some of these 





difficult issues, such as that of the “weto", at a later stage since these were 

the issues on wiich any breaxoff would be favorable to the U.S. Mr. Herter ; 
agreed that the U.S. would be in a far better public relations position if a . 
breaxoff in the negotiations occurred on the question of controls than it would L2t+, 


if the brea were to be on the metter of relationship to disarmament. Mr. Irwin : 
said thet if the decision were made to break the link, the Department of Defense 
would prefer to see this policy change played in a low key and with a view to 
making the most of it as a bargaining counter in the negotiations. 





the second item of the agenda, Mr. terter asked Dr. Killian to 
isplic tions of the new data relating to detection and 
reround tests obtained in the HARDTACK II test series of 
lian presented the preliminary report attached as Tad B, 
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"se to @ question from Mr. Irwin, explained that the new 
re reliable than the Xainier data on which the Experts! 

wnich involved only one underground test. However, 

e-ent of uncertainty, and further testing might produce 

resent calculations either upward or downward. The 

Rainier data Was rot vresei lest summer in a way which would preclude us 

from reopening the question of underground detection on the basis of the new 

data. It was arreed that the new data was such that it required the U.S. 

to reopen the question. 
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Mr, MoCone referred to the letter of December 23 transmitting AEC views es 
on the new data (Tab C) and asked whether the new data indicated that a larger ; S 5 
wnber of smaller underground shots would not be detected than previously , 2 
nought. Dr, Fisk replied thet the number would be somewhat larger than before, : a; 6 2 
ut noted that tne HANDI Ac. LL cata does not indicate much change in detectability. : & 5 o 
of underground nuclear explosions, The significant change in capability relates =. ~~ tr 
identification, “ 74 of 
 o 
Mr. Herter said that from present accounts the Soviet Delegation seems to ; : o” 
consider the Geneva Report as cefinitive and asked Ambassador Wadsworth how he As me 

would expect then to react to a reopening of the underground question, a m 
Andassador Wadsworth said ne thought that they would initially be suspicious of as. ze 
our motives, out that if a prosenss : in the proper manner probably accept our ay: S, 
data as accurate. An avvropriate approach might be to request an infornal to * Sr 
meeting on Monday, January 5, at whic ch a U. S. scientist could explain the a - o 
new data and provide the Soviet Delegation with a summary of our findings. He ‘ & a 
could then propose that the Conference set up a group of experts to deal with a ~ *° 
this new information, concurrently with the political negotiations, + . o. 
_ es 

Mr, McCone expressed concern that this information, which is already ~“g 5 

known to some newspaper people, might appear publicly prior to its presentation - +o ° 

to the Soviet Delegation, Xr. Gray added that not only do we have to worry tr 
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about the newsmen who are awere of the HARDTACE II data but also we must con- a 
sider our obligation to the U.S. public who ccnsider the Geneva Report as m —— 
authoritative treatment of the question of detecting nuclear tests. Dr. Killian...» - .-, 
said he felt an anncuncement should be meade very soon, that any statement shoulc ~ , 
be Grafted with great care, stould be concurred in by the agencies concerned, 
amc should be dresm so as not to damage our negotiating position, Mr. Herter 
szic he felt that the infcrnation should not be released publicly prior to its 
presentation to the Soviet Delegation and that to do so would cast doubt upon 
cur motivations. 











Mr. HcCone said he fel 
anc take the calculated ris 
would be possible before tr 
ever. though there would be 

c 


we should be guided by the advice of the negotisiors ‘ 
that an epproach to the Soviet Delegation on Monday 





tory appears in the American press. He stated that -~: 

‘siderable concern in several quarters, including 

the Joint Committee on Atcmic En erey, if this information had leaked to the 

press before it hac been mede available officially, for the sake of good faith 

with the Soviets it would be well to take this calculated risk of delaying an 
I 


“ 

announcement of the HARDIACK II data until after an approach to the Soviets on 
Monday. 

It was acpreed that (1) Andassador Wadsworth would seek an informal meeting ~ 
with the Soviet Lelezgation on honday at which Dr. Romney of AFOAT“1 would 
present the EADOTACK II dete. Ambassador Wadsworth would then suggest that the 
Conference estatlish a worsing group of experts in this field to consider the 
i:plications of the new date; (2) on Tuesday an announcement would be made in 
this country setting fortn tne results of the observations of the HARDTACE II . 
explosions as facts witho 


ut setting forth any particular conclusions, pointing 
out tha - the U.S, Delegation is prepared to discuss the data which supplexents 
the limited data available to the Conference of Experts last summer and also 
ir Shechinn thet this data may make it possible to improve upon the capability 
of the system designed this past summer, 





Dr. Killian indicated that he will establish a technical committee here 
in Washington to study the implications of the HARDTACK II data more carefully, 
This committee would consist 


p] 
© ist of several senior seismologists, geophysicists 
anc others familiar with the phenomena associated with underground explosions 
arc would also consider alternate seismic techniques for discriminating be- 
tween earthquakes and nuclear explosions aud possibilities for improving the 
instrumentation of such installations, The Group approved the following terms 
of reference prceposed by Dr. Killian: 


"The Panel should determine whether it would be possible within the ; 
present state of seismic technology to improve the capabilities of the * 
system recommended by the Geneva Conference of Experts to detect and 
identify seismic events as either earthquakes or explosions without in- 
creasing the number of marnmed control posts in the system. The Panel's 
investigation should include, but need not be limited to, the following: . .. 


| (a) improvement = 
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(a) improvement or eugmentetion of equipment at control posts in the 
apreed Geneva system; (b) augmentation of the system with a more closely 
speced grid of small, cumhantty automatic seismic detectors; and (c) 
utilization of criteria other than the first motion of the P wave to 
identify events as mre te ll (or as explosions). 


"The Panel should also pooems end a research and test program to 
evaluate any specific proposals advanced to improve the systez as well > 
as to advance the state of the art in this field. The Panel should 
indicate the extent to which nuclear tests would be required in this 
test prograx." 





Mr. Herter asked how airtight a control system was necessary. Mr. Irwin ~~ 


rerliec that we would be fairly well protected by a method of random inspection 
w.cer which the soviets would not mm ow when particular event would be in- 
spected, Mr. McCome asked whetner the new data would cause any difficulties 





with Annex 1 wri 
Keeny replied t 
> eo y oe 
Giiticulties, sin t 
events abcve 5 <T regard 
In fact, he thought that woen it became apparent to the Soviet Delegation 
that the number of unidertifiec events would rise considerably from the figure 
€ 


is based or the Report of the Conference of Experts, Mr. 
the control system as drafted should cause no 
rovision for inspection of all unidentified 
f mumber and 20% of those below this figure. 


anticipated in the Geneve Report, they would probably be quite willing to 
carefully examine p ssibilities of reduci ng this number of potential inspections 
by various techniques inclucinre perhaps establishment of a threshold, 


In response to a question by Mr. Herter as to our tactics should the Soviets 
reject the new data and maintain the continuing validity of the Experts’ Report, 
Mr, Farley said we could then stand fast on the requirements of inspection. He 
felt, however, that the Soviet politicians would be quick to realize that the re" 
implications of the new data would have to be considered now, rather than after ~ 
they had signed a treaty committing themselves to a large nusber of inspections. 








Mr. Herter noted t ince we are comnuitted to monitoring underground tests, 
we seem to be faced wit: necessity of either an increased number of inspections 
of unidentified events, establishment of a tireshold or improvements in énstrument 
techniques or mumber of control posts. Ambassador Wadsworth said the Soviets 
would surely answer any surgestion for a threshold with heavy propaganda that 
this showed the U.S. had never been sincere about wanting to stop nuclear tests, 
Dr. Killian, however, suggested that the Soviets themselves might find a higher 
threshold advantegeous, Cereral Loper said that Secretary Quarles felt a 
threshold might be the best solution to the probles, 
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Mr, McCone said he wished to express the concern of the AEC about the effect 
on our testing program of overly prolonged negotiations which involve de facto 
Suspension without an agreement, He urged that thought be given to alternatives 
and to what action we might take should the Soviets resume testing. “yf ' 
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ASEXDA 


It is sugrested that the meeting scheduled for December 30 consider three J 


items in cormection with the Geneva muclear test negotiations: 


le The link with disarmazent. 





The U.S. Delegation and the U.K. have both strongly urged that the elenent 
of the President's August 22 statement tying continuation of test suspension to 
disarmament progress be abanccued. This question has been considered in the 


Interdepartmental Workin- Group on Disarmavent, and representatives of all interested . 


agencies other than the Departuent of Defense have indicated no objection to tne 
recomendations of the U.5. Delegation, 


Surgested action: that the Department of State prepare a mexcorandun 
to the President seexing his approval of the abandonment of the disarmament link, 





2. Implications of new cate on detection and identification of underground 





tests. ° 


A working group of seismologists convened by AFOAT=-1 has reviewed the 
seiszic data obtained curing HARDT ACK II and has concluded that the problem of 
detecting and identifying underground explosions is more difficult than is indi- .- 
cated in the Geneva Conference of Experts Report. Although based on aduittedly 
inadequate date, the Working Croup concludes that “statements by the Geneva 
Conference of Experts concerning the detection and identification of earthquakes .- 
equivalent to 5 KI apply score nearly to about 20 KT," 


Surgested acticn: thet Dr, Killicn undertake to review the Geneva 
syrter, to stucy possitie rodifications to improve system capability, erd the 
Department of State, coordinating with other agencies, prepare instructions to 
the Delegation to propese a technical working group of the USSR, U.S. and U.K. 
to review thict data with « view to recommending rodificat‘ons on the system and 
a propran of Joint U.5."\.F.* oR underground tests to provide further data 
under varying corditions on this problen, 





3. Fallbseck Positicrs,. 





The U.S. should deveicp a plen which could serve as an alternative pro- 
posal tc a complete breaccown in the Geneva talks, We should consider pro- 
posing in this event an immediate end to atmospheric tests with the sizple in- 
epection system this would require, end charging the control organ created by 
such agreement to uncerteke research and study with a view to developing a 
syster. which would allow tie end of high altitude and underground tests as well. . 
Whereas this would not be « negotiable proposition at this time, a proposal 
cast in these terms might be accepted by the USOR if the only clear alternative 4 
is complete breakdown. o 
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Sugrested section: as a basis for further consideration of this 
the Departrernt of Defense's APOAT@1 should be asked to design a 
inspection system to monitor an ement to end all atmospheric tests. 
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THE P2ESIDENT'S SCIENCE ALVISGRY COMMITTEE 
Executive Office Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 


POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS IN THE PRESENT U.S. POSITION AT THE 
GENEVA CONFERENCE Ol] THE DISCONTINUANCE OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


Alternatives Which Weed to be Considered as a Result of Test Results 
Ottained in Octoter on Underground Nuclear Tests 





data ae from the Hardtack II series of tests 
tive conclusions relating to underground 
"Seneva "Conference of Experts." While the qualita- 

r yking the initial technical agreements and for continuing 
sent Geneva negotiations appear to be unchanged, detection and 
tion re difficult than had been expected. 


The new otservations are the following: 


| l. The maximus anpi.tuce of the seimic signal is approximately 
60% of that expected, tased on the Rainier data. 


2. The “First Motion" of the seismic signal, relative to the seismic 
l, is smaller than anticipated (at distances greater than 2,000 KM). 


The new data are more reliable, being based on observation at 


3 
stations anc greater cistancese. 


more 


As a result of the new data! 


le The range of detection is decreased for explosions of a given yield. 


2. Identification of earthquakes ty the method of “First Motion" i 


less reliatle than pre viously estimated. This result implies a requirement 


for a considerably larger nunter of inspections. 


Alternatives to te Considered 





Since there is clear agreement atong informed scientists that sig- 
nificant modifications are necessary in that section of the report of the 
Ceneva Conference of Experts which deals with underground tests, it is 
important to examine the possible modifications in U.S. policy which these 
chances in the estimated capabilities of the system will necessitate. The 
alternatives preserved telow are all based on the premises that the United 
Stated will continue to be firn in insisting on the necessity of proper 
controls of any tes agrent ment and that we will continue to seek agreenent 
with the Soviets on some form of test discontinuance or limitation. 


Alternative No. 1 - 
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~~ 1 2. 
1 Sir] won © 
lL semr J CO ee 2 
a ee uss : 
| l tests c 
Staves this HE in the following way: | 
"(1) to adhere rigidly to the principle that control of any test . "7 = 


cessation agreement is essential and that only those tests which are detect- 

able and identifiable are to be prohibited by treaty. Under no conditions 

shall the relaxation of the requirensnts of the comtrol system antecede ae’ ‘ 

changes regarding the scope of the tests being suspended. , 
"(2) Negotiate as a first step, beginning at the aporopriate tine after 

the resuz=ption of negotiations, a treaty for the cessation of atzospheric 

tests. — 


"(3) To postpone for later negotiation a treaty applying to underground | 
and outer space tesis after further investigation of the technical probleazs ~ 
involved in their detection. The U.S. should be willing to discuss these : 
problems to the exter. desired by Russia curing current negotiations. 


"(L) To propose meanwhile international cooperation (with the Control 
Comuission if established) in this investigation to the extent of conducting 
for the Comission necessary experiments and in making available to the Com- .~ 
mission or other appropriate authority the results of national nuclear experi- 





ments whose results tear upon the detection and identification problems at ee — 
issue. oe ' " 
: ik ° 
"(5) To preserve the right to Gevelop non-military applications of - f 3 
muclear explosives." - 3 if 
_ Lond 
This position would initially eliminate the problem of detecting : 2 ss 
underground tests (as well as tests at great distances from the earth) by —- 
permitting such tests. This would answer the worldwide concern about fadioet,’ <<? an 
hacard. However, unless subsequent phases were carried out, it would fail to. | — _ 
accomplish the other objectives of a test suspension since by itself it would. « - 5 ea 
protably, in the long run, have little effect on weapon development and would —" eo” 
not require a control system that would have any significant impact on the me 
Soviet bloc. a o 
iy Ze 
Alternative ‘io. 2 = Nojify "Geneva" System to Improve Capabilities. my en 
- S 
It would be possitle to modify the "Geneva" System in a muaner which im x ~ 2 
would substantially inprove the capabilities of the system. This might be 9° 
accomplished if one of more of the following steps were adopted: y 9 
7) 
l. Increase the nuster of seismographs at each control post in the £— os 
Geneva System (2.2. An increase in seismographs from 10 to 100 might ‘ Y 
improve the signal to noise ratio for detection by a factor of 3). e 
2. Halve the seismic grid spacing ty adding unmanned, seismic-only hal 
stations using the sate number of seismographs as in the main control posts: .. . 
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3. Augment the acreed-upon grid of manned control posts with a cuch 
closer spaced grid (e.7., 100-150 EM) of small, unmanned seismographs which 
would telemeter inforration. 


L. Increase the nuster of inspections. 


S. Develop other presently promising techniques to identify earthquakes | 
and to discrininate between explosions and earthquakes. 


A carefully-engineered modification of the present system, including 
some combination of the atove concepts, could restore or even better the 
effectiveness of the systen proposed at Geneva. 


Alternative “lo. 3 = More Effective Use of Inspection in “Geneva" Systen. 





e +0 provide at least some level of ceterrence down 
to 1 KT or below with the spesent "Geneva" system by a more effective use 
of onsite anspect. ons. Tais might be accomplished by exploying some 
variation of one or more of the following procedures: 


raduated, decreasing scale for the percentage 
hich would te inspected on a vensen basis in 
100% ower 20 KT; 25% 20-10 KT; 10% 10-5 KT; 
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2% Sel KT; 1/25 less KT.) 
aa 
i) 
t) Estatlisn weighted inspection procedure focused om the nuclear y 
powers and possitiy their principal allies (e.g., in areas outside the , 59 
nuclear powers ard possibly their principal aliies reduce the percentage 3% 
of events inspected ty a factor of 4 and undertake no inspections on a = * 
routine basis telow 5 KT). S . 
> @ 
. a 
c) Increase the nutter of inspections substantially over the L _— 
nunber previously contemplated by simplifying the inspection procedure 2 7 
and only undertaking exhaustive examinations when an initial survey a 
indicated the possitility of suspicious activity. o* 
=s 
This position has the advantage of not requiring the reopening of any ° 
of the conclusions of the Geneva Conference of Experts; however, it clearly s¢ 
involves a ereater risk that the Soviet Union might attempt clandestine tests -™ 
than either Alternative “o. 1 or No. 2. The extent to which such a systen ey 
would in fact deter tests is a complex judgment which cannot be mace on oe 
technical grounds alone. eo - 
° 
vs 3 
"24 
a> 
® 
vw 
Alternative No. i - : 
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vate tae 8 : 
Alterrative “lo. Lk - Peruit Underground festing Selow a “Threshol<* 





The present "“Seneva" systes as well as the modification of it suggested 
in Alternative No. 2 and No. 3} can clearly provide such more secure control 
of nuclear testing if uidergrowd tests are permitted telow « “threshold 
yield. This procedure would minimize the intangitle factor of deterrence 
upon which a complete prohitition must ultimately rest. There is no unique 
“threshold” yield to associate with any of these systems. The level of the 
threshold might 1 vary between 1 and 20 KT and would be set by the objects 
sought in necotiating an acreement and the amount of risk ceemed “acceptatle.* 
A 20 KT thresh old would involve relatively little risk of violation but also ~- 
would permit sutstar+ial weapon development and wuld provide little basis 
for inspection. A 5 KI threshold would involve greater risk of violation, 
asswiine it was no sutjec* to 100 percent inspection; however, it would 
permit less weapon developtent, provatly would exclude “n"th power tests, 
and would provide the tasis for extensive inspection. A 1 KT threshold would 
involve substantially greater risk since clearly only a small fraction of 
events in 1 to 5 KT range could be inspected; however, such a threshold would 
permit only limited weapon development in areas probably primarily of interest 
to U.5., would almost certainly exclude “n"th power tests, andé would provide 
the tasis for very exvensive inspection. , 


Alternative No. 5 = “o Restrictions on Nuclear Tests 





ision to avoid any agreement which would prohibit nuclear 
testing rm would permit unrestricted weapon development and would 
accomplish none of the otlectives of a test suspension. it would avoid the 
risk, copsidereé sutstartial by scme, that underground testing will in 
fact prove inadequate toth for large yields and for diagnostic measurements 
at all yleics. 
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United S.ates 
ATMS EXERGY CoOacISsic#g | 


Ab ew 


Washington 25, DC 


é, - 
Decesber 23, 1958 << 
Ky dear Mr. Under Secretary: : 
The selemolocical results from the underground muclear weapons tests con- §=- , Ss 
ducted in Nevada durin: Cetcber show that the conclusions of the Conference of §._ 
Experts om the possibility of detecting and identifying underground nuclear ex- — : 
plosions require re-exazination. _ 
In fact, early analysis of these data show that the detection capability ra . 
of the systes for uniergrouwsi explosions probably is much less than was thought a, 
to be the case lest suiwr. Therefore, the United States position on controlled . 
test cessation say require reshaping to fit the new facts and the consideration 
of this possibility is ursest since the treaty Articles and Annex 1 already * Bs 
tabled by the “ester delegations may need serious revision. 
Therefore, the Atonic Energy Comission concludes that in the light of: ~~ 
&, 

(1) the seriously limited capability of the control systes proposed . ; a 
by the Conference of Experts based on present knowledge as applied to a 3 
underzrow,yl ani very high altitude nuclear explesions; - “4 59 

~ 5 

(2) the adequacy of the Conference of Experts’ proposals for control ‘ 2 

of ataospheric testing; . :! 62 
. ~ 
aa ee » ® 

(3) the fact that radioactive fallout is caused principally by atmos- em e., 
pheric tests<--the only type readily controllable at this tine; ~~.» oe 9 " 

ae . ‘ 7) 
it should propose to you that the revised U.5. position should be: ~d +. 
m, iad 

(1) to adhere risidly to the principle that control of any test cessa- i. o 7 
tion agree vent is essential and that only those tests which are detectable A $4 
and identifiable are to be prohibited by treaty. Under no conditions shall 7 J 
the relaxation of the require cents of the control system antecede policy . Ss 
chances resarding the scope of the tests being suspended. . 2 

° 
# 

(2) Nevotiate as a first step, beginning at the appropriate tine after a5 
the resutption cf negotiations, a treaty for the cessation of ataospheric - 
tests. . * R. oS 

- 

(3) Te postpone for later negotiation a treaty applying to underground ,; & a 
and outer space tests after further investigation of the technical probvlens ae 
involved in their detection. The U.S. should be willing to discuss these «| .- & 
problems to the extent desired by Russia during current negotiations. ; ‘ert > 


« 
— 


| (4) To proposd, ‘yt 
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(5) To propose meanwhile intermational cooperation (with the Control | 
Comission if established) in this investigation to the extent of econ- 
@uctine for the Cormission necessary experiments and in making available 


to the Coctission cr other arpropriate authority the results of national : 
muclsir experinerts whose results bear upon the detection and identifica. . _ 
tion provlems at issue. ' 

(5) To preserve the right to develop non-military applicatic.s¢ of 
fuc.ear exp.osives. 


Sincerely yours, 
/s/ 


H. 5. Vance 
Actin: Chairman 


Cader Secretary 
Christian A. Her 
Department of St 

Washington 25, D. 
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s ’ 2 eo SLs Test 
H5 Corie ial Br 
f 
Jamuary 7, 1959 _ 


REPORT OF THE PANEL ON SEISMIC IMPROVEMENT x 





1. The Panel on Seismic Improverment (P51), appointed by the 
Chairman of the President's Science Advisory Committee, met in 
Vashington on January 6 and 7, 1959, to review meartures whereby 
it “would be reasonably feasible within the present state of seismic 
technology to improve the capabilities of the systern recornrnended 
by the Geneva Conference of Experts to detect and to identify seismic 
events as either earthquakes or explosions without increasing the 
nurmber of manned control posts in the system,” 


2. The capabilities of the Geneva system with regard to under- 
ground tests have recently been reevaluatec by another Panel on the 
basis of new data from the underground tests at HARDT..CK Il. The 
PSI did not attempt to evaluate further the specific capability of the 
Geneva System. The proposals recormnended herein would increase 
the estimated capabilities of the GenevaSystem. It is noted that the 
data on nuclear shots used in thee estimates was from Rainier and 
HARDTACK II and thus has all the limitations of that stsall sample 
of muclear test conditions. The PSI has not concerned itself with 
the possible seismic effects of muclear tests under different conditions 
or the possibilities of concealment by decoupling or other techniques. 


3. The Geneva Systern of seismic identification places principal 
reliance on the assessment of a single phenomenon, i.e. the direction 
of displacement of the firet arrival of the P-wave ina specified net- 
work of seismic instrurments. The PSI considered a variety of seismic 
phenomena and techniques which have been suggested to increase the 
capability of the Geneva Systern without adding manned control posts, 
including: 








3 (a) Evaluation of the first motion of the P-wave with | 
aid of approxirnate inverse transfer functions. 
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(ob) Surface wave phenomena using long-period instruments. 
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(c) Unmanned, auviliary seismic stations. 
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(4) Larger arrays of seisrmometers at manned control posts. 


(e) Improvements from increased knowledge of the 
transmission properties of the earth by experience in 
operation of the system. 
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ig) Radiation asymmetry at the source. 
(th) Use of computers in data analysis. 
(i) Use of higher frequency seismic signals. 
{j) Detectors on ocean bottom. 
{k) Detectors in deep hole. 
(1) Diagnostic possibilities of microseisms. 
(m) Fecal depth of disturbances. 
5. On the basis of its review of the above techniques, the PSI 


believes that the following four promising approaches are within the 
present lirnits of technology and should be cons:dered: 


(a) Analysis of long-period surface waves. The capability 
of the Geneva System for the identification as earthquakes of seismic 
events equivalent to 5 kilotons or larger by the analysis of long-period 
surface waves is conservatively estir: ated at 25% and may be muck 
larger. 





(>) Network of unmanned auxiliary seismic stations. A 
triangular network of such unmanned stations is suggested, spaced 170 km 
apart between the stations of the 1000 km grid proposed in Geneva for 
the seismic regions of the world. If this network were installed and 
effectively operated, it would very greatly increase the capability of 
the Geneva systern for identifying as earthquakes those seismic events 


occurrigin interior areas and corresponding in energy to underground 
tests equivalent to one kiloton or larger. 








(c) Larger arrays of seisrmometers at manned control posts. 
It is reasonably certain that the replacement of 10 distributed seisrmorneters 
per control post as recommended by the Geneva Conference of Experts with 
arrays of approxirnately 100 distributed seismometers would increase the 
signal to noise ratio by a factor of from 1.510 2.5. This would substan- 


tially increase the capability of the systers to identify small seismic events 
as natural earthquakes. 





(4) Detectors in deep holes. A detection method which employs 
a selemometer in a hole at a depth of several thousand feet is being 
investigated at the present time. The method offers possibilities for 
improving the detectability of srmall signals by a factor of the order of 
ten, provided that the technological problems of operating instruments 
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at the required depths can be solved. The results to date are incomplete 
but encouraging. If the factor of ten can in fact be achieved, it would 
drastically increase the capability of the system to identify small seisruic 


events as natural earthquakes. More definitive results are expected by 
rnid 1959. 


The proposals (a), (b), and (c), above, are discussed more fully 
in the appendix attached. 


6. The PSI invites attention to the fact that detection of aftershocks 
by specially and immediately implaced seismormeters can be used by an 
inspection party as an aid in establishing that an unidentified seismic | 
event was in fact a natural earthquake. 


7. The PSI believes that seismic research has not in the past been 
supported as strongly as many other areas of science. Vigorous research 
in seismology is certain to produce many improvements that cannot now be 
predicted. It is certain that this would lead to an improvement in detection 
capabilities. The PSI will shortly report its detailed recomrmnendations 
concerning research in seismology. 

S, The PSI urges that sample detection networks be established 
wit.oe cCelay as representative systems to disclose operational and design 
problemc and provide a firmer basis for the assessment of detection 
capabilities. 


9. The Geneva Conference of Experts recommended supplying 
new instruments to the existing world network of seismic stations. The 
PSI believes that this recommendation should be implemented within the 
next year even if it must be done unilaterally by the U.S. 
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APPENDIX 





I. Analysis of Long-Period Surface V’ aves 





Long-period seismograph data (periods greater than 5 seconds) 
available from HARDTACK II and natural earthquakes suggest additional 
criteria for the identification of seismic events as natural earthquakes. 

In the yield range 5KT-23 KT, stations at distances up to at least 3500 km 
can provide the necessary data, in the absence of microseismic storms. 
The capability of the Geneva System for the identification as earthquakes 
of seismic events equivalent to 5 kilotons or larger by the analysis of long- 
period surface waves is conservatively estimated at 25% and may be riuch 
larger. Estimates of capabilities are based on observations with 
instrurnents not designed for this purpose. The use of specifically 
designed equipment should further improve the estimates of capabilitics. 


On the basis of present technology, it is concluded that the following 
techniques are available: 


3) Love-Rayleigh wave amplitude ratio. A preliminary study of 
amplitude ratio of Love waves to Rayleigh waves for periods greater than 
about 10 sec. from earthquakes and underground explosions has been 
conducted at the Larmont Geological Observatory at Palisades, New York, 
The results indicate that in the equivalent magnitude range 5 KT-23 KT 
a single station at a distance of 3590 km or less can identify about 10% 
of seismic events as natural earthquakes. Data from stations in appreciable 
different azirnuths are relatively independent and so increase the 
probability of identification significantly but not above some as yet 
undetermined limit. 





b) Spectra of surface waves recorded on long period, horizontal 
component seismographs. Data from Palisades, Pasadena, and Berkley 
indicate a systematic difference in the long period spectra of carthquakes 
and underground nuclear explosions. Although the effect is striking, it 
is not possible to quote the capability of this method at this time except 
to estimate that identification of earthquakes from a network of stations 
is no worse than 10% and the upper limit is open, 








The possibility exists that further results can be obtained in the 
immediate future by additional studies of the amplitude ratio for 
Love-Rayleigh waves and its aximuthal dependence for earthquakes. 
This will provide additional data to verify the estimate of 10% identifi- 
cation of earthquakes and exarnine the possibility of increasing this 
figure. 


Il. Network of Unrnanned Auxiliary Seismic Stations 





Interpolation of unmanned automatic seismic stations into the 
grid of control posts of the Geneva plan gives promise of providing 
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significantly greater information on weak seismic events, corresponding 

in intensity to one kiloton. A triangular network of such umnanned stations 

is suggested, spaced 170 km apart between the stations of the 1000 km 

grid proposed in Geneva for the seismic regions of the world. In such a 

network, a one kiloton shot coupled seismically to the same degree as 

Rainier, Logan, and Blanca would give 50 millimicron amplitudes or 

higher for first motion of P-waves at nine stations on the average. Thus 

data from single vertical-component seismometers disposed in such a | 
network would suffice to detect first motion with reasonable certainty. | 


The practical problems of installing such a network may be estimated 
by noting that the spacings mentioned above imply having 35 auxiliary 
stations per main station and that the maximum communication distance 
between a main and auxiliary station is 600 km. Each auxiliary station 
would require a seismorneter, a recording device (for providing a permanent 
record), a clock, a radio transmitter, a source of electric power, and 
probably a data storage device which will permit compressed data trans- 
mission as required, The cost of the technical apparatus needed for a 
single station, when manufactured in large quantities, might be ten to 
thirty thousand dollars. Access roads (or helicopter pads), installation 
and related costs may run the total costs up considerably higher, depending 
on local conditions. Periodic maintenance and record retrieval would 
probably be required at 30 to 60 day intervals. 


The need for this network of auxiliary stations is clearly greatest 
in the areas of the world where earthquakes occur with high frequency. 
It might be acceptable to limit application of the network only to these 
areas, possibly 20% of the land surface of the world, Also one could tailor 
power and communication arrangements (possibly using wire lines in some 
places) according to the local facilities available. 


If this network could be installed and effectively operated, it would 
very greatly increase the capability of the Geneva System for identifying 
those seismic events which are earthquakes, occurring in interior areas 
and corresponding in intensity to underground one kiloton or larger shots. 
The practical difficulties of installation, maintenance, and operation of the 
system, especially in remote areas, should not, however, be underestimated, 
and the possibilities for occasional spoofing must be recognized. 


Ill. Larger Arrays of Seismormeters at Manned Control Posts. 





On the basis of present knowledge, replacing 10 distributed 
seismnometers in a 3 km x 3 krn square as recommended for each control 
post in the Geneva System by 100 distributed seismometers in the same 
square would affect the signal to noise ratio at frequencies near 1 cycle 
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per second as follows; using spetifiable techniques: 





(1) It is reasonably certain that an improvement at most stations 
by a factor of between 1.5 to 2.5 will be obtained; 


(2) There is reason to hope for improvements in the range 
from 2.0 to 2.5; 


(3) Increases from 10 to 10k stations should provide improvement 
by a factor from k”*” to k +4 for k s 10, 


(4) Data which can be obtained within one month will provide a 
much firmer estimate of what may be expected. The data to be 
obtained include, most importantly, data on coherence of noise at 
station separations of 150 to 1500 feet, and secondarily, data on 
dependence of typical noise levels on wind velocity. 


(5) When more is known about noise characteristics, it may well 
be possible to gain further improvement by applying other analytical 
techniques to a 100 seismometer array. 
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SECRET 
Dear Harold: 
I have now had an opportunity to think about your letter on our . 
pUsilsvn i. the Geneva nuclear test 


Le potaations and to discuss 
it with some ol iny advisors, 


=r eee 


a 
We have considered the course of the negotiations to date a» : 

well aS tne points you set forth and we are prepared to drop ’ A z 
Our insistence that any agreement we may reach with the 3 ® 
Russians have in it an explicit requirement that cessation ui ; = 
nuclear tests depend on disarinament progress, l agree with , ® 
you that to a certain extent this link is an academic one since, ; DY. 
aS yOu point out, the central issuc is whether we now have an 7 
Opportunity to yet the Russians tu «»ccept a real control systein, S 


Certainly, if the Russians were ' 


which we both beileve are necessa 


ept the kind 0: controls 
‘, this very tact would 

mean that one of the principal bars to luture progress in dis- 
armament would have been removed, 


This is a point we 
might well make in explaining our attitude on this question, 


Although, on the basis of the progress to date, it seems to 

me that the prospects are not bright that the Russians will 
accept an effective control organization in the current negoti- 
ations, 1 agree that our public position would be inuch better 

if we remove as a point of contention the issue of the link to 
disarmament, which the Russians may use as a screen to evade 


accepting responsibility for failure in the negotiations or to 
evade facing up to the control problem. 
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I believe that we can propose in the negotiations that we accept 
as a principle that the ban on weapons tests would be in- 
definite in duration. 





The arrangement, we believe, should 
include schedules fur the construction and operation of the 


control system. Withdrawal from or suspension of the treaty 


would be possible if on annual review it were found that the 
control systein was not being installed on schedule or not being 
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operated properly. If desirable, we will agree to the first 
annual review being held two years after the treaty enters 


into force; thereafter, the review automatically would be on 
an annual basis. 


Obstruction or violation of the agreement itself would, of 
course, be cause for withdrawal. 


I believe that it would be unwise to give this change in position 
any undue publicity by making it the subject of a public 
announcement at this time. However, 1 believe that we should 
in the negotiations exploit our flexibility on this question in 


every way possible to put pressure on the other side to make 
CONC e€s51U iS. 


l have requested Foster to discuss with your people how best 
to put forward this position in the negotiations, 


As ever, 
4 


/s/ Dwight D, Eisenhover 


The Right Honorable 
Harold Macmillan, M. P. 
The Prime Minister 
London 
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January 13, 1959 a % 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT: “ue” 
SUBJECT: Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear Testing 


The attached memorandum summarises the views of the Executive 
Departments and Agencies as to Senator Albert Gore's proposal for 
a position which the United States might take in the event it appeared that 
the negotiations were on the verge of a breakdown. However, consideration 
has aleo been given to the proposal as one of substance which might be 
made in the current negotiations. 


In sumuenary, Senator Gore suggested an approach to consist of 
a Presidential announcement of (a) “unconditional and unilateral cessation 
of all nuclear teste ia the earth's atmosphere" for perhaps three years, 
(>) a call for similar ~. 1 by other nuclear powers, and (c) a suggestion 
that the Geneva Confe,encs concentrate on the negotiation of a limited 
treaty for a permanent stoppage of atmospheric tests. 


You will recall that when Senator Gore made his proposal to you 
orally, you assured him that his suggestion would be given most careful 
evaluation by the appropriate Government officials. This has been done. 
The task, however, has been complicated by the fact that the negotiating 
position of the United States is being continually affected by day-to-day 
developments in the Russian negotiating position at the Geneva Conference. 
Even now, it is not clear, as Senator Gore believed at the time he spoke 
with you, that the U.S. Delegation seems to be negotiating toward an 
unattainable goal, and that therefore the U.S. must face the prospect of 
failure to obtain our present objectives at the Conference. This seems to 
me to be especially true in the light of your decision to break the link 
with other disarmament measures, an action which seemed vital by our 
delegation to continued successful negotiation. 


The officials who advise you with regard to the Geneva Conference 
agree that the United States should not now advance the Gore proposal. All 
agree, however, that the Gore suggestion should be considered as one of 
the alternatives if the time comes whon developments in Geneva necessitate 
consideration of a change in the existing U.S. position eurmmarised in 
your statement ef August 22.. 
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It would be my hope that if you feel it necessary to reply further 
te Senator Gore, the reply could be handled in such a way as to dis< 
courage discussion by public officials of alternatives to our present 
position at Geneva, at least until the Russian negotiatirs have made 
clearer the position which they will take on the proposals we have 
acvanced at the Conference. Senator Gore is being kept currently 
informed by State Department officials of discussions within the U.S. 
Government with respect to our Geneve position. He could be assured 
by you that at such time as it appears to the responsible officials that 
the Russians are not prepared to agree to & treaty acceptable to us, 
hie suggestion would be considered, along with others, in deciding 
future U.S. policy toward auclear testing. 


Gordon Gray 
Special Assistant te the President 
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CONTENT 


EVALUATION OF TEST SUSPENSION PROPOSAL BY SENATOR GORE® 





1. The Gore Proposal as 8 U.S. Position to Take in Geneva Now 


& The U.S. should not advance the Core proposal at this time because: 


(1) It would give the USSR an excuse to escape from revealing 
ite trae position on acceptance of international controls oa 


testing. 


(2) It would almost certainly lead to a break ia negotiations, 
thereby destroying euch chance as there is of obtaining 
acceptable international inspection within the USSR. Ut 
would permit the USSR to charge the United States with a 
desire to evade & test suspension and of walking eway from 
etated basic positions in mid-negotiations. 


2. The Gore Proposal as o Fallback Position 


a. Uf the present Geneva negotiations break down, the United States 
may desire to announce « policy of moderation in future testin-. 
Such self-imposed moderation may be prudent because, even if the 
blame for the break in negotiation lies with the Soviet Union, 
increased pressure of public opinion for a cessation of tests 
can be expected to be directed against the U.S. and thse USSR. 
Unilateral U.S. action limiting teste would cut the ground under 


proposals te cease all weapons tests. 
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SThe views contained in the fret two numbered paragraphs of this 
memorandum are those of the Departments of State and Defense, the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the Office of the Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology. The views of the Chairman of the 
Atomie Energy Cemmmission are summarised in the final paragraph. 
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bd. Further study must be given to the proper course of action. 
The Gore proposal contains elements which may be useful in 
developing « fallback position in the event that current negotiations 
fail. 


3. The Position of the AEC on the Gore Proposal 





The Atomic Energy Cormmission agrees with the substance of the 
arguments mado above. However, the Commission believes that the 
United States should seek as an immediate, practical and enforceable 
objective, a multilateral controlled ban on atmospheric tests. The 
Commission opposes a unilateral declaration by the United States to cease 
all but atmoepheric tests. It prefers that a cessation of atmospheric 
tests corne as the result of a multilateral treaty which provides for 


agreed inspection procedures adequate te insure that the agreement will 
be observed by all parties. 
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January 20, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
January lo, 1959 


62>, 
Others present: Chairman McCone of ‘e} 
bel 
General Goodpaster \. / 
See, 7 


Mr. McCone said that Sir Edwin Flowden, who had been his host in 
the United Kingdom in November, is coming to the United States 
about 1 March for two or three days to visit atornic installations. 

He asked i: the President would be agreeable to attending a luncheon 
or dinner for him. The President said he would prefer to have a 
Stag luncheon, suggesting the date of March 2, with the British 
Ambassador also present. 


Mr. McCone next reported to the President that the British wished 
to buy a substantial quantity of refined atomic materials. Defense, 
State and the Commission agree on the desirability of supplying 
therm. The materials amount to some fourteen tons of plutonium, 
and in the longer range a contract for a supply of U-235 for the next 
10-12 years (thus avoiding British necessity to build a gaseous dif- 
fusion plant) with initial acquisitions from us of the order of about 
fourteen tons. The British would like to pay for the plutonium 

(to be available in the near future) in cash, and to pay for the U-235 
over a longer period with plutonium. The President asked what 
ratio would be used in accepting plutonium for our U-235. Mr. 
McCone said we are proposing a ratio of 1 to l, and the British are 
proposing a ratio of 2H/2to 1; he thought we could, and should, 
settle out for a ratio of 2to l. The President asked if this 
appeared to be a good trade from the standpoint of availability of 

the two products, and Mr. McCone said it is very definitely so, 
inasmuch as our needs for plutonium are rising, with small weapons. 
He added that State and Defense agree on this. The President 
said the proposition looked generally satisfactory to him. Mr. 
McCone added that there had been some talk by the British regarding 
obtaining weapons; this would have involved the need to seek a change 
in our law, which is better avoided, since problerns would then arise 
with the French and Italians. 
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Mr. McCone said that, the President having approved this action, he 
would take it up with the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
President raised the question whether the Executive Branch is be- 
coming too subservient to that Committee. Mr. McCone said that so 
far the relationship is satisfactory. He assured the President that 
he is not going to let them invade Executive prerogatives and asked 
the President to have confidence in him that he will not let the Joint 
Committee push him around, The President indicated agreeme 
on this basis. 





ee 
Mr. McCone said he would then pursue the matter of exchange wi 


the British. The President asked that, in writing up the agreement, 
Mr. McCone make sure that State, Defense, Budget and the Attorney 
General are in concurrence. Mr. McCone said this would be done 

inasmuch as a change in the bilateral agreement would be necessary. 


Mr. McCone next raised the matter of the new production reactor 

at Hanford;since his last talk with the President Defense has submitted 
ten-year requirements for atomic weapons, To meet the need it 
first seemed there would be necessity to build two new reactors in 
addition to the receipts from the United Kingdom. However, by 
raising the power level at Hanford, the need will be reduced to one 
reactor. The President stated strongly that he would not accept 
these requirements as the basis for any actions until he had seen 
them. Mr. McCone said that the requirements as submitted by 
Secretary Quarles, onthe scale of 100, corresponded to a figure of 110 
recommended by General Twining and between 125 and 200 recom- ~- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Stafi. The President said that the re- 
quirernents are not authoritative until he had approved them. He 
challenged the Defense thinking, saying they are trying to get them- 
selves into an incredible position -- of having enough to destroy every 
conceivable target all over the world, plus a three-fold reserve, 

The patterns of target destruction are fantastic. So many ground 
bursts are included as to bring certain damage to the United States. 
He recalled that the determination for many years was that there 
were only seventy targets, the destruction of which would bring the 
Soviet Union to defeat. 


aud 
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Mr. McCone pointed out that we have the authority and the funds for 
this new reactor as a result of last year's legislative action. The 
plutonium is useful for fueling power reactors. 


Mr. McCone indicated it had a certain usefulness but could not re- 


place U-235. The President said he is more worried about the un- 


President askedif 


realistic attitude of our top military men than the specific proposal 
he was considering, and Mr. McCone acknowledged that they talk 4% 
about megaton explosions as though they are almost nothing. The \ 
President asked whether, with more efficient weapons, the trend). 

is toward using less plutonium. Mr. McCone said this trendis ‘2 
offset by the trend towards small and clean weapons which take more 
Finally, the President said he supposed that we have to 


, 
2) , 


*aat 


, 
* 


plutonium. 


go ahead with the construction of the reactor. Mr. McCone pointed _ 
out that he has not funded the convertible feature; he is trying to get = 
that out of the proposal. He hac had this studied by Stone and 4 = 
Webster, andthey had recommended against it. The President said = o 
1e is against the convertible feature, By the time we were ready to - = 
make use of that, he was confident that our technology would be ad- bad a 
vanced so far that we would no longer want to use this particular model, 4 4 
He asked Mr. McCone to try to get this provision out. ~ 
3 e 
Mr. McCone then turned to the subject of power reactors. Four or on 
ive big ones are now being built. The electr city being produced by = 2 
thern will run 12-18 mills per kilowatt hours, in cost. In Mr. CF ns 
McCone's view, best progress will be found through testing out a 2 & 
lot of technology in prototypes; he doesn't want to build big plants, co 
but would like to build four or five small ones to prove out anc advance a 
the art. At the present time the Government gives R & D assistance y ad 
and waives fuel costs. The prototypes should be on existing power =o 
lines and should be built by power companies. He proposed that we - 7 
give them some assistance on cap‘tal costs on a few prototypes but > 5 
that we not help on large plants. For our own economy, with but 4 


few exceptions, we do not need atornic energy power in the foresee- 
able future. But to keep the United States in the race industrially 
onally we do need to carry out development, and this 
would be a good program for the purpose. The President asked what 
kind of money would be involved. Mr. McCone said he did not know 
precisely. He is trying to work this out. A prototype producing 
50,000 kilowatts, costing about $3 million, seemed to be in the order 
He said he was talking only in a preliminary way at this 


and interna 


of magnitude. 
time, but that he had received an excellent report, in which Mr. James 
Black as well as others had participated. The President said he was 
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a little disturbed over the suggestion, since it seerned to be another 
venture in the direction of public power, and was fearful that 
Congress would want to put these power plants into the TVA and 
Bonneville systems. Mr. McCone thought that by having this 

rogram with the President's support it would be possible to head 
off this tendency. He said he had talked to Mr. Stans about the 
matter, and that Mr. Stans had no objection. 


Mr. McCone next recalled that the President had pushed the IAEA 
from the outset, and had offered thern 5,000 kg. of U-235. A price 
had never been set; however, the law provides that it cannot be less 
than the dornestic price. The Soviets, who have made no offer of 
their own, have been doing a great deal of criticizing on the grounds 
that we are seeking to make a profit. Mr. Cole wants the price to 
be no more than the domestic price. Mr. McCone recormmended 
that the matter be settled by fixing the price at the domestic price, 
which meets the law and also meets Mr. Cole's suggestion. The 


President said he saw nothing wrong with that, fe te, 
! ry 

«} 

Mr. McCone next told the President he wanted to demonstrate to hire... y 


a technical breakthrough in the production of power from atomic 
sources. At this point he had General Keirn, Colonel Armstrong 

and Colonel Anderson set up a device for the generation of electricity, 
by means of thermocouples, from heat provided by an alpha-emitting 
radioactive isotope (of polonium, although cerium is planned for 
future models). This device, weighing five pounds, was operating 

at the level of five watts of power. The output would drop to one- 

half of this figure in 138 days for a polonium source and approximately 
280 days for cerium, these periods being the “half life" of these radio- 
active elements. While the production of the current model cost 
$15,000 for the device, plus approximately $30,000 for the polonium, 
the future practical models are expected to decline in cost to approxi- 
mately $200 for the device and $600 for the cerium power source; 
weight can be reduced from five pounds to approximately three pounds. 
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The immediate application of this device is as a power source ina 
satellite. The best possible batteries to provide a similar amount of 

power over a Similar period would weigh 300 times as much as this 

device. However, one of the most striking features is that these 
thermocouples, employing different "doped" telluride compounds, 

have attained an efficiency of 810% in converting heat to electric energy with 
no moving parts. Any other heat source could also be used and small 
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he President was extremely interested in all of this. Aft 


er thorough 
discussion of the matter, photographs were taken, and at the President's 
request Mr. Hagerty arranged for General Keirn and his associates 


to meet with the press and explain the device to therm. 
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i. 
A. J. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA . 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


January 14, 1959 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Dear Jim: 





The first Report of the Panel on Seismic Imorovemert, trans- 
mitted with your memorandum of January 12, is most encouraging. 
We wish to endorse their continued study of this problem. 


It is most important that there be prepared as soon as 
possible a version of the report suitable for transmission to 
the Soviet Delegation in Geneva and to the American public, 

As you know, the Soviets are very suspicious of our motives in 
tabling the seismic data from Hardtack II. Moreover, world 
public opinion has tended to view this move by the U.S. as an 
indicatios that we are amcious to forestall the successful 
conclusion of an agreement on nuclear testing. By giving the 
Soviet delegation these preliminary findings we may be able in 
some measure to convince then of the sincerity of our concern 
about the problem of underground detection and of our positive 
efforts to find solutions. 


I understand that the four approaches sugzested by the panel 
are under further study and that the evaluation of their effective- 
ness exoressed in the report is tentative. Pending the results 
of this study it would be most useful for our tactical planning 
to have a quantitative analysis of the effect of these four 
, Spproaches on the capabilities of the Geneva system, as suggested 
“in your memorandum. We therefore urge that AFOAT-1 be requested 
to undertake such an analysis. It is further urged that any 
possible research on the applicability of these four techniques 
be carried out by the appropriate agencies as rapidly as is 
feasible. 


I am aware of the serious concern expressed by many scientists, 
and reflected in the Panel Report, that the data available from 
Rainier and Hardtack II constitute a severely limited sample of 
possible nuclear test conditions. Serious consideration should 
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therefore be given to carrying out further underground explosions, 
dota HE anc nuclear, for the purpose of improving our knowledce 

in this field. Cur estimate is that such a crogram aimed at 
providing a sounder basis for the detection system to be agreed 
upon by our negotiators in Gene va would crobatly be accertable 
to international pudlic opinion if we asseres to carry it out 
jointly with the USSR and. under international observation, Any 
Soviet odjection that such a proposed rcrograr was merely 2 means 

or furthering our own weapons development rrograr. could be 
countered by proposing that they supply the nuclear devices for 
use in underground detcnations, Furthermore, i believe the 
necessity for Such a program is sufficiently important that, if 
the Soviet Union will not agree to particizvate, the United States 
Should be prepared to proceed alone. 

With wermest perscnal regards, 


7: 


Most sincerely, 


Chane 


Under Secretary 
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My dear Caris: 


I have been thinking a grent deal of our talk at the C3 
limchoon Wednesday end i as triting you this perscual ict*%r so 
that you will understand my very ceep concern cver the trend of 
the Geneva negotiations. 


There seess to be complete agreement within scientific circles 
in this cowitry that the detection system proposed by the technical 
cxperts in Geneva is inadequate. However, there is «a difference 
of cpinion emoug reputabl. end informed oclentists as to whether the 
cystem can be improve sufficiently by additional, detter, and diffecr- 
cat types of stations end instrumentation so that it can, vith assur- 
ence, detect and identify nuclear explosions of the proportions in- 
dicated in the Gneva technical report. Dr. Teller mede a persuasive 
argenent in hie testimony before the Joint Comittee that the preseat 
eystem can not reliably identify explosions of appreciabie size, per- 
hapa not even those as high as 100 xilotoas. Furtbermoro, be explaine! 
hov maclear underground explosions could be camouflaged, #0 that even 
the 100 Kllotca thresholc is subject to question. You may recall thet 
Di. Teller nas fra the Dbegimming verned of the difficulty of identify- 


Lug underground nuclear explosicas,. 


The inproverents suggested by the Ccemittce recently appointed by 
Dr. Killian ungucstionably will improve the capability of the systc, 
but mmay of these proposed Limrovecnts are theoretical and wnitried. 
lpreover, the proposed array of wrunned stations to be scattered 
throughout the world would require periodic and frequeut mintenancc. 
Unless this is done by internationnl miatenence tenis, tho stations 
could be readily tampered with so that they would be of qucstionable 
valur. 


Another very important point which must alvweys be borme in mind 
is the fact that the Nevada tests, including HANDIACK II, are not 
comelusive bocause they were conducted in only oie areca and in one 
geological formation. Wo one knovs Wiat would happen in the way of 
evietic disturbances, for example, if shote vere made in granite 
formticn. 
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I feck that the statcoents made by competent scientists con- 
cerning the insdequacy of the proposed detcction aystem have been 
om will continue to be accepted as walid by ceny poople vithin the 
Coverunent, by responsible members of the House ond Senate on both 
sides of the aisle and by a larce segamt of the American people. 


Fron evidence now gulxa‘tted I seriously question “that tae tech- 
nolovy of the cetectica of wilergrouwsl shots is sufficiently advanced 
for us to enter, et this tim, into arrangcmeents vith the fovicts 


terms, and thie criteria cannot be mot wiless a very him thresboald 
is agreed upon. 


This brings me to the second point; oasely, the dangers of pro- 
cecding much further with our segotiations on the preecct basis. 


I em deeply sympathetic vith your exprosced desire that we must 
determine, by pursuing these negotiations, vhethor the Soviets vill 
nccept 7m inspection ayotes within toelr ow territory which alight 
lead vs further penetreticn of the Iron Curtain. iI asree vith you 
that this is en important point. 


I further agree vith you that a breakdown of nepotistions cvor 
the issuc of adequate inspyction would cause criticies of the Soviets 
by much of the world. I think the Soviets realize this, oni I do not 
think they will let the negotiations break down on this point. 


Q& the other hand, the Govicts my go tho limit to accept in- 
apcction stations, posslbly even to the point of finding some way 
nrcwnl the veto issue. Mikoyun indicated as much to Gtassen. In 
coins this route, however, thcy vould insist on the inadequate de- 
tection system agreed to last summer in Geneva. ly wexpectedly 
accepting such a syuten, the Govicts could plece us in the position 
c? cither going along with a dangcrous agrecimunt or backing avay 
Zor reasons extremely difficult, if not impossible, to exolain to 
the world. 


Our position would then be most avkvard. Strong woices would 
argue convincingly that the cysteus is inadequate and thet the 
of “fool-proof inspection” has not been mot. I conclude 
testimony last week om the Hill] that aloost any agrood 
threshold would be questioned by tho Congress. Ccertalnly, the 
vigoroualy attacked by 
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i therefore feel, Chris, that ve are coving along a very 
dangerous cource in this negotiatica. While I do not wish to iz- 
ject wyeclf into *quarter-becking’ the negotiation, I ure= 
Gincerits that you find a vay at this tice to alter Ur course ci 
<0 mupticticas alony the lines cspreee tm cur Leticr w goa cr 
Deces or 23, 195d. 


To moemrize our position, vo propose takin, “uc initiative et 
Gmeva with « positive two-puese proprss. First, w wuld urge ai 
agreement vith the nuclear povors to suspend atepspberic tests ani 
to establish an adequate detctlou syst<= tw insure compliance. 
Such « system would be relativoly single and tucnpengive, and vould 
be deneniable because of cur very oxteasive experience cover a 
period cf years with this type of detection. breover, tuls step 
woull climinste tne fallout ism. 


Second, comfuct wore uilerowurd tects as qgiickly as possible 
ami in divarue goosraphical ané ooological cuvircimuts to soak 
solid information on idontificatiaa and detection of uxler rom 
maclecr explocicas. Fron thio informtion we could dewrciine wetivr 
& eysvus could be desig in Vhich w would heve sulficiast cocfi- 
Geace to negotiate for a camplete test cossatica. 


Talis progua cf agerisatation could be a joint cffort by tue 
partics to the treaty, or could bo come by the parties individually 
wits iaterusaticunl inspection and vith all date developad beinc 
shareé auon, the participating nantions. 


Olmeerely yours, '; *\ 
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Mon Jan 19 6 PM per JAMcCone 
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x23 converte 3 suitable pansl of experts to consicer this question in 


he linhs of the relovact technical factors. I believe it would te use- 


ful if such a croup, in the course of thelr considerations, could lock 
énto the feasitility of corésccting fully instrasented outer space 
nuclear tests, bots on the part of the Soviet Union and ourselves, 
within the next tvo four-year periods, the firmmess of the inforzatica 
presently available on waicn to base a high altitade detection systen, 
and the possible iplicetions for United States security of a decision 
to onlt evccific wrovislens for high altitude detection frea a cuclear 
test tan asrocuens for an initial period. 


With warsest persomai recards, 


“oot @ineerely, 


/S/ CUBISTIAN A. HERTEX 


Under Secretary 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
OPERATIONS 
COORDINATING 
BOARD 1/26/59 
MR. GRAY 


Attached are the pertinent papers 
and a bviefing memorandum covering 
therm for use at the meeting of the 
principals Monday, January 26, at 2 p.m., 
in Mr. Herter'’s office 


It is my understanding that the 
State Department will not have a paper 
to discuss, but will use Mr. Herter's 
reply to Mr. Killian as the basis of its 
discussion of how to handle the Report 
of the Panel on Seismic Improvement. 
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OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 
WASHINGTON 25. 0. Cc. 


Jamary 26, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. GRAY 


Surmmarized below are the views of those agencies which have 
commented on the Report o. the Pane! on Seismic Improvement 


1. State (Mr. Herter) 
a. Publish substance of the Report as soon as possibic. 


b. Aleo inform Soviets in Ceneva in order to overcome 


suspicion aroused by presentation of seismic data from 
Hardtack I. 


c. Ask AFOAT-~1 to make an quantitative analysis of 
the effect on the capabilities of the Geneva System if the 
suggested improvements listed in the Report were implemented. 


d. Conduct underground explosions, jointly with the 


Russians or, unilaterally, if they refuse, to learn more about 
detection of underground explositions. 


—_— 
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a. Acceptatreaty covering cessation of only such under- 
ground tests identifiable by the Geneva System (20KT) without 
requiring an unworkable number of on-site inv estigations. 


~Se3e3sS 


b. Suspension threshold could be lowered (1) if the USSR 
accepts in a treaty a detection system better than the Geneva 
System and (2) when improvements in the system resulting 


from a vigorous development program are installed and opera- 
ting. 
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3. AEC (Mr. McCone) 





a. Geneva System is inadequate. 


b. Scientists differ as to effect of Panel's suggested 
improvements. Further experimentation requvired to establish 


the facts. 


c. Unless threshold is very high, no system can be relied 
upon to detect underground tests of a specific yield. 


d. U.S. should propose to the Russians now a treaty 
limited to a suspension of atmospheric tests and a detection 
system covering such tests. 


e. Underground tests should be conducted to obtain informa- 
tion needed to develop a detection system in which all could have 


confidence. 


4. USIA (Mr. George Allen) 





a. Do not publish Report now because of possibility of 
confusing the public. 


b. There is insufficient scientific basis for negotiating a 
cessation of underground tests. 


c. Propose to the Russians now a cessation of only above- 
ground tests. When research is more complete, proceed with 
systern to enforce cessation of all tests. 


Attached is a summary of a speech made by Senator Humphrey 
in the Senate on January 20 (pgs. 5-6 of State Department Summary). 


“Brora tt 


Attachments: 


Memo from Dr. Killian, 1/19/59. 
State Dept. Summary, 1/20/59. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHING TON 28. ©. C. 


January 19, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR The Honorable Christian A. Herter 
The Honorable Donald A. Quarles 
The Honorable John A. McCone 
The Honorable Allen W. Dulles 
The Honorable Gordon Gray + 
The Honorable George Allen 


ry J 


I arm forwarding for your information the attached comments 
on the first report of the Panel on Seismic Improvement, dated 
7 January 1959. As you know, the comments were prepared in 
response to a request in my letter dated 12 January 1959 transmitting 
copies of the Panel report. I believe that these comments, together 
with those I received from you, will provide a useful basis for any 
fulure discussion we may have on this report. 


Since the report in question must be considered as privileged 
information, I would suggest that the attached comments be handled 
on a limited distribution basis. 


ct? rate 


Encls. 


GonER TAL 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
W/TSHIMGTON 


Jamary 16, 1959 
fareiei@iarht & 
Pera AL 


Dorr Jina 


The firat Report of the Panal on Seleric Inprovenemt, trans- 
mitted vith your momwranta of January 12, is most encouraging. 
We wich to entores thair continned atwly of thie problea, 


It ie port important that thare bs prepured as noon as 


possible a rergion of the report suitable for tranerission to 
the Serict Dalorcstion in Geneva and to the Arariecan public, 

As you kerr, the Sovicts are very suspicious of our motives in 
SebLing We aciante data froa Bardtack IT, 


Moreover, world 
pablic opiaion bra tonded to view this move by the 0.3, as an 


incientioa that we are arrions to forestall the successful 

oomalivsion of an acracicnt on nuclear testing. By giving the 
Soviet Golacation these sreliuinary findings we may be able in 

+ , @ome woRes=te to convince thaa of the sincerity of our concern 


above the peeblam of underground detection and of our positive 
efforta to find solutiona, 


I underoteand thet the four approachos avgsested by the penel 


ero virier further eteiy ard that the eralustion of their effective~- 
men arproesed in the repart is tantative, 


Pending the results 
of thie study it would be rost useful far our tactical planning 


to bave @ qeeantiteative analysis of the effect of these four 


approschses om the capabilities of the Ganovs system, as sucperted 
in your morcorandus, 


Ve dbarefore urge that APO*T-1 be requested 
to uniortake @uch an analysis, 


It is further urged that ony 
possible resesrch on the applicability of these four teabniques 


be ccrried out by the appropriate agencies as rapidly as is 
feasible. 


I aa avare of the serious concerp exprasaed by many acientists, 
and reflected in the Panel Roport, that tha data areilable froa 


Rainier end Daritack I] constitute a seraraly liwited sample of 
poesible miclear test conditions, 


Serioc:a consideration should 


Dr. Jemee BR. Eillian, Jr., 


fiyenial Aceistant to the President, 
The White Rouse, 
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o 
therefore be given to carrying out further underground explosions, 
both EE and nuclear, for the purpose of improving our kmovledge 
in this field, Our estirate is that such a crogram aimed at 
providing a sounder basis for the detection system to be sgread 
upon by our negotiators in Geneva would probably be accertable 
to intermtional public opinion if we offered to carry it out 
jointly with the USSR and under international observation. Any 
Soviet objection that such @ proposed program was merely a means 
for furthering our own weapons developnent program could be 
countered by proposing tliat they supply tre nuclear devices for 
use in underground detonations, Furthermore, I believe the 
necessity for such a program is sufficier.tly important that, if 


the Soviet Union will not agree to varticipate, the United Stetes 
should be prepared to proceed «lone, 


With warmest personal regards, 


Most sincerely, 


CL. 


Under Secretary 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
wABMING TON 


JAN 16 1959 { a 


MEMORANDUM FOR DR. J. R. KILLIAN 


SUBJECT: First Report of the Panel on Seismic Lnprovement 


In Secretary Quarles' absence | am replying to your 
memorandum on the above subject addressed to hirn on 
January 12, 1959, in which you requested his comments on the 
subject of the report. Inasmuch ae the report is strictly tech- 
nical in nature, prepared by recognized experts in the field, 1 
feel it would be somewhat presumptuous on my part to comment 
on the technical feasibility of the several measures suggested 
for improving the capabilities of the Geneva System. I agree 
that an @ppropriate next step would be the preparation of a 
quantitative analysis of the effect of these measures and am 
prepared to have AFOAT-1 make such an analysis if you so 


desire. 


| believe it worthwhile to note that the estimated 
effectiveness of the several improvements proposed by the 
panel is based largely on theoretical considerations and may be 
subject at this tirne to the sarne faults as the initial estimates 
of capabilities of the Geneva system. 1 am concerned as to the 
possibility that under the pressures generated by the present 
Geneva negotiations we may be induced to make commitments 
or to place unjustified reliance on prospective improvements 
based on inadequate data. Even if the improvements are sub- 
sequently determined to be effective to the degree they ma, now 
be estimated, they may be found politically or econornically 
impractical to apply. Thus, it seems most important to me that 
the United States must not accept an inadequate system on the 
assumption that future improvernents will make it adequate, 
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it is quite certain that vigorous research in seisrnology 
“ill produce important improvements; however, I believe it 
sould be very unwise to postulate any specific degree of 
improvernent either in tirme or as to quality as a basis for com- 
tinitting ourselves to an expanded system calling for a definite 


level of detection and identification. For that reason it is my 


view that the following principles which have been previously 
supported by the Departrnent of Defense should govern our 


negotiations as regards the suspension of underground teste: 


(a) The treaty should provide only for the cessation of 
nuch underground tests as we believe to be identifiable by the 
Geneva System (on the order of 20 KT) without requiring an 

nable or unworkable nurnber of on-site investigations. 
Obviously, if the USSR can be induced to accept a better 


syatern as an element of the treaty, the thresehold would be 
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lowered to accord with our best estimate of the system's capa- a 
bilities. CF ons 
+ - 
°c 
(>) The Control Cornmmission should be charged with the - - 
conduct of a vigorous development program to improve the 7 
systern and the suspension threshold should be progressively 4 5 
lowered as the improvements are installed and in operation. no 
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Ss TO FOLLOW THE LIN® WHICE WE HAVE BEEN TAKING FOR THE PAST 

W THREE WEEKS THAT CONTROL ISSUES SHOULD BE DISCUSSED BEFORE THE 

G QUESTION OF CURATICN. I BELIEVE THAT IT WILL BE EASIER TO KEEP 

.P THE _FOCUS Ct! CCNTROLS If WE TABLE THE ARTICLE. THERE 1S AN IM€- 

S DIATE LINK EACK TO CCYTROLS SINCE TSARAPKIN HAS PROMISED THE , 

' ‘TST OF ITEMS CN WEICH THE SOVIETS WILL WANT UNANIMITY IN THE 

tO ( "RCL CO™MISS1iC’ (TH‘7 IS, VETO) AS SOON AS WE TABLE A DURA- 
TION ARTICL®. 4°0 TAELISG OF THE ARTICLE DCES NOT ROB US OF 
ANY OF LES a&SC.2° 02S w= SAVE BEEN USING THAT THE CONTROL ORG 
SHOUID IN ANY ' £2 D°SCUSSED FIRST. THESE ARGUMENTS WOULD 

UR BE H' "Dre TO Us {LCT I“VAGLY if WE DO NOT TABLE AND ARE N TO 

DAILY J. "URS GF STALLE AND OF OBSTRUCTION. TOO MUCH DELAY 
MAY WELI © .USE TSADAPKIS TO REFUSE TO TALK CONTROLS. 


I HAVE NES ASS 0 'C2 A CHANCE IN THE DURATION ARTICLE WHICH : 

WOULD BAS = Sco? CP VETHDRAWAL UPON A COMMISSION FINDING, 

SUCH AS Til wh “SCARS IN THE LAST PARA OF NUSUP 150. 

I HAVE THCU nh AULA RTICLE, WHLCH WOULD REMOVE THE 

TARCET OF 2 OY 06 -ST-YLA' LATT RAL "WITHDRAWAL, MIGHT BE EVEN 1s 

MORE DIFi'! | -_ oo \TER-AGENCY FEELINGS AND THE CON- ; 

GRESS, Th" S20 Gi SPLICIT PATHER THAN EXPLICIT RIGHT ' 

OF WITHDR wAL Wilt! L NAV SUPPCRIED THE UK IN ASKING FOR. 

FOSTER -° 3 YCU At Ue COLY CYES WHO CAN JUDGE WHETHER SUCH A 

CHANG! @ PALY (UG (i A COMMESSION FINDING, WOULD BE EITHER 
PTATTICNSS Lf SUCH A CHANGE WERE POSSIBLE, IT WOULD, 

I hiNE, MART Glf FOSTTICN CN DURATION PUBLICLY UNASSAILABLE 

‘D LEAVE US iN 4 PCSLTICN WHERE Ti: SOVIETS COULD NOT POSSIBLY 


I Mave "OT TALMUD Co SUCH AN ARTICLE WITH THC BRIT BECAUSE I i 
"C > ‘TORSSARY DIFFICULTIES FOR YOU, BUT 7 
THEY, TAM SURE. “LCLD DL DELIGHTED. AND I SHOULD SAY THAT 
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WHETHER O72 NOT 0° =o SLY CHANCE 1M THE DURATION ARTICLE 

= ¢ ORMSBY-CO Foie | as “OLY THAT We SHOULD TABLE IT IMMEDI- 

ce ATELY Sts. is > Ost CONVINCED THAN i AM THAT THIS 1S 
3 THe BETTI WAT ) "S DISCUSSIONS WHERE WE WANT THEM, .4 

~~ ——— — ' 

“3 ' 

. | DO NOT CHINE IM GONSIPSRING THIS LAST SUGGESTION OF A CHANGE *3] 

s 3 ~~ TS SS 


JAN 2 . 189 
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YOU SHOULD BE TOO MUCH INFLUENCED BY THE POSSIBILITY THAT THE ¢.;: 
SOVIETS MICH? BREAK If WE TABLE OUR PRESENT DURATION CLA ° 
THER: IS. Ci CO.8S:.. ALWAYS Ti CHANCE THAT THEY MIGHT BE LOOK- 
ING FOR A Pr*-rX: A*D MICHT TAKE THIS AS AN OPPORT: ITY. AND 

IN ADDITiC’ 70 tit F-CE\- SOV COVI'S STAi=xeNi, THE RUSSIANS HERE 
HAVE BEEN 
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CALCULATED TO GIVE US THE IDEA THAT THEY MaY SE *’ 
THINKING OF wINDING UP THE CONF. SUT MY PERSONAL fu 
ASSESSMENT REALLY 1S THaT THEY PROBABLY WILL NOT 
BREAK IN THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. MY GUESS IS THaT 
we WILL HAVE A FEW MORE' AEEKS TO GO ANYWAY, AND | AM 
CON ENT THAT wo CAN KEE? THE FOCUS ON THE ISSUES OF 
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| Departvent appreciates considerations outlined waa 230. and vSdel § 
| belief that we may mow or goon be more vulnerable if we do not table ‘Gara 


tion article than if we do, in view fact that our present position is fs 
cord and toat we are open to charges of stalling and uwwilling 
» @'e@* 


sorition. Accordingly USDel may, in its discretion, 


tatlic further articles, inc. sdinge duration, in accordance poorsews — : 


texts if Lolel, in lichs crarcing negotiating situation, continues feel. 














ne . 
tewee Sov.lets to shift dliecussion to other issues now that their feet are te the oi 
‘OF -@ 
Owe 
fire on cortrols as indicates SUPNU 232. Department believes other,artic] ‘ 
do not involve any sajor issses and that peaceful uses article in its. 
".® 
present form would te hara for Soviets to attack as providing way for + 
covert evasion weapons test srohnibition. 
Paracrach 2 of duration article as authorised NUSUP 172 should be 
averded ty sutstitutine “finds for *sonsiders*. 
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Lepartvent te.leves t™st/S@ cvatling duration article USDel should refuse to 


Ps -+* : > 
te drawn into 
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and should make following points nme 


srstantive ciscuss.on this question 
+! d« 






ae 
l. we expect Soviets Zaaese clive us (pronised lis? issues on whien they would 9E . 
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spolied (as reported SUPNU 207). 


4 ; 


2. Reiterate (alone lines Lesarteent January 24 statement) that control | 


ter of curation is «ey question and that if effective controls can te Fa 


azrees t* 6ufat.con pre can te feadcisy So. Ved. 
> 7? « ° - * . _ br ’ ‘+ “ae 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FREE WORLD AND THE COMMUNIST 
BLOC OF GROWING NUCLEAR CAPABILITIES 
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involvement amd there is considerable 
support for UN intervention to observe, 
control, and police areas in which there 
is a threat to the peace. (Paras. 13-14, 
22-24) 

4. Most non-Communist governments 
display similar attitudes of caution and 
concern over the nuclear situation. In 
Asia and the Middle East the nuclear sit- 
wation continues to reinforce neutralist 
sentiments which derive from cultural 
and other factors. The Western Euro- 
pean governments are highly sensitive to 
popular pressures for measures to reduce 
the dangers of war, and they consider it 
necessary, and even desirable to explore 
possibilities for negotiations with the 
USSR. (Paras. 35, 38-10) 


5. Nevertheless, Soviet pressures and 
advances in weapons technology have 
not caused these governments, and 
Others in the Free World depending on 
the US deterrent, to alter their posture 
or alignment. Many governments, in- 
cluding those of the NATO powers, are 
able to lead the public to accept the prop- 
usition that participation in an alliance 
whose strategy rests on the maintenance 
of a nuclear deterrent is the best guar- 
antee of security. (Paras. 32-33) 


6. The rapid pace of technological devel- 
opment will create serious problems for 
the US and the world. There may be 
doubts as to who has the lead in modern 
weapons, and it may become increasingly 
difficult to convince the peoples and gov- 
erniments of Western Europe — and other 
parts of the world — that the deterrent 
is in fact effective. Fears of a surprise 
or “pre-emptive” Soviet attack may grow 
In those nations which depend upon the 


US for protection, fears may also increase 
as to whether the US remains willing to 
risk general nuclear war in order to de- 
fend their vital interests. In view of 
the foregoing, certain nations might 
lean toward neutralism in an effort to 
gain security through accommodation. 
(Paras. 50-52) 


7. A period of rapid change in weapons 
development and of uncertainty as to the 
relative balance of military power could 
put an increasing premium on striking 
the first blow. As the time period re- 
quired for preparation of a devastating 
attack diminishes, the problem of in- 
terpreting the intent of the other side 
— particularly during periods of crisis 
when precautionary military activities 
had been initiated by both sides — will 
become even more critical. The relative- 
ly greater certainty of retaliation result- 
ing from the development of mobile mis- 
sile systems or hardened sites would 
strengthen the operation of the deter- 
rent on either side. Even so, either side 
might decide that the deterrent effect of 
the other sice’s strength or posture was 
outweighed by the necessity to launch 
the first strike as the best hope for sur- 
vival.’ (Paras. 53-54) 


8. Barring an effective disarmament 
agreement, there will probably be a grad- 
ual spread of nuclear capabilities to some 
additional countries. Nevertheless, we 
do not foresee any early lessening of the 
present strong political and psychological 
restraints on their use. (Paras. 48, 57) 





‘For reservations of the Assistant Chief ef Staff 

for Intelligence, Department of the Army. and 
the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for In- 
telligence, Department of the Navy, recarding 
this conchusson, see fuetnote to paragraph 54. 
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DISCUSSION 


|. INTRODUCTION 


9. The destructive power of nuclear weapons 
has long been in the public consciousness. 
However, the advances in delivery capability 
represented by the satellites and by the mis- 
sile test programs appear to the world as re- 
flecting a new dimension in the threat. The 
opinion is widely held that the time is near 
at hand when hasty action, perhaps as a re- 
sult of a faulty estimate of the intentions of 
the opposing side, can unleash a devastating 
attack with high-yield weapons delivered by 
ballistic missiles. The world was not prepared 
for Sputnik and the compound reaction of 
admiration, shock. and apprehension was pro- 
found. The reassessment of national! policies 
touched off by this evidence of Soviet tech- 
nological capability is still in progress 


10. However, with over a year’s perspective 
since Sputnik it can be said that no great 
and sudden changes in attitudes or policies 
have as yet occurred as a result of the recent 
demonstrations of growing nuclear capabili- 
ties. In fact. the evidence available indicates 
that peoples and governments are becoming 
more steady in their reactions to technologi- 
cal advances in the nuclear weapons field. In 
general, there appears to be a greater degree 
f fatalism and a greater realization that 
there are no quick and easy solutions, and 
that it is necessary to work within the con- 
text of familiar institutions and methods for 
an easing of the nuclear threat 


01 


ll. POPULAR REACTIONS AND ATTITUDES 
A. The Non-Communist World 


11. There is considerable unanimity in world 
opinion on several general propositions with 
respect to the implications of growing nuclear 
capabilities. For example, the popular belief 
in the non-Communist world is that the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons involves some degree 
of risk to the human race; the general as- 
sumption around the world now is that large- 
scale hostilities between the two great pow- 


ers would almost certainly mean nuclear war; 
and practically all people believe that a gen- 
eral nuclear war would be a disaster to man- 
kind. Despite this unanimity on certain gen- 
eral propositions, the revulsion against nu- 
clear weapons is not a dynamic force of even 
strength throughout the world and there are 
widely differing views as between regions and 
even within many individual countries with 
respect to the measures necessary or possible 
to deal with the problems of the nuclear age. 


12. Broadly speaking, however, it is possible 
to distinguish between two major trends in 
popular attitudes toward nuclear weapons. 
In the Western world and in a few nations 
in Asia the dominant trend is toward reluctant 
acceptance of the fact that nuclear weapons 
are necessary for the common defense. In 
much of Asia and the Middle East the dom- 
inant trend among those who hold any 
opinions on nuclear weapons is to emphasize 
the dangers inherent in their existence and 
to press for their control or outlawing with- 
out particular regard to the complicated 
problems of Free World defense and security. 


13. In Western Europe and the Americas 
there continues to be some opposition to the 
testing of nuclear weapons on the ground that 
it constitutes a danger to human life. Never- 
theless, this concern has not produced wide- 
spread and strong pressures for an immediate 
and unconditional ban on tests. This may 
be due in part to apathy, but it also reflects 
a tairly widespread acceptance among in- 
formed people of the view that some risks in 
testing are essential to Western defense and 
of the proposition that a permanent test ban 
should be made effective by measures of in- 
spection and control. 


14. Attitudes towards other aspects of the nu- 
clear weapons control problem follow a sim- 
ilar pattern in the West. There is great in- 
terest in disarmament, including propositions 
for “nuclear free zones” and disengagement 
schemes. There is hope that sincere and pro- 
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quently more inclined to accept the seemingly 
reasonable Soviet proposals than those of the 


West. 


22 India and Japan remain exceptional cases 
in Asia in the depth of popular concern over 
the nuclear situation While the masses 
in India have only the vaguest notion of nu- 
clear matters, Nehru’s warnings have made 
some impression. The Japanese, the only peo- 
pie to have experienced a nuclear attack, have 
developed what amounts to a national phobia 
regarding the use or testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. In Japan no one can escape the deluge 
of comment and exhortation on the subject, 
at times imcluding caily radio bulletins on 
the fallout-count. Opposition to testing is 
vocal and insistent in both countries and there 
is relatively little concern, except in limited 
circles in Japan, that a test ban or other con- 
trols be backed with adequate safeguards. 
Neither the Indian nor the Japanese public 
want their countries to have anything to do 
with nuclear weapons, although there may be 
a softening in the Japanese attitude in the 
future as Japan develops a potential to pro- 
duce its own Weapons, or if there are indica- 
tions that Communist China possesses nu- 
clear weapons. The peoples of both nations 
would view the use of nuclear weapons in 
almost any circumstances as an unmitigated 
disaster. 


23. Nevertheless, even in India and Japan. 
the public has become a bit more discerning 
in its evaluation of Bioc propaganda on nu- 
clear issues over the past year. Soviet ad- 
vances in weapons technology have had a 
sobering effect, and the more truculent tone 
of Soviet and Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda —some of it directed at these two 
countrics — has reminded Japan, and to some 
extent India, that their security is bound up 
with the fate of the non-Communist world 
and with the US deterrent. At the same time 
there is evidence that the press and informed 
circles recognize that Soviet propaganda on 
test bans and disarmament does not always 
correspond to Soviet actions. There was a 
strong reaction in both countries to the 
USSR's resumption of tests in 1958. The 
Times of India stated that the USSR prefers 


“paper agreenent and declarations unsup- 
ported by actualities” and complained that 
Khrushchev is more interested in striking at- 
tractive poses than in getting on with the dif- 
ficult task of genuine disarmament. How- 
ever, these trencs toward a more discerning 
view of the Soviet position have not resulted 
in greater support for the Western position; 
the US and West are still criticized for what 
is generally believed to be excessive rigidity 
and caution in insisting on inspection and 
controls. 


24. In all regions of the non-Communist 
world. the fears with respect to the nuclear 
Situation show most clearly during periods 
of high tension and crises. There is gener- 
ally very little confidence that any but the 
smallest wars would be fought without nu- 
clear weapons and little faith that such wars 
could be contained. Strong pressures are 
exerted against any nation moving unilater- 
ally in a local situation where its actions 
could eventually involve other friends or al- 
lies. There is considerable support for UN 
intervent.on to observe, control, and police 
areas in which there is a threat to the peace. 


25. In popular thinking about local wars lit- 
tle attention has been given to the possible 
implications of small (under one KT) nu- 
clear weapons. The prevailing view appears 
to be that there is little difference between 
large and smal] weapons in terms of the dif- 
ficulties involved in limiting the conflict or 
in the nmondesirability of their use. The 
public is generally not impressed by distinc- 
tions between “clean” and “dirty” weapons. 


26. Not all believe that small wars involving 
nuclear weapons would lead inevitably to big 
wars. There is. for example, a small but 
vocal group in the UK which has advanced 
the thesis that the balance of nuclear power 
among the great powers would serve to en- 
force caution in any local conflict involving 
great power interests, whether or not nuclear 
weapons were used. According to this theory, 
both sides would appreciate that the costs of 
total satisfaction in the local conflict might 
be the progressive raising of the ante to the 
general war level. Given this appreciation, 
there would follow a tacit understanding to 
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strategy of deterrence and the piling up of 
rmaments can have ony one end — nuclear 


holocaus A small group in the UK which 
helds such views has been actively promot- 
inc an old ideal, pacifism, updated for the 
nuclear age. This group advocates the uni- 
tera] rapping of all Western nuclear 
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i! EFFECTS ON GOVERNMENT POLICIES 
A. The Non-Communist World 


30. The development of nuclear capabilities 
has exerted a pervasive influence on the for- 
eign policies of practicaliy all nations; on 
some nations the influence has been profound. 
Even those governments in areas far rernoved 
irom the likely centers of possible nuclear 
conflict are sensitive to the dangers and pcs- 
sible world-wide consequences of nuclear war 
The existence of nuclear weapons and the 
pressure of public opinion have served to make 
most governments more cautious in the de- 
fense of national interests; the dangers of nu- 
crear war have given spur to efforts to nego- 
tiate various agreements with the Bloc to re- 
duce tensions and the dangers of war; and nu- 
é weapons developments have brought 
forth important changes in defense policies 


‘lear 

th 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to isolate and 
weigh precisely the influence of the nuclear 
weapons Situation, even in the case of de- 
fense policy. National policies reflect the 
working of other important factors — the 
basic incompatibility of Communist and Free 
World objectives, the reduced power position 
of Western Europe as compared with the US 
and the USSR, the dependence of much of the 
non-Communist world on the US for strategic 
security, and the continuing search of the 
peoples and governments in the former c 
jomial areas for a solution to insecurity, 
want, and the problems of modernizing their 


} 
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To date European governments have su; 
ported the theory that allied forces must be 
prepared to maintain and use nuclear weap- 
ons a3 an essential support on which they 
Gepend in meeting Soviet pressures. Al 
though Norway and Denmark have declined 
to accept IRBM sites on their territories. th y 
have joined all the other NATO nations in 
aM@irming the strategic necessity for a nuclear 
Gefense system. In Italy agreements to in 
stall IRBMs were in process of completion 
when tne Fanfani government fell. In France 
negotiations towards this end were stalled by 
nationalist trends in French policy which 
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While generally able to lead public opinion 
on issues considered vital, European govern- 
ments find it necessary, and even desirable, to 
explore possibilities for negotiations with the 
USSR, to examine all Soviet proposals, and 
to choose carefully the propitious political 
moment ior amnmouncing the adoption of any 
policy which might be attacked as contrib- 


uting to an increase in international tensions. 


36. Moreover, the European governments 
themselves are extremely sensitive to the dan- 
gers oi war and are little inclined to support 
military actions, or otherwise to take a posi- 
tive position in situations which do not in- 
volve their vital interests. At the same time, 
they are more than ever concerned that their 
advice and counsel be heard by the US, so 
Will not be carried out unilat- 
erally having ultimate consequences for all 
ularly in France, there is a strong de- 
ta greater voice in Western policy. 


actions 


I 
‘~*~ 
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37. The Canadian Government also fully ac- 
cepts the implications of reliance on nuclear 
weapons and of alliance with the US. How- 
ever, Canada desires that the UN be given a 
le and increased capabilities as a 
mediator and policeman in local disputes, and 
that disarmament negotiations be pursued 
more vigorously. Canada has been particu- 
larly sensitive to unilateral UK actions during 
the Suez crisis and to US actions in the Tai- 


wan Straits 


greater f 


y 


3. It is particularly difficult to assess the 
impact of the nuclear weapo - situation on 
the Arab states of the Middle East and North 
Africa. While fear of involvement in nuclear 


var has been a factor in Arab attitudes to 
wards Western bases. especially in Morocco 
tt attitudes are primarily motivated by 


Arab nationalism and local political consid- 

Nasset may believe that a nuclear 
talermate exists which provides him greater 
opportunity to maneuver between East and 
West and greater latitude in subverting the 
Arab world. But he is probably also concerned 

rospect of the Middle East being 
irned into a nuclear battleground throuch 
miscalculation on his own part or by the West 
rthe USSR. Moreover, his initiative, or lack 
thereof, in most situations is almost certainly 
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influenced by a host of otver cozsidera- 
tions which outweigh thoughts about nuclear 
weapons 
39. Developments in nuclear capabilities over 
the past year served to convince the Indian 
Government even more of the basic wisdom 
of its neutralist foreign policy, which derives 
from historical, cultural, and religious fac- 
tors as well as from an obsession with the 
consequences of nuclear war. The people 
provice strong support for the official view 
that pacts and alliances increase tensions and 
only insures 
a greater catastrophy at some future time 
when heightened tensions and a fatal mis- 
calculation may result in general war. The 
government's concern that disarmament be 


tackled as a priority world problem has been 


intensified by the advent cf ICBMs. While 
recognizing that practical security problems 


re involved in the cisarmament issue. the 


that the nuclear armaments race 


= ‘ 
Indian Government exerts every effort to en- 
} °° _* *ce<t > : t. - 
courage both the US and USSR to makes ges. 
; 1s , } _ 
tures and concessions that mizht lead in time 


lie - .* 7, Ls 
to substantial cisarmament agreements 


he 
. 


40. The Japanese Government continues to 
rely on US deterrent power for security. De- 
velopments in Soviet nuclear capabilities have 
not weakened its determination to remain 


allied with the US. At the same time. the 
puilar revulsion to nuclhar Weapons 


r ; 
and awareness of Japan's vulnerability to nu 


‘ ~~ ’ 4 . , “* 
clear attack have impelled the government to 
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into Japan and seeks revision of the US-Japa 
nese Security Treaty to give Japan a veto over 
‘te operational use of US bases. We believe 
that the Japanese Government would consent 


to the use of US bases in Japan for the 
launching of air attacks, nuclear or otherwise, 
against targets on the mainland of Asia only 
if Japanese leaders were convinced that Japan 
iisell were directly threatened.’ 
For fuller treatment see NIE 41-58 Probable 
Developments in Japan's International Orienta- 
23 Dec ber i958 


B. The Sino-Soviet Bloc 


41. Soviet thinking and foreign and military 
policy have been strongly influenced by a 
growing appreciation of the power of nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet leaders have made 
strong efforts to build a substantial nuclear 
capability of their own, but they have con- 
tinued to maintain and strengthen a broad 
range of nonnuclear capabilities.’ 


42. They have also tried to reduce the mili- 
tary and political usefulness of US nuclear 
capabilities by attempting to make US over- 
seas bases untenable and by increasing the 
inhibitions attached to any use of nuclear 
weapons. Recognizing the world-wide fear of 
nuclear war, the USSR has sought to garb 
itself with slogans of “peace,” to adopt at- 
tractive and simplified positions on disarma- 
ment, and to emphasize the dangers that go 
with any association with the US defense 
effort. 


43. The development of nuclear weapons and 
heir potential for devastation in war prob- 
ably played a major role in the 1956 revision 
in Communist doctrine, which now holds that 
military conflict with the capitalist states 
is no longer “fatally inevitable.” This revi- 
sion Was part and parcel of a new emphasis 
on political means of struggle which became 
increasingiy evident after the death of Stalin 
a4. The USSR's activities in its struggle with 
the West continue to be manifest principally 
in the political and economic realms. The 
nage Of military strength resulting from 
Soviet advances is, however, an integral part 
of the setting in which the USSR pursues this 
struggle. Moscow evidently regards its real 
and presumed military strength as a signifi- 
cant asset in political warfare. Soviet lead- 
ers probably estimate that if they launched 
a general war at present, even with surprise 
nuclear attacks, the USSR would suffer unac- 
ceptable damage from US nuclear retaliation 
On the other hand, they are probably con- 
fident that their own nuclear capabilities, 
even though not as great as those of the US. 


‘For a fuller discussion of Soviet strategy see 
paragraphs 99-117 of NIE 11-4-58, “Main Trends 
in Soviet Capabilities and Policies, 1958-1963.” 
23 December 1958 
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have grown to th point where they constitute 
a powerful deterrent to the US. It is there- 
fore probable that in the Soviet view both 
sides are now militarily deterred from deliber- 

nutiating an all-out nuclear war or from 
reacting to any crisis in @ manner which 
would gravely risk such @ War, unless vital 
national interests at home or abroad were 
considered to be in jeopardy However, we 
believe the Soviet leaders do not exclude the 
possibility of nuclear war resulting from ac- 
cident or miscalculation 


ately 


43 While we believe that the Soviet leaders 
do not at present intend to pursue their ob- 
ectives by employing their own forces, they 
will rec gnize. particularly in consequence 
of the policies they are pursuing to compel 
a retraction of Western power by political 
means. that situations might arise in which 
the use of force would seem essential to one 
sede or the other. In such situations the 
ts would prefer to provice logistic and 
other support for local operations in which 
only non-Soviet forces participated directly 
Their objectives in such operations would be 
limited, and they would seek to avoid Girect 
Soviet involvement, to limit the geographic 
area of engagement. and to prevent the use 
of nuclear weapons by either side 


th 
> 
> 


46 Soviet planners probably consider, how- 
ever, that such limitations might be impossibie 
in some instances, and that encounters be 
tween their own and Western forces might re- 
sult. In this event, they would prefer to min- 
imize the amount of force employed in such 
situations in order to limit the scale of con 
flict and the degree of their own involvement 
as much as possible. For example, they would 
aimost certainly wish to avoid the use of nu- 
war weapons In deciding whether to em- 
ploy their own forces in any particular local 
situation the Soviets would have to balance 
ihe risk of provoking a train of counterac- 
tions, possibly leading to general war, against 
the stakes involved in the area of local conflict 
They probably believe that the West's military 
posture and doctrine rest increasingly upon 
the use of nuclear weapons, even in limited 
wars. But they probably also view their own 
nuclear deterrent capabilities as already hav- 
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ing raised the threshold at which the West 
would react in such a manner. Thus, they 
probably believe that the opportunities for 
pressures against Western positions and for 
blu have been enhanced. 


47. The Chinese Communist leaders were 
among the first to proclaim that Sputnik 
Shifted the strategic balance of power deci- 
sively in favor of the Bloc and they have been 
calling for a4 more assertive policy to exploit 
this alleged shift. Moreever, their propa- 
ganda line has been that a nuclear war would 
mean only the final defeat of capitalism 
Nevertheless, we believe that Chinese Commu- 
nist conduct in the Taiwan Straits situation 
is evidence that they are sensitive to the nu- 
clear power of the US. 


1V. PROBABLE TRENDS IN ATTITUDES 
AND POLICIES 


48. Barring an effective disarmament agree- 
ment, the people and governments of the 
world will almost certainly be confronted with 
a continued growth in nuclear weapons capa- 
bilities. Technologi al advances will bring a 
further diversificat: n of weapons types and 
sorme reduction in the costs of production of 
certain nuclear weapon systems. In this sit- 
uation there will probably be a gradual spread 
of nuclear capabilities to “fourth countrics.” 


49. The continuation of the nuclear arma- 
ments race and the development of nuclear 
capabilities by “fourth countries” will occa- 
sion fresh outbursts of concern throughout 
the world. There will almost certainly be, 
trom time to tune, renewed and vigorous de- 
mancs for a cessation of nuclear tests and 
for measures to control the deployment and 
use of nuclear weapons But the dominant 
trend in public attitudes will probably be 
one of apathy or resigned acceptance of the 
existence and development of nuclear capa- 
bilities In the main, peoples and govern- 
ments are conditioned to living with the 
threat inherent in the existence of modern 
nuclear weapons, and we believe that future 
developments in the nuclear weapons situa- 
tion are not likely to produce any sudden or 
marked changes in present attitudes or poli- 
cies over the next few years 
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heless. the development of nuclear 


on systems of imcTeasing Tange, accu- 


% apon . as 
racy. and sophistscation will continue to in- 


fuence strongly the conduct of foreign poli- 
cies There will probably be a tendency to 
caution, and if posstble to compromise, in dis- 
sutes which might involve the interests of 
the great powers amd precipitate nuclear 
war Neutralism may become increasingly 
attractive as a Means of escaping responsi- 
bility for and involvermemt in the great power 
strucele between the US and the Sino-Soviet 
Bb! “J ‘although the extent to which this will 
or will depend upon a number of contin- 


‘ * —* 


. «= 
gent developmen:s 


51. Developments in US policies and nuclear 
apabilittes will have great effects on the 
Z . 


wes of both those mations committed to 

ist ft . . 
r . « aby ’ ° 
the West nd the countries wrocn alread: 
ure neutralist. The entire non-Communist 


‘ . le €f an ha? 
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the US terrent is becoming less effective 
becaum of te hn “gicai a of r that Ls 

rmination to Star 1 be the exposed 
and threat i areas of the world is weak 
ening If members of the Western Alliance 


‘os believe that the US was using tech- 


n gical advance to reduce ifs military 
rest overseas it we , becor irmreas 
imi! LMicult convinee the pe pir $s and 
vernments of Western Europe and Asia 
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nterests. In this case. a further develop 
ment of the present tremd touard a hard lin 
mn Soviet policy leading to increased fears of 
the chances of general War might cause sor 
i? {the Western Alliance to weaken 
mmitments to t Alliance. Part 

iriy in those countries B@hich might have 
cevecloped a modest muclear deterrent of their 
own, there might be a disposition to flirt with 
the idea of neutrality Certain nations 


atou.c the periphery of the Bloc might lean 
oc in an effort to gain security 

through accommodation A belief in the 
West that the US had fallen behind could 
contribute to neutralist trends and greatly 
mplicate the problem of maintaining a 
him united front against Soviet probes and 


pressures 


52. If US technological advances and policies 
lead the Free World to remain confident that 
the US will defend local interests against So- 
viet aggression, Sovict efforts to exploit their 
own growing capabilities could have the op- 
posite effect. Soviet probes and pressures 
could continue, as in the past, to serve to con- 
vince the people of Western Europe that neu- 
tralism, unless supported by a formidable in- 
cigenous nuclear capability, offered no sur- 
cease from Soviet pressures nor a workable 
substitute for common defense. A similar re- 
action might develop in Japan, which has 
generally reacted stoutly to Russian threats 
Indian leaders at the national level are al- 
ready showing increasing concern over the 
external and internal Communist threat! 
They probably sec in recent criticism of their 
policies in the Communist press indications 
of less sympathetic and cordial state reia- 
tions. We believe that privately, at least 
they may adopt a less critical attituce 
toward Western defense measures and might 
show greater understanding for Western sus- 
pictons of Soviet behavior. Similar tenden- 
3S Will probably develop in the UAR if the 
USSR continues to countenance, if not ac- 
tively to support, serious subversive efforts in 
Syria and Iraq 


53. At the same time, the development of 
offensive and defensive weapon systems wil! 
comphcate the problem of assessing the rela- 
tive balance of military power and the effec. 
tiveness of deterrent forces at any given mo- 
ment. It is possible that one side or the other 
Will believe itself to possess a temporary and 
substantial military advantage when it does 
not. or will believe that it is substantially in- 
ferior when itis not. Such beliefs could have 
a profound influence on the conduct of na- 
tional policies and on the world situation 
The complexities of this situation and the 
many unknown factors involved will make for 
continuing and growing uncertainties 


54. A period of rapid change in weapons de- 
velopment and of uncertanty as to the rel- 
ative balance of military power could put an 
increasing premiurn on striking the first blow 
As the time period required for preparation 
of a devastating attack diminishes, the prob- 
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tem of interpreting the intent of the other sice 
— particularly during periods of crisis when 
precautionary military activities had been in- 
at ‘ated by beth sides — will become even more 
-eitical The relatively greater certainty of 
retali ation resulting from the development of 
mobile missile systems or hardened sites 
would strengthen the operation of the de- 
terrent on both sides. Even so, either side 
might decide that the deterrent effect of the 
other side's strength or posture was out- 
weighed by the necessity to launch the first 
strike as the best hope for survival.* 


. We are unable to reach any confident 

ements om the probable reactions of peo- 
ies and governments in the event general 
war between the US and the USSR appeared 
imminent. Under some contingencies, there 
would be no time for public opinion to 
operate, the actions of the governments 
would | depend on quick jucgments 


o —— 6S 


The Assistant Chief of Sta® for Intelligence, 
Department of the Army, anc the Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations for Intelligence, De- 
rement of the Navy, would prefer that this 
swragraph be deleted but Would accept its in- 
usion if the following language were added 
tn any case, we do not believe that the So- 
viet leaders are content with the sfctus quo 
either in the military or political field. They 
will almost certairly push ahead in their efforts 
to achieve a clear military : superiority over the 
US But despite further unproveme nt in Soviet 
capabilities over > the next five pears, we believe 
it unlikely that the USSR will become confident 
that it can attack the US without receiving un- 
acceptable damage in return. This judgment a 
suines the maintenance and improvement of US 
na the absence of an unfore 
nological breakthrough of “a- 
ilitary sigriAcance” 
The Director of Intelligence and Research, De- 
partment of State, would recommend inclusior 
{f this additional language in the body of the 
estimate Bithout qualification 


, 
4 
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36. In a situation of a more gradual buildup 
of tensions, Soviet threats might induce wide- 
Spread anxiety and consternation. Unless 
confidence in the ultimate effectiveness of 
the Western deterrent could be maintained. 
the USSR might be able to induce several of 
the less resolute governments in Western 
Europe, the Middle East, and Asia to proclaim 
their neutrality and to deny the US access to 
bases or military facilities in their territories. 
Fundamental changes in popular attitudes 
and official policies could come with little 
warning in the midst of a crisis situation. 
Such changes might also come about as a 
result of unexpected demonstrations of the 
effect of an important technological break- 
through. 


57. Although some additional nations will 
probably obtain nuclear weapons in one way 
or another, there will almost certainly con- 
tinue to be strong moral and political in- 
hibitions on their use. Indications are that 
the people of Western Europe would approve 
their use in the defense of vital interests, 
particularly to defend against local or gen- 
eral Communist attacks in the European 
area. But we believe that fears of the conse- 
quences of nuclear war are so deep and pro- 
found that no European government would 
actually accede to the use of nuclear weap- 
ons in local conflicts anywhere until efforts 
at a negotiated settlement had clearly failed 
or @ critical blow to Western security ap- 
peared imminent or had actually been struck 


58. It is possible, however, that development 
of extremely low-yield weapons might bring. 
in time, a substantial shift in public atti- 
tudes so that use of such weapons would be 
viewed as proper in local conflicts. But we 
Go not foresee an early lessening of the politi- 
cal and psychological restraints on the use 
of nuclear weapons 
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February 21, 1959. 


SECRET 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE 


ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 


I attach a copy of a message I have just received from fiarold Macmillan, 
Since he is now in Moscow, I am uncertain as to whether or not he expects 
an answer, particularly in view of the closing sentence of his message. 


” 
The message seers to be ambiguous. Mr. Macmillan epeake of his readi- 
nese to acce>t sormething less toan ‘perfect control.” Both Foster and I 
heve already indicated that we do not press for an elaboration of the 
mechanics of an inspectional system #0 that we could be sure that any 
nuclear explosion, no matter how e#mall ite size nor where exploded, 
could be detected, But we are insistent that such stations as are agreed 
upon be allowed to function without interference from the government in 
those territory the stations are set up. lb any agreement to which we 
would be a party, we Cannot countenance a veto either in the establishment 
of the detection system or in the carrying out of procedures and examina- 
tions authoriaed by the agreed plan. 


We have already agreed that the ceesation of teste need not be connected 
with any feature of disarmament, but we mast be quite clear that our 
arrangements must operate «o effectively that they give to each side the 
assurance that the inepections will be freely and honestly carried out and 
in accordance with the agreed plan. 


if you believe that we should send anything to Macmillan while he is still 
in Moscow, please let me know, 
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February 22, 1959 


SUSSESTCD LITTER FALM THE PRESIDENT a 


l agree with the points you aake in your aessage cf 
Februsry 20 sbout the Ltportance of the negotiaticas in Geneva L 


und the edventoces “hich would come to us froa a sound agreesent, As 
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point concerns se very auch. It reinforces the need to & \ 7 -_ 
continue tc press the VOM for a satisfactory agreement on | \y EE =o 
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interfere with the integrity of the collection end 
tronscaisccion of dats. Je must be sure that the voting pro- 
coduros ds not Legelize cbstruction of the operations of the - 
comirol system. 1 om sire that you will agree with me that on — 
these points we aust be absslutely fira, 

wur fers sbout your ereposel for setting an annual uoper . 
Lint on inspections is that 4t would get us Into negotiations 
cn musbers without acreetent on the basic elements of inspection 
end control. Further, there would be ever-increasing pressure 
OM US, CnC? we ecconted the upper linkits principle, to 90 
louwct ond lower until there would no longer be an acc2ptable 
levol cf ceterrence. Thorefeore, I believe we should contea- 
plite mo rtepostls of this type until and unless the iaportent 
points 1 heve duccribed ebove area satisfectorily settlod. 
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bre As Pepcrs, 


WASHLIUTaI. 
Pehruary 25, 1959 
SZCHET 
Dear Crries 


Mr. Selwyn Licyc bast asked me to give you tie inform- 
tion in the exclosed note on points which heave @ far arisen 
in tie discussions with the Soviet leaders on disaruanect, 
This pote does not cover the topics dealt with in the Price 
Minister's mossape of last night to tho Prosident of which I 


enclose «a Cony. 


Yours evar, 





/e/ sact 


(Hoad ) 


The Lonourahle 
bepartaunt of State 
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The Russians have responded to all suggestions about contral 


| 
. 
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views on it amd ear more about it, for it was an interesting prolilea, 


On surprise atteck, our exchanges have revealed mo changes in the 
Soviet position, They have argued pretty effectively against priority 
for a tectmical spproach in this field. T[hbrushchev's conclusion was 
tuat the positions af the teo sides were fer apart, amd perhaps a 
stert should be mode somewhere elee. At mo time has bo pressed for 
a remgption of the surprise atteck conference, 


we hed e long discussion om the best method of epproaching 
conerel ¢isarmament talks. Somewhet contrary to ocr expectations, 
the Russlens heave not in any way pressed that such talks should be 
held, mor hinted that they have new gonsral proposals to put forward. 


Thrushoher said he wee sceptical of the utility of the 62-msnber 
U., Dinarmament Comsittee or for thet matter of any other occu ttee 
that might be set wp. lo would be reaty to agree to setting @ « 
mub comcittee of that committees provided it was on « basis of parity. 
But he thouwht that to do #0 would be « waste of tine and a fraui 
public opinion, it would produce only « mar 
talks. le thought that the leads of Governments must set the ball 
rolling by agreeing om the principles which the experts could then 


wark out. 
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HERTER, CHRISTIAN A: Papers, 
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Khrushohev has indulged in a lot of general oni sweeping 
statements about bis readiness and even eamciety for total disarm- 
ment, remarking for instance that the Soviet Union was quite ready 
to give up armed forces altogether ani have only a cilitie for 
internal security provided everyone elses does likevise. Then 
everybody could control and inspect everybody else ar much as they 
liked. .@ has described the objective to be sought as that of 
discovering “a mitual interest in some systes of security witch 
would be to.the advantage of both sides". 


In fact there bas been mo real give on the Russian side at 
all, but Kbrustcher's epproech has been serious ani, fron his point 
of view, realistic. 


Toe use of outer apace for peaceful purposes has not so far been 
mentioned, 














February 28, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 


- 1eac -? 
February 25, 1959 - ¥:< 


Ww 


resent Dr. Killian 
General Goodpaster 


The President asked Dr. Killian to talk to Mr. Herter concerning 
our minimum position on inspection in connection with the negoti- 
ations on suspension of atomic testing now under way in Geneva. 
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SECRET 
2k) \ THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
/ H 2 j Washington 25, D.C. 
\ A 2- WAR 1953 
eee JCSM-71-59 
MEMORANDUM FOR SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Sudject: Surprise Attack Study Group (uv) 

7 
. | 1. Reference is made to a memorandun, dated 23 January 1959, 
by the Military Acvisor to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
. (ISA), sudject as above, which requested that the Joint Chiefs 
; of Staff evaluate anc submit comments on @ proposel by the 
: Secretary of State concerning the formation of an inter-govern- $ 

mental ad hoc group to prepare a studéy of the problems of ‘ : 
3 surprise attack and related cisarmament proposals. 2 
: 2. The recent Geneva Conference of Experts on Surprise + 

| ttack was suspended with recognition that revised terms of : " 

: reference were needed before the Conference could reconvene. .- 
- The State Department proposes that the U.S. approach on the °& 
surprise attack problem should be broacened to include arms = 8 
t control measures. The Joint Chiefs of Steff believe that U.S. eS 
e preparations for a new series of meetings require different t- 
terms of reference than those proposed by the Secretary of a 
: State. 


3. The national cecurity implications of the various arms 
control measures, thet could be considered in a new and less 
restricted conference on surprise attack, appear to demand, as 
a first step, e@ broad U.S. review of disarmament matters fror 
a wider viewpoint than that of surprise attack alone. Such a 
review would provide a basis for evaluating the surprise 
attack threat in terms of other threats to U.S. security, and 
for determining what effect the attainment of safeguards against 


Surprise attack would have upon the over-all U.S. defense posture, 


_* ; 
Distr: a oe 
Chairman, JCS (2) Director/Plans, AF 7 
DCSOPS MarCorps L/O0 ', 
Secy to CNO (JCS) J-5 ‘ 
(JCS 1731/299 - Approved es amended - 27 Feb 59) ivan 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
May 19, 1959, il AM 


Others present: Dr. Killian, Dr. Bacher, Dr. Baker 
Dr. Bethe, Dr. Bronk, Dr. Chance 
Dr. Fisk, Dr. Kistiakowsky, Dr. Land 
Dr. Piore, Dr. Purcell, Dr. Rabi 

Dr. Seaborg, Dr. Smith, Dr. Weiss 
Dr. Wiesner, Dr. Dryden, Dr. Hill 
Dr. Scoville, Dr. Waterman, Dr. York 
Mr. Beckler, Major Eisenhower 
General Goodpaster 





red 
The President welcomed the group. Dr. Killian asked if he had any 
points he wantec to bring to the attention of the group, which had not 
met with him for some months. The President said he didnot. He 


hoped they would continue their study of means of simplifying and mak- o 
ing more effective the control of governmental research activities, .. 
and eliminating duplication. He referred to a troublesome amendment a9 
by Senator Russell to the Military Construction Bill, under which 79 
Congress would authorize on an annual basis programs for specific = > 
aircraft and missiles. Dr. Killian mentioned that the Congress is 7 un 
doing this in relation to the space program, andthe result is to delay 
these programs considerably. Dr. Dryden confirmed this. of 
_ & 
Dr. Killian said the group had two matters they wanted to bring to the ° o 
President's attention. As to the first, they were impressed by the " 
great and growing complexity of our military technology, by the reduc- - Y 
tion in the time scale, both of possible conflict and of weapons develop - ° c 
ment, by the rapid obsolescence of weapons types, and by the over- S a 
lapping of different systems. All this seems to mean an increase in 7 4 
the cost of weapons, and a lack of stability in military relations bet ween & 5 


nations. On the point of obsolescence, the President commented that 
once we have an effective standardized item, we should proceed by 
gradually replacing it, but not by scrapping such items as soon as an 
improved type of item is available. Dr. Killian agreed with this 
philosophy. He added that dispersal programs, quickened response 
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and improved alarm and alert systems add to the same tendency. The 
group was much impressed with this point and wanted to propose to the 
President that they think the United States should tackle the arms con- 
trol problem anew. From the standpoint of the group, what they want 

is a systematic and rigorous feeding in of technical factors involved in 
arms control. The Presiden asked if Dr. Killian felt that any addi- 
tional charter or directive from him was needed to carry this out, 
expressing agreement with the principle. He added that, just as 
military men succeed as they work themselves out of a job, the scientists 
should be working themse.ves out of the job of devoting their talents to 


military weapons systems. 


At Dr. Killian's request, Dr. Land carried forward the discussion of 

the subject. He said first that he was grateful for the President's support 
of scientific activity since the group first met with him about a year and 
ahalfago. The whole attitude of the country has been turned around in 
the few months, and the President's personal part in this has been the 


decisive factor. 


{At this point a note was brought in which the President read aloud to the 
group, indicating that Admiral Strauss' nomination had been reported 
favorably out of committee by a margin of one vote; there was no gen- 
erally shared reaction from the scientists.) 


Dr. Land went on to say that the problem is, while using science for 
military ends, also to recognize in a practical way the obligation of 
science to bring about abundance, well-being, a better life, etc. He 
therefore asks whether something could be done to dramatize scientific 
efforts in behalf of arms control. He said that if scientists talk to our 
military people about arms control, they are immediately suspect 

as being soft or indifferent to security -- even if they are the very 
scientists who have made great contributions to military technology. 
There is every reason why the United States should take initiative on 
arms control, and scientists should be permitted to contribute all ideas 
they can -- as to how to control armaments and make a better life for 
everyone. His specific request is for the President to work with the 
scientists to advance and foster arms control. The President said 

that if the scientists can help to show concrete ways to make progress 

on arms control, he will be most grateful and glad to join in the process. 
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Dr. Wiesner next spoke, pointing out that this is a very large problem, 
some aspects of which caused him great concern while he was at 
Geneva. Our national effort in such fields as the disarmament field 
seems to be characterized by too slow decisions, too many conflicting 
objectives, and inadequate management and study of the problem. He 
is convinced that arms control needs study in detail. For example, 
he felt that U. S. policy makers prior to the U. S. commitment last 
year to suspend testing were woefully uninformed on the problem, at 
least in respect to any degree of detail. He said the inevitable con- 
sequence is overconservatism in negotiation. He said there is no 
continuing development of technical background and studies for dis- 
armament. Accordingly, our group went to Geneva with quite inadequate 
technical and political preparation. He felt that until we have such 
tudies we cannot go into this subject seriously. 





The President recalled that beginning three or four years ago he had 

the idea of stopping atmospheric tests. He encountered enormous re- 
sistance and found very little support initially. The lesson is that 

the great task is to bring thinking along, since in a dermocracy public 
opinion weighs so heavily. He did not think that we need big bodies 
studying these questions. Rather the need is for a few basic, good 
ideas. He thought that a small sub-committee may usefully be set up 

to develop the tec hnical basis for disarmament. Dr. Killian commented 
that this effort would tie in very closely with the terms of reference sub- 
mitted to the President by Mr. Herter in relation to the whole question 


7 


of disarmament. 


Dr. Killian said the second iter the group had in mind to discuss with 
the President had been the subject of a study of a panel under Dr. Bronk. 
The idea is one of greatly enlarged imernational exchange of scientific 
information. Dr. Bronk said that the scientists think they are especially 
well positioned to build international understanding. He thought that they 


could contribute to a better understanding of the U. S. by foreign 


countries as a country devoted to freedom and well-being of its people. 
As an example, he suggested exploring the possibility of encouraging 
young people to give several years of their lives to service abroad in 
technical and scientific fields, inc luding the teaching of science and 
technical subjects. He thought there is need for an overhauling of the 
concept of exchange of Scientific information between the United States 
and countries abroad. For example, he thought the "quid pro quo 
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principle applying to the exchange of people is too restrictive to guide 
the exchange of scientific information. 


The President said he certainly agreed in principle but would ask how 
the group considered that thinking should be organized on this matter 
SO as to get qualified people working on it. In other words, what is 
the next step. That is what he would like to hear. 


Dr. Rabi, at Dr. Killian’s request, reported that he had visited in 
Russia for six days. He had been well received and relationships were 
excellent. He said he had visited a large nuclear accelerator at Dubna (7) 
of about one-half mile diameter. This is being run as an international 
laboratory with personnel from many of the satellite nations working 
together as ateam. He thought that perhaps the United States is failing 
to use sorne of its facilities in a way that would promote better inter- 
national relations. What he had in mind was the possibility of making 
the Brookhaven Laboratory or the Lawrence Laboratory a "Pan- 
American" facility. He said that the NATO Science Committee, after 
a slow start, is beginning to see the light. It is necessary for the U. S. 
to keep up the pressure and the initiative with a flow of new ideas and 


provision of a large fraction of the funds. 


The President repeated that as to the principle, he was in accord. 
felt he could do something to help if the project is shaped up in a con- 
rete way. Dr. Rabi pointed out that other nations participating 
should pay for part of the operation. This would add to their self- 
Dr. Piore said that a radio-astronomy laboratory just now 
coming into operation might be a very useful place to apply this. The 
South Americans, for example, have no facilities in this field. The 


President said he simply asked that the group work up a concrete plan. 


respect. 


He then spoke on what he te “med the basic truth to which he always 
comes back. He said we have got to find an answer to cooperating 
closely with other countries, “or else." He did not think we could carry 
forward the heavy burdens for armaments that we are now supporting. 
Inevitably we would have to go to controls throughout our society, or 

at the least to bureaucratic domination. He thought that all of the sug- 
gestions made indicated promising ways for progress, and challenged 
the scientists to show ways to go forward beyond what our military and 


political leaders are able to conceive. The crux, however, is to 


organize these efforts. He said he does not believe that the Soviets 
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want war, but poimed out that Khrushchev is quite ready to engage in 
military bluffs to advance Soviet foreign policy. Dr. Rabi pointed 
out that he thinks neither country is seriously thinking about going to 
war, commenting on rows of apartments being built that he saw in 
Russia. 


The President said he is ready to do anything he couid to join in such an 
activity. Dr. Wiesner referred to the great lack of public understand- 
ing of the issues. The public, he said, thinks of test suspension as 
being dangerous to our well-being (which he considers to be an incorrect 
judgment). The President picked up this point, saying that his greatest 
obsession is just this problem. He thinks the most important thing 

for people today is to get the American people to understand the basic 
factors of international and domestic issues. Such an understanding 

is the indispensable firm base fromm which governmental action can be 
undertaken. This is aterribly difficult task, however -- not to be 
accomplished simply by saying it needs to be done. He mentioned many 
of the efforts that he makes to form and lead public opinion. 


As the group dispersed, the President asked how the proposal for the linear 
accelerator is progressing. Dr. Killian said the paper work is in good 
shape and AEC is at the point of putting the proposal to the Congress. 


ats: Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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carsies vory fcr witll clarifications receives on questions posed earlier mseting< | 
USDel observes, hosover, that US<-Ui proposal in Annex I wherein sucber inspections 
roverned by masher uiidemified events deals far more realistically with existing 
avcortainties ani potentislitics fcr inprevement than does Soviet proposal. US-JK 
forsula is self=cijastiry on basis experience, provides clear incentive for isprovenent 
of dotect$on capebilitics. xemoncmeiscbeemrkzs Because of self-aijusting feature which 
perecntare basis affcerds results of progras of joint research and experimentation such — 


in reduced level of ctions, wiich would 
as Ul preopesal April 13 woult be readily reflected / p 


mot te case in gests erprossh. 


mibiectiestiag doe oeerir oe) quit eee, oe 
stieorborssrtatecccireereiietwied epee oe 
(5) Usdel chould lulicate Lat as a part of its review of questions before 


: TR 2} 


conference it has prepared revisions of draft Articles VI and IX which will be 
tabled in chort time. Redrafts attempt define more clearly relationship between 


, 


Comilssion ani -dalnistrater, involve new wording re staffing which takes into sccount 


| 


US position stated May 6 and contain clearer definition role of Comzission anid 


idéninistrator wit: respect to research, review a8 and izprovement of Systea. 
(9) USDel sheuld again refer to questions raised in meeting of May 6 ani recall 


TNE 
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President Eicenhbower's letter of May 5 in which he indleated that if Soviet position See 
had not in fact chanced on basic issues he would urge renewed consideration phased .. 
approach berinning with arreement discontinue ataospheric tests. S 

(NITE: Above dreft tsetics paper Sermished for background far inforzation USDEL rs 
in, evens initiat.cr. eons alte’ S with nfeecds to questions fron Lloyd er others =“! 
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June 8, 1959 


r 


TD: he Secretary 
THA WGH: s/s 
FROM: John N. Irwin II, OSD/ISA 


SUBJECT: “Mr. “Lleox's Menoranéum of June i, 


195? 
Sub jecs: 


Pesumption of Ceneral Disaraas en* fralxs. 


Mr. Llesx’s mesorandus raises several points os. interes: 
t> the Defonse Denpar:ment. In discussing possisic necotiations 
within the enlarcsed Us Disarmament Commission, he tpeaks of the 
possibility of establishing “various sub-groups on certaias 
aspects of our original package ard, in particular, surprise 
attack’. Again re.erring to the possibiliitr of talks outside 
the framevork o. the UN, he suggests that talxs on, ¢or 
example, sumrice attacs, could be undertaken in a political 
/faemeworx rather than the past technica! approach . 


AS you and, toe Deiense Department has speosed sevaraciaz 
Speciiic cisaruasen. Pan awe 0 out from tie oraginas lyo! Dice 
armament Packace. Cersain subjects, such as, Tests Suspension, 
Surprise Attack, Outer Space, have been Giscusced ajar: fron 
general Cisarmamen: nezotiations. The Deiense Denartnent hopes ae 


mo other topics »1ll be separated out from t 1957 Package ag 
unless the proposed State-D»fense Disarmasent Policy Nevie:: cb. 
should determine that such could safely be undertaxen. iith “ ¢ 
respect to surprise attack, the Defense Department has no ee 
objection to a rencsal of the technical discussions that vere o 
suspended but would be concerned over separate policy talks on art 


Surprise attac:. 


with respect to tne forwe :or general disamnement 
nepotiations, the present enlarged UN Disarmmamest Conuission, 
composed of J? members, seems most unwieldy, ‘hile ve concur . 
in the value of holding general disarmament tal«s under the " 
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negis of tro UN, we vculd be concerned that tals in t:s¢ 
larg? Disarcazen: Coauission mignt result in tho establiish- 
ment of a sub-yroup, whose members, other than ¢ortzin 
MATOS aations and tas Sovict group, would be ine=mevent to 

deal with this complex subject and whose participation atcht >=. 
be @isacvantascous to us. If it were possible to ensure ie 
satisfactory composition of sub-groups, our concern rould . 

be larzgoly met. ——— 
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a fr) Looe 

SUBJECT: Geneva Nuclear Test cetection Nezotiations i - "dr 4 on 
PARTICIPANTS: LDepartxrent of State Desartzent of Dafense w ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Dillon - Acting Secretary Under Secretary Utes j a 

Mr. Farley - 3/22 General Loper f \! 

Mr. Spiers - $/43 

Mr. Eorg - 3/5 Atomic Enercy Camission 

. it. ixCone 
Paes 690 S2 0% The white House Dr. English 

tr. Killian 

Dr. Kistiakovaky Certral Intelligence Arency 

- Geo Cc a. en 8 

- aan Sy Dr. Scoville 
S/S - 2° sak % US Delegation,Geneva-Amb.Wadsworth Defense: Mr. Cates 
S/AE - &(lec:kA) EUR White House: Dr. Killian AEC: Mr. MeCone 
ee ———— a aie ___Mr, Gordon Gray CIA: Mr Allen Dulles 





Mr. Dillon suzjpested that *2fore getting to the major probtlesw tefare the 
meeting, i.e. tie leowel of inspection which the U.S. would require in connection 
with a nuclear test cessation treaty, Dr. Millian report on the status of pre- 
parations for the hich altitude technical ciscussions scheculed to begin ia 

. Geneva on Monday, June 22nd. Dr. Sillian said that the panel, which will te 
headed by Dr. Panofsky af Stacford Univoroity, bas teen assentled and held « 
preliminary meeting in California om June 15, He asked Hr. Keeny to report on 
the work accomplished and the protlens faced. . 








Mr. Yeeny icortified the centers cf the panel and cencrited the ceneral 
approach which the group would use in discussion with tha Soviets, te group 
planned to use the suzcer experts’ report as a take-off point, first reviewing 
knowledge which had teen cttained since that time. Tho croup would cover both 
satellite and cround-based techniques and woule avoic either atidaiaing or stross- 
lag the problem of concealscnt, attenoting rather to iay out frankly to Linita- 
tions and capabilities of all of the possitle tecmiques. A plan cf work tas 
teen dcaveloved and responsitility for preparation of papors pe, been assisrad 
to meshbers of tho delercation. With respect to tho .iatter of classificrtion, 
AEC feels that the Restricted Data protlen will present no difficulty. JLlofense 
information is a more difficult protlen and the Depertvent of Lefarse was pre- 
sently conducting a reviow of Lhe second ranofa.y report. iir. billon as-cd Er. 
Gates to cdo what Le could to expedite this review. 
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Mr. Dillon asked about the status of consultationy with the U.Z. itr. Farley 
esid that the U.c. has teen given the reports and that be had explored wit! the 
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British Enteassy the pocsitility of Sir “{illix- oemcy chairing the Zritish ex- 
perta in view of his experience in this «ind of meeting. 


Ke. continuing, said that a suctary of the Panofsky reports had teen 
preoared for poblic release tut that the panel nenbers were ucanicous in regard- 
mg such a relesce ac wncesirable. These reports wore basically differert fro: 
the Eerkner stucy in asking a specific system rocosmencation and got into a cis- 
easeion of costs. Publication of a su=ary would exntall laying out our position 

in toto at the berinnicg of the discussion with the Soviets,. There was ro 
intention to table the reports as a whole in Ueneva, ané the -tioctive was to 
move slowly into the protlen as the U.S. experts did in last sursr's sweting. 
Publication of a suesary would be at cross Porposes with this objectire. 


Mr. Dillon observed that there appeared to te no real public demand for the 
release of these reports and Dr. Eillian and Mr. HcCone agreed that they should 
not be released, in view of the circusstances Cescrited ty Mr. Keeny, until it vas 

- clear reloase would not adversely affect the technical discussiccs. 

Mr. Dillon then evggested the group turn to the inspection protles, and 

said that the questica to te explored was the test approach to deciding what 

. kind of a quote the 0.5. would require, and what would be the best means of rak- 
ing a decision uncer either a quota or percentage approach that a civens event 
should be inspected. He aaxed Mr. Dulles to outline the contribution which 
could te aasde ty intelligonce in this process. ° said that 

ould make a considerable comtribution. Any Sov at violation would 

osvitab 
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uncertainty atout thie 














would serve to keep 3 =e a then reviewed a owsber of 
special ways in which the information available 
could te applied to increase the effectiveness the U.o. w use 


any given nuaber of inspections. After reviewing these methods Mr. Dulles can- 
clued that it was possible to do enough by intelligence to make violaticns un- 
certain and cangorous, especially any violation which involved digging holes, 
since earth moving was easy to spot by various =eans. There was, of course, no 
guarentee that intelligence tochniques would detect violations, but it auet te 
considered: an important adjunct to the systen. Mr. Dillon asked whether the 
techniques described by ltr. Dulles could te used without comronising our 
sources. Mr. Dulles replied that this would be the case only if the U.S. vere 
able to select itself the events to te inspected. Mr. Scoville said that *. 
Dalles’ observations pointed up the relevance of Praf. Tukey’s thoughts on maxi- 
mising the effectiveness of a chaice of inspections, and :. showed bo™ intelli- 
gence could help in assigning weights under the Tukey system. Mr. Catos observed 
that a control system pernitting on-site inspection in the Soviet Unicon would be 
of substantial intellicone value in itscli. Rowever, he reported that some of 
his people felt that there were some concealsent techniques which were so sizple 
that they would create no substantial indications which intelligence sources 
could pick cp. The probles may te so great that intelligence will not te « help. 
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Dr. Killfen susgestec tringing a worsin: croup together to review the whole 
protles of inspection and the various approaches to it,as well as to study pre- 
cisely what the risk woulc be for the U.S. if it were possitic for ths scviet 
Urion to conduct a emall nucter of testa clancestinely. Such a group would, of 
course, lock at the Torey approach as well as at the effectivenes3 of te intolli- 
cence contrituticn. The ofjective would te to cet 1 trae overall picture cf the 
prorlex rather than isclatcc tits and pieces, wich areall we presently have. 

Mr. MeCone azreed that such a study sould te hichly desirable and *r. 111197 
asked that [r. Sillian taxe reszonsitilit; for getting it started. 











for selection each sice of events for 


Dr. Ziilian observed trat the Sovict proposal/gg inspection locks better 
and tetter the more he thocsnt abouts it, and that ke did not understand way the 
Soviets mde it. Ze felt that if we had a budget of 100 Inspections per year 
to use there would be a high probability of catehing amy violation. He felt that 
it was possicle ty reduce this nunber end still have a high protatilit;, tut 
that 100 was a reasonstie f!cure to start with. Ee said he felt that army ficure as 
small. > pe - 25 would nxt te acceptable to us. Mr. iieCone observed that 150 
inspections would allow inspection of all events atove 5 cilotons and atout 5 
per cent of those under that ficure. Gen. Loner said that the advanterzes of 
allowing the “other side" t> choose the cvent to be inspected would not neces- 
sarily ergue in favor of the quota anproach, since it was equally ap>licable to 
making chcices within a percentage. Mr. McCone said that “he probabilities of 
Getecting a violation appeared to be-preatly .. improved if ecch sice was able 
to choose the events to te inspected. He suzpested that the fillfas croup nicht 
take various asuiued nucters of allowed infections a year, and, taking ovary- 
thing into account, see tow effective it would te ard what ris«s 1t would nean 
for the U.S. it. Dillon sali that it was vital to have irforned curclusisns on 
these questiors t<fore we sae up ovr nin’s on vat to do in the nezotictions. 
Evory indication ia that the Soviets will not be willing to talk about technical 
matters such as these tut *at we ourselves should still have thio infor-ation 
as a tasis for ceterainirs our own objectives. 














j Yr. Dillon acted Mr. “cCone to report on his visit to Gereva. Mr. MeCore 
said that ne Sad teon cractously received ty Taarankin wo ther tued crows 
and told the presa that he had cone to scuttle the azrecvent. lie said that And. 
Wadsworth was doinz a cuperd job, cisplarins grest skill ard patience. Arb. 
Wadeworth was troutled, tovever, ty the cogree of turvover on the delevation 
staff, as well ao ty the pretlen of comiunications, wiich was no doubt a tear- 
porary ome caused ty the henvy traffic of te Foreign Minicters ~eotins. Axb. 
Wadsworth continues to telieve that the Soviets Co want an aprecwrt and nas 
troubled by the xessaze sent by the Secretary regarding the possitility of a 
change in direction in trree or four weeks. Ar. cCone tnousht that the deloca- 
tion itself felt that arreesor.t on the April 13 prenosal was, all thincs con- 
si¢ered, the most cesiratlo end result <f the negotiations. The Joint Cornittec 
apparently stared this view. Mr. McCone said he telievoed, in the lone run, the 
Soviets will be willing to dise.ss technical aspecto of the uncercround problea. 





itt. McCone said he wished to raize ore final point that was occasioned ty 
an inquiry from the Jolnt Comittee as to how often the principals meat to consider 
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the course cf necotiatiors. Ee felt trat t cse =aetings should te Leld quite 
frequently. Mr. Dillon asreed that they shoulé te convened whenever there was 
@ concrete coed. Dr. tillian said that ome of the next protlens that would 








need discussion relatec to just bow much of a hich altitude systes ve will bs 
prepared to press for, in view of the freat costs involvec and the corfiict with 
other hich priority satellite and sissiic objectives. ile sacgestec that there 
should be an early ~ecting to discuss tris protlen after the staff had teen 
able to lay out the relevant corsicerations. 
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15 (?)—at anich point Tsarspkin had broken in to Say “mot <5, not 15, out 
3 few", Sr. HOlifiel< observed tist he memerelly agrecd with Br. ttc 

Jaly 7 letter. He sai 
Cetonations to test ou 
explosions, and had re 


that he had urged Dr. Fedorov to join in nuclear 
the possibilities for detection of underground 
eivec an evasive but negative response. 


oe & 


tO hin thet the 
Ss. We '. Se Spproeach to these nerotiations and 
Suction of new data a3 an effort to prevent acreenent. 
he nec asked sachev how the particirstion of 


. - 


Er. Ven Zandt said that Tsarapkin had said repeatedly 
Soviet Trion cid not trust t 

consivered our ew 
Er. Holifielé sai 3 
China might ce arrance S was essential if the acreeuent was to be enforce- 
acle, anc Wsachev had s 3 thal tois was the problen of tie tMhited st 
ir. Holifield said tha recommences that in the "“hite paper® pro 
Er. EcCone the probles of Red China be fully treated. 


the Secretary s2aic that he believed one ery importent concession had 
been mace by tie Soviet "nion in acreeing to the Qt. Se-ptoposed duraticn 
arvicie Which Bas Our princiccl] safecuard in the ecrceratite. Sena.or Sore 
ovserves Sst ever in Sais case tie United States mace the sa jor cuntession 
by g.¥ing up the year=-tceyecr condition it had Originally stipulated. 


2 villas Ne 8 is ©€&c er > ilorly to endorse 
vopensioie, Objective re-cxaminction of 


som Of tiem cy people not 


, ° - ] = - 
Senay > a CASSL COPhCs Sa 
/ am ‘ 

Yr. WeCor e's 1s Opeosar * 


. : 
Oojectives in tcese nero 


previously involves. We thought that the nerotiations should te reces.ed 
while tris re-cxaetmination was uwder Way Onc “hile tle Foreion “inisters 
Comerence continued. The Scviet Union clearly kiew where it was going, 
anc the U. 3S. coulc mot afford to continue without s clesrer sefini sion 
of its own objectives and mininua requirements. He wes conficent that the 
t thion » mot in the end acree to 4 sound and effective contro! 


a is 
that we berin to bring to the fore tie substantive qsees tion 
were mot being discussed,in order to expese tie true Soviet 


v7 s 
© ws 
&. -- 

| 

«* 

'* 

« 

"3 

>. 


The Secretary observed tiat it was clear tie Soviet taiun recogiized the 
reat military edvantace the present secrecy of the Soviet rerine constituted. 
Taney could not be expected to cive up this Secrecy for sny less than a very 


hish Pracee 


; * ‘ . > iw 
ne Gourtec bi at » MS *. Cimically 
here w / a ay 01% 


Senelor Hickenloocer seid tha 
t Ne 

ed States might taxes This 

e 

e 


possible to police underzround r 
of a comprehensive agreenent which the thi 
would be a voluntary Stoppage of 3 

Said that he wes reluctant to give the Sov 


=. 
“< 
+. 
e * 


atmosphere. The wecretary 
Union anything unilaterally. 


> 
He recoguized that there sas a widespread concer, whether sou ily based 
or not, regarding fallout. Yr. Holificld said tit his Committec had 
looked very carefully into ali the facts concerniy g tie Ganper from falle 
Out from nuclear tests, and these fac 


tS Showed that there was no present 


giobal danger. 
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EIR Defense: Mr. Gates 5 

I¥R Am: Mr. McCone J 
Ee 2s SS = . 
a) 

Mr. Gray said he thought it inportant that we consider how we obtain pub- +4 

lic understanding of the U.S. position and goals at the negotiations. Mr. McCone A 
agreed, saying he felt strongly that there is not a good public unders _ 


of the aims of our Government at the nuclear test negotiations. Two things 
have served to otscure the issue in the public mind: the Soviets have taken 
great pains to create the impression that they have made substantial and impor- 

tant concessions at the negotiations; at the same time, the U.E. has repeatedly, 

and most recently in a Macnillan statemen\ last week, given the impression that 
agreement is just around the corner. In kis opinion there remain many substan- 

tial problems to be solved before an agreement can be reached. for this reason 

he had suggested in his letter of July 7 to Secretary Herter that a “white 

paper” on the U.S. position be prepared. - DL said that he felt the 

public was fully aware of the primary U.S. objective, which is to attain agree- 

ment on a fully safeguarded, inspected suspension of nuclear weapons tests. 

As far as the negotiations are concerned, we should proceed rapidly to set out 

our views of the technical problems. For instance, we are currently preparins 

working paper setting forth our concept of the technical criteria which 

would have to be met before an event would be identified as mtural. We be- . 
lieve that such a course will do a great deal to clarify the technical issues 


with regard to underground test monitoring and would serve to ‘tmoke oul the 
Soviet position. 
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He had discussed with Secretary Herter the question of tactics during the 


immediate future when the Poro'gn Mint sters Conference will be in session. They 
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we 

both felt that we should not seek a recess during the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference. This period could be used to detail our views concerning the large 
numbers of unidentified seismic events which would have to be dealt with— 
emphasizing the need to deal realistically with the inspection problez, especi- 
elly as far as events below 5 kilotons are concerned—and to seek resolution of 
such remaining procedural and organizational problems as we can. Thus, while 
he felt the timing of release of such a "white peper® as Mr. McCone had sur- 
gested should be deferred, he agreed thst we should begin preparation of such 
a document. 





Mr. Dillon then called on Dr. Robert F. Sacher, Chairman of the ed hoc 
committee on on-site inspection, to report on the findings of his group. 


Dr, Fecher reviewed the history of the underground test detection problea, 

touching on the considerations of the Corference of Experts last summer, the 

omplicating data resulting from the HARDTACK II underground explosions and 
the recomendations of the 3:rkner Panel on Seismic Improvement. He empha- 
sized that the science of seismology was largely in its infancy and, at the 
present state of the art, full of urcertainties. With regerd to the question © 
of conceslment, he roted that decoupling theoriss, which had been thought to 
be relatively insignificant at the time of the Experts’ Conference, now held 
forth possibilities which could change the urderground detection situation 
completely. He emphasized, however, that the decoupling technique developed 
by Dr. Albert Latter was a very complicated and uncertain matter. This large- 
hole method would require an approximately 1 million-cubic-meters hole for a 
10 kiloton explosion at a cost of from 2 to 4 dollars per cubic meter, i.e., 
2 to 4 million dollars. He pnoi-ted out that there is essentially no experi- 
mental information to sunport this theory; however, the theory has stood up 
against severe theoretical scrutiny. It is exnected that the HE experiments 
echeduled to begin in the near future by the Ab ought to be able to shed con- 
siderable light on the validity of the theory. There will rer.:in, of course, 
other problems since no one knows whether a hole of the size suggested could 
hold together or wix ther there would be physical deviations from the exper- 
ience with experiments ir salt mines when dealing with a homogeneous medium 
such as would be used for an actual clandestine test. 


Our thinkirg since last summer hus oeen that inspection of a certain per- 
centage of unidentified events should take place. Recently, however, the con- 
cept of an annual quota of on-site inspections has been introduced, first by 
British Prime inister Mecnillan and subsequently by Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 
Fis group, which met July 1-2, had been called upon to study the problems in 
inspection bearing on determination of a sercentage or quota for inspection and 
to estimte the likelihood of detection which could be achieved by various 
percentages or quotas. Obviously after only such a short time he could not 
present a complete and detailed report on {).i4 complicated problez, but could 
merely sketch out the preliminary conclusions reached by the group. He noted 
that although there rensined differences of opinion among the members of the 
Perol, he felt it was possible at this time to report some reasonably firm 
conclusions. 
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He noted that in dealing with the over-all wdergromd problem, there were 
three major variables: (1) the ability to identify m underground event as 
natural on the basis of instrument readings; (2) the number of mnual inspections 
which would be available in a quotas and (3) the probability of finding and 
proving a violation by on-site inspection. A factor of improvement in any of these 
variables would improve the over-all situation by the same factor. Actually, the 
bulk of events above S kiloton equivalent would be identified by the Experts’ 
system. It was only when one dipped below the 5 kiloton range that large problems 
arose. , 





He explained that the Panel hac taken three equivalent seismic yield ranges— 
0.5 to 2 KT, 2 to S KT and greater than 5 KT. In each area they had assumed 
three different kinds of coupling: (a) the Rainier couplings (b) decoupling by 
a factor of k; and (c) decoupling by a factor of 10. (Because of the mcertainty 
of the Latter method, which theoretically could give larger decoupling factors, 
this was not cosidered.) Applied to these figures were a factor of delimitation 
of areas of concern derived from intelligence considerations, a factor stating 
the percentage of events which would be inspected, a factor indicating the proba- 
bility of proof that a violation had occurred and finally a factor indicating the 
increased probability of detection which would result from a test series rather 
than an individual clandestine test. The resulting numbers gave a probability ~ 
that a given violation would be caught. He noted particularly that the most 
difficult of these several factors was probability.ofproof factor of which 
our knowledge was ceficient. This was extremely important since the final result 
of detection probability is directly rtional to this probability ef-proof 
factor. 








i 


Dr. Bacher simmarized the fo 


conclusions indicated by the panel's 
discussions 





1. If large decoupling factors prove to be possible using the Latter 
technique, we will then be driven back essentially to reliace on intelligence, 
since the network will have very little capability of detecting such events, 
much less identifying them. Hovever, he personally felt that the possibility 
of constructing holes for tests larger than 10 KT was extremely speculative. 


2. The probability of being caught in a violation in the low-yield ranges 
is most heavily dependent on the effectiveness of the actual on-site inspection 
procedure since the other factors have less influence than in the higher yield | 
ranges. 


3. Urgent study of the following problems is needed: (a) experimental 
testing of the Latter decoupling theory; (b) operational study of effective 
inspection techniques; (c) a hard look at the possibility of using unmanned 
seismic stations on ea 150 to 170 kilometer network. This could be the main ; 
solution to the decoupling problem. If such a network were used rather than 
the Geneva system, the identification capability would be improved greatly since 
the netrork would reach down to the SO8ton range. He noted that the use of 
such stations is common in seismology; of course, in a control system such wmite 
would require telemetry capability ad would be difficult to make tanper-proof. 
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Dr. Killian said he felt that the results of this quick study made clear 
that the underground detection problem is yery difficult. He emphasized, how- 
ever, that these analyses were very much the conservative side and that the 
situation might ‘in actuality be very much fetter. 

! 





Mr. Dillon said he was impressed with fact that the real problem ex- 
4sted in the lower yields and that in the higher yield range we seemed to be 
much better off. Mr. McCone noted that this fact raised again the question of 
whether we should propose a yield threshhold for the agreement. Mr. Keeny 
pointed out that the Experts' Report had itself estimated a capability for 
underground events of only 5 kilotons and above and had not claimed to have 
such capabilities in the smaller yield range. 











Mr. Gates asked whether experimentation on weapons develcpment in size below 
5 kilotons was not very expensive. Mr. McCone agreed that it was quite ex- 
pensive in terms of fissionable materials. 





Referring to his recent trip to Geneva, Mr. McCone said that the Soviet 
Delegate, Ambassador Tsarapkin, had told him that his country could never 
accept the concept of unmanned seismic stations so closely spaced because of 
the large nutbers involved and the need for servicing. Dr. Bacher pointed out 
that although a large nunber of such slave stations would be required, they 
would almost entirely do away with the inspection problem since such a network 
would identify almost all earthquakes without such inspection. 





Mr. Dillon asked what we might do to improve the state of our knowledge of 
on-site inspection techniques. Rr. Scoville replied that a great deal of work 
had been done last fall and that there was no question but that there were 
possible technical and detective methods to find underground nuclear explosions. 
He felt that it would be most useful if the AEC could prepare a study on ways ia 
which tests could be hidden and minimum: amount of diagnostic instmmentation 
which would be needed. Then, the "detectives" could pit their wits against 
the "hiders®. Dr. Bacher agreed that the HARDTACK II events had been very easy 
to find. However, no particular effort was made to conceal these shots. 











In response to Mr. Irwin's question as to whether the Berkner recommenda- 
tions for 100 seismometers at each control post would be practical, Dr. Bacher 
explained that it was cannon in the oll industry to use arrays of 1, suc 
units, Dr. Killian stressed that in general the Berkner estimates had deli- 
berately been very conservative. 








Mr. Dillon asked whether Dr. Killian thought we had enough information to 
set forth for the President in lay language the present state of the problem. 
Dr. Killian said he thought that we can certainly give him a reasonable esti- 
mate of the implications of this latest study on our over-all position. It 
was agreed that Dr. Killian would undertake to prepare such @ paper. ™ 





Dr. Killian said he would like to suggest a possible over-all conclusion 
based on Dr. Bacher's report. He said that it would seem, on the basis of the 
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existing state of knowledge and without further experiments, that the soundest 
course for us would be to accept an atmospheric test cessation alone until we 
get further data on the umderground problem. He said that he would be willing 
to suggest that this ought to be our position. Mr. Farley said that he under- 
stood Dr. Killian to be suggesting that we adopt such a position ourselves as 
the only realistic approach, tut in our tactics at the negotiations and with 
regard to the public, we must be careful to prepare a logical and detailed 
case supporting such a course. Dr. Killian and Mr. McCone agreed. 








Mr. Dillon called the attention of the group to the cost estimates pre- 
viously circulated by the State Department and asxed that the principals look 
carefully at the implications of such large costs. 





In response to a suggestion by Mr. McCone that it might be advisable to 

recess the negotiations, Mr. Dillon said Secretary Herter wished to avoid any 
consideration of the test cessation issue in the Foreign Ministers Meeting and 
for this reason had decided that it would be wisest not to recess the nezotia- 
tions while the Foreign Ministers are in Geneva. Mr. Irwin said he thought 
that it would be wisest if the Conference would recess in order to save the 
armunition provided by the various issues, such as numbers of unidentified 
events, etc., for use in presenting any solution such as the threshold approach 
or the atmospheric-cessation-only-approach. Mr. Dillon said that in the light 
of the discussion at the meeting today, he and the Secretary would reconsider 
this point. 











After Dr. Killian had reminded the group that when the latter concealment 
theory is proven to be feasible or infeasitle, we would again be faced with a 
new set of circumstances on underground testing, Mr. McCone said that the AEC 
expected to finish the HE experiments designed to test out the theory by the 
beginning of September. 





Mr. Keeny then gave a trief review of the proceedings at the technical 
discussions on high altitude detection held in Geneva the last two weeks. He 
said that essentially the Soviet Union has agreed to our entire position on a 
system for monitoring the high altitude environment, including our assessment 
on shielding. The only area in which he felt they would not agree was the use 
of ground-based back scatter radar, since they maintained this equipment had 
dangerous potential for intelligence gathering on their missile program. 
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During the course of a call on the Secretary on another (7 
matter, the British Anbassador inquired whether there was any ( 


new development which he should report to Selwyn Lloyd concern- : 
ing the nuclear test suspension negotiations, 


The Secretary replied that he would like to run up a warning 
flag in connection with the underground tests, The Scientific 
Committees had met yesterday and reviewed recently developed 
technical information on the detection of underground tests. The 
report was very discourazginz. It made clear, however, that more 
underground tests must be carried out in order to reach any firn 
conclusion as to the detection possibilities of any existent 
systom., The Secretary said he had not yet had the opportunity 
himself of going over the report but that he would be discussing 
it in Geneva with Mr. Llovd. 


On the matter of hich altitude testing, the Secretary said 

that the experts' talks on this subject in Geneva seemed to be 
going well. He said his tentative conclusion was that it may be 
necessary to settle for an azreement limited to atmospheric tests 
while continuing negotiation on those underground. He said he had 
very much in mind the problem of securing approval) by the Senate of 
any control system woich had so low detection capa ility as to raise~ 

. doubts as to its effectiveness even as a deterrant, |; 
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SUBJECT: Ge:eva Nuclear Test Negotiations - Meeting of the Principals 
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PARTICIPANTS: Mr. Dillon Mr. Gray Gen. Loper i. MeCone 
Mr. Kohler- EUR Dr. Kistiakowsky Gen. Fox Mr, English 
Mr. Farley- 5/A= Mr. Keeny Mr. Enight 65). Sherrill 
ir. Splers- S/A= 
Mr. Blanchet- 5/A= cla 
Mr. Fessenden- £UR %. Dulles 
COPIES TO: Mr. Borg- S/S Mr. Brent 
S/S-é White House: "Dr. Kistiakowsky US Delegation, 
S/P Mr. Gordon Gray Geneva = Amb. 
S/AB - & (lccelb-A) ABC - Mr. McCone Wadsworth 
EUR Defense: Mr. Gates 


Mr. Dillon explained that the meeting had been called to follow up the 
discussion or Juke’ 9 and was concerned with two problems: the presentation 
to the President of a sinplified version of the report made by Dr. Bacher at 
the July 9 meeting; and secondly, recommendations as to what action should be 
taken in the light of the technical situation. He then asxed Dr. Kistiakowsky 
what the status of the preparations for the submission to the President was 
and whether the report contemplated departe< appreciably fraps Dr. Bacher's 
comments last week. 


Dr. Kistiakowsky replied the paper would be ready for presentation early 
next week. He said that {t would not depart appreciably fram Dr. Bacher's re- 
marks except in the avoidance of detail and the addition of visual aids. There 
had been no further meetings of the Panel. It was apparent that sone of the 
findings reported by Dr. Bacher were technically supported while others were 
necessarily guesswork. He particularly noted the "P factor", 4.e. the esti- 
melea probability that an inspection party could actually determine the nature 
of a suspicious event. On this point there was great disagreement among the 
Pancl members and agreement only on the point that there was no basis for 
reaching a firm estimate. Mr. Dillon interjected that this appeared to lend 
veight to the view that there was a need for additional experimentation. Dr. 
Kistiakowsky explained that experimentation would not contribute to a more pre- 
cise evaluation of this factor since it involved unpredictable considerations 
like the skill of the investigators, how much information we ~ight have of the 
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area concerned from intelligence, etc. Mr. Dulles remarked that the conversa- 
tion on July 9 had been largely confined to technical considerations and had 
not considered the psychological factors. It had not gone into how, the Soviets 
would assess the risk of attempting evasion. 





Mr. Dillon referred to the draft course of action (attached) circulated 
at the outset of the megting Fe commented that we should not alter our public 
position regarding our Qltimate objective of a safeguarded test suspension, 
during a period in which we would ascertain whether _ we could, in fact, 
devise adequate safeg' for a discontinuance of tests. Mr. McCone said it 
was his impression on reading the paper that we were drif’ii; away from the 
position of requiring adequate safeguards. Mr. Dillon reolied that this was 
not our intention. Mr.'Dillcen then reviewed each of the recommendations of 
the paper in turn, calling particular attention to paragraph d concerning a 
U.S. declaration of willingness to withhold nuclear tests underground while an 
experimental program to clear up present uncertainties was being conducted. 











Mr. McCone and General Loper noted that the estimate in the paper in para- 
graph c-5 that such a program could be conducted in two to three years was out 
of line wit!. Dr. Northrup's estimate of three to five years. Mr. Dillon said 
that this nutber would of course be changed to whatever the actual estimate was. 
General Loper then tock exception to the statement of the problem at the out- 
set of the paper which placed too great weig t on the problem of the conceal- 
ment of underground nuclear explosions. If this problem were solved there 
would still be the matter of detection of underground testing in the lower 
yield ranges where the deterrence factor was very small. He also questioned 
the recommendation in paragraph d that we should agree not to test underground, 
suggesting that the language should be changed to "refrain fron testing in the 
atmosphere" so that there would be no contamination from radioactive fallout. 
He maintained that this had been the President's idea all along. Mr. Dillon 
suggested that this paragraph be bracketed for the President's decision and 
said that the statement of the problem would be generalised to take care of 


General Loper's objection. 











Dr. Kistiakowsky then gave a further account of the technical presentation 
that would be made to the President. He explained that there had been two key 
assumptions in Dr. Bacher's presentation of % that decoupling by a 
factor of 10 would be feasible and that probability of success in on-site in- 
spections was very low. If these assumptions were set aside, the picture was 
very much as it was at the end of the experts’ discussions in 1958, provided 
that the inproved instruments recommended by the Berkner Panel were incorporated 
into the system. The weight of these two assumptions would be brought out in 
a series of charts in which, by means of bar graphs, probability of detection 
would be plotted against detonmations of different yield under varying assum- 
tions as to the number of on-site inspections which could be carried out. One 
chart also showed the situation which would occur if decoupling should be 
feasible to the extent of reducing amplitude by a factor of 200. 
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At the request of &. Dillon General Loper then reported on a joint AEC- 
DOD study on t action ‘should te taken to follow up the main recommendations 
of the Berkner'Panel. He said that the (ir foreo Techie 1 Applic-tions Cater 
(AFTAC) had recommended that there should te applied research on the evolution 
of early improvements on the detection of underground tests and secondly that 
there should in addition be fundamental research in seismology. Wew projects 
in both flelds had been recomnended,and the recommendations had been sutriitted 
to Dr. York fof review. A panel had been selected to examine the projects 
recommended ang subsequently to advise AFTAC on the carrying out of these pro- 
jects. AFTAC already begun to accumulate Soviet periodicals on seismology 
and to establish contacts with U.S. laboratories working on allied fields. He 
said that the funding had not been settled but that the expenses had been 
estimated at $22.8 million ifor the first year and $30 million for the second 
year. General Loper noted nthetically that AEC could look for assistance 
from the Department af Defense in the amount of $375,000 for work on the sclt 
dome and granite experinents. Mr. McCone at this point inquired whether the 
Panel telieved that it could make a real contribution to solving the problen -- | 
whether it could come up with recammendations which would make a real difference 
in the system. He suggested that the Panel's recomuendations would require very | 
close exanination, citing n Dr. Northrup's opinion that three to five years | 
would be necessary and that even under these circumstances there might not be 
successful results. General Loper said that this was why AFTAC had emphasized 
the need for fundamental advances in seismology. He explained that AFTAC had 
under consideration the establishment of a model station to test the deep<hole 


equipment, long=period equipment and other improved equipment. 


In response to Mr. Dillon's request, Mr. McCone then reported on a study 
of the AEC and DD am the requirement for additional weapons tests, includ- 
ing the feasibility and cost of conducting them underground. Mr. McCone said 
that it had been prepared by a comalttee composed of a representative of the 
Division of Military Applications in the U.S. Air Force; the Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy; the Manager of the AEC installation at 
Albuquerque; the Directors of the Log Alamos and Livermore laboratories; and 
the Vice President of the Sandia Corporation. He said that the report set out 
various areas in which improvements, some of them of a dramatic nature, could | 
be made in both low and high yields, in the refinement of the Polaris warhead 
and in the development of ‘the Minute Man warhead. It pro or per a@ series of 
desirable underground tests extending into Fiscal Year and costing $50 
million. It also projected other tests in the upper atmosphere which would 
cost $500 million to $775 million. Mr. Dillon asked what, in general, were the 
assumptions as to what could be done underground. Colonel Sherrill said they 
had arbitrarily limited the underground testing in the first instance to 50 KT. 
It might be possible to go higher than this, but this would be impossible to 
determine without the benefit of further underground testing. They had pro- 
grammed two tests which could go up to 130 KT if preliminary testing in lower 
yields should prove it feasible to go this high. Mr. McCone then read the 
conclusions of the report that further testing was necessary to develop "new 
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concepts"; to explore the possibility of warheads for mobile ICBMs and effects 
tests for the study of high elti defense; to develop high assurance enc 
predictability in various ves te contribute to the further development of 
the anti-ICSMs warheed and anti-submarine weapons, as well as weapons with 
improved characteristics for use over land surfaces. Mr. McCone said thet there 
was a supplementary statement by Dr. Teller as well as an amplification by the 
Department of Defense. This report pointed up the seriousness of the question 
before the present group. 


asked whether all the principels would be available next veek 
for the meeting with the Presidert. M-. McCone said that he would beavay on 
Monday, Tuesdsy and Weinesday, but thst someone else could represent him if 
there were reasons for going ahead with the meeting. Mr, Dillon indicate? 
the meeting would be postponed until Mr. McCone's return. 


then raised the question of proposed instructions to the 
U.S. Delegation in Geneva concerning staffing. He said that he recognized that 
the position which the delegstion was instructed to take was fundamentally 
sound, but he questioned on tactical grounds the wisdom of taking this position 
at this stage of the negotiations. Mr, Dillon and Mr. Farley outlined the 
reasons for going ahead on the discussion of staffing. Mr, McCone expressed 
the view that from his observation of the situation in Genewa it would be tad 
to try to stop further discussion on the staffing problem. He suggested th-t 
we might, hovever, in putting forth our position on staffing make clear that 
this was « peripheral issue in the negotiations and that the central issue lay 
elsewhere. It was agreed that Mr. Enight would discuss the matter vith Mr. 
McElroy and call tack in the evening. 


then stated that he did not think that the Tab A of the paper 
under discussion should go forward to the President, since the points incluied 
were mtters of dispute. Me. Dillon said that they had been attached as a 
tab for the informtion of the meeting participants rether than the President. 
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Problem. To outline a specific course of action in the event of a Presi- 
dential decision that the newly-developed theoretical techniques for conceal- 
ment of underground nuclear explosions invalidate the Geneva Experts’ system to 
such a degree that agreement on a comprehensive nuclear test ban would, on 
balance, involve an unacceptable security risk for the U.S., at least prior to 
conduct and assessment of further research and experimentation. 


Possible Course of Action. The following course of action, which is pro- 
posed for discussion with the U.E. after Presidential approval, would do most 
to minimize adv-rse reaction and accord with the considerations and basic ob- 
jectives outlined in Tab A. 





a) The Secretary to inform Lloyd of our present view , and 
offer an immediate visit ty a U.S. technical team headed tb Dr. 
Bacher to the U.E. to satisfy U.K. questions. (We should be pre- 
pared for a U.K. conclusion that the political advantages to be 
gained from agreement far outweigh the technical uncertainties 
involved. In addition the U.E. is likely to resist a change in 
position while the Foreign Ministers Conference is under way and 
so long as a Sumit Conference is a possibility.) 


b) Secretary Herter and Lloyd to advise Gromyko in Geneva 
that we are seriously concerned about Soviet unwillingness to join 
in reconsidering the effectiveness of the Geneva system for dealing 
with underground tests in the low yield ranges and that, in spite 
of the progress which the negotiators have made, we will be unable 
to agree to a comprehensive tan until there is a solution of this 
problem. Gromyko should be made to understand that our public and 
Congressional opinion will not accept an agreement which is not 
techrically sound, and that we camnot longer defer facing up to 
this problem. Secretary Herter to offer that Dr. Bacher visit 
Geneva or Moscow to review the technical considerations with Dr. 
Feodorov or other Soviet scientists. 


c) If, as is to be expected, the Soviet Union refuses to 
agree to the proposed technical reassessment despite this demarche, 
Wadsworth should be instructed to state in the meeting that the 
United States, short of finding ways of overcoming the technical 
uncertainties, no longer believes it possible to agree to a full 
test ban. 


1) This would be preceded by a presentation in the 
meeting, ty Dr. Bacher, of our full analysis of the 
technical situation. 


2) This action would be coordinated with a message 
fron Eisenhower to Khrushchev designed to authenticate 
this position. 
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3) If the USSR] under this pressure, agrees to the pro- 
posed reassessment, conclusions of the Bacher Panel and 
the latter theory 1 stand up under Soviet technical criti- 
cigs, and thus will grovide even stronger justification for 
our action. If the USSR continues to refuse, it will bear 
the onus of ignoring the difficulties we have described in 
specific terms. 


L) In either event we should introduce a draft treaty 
for a phased approach similar to that developed subsequent to 
the April 13 proposal, preserving as many as possible of the 
mow agreed elements of the control system but extending to 
high altitude tests on the basis of the recent agreement in 
this area. 


5) Concurrently, we should propose a concrete progran | 
of research and experimentation, to be conducted cooperatively 
over a definite period (2-3 years), designed to answer the 
present uncertainties about umerground detection capabili- 
ties. The treaty would include et for extending the 
ban to underground tests, perhaps in stages, as soon as 
effective control is proven possible by further study and ex- 
perinentation. The initial stage might be to prohibit under- 
ground tests creatirg a seismic signal larger than 10-20 KT 
if this is deemed feasible. 


d) In order to emphasize that the objective of the U.S. is to 
develop a sound system and not to find a pretext to resune testing, the 
U.S. should declare readiness for its part to withhold nuclear weapons 
tests underground while the experimental program is being conducted, 
provided the USSR agreed to this approach, to cooperate in the research 
program, and undertook a similar declaration on its own part. (Wwe 
anticipate that without this provision it will probably not be possible 
to obtain U.K. concurrence to the outlined course of action.) 


e) If the USSR does not accept this proposal, the President should 
issue a statement recalling the U.S. delegation temporarily, announcing 
the intention to undertake the experimental program unilaterally (or 
jointly with the U.K.) and proposing resumption of negotiations as soon 
as the program produces results sufficient to warrant this action. In 
this event we should refrain from conducting any tests in the atmosphere 
and limit ourselves to a modest and restricted program of underground 
weapors tests conducted with an absolute minimum of publicity. (We 
must anticipate Soviet and U.K. declarations of intent not to conduct 


any testing.) 
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Considerations. Ary plan of action for a change in U.S. position with 
respect to the Geneva negotiations must be developed with the following 
eonsiderations in mind: 


a) The reed to minizize the impression that the U.S. is 
“eeking to evade agreement with the USSR now that it has became more 


of a practical possibility, or that the U.S. is seeking a pretext 
for resumption of nuclear weapons testing. 


b) The necessity for full, candid and effective exposition of 
the reasons for our position. 


@) The importance of holding on to such advances in Soviet 
willingness to accept interrational control and inspection as have 
been made during the course of these negotiations. 


@) The importance of not prejudicing the possibilities of 
success in, or even the meaningful conduct of further disarmanent 


negotiations. 


e) The importance of avoiding a major policy split with the 
U.K., in which there is extreme internal pressure to obtain a suc- 


cessful result in the current negotiations. 


£) The danger of unilateral Soviet foreswearing of all nuclear 
weapons tests as a likely response to a U.S. shift in position, ani 
the consequent propaganda gain for the USSR. 


g) The implications which a change in the prospects for an 
agreement on testing could have on other current or prospective nego- 
tiations with the USSR. 


Basic Obfectives. The U.S. initially decided to seek an agreement on 
suspension of muciear tests for a mumber of reasons, which remain cogent: 


a) A desire to combat the image of the 0.3. as a military- 
minded nation, indifferent to world fears about nuclear war ani 
world hopes that some means might be found to cope with the threat 
of modern arms. 


b) To attack the lth country problem, Limiting the develop- 
ment of independent nuclear weapons production eapabilities. 


c) To treak the l2-year disarmament impasse by taking an 
immediately practical first step that might make subsequent steps 
come easier. 


4) To penetrate the Iron Curtain and force Soviet acceptance 
of the idea of international control. 





AGT? 
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e) To demonstrate to the world as well as to the Soviet Union 
U.S. willingness to seek sound agreements with the UGS5ER and to 
prote the sincerity of Soriet professiors of a desire for relaxation 
of tensions. 


f) To freeze the status of Soviet nuclear weapons technology, 
insofar as possible, while it is still tehind ours. 


g) To counter a successful Soviet propaganda drive which enabled 
it to pose as champion of peace on this issues, and te forestall an 
unequivocal UN call for test cessation with or without controls. 


h) In achieving these objectives, at the same tine to dispose 
of the "fallout" issue which was stigzatiaing the nuclear weapons on 
which we relied. ' 


It is necessary to insure that any course of action adopted does not mean 
a reversal of the U.S. position or adoption of an obviously unnegotiable one 
which would mean a setback to the chance of achieving these objectives. If 
through a change in our position we convince others we are no longer interested 
in an agreement on muclear tests there could be a serious 
dence of our allies and of uncc=mitted countries in the U.S. as a responsible 
power which seeks an alternative to an arnus race. ' 


In view of these considerations and the histery of the negotiations so far, 
the U.S. must be prepared to deal frankly and fully with the technical factors 
which we believe justify a change in our objectives. It would be unwise to 
base such a change on Soviet recalcitrance in the negotiations, s 
between the Soviet and Western positions at present, though substantial, may 
well be bridgeable by further persistent effort. The Soviets have made sub- 
stantial changes in position during the negotiations and have moved closer to 
our concept of international control than ever before in the long history of 
disarmanent negotiations. There is no longer e clear, dramatic difference 
between the Soviet and Western positions on key issues. ts 
maintained that controls were unnecessary and, finally, during the 1:58 Experts’ 
Conference accepted in toto the 0.5. position on the full range 
methods which we deemed technically necessary. This Soviet acceptance of our | 
proposals was ¢uplicated during the recently concluded high altitude technical | 
discussions. Accordingly, we believe that in order to be plausible we must 
cloarly base any change in position on technical difficulties not f 
last summer, which we must try jointly to overcome before we can be confident 
that « comprehensive test ban is in fact enforceable. We must be prepared, in 
oe to explain the Latter concealment theory and its implications. ' 

is the major new development justifying reassessment, since it was recog- 
mised as far back as the Experts’ erence that 
yield ranges would te difficult to identify and that below same point ( 
now appears to be about .7 ET) some would go undetected. This level of 
has been considered acceptable, given the Limited motivation for cheating in | 


these ranges. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR DR. KISTIAKOWSKY 


] wish to put into this memorandum the suggestion that 1 made 
to you verbally for modifying the position paper for the Geneva Test 
Cessation Conference which you showed to me on Sunday and which 

4 , 


was presented by the Departrnent of State at the meeting of principais 


My suggestion is this: that as a first step in a plan to propos« 


a phased and evolutionary test ban, we seek to introduce into the Geneva ' 


discussions the whole problem of the Latter Hole, In doing this we would 
first of all make a complete disclosure of the concept and theory with a 
' - 
ormblete discussion of the uncertainties that we feel this introduces into © 
; 4 | 
the rmonitoring of underground tests. Next we should propose an agree- ®. 
e& 
ment to conduct test experirments to gain solid ev.dence about the efiecis O "y 
’ -— 
of the Latter Mole. These should include nuclear tests. Without nuclear “ © 
’ _— 
' D = 
tests, | doubt very much whether any experimentation is going to be .® 
, A 
convincing as to whether the theory is right or wrong or partially right. o e 
a 
' ~ 
, . 5 * 
A first step such as the one i propose would seem to put us in a = 
a" 
more advantageous position. Hf the Soviets accepted the proposal for | . 
; al 
such tests, there could be a clear possibility of gaining more solid ex | ~ oO 
' ; q ) | 
perimental evidence to proceed with further discussions of a monitoring 
4 _— 
" " . ’ + ~ 
system, in a manner which would make it clear to the world that we were | 2 ¢ 
troubled by the uncertainty which has been introduced by this new concept — 
and that aleo we were anxious to get the facts and let them fall as they may. 2“ 
> 
| ae 
+ 
; s * 
lf the Soviets refuse to agree to such a proposal, our position would ae 
seem to me to be much stronger belore the worid in that we have sincerely n- 
; ? 
sought to make an effort to meet the technical uncertainties head on with oS 
ce 
inforrnmation fully availabie to both sides. * 
~h 


lf such a program of testing and experimentation to find the facts 
about the Latter Hole do proceed, we would then be in a much more solid 
position to determine what our next step should be. If, for example, the 


experiments support the theory of the Latter Hole and indicateivery large 





decvupling factors, we might have to conclude that a second phase involving 


detection of under ground tests might have to be drastically modified or 


even dropped. LM, however, the tests showed that the decoupling factors 
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are muchsmdler than those which theory indicates might be possible, 
we would have a solid technical base for looking at systems for detection 
of under ground tests. 


The step which I propose and describe is included in the State 
Department proposed position paper, but my plan puts it in a somewhat 
different setting and changes the timing. We would make such a proposal 
as I describe first, and then defer our decisions as to whether we propose 
an atmospheric ban as the first phase of an evolutionary plan. 





One question that will have to be met in appraising my proposal is 
the time required to concuct such nuclear tests and the effect of the time 
required on our own planning. If it was agreed that we were to make such 
a proposal and if consequently the proposal were accepted, I think that we 
would be operating under a sense of urgency to make such a test and get 
the facts as soon as possible. I would hope that this could be a matter of 
two years rather than three to five years. 


Whatever we now decide to do, I hope very much that we will cling 
to our policy of seeking to establish the principle of monitoring. We 
now know that monitoring systems are more complex than originally 
supposed, but 1 am not convinced that this additional complexity invalidates 
the concept of monitoring. Iam convinced that the principle of monitoring 
is so important for any progressive development of arms limitation policies 
and procedures that we ought to pursue the effort to design and get agree- 
ment on monitoring systems with great determination. We have gone deeply 
into the technical aspects of nuclear test monitoring and inspection, and it 
may well be that we have a greater opportunity to reach sound agreements 
about this particular kind of monitoring system than we could expect in the 
future to reach with any other aspect of arms limitation, 


More fundamental even than this is the importance in my view of 
making headway, however slight, in the development of methods of arms 
limitation which still provides adequately for the security of the United 
States. Despite all of the difficulties and frustrations that are inherent in 
the current negotiations, I still believe that these negotiations are worth 
continuing and warrant our being persistent and patient in seeking to 
achieve progress and further results, 


J. R. Killian, Jr. 
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July 30, 1959 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
July 29, 1959 


Qthers present: Acting Secretary Dillon 

Mr. Charles Coolidge ’ 

General Goodpaster s 
P+ ve 
Mr. Dillon said he was there to introduce Mr. Coolidge to the 
President in a new capacity, that of Director of the study of 
Disarmament which the President had recently approved. The 
President expressed his gratification that Mr. Coolidge was 
bringing his extended experience in security affairs back to 


the government to lead this study. 


Mr. Coolidge said his ideas on disarmament are still pretty 
meager. It seerned to be something that everyone is for but 

for which it is very hard to find specific effective things to do. 
He said he did not intend to establish any big task forces, but 
thought he would take advantage of what has already been done. 
His staff he expected to include four from Defense, four from 
State, two or three from the scientific community, one from 
CIA and one from AEC, at least initially. The President sup- 
ported this approach, commenting that our normal experience is 
that these projects are over-organized, to the extent that they 
become bureaucratic. His thought is that the key is a few people 
with good ideas and imagination. Mr. Coolidge said he had talked 
with Dr. Kistiakowsky, Dr. Killian and Mr. Allen Dulles to get 
their thinking, and would certainly be searching for ideas where- 
ever they could be found. 
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The President said that one of the difficulties is that it is hard 

to get timely response even where we see some action possibilities. 
He recalled that he had thought some two years ago that it would 
have been a good idea to discontinue atmospheric testing. The 
Soviets probably would not have agreed, since they have insisted 

on banning all types of testing, but we would have improved our 

















Situation greatly without ruling out tests that were really essen- 
tial. In the long run, he said he feels we cannot go beyond the 
ban on atmospheric testing since inspection against ground test- 
ing is too uncertain, and inspection against high altitude testing 
will probably be too costly. He felt that there is great value to 
be gained through the elimination of certain types of arms from 
certain areas. The virtue is that we thereby establish inspec- 
tion systerms, and it is from these that he expects progress in 
the international field to be achieved. After further dscussion 
of the difficulties involved in the disarmament approach, Mr. 
Coolidge and the President agreed tha the only thing to do is to 
Stay with it and do the best we can. 


The President again thanked Mr. Coolidge for taking on this 
assignment. At this point Mr. Coolidge left the President's 
office. 


The President then cleared a proposed message to Prime Minister 
Macmillan and gave it to Mr. Dillon for final editing and dispatch. 
He followed this with a message to Khrushchev with the same in- 
Structions. Mr. Dillon suggested delivering the message to 
Macmillan through Lord Hood and the one to Khrushchev through 
Ambassador Menshikov here in Washington, and the President 
agreed, 


Mr. Dillon recommended for the President's approval the desig- 
nation of Mr. Dowling as Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 
in the State Department. He mentioned that the international 
Organization for the support of NATO is planning to designate 
anew head, and asked if the President would see any objection to 
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yw 
Mr. Harriman's taking that post, which is an entirely private oe 
position. The President said he did not think this was a matter 4 
which needed to be brought to him, and would therefore have no 2 


objection. 


/] 
A/I. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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THE ACTING SECRETAA d 
wAJOW lbh ~ | Ww LLUYU WRIGHT, LASKEY AND MORGAN OF 4 
KDEL AUGUST 1 AND IN 5D THE GROUP ABOUT LATEST SCHEDULE of © 
Ric - ail wn == CUMING TO LO? WDO? Ye LOYD IND ICATE | 
whl ACCE®TAS_E TO TaEM, NOT KNOWING AT THE MOMENT WHERE \ 
ENNEY was, SIGHT THAT IF THEIR SCIENTISTS AGREED wiTH a 
T T UeSe | AND WiTm A TWO TO THREE YE ~ RESEARCH = 
ENO EF NIATION 2AM THAT THE VK MIGHT AGR FE AT we 
es ; T ACCEPT DIS -\i AGREEMENTS WHICH CANNOT BE "CONTAC 
eke, WE COUL ; E IGN TREATY SBANNINGS. UNDERGROUND TESTS, 
L RESLLU CONS ICE RASBLE -L@N AGOUT IMPACT OF PRESENT 
\ AN ON THE GENERAL -SSEMBL & “SOQINTED OUT THAT UNLESS THE 
USeUK JID SOMETHING ASCUT CONTINUING THE MORATORIUM ON TESTS 
JiHER TRAN EXPERIMENTATION FOR THE DETECTION SYSTEM, WE STOOD 
A GOOL aNCE RELL IVING A RESOUNDING DEFEAT IN THE ASSEMSLY, 
HE Tr T TH WwlRLU CM INION WOULD SE “AGHAST” IF THE WEST 
RESU IING, THAT TRE IRISH RES PRESENTED 
CERTAIN CULif ANS THAT A RES CALLING FOR A MORATORIUM 
MIGHT EY C PASSED, #E FURTHER THOUGHT THAT THE WEST'S 
STRONGEST POINT WAS THE RUSSIAN REFUSAL TO DISCUSS THE 
NEW SCISMIC DATA 4 Ki WE SHOULD PLAY THE HAND ON THAT 
‘s ° 
% REPLIED THAT | FELT T4IS WOULD NOT [EAS SERIOUS AS LLOYD 
THOUG iy INCE MUST ¢ im— WORLD OBJECTED TO TESTS BECAUSE OF 
FALL-OUT AND THE RESULTS THEREOF, 
LLOYD POINT | THAT ALTHOUGH THIS WAS TRUE, THE SOVIETS 
WOULD BI JRE TO MAKE &A GREAT DEAL OF MILEAGE WITH AN ARGUM 
Poon 10 THE EFFECT THAT THIS PROVED THAT WE NEVER HAD WISHED TO | 
mr, HAVE A COMPREMENSIVE TEST BAN AND THAT THE “ANTI-TREATY FORCES" 
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OMPLETION OF LONDON 
ML TWEEN KILL , SETTING UP ANY RIGID 
NETASLE FOR THE FUTURE, IN ANY EVENT, KILLIAN AND PENNEY 
CE CN 7 CIENTIFIC POSITION, WE COULD DRAG 
|L THEY COULD COME TO GENEVA AND PRESENT 
SUGGEST A RECESS TO ALLOW THE RUSSIANS 
GE, LLOYD THOUGHT WE SHOULD KEEP 
CONF IN EXISTENCE AND TRY TO DELAY A GA RPT GA DISARMAMENT 
SATE AT LEAST UNTIL NOVEMBER WITH THE CONF STILL IN PROGR 
‘ f WAS TED OUT THAT THERE 1S A LOT OF 
ERNATIVE DRAFT TREATY AND THAT 
we BE IM ' E US GOVT'S DECISION ON THE 
oH ALTITUDE REPORT WHICH, ACCORDING TO UK GROUP, HAD BEEN 
: sy THi PTANCE AS CORRECT TECHNICAL ASSESS 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


August 13, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


General Goodpaster 


In connection with the attached mernorandum, 
ir. Kistiakowsky asked me to check with the 
President whether the study referred to in the 
last paragraph should be expedited in order to 
provide « preliminary briefing to the President 
before “- ‘ture for Europe. The President 
said was not necessary, and I so informed 





Dr. Kistiakowsky's office. 
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P.S. Dr. Kistiakowsky called after he had taken or 

the action above. Mr. Gates is much concerned & © 

over the actions recommended herein and may , - 

feel it necessary to reclama to the President. In » 5 
view of this, Dr. Kistiakowsky has decided to ° 
+4 


blitz his study anyway. 180 informed the Presi- 


dent. 
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Roclear Deerme Test Detection 
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Adcé:t:on2! 


This document consists of 
p2gss, lio. of copies. 


SECRET 


Tho jeint group of British und Amrican technical delegates has reviewed 
the technical aspects cf detecting micicar wecpons teste in the light of new 
information which hes beccm= cvcilchle since thse ropvort of the Geneva Conference 
of Experts and hss reechsd t£: following conc) sicnsa: 


(1) The grou ecsepted far joint use by the U.S. and the U.z. the tabie, 
a copy of which is giver in the eppordix to this report, entitlec “Estimated 
Capability of Control Syrte> fcr Deweting erd Idemtifying Seicnic Disturd- 
ances in the 0.5.5.2." 


(2) The concept of the "larcs bole” has intredaced a now kind of uncertainty 
which requires a re<-ezcmcinsiicn of the comtrol system sgreed upon by the 
Gonsva Cenferenco cf Expsris. The “large hole" technique may provide a 
method of concealing wuicrgrourd explosicn3 which cannct be detected by 
the systan recommcrded ty the Geneva Conference of Expsrts. This conclusion 
feerms insviteble unless fasure tests contravsne the theory es developed for 
the "lerge hole". 





re ee 


(3) Im view of the large cost ami unknowm feasibility of the "large hole" it is 
egreeeé that a programe cf engincering analysis and expericsniation is 
desirsbls and necessarr. The group therefore urges the prosecution and 
compisiicn of hich expliczive tests as already planned both for the U.S. 

and to 0.5. It further recemenis that both tho U.K. and the U.S. 
uxiertske emzginsering stwiies of the practicality end cost of constructing 
lexsge holes and thst these studies shyvld be of such thoroughness as to give 
confidoree in @t:sir conclusions. It is furter egreed that there also 
shonle be consideration of tke probleme of radiation transport, of the 
effects of Xarays ond of mowironms produced by a muclear explosion in a 
large cavi‘7. 


It is eo conelusicn of the grovp thet planaing, (and if politically 
unebjocticasble, execution} should proceed for a series cf "large hole” 
tests, includirg complet: plans fer a muclcar test. This planning should 
include the choists cf citcs, the inctrurentation, the method of m-«curing 
yiold, the time requirsd and the cost. 


(h) Consideraticn should clos be given to the dogrea of decoupling achievable 
in "snail holes". and to altermstive kinds of large cavities including the 
possibility of ecritics in ico and errtsiners onder water. 
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\>y 2228 Br Oup boces tiee 26 45 VOly Lust ly UOe6 We Onginecring lessapiiivy 
ef dotcupling by uve cf a “large hole" ean bs conclusively proven or dis~- 
proventithin « tim shcrter ¢han a yoar, elthouch high explcsive tests will 
yield partial informmeticn within h-6 months. Even after several years 
work tho quostion aay bs wiresolysc. Any agrecmont within the nooxt fow 
years which bans unicrgrouni tosis rams cors risk that decouplics schsres 
may bo able to circumvent tho experts’ syst-m unless that systom cen be 
Sugrented in its cepcbility by moans beyond inprovezont of instrumemiction. 


(6) The group accepts the findirzs end reccercrdatioens of the Berimor Pansl 
ropert end urges Gheir ropid inplcctatstion, It recaeenis in sdditian 
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(7) 


(8) 





(10) 


(11) 


@2- 


thst cm-—site insreciic:s cf selested earthgu-kos be umiertaken as quickly 
SS Possible cfier the23 e:rthquckss have oc--rred. It is ncoed that such 
fieid work cculd cppropri-tsly be undertskcz in New Zealand and California. 
Whansver sporopcists, ccvuntcge ehculd be tcokon of those umierground ax~- 
plozicns which nicht yisid useful informzticn for developing on-site 
inspestion tsecnmiquis. 


The grew corcludca tb.t the culy tsshaisst moss mu knom fcr the detection 
of exzplezicas in i:rge c.vities would be unusnred stations of the kind 
discussed in the Berkecr Panel roport. It uryes a careful technical stuty 

of the dssign cf umeanrci stations inaludirg thsir feasibility end asso- 
tisted cocmriicsticns exnd scfoguording prodlers. In making this ccm=pnt 

ths group cophcsices tht it is not reecamending at this tins e political 
dscisien thst uwoocnned st-ticns be imtredesed inte the Genvva discussions, 
cince this might urdermic> ths present propcsais for mannsd stations. 


Te group stresses the izportance of cantincirg study and research for the 
purpose of dotamcinirg ros techniques for decezpling and concéalzent and 
for detoction end incp2stcica,. 


The gercup rocognised ths: there ware substantial uncertainties in signal 
strength es os retuli cf veristions in medium, gecgrsphical ani geological 
fornaticns, depth of buricl, eix., which in seme cesses could recuce the 
ccupling belew that of ths Rainier evert. It also rescgnised the dif- 
ficalty of evaluating ths probsbility thst? en on site inspecticn in 

the recicn of a concealed utdergrourd muzlesr explosion would result in 
identification, Tho rick cf dotectioen ny be incroased by a substantial 
but unknown arcunt by the use of imtellicence information in selecting 
the events to be incpesi<d. Tim combinction of all these factors makes 
an eetinzte of the enpability of the sysiez, even excluding the possible 
use of large holes for dccoupling, very difficalt below the yisid level 
of shout 20 kis, Experimcntation, mach af it with high explosives, could 
redute some of thocs umsrtcinties. Ths group considers thet when all 
Shs technical preoblans eonticemcd above bive bean fully investigated it may 
not be poosible to offer a system which hos a relisbility equal to that 
estinated by tho Geneva Confercnce of Experts. 


Although it is not poscible to make a quamitative evaluation of the 
consribaticn of imveliigcrsse, it can be expected to supply assistance 
in deterainims ths decrie of suspicicuzrsass of esimic evants ani 
thereby in soler-ing waich of thase eworts should bo inspected. This 
essistznoza Gan be expes:.d Go be much more effective in detecting large 
sce UlLUsTLaL Cparsvicns such 3 mesy be required in the construction of 
a “lerge hole". However, imtelligenss by itsolf eameot provide a case 
for carrying out on insp>rlicn. Pinslly imtolligerce will intreiuce 

an elencat of uncortcin'y into any Soviet plomirg fer « ecnseaied 
Mmeslear test end thorsby previde a deterrent to ewh Soriet activities. 


The group noted that the sxteliite systen end grount 

station equipment 
Teocmmenced et Gereva (20 July 1959) for the detection end identificetion 
of high aititute roclesr explosions wes evalusted in thet Report as incapa- 
ble of detecting mrziecr eoplosivns ef borvirsds of kis. yield which are 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SZCRLTARY OF DEFENSE 


SUBJECT: Extension of the Current Nuclear * eapons 
Test Moratorium (TS) 


1. In accordance with your verbal recuest the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


have examined the effects of a possible extension of the current sus- 5 

pension of nuclear weapons testing beyond the termination date of 3 . 
31 October 1959 established by the President on 22 August 1958. a ¥ 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have noted that the conditions prescribed by ~ & 
the President at that time as a basis for further extension have not : - 
been met. They assume, therefore, that an extension beyond the 
initially prescribed one year period is a matter for decision by the cn 
United States and is not cictated by any existing international corm- : r 
mitment. . . 
2. Ona number of occasions the Joint Chiefs of Staff have expressed 7 

their firm conviction that it is contrary to the interests of the United = 
States to impose restrictions on the development of its armaments in = © 
the absence of firm and enforceable agreen.ents which impose 3 
equivalent or compensating restrictions on the Communist Bloc. c rt 
The continuation of a test suspension is such @ restriction. & = 
3. As applied to the broad area of nuclear weapons testing for the 4 

purpose of developing new weapons concepis or exploring nuclear a 
weapons effects in unusual environments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff do A 


not hold that a short terrn extension of the test moratorium beyond 
31 October 1959 is a matter of vital consequence. However, there is 
a serious problem with respect to the production, Cceployment, and 
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employment of a large segment of the present and early future etock- 
pile of nuclear weapons which demands the earliest possible solution. 
This is the problem of a possible nuclear contribution in the event of 
an accidental detonation. Itis the uncerstanding of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that this question can be enswered only by actual tests and | 
that it mey be possible to conduct scch tests without nuc_car dsto- | 
nation. 


4. For the following reasons the Jcint Chiefs of Staff consider it 
imperative thet nuclear weapons t-cting to the extent nocecsary to 
resolvs th: ons-point calety quecticn os regards wespons currently 
stocpilec ind weapons under develep=rent for early stockpiling be 
initlatec cad completec as soon after 31 October 1959 as technically 
poscibl.:; 


a. Ae a result of recent colculatione of the probabilities 
anc cons ecuences involvec, the Atomic Energy Com miscion 
ha: cut back production of th: weapons in question and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have pl-ce¢ certain restrictions on 
deployment and movement of these weapons which degrade 
the ctite of readiness of both strategic and tactical forces. 


b. There is a real danger that information a: to the 
que. Uicnable nuclear cafety of certain U.S. weaponr will 
become wicely known through inadvertent disclosure. The 
lonzcr the present uncertainty obtcins the higher th: proba- 
bility cf such a disclosure. The U.S. public and our Allies 
have boon repeatedly assured that our weapons are cn2- 
pciat calc. A rumor to the contrary could have a catastro- 
phic eNect on our ability to mcintain overseas storage bases, 
to mcintain otrip alerts of cir defense and retaliatory forces, 
to continuc air alert exercises, ond to continue logistic 
movement.. 
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c. In the event that safety tests should have pocitive 
results, the earliest possible appraisal of the consequences 
oi such & finding on our entire nuclear weapons posture will 
bs: essential. Involved in such on appraical will be the necd 
for redevelopment and refabrication programs which, in turn, 
may require further tests for confirmation of the results. 


5. the Joint Chiefs of Staff recucst that the Secretary of Defense 


trake known to the 'recicent their views as to the scricucaccs of this 
prodicrn and their concern ac to its esrlicst poscible colutica. 


For the Joint Chic: of Stall: 


A 


MN. TF. TY ONG 
Chairmao 
Joint Chiefs of Stal! 
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Dear Mr. President: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have forwarded to me a 
memorandum dated August 13, 1959, on the subject of phased 
approach to agreement for the cessation of nuclear weapons tests. 
A copy of this mernorandum is attached for your information. 


In their memorandum the Joint Chiefs of Staff ques- 
tior. the capability of a control systern with existing techniques to 
detect and identify underwater nuclear explosions. Mr. Gates 
has forwarded this mernorandurm to Under Secretary of State 
Dillon and requested that an assessment of the technical matters 
raised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff be made as a matter of urgency 
by Dr. Kistiakowsky. Mr. Dillon has requested Dr. Kistiakowsky 
to undertake this study. 


While I agree that a study of this problem should be 
made, I do not agree with the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as contained in paragraph 4c of the attached memorandum. Be- 
cause of the political and psychological implications incideni to 
underwater testing, 1 do not feel that the Defense Department 
should support the views that such tests should be grouped with 
underground tests in any agreernents that we might be a party to. 


l arn sending a copy of this letter to the Secretary 
of State and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their information. 
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With great respect, I arm 
Faithfully yours, > 
az a. Tear 

Z - 
The President 
The White House 
Attach t oe | 
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JCSM-326-59 
13 AUG 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject: Phased Approach to Agreement for the Cessation 
of Nuclear Weapons Tests (C) 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff understand that pursuant to a decision 
by the President, the United States is preparing to adopt a policy of 
seexing a phased approach to aa international agreement for the con- 
trolled suspension of nuclear weapons tests. This approach will ex- 
clade from the tests cessation agreement any ban on nuclear weapons 
tests underground or under the surface of inland waters which do not 
emit radioactivity in armounts detectable by the agreed control system. 
Teste underwater in the open sea or waters open to the sea such as the 
United States has conducted in the past would be prohibited. 


—- 


2. The decision to withdraw underground nuclear weapons tests 
from any controlled tests cessation agreement is beliewed to be based 
on a Searching inquiry into the state of the art of seismology which has 
cast serious doubts on our ability to detect and identify underground 
nuclear explosions, particularly in the lower yield ranges. New data 
has indicated that there are techniques available which will aliew con- 
cealment of such tests from seismographic detection. 


——_— —-——- Gane 


: 3. A review of the findings of the Berkner Panel on Seismic Improve- 
ment and other papers prepared by the panel has not indicated aa equal 
concern for our ability to detect and identify the nuclear characteristics 
of underwater explosions. The techniques of detection and identification 
for underwater explosions using seismic signals are similar to those for 
underground. A brief inquiry in this area has indicated that techniques 
for conenali 1g underwater explosions are feasible and perhaps morn 
readily implemented than those for concealing underground tests. Since. 
seismic methods play a ei,.‘ficant role in underwater detection and iden- 
tification, any doubts as to the capabilities of seismic systems for under~ 
ground detection should cas. doubts also on the capabilities for underwater 
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detection by these means. Hydroacoustic methods for detection of 
underwater explosions are available. However, identification of the 
nuclear origin of an explosion is by collection of a sample of radio- 
active waste. For underwater explosions this is extremely difficult 
cue to the large expanses of ocean areas even though an approximate 
location by seismic and hydroacoustic methods is determined. 


4. With respect to this new policy, the opinions of the Joint Chiefs 
of Stalf are as follows: 


a. The state of our knowledge of underwater detection is such 
that any assumptions as to our capability to differentiate a nuclear 
explosion from other artificial seismic disturbances may result in 
an adverse military security position parallel to that we find our~- 
selves in with regard to underground detection. The Soviets may be 
able to maxe underwater tests unknown to us and thus make advances 


in wean>on technology and knowledge of weapons effects which we will 
deny to ourselves. 


b. The United States, because of nonavailanility of suitable 
deep water lakes and inland seas, might be placed af a disadvan- 
tage with respect to the Seviet Union if tests uncer the suriace of 


inland weters are incladed is the same category as underground 
teste. 


c. That underwater tests in general should be grouped with 
underground tests until such time as thorough inquiry isto under- 
water detection techniques has confirmed a high probability of 
underwater detection and identification even in the event of deter- 
rained elforts teward concealment. 


5. The Joint Chiefs of Staff request that you convey the views ex- 


pressed in this memorandum, ais appropriats, to the President and 
to the Secretary of State. 


Yor the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


Distr: 

Chairman, JCS (2) SIGN 

DCSOPS te 

Secy to CNO (JCS) N. F. TWINING, 

Dir/Plans, AF Chairm.a, 

Mar Gorps L/O Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
(JCS 2179/1386 - Avproved 11 Aug 59) <7 | 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject: Study on Nuclear Tests (U) 


1. Reference is made to a mermorandum by the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, dated 23 July 1959. 


2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider the resurnption of nuclear test- 
ing to be so vital to the security of the United States that a reiteration of 
past positions is timely in view of the study now under preparation by 


Dr. Kistiakowsky. in this connection, the Joint Chiefe of Staff consider 
that 


a. An adequate military posture for the United States will not be 
attained until there is available a complete spectrum of weapons 
compatible with modern delivery systems, which will make it pose- 
sible to apply selectively adequate force against any threat. 


b. To attain an adequate military posture, further testing is 
essential in the folowing development programe: 


(1) Small, low-yield, highly mobile weapons for tactical and 
ASW wtes. 


(2) Modern, light-weight, and instantly ready weapons of 
sophisticated design for use against hostile aircraft. 


(3) Warhbeade for anti-miesile uses. 


(4) Deterrent and retaliatory weapons, including warheads for 
second generation IRSM's, ICBM's and FBM'e. 


(5) A tamily of clean weapons. 


sez per cent ra. 6 if 
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c. The investigation of weapons effects through testing is also 
extremely important because effects information is essential to 


weapon design and employment. Weapons effects information is 
particularly needed in the fc lowing fields: 


(1) Anti-Submarine Warfare 
(2) Surface War at Sea 


(3) Coastal Defense Against Large Yield Weapons Burst at 
Sea 


(4) Ballistic Missile Defense 


(5) Communications and Radar Systems 


(6) Air Defense 


(7) Structural Design of Military Installations 


(8) Tactical Land Warfare 


ad. Without nuclear testing, the inevitable result must be stagnation 
in the effectiveness of our present weapons systerme and the building 
of a stockpile of weapons of questionable reliability and confidence. 
Stagnation will become evident as improved strategic missiles must 
be fitted with older warheads at a cost in missile performance in 
order to insure reliability. Weapons of untested effectiveness, par- 
ticularly small tactical weapons, will have to be manufactured in 
greater nurmbere as a substitute for assured effects and performance. 


e. The over-all long-range effects of a test cessation will be to 
the distinct disadvantage of the United States. Of equal and more 
irmmediate disadvantage would be suspension of the production of 
weapons and weapons material with the resultant progressive physical 
deterioration of the stockpile. 


3. In the referenced memorandum, the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
advieed that Dr. Kistiakowseky would work with the Department of Defense 
and the Atomic Energy Cormmission in coordinating a study to review the 


» Se 
Serer 
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priority, validity and timing of weapons tests. In view of the potential 
impact of this study on the future effectiveness of U.5. military forces, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have a most vital interest and should be kept 
informed of all aepecte of the study. in order to ineure adequate con- 
sideration of the military aepecte involwed, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
offer the service of their representatives to assist in preparation of 


thie study. 


4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recomrmend that you forward this mem- 
orandum to the President. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Stafi: 


Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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— Memorandum of Conversation™Pi%, Series _ 5 + 


TI / DATE: August 26, 1959 
APPROVED CDD 


SUBJECT: Geneva Nuclear Test Negotistions - Meeting of Principals 





PARTICIPANTS: 


State: Mr. Dillon Defense: Mr. McEiroy . 
Mr. om rating F S/AE Ceneral Loper —— iy Rees 
Mr. Spiers, AE Mre Kuight white Bouse: 
Mr. Morris, S/AE soy; Mr. Dalles Mr. Gray 
Dr. Scoville Dr. Kiatiskhovaky 
White House - Mr. Gordon Gray “ : > Mr. Keeny 
Dr. Kistiakowsky ; ¢ 
AEC - Mr. MeCone - 2 \ y 
CIA - Mr. Dulles - 2 ~ 


Deferse - Mr. ‘McElroy - 2 


Mr. Dillon said that he hed called today's meeting to provide an opportu- 
nity for Ir. Kistiakowsky to brief the principals on the report of the Ad Hoc 
Panel on Nuclear Test Requirements enf for Dr. Killian to report on the necting 
of the Joint Group cf British and Averican Scientists in London. 


Dr. Kistiakoweky explained that the Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Test Requlre- 
ments bad been convened in accordance with Action fo. 2108 b(1) of the National 
Security Council, as eppreved by the President on July 20, 1959. ‘The President 
had further instructed that the Panel not engage in en 6ssesement of the relative 
position of the United States vis-e-vis the Soviet Union. Therefore, the report 
éeals only with United States military technology and leaves open the question 
of our nuclear strength relative to the Goviet Union. This report should thus 
be considered but one input into our consideration of the over-all question of 
resuzption of miclear weapons tests. ‘The following mexbers of the Panel yparti- 
cipated as individuals and not as representatives of their epecific orgsnizaticas 
end were selected to represent es brosé an area of expertese as possible: 
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Dr. James W. McRae, Chairman Honorable Herbert B. Loper 
Dr. Hans A. Bethe Dr. Carson Mark 

Dr. Arthur T. Biehl Rear Adciral Eéverd N. Parker 

Dr. Morris E. Bredbury De. Edvard M. Purcell 

Dr. Harold Brown Vice Admiral John EH. Sides 

Dr. Ge A. Fowler Brigadier General Alfred D. Starbirs 
br. Marshall G. Hollovay Dr. Eévard Teller 

Dr. Richard Latter Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner 
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Dr. Kistiekowsky then read the following General Conclusions of the Ad 
Hoc Panel: 








"1. Certain proposed nuclear tests would appreciably increase the ef- 


SsonibLtey of gases efor te deca: “Eovever, aside ae tie vesoe 

sib 6s error in desi Hovever, aside from safety 
pro , ag Oy a 0 EFSEER YE LE vespon 
system is clearly contingent on the outcome of the proposed muclear tests. 


Dr. Kistiakovsky explained that whereas the AEC laboratories feel 
that various programed warheads may have been amply proven out by past 
Gevelopmental testing, the Department of Defense vould like proof tests 
of the finished weapons. The laboretories further believe that vith 
additional testing it will be possible to double the yields of many of 
our missile warheads of a given veight. They are prepared to guarantee 
improvements on varhead yields on the basis of mock-up tests which would 
probably involve fro=s 20 to 100 kilotons muclear yield and which could 
be conducted underground. ‘The Department of Defense, however, believes 
that full-scale proof tests of such improved devices would be necessary. 
Such large tests, of course, could not be conducted underground although 
they could be carried out in outer space. 


























Mr. McElroy esked vhether the eclentista indeed believe they could 
obtain acequate diagnostics on space tests for megaton range veapons. 
Dr. Kistiakowsky replied that it is necessary to differentiate between 
the “high altitude” region which would extend out roughly to 20,000 
kilometers and the “outer space” region beyond thet distance. High 
altitude tests would be relatively easy to conduct. Our experience at 
Johnson Island indicated that there would be no problem in getting very 
extensive diagnostics even though the tests would p:vodauce highly 
"fireworks". To go to outer space powerful boostery will be 
These tests will be hard to instrument since it vill not be possible to 
cena up special follower rockets containing instrumentation as was done 
et Johnson Islard. On the other hand, the Panel felt that it would be 
possible to measure the yields of such tests which, after all, is what 
is desired from proof tests. 








"2. Questions have arisen concerning the sef of certain coat in 
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stockpile and production against the possit of a ve: ar 
egplosion in case of accident. Highest ori ty_in_teetin shoul be given 
to the experimentation involving very lov yield or zero id ‘s bo 














intended to establish whether a problen r sts. It is ssible 
now to determine whether a satisfactory Solution to the problem, rE; it exiets, 
can in cases without muiclear tests. 
Dr. Kistiakowsky explained that the questions vith regard to the 
one-point safety of our very important weapons have arisen from calcula- 


tions done recently et los Alamos. There are three possible courses of 
action to resolve this problen:: 
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(1) Safety tests of stockpile primaries could be conducted underground 
in @ relatively brief time. If the primaries prove safe there wuld, of 
be no muclear yield. oases 


(2) me could use cores of stockpile design containing reduced emounts of 
plutonium and carry out carefully instrumented tests designed so as to preclude 


Dr. Ki pointed out that in any event op test can definitely prove 
& g.vec ce is absolutely safe. 
PE = Ki stisiownky explained that the results of further experinentation 
could be: 


@&. That ILASL's concern is unfounded and the devices are in fact one~ 
point safe. 


Db. That the devices prove to be only slightly unsafe and could be médifie 
by the laboratories without significant further ouiclear tests. 


_. @+ That the devices prove to be unsafe and thus vill require comilete 
retesting. In this case, bowever, one could decide to use for the devices 
in question « primary which is know to be one-point safe. 


. noted that IASL's recalculetions should be completed 
very soon preliminary results seased te be more reassuring than their 
previous calculatians. 


° esked how long the second alternative for testing the safety 
of the devices wuld take, thought euch terts could 
probably be started in about - Dr. eaid 
that one problem wuld be lillie iE 
aroun4 by the tests. Since this is a very the tests would have 
Testing 


Generel Starbird hes said he did not think it would be possible to provide 
@ successful cover for such an operation. Dr. Rietiasovmed eaidé he thought 
that it would be possible to confuct these tests at los @ in the classi- 
fied areas. Qne wuld only need tumnels around D to feet deep, which could 
be Qug in the canyons where there is complete privacy. The shots could be 
billed as just more EB explosions of which dozens are set off at LASL everytay. 
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Me. Dillon said he did not see axy particular reason why it wuld 
not be possible to proceed with euch tests at Ios Alems. ‘They would mot 
represent a viclaticn of our unilateral suspension s they vere mot 
really cuclear testa. Hovever, this would be « matter for the President 
to decide upon when there is an cpportumity to present the issue to hin. 








flow from the tests mow proposed. lr. Tellers, for ons, is very enthusiastic 
about the possibilities. 








Mr. MoCone asked whether the Defense Department 414 mot feel that 
information was necessary consi‘ering the dramatic 

effects of high altitude shots on radar and radio. ee 
that the evidence pointing to a ecrere disruption of 
commmnications leads to « redesign of commmications system rather than 
to am urgent need for more information on the diaruptive effect. As 
for the AICIM systes, the other facets of thie systezare far less certain 
than the effects of the AICEM warhead on an incoming veapon. 


"5S. ‘The proposed effects tests in the sea ané at lov altitudes wuld 





srovide militar. b1e@ inrors on but t2 . no ec 
eny Gecisions to use or mot to use & proposed = tary capability. 
Dr. Kistiakovaky explained that these would be tests of devices 


such as the aenti-sutmerine éeyth bomb, where the Department of Defense 
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said that although the results of euch tests wuld mot ect any 
decisions to use or mot to use & certain wespon thry would vitally 
affect decisions on how to use end woen to ure it. 


"6. Aside from tests incident to the safety problex, there is not 6 
sizele ed test in 
tg ea ee Re EE ee ee cy 
sicTear iin @ year ool to proceed vith plas col preqerstions on tte 
basis suld postpor th on! ment of anticir 4 ir-roveoents veapon 
sxe 
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Lez3 vyeness and the evolution of nev ideas. 








Mr. McElroy moted that some of the propored testing could have a 





























major on the reduction of costs of our miclear arsenal. 
: objectives of the tests could be achieved 
shots ex or ¢ este 
eo fitades 2 
et altitudes o ometera in 19%i 
700, G00 ters) at e cost in the perioa f the 
éate for each test on the veight of the LCe. 














Pre eg mnt ey te He Ae te 
there no % on the earth frus tests conducted beyond 100,000 
kilometers in space. However at, for instence, 1,000 kilometers one 
would have to concede that explosion products wuld eventually drift 


into the etupsphere even though this process might take a very long tire. 
General Discussion 





General Ioper said that it was not the position of the Department of 
Defense that everything must be proof-tested before being acceptable to the 
military. Rather they believe that full-zcale tests of wespons are necescury 
in cases vhere the extrapolation froz proven deziqus is qiite bros’. The 
laboratories never guarsntee the performmmce of a Cevict, but only indicate a 
Gegree of confidence. Thus, even in the minda cf the derigmers there exists 
@ possibility of gross error in weapon perforumoce. Dr. Kistiskewsky con- 
mented that such was the situation vith suse of the key Varoeads In our stockpile. 


Phir ast tevortance. he believed the devalopmeut of miclear weapons te 

be of more ce to the United States than to nations vith large nuxDbers 
of people. Our miclear arsenal is vbat permits us to be a miliary pover. This 
power vould be mich inferior if ve vere reduced to relisnce on our manpover 

erzed with conventional vesapons. Dr. Kistiako wuzceste’d that it was 

probably not 60 mich a question of populstica as unwillingness of Westerors 
to be used as canon-fodder. After all, the cosbined ranpover of the United 
States and the KATO countries is greater than t.5% of the USSR and its eatellites. 


soldiers in the field of battle. 
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Lr. Killian explained thet tle London meeting had been 
“n Gecretary 
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UK would de abls te proceed the basis of the same techuical information. 
(Dr. 


Killian then read to the princtyels the of the Joint Group 
which is ettached es Appendiz A to this panradas. 


Dr. Killian emia i= ves clesr that the UK scientists were persuated of the 
theoretical walflaity of the Latte Bole i¢es. However, they bad real doubts as 
to the prectical possibilities of constructing such e hole and considered urgent 
study of the engineering problem involved to be necessary. They vere not 
prepared to accept the Judgnents of the Iacher group on the probability factors 
of actuplly finding evidence of an unierground violaticn throw) on-site inspeo- 
tion nav to accept the Bacher group's assesment of the usefulovss of intelligenc.. 
They clearly fel* that it would be unviee to present the Bacher report to the 
Pavietr since the judguents expreesse’ thervin could be ciallemsd cn technical 
grounds. 


Dr. Killies esid that the Istter Bole possibility for concesling underground 
explosions remains the most significant probles in the undergreun’ picture. 
Until ve obtain more factual inforastion ve vill remain in a state of uncertainty 
which cannot be resolved. It vill be necessary to proceed vith the recomended 
high enercy @xperinents and probably vith muclear tests, unless the bigh energy 
teste ind’ cate a very serious defect in the theory. 
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In 4iecussing the severe] recoumendsticons for further research in the 
report of the Joist Group the princ!pals agreed that Dr. Kistiekowsky should 
commult with the Departeent of Defame and the ABC with regard to an engineerin: 
etudy of the Latter Bole theory, and that the CIA should proceed with the 
inspection study of earthquakes end underground explosioss. 
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In his letter of August 14, 1999, Deputy Secretary Gates 
forvanied to me a mccorendum dated August 13, 1959 to you fram 
the Joint Chiefs of Ctaff questioning the capability of e costrol 
gystc: to detect and identify underwater cuclear exsplosicas. 

As requcsted by It. Cates, I suggested to Dr. Kistiakowsky that 
his office undertake a tecimical assesament of this protle:. 
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~ * 
in his reply, & copy of which is enclosed, Dr. Kistiakovaeky -_ C 
raises some questions vith respect to the concern of the Joint ~~ a 
Chiefs and suscests that the matter be revicved vithin the rae — 
Department of Defense. ‘ 2 
es ° ) -- 


Wits dest wishes, 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASH IinGTOwN 


August 25, 1959 











Dear Secretary Dillon: anes sG iy. $57 

Thank you for your letter, dated August 18, 1959, suggesting that this 
office undertake an assessment of the problem of detecting underwater nuclear 
explosions. On the basis of the information at present available to me, I do 
not believe that it would be feasible for my office to undertake such an assess- 
ment at this time. 

a“ 

A» dicated in Secretary Gates’ letter of 14 August to you, the Report of 
the Geneva Coaterence of Experts concluded that there was a “good probability 
of detecting nuclear explosions of one kiloton yield set off deep in the open ocean," 
and that "the on-site inspection carried out by the international control organ... 
would be able to identify with good probability underwater nuclear explosions 
with a yield of one kiloton and above.” It is not clear from the memorandum 
for the Secretary of Defense from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, forwarded to you 
by Secretary Gates, what new information is available to question these con- 


T 


“B/IIES*ODL 


clusions. This capability is apparently questioned, at least in part, on the in 
basis o. limitations in the seismic method; however, it should be noted that . oO 9 
the detection and identification of underwater tests would be based primarily Ji Ao 
upon the hydroacoustic method and the subsequent collection of radioactive w) » 
debris. Although it is stated that techniques for the concealment of underwater . 
explosions are feasible, there is no indication as to how this might be accomplished 
or the possible magnitude of the concealment. . 
a 
If there is concern about this matter on behalf of the Department of Defense, ~ 
it might be useful, as a first step, for an appropriate technical group within " 
the Defense Department, ich as AF TAC, to undertake a careful examination 
of those aspects of this problem which are raised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. vs 
On the basis of such a technical study, it would be possible to determine whether 


there are reasons for questioning the conclusions of the Geneva Conference of 


Experts. 
Sincerely, r 


6s 


G. B. Kistiakowsky 
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The Honorable C. Douglas Dillon 
Acting Secretary of State 
Department of State 
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MEORANDO,! OF CONVERSATION 
man a= Date: August 30, 1959 
Ho's Time: 3 P.M. 
a Place: Chequers 
Parhicizants: - 
U.3- U.K. 
The President The Prise Minister 
The Secretary Poreign Secretary Lioyd 
Mr. Sates Sir Patrick Dean . 
Mr. Merchant Lord Plowden 
fr. Irwin Sir Richard Powell 
Mr. Farley Sir Norman Br sok - 
Subject: Nuclear Test Negotiations 3 
Copies te: $3 
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Jeneral Gootpaste> G ~ Mr. Merchant a 
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ie. Serter referre’ te te ef wilergrouwsd experiasetes 
reselve queetions ef “cue point safety of United Stetes weapons. Geoeseary 
veete aight be comburted vith milly « high explesive Getemetian, but « 
om. cucleer yiel4 might be predeced itn eum coves. Ghouls they rerult 
in 8 detectable etamic explcsian, We public axplasstiaon coulé attribute 
this occurrence te af ceciéent 

Beth the Prime Mini eter ant Poreigs Secretary Licyt expressed the belief 
thet the Geited Geetes would be fully Jretifiet ts comburting eafety torte 
The Preeitent indicated Ale eequiescence in making the underground safety 
tects. The talks lett woressived the question 4s te Whether the neoresary 
prvparetions et the testing site might arouse public suspicion anf what 
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Participants: UNIVLD STAT:S UNITED LIGDG. 
Secretary of State Herter TVoreign Secretary Lloyd 
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Mr. Lieyd recelled that the U.6. and U.N. sciantistse wier the lecicr- 
abip eof Dr. Killien ani Dr. Pommsy, walle egrering that ticro wre substantial 
uncertainties in the detection of wdergrowd wets ant that o progres of 
research eheuld go ahead, hod cautioned thet it was doubtful that there 
vould be auy early solution of these technical wncertainties. wr. Herter 
eoid that the only alternative tectic which we sav was to push ama vith 
the discussion of the inspiction issue, eccepiing We idsyestica Gictc it 
principle but propesing and justifying « nucosr ~ rr ome 
tha Soviet Unton vould reject it. 
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increase, and we should find ourselves in a bad public 
~osition. ve do not want people to draw a parallel with 
the surprise Attack Conference, which recessed before 
Christmas without setting a time for its re-assembly; I 
think the public concludes that the Con 
Your delevation in Geneva has no doubt reported to 
you that the Russians tnere have deen making tentative 
enquiries about the possibilities of a recess. So far our 
delegation has not had similiar enquiries. But I conclude 
that it might be possible for a recess to be arranged by 
the three delerations at Geneva. I think this would be a 
better way to arrange it than by our writing to Khrushchev, 
because I fear that if we did oo he would seize the 
Opportunity ‘ 
I agree with you that we could profit by a recess 
to make plain to the world at large tne principle which is 
essential to a sound and acceptable agreement: "an 
effective international control system not subject to 
veto or obstruction”, as you rightly put it. But I doubt 
whether it would be wise to have the status of the 
negotiations discussed in the United Nations Disarmament 


Commission. As our Embassy has told your officieb, we 


are not Bure that neutral nations will be so easily convinced 
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Disarmament Coinisston = do not See how, that would help us 
at Geneva. i titi: it would om the contrary be likely 
to make the Russians more difricult and obstinate. 
Finally, i must ment&on a point in your letter with 
wnicn I co not aitogether asrec. iL co not think that the 
tentative sucpestions which I made to Khrusi 
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March ll, 1959 


a? 


Dear Harold: 

Thank you very much for your informative 
note after your Paris meeting. The only disagree- 
ment that I would have with your description as 
Eighteenth Century is that I place the period in 
the “Early Nineteenth." 


From what you sé&id I-feel there must be some 
hope of getting a little better expression of 
intention with respect to De Gaulle's participation 
in NATO and the use of his Fieet. 


I am eagerly looking forward to your arrival, 
and I only wish that I could take you to a sunny 
climate rather than to ask you to endure some more 
of the winter weather that you have encountered during 
your many travels. 


With warm regard, 


AS ever, 


IKE 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 


March 13, 1959 


thers present Dr. Killian 
General Goodpaster 


Dr. Killian said that further study had disclosed possible ways 


-- 


of decoupling a seismic signal trom an atomic explosion. The use 


of large cavities would be a way of doing this. For each kiloton 
‘ 


of yield a cavity of about 100,000 cubic meters (i.e., about 100 feet 


would be required. From the standpoint of monitorir 


this presents a very real loophole, in that it becomes difficult to 


set any kind of a threshold for detectable tests. Accordingly, a 
ments to suspend testing in the atmosphere, and to limit testing t 


explosions outside the atmosphere, would seem to be indicated. 


It is also technically possible to conduct weapons tests in outer space 
c 


’ f) 1} ? . . “* Ti, - ; 
out to about 180 million miles. Conceivabiy a satellite detection 
systern could be established that would be capable of detecting un- 
shielded tests out to that distance, but this could be countered by 


shielding of weapons with lead shields that would prever 


ng, 


gree- 


Y 


n 

oft tests up to severai hundreacs of wiiotons. 
> ~~ the \ 4 vr ‘hea «a e -* | 

In summary, a sSysterm with a low threshold cannot be guaranteed, 
— . . . ‘ . ae 9 i; _— " _ ; 
lhe President said he may want to have a ses5i10n 0: a Couple of hours 
lene aoe with M —pee -» hee ? * »@} Hie ul s1A « ~* Dr rsa? ™ 
Gul @tsvai Aiin MaCTUsaN HRere NexrAr we Ke i VOULG Wa>&rit ie hte Gti 
to come up by helicopter. 


~ ‘ 


The President added that he takes with some seriousness Khrushchev's 


statement that the Soviets are not testing Small weapons He added 
s 


that this is being carefully studied at hi 


Dr. Killian said that if the Geneva talks should be recessed for 
political reasons, there are technical reasons supporting a decisi 


to leave open the possibility of exploring techniques of monitoring 
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SBOERE -— , a March 22, 1959 
escnal end Sr.vste _ ; Secretary's Residence 
§:20-5:55 p. m. 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 
Participants: The President Prime Minister Macmillan 
The Secret Mr. Selwyn Lioyd 


Governor Herter 


Our conversation was somewhat rambling and some of it purely 
anecdotal. The following matters of substance, however, were covered. 


I remarked rather jocularly that the press seems to be playing the 
outcome of the Camp David talks as a "triumph" for the Prime Minister. He 
and the President both said there is no basis in fact for any such inference. 


We discussed the next steps in connection with our reply to the 
Soviet note of March 2. The President attached importance to getting this 
reply cleared with the cther NATO Governments in Paris and delivered and 
published prior to his press conference on Wednesday; the Prime Minister 
shared this view as he expected to have to make a statement in Parllament 
the same day. I said that I thought it not unlikely the French Government 
would raise some objection, resulting in delay, primarily to demonstrate their 
independence of the British and Americass. 


We discussed the question of composition of prospective meetings 
with the Soviets, and Mr. Herter recelled that on the question of the German 
peace treaty, the Soviets had suggested 26 nations be participants. I said, 
however, that the Soviets had said that if there was an agreement on the full 
conference that they would then be willing to have a preliminary Four Power 
conference on this subject, eliminating all other participation in the preliminary 


meeting. 


The President said that over the week end the group had discussed 
the whole gamut of Soviet probings for weak spots in the free world posit‘. 
He and the Prime Minister then recounted some of tre discussior sVwuut the 
Middle East. 
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I. was the view of Macmillan and Lloyd that Nasser by attempting 
to array the zrab world against Kassem was forcing him into the hands of 
the Cornmunists. Actually he was noi pro-Comrmunist and had not dose 
enaything to inteasti7 his links with Co:nmunism during the past few mozths. 
The British felt that some one intermediary should be sought who would try 
to mediate 2 modus vivendi between Nasser and Kassem, whereby both stztes 
would exist withia the Arab world, without the UAR attempting to dominate 
or absorb Iraq. I said aly would perhaps like to play some such role. Licyd 
saié the Lebanese were, he thougat, making this attempt. 


I said I felt it was somewhat ominous that we know nothing about 
what the Soviets were doing in relation to Irag and Iran. It seemed to me 





that it was inevitable that they were doing something and that they had 2 
rnomentous plans, asd thet our lack of any knowledge should not be taken Sf 
as proof that nothing was going on, but rather should make us more alert. 3 
On the Geneva tert suspension negotiations, the President and the a 
Prime Mintster noted that the latter attached importance to finding some 2S. 
way to keep these negotiations going after they resume cn April 13. He — 
hoped that they could spia out at least until a Foreign Ministers meeting = 6 
with the Soviets. The President indicated his readiness to conclude an agree- ot 
rent suspending atmospheric tests; he recounted some of the briefing mf 
Dr. Killian had given the group at Camp David. This had led him to conclude 7 
that aay explosioa greater than 10 xflotcns could be detected; he thought that o£ 
it might be possible to get Soviet agreement on unmanned instrument detectica st 
stations. The reported Soviel “agreement” to our Duration Article makes it ~ 
appear possible thet the Soviets might make further concessions. 9 c 
f°) 
I recalled that we have made provision for effective mobile controls 7 
the s'ne qua non of any agreement. + 

rr 

a 

The Prime Minister noted that our most recent scientific information . 


suggests that there is a risk of disadvantage to us if the Soviets suddenly give 

ia on the veto issuc. Nevertheless, he thought that our gain would so outweigh 
any such disadvantage that we ought to assume the risk. The President 

said that he thought even an agreement Limited to atmospheric tests, and 
including as few as three or four contral posts, would be better then no 
agreement at all. I said that I thought that while our scientists can advise us on 
he size, composition and nature of conircis, they are not in a position to 

make the required Judgment as to the overall value to us of the establishment 

of mobile control personnel behind the Iron Curtain. 
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he Precident said that while he thought there was a clear 

understanding on both sides as to the different points of view anc matters 
of agreement, the officials woule attempt to work out an agreed statemen: 

mbodying the conclusions. I remarxed it would be at this point that the 
trouble would begin. Macro iliac said that what they bad in mind was not so 
much a substantive paper as 4 proced: oral paper to cover who was to do 
what and where. The President said he planned to get together with Macmillan 
at 4o'clocs Monday aXerncon to clear up any final ambiguitiez, and that the 
Prime Minister was leaving at 6:30 Tuesday morning. 


od 


i referred briefly to my own plans to return to the hospital fora - 
couple of days aad the prospect tiat I might be discharged os Wednesday. 
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Joha Foster Dulles 
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Memorandum for the File ot 


John A. McCon ed 


Discussion With Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
at Luncheon on March 23, 1959 
at British Embassy 


~“ 
f 
ms 


After reviewing the March 2ist meeting at Camp David on the 
Geneva Conference, Mr. Lloyd stated he hoped that we would support 
their proposal for a limited number of on-site inspectior.: as a logical 
means of solving the impasse on the inspection and veto issue. In 
answer to a question, Lloyd stated that he felt that 50 inspections per 
year would be a good number and, in his opinion, about all that the 
scientists would wish to undertake. 

I stated that we did not look with favor on the plan because it 
would inevitably bring up the issue of the number of inspections with 
the Soviets unquestionably proposing a very low number, and with our 
side suggesting a number adequate for reasonable safeguard assurances, 
I further stated that because of the possibilities of "decoupling effects" 
together with the general inadequacies of the Geneva system, for 
reasons explained by Dr. Killian, the number of on-site inspections 
would necessarily have to be very high to serisfy us. I pointed out that 
the original Geneva report indicated over one hundred unidentifiable 
events, later data revised this to about one thousand, and the "decoupling" 


might raise the figure much higher. Additionally, it seemed to me 
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that an argument over the number of inspections might place us ina 
bad posture in public opinion. 

Lioyd then discussed the possibilities of agreeing to suspension 
of atmospheric shots only with a very simple and "veto-proof" detec- 
tion systerm coupied with a decision to study the underground and high 
altitude problems for a time, and come to an agreement in these areas 
when technology is further advanced. I supported this idea stating 
that I felt Macmillan's suggestion to me at the conclusion of Saturday's 
meeting, that such a proposal might be withheld until the Summit 
Conference, was an appealing idea. Lloyd said that he had proposed 


to Macmillan that the Geneva negotiators draft a memorandum setting 


forth the areas of agreement and the areas of disagreement (the veto “” 


being the most irnportant one) and refer the disagreements to the 
Summit Conference because the Geneva negotiators could not come to 
agreement. Lioyd left me with the impression he would press for this 
as a desirable procedure to be followed. 

I then asked Lloyd to clarify remarks he made Saturday afternoon 
concerning the "threshold". He stated that the British felt that we were 


negotiating a complete suspension and in doing so recognized the detec- 





tion systern would not be absolute and that tests in the very low yields 
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could not be detected but, nevertheless, they would be suspended under 





the agreement. Lloyd stated that it was his impression and conviction 
that if the Soviets on April 13 decide they will accept our proposal then 
we would be foreclosed from any underground testing for the duration 

of the treaty. He thought that we could not now bring up the "threshold." 
I stated his remarks on Saturday had led me to the conclusion that he 


felt this way, but that it did not represent our viewpoint as we felt the 





threshold problem was still to be discussed and concluded. 





I think this represents a very important difference of viewpoint 


between the United States and the British which should be resolved 





promptly. 
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VEMNMORANDUM F Dr. J. BR. Killian, Jr. 
BJIEVT Cone alrme nt of neerrr if Explcsions 


ger ree ral proo.er of the conceasér 


it, appointed by the Chairman 


ory ormmittee. considered the 


ent of underground nuclear tests 


at its meeting on ana Narch 1955. The Panel reviewed various 
proposed rrethods of ncealing underground nuclear tests. The Panel 
concluded that, on the basis of present knowledge, the Most promising 
approach was the ret ij of reducing the distant seismic signal fron an 

-. gprouns « xp) ‘ bw « ‘table <de« ign of the shot chamoer,. The ; ane 


therefore, examined this proposal in cetail. 


the enclosed re rt by the Panel, “Certain Aspects of the Conceal- 
ment of JUndergrou:.d Exp’ ons," surmmarizges the prelirr inary theoreti- 
cal analysis of this part.cular method as well as the possible limitations 


and deficiencies of the theory. 


Cn the basis of this preliminary theo- 


rirmnental information, and other practical 


considerations, the Panel arrived at the following general conclusion on 


of the Panel's findings, “Report 


, ' 
exarmined the seibil 


M ‘ 
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seismic signal trom a nuct« 


design of the shot chamber. 


possible by this techn to 


factor of ten or moore, The 
(fvane) wae ten tirmes less 
oi &@&pprs ximateiy the SArTT ve 


re W’ 


ce the signal. Noreowe 


‘Ss paragraph 4 (f) in the surmmary report 


of the Panel on Seismic Improvement, ™ 


blerm of concealment, the PSI hase 
reducing the magnitude of the 

sr explosion by reans of suitable 
The PSI conciudes that it would be 


reduce the seismic signal by a 

seismic signal from one Hardtack Ii shot 
than that frorm another shot (Tamalpais) 
yield although no attempt was made to 


r, preliminary theoretical studies 
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have shown that it is possible in principle by this technique 

to reduce the seisrmic signal from a given yield by a much 
greater factor than this. In view of the many complexities 
involved, it is necessary that this theory be tested with 
ropriately designed experiments to determine how large 

a decoupling factor can actually be realized in practice. While 


_ 


many of these tests can de carried out with high explosives, 
cormplete evaluation of the theory probably cannot be made 
without nuclear explosions. All possible seismic instru- 
mentation should be employed in consaection with such tests 
to assure that ade uate data is obtained to assess the 


phenomena involved and possibly to discover some character- 


istics which mignt al} yw lons range Getection of such decoupled or 
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. anel on Seismic lrprovement 


Certain Aspects of the 





Concealment of Underground Explosions 











Nethod. It is proposed to reduce the seismic signal from an under- 
ground explosion by setting the explosion off in an underground 
cavity o1 such size that the pressure on the wall of the cavity never 
exceeds the plastic yield stress of the surrounding medium, To 
reduce the pressure on the wall, it is proposed to fill the cavity 
with gas in such a manner that the explosive force is transmitted 

by radiation rather than by a gas shock, This requires a light 
Gass ich as hydrogen, or reduced gas pressure, or both. 


“rj 
Estirnate of Seisrric Signal. The seismic signal generated in the O 
~ — ——— - - ————— a 
medium has been estimated by applying the theory of elasticity to the ” ; 
, p> of 
medium. This is justified, as the rnedium never euffers a non- Qs 
elastic deformation. Elastic theory permits us to calculate the “ 0 
energy per unit frequency E (Vj) for which we find 5 » 
~ > 
5 wi 
pee 
°c ~, 
_ - ~ 
VE ( ) - 3 W ( 1) (1) © “7 
- ./ = , - 4 - 1) 
—————ee ef u/ = & 
¥> - ‘an =e 
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TT on 

‘ f ‘ oe J 
where | is the density of the medium, c its sound velocity, W the > & 
é, , » ; o 
energy released in the explosion, y refers to the equation of ihe state rs 
of the gas and ,. is the circular frequency. q 
ct 

It will be noted that (1) is independent of the radius of the hole; once the Oo 
hole is big enough to insure elasticity of the medium, it no longer = 


matters how big it is chosen. It is further seen that the amplitude 

of the elastic wave which is proportional to (1) is directly proportional 
to the energy released and is also proportional to the frequency. The 
latter dependence will hold as long as the frequency is less than the 
characteristic frequency of the hole, c/R, where R is the radius 

of the hole; the dependence on, insures small amplitude for low 
frequency. 
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We have compared the result (1) with the empirical result from the 
Rainier experiment. It can be shown againfrom elastic theory that 


a 


E\y) = of 7? r* D.», (2) 


where D is the total displacement of the rock measured at a distance r 
from the explosion. It has been assumed that is less than the 
critical frequency of the wave generated by the explosion, which in the 
case of Rainier was aboutw , = 25 sec-!, In the Rainier experiment, 
D was observed to be 15 cm. at r «110m. Using this information and 
the theoretical equation (1) and assuming the medium in which the hole 

is rnade to be hard rock of < : 2, ¢ » 5 km/sec, we find that the signal 
(1) is about 700 times smaller than the signal (2). 


Detectability. In the Geneva net of stations one has to rely on receiving 
signals at distances more than 2000 km, At such distances only 
frequencies of less than 1 cps can be easily received. If we appiy the 
theoretical factor of 700 and if we assume that the Geneva net can detect 
explosions of 5 kt and above, then explosions in a cavity could be concealed 
up to yields of 3.5 megatons. There are other limitations which make it 
very difficult to use this method of concealment for such large explosions, 
particularly the size and cost of the required hole which will be discussed 
below. 


If there were a net of auxiliary stations of spacing 170 km, it is expected 
such a net could detect first motion from 1] kt explosions. Moreover, 

such a group of stations respond to high frequencies of the order of 10 cps. 
In this case, the frequency is higher than the critical frequency of an 
unconcealed 1 kt explosion. Generally in Rainier surroundings the critical 
frequency is about 


a =s 5 W- ces (3) 


where W is in kilotons. If v>v the concealment factor is reduced to 


A ’ 
700 Vy (4) 


and therefore at 1 kt to 350. In this case an explosion of 350 kt can be 
made to look like 1] kt and will therefore be just detectable. 


Limitations of the Method. 





a. Radiation wave. It seems important to avoid an appreciable material 


shock wave in the cavity, and thus to use gas at reduced density as 
described above. 
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b. Temperature at wall. In a cavity designed to have 50 atmospheres 
static pressure and air at 1/100 normal density, the temperature will 

be 10 ev. Such a high temperature may remove solid material from the 
cavity surface which would come off with appreciable momentum and thus 
might give a recoil to the wall, which would increase the scismic wave. 
<stimates indicate that this ablation of the wall is probably not important. 
f it should turn out to be appreciable, it could be minimized by providing 
thin foils inside the cavity to absorb some of ithe heat. 





c. Plastic deformation. It is important that the wall suffer no appreciable 
plastic deformation. The elastic dehavior of rock is not known to us 
sufficiently to assess the limitation which this puts on the pressure in the 
Cavity. Experiments would be important. 





d. Cracks in rock. L the rock wall has cracks that are likely to cpen 
on application of internal pressure, this would eliminate the hoop stresses 
around the cavity and would permit very much larger expansion of the 
cavity radius. This would increase the sisnal transmitted to a distance ia 
proportion to the expansion. ‘We are entirely ignorant on the occurrence 
of cracks in rock, and here again only experiment can determine the 
limitations fromn this cause. We believe that it should be per:nissible in 
any case to apply a pressure equal to the lithostatic ambient pressure 
which is about 1 atmosphere per 5 meters depth. It is suggested that 

salt may be particularly free of cracks, especially if it is leached out dy 
water. 





Maximum permissible pressure. We do not know the maximum pressure 
in the Cavity which is permissible to insure elastic behaviour of the rock. 
It is irmportant to know this pressure because the cavity volume is inversely 
proportional to the pressure, and the cost of excavating the cavity will be 
approximately proportional to its volume. If we assume that 50 atmospheres 
is a permissible pressure, the required radius will be 33 meters for 1 kt 


which corresponds to a volume of 150,000 cubic meters. 


Deficiencies in the theory. The following deficiencies in the theory are 


—————s oe 


known to us which can probably be removed by further theoretical work: 














a. The generation of surface waves, in particular of a long period, 
has not Leen investigated. These waves may be important for detection. 


b. The ablation of the surface of the cavity due to high temperature 
must be determined, in order to assess whether it is necessary to 
provide foils. 


c. A calculation should be made of the efiect of shocks in the gas in the 
cavity. Also, the impulse carried by the expanding bt0mb material should 
be considered. 
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d. It is somewhat remarkable that the shock predicted by our theory is 
about 30 times less than earth shock observed from air explosions of the 
same yield. This paradox should be cleared up. 


Construction of Cavity. A hole of one million cubic meters would be 
required to Contain an explosion of about 7 kilotons at 50 atrmospheres 
pressure. Cne method of obtaining a hole of this size, which has deen 
looked into in a preliminary manner, is to wash it out in a large salt 
dome. Salt is believed to have the required properties of high strength 
and freedom from cracks. In addition, there is some experience with 
excavating large holes in salt by dissolving out the solid material. The 
principal problem is to locate a salt dome near an adequate supply of 
water. (This can be sea water.) 





An estimate of the cost of excavating such a cavity on an urgent time 
scale was made in another connection. It was estimated that it would 
require 6 months to a year to do the excavation and would cost between 
4 and 7 million dollars so that the cost is about a million dollars per 
kiloton if the pressure has to be held to 50 atmospheres. It is probably 
possible to reduce the cost by increasing the time required, and a much 


more thorough investigation should be made to establish more accurate 
costs, 


t may be possible to use ice instead oi salt for the containing media. 
This possibility should be investigated since it would increase the 
availability of sites and may decrease the cost. 


Test Requirements. Because of the potential effect on the capability of a 
detection systern, the Panel recommends an immediate experimental and 
theoretical program to evaluate quantitatively the possible decoupling by 
means of a properly designed cavity. The program should include an 
extensive series of HE tests leading up to full-scale nuclear shots. The 
HE tests should be closely coordinated with theoretical predictions to 
provide valuable information for the design of a nuclear test. Final 
verification that all of the conditions for decoupling are satisfied will 


undoubtedly require full-scale nuclear shots. 


oe +e 


concealment methods. These included: the use of noise cover from 

large earthquakes, from after shock sequences, from artificial explocions, 
from volcanic explosion, and from local! meteorological conditions; the 
location of test sites to take advantage of such noise cover and to minimize 
the effectiveness of the control net; the introduction of confusing signals 
into the network by an explosion pattern; the effect of peologic structures 
on wave propagation; the possible effects of the surface reflection from 

flat and curved surfaces on the initial P weve at distant stations; the 
possibility of decreasing the initial compression and accentuating the 





<ther Methods. The Panel has briefly considered a variety of additional 
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subsequent rarefaction by an array of explosion points; the possibility of 
producing an initial rarefaction wave by venting a large cavity of high 
pressure gas in the vicinity of the nuclear explosion; the possibility of 
venting an underground explosion chamber into tunnels. A quantitative 
evaluation cf these methods requires an extensive experimental and 
theoretical pregram. The preliminary examination suggests that many 
of these methods will make detection and identification substantially 
more difficult than tests under Rainier conditions. In general, the 
methods seem to have somewhat compensating disadvantages. Cf tae 
many possibilities, the Panel recommends special emphasis in the 
immediate future be given to the study of the effect of the surface oa 
underground explosions and the possibility of venting the explosion 
chamber into underground tunnels. 


Vloyd V. Berkner, Chairman 
Hugo Beniof< 

Hans A. Bethe 

WV. Maurice Ewing 
John Gerrard 

David T. Griggs 
Jack H. Hamilton 
Warren Heckrotte 
Mcentgomery Johnson 
Aibert Latter 
Julius P. Molnar 
Walter H. Munk 
Jack EE. Cliver 

F rank Press 

Carl F. Romney 
Kenneth Sireet, Jr. 
John W. Tukey 


March 24, 1559 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Dr. J. R. Killian, Jr. 


SUBJECT: Recommendations by Panels on High Altitude Detection 
and Seisrnic Improvement 


The following recormmendations were made by the Panel on 
High Altitude Detection: 


| | | THE WHITE HOUSE 
| a J . WASHINGTON fe = 
A a 


1, We recommend that direct responsibility be assigned for continuing 
detailed engineering study of the nuclear space test detection system 


including laboratory development of instrumentation. We should 


like 


to ernphasize that this need is independent d any pending decisions 


on the status of the nuclear test program, 


2. We recommend that more detailed measurements of space radiations 
should be incorporated in the satellite and space-probe schedule than 


are now planned, 


3. We recommend that a study be undertaken to consider the detection 
system (including satellites) required to obtain information on Soviet 


space tests for intelligence purposes if such tests are legal. 


4. We recommend that a brief study be initiated immediately to analyze 
the compatibility of the missiles and pay-loads considered in this 


report. 


The following principal recommendations are drawn from the 


reports of the Panel on Seismic Improvement: 


1. Steps should be taken to initiate a research program in seismology 
directed toward the fundamental problems involved in the detection 
and identification of underground tests. While this program should 


make use of existing private, university, and government laboratories, 


it should be viewed as a single package, centrally directed and 


dand reviewed by an ropriate advisory comrnittee of 
* tecricw fp dec and. zs TRA? y ow y 


scientrsts it Io. Bas 
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Steps should be taken to initiate a "system development" program, 
including developmen: of new equipment, actual field trials of 
t f the system and the planning of operational 


procedures. Responsibility for “system development" should be 


ignificant elemen 


. 


, 7. } = 
imgat centrai laboratory. 


should be undertaken immediately 
under different environmental conditions and to tes? 


soseibilities of concealment. While many of these 


tests can be carriec out wil rik, « ompiete evaluation probably 
cannot be rade w at iclear explosions. 
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steals FMGOHOW once. Karch 26, 1959 
mJ 
SUBJECT: Cemva “aclear Test Henotiatiors f A tL} 
i « { 
Tact. of State white souce cla fos | >! 
_ Se. Verter Tre Adil ita Sr. Dulles’ 
PARTICIPANTS: pekeseetor Wetanrt:h YF acey ur, f 
og oer A = s AS TS. 
§ art. of Leferse 
mr. a = S/ME ATC i tie 
“hte ~~ MeCone 7 = 
Ar. Foster 
copies To: S/S White House: Dr. Killien 
W Dept. of Defence: Mr. Quarles 
G AEC: Mr. McCone 
Cc Cias Mr. Allen Dulles 
y A 
S/AE-£(1 ccs 4A) h 
EUR 
Kr. terter ecid treat the gurpose of the resting wos to consider ovr aprroach 
et the April 13 regury tice of the Concva noretictions, in the licht particularly 
of the “aczillan-Eisernhowr talks avi of the recent technaical studies completed 
ty Tr. Eiliisn ot State ‘ererteect request. ‘tr. ilerter caid that there had teen 
considerable ciscuscion during the Macmillan visit of the nuclear test rnecotia- 
tions and that this esened to te, mrxt to the Sumit meeting, the probdlca of Dag 


reschirg some agteomont on micleer tests with the Soviet Union, although he eppears 
to te fira with rospect to our position on the veto, Mr. Fe seid that both 


Macmillan hed put to Khrushchev for a ceiling on irspectiors as c wey arourd the 
veto protlon, Selwyn Lloy} had cur rosted to llerter the minter of 100 inspectians 
per year, owevor, the U.5, representatives had resisted thie sugrestion, since 


dsmes which would have to te solve’ before any sound munter could te agreed, 
The secon! Macmillan eunrestion hac been that if it proved impossitle to gat the 
Soviets to change their position on the veto, the conference would rececs 


and disagreenent, with the thought thet this subject wuld be discussed at a 
Sumait conference, Since the U.S. would mot accept the ides of an satcmatic 
Sarmit conference, this suzgection has little spreal for us, Accordingly, the 
only acrecnment reached wed! that there wuld de further sclentific and diplomatic 
discussions prior to the April 13 remsueption, Sir Willies Peany end Sir Eévard 
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craatest interest to the U.K, Macolllaen attaches the greatest imortance to tan 
arm 


Yncrilian and Selwyn Lloyd had atterpted to cet our ex the idea et 
: 
4 
etcption of this apnrrocch would throw us directly into ciscusaion of the technical j 


after edoption of an agreed report to Govornuents outlining the arees of agreement . . 
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Dullam wali errive in Kes: in * nm on April 2 for the ecientific dlecussions on 
the Torkmer aod Panofsky reports. te have a stiff deacline wiich will regaire 
early decisions within the U.5. ‘omsrmernt on the epprosch to be taken on April 

13. It wes egroed that Ir. Killisn wuld tecr the responsihllity ty for coniacting 


the scientific discussions with the Pritish representatives and thet the 


Deopartnerts of State end Defense ané the AIC would heve representatives at these 
Ciscussions. 


“Mr. eorter then deseri*ed the views cf the Secretary and the Freseident on 
the fiture course of the negotiations. The Fresicent feels thet any detection 
systen thet could be devised world te inrerfect and that even if thers were no 
agrecd thresholé, we siould be prersred to reach acreenent with the Soviets if 
they give in on the veto, yr pe agg Ay Ad pd 


there is @ reasonable level of duterrence, Mr. Herter then read from « menorancus | 


preporec ty Mr. Delles on a subsequent necting the Prine 
Minister, in which Mr, Dulles sa‘d that effective modile inspection would te a 
sine que mon of ecromwmest. This would te of crest political importance, 
Vherces our ecientists cen ectriso un on the size, composition end netcare cf 
comrols, they are not in a position to make the required Judgrent as to tha 
cvereall vriue to us of the este! iich=wnt of mobile control persomme) behind the 
Iron Curtain, "oth the Presicect ami the Secretary consider this clesent of 
ee ee eee oe Gan xd i te Ge eee 
Killian oe peer pegedeAend Killian observed thet the 
SEE oF ¢ could be sccomplished, and wast isperfections would 
S —— 


Mr, Merter said thet thore woro tw contingencies witch mst te considered, 
The first vas to cumider our pormition in the event thet the Russians stick on 
the voto. In this cose we must cocide vist ocr fallback porition would be and 
when it cight be proserted, The second contingency would arise in the event that 
the Soviet Uaion gerve in on tho veto. In this case we vould heve to face the 
question of how much imperfection wo could accept end wether it would be necessary 
to.press for a threshold, Dr. Et liten seid thet the Pritish suggestion on the 
ceiling on inspections wuld represant a porsible sprrosch if it were coupled 
with e threshol4é, fie said also *hat ve wuld have to have eperizentaticn in 
order to test the precticsl possibilities of concealment by decoupling which 
wore now only tiooretical, Mr. Caerles scold that we should not drop the possi- 
bility of a threshold, althouga le recognised the validity of the tactics of 
mot taking the initistive in proposim it. 








how YeCone said thet he wes Gioturted ty the ides of "deterrence" and 
thourant thst © 03 3 nev Comcept which hud mot beon previously discussed, 
Antanoador pe said thet this hed been an integral part of our approsch 
Tron the ee Mr, Faricy vaid that it hod become apparent in his eppear- 
ances tofore the Solas Comni end the Iumphrey Subcowittes that the 
imbllity to acideve 100 pereeut perfection wes recognised. He described the 
approech presently sot forth in the '’.5, Annex to the Troaty which involved 
inspection of only 20% of the unidautified events below five kilotons, The 
question was mot whether the principle of ceterrance was acceptable, tut what » 
constituted adequate deterrence, Mr, Herter said thet a decision on the 
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Ge-ree of “storronce vicch ~s could eecept wt14 need to te soce only in the 
event of 2 clanme ia the Sovist position on the veto, Anbasssdor Sadsvorth 
esid that such a chenge wes 2 dletirct pocsibility in view 

the conference of ae Gurstica article which cade withdrewsl easy. 


Referring to tho two comtiopencies he had descrited, Mr. Berter ssid thet 
inthe everct of Soviet sticking on the veto he wuld prefer to bave Presiden 
Eisenhower snd fring lfinister Nacmillan propose by letter an agreamert liaited 
irdtislly to ateorphoric tests. Fe did not personally telicve this shoeld be 
proposed during the courses of the presen meqotistions, bet thet it sionld be 
écre irmedistely after a secess in the nesstistions, a wWecsvorth 

said it might te possible aiter tie retarn of the Delogs tw Vensva, when 
it tecawo apparent tbat the Soviet position had not changed, to recess the 
negotiations for this purpose. In cay event he did not believe thet we shoald 
eeek on abrupt break in the nogotiations, since it would be easy for the Soviets 
to make it eppwer that we were resporsibls for such 2 break, 





Mr. Derter tuen raleed the qeestion of winthcr we shoulé move to e unileteral 

| cessation of stmospheric tacts if tho Soviets turned this propeeal down, Dr. 
Killien sald tot this would mean civirg up the chance to rake « beginning step 
Za cms Comtrol. Te felt this pairt was of importance since new 
technological tts in the weapons field will increase the uncertaintics 
en! instabilities of the prusent wrid aitution, ani with it the hasards of war. 
The only way ont of this dcamerous situation vee through some monitored armezents 
accommodation with the Scricts, «rl wo should not give up this izmportant ob 
jective lightly. Mr. Cveries ca‘\d thet be errced with this epee 

aoe 





wort on tc say that the changing situstion with regard to the 
of detection and the possibilitics of emdin: detection created a situation 
which perhaps ied to the cesirability of soeking en errucnent on atrospheric 
teste first. This initial step coulé be done, he felt, without giving up the 
ultimate objective of en egreesent with the Soviet Union to end all tests, 
This lose might be the conseqence of moving to « unilateral proposal, Mr. 
arrece tiut we could propose to contime negotiations towards the 

me of «ll tests, salon with an offer to stop etmospheric tests as the first 
part of a peckage, Mr. Fil)ian felt that we should not let insistence on 
mobile inapection hold Up Waatowr precress was possible on Lintted neasures 
where it wee not rapiire¢?. We sicou’d do whatever we could on the besis of whut 
was now fensible am sloul! seek 43 evoluticmry development of an inspection 
systen wiich wrulg ertent to cover all tests, Mr. “cCons seid thet the ANC 
wulé support such an aprfoech. Arbormdér vadsworth Sazcested that the of jece 
tive ehowld be to seek couretion of all tests as acrectent was reached on tho 
appropriate inspection prvvisions, As pert of this a proach we could suggest 
collatoretion on se procras of unlergrount! tests to test improvements in the 
detection syste, 





Dr. Siliien seid thet we should arrance for an urgont analysis of wicther 
ontergrour! tes.s would mally be useful to the U.S. or to anybody. There wes 
e serious difference of opinion in the scientific community on thie point, 
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Another toclaical probler in comecticn with ending at-woonheric teste was to 
obtain e« cefiniticon of where the etrosphere cxied, since fallcet col! revalt 
from teste at very high altitedes. 


Mr in ty eh galemmmar 
into tide latter question urcently st State lepartaent request 


After a discussion of wether motile inspection, cven on 6 very 
limited basis, wuld Le neaded as @ part of an ctmorpheric test 
rr. Tillisn scid thet the uncertsinties without sotdle inepection would ve minor, 
Sal Ghat we should mot let the ancien USSR fesr of inspection 2s an instranent 
of esplomre prevent us froa gettine arreexsen® on atrospheric testing. ir, 
Berter eaid that we would be richt tock where wo started if we insisted on 

Anspection in this comection, 


a 


The mnevting concladed with a Ciscussion alout whether the information is 
tho Perikcer and Panofcky pen) reports should te mode public or evailabhle to 
the Coturess. It wao ecrved thst the informetion world te ket classified and 
thet it would be preferalle to suko avelleble the Penmofsky report, which cor 
tained Restricted Tate, only to the Joint Committes, Consideration should te 
civen to meking sveilatie the Perkrer report ani tie nor-Restrictod Deta 
parte of the Penofsky report to the Ixuphrey Sutcomittee on a private besls. 
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Reference Is made to the 26 February aceting of principals of then 
interdcepertmental Coordinating Growp on Disarmanent, et which It was 
egreed that a Working Group fros cur staffs sould proceed to develop « 
fali-beck position for qgiidance of the U.S. Delegation and for use in 
the event of fallure to reach egreenent at the current Geneve Conference 
on the Discontinuance of Nuclear “eapon Tests. 





It Is the view of the Departeent of Defense thet a Important first 
step In developing « fel!l-beck position In the present situetion showld be 
the clarification of owr basic policy om nuclear weapons test suspension. 
Then, «i thin the concepts of that policy, the werlous possible fal l-beck 
positions would be explored. 


As discussed et the lest meeting of the principals, it mes understood 
by the Department of Defense that the following concepts were eccepted as 
@ basis for future U. S. policy om swclesr weapon tests In these cl rou 
stances: 


1. As @ result of the Sovlet Government conducting « series of 
rwcleer weapons tests 1-3 Novenber 1958 the United States was released 
from the voluntary suspension announced by the President on 22 August 1958. 
Nevertheless, the United States show!ld continue to abide by Its voluntary 
suspension until! 3! October 1959, with the possible exception of sone under- 


grownd tests to gain dete for improving the proposed detection and Identi- 
fication systes. (if the USSR showld resume testing during this period, 
our policy showld be reviewed In light of the circunstences at thet tine.) 


2. After 3! October 1959, the U. S. showld reserve the right to 
test as we deem necessary, unt!! such time as there is an egreenent to 
discontinue specific types of tests under effective contro), 


}. The U. S. should take no further unlletere! ection to deny to 
ourselves ihe right to test. 


4, The U. S. show!ld enter Into no further errangenents whereby 


would agree to suspend any types of tests, even though the USSR would do 
likewlse, In the absence of agreement on an effective contro! systes. 


5. The U. S&S. showld comtiqowe to support egreesent to di scont! nue 
any types of tests which can and will be controlled effectively by an 
agreed contro! syste. 


6. Any fall-beck pos! tion: 
a. showld be consistent wil th the foregoing concepts, and K 
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b. should not be cherecter!.ed as « change In present policy, 
but rather as af effort within the context of our present pollcy 
to seek egreasent for discontinuance of ary tests which can be 
effectively contro) led. 


it is now understood thet egreenent on the shove concepts, 26 pre- 
sented In the Working Group by Department of Defense representatives, is 
mot refiected In the Working Growp's eveluetion of possible fel l-beck 
positions. if the Deperteent of Defense Is correct in understanding 
that these concepts were eccepted by the principals at the 26 February 
mesting, It is considered that the Working Group should be so Informed. 
if that assunption by the Department of Defense is Incorrect, then it Is 
recomended thet the principals meet et an early dete to deteralne policy 
concepts for guidance of the Working Group In thelr consideration of 
possible fell-beck positions. 


it ts also recomended thet our fall-beck position be resolved 





before the end of the present recess on 13} April, in view of possible : 

ternination of the Geneva Conference soon thereafter. a. 

Sincerely yours, 3 5 
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The Honorable = 

The Acting Secretary of Stete = 0 
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Copies to: _s 

Chairman, Atonic Energy Commission r. 

Director, Central iIntellioqence Agency > 2 
YL —— Special Assistant to The President for © 
= 


Sclence and Technology 

Specie! Assistant to The President for 
National Security Affairs 

Chairman, Jolnt Chiefs of Staff 

Assistant to Secretary of Defense for 
Atomic Energy 
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L FY March 31, 1959 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





SUBJECT: Modification in the Memorandum of Conversation, dated 
March 26, 1959, on the subject of "Geneva Nuclear Test 
Negotiations." 


In the statement attributed to me at the bottom of page 3, I would 
suggest that the wording be modified as follows: 


“Dr. Killlan suggested that we should seek a better under- 
standing of the extent to which underground tests would be 
practical in terms of increased cort, estended development 
times and yield limitations. There is some difference of 
technical opinion at the present time about the problems Involved 
in conducting underground tests," 
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SUBJECT: Technical Factors Relating to Arms 
Limitation and to the Geneva Conference 
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LIMITATION CF NUCLEAR TESTING 
By J. R. Killian, Jr. 


The recess of the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 


Tests with a stated date (April 13) for reconvening, requires the United States 


‘rnment to re-examine its policy positions with respect to these negotiations. 


This memorandum deals with my personal summary of the technical 


iderations which have a bearing on these policy questions. In discussing 


chnical factors, I recognize that they probably are of secondary import- 


to potitical and policy objectives. 
ds in Military Technology 

Let me first point it how current trends in military technology empha- 
the urgent importance of arms limitation of some kind. While deeply 
inced that we must be unremittingly alert to keep ahead in our military 
ology, I also must conclude, in the light of factors mentioned below, 


that I see little opportunity to simplify the complexity of our military technology, 


f 


mea 

insta 

strix 

i we 
i 

+ 

t 


-duce the burden of defense, or to achieve a stable condition by means 


ilitary technology alone. On the contrary, the trend of technological 

ures and countermeasures will steadily complicate our defense, augment 
ility, and increase the cost of maintaining the relative strength we need. 
We see this trend clearly revealed in our needs to make our strategic 
both aircraft and missiles, less vulnerable to surprise by 
rsal, hardening, and shorter reaction times (including ground alert and 
ly some degree of air alert). We see it clearly in the changing require- 
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irprise attack or limiting the production of fissionable 2 & 
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mament measures, they do have a special importanc 
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‘-chnological fact, however, is the continued build-up 


rmance nuclear weapons on both sides to make possible 
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ey are usec in massive attacks. 
factor involving uncertainties is the problem oi 


effects of radiation involve uncertainties, particularly 


we may possibly face a growing body of sober 
the fallout rd is greater than we now believe. 
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in establishing the principle and techniques and practice of monitoring 
agreements. On the technical side, and perhaps on the military and political 
sides too, we have given more study and thought to monitoring and inspection 
systems for the control of nuclear tests than we have for any aspect of arms 
limitation. We probably have a better chance for arriving at some acceptable 
arrangement for monitoring and inspection of nuclear tests than we have for 
any other form of arms limitation. This was illustrated by the difficulties 
encountered in the Geneva Conference on Surprise Attack. A monitoring 
and inspection system for nuclear tests is likely to be simpler and more 
achievable than a monitoring and inspection system for surprise attack. We 
are not only further advanced in the technical aspects of the problem, but 
we have large pressures of world opinion favoring the achievement of such 


an agreement. 


What Do We Do About the Geneva Negotiations ? 
Let me now turn specifically to the problems associated with our 

negotiations on the limitation or discontinuance of nuclear tests. We must 

recognize that new data secured in the Hardtack I] tests, together with 

conclusions reached in recent studies on underground testing and on testing 

in outer space, leave us in a position where the system agreed to last summer 


at the Conference of Experts involves more substantial and significant un- 


certainties than believed at the time. While the Panel on Seismic Improvement 


has concluded that the Geneva system can be substantially restored to its 
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originally-conceived capability, they also concluded that by deliberate con- 
cealment it would be possible to reduce the signal from an underground 
explosion by a factor of 10 or more and that, in theory at least, the signal 
might be reduced by a much larger factor than this. It is, therefore, 
ipossible--without further tests--to give any firm estimate of the capability 


of the Geneva system for underground tests. This does not mean that such 


‘ ‘ 


a firm est t 


imate may not be achievable in the foreseeable future. 

The Panel on High Altitude Detection indicated the technical feasibility 
of testing in outer space, as well as the technical feasibility of a systern to 
detect these tests. Such a systerm would have a detection threshold which 
) as a few hundred kilotons if the violator of the agreement 
resorted to very expensive measures to try to achieve concealment. 

The reports of these two panels represent as good a discussion of the 
technical possibilities as could be achieved in the time available. They 


emphasize that continuing studies and experiements on a reasonable scale 


uy 


are needed for the further understanding of test detection and for the under- 
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standing of concealment possibilities. It was clear from the findings of both 
panels that attempts to conceal tests, either underground or in outer space, 


would be very costly. 


The C of Probability or Calculated Risk 


- —— - -_-— 


In our policy-making, we should recoguize that no technological systern 





is going to be perfect or absolute in its performance. We must consider the 


effect of such technological inspection systems in terms of probability and 











consider their restraining value on the basis of an estimated probability 
to detect within stipulatec iimits. 

In a world of rapidly<hanging technology, it may be impossible to 
devise fool-proof monitoring systems--either for nuclear test cessation 


or for other forms of agreed arms limitation. The most that these systems 


may accomplish will be to make evasion very costly and very uncertain. 
These may be the principal functions of monitoring systems. Hence, if 


they are to be of maximum use to us, they would have to be supplemented 


eveloped intelligence systems of our own and with appropriate 


The current Geneva negotiations indicate that there are very great 
iculties in reaching a satisfactory agreement with the Soviets on the 
critical questions of voting, staffing, and inspection. The present Soviet 
early unacceptable since it would eliminate 
even the deterrent effect of the Geneva System. We should not seek to find 
our way out of the present impasse in Geneva by relaxing our requirements 
on the critical political aspects of the control organization. 

It would, therefore, seem desirable at this stage to draw back from 
our Original efforts to achieve a system as comprehensive as that discussed 
by the Geneva Conference of Experts last surmmer and to settle for some 
nore limited form of test agreement that would simplify both the technical 


and political requirements of the control organization. The most obvious 
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fe 
possible alternative approach would be to seek an agreement which would 
provide for no testing in the atmosphere but would permit testing underground 
and at high altitudes. The timing and method of introducing this alternative 
is not dealt with here. 

It would seem important that if we seek to agree to exclude atmospheric 
testing that we propose doing so by formal agreement (rather than by uni- 
lateral action) which involves some system of monitoring and which thus 
preserves the principle of monitoring and, perhaps, inspection and provides 
expe rience with such a system. 

Such an agreernent migh include specific provisions for a phased, 
evolutionary extension of the test ban to include coverage of testing under- 
ground and at high altitudes when controls adequate to detect such tests 
become technically available. Research to develop this more extensive 
control organization might well be made a responsibility of the control organi- 
zation itself. 

If our decision is to proceed in this direction, it is important that 
we make an early technical analysis to determine what we mean by the 
"atrnosphere." In view of the present discussion about fallout from the 


stratosphere, it seems clear that a system to limit testing to the troposphere 


will neither solve the fallout problem nor alleviate public concern about 
this problem. Some radioactivity will return to earth from tests conducted 


out to a distance of many thousands of miles. The limit of the "atmosphere" 


will probably be difficult to establish. 
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It is also possible that an agreement not to test in the atmosphere 
might be accompanied by an agreement to conduct explosions in outer space 
only under internationally-supervised conditions, or alternatively, it is 
possible to define somewhat sharply the outer limits of the atmosphere and 
anned testing will take place beyond that altitude. 


assume that unilaterally-p 


There are other kinds of technical problems that would need to be resolved, 


+ 


such as the conduct of explosions lightly covered with earth, or explosions 


It is reasonably certain, however, that these technical matters can be 
satisfactorily resolved from the U.S. point of view and that it would be 
possible to suggest a monitoring system that would be relatively simple 
and that would greatly reduce, if not eliminate, the requirement for inspection 
tearns and the fear that they would be used for purposes of espionage. 

However, before proposing such an agreement, 1 believe we should 
know, more clearly than we do now, the effect of this type of agreement on 
our Own weapons program. Specifically, estimates should be made as to the 
additional costs involved and the usefulness of data obtained if our test 
program were to continue at its present rate and all tests were conducted 


either underground or in outer space. In addition, we should examine care- 


fully the effect of an atrnosphere test ban on our anti-intercontinental ballistic 


missile weapon system testing. 
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Summary 

The trends in military technology, together with the threat of catastrophic 
war, in the continuing development of nuclear weapons systems emphasize the 
overwhelming importance of seeking sound ways of limiting armaments. The 
possibilities of uncertainties in scientific estimates of biological effects of 
radiation hazards should be kept in mind in formulating policy. 

Since any kind of arms limitation will probably have to be accompanied 
by a monitoring system, it is important to establish the principle of monitoring 
and inspection and to achieve an agreerment which will give us experience in 
monitoring. The monitoring of nuclear tests has received more study and is 
more thoroughly understood than any other arms limitation monitoring. This 
is an added reason for seeking an agreement for the limitation of atormic tests. 

It would seem technically feasible to achieve a sound agreement that 
would involve the stoppage of tests in the atmosphere, this stoppage to be 
subject to monitoring through an agreernent. Such an agreement might provide 
for the evolutionary development of improved detection systems for underground 
and outer-space testing. If we are to seek this kind of modified test limitation 
agreement, we should at once clarify the technical premises for such an 
agreement. 

We also need to organize and pursue on a sustained basis creative efforts 


to understand the technical, military, and political aspects of arms limitation 


of other kinds than nuclear tests cessation. 
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strongly supported the ides of a tcating progran to cheek on the theoretical _ 
possitilities of decouplins as as on improvements in irstirasentation worked 
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cut ty Eortner and his panel. ile iid mot cnow whether muclear tests should te a Cs 
part of this procras or whether hicS explosive dstonstions would te sufficient. ry °F 
This was @ Questions with sar” political in>lications. Lown ss 
Mes Llo-d ssid that, as bo w lerstocu it, it mow appecrec thst toere weald c - 
te no cer tainty of cetectin: undercroaund tests wiser 50 i Llotens or sort. fr. C. 5 
Derter sald that this troacht us to the protien of what our position would be | ° » = 
ne Soviets cropped their veto demands, and whether there would te a suffi- 
clent deterrent to violation to aico iS possitls for ws to accept the azreezent. a? 
er Rerter said that wo had this eftermnoon despatched 2 lettur fron the President S 
ine Finister Macsillan regardinc our positicr on April 13, a cosy of which | 2 
es handed tor. Lieyd. Aiter reading the letter Jr. Liovd acced whether the 
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follewins serterss in the craft letter t3 suruchehsv was not scowl cisis- 
geasscss “lf yoo are prepared to charce yow present position oa tio veto, on 
procedares for ca-elte inspection, and on early <ciscussicn of concrete aoasures 
’ for high altitcds detection, ws can of course proceed promptly to conclaits 
mesgosistion of comprenansive agroenen® for suspension of muclear weapons teste.* 
Mr. Perter said trat if the Ussil were to chance its pocition on the points 
cited, tte 0.5. would te willis: y pesoticte an acreencnt on the cousation of 
ell tests. We had rever S5u"% 3 fcalproof acrectus.t possitlo. hat wo vere 
secains tc create was a luvel of risk fer the potential vislator sufficient to 
éeotor hin (res viclatios. He pointed oct that we <ore sou, wier tre tors of 
the Arnex we had proposed in Geneva, prepared to accept inspection of 20 per = 
cent of the undersround tests below 5 kilctors. Tits was a corcrote exanpls of 
the aporoach of Ceterrerce. Fr. Licyd said that be considered this a quite 
adequate level for Caterresce. Sir sillias Ponmwy and Axt. Csccia thescht te “ 
cerersl] approach presented in Ow letter to facaillan was exc: 














Ms. Herter thea hardec hr. Liagd copies of a craft statament to te cade by 
Sc. badsuortn at the opening yretict. f3 explained shat this steteacat had 
mot teen falls cleared within tus U.5. Goverment, t<t thas it would be useful 
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to the Eritish is anderstanding the approach we suzcost. = 
* 
Sir Willtas said that in bis view the taste question to te ansvered al 7 
ag ap were taren woo whether we woulé resuce unfertrovnd testing. — 2 
If this was the case the position aight Se difficult te put across, since it Ss 
would be pictured as a strateso2 intemiod ts persit continued wapens testing. aX 
Mr. Perter sald that we world certainly not resuse ancerground testin; tefore =a 
Cctoter 31. ir Viliias sacrecud that the Joviets would also clain that there =o 
tweded to te no furtner controls than thoas already in existence if the acree- 4: 
me>t wero lisited to atmospheric tusts. & final techsical question waich would = et 
need to te resolved would be the dafinition of the upper lialt of the atew- re, ee 
phere. Te was satisfied with the Azericen position of using the SO kilonster < 25 . 2 
figure set forth is the Genova exports’ report, tut felt it would te necessary = os 
also t> state that we would co mo oxtra-steospheric testing Wille wo wore wori- {we So 
ing out the control echexes. + » " 
Mir. Liowd stated that the Eritisn woule give careful stucy to the American *. 5§ 
Sucvestions etd respond promptly. ; ci. 
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SUBJ£CT: Geneva Nuclear iest Negotiations 


I arn enc! ne for yvour consideration a draft letter to Prime 





Minister Macmi! lan su Sting the position we should take when 


the Geneva nuclear test ne» *Hietiens resume on April 13th, | 


This letter proposes that on the day the negotiations resume we 

f the Soviets continue to be unready to . 

bandon their position on the veto over mobile inspection, to | 

agree to put the test ban into effect in stages, The first step would | . 
| 


be a ban on tests in the earth's atmosphere under simple control: 
Z 2 ’ 


and underground and outer space tests would be suspended also | . 
hen agreement is reached in these negotiations or in the control ~ 


commission on the required control measures for these tests, - 
At the sare tit we would reatiirm our readiness to reach | ~~ 
agreement on a full test ban, if the USSR is ready to abandon it: 
position on the veto and its refusal to consider the relevant 


' 
ts hori ‘ ob! ery of upder rout d and outer Space test detection. . 


ive already approved the atmospheric test ban proposal 


is a fal' bas porition. The vprovosed letter sets forth the reasor ‘ 


141 , 

for which we believe the proposal should be made on the first day 
fr 
the ( erence, | L 


If you approve t letter, I will discuss this matter with Selwyn -" 
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Dear Vil. Chairman: 


Today the Geneva negotiations for the discontinuance of 


a 


n iclear weavons tests are re uming. During the recess | have 
. | 
considered where we stand in these negotiations and what the 


for the successful conclusion which I earnestly 
l have also talked with Prime Minister Macmillan, 


nay 


me on his frank discussions of this matter with you. 








who reported t mm 
— 
" 
or .* » | 
The United States strongly seeks a lasting agreermnent for th c 
Po ae 
~ Oo 
£6 
di yntinuance of nuclear weapons tests. We believe that this would - a 
~- _ 
~ 
v 
be an important step toward reduction of international tensions and ~ w 
. 
~ 
? 
~ 
je 
would open the way to further agreement on substantial measures of Oo 
= & 
-_- 
‘ < rYrie t. 0 » 
| ee ~ 
- oo fe 
. , ? 
Such , agreement must, however, be subject to fully J « 
a 
7 a“ 
etfective saieguarcs to i! ire the security interests oi aii parties, = * 
& ~~ ~ » 
- 
We bel e that present proposals of the Soviet Union fall short of fn 
i r i. C 
/\ — 
" " ‘ ’ * 
providir : trance of the type of effective control in which all parties i Y 
j ~~ - 
’ ._ 
/ f 


- ." 
prt tees we bt ; 
can have confiden c ane tid pol-be.the basis OT agreement. * aol 


These negotiations must not be permitted to fail. If indeed 
- 4, 
aa . 
Y/Y the Soviet Union insists on the veto on the fact-finding activities of the 


controi system 


= ae 


| believe that Leena way in which we can hold fast to the progress 


stern with regard to possible underground detonations, 
~ 


already made in these negotiations and no longer delay in putting 


‘ . 
ini 


effect the initial agreements which are within our grasp. 
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page two to Mr. K. 


Could we not, Mr. Chairman, put the agreement into effect in phases 
beginning with a prohibition of nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere? 
This would require a simplified control system not involving the mobile 
on-site inspection which has created the major stumbling block in the 
negotiations so far. 

My representative is putting forward this suggestion in Geneva 
today. lurge your serious consideration of this possible course of 
action. If you are prepared to change your present position on the veto, 
on procedures for on-site inspection and on early discussion of concrete 
measures for high altitude detection, we can of course proceed promptly 
to conclude negotiations of a comprehensive agreement for suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests. If you are not yet ready to go this far, then les 

9 prrvfore BF oe 
ya take the first and readily attainable step while the political and 
technical problems associated with control of underground and outer 


+ 


space tests are being resolved. lf we could agree to such initial 


implementation of the first phase of a test suspension agreement, 


UT UOTAILOTIGnd 203 paetjstTsse[sod, 


our neg: ‘iators could continue to explore with new hope the political 


wS®ReAS PeQtun oyQ jo suoT AeTSY ubte1z04 


and technical problems involved in extending the agreement as quickly 
as possible to cover all nuclear weapons tests. In the meanwhile, 
the world would have assurance that nuclear weapons tests in the 
atrnosphere with their attendant addition to levels of radio-activity 
had been discontinued, and we would be gaining practical experience 


and confidence in the operation of an international control system. 
P y 
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Serweéty one of these paths to agreement will commend itself 
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DRAFT LETTER TO PRIME MINISTER MACMILLAN 


Dear Exters~ fan? 


One of the most heartening aspects of our talks here was the 





accord we found in our strong convictions as to the importance of the 
negotiations in Geneva for the controlled suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests, These talks offer the one early possibility for a 

first step toward enforceable disarmament and toward control 

over the future development and spread of modern means of 


destruction, 


I have been giving further thought to what we might do to 
revitalize these negotiations, I believe it is important to give a 
note of hope to the talks, We cannot achieve this merely by 
resurning interminable wranglings over the veto and the 
composition of inspection teams, If that is what faces our 
negotiators, then ! think there will be increasing discouragement 


in our own countries and throughout the world, 


f , ---— 
- Ue 


What we might do is make clear imrnediately these 


A 


important differences in approach need not be a bar to putting 

into effect promptly the elements of a control system which are 

not in dispute -- control posts and agreed aircraft flights, 
together with the banning of the atmospheric tests which these 
elements can adequately monitor, As fast as the political 

and technical problems of monitoring underground and outer space 
tests are worked out, an initial agreement would, of course, be 


broadened to include these also, 
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What I propose is the very opposite of an ultimatum, 
We would make clear by our statements and actions that we are 
prepared and determined to continue negotiating a comprehensive 
test suspension agreement, We would simply be offering a way 
to get started promptly in a limited area of agreement, if the 
Soviets remain adamant on the veto, Indeed, between us, I think 
that advancing such a reasonable alternative course of action 


may be the only effective way to test the real Soviet position 


or the VEU. ~- 
C 
~~ 5 
The Soviets are no doubt considering their own moves, “6 
We should act when talks resume on April 13th if we are to retain > = 
- on 
5 wi 
. " ‘? ~" 
leadership and to take action to restore a sense of purpose ». * 
ind hope in the negotiations, Our representatives might make 
O- 
carefully prepared statements at the opening session in Geneva - 
® & 
on April 13th, recapitulating the progress and difficulties ~~» 
in the negotiations, and pointing out the possibility of action Cn 
& a 
to capitalize immediately on the areas of agreement already reached 2” 
| > 
a® 
or in prospect, r 


Simultaneously letters frorm you and me to Premier 
Khrushchev, perhaps along the lines of the enclosed draft, might 
be delivered in Moscow eador*ing the approach, In order that our 
suggestion might not seem to be advanced as a propagandistic gesture, 
it rnight be rade privately and released publicly only after sufficient 


tirne for a Soviet response -- unless, of course, a premature leak 


forces our hand, 
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and your Embassy. 
to give a new and sounder impulse to these negotiations, I wanted 


to bring then 





These thoughts are being discussed here with Selwyn 


bat. 
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Because I believe we have an opportunity 
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ift Letter to Premier Khrushchev 


to your attention directly and to hear your views. 
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inten Following is text of message to Prime Minister Macmillan fron 
President for immediate delivery. Advise date and time of delivery. 


QUOTE April 4, 1959 


in 


Dear Harold: 
One of the most heartening aspects of our talks here was the 


accord we found in our strong convictions as to the importance of 


the negotiations in Geneva for the controlled suspension of nuclear 


for Publication 


weapons tests. These talks offer the one early possibility for a’ 
first step toward enforceable disarmament and toward control over, 
the future development and spread of modern means of destruction. 


I have been giving further thought to what we might do to 


> 
g 
*"Declassified 


Foreign Relations 


revitalize these negotiations. I believe it is important to give 
a note of hope to the talks. We cannot achieve this merely by 
resuming interminable wranglings over the veto and the composition 
of inspection teams. If that is what faces our negotiators then 


I think there will be increasing discouragement in our own 
countries 
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countries and throughout the world. 

Wnat we might do is make clear immediately that these important 
differences in approach need not be a bar to putting into effect promptly 
the elements of a control system which are not in disputee-control posts 
and acreed aircraft flights, together with the banning of the atmospheric 
tests which these elements can adequately monitor. As fast as the 
political and technical problems of monitoring underground and outer 
space tests are worked out, an initial agreement would, of course, be 
broadened to include these aiso. 

What I propose is the very opposite of an ultimatum. We would make 
clear by our statements and actions that we are prepared and determined 
to continue negotiating a comprehensive test suspension agreement. We 
would simply be offering a way to get started promptly in a limited area 
of agreement, if the Soviets remain adamant on the veto. Indeed, between 
us, I think that advancing such a «easonable alternative course of action 
may be the only effective way to test the real Soviet position on the 
veto. 

The Soviets are no doubt considering their own moves. We should act 
when talks resume on April 13, if we are to retain leadership and to take 
action to restore a sense of purpose and hope in. the negotiations. Our 
representatives might make carefully prepared statements at the opening 


session in Geneva on April 13, recapitulating the progress and difficulties 
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in the negotiations, and pointing out the possibility of action to 
capitalize immediately on the areas of agreement already reachec or in 
prospect. 

Simultaneously letters from you and me to Premier Kurushchev, 
perhaps along the lines of the enclosed draft, might be delivered in 
Moscow endorsing the approach. In order that our suggestion might not 
seem to be advanced as a propagandistic gesture, it might be made privately 
and released publicly only after sufficient time for a Soviet response-- 
unless, of course, a premature leak forces our hand. 

These thoughts are being discussed here with Selwyn and your Embassy. 
Because I believe we have an opportunity to give a new and sounder impulse 
to these negotiations, I wanted to bring them to your attention directly 
and to hear your views. 


With warm regarc 


As ever, 
xe 
Enclosure: 
Draft letter to Khrushchev AWQU0TEKK 
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DRAFT LETTER TO KHRUSH*HEY 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 
Today the Geneva negotiations for the discontinuance Of nuclear 


weapons tests are resuming. During the recess I have considered 
whee 
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where we stand in Shese negotiations and what the prospects are for 

the successful conclusion which I earnestly desire. I have also talked 
with Prime Minister Maciilllan, who reported to me on his frank 
discussions of this matter with you. 

The United States strongly seeks a lasting agreement for the 
| atscontinuance of muclear weapons tests. We believe that this would 
be an important step toward reduction of international tensions and 
would open the way to further agreement on substantial measures of 
disarmament. 

Such an agreement cust, however, be subject to fully effective 
safeguards to insure the security interests of all parties, and we 
believe that present proposals of the Soviet Union fall short of 
providing assurance of the type of effective control in which all 
parties can have confidence. Therefore, no basis for agreement is 
now in sight. 

In my mx view, these negotiations must not be permitted 
‘completely to fail. If indeed the Soviet Union insists on the veto 
on the fact finding activities of the control system with regard to 
possible underground detonations, I believe there is a way in which 
we can hold fast to the progress aireacy made in these negotiations 
and no longer delay in putting into eifect the initial agreenents 
which are within our grasp. Could we mot, Mr. Chairman, put the 


agreement into effect in phases Bak beginning with a prohibition 
of 
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of muclear weapons tests in This would require a 


Simplified control system not involving the mobile on-site inspection 
which has created the major s 


ihe, ae 


tumbling block in the negotiations so far. 
is putting forward this sugcestion in Geneva 
today. I urge your serious * this possible course of 


action. If you are prepared to change your present position on the 


veto, on procedures for onesite inspection, and on early discussion of 


concrete measures f 


oe 


ign ait.sude detection, we can of course proceed 


promptly to conciude negotiation of a comprehensive agreement for 


Suspension of muclear weapons tests. Ir you are not yet ready to go 


this far, then I propose that we take the first and readily attain- 


able step while the political and technical problems associated with 


control of underground and outer space tests are belng resolved. If 


we could agree to such initial implementation of the first phase of a 


test suspension agreenent, our negotiators could continue to explore 


with new hope the political and technical problems involved in 


extending the agreement as quickly as possible to cover all nuclear 


weapons tests. In the meanwhile, the world would have assurance that 


nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere with their attendant addition 
to levels of radioactivity had been discontinued, and we would be 


gaining practical experience and confidence in the operation of an 


international control systen. 


I trust 
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I trust that one of these paths to acreement will cogmend 
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itself to you and permit the resuming negotiations to gake at ieast 
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7 DEPARTMENT OF STATE 7 


Miaraiiiids of Conversation 


- 55 DATE: April 7, 1959 a 
SUBJECT: Surprise Attack Study } ) 


PARTICIPANTS: Mr. Herter, Acting Secratary of State _ 
Dy 


Mr. Irvin, Assistent Secretary of Defense (IS1) 9 eA Hy | 15/54 
Mr. Perley, S/A5 





copies TO: S/S -2 S =- Mr. Holmes 
Dept. of Defense - Mr. Quarles 


Fr. Quarles outlined the thinking © of the : Sete of Besense © waseiiien 
the proposed surprice attack study, as presented in his letter of Karch 10 to 
the Secretary of State. He exphasized particularly the way in which tho pro- 
posed turms of roference for ths-surprise attack stuty broacened cut into basic 
Gisarzawnt issues ani the mel for a review of preson?t 0.5. disarmazont policy. 
He stressed also the special interest of the Depurtzents of State and Defonse in 
éisarmoaen* catters. 


° Mr. Herter said that he personally had come to the conclusion that it ws 
important to have a review of 0.5. disaraament policy. A very practical problea . 
waco that it was difficult for the State Department to release tho type of officer 
meeded for such a fundamental policy reviow in view of the oxisting denanis on 
the personnel of the Department ami the limitations of funds. Por this reason, 
anorg ctlers, the Departaent hed been carer to take advantace of tho interest 
shown by Mr. Willias Foster in pursuing the avers of stuty opened up durin 
the surprise attack eonference with the Soviet Union ani tho preceding period 

of proprration. Mr. Farley pointed out that the Department's proposal for a 
atutly specifically directed at the surprise attack problex was notivatad br tho 
considerations that the surprise atteck talks with the Sovict Union were formally 
in recess rather than broken off ani that wo nocded to be prepzred in event 
thore was cccasion to reswa them) in awiditicn,the study would be useful since 
it borw om mary of the problems now being cemsidered in comection with tho 


European security aspects of forthcoming mogotistion. 


Mr. Quarles oxpresse4 appreciation for the staffing probles for any broad 
disarazaent review. ie thought that tho Depertaont of Defense might be able to 
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« COMPIDENTIA “a 


help in firiing the fortis for outside ccocultants cr participarts and thit 
studies which the State Dopartacnt desired night be placed with such orrenica- 
tions as tho Sand Corporation if State Departzent funds for this purpose were = 
not available. With regard to Mr. Farley's point, ho reised the possibility 

that, in the broed disarmament policy review, special early attention aight be 

given to the surprise attack escecis. 





Mr. torter sagrested that as a next step. a cratt terms of referorce ta 
dreun up fcr ea broad disarazxnt policy review. 
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gorava Nuclcar Test Ser otiaticns “y ff 
—-— => / 
— VL 

PAN Mp. Herter, acting Secretary of State 

Mr. Quarles, Deputy Secretery of Deferse 

Mr. Irwin, Acsistant Secretary of Defense (I54) 

Mr. Farley, 5/a 
TS 5S 2 , 

S/AE @ 3 (2 ects) - 

s/> 

v, 

Mr. Quai ces ree rough the letter of April lb frau the President to o 5 
Prime Mintster Maceillan, enclosing « draft letter to Khrushchev on the “he 
Geneva muclear test negotiations. Mr. Quarles said that, as Mr. Herter 5? 
and Mr. Farley wore aware, he personally had reservations rerardin: th: " 
proposed “tactics - of sag esting the possibility of a controlled acreo- ?e. 
ment for suspension of atmospheric tests. He thoucht that our present : 
public posture wars excellent ané that introducing this modified proposal 
would enable th Soviet Union to “shift the monkey to cur backs" end place 
the blame for Tallu to reach a Camprehensive test suspension on us. a 
Mr. Herter said that he felt, with increased concern about fallout end the 
Soviet cbstinacy on the veto, the Soviet Union would be placed in « very , 
difficult position if we male this modified proposal. — 

4 
Mr. Herter corwrised for Mr. Quarles his conversation with the c 


President rerarding the philonophy of “éeterrence” with regard to an 
adequate control system for @ mutlear test suspension. 
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7 OL PARTMENT OF STaTE 
WASHINGTON 


April €, 1959 


SECRET 


Dear John: 


l appreciate your bringing to my ettention the points in your 
letter of April L, which are very important ones in our thinking about 
the mext steps in the Geneva negotiations. 


Tou ask the intent of the sentence in my ‘etter to the President 
of March 25 which states “A limited program {cor uriergrournd testing, 
perhaps uncer international participetian, ment be undertexen as part 
of this effort to see whether the preolex of cetectin, wseierground tests 
might be simplified." This sentence was incivded im onder to record the 
principle that, in event of an etmospheric test bas, there should be 
underground nuclear experiments in order to learn sore abcut the detec- 
tion problem. There was abeclutely no intention to tmply that we hed 
agreed tests would be corntucted for no other purpos+. If there were to 
be o linited agreement for suspension of atmospheric tests, the United 
States would of course retain freedos of ection to conéuct ary under- 
groun’ teste which we found necessary. 


Your second point, which relates to the question of what constitutes 
an edequate policirg system for a ter. s.spension agreement, appears to 
reflect som misunderstanding of our view. Certainly we de not support 
what you refer to as the “principle of ercepting a very inadequate 
monitoring systen®, nor do we beliewe that “deterrence® ie different 
from “adequate policing.* Any ecceptable agreement must provide for an 
edequate ant effective monitoring end inspection syeten. In devisirg 
an *adequate® monitorirg systen, however, we believe that we cannot ain 
for an unachtieveble 1008 fooleproof system but rather for an effective 
system which will deter any other nation from attempting violation by 
the knowledge that there is @ high probability that the systes would 


detect ary effort to violate. 


The Honorable 
Jonn A. McCore, 
“hai rman, 

Atomic Energy Cormissio. 
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SECRET 


ote 


Having learned of your concern on this point, I took the occasion 
of my call on the President on the morning of April 6 to tell his about 
‘ . 


t. You will be resssurec to know that be too considers an sdecquatz 
ancl effective monitoring system to be one which hes a high encuzh 
crobabilitty of detecting any attempted violation that it deters «a 
potential violator. 


With warmeet personal regards, 


Most sincerely, 





j 
/ j 
/ - 
U AW Ly —- 
Acting Secretary J 
> 
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THE WHITE HOUSE i, 


WASHINGTON ' 
vi 


MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL GOODPASTER 





You no doubt have copies of this further = 
exchange of correspondence. However, please " 
note Mr. Herter's statement about having informed - 
the President s % 

Do you think that the President is sufficiently ~ a 
informed about the potential serious difference of ~~» 
view in this matter? lagree with Mr. McCone 5 
that there may be a great difference between a - & 
systern of “deterrents” and a system providing ~ * 
adequate inspection and control. <a 

r” ~s 
J 
i Z ‘¥ 
oe ™ 
Ys ~ > 
| & oS -< 
Gordon Gray ao 


Special Assistant to the President 
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WHITE MOUSE OFFICE. oF — ” 
Sil Sectors, Records 19. - £1 
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a2 DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
. a 
- a 
* ~, ae i WASHINGTON 
ed 
-F ry : 
: nT 2 
> 
at ee 
i ¢ _- . 
: " ‘ ; a 
PEMOPAIOUM 
FOR: “ne Fonore 
- ries a . 
* 
Soecteal Asrsteteant to the President 
for Natiowl Security Affairs 
PRO™Ms @ A. Calbous 3 
° ate ‘| ™ 
; cutive cecre*tariat 
re are enclose’ for your inforzaticon copies of 
Aw Chatirocan MoTone's letter of April 4 to the Acting 
: tary of State | of the latter's repiy of April & 
concerr! cuciear t eurpersion. A copy of the 
Acting cecretary' tter of March 28 to the President 
| re » —? ae . 
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Presicen: as best he could am 
ant be is at a loss % understand wily ez are éoirg ttis. 

Te President thinks he is thinking of this additional provi-g 
sion because he anticipates Etrushchev will tern down the 
President's sroposal. Then, if he does turn it dcwn, evi- 
dently due to our friend's hone situstion ané the election 
coming up, be does not feel he can let the tring break up. In 
any event, the President is very concerred about it and does 
not think they are on sound groun,. Goocpaster said the 
President had mex questioned whether there was an agreencnt 

S* Kilometers. CAH seid we did acree on that. (2) Good- 


paster said the President will be in early tomorrow, arrows 7:30, 
ont if we have our draft reply ready for his const éeretion he 
bat e514 tech Calhoun to send it over and Goocpaster will make 
covmesriestions arrencenents for it. CAN said we hope te have 

the draft within about half an bour. (3) -iscussed Mactillan's 
e+atenent that he would be willirg to send a brie! ressege. CAH 
said Mectillan is not reserving the richt to veto the vhirg, 
merely talk to us again adout it. 
po we TSE telerhoned. Said that this ststermert of Yacnillan's 
pocition is ditferent from the previous One, and be doesn't 
think we can object too much te this because he says “three 
powers”. Also doesn’t think Os ped; Sle can object too much 

if there is no ainespheric pollution. CMF said ris understaméir¢e 
ic that ‘ect lian would like to cove Dack and go over the 

thine geain in the event of their being a refusal © aree on 
the atmospheric. President reiterated be is now of the disposi- 
t4on it would net burt ur too much; looks with favor on the 
proposal as w laid before us. CAN said we hope to have 6 
draft recly ready shortly; toinks we s: ld say that if toey do 
refuse © do arywsre the atmospheric tests, we would cor.sider 
ecain “acrillan’s su estion. 
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April 18, 1959 





Dear Mr. Secretary: 


I have transmitted to Gordun Gray 
the attached recommendation of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, The view it 
expresses le essentially what I have discussed 
with you on several occasions. 


The Cormmuttee did not suggest how 
these studies should be organized or what their 
terme of reference should be, but it is strong 
in ite conviction, based upon experience we 
have had in providing technical studies to 
support the Geneva negotiations on test suspen- 
sion and surprise attack, that we need to 
achieve better preparation and deeper uncer- 
standing of eorne of the technical prohlems 
involvad in the whole arms limitation area. 


Yours sincerely, 

J. R. Killian, Jr, 
Copy to Mr. Gorcon Gray 
cc: Mr. Keery 


= Attach: 
Cy 2, K-S373 


The Hon. Christian A. Herter 


Tha Acting Secretary of State = 7 
Washingtos, D. C. he 7 =» ¢ r 
JPR: ef - oe ~ Heer 
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ARMS LIMITATION FOLLOW-UP STUDIES ys 


This memo has been prepared to stimulate the interest of the 





PSAC in taking an active role in the initiation and in support of sustained 
activities dealing with the military-technical aspects of international 
agreements aimed at reducing the threat of war. It is an aim of our 
national policy to preserve and enhance the security of United States 
through agreements whose objectives are the reduction of international 


tension, the reduction of the threat of war and the reduction of the 


i 





7 
0 = 
burdens of the arms race. he 
= & 
This memo is concerned with the ways to improve the efforts for ao 
- 
~~ 
. . o nos 
implementation of this policy through agreements for inspection and ao 
monitoring of armed forces, for arms limitations and for arms re- a = 
os 
= 2 
ductions. The two recent conferences in Geneva have demonstrated " 
on 
z€ 
anew the extreme importance of preparation prior to such conferences, “oc 
—~ 
s* 
i.e, the need of acquisition of a clear understanding of the objectives -o 
‘? 
desired and of the actual effects of various measures that might be ns 
pe 
~ 
72 


proposed to attain the objectives. The need for a continuing development | ; 
effort to provide the technical means for support of inspection and 

controls hase also been clearly demonstrated, The most obvious 

dernonstration of this need is, of course, the detection of underground 


nuciear tests. +S a CH Os COGrmemn: we prenne 
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To achieve the needed understanding it is not sufficient to consider 








the existing military forces and to devise means for reducing their 
threat to peace, while preserving the military security of United States. 
Rather, one has to look into the future and anticipate the effects of 
changing technology on military forces and operations; one must consider 
the effects of changing technology on the feasibility and on techniques of 
the monitoring of military forces, as well as on the usefulness of an 
early warning of an impending attack; further, one must devise detailed 


integrated patterns anc time tables ior agreerm nts (somewhat like weapon 


systems are designed from component parts), whose objective should be a 
the enhancement of the security of United States in the sense defined above ~ = 
— 
by the national policy. That sense we interpret more broadly than simple 2 
~ & 
enhancement of our military power because though the reductton of the ie 
Of 
threat of war may be brought about by an enhancement of our military _ = 
of 
power, it can certainly be assisted by other factors as well. 7 
TF an 
While the emphasis in the preceding paragraph was on military -technical %s 

a 
matters, it is essential to recognize that the ultimate objectives of the -- 3 
ee = 
“A 
agreements we seek are political and that political considerations are of _ 
the greatest importance in finding mutually acceptable patterns of agree - ~= 


ment, Thus it is clear that the preparation for future international con- 
ferences rust include the study of military, technological and political 

factors. It is a task which is best carried out by an inter -departmental 
or non-departmental body rather than a necessarily slanted single 


department. 
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Agreements which in principie might reduce the threat of war and 
maduce the armaments rece are of several types. Starting with the least 
arnbitious they may be ciassified as: 


1. Agreements for partial inspection of armed forces, The 


world-wide inspection. The incompleteness itself may be of two kinds. 
For iastance inspection may apply to only one kind of military activities 
e.g. nuclear Meapons tests) or only one type of inspection mechanism 


proposal of the President). The 


may be agreed to (e.g. the "Open Saices 
objectives of such agreements may de to provide “strategic” warring of 
the other side's activities (which certainly applies to the nuclear tests) 
or to provide timely warning of preparations and launching of an attack 
(which covid have been the effect of the "Open Skies" agreement if the 
ye launched by conventional ground or sea forces). Neither 
objective may be attainable with rather limited agreements, but they may 
still be valuable ior political reasons, e.g., the building of mutual con- 
fidence, the experimentation with inspection in essentially unfriendly 
countries, etc. 

Il. Agreements for comprehensive monitoring of armed forces. 
The word comprehentive implies here that no geographic limits are set 
on the inspection apparatus. As regarcs the thoroughness of inspection, 
however, sorne limite must be set, as their absence would impiy a 
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virtually complete surrender of sovereignty by contracting parties, not a 
likely event. The immediate objectives of such inspection schemes are 
strategic information anc possibly “early” warning in a tactical sense; the 
ultimate objectives are reduction of tensions and of the arms race. 

lil. Partial arms limitation agreements. It is our national policy 
not to accept any such agreements unless the compliance is monitored, 
The nature of the monitoring, however, should ~« “pereatly depending on 
what is the nature of the limitations (e.g. that of the improved nuclear 
weapons in the test cessation proposal). There may be other factors which 
should influence our choice of the severity of monitoriz:g. For instance, 
agreements where the agreed-to monitoring apparatus is the sole mechanism 
for detecting non-compliance and where the non-compliance can lead to 
drastic changes in the balance of power beiore detection, call for especially 
Strict monitoring, etc. 

IV. Comprehensive arms reduction, i.e, disarmament, agreements. 
The world we live in is such that ambitious disarmament proposale seem 
much less realistic than even the more Modest steps indicated above, but 
some understanding of the comprehensive ~lans should be acquired, in 
order to insure that the more modest plans could be molded so as not to 
conflict with the comprehensive plans. 

Anyone of the agreements broadly indicated above contains 

many inputs, of military, technical and political nature. In the following 
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we shall indicate some of them, insofar as we have becorme aware of them 
in preparing for and then participating in the Geneva conference on the 
prevention Of Surprise attacxs. 

Effective inspection and monitoring of military forces in- 
evitably provides the inspecting side with strategically important infor- 
mation on the disposition, state of readiness, etc. of the inspected forces. 
lf suitably designed, it may also supply the inspecting side with early 
warning of the impending attack. However, as the speed of the attack 


increases with changing military technology (e.g. the trend from ground 


forces to long range fast bor na then to ballistic missiles) the 
a ance Warning Of 4M aliack gi s the Getender ever less tirme to make _ 
the attack inelfective. *5 the probability of circumstances in which - 

. 
the United States would carry « A Surprise attack is extremely remote, : 
we trust be concerned, lest an inspection echeme provide our potential | 

: + 

' _ 
enernies with such strategic information as to make their attack more 

* 
effective, with riving us sufficient additional warning to counteract the | 
ad : . -ibw @t & 4 ee ss : ; ; ow : : : ; : ; ‘ ata rac a 
effects of previous disclosure of information regarding our forces. This ” 
. » 
point requires careful study, whether one considers the inspection schemes 


alone or adds to them arms limutaton measures. 

In the echermes involving inspection alone, it appears preferable 
to focus the monitoring on operational forces and weapon systems, but as 
the echemes are expanded to include arms limitation agreements, monit ring 


may aleo include manulfacturing and/or development activities, or even may 
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be limited to one or both of them. These are complex problems, cer- 
tainly not well understood at present. 

Involved in all inspection schemes are a host of military- 
technical problems. To mention but a few: (a) the development and 
evaluation of various monitoring techniques as applied to particular 
weapon systerns (e.g. the effectiveness of aerial photography in detecting 
operational missile sites), (b) the “rights and privileges" and the freedom 
of access of the inspectors. Surely some limits must be set on ther as 
otherwise the schemes would not be acceptable even to us, not to mention 
the USSR, but these limits must be so chosen as to introduce the least 
interference with the objectives of the plan; (c) communications from 
inspectors to data evaluation centers become a serious problem when 
hours or minutes become decisive and also the problem of authentication 
of these messages needs study; (d) the handling of the data at the centers 
and their transmiesion to decision centers have not been worked out; these 
are not trivial problems already because of the danger of false alarms 
and the consequent possible increase of tensions, the reverse of what 
the echerme is designed to achiewe; (¢) especially in comprehensive in- 
spection systerns the inspecting stafis, with logistic support, seem to 
run to tens of thousands; these are expensive schemes even if the best 
use is made of technical aids. This consideration alone euggests a 
consideration of a change from the concept of the complete inspection of 
all forces to that of random sampling, a principle which has been 
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eliectively used in many industrial situations; (f) distinction in the 





degree of monitoring is probably required between strictly offensive 


and largely or wholly defensive forces and weapon systems; (g) an even 
more difficult problem is the devising of monitoring schemes which, 
even in the case of a failure of the built-in early warning, tend to protect 
retaliatory forces of the attacked side and thus stabilize peace by mutual 
Geterrents. 

These are some of the problems in which the technical inputs 
are especially strong. Many other problems have stronger military 


and political emphasis, although still involving technical considerations. 


For instance, the choice of geographic zones for "trial" inspection = 
| -- 
- & 
schemes involves not only the political.and strategic considerations, but | > 


also those of ever changing mulitary technology and of technical aspects 


of inspection. The USSA dcelegates in Geneva emphasized their unalterable no 
~ 
opposition to even the discussion of any schemes involving monitoring ! . 


alone, without arms limitation measures. kh would appear desirable to 
deterrnine whether, from the point of view of the USSR, with ite emphasis 
on military secrecy, the inepection echemes alone are indeed as dis- - 
advantageous as their delegates implied, If that is the case, it needs to 

be deterrnined whether it is to our political advantage to propose nonetheles 

such echernes in conferences or to abandon thern. In the latter case the 

technical work indicated in the preceding may take a somewhat different 
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The discussion of the last few pages, we hope, justifies 

our conviction that the study of the whole area must be done by a staff 
that represents not only the military but also the technical and political 
competence. We hope also that this discussion gave some indication of 
the variety and complexity of the problems involved. It is our belief that 
the complexity is so great that to rely on ad hoc study groups preparing 
each particular conference is to our national disadvantage. What is needed, 
we believe, is a sustained effort on a significant level, in order to have 


available the required infor mation and technology when a suitable oppor - 





tunity for an agreement is in prospect and also to have on hand a cornpetent ° 
~~ 
- & 
staff trained in the problems involved, so as to have the best possible a 
— 
on-the-spot advice when conferences do take place. This certainly would 27 
be needed in the eventuality that the USSA seriously enters the discussions . - 
= 3 
of sorme agreements and cores forth with proposals of its own. .™ 
- © 
It is not the purpose of the present memo to present a detailed " 
ad 
> or 


organizational plan for a continuing study of the problems outlined above. 
However, certai features of a desirable organization can now be indicated, ~ @ 
We deemit desirable to have this organization set up on a non-departmental 
basis. The organization itself might @reiet of a full time director with > 
a modest administrative and technical staff and a board of consultants, 

whose advice would be seriously weighed in planning activities and whose 


opinion would add weight to the conclusions reached. It goes without say.’ : 
»8- 
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that a budget must be provided, to support activities outside of the 





director's office, as well as this office itself. These activities, which 
are the essence of the concept being proposed, fall into three categories: 
(a) {a) Studies and development under contract by private 
institutions and corporations on specific aspects of the broad area en- 


cormpassed. Examples of possible contractors might be the RAND Corp., 





Lincoln Lab, STL, JPL, ORO, ITEC, Russian Research Center at 


Harvard, etc. 


{b) Studies and developrnent on request of the suggested 


7 


Organization and possibly with the transfer of funds, by several departments 


ubTtTelI0 


which have active interests in the problems, ¢.g. studies by groups set 9 
up in the State Dept, Defense Dept or in AEC. J 1 

(c) Conferences of limited duration (but perhaps as long as em 
the entire acadernic summer vacation; in which competent people from . 
government departments concerned (e.g. Defense and State), from groups My 





engaged in continuing studies under(a) and competent “outsiders” take part. 
The main purpose of such conferences would be the integration of data 


obtained under (a) and (b) and the planning of future work, | 
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S34 between representatives cf European and American nuclear science 


of atomic energy. 
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19. The major objective of the joint program is tne 
xt four to six years in the EURATOM 
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ll. The research and development pregram, which will be 
carried out in both the Community and the U.S., will be financed 


ror. the AEC and EVURATOM ana is expected 
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© cost $100 million for the first five years. 
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phases of the program were issued in December of 1953 and in April 
of 195°, recpectively. Appreoximately cOO proposals and letters 


of intent covering research or cevelopment projects have been 
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receivec. These are now beirg revieved by « joint U.S, -EURATOM 
Research and Development Board which has been constituted in 


Srusseis to select the proposals and coordinate the administration 
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i456 meactor propesa ere to be received oy Cctober 20, 1959. 


This will allow sufficient time for review and selection to permit | 
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s¢ has the largest and most diversified atomic ener.” 


ram in hestern Europe today. The notable advances Curing tiie 





st year were ‘Secret -DI) 

2. Flutontum Froauction. A plutonium separation 
chomical réprocessicg plant, nas been in continuous 
operation at Marcoute since January 1959 after 
experiencing considerable difficulties. The French 
Gel reactor, in operation since January 1956, preduces 
12 KLlocrams of Pu per year at design level of 49 Mi 
thermal. The French G-2 reactor at Mercoule, which 
went eritical in July 1953, produces 40 kgs cf 
plutonium per year at design level of 150 M thermal. 
A third procuction reactor identical to G-2 reachec 
criticality early in June 1959. (Secret - DI) 


b. U-235 Production Capacity. wo pilot plants o 
each with dc active stages are now in. operatior. iImr. 3 
January 1955 construction of a full-scale separation ~ = 
pliant at Plerrelotte was initiated. This pent wail 3 5 
rave an estimated production capacity of 4 kgs of oe 
U-235 per day in 1962 and 10 kgs per day of U-255 in OH 
iyo. \uecs =3" = DI pw 

cae 
ry 
_= _- - ~ 

C. AcE TtONS. Electricite de France, the French of 
Nationa. .over Company, is scheduled to complete EDF-l, _ & 
the first Cull-scale (63 MWE) power reactor in France, 5” 
late in igs> or early in 1960. The United States has me 
furniche’ fuel for several French research reactors e 
ani the French materlals testing reactor during the zo 
past yenr. a 

SA 
» 0 
-_ - s. ** : 2 ua 
(5. india. heavy emphasis is being put on achieving nation. Qf. 
° 
- De - . 3 
lfesufficiency in personrel and materials. A 1,00C kw pool-t5 7 
~- 
> 2 
o 
rs) 
3 





tor, Gesigned and built in India and fueled by en- 


um supplied by the United Kingdom, has been in opers- 


“roren 


ks. ‘fork on Indla's second reactor, a 30 MAT NAK-typ< 


is scheduled for completion in 1959. Canada is 


* 


‘oviding technical assistan:e for the construction and the U.s. 


the heavy water. (OU0) 


no power plants are in operation, it is plannei tc 


KD generating capacity available by 1966 fro 


nt natural uranium provided by domestic sources. The 


Energy Commission also has recently mace overtures 


‘Sint Indian-U.S. cooperative program involvin7 


ai en ’ mf ' st ase Tha 5 tte Crane é . 
e U.S.-enriched uranium. The United States -3 pre- 
~ ee a ; *? 
: nis fvrther. (OVO) . 
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77. Japon. A 10-year comprehensive U.S.-Japanese Agreement 
for Cooperation came into effect during December of 1955. The 
Japanese also ertered into a power agreement with the U.X. Japan 
eral Electric Company as bullder of < 10-iiiz- 


type power Gemonstration reactor. British General Electric has 


teen chosen as contractor for the first full-scaled power reacto> 
fa 150 MME advanced Calder Hall reactor). 





enercy program has been established on a broad basis anc is one ¢ 
ncec programs in the woric. Over tue 
past year there has been substantial progress in all areas of tix 


rrogram with notable erphasis on the field of nuclear power. “Tre 


U.K. heads all cther countries in domestic nuclear power ccnsor 


-- 


tion with approximately 300 MVE to be installed by the end of i0_- 


wt 14C0 NE under constructicn, with an additional 500 [-° 


tation authorized for Wales with construction to begin some‘ ir: 


Cita & »y cai . 
73. The official nuclear power program is either on or ahec‘ 


of schedule ana is expected to realize the national goal cf 5009- 


5000 iI by 1966. There is a possibility that within the next 
year or two a new (or extended) program will have been formulate 


Decisicn in this respect will be affected by (a) experience gair 
with the generation of reactors now operating or under construc- 
tion, (bt) progress rade with the advanced gas-cooled reactor and 


other concepts under study, and (3) a further evaluation of 


60. In June 1553, the U.K. Nuclear Power Plant Company, one 


~~ baie: bree -_ = a ~ w- _ ~ . wo ' - etd -- 
of the UMAEA industrial consortia members, signee an agreement 


with the Italian Company, Agip Nucleare, for collaboration in the 
construction of a Calder-Htli-type 200 iW station in Italy. 
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~ sensitivity which is developed with pubile funds since such data 
normally are sold in the United Kingdom. The extent of this 
roblem is not as great as “was thought criginally since the amount 


of cata in this category is substantially less than wes originally 


€4. U.S.5.2. The U.S.S.2.'s capabilities in the power 





> fields are acvancing rapidly, and a considerable amount of 


© 


ricinai ana interesting work on reactor and reactor component 
Gevelopment has been performed; however, no Soviet breakthroughs 
oN wave occurred. Their rate of reactor construction confirms our 
* earlier estimate that this program has slipped substantially below 
its original gcale announced in 1955 of 2000-2500 HWE by 1960. 


The iatest cvereall ectimate is that, as now projected, the 


4 


5.S.R. will have a capacity of about 2COO MYE by 1963. Informa- 
tion given Admiral Eyman G. Rickover on his August 1959 trip to 
the Soviet Union confirmed the considerable siippage in the 
original goal. For example, Admiral Rickover reported that only 


two of the four 100 FWE boiling water reactors are under construc- 


UT UOTZEOT[GNd 20j PoTsIssetoed, 


tion at Belloyarsh with operation expected in 1961. He also was 


~S93RCIS PEeItTuM ey. Jo suOoTAZeTSeY UBbtTe204 


told the two 210 MIE pressurized water reactors (presumably at the 


o% Voronezh staticn) are due for completion in 1961. 


85. The nuclear power programs of the United States and the 





U.5S.5.R. involved the same general reactor types. As in the U.S., 


the first large power staticns will be cooled with ordinary water. 





The Soviets also are developing experimental power reactors up to 
about 50 iE, usins various codiants. However, the U.S.S.R. is 
concentrating cr the consveruction of iarge power stations 
employing a limited number of reactor designs, with a much smaller 
effort in purely exrerimental reactors; while the U.S. is building 


smaller stations which willl use a greater variety of rezctor types. 


yrs | 

















ad €¢é. The only firmly identified U.S.S.R. application of 
ar energy for propulsion (see Koslov statement to Rickover -- 


footnote to faragrerh 19 of Report on Fase 7) is the icebreaker 


Lenin whien is essentially complete. Admiral Rickover was told 

~ ~ ~* ——- ~*~ ae . oe _- - - - , " " 
on hls aforemenctiscnmed visits that the Soviets expected the "Lenin 
vest to Se compietesd by the end of 1959. With respect to the 
Oslov statemens, it is believed that the U.S.S.R.on tae basis ef 
205 OvVéreill coclear tecnnology, has been ca:eble for several years 
of bullaing nuclear submarines, but no such constructien has 

< verifics, {SECs=ET Dr) 


~-~ ~f. aA Tajor effort is being made to increase the sice, 
‘ 
. mumoer, and viriety of devices for controlled thermonucicar 


f Soviet work in this field is roughly 


«ft 
$. 
ae] 
a) 


comparabie to that ef the U.S. and the U.X. 


a4you, tne U.S.S.R. announced a program of atomic aid 
tO the sateliites. Research reactors, cyclotrons, and equinmen 

-r research with radicisotopes are sold to the satellite countries 
and technical training 1s provided. Rumania, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Poland, and Hunsaty have received 2,000 kilewett research 
ist China has received a 6,500<-10,000 kilowatt 


f reactor. All Cino-Soviet Bloc countries have membership in the 


5). The mest sienificant programs of assistance outside the 
coviet Bioc have been directed to ¥goslavia where the U.S.S.R 
mAs assisted in the construction of a research reactor, and Egypt 


where a research reactor and supporting equipment have been 
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: Turkey Research Jan 
39 > ri tod Kingécm Research & Power wd 
4&9 42 Uruyery Research 3 

4) 4 Veresuels Research Jud 
Lo Le Viet-+jan Research Jul 
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- S Belicia Research & Power Jul 21, 1355 
€ : Brasil Research ave 3, 2952 
é % 97 ar.acs Research gy Pover J3 <i, i” o 
? 7 Chile Reecarch ae2 8, 2955 
Shics,Re;.of  Aesearch gal if, 1955 
3 Sclcadis Research gsi 19, 1375" 
: a< Cuse Resvarcs cs 10, 25, - 
i} 13 Dermar x Research Jai 25, 29°" o 
12 } Dominican Rep. Research tee 21, i> FF 
3 i Scuator Researen Ted €, 1953 oF 
‘ le " Frarce Research & Peover [ov ec, ay. sa 
* pi is Gertany,Fed. 2S 
Rep. Research & Power Aus 7, 1957 So 
1é ¥.Berlin,Cit’ Research Auz 1, 1957 oe 
16 2 Greece Re search bug &, 295° ee 
7 3 Jvatemals Researc’ sor 2?, 1997 Se? 
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eo e> hemway Research & Power Jun 10, 1°57 oF ae 
23 b. Pakistan Research jug il, igs A 7 
3. 33 Peru Research Jan 25, 195% > 
31 32 Philippines Research gui 27, 195 : 
fi 32 33 cetugel Research Jai 21, i955 
e-* 33 ye South Arica Research & Power Aug 22, 1957 
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DISSEMINATION NOTICE 
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the Navy 
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. Assistant . irector, FBI, for the Federal Burcau of Investigation 

. Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations, fur the Department 
of Defense 

Director of NSA for the National Security Ageacy 

. Assistant Director for Central Reference, CIA, for any other Department or 
Agency 

2. This copy tnay be retained, or destroyed by burnin in accordance with apolicable 
security regulations, or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by arrangement with 
the Ofice of Central Reference, CIA. 
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SECRET 


PROBABLE SOVIET POSITION ON NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS TESTING’ 


THE PROBLEM 


To assess the relative weight of weapons rcquirements and other considerations 
in determining the Soviet position on further nuclear testing, and to estimate the 
Soviet attitudes toward complete discontinuance of nuclear weapons testing and 


toward limited discontinuance.* 


THE ESTIMATE 


1. Broadly speaking, the considerations which 
lie behind the Sovict position on further nu- 
clear testing are of three kinds: technical, 
strategic, and political. Technical considera- 
tions have to do with the stage of research 
and development in which the Soviets find 
themselves with respect to nuclear weapons— 
how urgent do they consider the necessity of 
further testing in order to round out their 
arsenal of nuciecar weapons, to improve the 
economy or efficiency of those they have, or 
to realize the potential of ‘ew devices? 
Strategic considerations relate to the effect of 
further testing on the world balance of mili- 
tary power—how far do the Soviets believe 
they would derive advantage or disadvantage 
in this respect from cither a resumption or 
a discontinuance of nuclear testing? Political 
considerations have to do with the advantages 
which the Soviets might see for themselves in 


‘Bee NIE 11-6-58, “The Sovict Altitude Toward 
Disarmament,” dated 24 Jume 1958 (Secret), for 
a fuller discussion of (he arguments which are 
summarized In the present paper. 

*Limited discontinuance would ban for an indrfi- 
nite period any testing In the atmosphere and 
outer space, on the earth's surface, and under- 
water; only contained underground tests would 
be sanctioned. 


a continuance of their strong propagandistic 
Stand against further testing, and with the 
longer-range benefits which they might hope 
for if an agreed Cciscontinuance of nuclear 
testing could be established as the first step 
towards other agreements. We propose to 
discuss each of these considerations briefly, 
and to estimate how the Soviets weigh them 
against each other in arriving at their posi- 
tion. 


2. The Soviets now have available a wide spec- 
trum of fission and thermonuclear weapon 
types. Their test series have shown that they 
could obtain yields ranging from less than 
three KT from fission devices to eight MT from 
thermonuclear devices. They thus can pro- 
duce weapons suitable for tactical ground 
force use and naval employment as well as 
for a wide range of aircraft a.id missile deliv- 
ery systems. This capability probably in- 
cluded efficient use of nuclear materials in air 
defense warheads. Significant improvements 
in stockpiled weapons are certainly being 
made as a direct result of the iests completed 
in 1958. 


3. An analysis of Soviet nuclear weapons prog- 
ress docs indicate that there are several areas 
in which the USSR might desire te conduct 
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further tests. These areas include: (a) high 
altitude or space tests related to AICBM ef- 
fects or proof tests; (b) tests of low-yicld, 
light, tactical devices; (c) tests directed to- 
ward materially increasing fissionable mate- 
rial economy; (d) tests of “clean” devices; 
and (¢) tests of thermonuclear weapons with 
yiclds above eight MT. In addition, refine- 
ment of existing designs would be desirable 
in any test series. 


4. Almost certainly there are pressures in the 
Soviet Union, on both technical and military 
grounds, for continued nuclear testing in some 
or all of these fields. Over the long-run the 
Sovict nuclear weapon design and develop- 
ment capabilities could only be marginally 
improved without further tests. However, the 
available spectrum of nuclear weapons is 
probably adequate to meet their basic military 
requirements. On balance, we believe that 
the Soviets currently estimate that the tech- 
nical potentialities for weapons improvement 
would make further testing desirable, but do 
not provide an overriding requircment for the 
resumption of tests at this time.’ 


5. From the strategic point of vicw, the So- 
viets probably believe that a continuation of 
nuclear testing by both sides would be unlikely 
to alter the relationship of military power be- 
tween the US and the USSR in any decisive 
way. In acy case, they are almost certainly 
unable to estimate with confidence that a 
continuance of nuclear testing would operate 
to their advantage rather than to that of the 
US. They may believe that, despite certain 
US superiorities in weapons technology, a 
stabilization of nuclear weapons technology 
at present levels of development would serve 
Sovict militar, interests better than would a 
continuance of testing by both sides. On 
these grovrds, therefore, we think that the 
Soviets almost :ertainly are willing, though 
not necesarily a>xious, to have both sides 
cease testing. 


6. From a politicas point of view, total dis- 
continuance of nucicar weapons testing would 
murk a major step in the Cuovict effort to 


‘For further discussion of the technica! aspects 
sec the Annex W this estimate. 


SECRET 


single out nuclear weapons as different from 
and more repugnant than other weapons. It 
would crown with success the long pubiic 
Soviet demand for a test ban and raise the 
prestige of the USSR. It would thus serve 
long-range strategic and political aims by pro- 
viding a springboard for intensified agitation 
against further deployment uf nuclear weap- 
ons abroad, against initiating the use of nu- 
clear weapons in any situation, and even for 
a complete ban. Even though the Soviet 
leaders would probably see little prospect of 
involving the West in negotiations on these 
issucs and still less prospect of getting agree- 
ment, they would calculate that by focusing 
renewed attention on them, they could gen. 
erate political problems within the free world 
and inhibit Western defense activitics. Any 
resulting relaxation of Western defense ef- 
forts, any divisions within NATO and any 
progress toward a climate inhibiting Western 
use of nuclear weapons would be viewed by the 
Sovicts as important gains. 


7. A total discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
testing would inhibit other countries, includ- 
ing Communist China, from persisting in cf- 
forts to develop their own nuclear weapons. 
The Sovicts would welcome the fact that the 
problem createc within the Western Alliance 
by French desires to pursue a weapons devel- 
opment program would be intens.fied. While 
Communist China would probably press for 
acquisition of a nuclear capability, the Soviets 
presumabiy believe that they could meet this 
pressure by promising to provide appropriate 
nuclear support to China, and by arguing 
that as a next step they would work toward 
the withdrawal of US nuclear weapons from 
Eurasia.‘ 


8. In sum, then, we believe that the Soviets 
see no overriding current technical require- 
ment for continued nuclear weapons tests, 
and no assurance that they would ‘im- 
prove their relative military position by such 
tests (assuming, of cotrse, that tests were re- 
sumed by both sides). Acccrdingly, we believe 


*For further discussion of Chinese nmuciear ca- 
pablilities and Sino-Sovict nuclear arrangements, 
see NIE 13-59, “Communist China,” paragraphs 
74 and 83 through 86, dated 28 July (Secret). 
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that the major factor now determining the 
Sovict position on further nuclear testing is 
their evaluation of the political and prora- 
ganda gains to be expected {rom a discon- 
tinuance of tests. We belicve that in thcir 
opinion these gains would be consideraoie, and 
in the long run would contribute substantially 
to their strategic ovjective of weakening the 
US both militarily and politically, outweighing 
any immediate technical and military advan- 
tages to be derived from a resumption of 
testing. 


9. It follows from the above conclusion that 
the Soviets would prefer a total discontinu- 
ance and would be cool to a limited one. How- 
ever, they could calculate that a surface, at- 
mospheric and space test ban would still 
permit them to stigmatize nuclear weapons 
to a degree, and thus to gain some of the ad- 
vantages of the complete ban. A limited re- 
striction on nuclear testing which permitted 
underground tests would allow the USSR to 
realize some of the potentialities for further 
weapons development, though with greater 
expense and difficulty than under conditions 
of unrestricted testing. (Such an agreement 
would, of course, also permit the US and UK 
to improve their weapons, and in time would 
allow other nations to develop nuclear weap- 
ons.) While it is therefore possible that the 
Soviets would agree to a limited discontinu- 
ance with controls—especially if the alterna- 
tive were a rupture in negotiations—we believe 
it highly unlikely. The chances are better 
that they would settle for a limited discon- 
tinuance without international controls. 


10. We believe it most probable that the USSR 
will continue to press for a tota! discontinu- 
ance of nuclear weapons tests, capitalizing 
upon the approval which this course of action 
receives in many parts of the world. We 
think, moreover, that the Soviets vill agree to 
a total ban on weapons-tests, with internation- 
ai controls, provided that they succeed in hold- 
ing inspection monitoring to what they regard 
as an acceptable limit in terms of their strin- 
gent requirements for state security. Pend- 
ing such an agreement they will continue 


their propaganda against tests. We do not 
believe that, for the time being, the Soviets 
will resume testing (in the absence of an 
agreed ban) unless and until the US docs so; 
in effect, therefore, they would have a con- 
tinued moratorium without controls. 


11. With the alternatives open to them, we 
believe that the Soviets would prefer nct to 
risk entering into an internationally con- 
trolled agreement with the prior intention 
to evade it by illicit weapons tests. If they 
regarded the need for testing as so great, 
they would instead probably defer an agree- 
ment or agree tc a limited ban. If con- 
ditions changed subsequent to an agree- 
ment, so that they believed that significant 
gains could be realized from renewed testing, 
they would have to weigh these potential gains 
against the likelihood and consequences of 
detection. It is unlikely that the Soviets 
would risk what they regarded as an appre- 
ciable chance of detection and disclosure of 
illicit tests. However, if they came to believe 
that an overriding necessity for testing had 
arisen, they would probably renew testing, 
employing some gambit such as accusing a 
Western power of breaking the agreement, 
seeking to justify their renewed testing as 
retaliatory action to meet new and legitimate 
defensive requirements. If Communist China 
were not covered by the agreement, the So- 
viets might resort to testing on Chines Com- 
munist territory. 


12. If a considerable period elapses without 
an agreed nuclear test ban, the willingness of 
the Soviets to forego testing may change. 
The evolution of military requirements for 
new advanced weapons systems, or the recog- 
nized possibility of a technical breakthrough 
in the laboratories, might create in the USSR 
much stronger pressures for resumption of 
tests than we believe now exist there. These 
pressures could persuade the Soviet leaders 
that an agreed test ban was no longer to the 
advantage of the USSR, or possibly that a 
limited discontinuance of tests, rather than 
a total ban, was desirable. 
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ANNEX 


SOVIET TECHNICAL MOTIVATIONS TO RESUME NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS TESTING 


SUMMARY 


1. With the completion of their 1958 test 
series, the Soviets have available a wide 
spectrum of fission and thermonuclear weap- 
ons which are probably adequate to mect their 
basic :ilitary requirements. This spectrum 


includes devices suitable for ground force and . 


naval en.oployment as well as for a wide 
range of aircraft and rnissile delivery systems. 
This capability also probably includes efficient 
air defense warheads, pre-initiation proof pri- 
marics for some thermo.uclear weapons, and 
thermonuclear warheads yiclding from 200 KT 
to 8 MT. 


2. Based upon the nuclear weapon develop- 
ment and test capabilities evidenced by the 
Soviets to date, we estimate that with resumed 
unlimited testing they could increase their 
thermonuclear yields, improve yicid-to-weight 
ratios and economy of fissionable matei.als 
in their weapons, and overcome any lack of 
knowledge of high altitude effects. They could 
also develop new weapons to satisfy future 
military requirernents for advanced weapons 
systems 


3. Under an atrnospheric and outer space test 
ban, the Sovicts are capuble of a major devel- 
opment effort but the advances would be some- 
what slower and they would be unable to 
close any gap that might exist between the 
US and Soviet knowledge of high altitude 
effects. We have no evidence thal the Soviets 
have conducted deep underground nuclear 
tests, and we estimate that they have not 
done so. However, the conduct of such tests 
to include the collection of adequate diagnostic 


information is fully within their technical 
capabilities. 

4. If no further nuclear testing occurs, their 
over-all nuclear weapon development capabil- 
ities could only be marginally improved. 


5. The Soviets are technically capable of con- 
ducting clandestine underground tests in 
violation of a complete nuclear test ban and 
at pre ent have a unique missile capability for 
clandestine nuclear test attempts in outer 
space. Some significant design progress 
could be achieved if several limited test seriss 
were conducted, particularily in very low yield 
weapons and in over-all fissionable material 
economy. 


6. An analysis of Soviet nuclear weapons prog- 
ress indicates that there are several areas in 
which reasonably adequate tests may not 
have been conducted to date and which prob 
ably create technical pressures within the 
USSR for the resumption of nuciear tests. 
These include: (1) high altitude or space 
tests related to AICBM effects or proof tests; 
(2) tests of low-yield, light, tactical devices; 
(3) tests directed toward materially ir. ~as- 
ing fissionable material economy; (4! «ests 
of “clean” devices; and (5) tests of tiermo- 
nuclear weapons with yields above 8 MT. We 
estimate that at present these areas do not 
provide, either individually or collectively, an 
overriding technical motivation to resume 
testing. On the other hand, the evolution of 
military requirements for new advanced weap- 
ons systems or a possible technical break- 
through in the nuclear weapons laboratories 
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could create in any or all of these technical 
areas much stronger pressures for the resurmp- 
tion of nuclear tests. 


7. Resumption af nuclear testing by the Us 
would intensify technical motivations for the 


Soviets to resume testing. 


DiSCUSSION 


INTRODUCTION 


1. An assessment of Soviet technica) motiva- 
tions to resume nuclear testing, whether or 
not a test cessation agreement is negotiated, 
must consider the present state of Soviet weap- 
on art, current and future Soviet require- 
ments for Lmprovernent in their nuclear weap- 
ons, and likely Soviet assessment of the tech- 
nical capabilities of existing and proposed 
test detection and identification systems. So 
viet capabilities for undetected evasion of 
a test ban will be considered in this discussion 
in light of two assumptions: first, that only 
contained subsurface tests wil) be allowed— 
Le, those in which no venting into he atmos 
phere occurs; and second, that a complete test 


ban with (he necessery inspection components 
will be in effect. 


CAPABILITIES OF DETECTION SYSTEMS 








METHODS OF EVADING DETECTION 


5. The effectivemess of all the detection sys- 
tems given above are dependent upon Soviet 
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tection. These means include such possible 
techniques as decoupling of sub-surface ex- 
plossons to reduce the seismic signal produced, 
shielding of space cetonations to reduce the 
radiations emitted by the nuclear explosion, 
and positioning the explosion either 2% ex- 
tremely large distances ‘mn outer space or be- 
tund planetary bodies for concealment. Such 
techniques have been made known to the So- 
viets, and it is within thelr capability to ex- 
ploit therm. 


6. Al) of the methods above will increase the 
time and expenditure required for testing and 
decrease the amount, or at least make diff- 
cult the attainment, of diagnostic info: ma- 
tion desired from each test. Nevertheless, 
should the Soviels chouse to risk detection 
and exposure, technical information could 
be gained by testing under these conditions 
permitting further progress in nuciear weap- 
ons development. 


PRESENT STATE OF SOVIET NUCLEAR 
WEAPON DEVELOPMENT 


7. Since the preparation of SNIZ 11~-7~-57, 
Feasibility and Likelihood of Soviet Evasion 
of a Nuclear Test Moratorium, dated 10 De- 
cember 1957, the Soviets have conducted two 
extensive series of nucicar tests. These series 
ines «fc @ total of 32 ests which were Getected 
between 28 December 1957 and 3 November 
1954.* 


8. These two test series included devices yielc- 
{rom less than 3 KT to 8 MT. 





* Gee NIE 11-93-48, The Soetet Aloe Enero 
Program, 16 Jane 1988. 
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9. Estimates of present and future Soviet 


therrmonucilear weapon stockpiling capabil- 
ties are summarized in Ficuas L*** 


SOVIET PEQU)..CMENTS FOR FUTURE TESTS 


10. Future Soviet requirements for nuclear 
esis are dependent upon military require 
ments on which adequate intelligence does 
not exist. However, the characteristics of 
the varied nuclear test dzvices that have been 
detected clearly indicate that the Soviet mill- 
tary planners lave a wide spectrum of modern 
nuclear weapon designs available to them for 
all of the weapons systems we estimate that 
they possess. Furthermore, we estimate that 
with the possible exception of non-spherical 
implosion systems there is virtually no major 
principle of weapon design which the US ex- 
clusively holds. However, members of the So- 
viet Delegation to the current Geneva Con- 
ference om the Discontinuation of Nuclear 


** Werheads capable of producing he Geugn 
yield Geepite '* oresence of 4 strong. s! racy 
neviron Cus 

Based on NITE 11-23-58. The Sortel Alom a fn. 
cron Program, 4% June 1998 
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Weapons Tests have admitied informally that 
there is rrulitary pressure within the USSR for 
the resumption of nuclear tests 


ll. There are five discernible areas whierein 
adequate tests may not have been conducted 
to date which must be evaluated both col- 


lectively and singly: 


&. Tests related to AICPM effects or proof 
tests at altitudes well above the tropopause 
(higher than approximately 30,000 feet) or 





‘ @ large volume 
{a ‘on has published on US high 
altitude tests, which may reduce Soviet re- 
quirements for high altitude effects data. 


b. Tests of low-pield, light, tactical d- 
vices weighing lear than 100 pounds, includ- 
ing ron-tpaerion’ implosion systems. The 
Soviets have cooducted at least 15 tests with 
vields of about 5 AT or lesa, including some 
which were nct{ celected by the USAEDS. 
However, nooe of these tests ase believed 
to involve deviess weighing leas than abou. 
200 pounds. ‘Lserefore, we believe that the; 
seriously lag behind US cepebiliti_s, perticr- 
larly im fract'soel KT weapons and non- 
spherica! imples'on systeran 

ce. Test? dvecled Cormud materially t:- 
crenaing the economy of Arsile material, 
porticularly in the larger TX devices. So- 
viet nuclear weapoos in the higher yleid 
range: consuume lerge pmounts of fission- 
able materials, and it is well wit'Ja Soviet 
capability to echieve sursiantial economic. 
by furtier testiny’. 

d. Clean Device. We brwe detecicd only 
ona Soviet fubacale clvtu experfuent (JON 
6S, 22 October 1959). Additional tests will 
bs required if the Suviets Cectre cieen werp- 
ons ia any yiek’ renge .. 

e. Thernecewciosy Weepors with yield 
above £ MT. The highest yoekt Povict tests 
cetected to dete have teem 6.1 and 7.6 MT. 
They are capehle of scaling thic device up 
to at leest 12 MT #* & considernbie cost in 





weight and fissionable materials. Any re- 
quirement for such very high yield devices 
would probably necessitate tecting in the 
10-20 MT yield range. 


12. In addition, the refinement of existing de- 
Signs should be included as a desirable require- 
ment in any test series. 


POSSIZLE TEST PROGRAMS 


13. Table I presents our estimate of Soviet 
technical potentialities for nuclear weapons 
Gevelopment under three conditions; (a) con- 
tinued unlimited testing, (b) a partial test 
ban, and (c) a complete test ban. (Detailed 
related cost estimates are impracticable in 
light of the scant knowledge availabie on the 
ézypense of evasion techniques, thus we have 
only attempted to indicate relative magni- 
tudes.) 


POSSIBLE GAINS WITHOUT TESTING 


14. One should not conclude that the Sovirt 
nuclear weapons program will be Immcbilisec 
if no tests are conducted. Significant im- 
provements im stockpiled weapons are cer- 
tainly being made as a direct result of the 
test series completed in 1958. Future labora- 
tory studics of nucicar materials in contained 
environments and in amounts not sufficient 
to produce a significant nuclear yield can 
niso contribute to some advancement of the 
weepon art, perticularly for smell, low-yield 
devices. Improvement in delivery hardware 
aod techniques can materirlly increzve th: 
military effectiveness of the prerent Sovict 
nuclear stockpile. Redesign based on theo- 
retical studies may be made to «@ limited ex- 
tent, but we beileve the Soviets would hesitate 
to stockpile new designs without proof -testinz 
them Successful espionage against the Wes: 
might permit isolated advances in the Soric! 


ycogram. 
Ay 


TECEAICAL MOTIV..AONS TO 
LOSUME TESTING 


15. We believe that the fire areas requiriry 
further tests, as listed in paragraph 11, create 
technical pressures within the USSR for the 
resumption of nucicar tests. However, «ve 
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do not belicve these areas currently provide 
an overriding technical motivation to resume 
testing. Under a nucicar test ban the So- 
viets will continuc to pursue the development 
of iraproved weapons systems and the study 
of improved nuclear weapons technology. 
Over a period of a few years the evolution of 
military requirements for new advcnced weap- 
ons systems and impruved nuclear devices 
could create in any or all of these technical 
areas much stronger pressures for the resump- 
tion of nuclear tests. 


16. There is always a possibility that as a 
result of laboratory research which is beyond 
our capacily to predict, the Soviets may fore- 
see a technica) breakthrough leading to a 
major improvement in nuclear weapons de- 
sign. This possibility cppears remote; how- 
ever, should it occur, could produce with 


the passage of time a very strong technical 
motivation for the Soviets to resume testing. 


17. Resuinption of auclear testing by the US 
would intensify technicai motivations ‘or the 
Soviets to resume testing. 


18. If the US resumes underground nuclear 
tests for the specific purpose of acquiring 
further technica: information on seismic el- 
fects pertinent to the control of a complete 
test ban, this probably will also promote de- 
mands within the Soviet Union for resump- 
tion of testing. However, the Soviets would 
probably refrain from testing until they have 
made capital of any potential propaganda 
advantage. If the Sovicts, in time, conduct 
similar tests, we believe they would certainly 
exploit them for weapons development in- 
formation. 
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THE SECRETARY CF CLETNSE 


Wasnt.” IN 


SepternLer 14, 1959 








Dear Mr. Preaident: 


In response to the specific request of the Joint Chiefs 

"ef Staff, I am attaching the memorandem af the Joint Chiefs in 

“which they reiterate their past positions on the importance of 
naclear teste. — : 


In the light of world opinion asd public concern ov:r 


the hazards of atmospheric testing, I cannot sepport a pesiticn in o 

favor of the resumption of relatively unlimited testing. I do, however, a 
want to express to you my own view that 2 continued develcpment of a = 
nuclear weapons is of such far-reaching :mportance to this country 38 
that I feel that we should (a) adopt a negotiating position with respect 2 
_- to a possible agreement on the suspension of testing under which under- - oh 
oe _ ground testing would be permissitle, and (5} rescme underground test- ae 
2° ing after December 3ist, 1959, unless Sy that time a comprehensive ° > 
test suspension agreement had been concluded. a & 
“te Fs °° 
Lf we proceed as I have  pecpeced above, I believe that " 
cur position can be kept consistent with world opinion that further | cy 
atrncspheric contamination is unacceptable and at the same time o& 
permit cur scientists to exercise the fall range of their ingenuity 5 r 
. . da the use of underground testing for weapons <evelop- ent. 7s 
s wis ® .. 
- BS. % = Me -:,_Is connection with the matter of test re surmption, I refer 8 
* to my letter to you'of August 14th, 1959, in which I pointed out a parti- F 5. 
calar problem dealing with the safety of certain important weapons now e . 

an 

= 


in stockpile and scheduled for continued production in relatively large 
uumbers. It is my understanding that it's highly probable a rumber 
of tests will be required before the reed for design chacges can be 

" Gctermined aad that if rectification ia required, some low pari gooet 


| OF oust: “ato US. f 


olSe heel tO Ss Se SuasS cocsew 














eww ome ee 


—— 


tests may de cect3cary. Asa critical matter sow affecting our 
state ai readi-+se a-2 apart from the longer range developments 
referred to Sy the S>iwt Ciiele cf Staff, is prcblem merits special 
congideration iz + "2 “ishing ocr cccrse cf actios for the immediate 


future. 
With great respect, lam 


Faithfully yours, :' 


~< 
. ~ ‘a z*,% 
1 eer *. + 


~ _ * 


The Presidert A rs 
— - , , . o.oo. © e- . a oa r . , . “. ad ° . vs. | °, 
The White House oe # seen see * 2 ae a? en ee 
—~ 2. al By 4 — . ea om . am . ; : . _ = 2 a -- 
Attachment 
Me-=o from Ch=a, JCS, 
2. August 1959 
ie ° 
. ‘ : 4 
_ > > ~" 
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the eubject of waciear resting, as woli a the Jetal Cileds of m, 
Rall ~aemerectam of Augast twr=ty-fleat on the same subject, , 


which ons enclosed. 6 6A Re tet AN et 
Hie otkad me te advise you thet Le has ashad the tie ews ia = 


a whieh io consddaring questions resting to axy revit: 

musloar roatgey ysemerepirery pony foes > . 

a af the . and te cocetve spccitie attentive (a . - wr 
Ge With the Procitest oa ts matter. a} 


2 ty 5 — ~~ ; Lt 


these éseuments be made avellabic te the “Comriitoe of iy 2 
5 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Septecaber 16, 1959 


wWEMCKANDUNM FOR: Honorable Douglas Dillon 
Hoaorable Thomas &. Gates 
Honorable John A. McCone 
Honorable Alien ©. Dulles 
/Honeorabdls George D. Kistiakowsky 


Please note the attached docaments which shoald be 





considered in the sext mocting of the principals. 
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Gerdcon Gray 
Special Assistant to the President 


2 incls. 

1 + Ltr irra Socy Meck lroy te the President 
Gated Sept. 14, 1959 w/1 Incl (Memo 
frm Chmn,JC5, 21Aug53) 

2. Aferno for SecDel irm Gen Goodpaster 
dated Sept. 14, 1957 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONF ERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
Septernber 22, 1959 


Secretary Dillon, Mr. Farley, Mr. Allen 
Dulles, Secretary Gates, Admiral Burke, 
Mr. McCone, Dr. Kistiakowsky, Mr. Gordon 
Gray, General Persons, General Goodpaster 


Qthers present: 





Dr. Kistiakowsky began by presenting to the President the results 


of the work of the panel appointed to consider nuclear test require- 
ments from the standpoint of the progress of our own military a> 
He stressed that it was not a study of the comparative { 

He said ~ # 


, ’ 


technology. 
positions and needs of the United States and the Soviets. 


that the panel was drawn from representatives of interested agencies. 
He then read the conclusions of the panel's work, accompanying this 


with a commentary of his own views. 


In scope, the study covered weapons improvement and proof firing, 
one point safety considerations, questions of new concepts and new 


devices, high altitude effect shots, and effects of low altitude and 


undersea shots. The ensuing discussion focused on the one point 


safety questions. 


Mr. Gates saidin this regard that Defense would like to see a 
decision to proceed with one point safety experimentation by the 
"creep" method. Initial firings would involve no nuclear reaction. 
Subsequent firings wo uld increase the likelihood of nuclear reaction 
and permit it to occur up to a determined point, such as a yield 
equivalent to that of an explosion of one pound of TNT. Mr. McCone 
said he was not certain that the control could be quite that accurate 
but thought it could be held to a few pounds. Mr. Gates commented 
that this could be a series of high explosive experiments, involving 
an accidental one-pound nuclear yield at the very end. 
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Mr. Dillon commented on two points. First, public reaction in the 


UK might be very difficult if it were to become publicly known that 


————_ ee er ee 











we were worried regarding the safety of our weapons. The second 
question is the effect on our staternent that we will not conduct 
nuclear weapons tests before the first of the year. lf we can make 
it stick that these are experiments rather than tests, he saw no 
problem. Also, if they are conducted at Los Alamos he saw no 
problem, whereas if they are conducted at Nevada, they seemed 
likely to becorme weapons tests. The Soviets would then charge 
bad faith. We must not call them safety tests, since this name 
would alarm world opinion. He was aware that there are technical 
questions regarding preparations and the speed of conducting the 


firings that are of importance. Sore, 
j< « 
Mr. McCone said he thought that a certain amount of attention will ‘ 


be attracted to the firings at either place. At Los Alamos there is- 
one point of concern. We will be putting a sizeable number of kilo- 
grams of plutoniurn into the ground. It is conceivable that a fissure 
might occur such that a leaching of plutonium into the water table 
would introduce a degree of poison over a large area. This is not true 
in Nevada, since the sub-surface water is trapped there. He said 
the AEC could start quickly at either place. If a decision were 
made to wait for the first firing until after the first of the year, he 
would want to go ahead with advance preparations now. He agreed 
on the "creep" method, commenting that 25-30 experiments will be 
required. He thought there would be less publicity from use of Los 
Alamos than from use of Nevada. It has, however, the one possible 
bad feature that he mentioned. There is ae further possible source 
of difficulty -- involving a special kind of ignition in the pit, but 

he felt that could be dealt with by precautionary measures. 


The President said the question in his mind is whether we are 

making laboratory experiments or are testing. If the former is the 
case, this goes along all the time and he saw no need to make a big 
fuss about it. It was clear to him that the nuclear effect, if any, 
would be so extremely slight that we should avoid the use of the 

word "tests" at all. Mr. Dillon added that we should avoid any 
reference to "weapons" in any press release. Mr. Gates thought 

that the firings could be very clearly justified on the basis of ex- 
perimental research. Dr. Kistiakowsky concurred that it would 

be intellectually honest to do so, providing there is a strong injunction 
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to design the experiments so as to avoid any possibility of explosion. 
Mr. Dillon thought that if this is too fine a line we should make 
preparations now and conduct the firings after January first. The 
President though’. that it is not too difficult to make the distinction 
Dr. Kistiakows.y was speaking of. Mr. Gates pointed out that we 
could conduct the first few firings since these would have no chance 
whatsoever of any nuclear contribution. Admiral Burke added that 
by having a few of these now, we are not making an abrupt change 
after January first. The President said that the words "weapons" , 
and "tests" should be avoided, Dr. Kistiakowsky said tint it (= - 
seemed desirable not to have a public statement. The President Ye, gf 
said that these experiments are going on all the time, and he saw ~~ 
no need for a public statement. He did not bd ieve that the experi- 

ments should be conducted in Nevada. Mr. Gates said that most 

of the AEC people seemed unconcerned about the remote possibility 

of contaminating the water table. 


The President said he is convinced of one thing and that is that no 
free country can go back to atmospheric testing. World opinion -- 
the averse effect of alienating free world countries -- would stop 

it. However, he could not see why we could not conduct ex periments 
underground for safety purposes. He recognized that firing large 


weapons out 500 miles or more would be a different question from 
atmospheric testing. 
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Dr. Kistiakowsky asked if these HE firings could be conducted in 
the big steel ball that he understands is at Los Alamos. Mr. 
McCone said too many shots are required, and too much time is 
needed between shots to decontarninate the ball. The President 
thought that, with each shot, we should find out a good deal more 
about the probability of any accidental explosion. Mr. Dillon 
observed that even if we start now to prepare for and conduct 


the experiments, none involving nuclear release would occur until 
after January first. 
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Mr. Dillon said tit the next subject the group wished to take up had 
to do with the application of the Netherlands for an agreement for 
atomic cooperation involving a nuciear submarine. 


They wished 
to purchase the nuclear elerments thereot. 


This question started 














with the Heads of Government meeting in Paris in December 1957. 
Secretary Dulles and Admiral Strauss made the staterne nt that the 
U. 5S. would seek legislation to make possible such cooperation. 
Subsequently, we got the legislation, and the Dutch asked for this 
cooperation on two submarines they are building for SACLANT's 
anti-submarine force. We have checked the Dutch fund estimates, 
and technical proficiency, and their security system, and they are 
qualified on all counts. We have stalled on this, but fee] that we 
are really committed. Defense, State and SACLANT support the 
proposal, but the AEC does not want to extend cooperation in 
nuclear submarines to anyone beyond the United Kingdom and 
Canada. It appears that Admiral Strauss did not have Commission 
approval to offer cooperation, and now the AEC does not want to 
recommend it. The President said the controlling point is that 





_ 
© 
we said we would seek to arrange for such cooperation, and sub- ® s 
sequently obtain the necessary legislation. a “4 
. 32 
Mr. McCone said that the AEC must certify to the President that Mase! , Ze 
the proposed cooperation will promote and not consititue a risk b vn 
to the common defense. He doubts whether the Dutch proposal . 
would promote the common defense, but recognizes this is a So 
problem for Defense to determine. The real point in his mind is »* 
that the more widely we extend this information, the wider is the et) 
risk of its compromise. Admiral Rickover, on his recent trip to a 7 
Russia, concluded that the Soviets will not have a successful sub- 4 e 
marine for some time to come. The AEC feels that the best = 
interest of the United States would be served by keeping this in- 35 
formation close. They feel that if the Dutch obtain it, other e A 
countries will approach us for it -- other countries where security © a 
is not 80 tight. uw? 
af ~ 
*\- 
The President said that the North Atlantic countries are a coalition 
trying to develop weapon systerns and doctrine for common defense. 7 





Indeed it is hard to ask the Dutch to put their effort into building 


anti- subrnarine forces on an outrnoded type. He asked whether 


we are going to do everything that is technically advanced and further 
whether we are going to break up the alliance. 


These are the 
choices, he feels. 


The real question is what is the importance of 
secrecy in relation to th importance of our alliance. The only 
argument that has weight in his opinion is that other countries will 
press us in ways we find hard to resist and that we have less con- 
fidence in the security of these other countries. 


— 
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Mr. Dillon said that each country must be considered by steelf. 
The French, Italians and Germans have asked for this coopera- 
tion. The French, whose atomic activity is penetrated by Corm- 
runists, now say they will transfer this project to their Navy, 
whichis secure. However, their lack of cooperation in NATO 
affairs led us to inform them that we could not go ahead on this 
project -- that the Congress would not approve. As to Gamany, 
they can build only 350-ton submarines under the Brussels Treaty, 
so the question does not arise for the present. The Italians have 
asked for preliminary talks but they do not have an appreciation 

of costs and technical operating requirements. They are not think- 
ing of paying for a submarine and since we do not intend to give 
them one, we have a good “out.” 


Mr. McCone recalled that we have given enriched uranium to the 
French for a land-based prototype. Perhaps a year from now the 
Russians will have a nuclear subrnarine system. At present 

we have an apparent lead. The President recalled that Khrushchev 


had said he is stopping the building of cruisers while continuing 


the construction of submarines and mine sweepers. Admiral j \ 
Burke added that they are building destroyers and PT boats also. \: 


Mr. Dillon recalled tha Foreign 


finister Luns of the Netherlands 
is here now, 


He saw Mr. McElroy a few days ago and will see 
Mr. Herter shortly. lle is making a big point of the nuclear sub- 
Mr. Dillon feels we cannot go back on our previous state- 
ments. Admiral Burke said that the Dutch will assign this ship 

to SACLANT once it is built. 


keeping up a good Navy. 


marine. 


He said they are very desirous of 


The President said that personally he thought we should do what 
the Dutch ask. He didn't know about the AEC view, but thought 
that Mr. McCone should talk to his colleagues. If ve have allies 
we must treat thern like allies. He recalled how the U. &. broke 
faith with the British on atomic agreements after we got what they 
had to offer. Mr. McCone recognized that, in the final analysis, 
the determination is the President's to make, 
rends. 


AEC simply recorm- 
The President said that he recognized that there is risk, 


but pointed out that tt isk in everything we do, He did not 
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think the risk in giving secrets to the Dutch is very great. Mr. 

Allen Dulles confirmed that Dutch security is as good as any in 

Europe. Admiral Burke said that a nuclear submarine costs 

twice as rmuch to build as a conventional sh and requires an 

extra year of construction. The President asked Mr. McCone 

to see the AEC people and tell therm his views. We do not want 

nuclear subrnarines spread all over the world, but we talked 

this matter over in NATO and took our decision very deliberately. 

The President said he doubted the Dutch would get all of the 

secrets right away in any event. Mr. McCone said we could tell 

thern we would build a submarine for them. However, he realized 

that the Dutch would like to build as much themselves as they 

can in order to hold the cost down. ne, 
. e, 

Finally, Mr. Dillon said he wanted to mention the matter of the e~ i 

proposal for exchange of atomic reactor information with the a 

Seviets. The Presidert asked whether this type of exchange is 

not what the IAEA was created for. Mr. McCone said there was 

need for guidance for hirmself and others particpating in the dis- 

cussions, both as to the exchange of information and as to exchange 

of visits. Yernel'yanov has asked Mr. McCone to visit the Soviet 

Union, and Yermel'yanov would then want to return the visit, inspec 

ing our “peaceful use” reactors and our fusion experiments. Mr. 

McCone agreed that the exchanges should be under the aegis of the 

IAEA and said that he thought Mr. Yemel'yanov shared this view, 

Mr. Yernel'yanov has stressed how expensive the Soviets are find- 

ing the use of atormic energy for power, and has also stated that 

neither courtry can afford wasteful duplication of the other's efforts 

in this field. Mr. Yermel'yanov also apparently proposed to Dr. 

Teller the building of a joint scientific facility -- probably a nuclear 

laboratory -- in Vienna. With regard to thermonuclear fusion 

experiments, Yermel'yanov's suggestion was that the Russians put 

twenty to thirty scientists in our laboratories and we put twenty to 

thirty intheirs. The whole area of high energy physics is a promis- 

ing one for such joint inquiry. 


The President asked if we had this kind of cooperation with the 
British. Mr. MceCone said we have a complete exchange of informa- 
tion with thern in these fields, The President suggested that our 
participants in these discussions should chiefly do a lot of Listening. 
Mr. Dillon asked that the discussions be kept within the framework 
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of the LAEA or the Lacy-Zarubin agreement. The President said 
he saw no reason why this cannot be done through the IAEA. At 
the same time he thought we should take a close look at what in- 
formation we make available. The Russian scientist wants to 

see our plants, and have us see his. The President wondered 
whether the Russians could hold out their more advanced activities. 
Mr. McCone said that they could, in contrast to us, since our 
program is public krowledge. He had no doubt they wouid hold 
out anything that we have not achieved. Mr. McCone stated that 
we of course would give ther only unclassified information, al- 
though they would see some advances in materials which they have 
not yet achieved. 


The President asked whether the people in the AEC think this type 
of exchange is a goodthing. Mr. McCone said that they did, more 
so in fact than he did. Mr. Dillon commented that whatever we 
see is @ gain. 


Mr. Allen Dulles said that the Soviets have shown some embarrass- 
ment over their program, since it has been cut back so drastically 
from their earlier, unrealistic goals. Admiral Burke commented 
that we should not fraternize too closely withthem. Our allies 
will think we are weakening with regard to the Communist threat. 


Surmming up, the President said he saw no objection to our talking 
with the Russians and getting a clearer idea of just what they have 
in mind, He was not sure Khrushchev would want to talk about 

this question at Camp David. The President said he is afraid 

that Khrushchev will occupy the time at Camp David in unproduc- 
tive haranguing. Heis more likely to do so in a large group. 

The Presidem would like to limit the group to Khrushchev and 
Gromyko in addition to Herter and himself, but supposed this would 
not be possible. He would like to exclude Menshikov, who seems 
to be "bad news" and is untrustworthy. He thought we must bring 
out that the Russian itinerary, and schedule of events, were worked 
up strictly by the Russians, and they have the responsibility for what 


was on Or not on the schedule during his travels around the country, - 


j 
. 


A. J. Goodpaster ‘. 
Brigadier General, USA 
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Memorandum to the Secretary of State 





Pursuant to the terms of reference establishing the Joint Disarmament 
Study, you have requested my advice on the merits of the proposal that nuclear 
weapons be completely eliminated. 





A. The proposal has impressive merits: 


(1) It hes an enormous emotional and, therefore, political appeal. 
The threat of annihilation by nuclear warfare is removed, not only for the 
people of the United States but for the pecple of many other nations. 


(2) The proposal practically eliminates the dangers of surprise 
intercontinental attack and of accidental war. These dangers are bad enough 
at the present and will get worse as ICBMs replace bombers. 


(3) The proposal would mean that the homeland of the United States 
would be comparatively safe, so the great productive superiority of the United 
States over the Soviet Union could be brovght to bear to win World War III as 
it did in World Wars I and I. 


(4) The proposal has considerable logic. The Soviets have been 
ahead right along in the conventional arms race. They are on the point of 
catching up and for a time will probably te ahead of us in the nuclear race, 
as they get ICBMs in quantity before we do. It makes no sense to insist on 
being behind in two races. Rather it is logical to call off one race and to 
concentrate on at least drawing even in the other race. We can draw even in 
the conventional race by building up our conventional capability and that of 
our Allies to equal the Soviet capability, or by equalizing conventional capa- 
bility by agreement with or without a UN police force. In this connection it 
should be noted that an equal number of men for the Soviet Bloc and NATO would 
give the Soviets a great advantage because of their geographical situation, 
their spartan standards and their tighter ccmmand. 
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(S) The elimination of nuclear weapons might well stimulate our NATO 
Allies to increase their efforts in conventional forces, commensurate with the 
improverent in their economic situation which has occurred since the early days 
of NATO, though it is possible that NATO might collapse once the umbrella of our 
nuclear capability is removed. 


(6) The 
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(6) The elimination of nuclear weapons accompanied by the limita- 
tion of other arns would meet the Soviet condition of total disarmament, when 
they have said there will be no block to complete freedom to inspect within 
the Soviet Unicn. 


(7) The proposal would force us to give up our reliance on tactical 
nuclear weapons, which is beccming an increasingly ineffective deterrent to 
local wars. 


(8) Obvicusly, much money would be saved in the discontinuance of 
the expensive producticn, research and development of nuclear weapons and the 
expense of accomplishing the necessary hardening, dispersal, mobility, etc. of 
cur nuclear retaliatory fcrce to meet the Soviet ICBM threat. But this saving 
might prove non-existent fcr a pericd, in view of the necessary changes in our 
earned forces cutlined in B 3) belew. 


(9) The proposal is broad and comparatively simple in concept and 
is thus less likely to become bogged down than are minor measures. 


B. In spite of its impressive advantages, this proposal has a nurber of 
serious disadvastages: 


1) Such technical information as is available to me is to the effect 
that, while it is possible to devise a system which will detect the diversion 
of significant amounts of nuclear material produced in the future fram peaceful 
purposes to weapons, it is not possible to devise a system which will monitor 
the liquidation of the existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons or materials with 
sufficient reliability to prevent the concealment of a sufficient nucber of 
nuclear weapons to be decisive in the cutcome of a major war. Perhaps « new 
study could develop an adequate systen, but considering the vast wastes of Russie 
and its Satellites (let alone Red China), the probability does not look bright. 
Considering the continued production of plutonium by "Atoms for Peace" reactors 
and the continued producticn of delivery vehicles in the Outer Space program, the 
problems these two inspecticn systems must overcome are indeed formidable. Inci- 
dentally these factors mean that the elimination of nuclear weapons by the “have” 
nations would have cnly « marginal effect in preventing the spread of such a 
capability to the “have not” nations, unless all nations similarly agreed. 


2) Unless inspection is essentially airtight, the risk to the security 
ef the United States is great, because even 100 clandestine ICBMs of high yield 
would be s most sericus threat. Theoretically this could be offset by depositing 
with the UN a substantial quantity of nuclear weapons for release on the dis- 
covery of the existence of clandestine missiles in the hands of the Soviets. 

But realistically the time necessary to obtain the release of the UN missiles 


might 
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might be fatal to us and the UN missiles would probably be the first target 
of the Soviets' missiles. Further if such a deposit was made fcr release to 
us, a similar deposit would have to be made for release to the Soviets and 
there would be danger that the Soviets would seize and fire that deposit, so 
that they would not even need clandestine missiles. 


3) The abolition of nuclear weapons would require replacing most 
of our air force and navy, and the rearming of our ground forces, since our 
planes, vessels and ground force ermaments are all designed for nuclear 
weapons and would be highly inefficient without them. This would produce a 
serious gap in our defense posture and would probably cost so mvch as to more 
than offset the saving outlined in a(8) above. 


4) With the nuclear deterrent rencved, the size of small wars might 
well tend to increase. Also the tendency to start a large war would be greater. 


S) Once a large war started, all bets would be off, and with the 
material and vehicles at hand, it would not take the Soviets or ourselves long 
to manufacture a subste:*ial number of nuclear ICBMs, so that all our efforts 
to eliminate nuclear weapozs would have been largely in vain. 


6) The loss cf nuclear capability by us would create a sericus 
danger in the Far Fast. Conventional air attacks by Red China on Formcsa would 
be difficult to prevent. Even if the Red Chinese could be confined to the main- 
land, it would be most difficult to stop them from taking over all of South 
East Asia. 


7) An airtight inspection of us might be unacceptable from the point 
of view of domestic politics and security. 


6) In view of the improbability of technical experts being able to 
cone up with an inspection system which would satisfy us, to make this proposal 
the core of the United States position on disarmament would expose us to the 
accusation that we were merely making a play for publicity and had no intention 
of going through with it. This in the long run would do us more harm than let- 
ting the Sov‘ets get away with their present favorable publicity. 


C. Is the proposal "jumping out the window for fear of falling out", as 
one military man has put it, or is it a wise and major step forward--essuning of 
course a favorable report by the experts? It depends on whether the risks to 
the United States security are substantially greater under the proposal than 
if we rely on mutual deterrence with such minor disarmament measures, if any, 
as are possible to attain. Unless the risks are substantially greater, we 
should cbvicusly adopt the proposal in view of its many desirable features. 


I cannot 
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expert in balancing these risks, but it seers to me 
oposal are substantially greater. Perhaps, if the 

ved, it might be wise to go ahead with the proposal, 

but with Red China in the picture there are just too many possibilities of « 
slip up through sabotage or otherwise, in the complicated international machinery 
we would have to setup to police both nuclear and conventional arms control, for 
me to bring myself to believe that it is wise to surrender all our nuclear capa- 
bility at this time. Atterpting to set the clock back is fraught with too zany 
uncertainties. It seems to me the best we can do is to put it up to the Soviets 
to devise an adequate inspection system for detecting breaches of an agreement 


to eliminate nuclear weapons and indicate an open mind on the possibility of 
their ultimate elimiration. 


" 
— sa08 : , 0 
while I have consulted my staff on the general proposition of eliminatirg r 
nuclear weapons and believe that the consensus of their opinions does not dif- = s 
‘ 
fer materially from the foregoing, this memorandum expresses my own personal = 5 
views. 2 
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TUFORMUL NOTES OF TELEPHONES CONV--. SATION -_ ‘ 
Dr, Aistiakowsky 45O0 


Mr. Dillon 


Regarding nuclear tosts cuspension, CDD seid tnat before 
we cen chanse our basic position from the one we had in earlier 
discussions it would be necessary to nave further cxperimentaticn 
oefore we could be certain about whet would be an effective 
control system. He said if the Russians cgree to 200 teans and 
|\inspecticons a year, the necessery staffing, enc to abandoning 
ve on budget that would be finc--but that would be so unex- 
pected that we really don’t think we have to take it into account. 
Dr. K. said he was not enthusiastic about a meeting of experts 
because if people who go there are honest and not biased, they 
will not be able to defend cefeatian that situation is 
dramatically different than in 1958. Dr. K. caid that although 
a figure of $5 million for 2 kilotons is indicated, this docs 
not include any instrumentation or anything else and that since 
the whole thing is purely tneor *\ concept, it would be 
ridiculous to base our policy o). Suu. figure. 


CDD seid he feels that after the technical details aro 
settled we will then have to decide whether we need a substantial 
nuuber of inspec&ion seamse-he said someone told him there care 
only 2 or 3 places in the Soviet Union where they had scisnic 
Gisturbances and in this case many teams would be a strong 
deterrent. Dr. K, caid he doesn't know how many we rould need-- 
that this would be cppend on a political and not a technical 
Gecision, CDD ssid he asreed with Amb. Wadsworth when he said 
we snould have effective control, sufficient to deter then from 
holding tests to any great extent (they might make one test, but 
controls would keep them from holding a series of tests). Dr K. 
{said the people in Defense do not agree with our tainkinzs and CDD 
‘said this is cecause they have been led to belicve that there is 
/no possibility of any sort of reasonable control and thet the 
‘situation is quite different than in 1953. Dr. K. eaid that 
technically the situation is not different, but that a new factor 
is be considered, i.e, what is the chance of getting there ond 
not finding an event that ectualiliy did happen? lie said that 
factor is not technical--it 18 a guess and can't be brought uo 
at Geneva, ) 


De. K. Said he thinks cnebof the prinary jobs for Charlic 
Coolidge is to try to find out what we mean by adcejuate inspection-- 
this question should be brought up to the President. CDD said he 
thinks there would be a difference of opinion between us and the 

| pcople at the Pentagon if, for instance, it were cecided that 125 
‘inspections were necessary--they would say no and we misht say yes. 
He sait :.2 thinks it is best t. zo ahead with the tecuwical details 
now and aater decide how many inspections would be necessary. 
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SUBJECT: Suggested Course of Action for U. S. Delegation in Nuclear 
Test Negotiations 


Attached is a copy of the instructions for the U. S. Delegation 
to the forthcoming continuation of the Nuclear Test Negotiations as 
approved by Dillon and a copy of a letter from Gates to Dillon 
commenting on these instructions. Dillon has informed Gates that 
his suggested change in the "objective" will not be incorporated in 
the instructions, I learned privately that the original letter from 
Defense as prepared by Irwin was considerably stronger and that 
Gates had toned it down before signing. 


With regard to the instructions, I consider them acceptable 
in view of present policy decision, However, the delegation can 
probably count on sorne real trouble since it cannot state any quota 
that would be acceptable to U. S. If pressed on this by Soviets as 
it probably will be, the Delegation will have problem in maintaining 
illusion that we would accept cormprehensive treaty if Soviets were 
only reasonable on inspections, 
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The Secretary said that be umerstood that Mr. Ormsby-Gore asked for this 
meeting t5 discuss the U.S. position paper for the Octoter 27 resumption of 
cuclear test negotiations. Nr. “Gore said that the U.K. felt that the 
tactics in the paper were “exactly ea But that the British had reservations 
ebout our ability to continu: with these tactics until Lecember 1 without weax- 
enirg rather than strengthening our position. The British felt that we should 
elim for an earlier tabling of a phased agreement and a statement that our basic 
position fe that effective control over underground testing is not possible et 
the present time. The British felt that there was some danger in creating the 
impression that if only the WOR were reasonable, e.g., if it would agree to « 
euffictent nmusber of inspections, the problem would be solwed. We should state 


JO suOoT IeTew wubte70”g 
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frarkly that our present knowledge permits us only to accept a ban on atace- 2 
pheric, underwater, and high altitude tests. The U.f. furthermore felt that e 
the Linited treaty should be tabled in about two or three weeks after resumption 3 
of negotiations. We have already effectively pinred the Hussians down on the ne 
questions of veto and staffing and there is little to be gained ty further cis- 2 
cussion of these lesues. Lf we go back to the negotiations in the way the U.S. t 
suggests ,we will be accused of dragging thes out unduly, end as the present i 
Dec. 31 deadline on the U.S. testing moratoriue is neared,there will be increas- +- 
ing pressure on the U.S. to declare its intentions shout future testing. 8 

s 


Secretary Herter said that the Dec. 1 date vas an outside limit. Our 
feeling was that we should get the technical data on the record whether or not 
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tus of the phased 
treaty. Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Spiers reported that a copy of one of the latest 
Grafts bad been given to -f. in Geneva but that there worw several unre- 


solved issues within the U.S. Governsent in connection with it. Also there 

were several articles, including the Anrex on privileges and imsunities, which 
were applicable to the limited treaty Dut which had not yet been worked out 

with the U.K. in commection with the comprehensive treaty. The present treaty ~*~ . 
draft inclated all of the controls, except on-site inspection, which would be 
required in the comprehensive treaty. The Secretary asked whether it would not 
te possible to provide only for a very limited control systen in the phased 
treaty. Mr. Spiers explained that the theory had been that the treaty would 

look forward to the installation of the complete system in phases and that 
seismic instrumentation would be incluled for the purpose of facilitating re- 
search on undergroun! detection. He pointed out that the initial phase would 

















amount to s simple control system and that the Comalssion would have authority — ——_ - 
to postpone, substitute for, or not install the subsequent phases. The ban would a - 
apply to underground tests only when the Comalssion, with the concurrence of Seana . 
the permanent menbers, agroed that the controls were adequate. Ss 
Mr. Orasby-Oore said the British position was that when the Lialted treaty = 
was tabled we propose a specific joint research progres on underrpround a & 
detection. If the USSR accepted the phased treaty approach and the research 's 
Ne eS te cent En, ee es a ek rr 
out of the agreed research. The Seore said that the latter Ie 25 
he would give the 0.5. real trouble since our was that this would - _ 
give the Sceviet Union a de feote comprehensive test ban without adequate under- ~ oe” 
growm<d controls or provision for on-site inspection. Mr. Orns gaid that —— = 
if there were no such moratorian the ISS" would pot accep treaty. aaa ew 
And. Caccia said that the U.S. would not need to declare this moraterius but sc 
@ould in practice sinply refrain from conducting underground tests. Since the re mS 
USSR bas stated that they would not te the first to reswne testing, there would Now: 3 
therefore te « de facto moratoriua. ef 7 ~ 
ae 
Speaking of the matters which could be discussed by the delegations upon 7 =: 
rerumption of negotiations, the Secretary inguired as to the status of the pe - 
peaceful uses explosion issve ani wondered whether we should not press the x * eS 
Soviet Union farther on this point. Mr. Orasty-Oore said that this question hose ® 
had been agreed in principle with tne CS aa There was little reason to press ng * * 


the Soviet Union on details at this point. He recalled that the remaining *. 
issues involved perity in the nuster of explosions which could take place end 
the "black box” concept. Anb. Wadsworth recalled that Mr. MoCone had indicated 


thet we could probably drop the “black bex" idea and that,if eo,we could agree . ® Sa 
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UNITED STATES 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 25. D.C. 





October’ 26, 149 


RSONAL 
MORANDUM FOR CHAIRMAN McCONE 


BJECT: AEC POSITION RELATIVE TO TESTING 


I am extremely disturbed over the effect that the current position 

of the Commission may have on our long range weapon program and on 

the treaty megotiations. Specifically, I make reference to the 
Commission's current position to the effect that we should place 
ourselves in a position by 1 January where the U.S. is free to 

resume underground testing, but without the U.S. Government's tak- .-.. 
ing immediately any decision to so test (or making announcement . 
of intent). I realize that I am focused on our weapons problems . 
but I have tried to be balanced in my outlook and to support com \-. 
pletely Commission decisions and desires without further argument. ~“~- 
However, I believe I would be remiss if I did not point out what I 
believe is a wrong course. I believe the Commission should advocate 


that the U.S. should: 


a. Take a decision now to resume underground testing as soon as 
practical after 1 January. 


b. When the President (or other U.S. spokesman) informs Khrushchev 
that we can only consider now an atmospheric treaty, he similarly 
announce we are making preparations to resume underground test- 
ing as of some early future date, 


c. We take strong and positive action now with the British to gain 
support for this epproach, using as tactfully as possible our 
weapon (and submarine) cooperation as a pry. 


The steps taken in the last 1 years by the U.S. im test cessation 
negotiations have been without complete agreement internally within 
the U.S. as to our plan and long range objectives, and without 
agreement with the British as to objective. They have been taken 
generally in the hope of securing some transitory propaganda advan- 
tage or in a scramble to avoid immediate propaganda loss (or direct 
conflict with the British). Because of a lack of objective and 
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plan, we have gradually weakened our flexibility and ability to 
outlaw only that which can be controlled. Unfortunately, too, we 
have placed ourselves in a most difficult position relative to 
resuming an activity we need and which we know is not monitorable, - 
underground testing. To recall some of these steps; 


May-August 1958 = We initiated and carried out technical discussions 
of test monitoring as a separate disarmament issue. Our agreed 
objective was to test the Soviets’ willingness to reach realistic 
technical agreement on disarmament issues. (The U.S. belief was 
that they would not proceed reasonably, would break off the Con- 
ference, and we would gain propaganda asdvantage therefrom.) Though 
the Soviets were not reasonable, publicly they appeared reasonable 
enough so we could not break off the Conference. As a result: 





August 1958 - We believed world opinion thought the technical agree- 
ment indicated progress was possible in test cessation and this 
was a step toward disarmament. We had to do something. There- 
fore, we announced a one-year moratorium and willingness to 
negotiate. Our real objective was to get out of a jam, but trans- 
laced it was to: test willingness of Soviets to “open up” to_ 
realistic inspection; or to show the world thay wouldn't. /Wwe 
knew lower yield, useful, underground tests were unmmonitorable, so 
we planned to retreat to a threshold concept if the Soviets proved e 


reasonable. / 





August 1958 - January 1959 = We realized from new data that underground 
monitoring was most difficult, if not impossible. We presented 
data in hope that this would help our case but without firm plan  .-, 
of how. We realized, too, that U.K. was less firm than we, but 
did not press to get agreed plan or objective. : 
‘ , 
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February-March 1959 = Macmillan suggested to Soviets quota plan. I 
believe (though eam not sure) we hed some warning of his new approach. 
We did not block it, probably to avoid discrediting Macmillan. 
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April 1959 = We finally proposed the atmospheric only treaty but were 
quickly countered by the “quote” and "a few." We dropped further 
negotiations on this because: we could not discredit Macmillan; 
but must continue to show progress. The world thought we were 


making progress. 





May-July 1959 = From the Bacher study all U.S. Principals finally 
realized a quota system would be ineffective, and the President 


approved this conclusion. In July (as in April) the U.$. decided 
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again our objective must be to megotiate limited treaty and 
revert to underground testing until controllable. We avoided 
announcing (or implying) this intent because: we could not 
secure U.K. agreement; did mot want to discredit Macmillan; but 
must continue to avoid break im negotiations. The world thought 
further progress was being made in negotiating an agreement. 


September 1959 = We announced extension of moratorium to 31 December 
to let Lodge escort Khrushchev and give time for further negotia- 
tion. All U.S. Principals at meeting when this extension was 
announced stated that objective had not changed from July 23rd, 
i.e., to megotiate limited treaty and revert to the unmonitorable 
underground testing, and to set the stage for accomplishing this 
as soon as possible. 





Now + We-are returning to Geneva without agreement on what we are 
really trying to achieve. The U.8. and U.K. are pulling in 
opposite directions. Within the U.8., staff representatives of 
agencies are fighting to gain their agencies’ separate ends. 
[For examples: State to show progress in disarmament negotiations 
without tangling with USSR or U.K. no matter the effect on weapon 
preparedness; CIA to get imspection teams into Russia even though 
this necessitates a comprehensive treaty; DoD to retain the possi- 
bility of a wide range of testing; and AEC to retain the possibility 
of underground test only. | 


The key igsue which needs resolution, if our negotigtions are to proceed 
without aimless wandering, depends in the answer to ome question. We 
know now (and all agencies and applfently U.K. agree) that we cannot 
monitor effectively all useful underground testing. Faced by this 

fact this question is: "Should our objective be to revert as soon as 
possible to underground testing; or are the political dangers of reverte 
ing so great as to be unacceptable?” 


a. Until this question is answerwd, we cannot draft our public pre- 
sentations to show: that we are only proceeding as the world ~- 
public desires most (cessation of all tests); or that we amst 
proceed somewhat against imtermational desires (underground test- 
ing and why). 

b. Until it ie answered, our people of different agencies (as well as 
the U.K.) will continue to pull in opposite directions. Through 
plan or inadvertence, more and more small events will occur which 
reduce our ability to adopt ome course or the other. 
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>. Passage of time will force us more and more into a position where 
we must accept the moratorium, - where the world expects us to 
find a solution under which there will be mo more testing. 


There are some arguments put forth to show that there is danger to 
mmnouncing and reverting to umderground testing. These are: 


1. This could provide the Soviets with opportunity to break off 
negotiations of a first agreement, accusing us of bad faith. 
It might if the Soviet objective is to proceed as rapidly as 
possible to a "banning of the bomb." It should not if their 
objective is a first step toward monitored disarmament. We 
should be able to show this. 


>». If we revert to underground testing, the Soviets may start 
unrestricted testing again accusing us as the provocateurs. 
This is a possibility, but world opinion (if it really fears 
fallout, as it apparently does) would probably attack them much 
more than the U.S. 


>. The Soviets would gain more than we through eny form of limited 
but legalized testing (particularly if they cheat a little). This 
depends entirely on the energy and effort we would put om the 
testing we can do, as compared with what the Soviets would be 
willing to do. 


There are, in my opinion, much greater dangers in not announcing that 
ve intend to proceed with such tests: 
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». As already stated, our opportunity to resume testing becomes less 
and less as time passes, and events compromise our flexibility. 
With the passage of sufficienw~time we shall be in a position 
where we must accept perpetual cessation without any realistic ' 
control, | 
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>. As long as we avoid announcement that we "intend to resume,” we 
shall avoid a showdown with the U.K. (and some of our own age=-ies) 
on this iseve. Unfortumately, this will lead the U.K. (and some 
U.S. members) to continue to hunt for reasons why decision must 
be pushed further back. More umfortumately (and in view of fact 
negotiations must proceed), it will permit them to put forth steps 
which further compromise our freedom of action. 





c. Unfortunately, too, our defense planning (and the defensive systems 
in development) are proceeding on the basis of warheads which should 
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be tested. Without test we are being forced to compromise, - - 
in some cases on yield, but in other cases on schedules of 

stockpile entry, reliability and safety. It is the latter that 

bothers one most, and it is happening. , 


d. We know there are many warhead advances which we could make with 
underground test, but which we camnot without. Some of these 
could give us new systems of defense which we lack now. People 
will disagree now as to the importance of these future develop- 
ments (as they did in 1946 when we strove to improve atomic 
weapons and in 1952 to develop TH). Yet, to me these are definite 
possibilities which if we lose we may be very sorry about later. 
The McRae Committee met to determine whether there was need for 
further test. It has been stated that it concluded we need not 
test egain immediately. This is just not what the Committee found. 
In brief, it found: no defense system in development would go with- 
out a warhead because of lack of test (this was a foregone con- 
clusion, for none are placed in development until we can promise 
a warhead); systems in development could be appreciably increased 
in effectiveness by test; other warheads vere possible with test 
(but not without) which should lead "almost certainly” to new 
concepts in weapon systems and doctrine; decision must be taken 
iemediately that U.S. will resume test, and test be resumed within 
a year (and report was ion early August), if we were mot to suffer 
postponement of achieving new capabilities. It should be remembered 
that this was a subcommittee of the PSAC and that the PSAC has 
advocated for over two years (and tried to justify) complete cessa- 
tion. 


In summary, if we, im truth, really desire to retain a freedom to test 
undergroued as required, we must announce that we are proceeding with 
preparations to resume es of « particular date. Aslong as we do not, 
the various opponents to resumptign (and particularly the British) 
will attempt to: delay the decision; develop all possible reasons why 
we should not resume; take steps (knowingly or inadvertently) which 
would further tie our hands; and to decrease thereby our flexibility 
until that flexibility disappears entirely. It is for these reasons 

Il respectfully recommend the Comission reconsider its position taken 
two weeks ago. 
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Others present: Mr. McCone, General Goocpaster 


McCone said that he had spent nine days in the Soviet Usion 
¢ inspection of their peaceful atomic activities. The Soviets 

id kept him goi constantly. He had five top AEC scientists 
um. Mrs. McCone also accompanied him. 


aid he had wisited the ice breaker Lenin and had been taxen 


r a fi if trip on it. The Presider asked what the 

iSts Said ASout its power plant, recalling that Admiral 

yer, on his return, i said that it is net very advanced .—. 
Jvisec the JC AZ that ; sid therefore hold back on yy 
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He said their level of competence in nuclear matters is quite high, 
their scientists are good, and started work quite early in this field. 
Their work began in the late twenties and early thirties and has 
carried on since. I is quite clear that their accompiishments are 

by no means attributable to "stealing our secrets,” although they may 
have gained marginal advantage from time to time on specific details 
in this way. 


~ = 

? - 
> * 

The Soviets treat their scientists extremely well, giving them 

various incentives, and various special things such as houses, added 

incorne, etc. The scientists have direct access to Khrushchev 

when required. Their plan of organization in the scientific field 

is very good. It is built around their Academy of Science, which has 

shown itself able to do things very fast and to focus atteation on 

selected objects. At the present time top quality scientists are 

in atomic and missile activities, and their very best scientists are 

inthe fieid of space. Repeatedly they have shown that they can de 

things in a fraction of the time we take -- one-fifth to one-third is 

by no means unusual, 


Mr. McCone said that he noticed that they are using some Rec Army 
soldiers Om construction work. He was told that where they do 

this they pay these individuals the difference between soldiers’ pay 
and the pay of construction people. He said their instrumentation 
and electronics are very good. He did not see their computers or 
have a chance to observe their computer techniques directly, but 
they must be quite excellent in view of the results they are achiev- 
ing. 

He said he looked for any evidence relating to a nuclear-powered 
aircraft, and could only conciude that they are carrying it at th 

level of a research rather than a development or prototype program. 


In surmmarizing regarding peaceful uses of atomic energy, he said 
he thought their level of effort is roughly comparable to ours. They 
are not as far advanced as we are in any area, He sees no sign 
ofany “break through" unless it might be in a highly secret aircraft 
project. 
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He said he is laying out a comparable schedule for Dr. Yemelyanov 
when he cores to the United States. He said the Yemelyanov wants 
to go further in the cachange of information than we have yet gone. 
Mr. McCone said that he had had Mr. Gartholff of CIA in his party 
and was confident he had obtained a great deal of information. He 
said the party went to the Ukraine, to Krivoi Rog. He was told 

he was the first American that had ever been there. He visited 
auranium ore minethere. Also, he was taken into @ mili where 
metal is extracted from the ore. He was told that he was the first 
foreigner that had ever been there. No visitor evea from the 
satellites had previously been permitted in. Mr. MceCone said that 
he asked for statistical information concerning their output. This 
was not available but Yerme.yanov said he would bring it to him whea 
he comes to the United States. 


Mr. McCone then talked about the possible next phase in this field ... 
factivity. He thought that there could be exchange visits of our ~*~ 


scientists to their non-secret installations and vice versa. The - 
Presidert suggested putting a few scientists in each other's plants <%*, ¥ 
to work there for up to a year or 80. Mr. McCone thougha year 

might be rather long but that six months might be feasible. He 
commented that there are some places where we could not have 

them for more than a visit, because they would be in too close 
association wi th our people who are in secret activities. In addi- 
tion, the President thought we could jointly build some new facil ties -- 
such as those involved in high energy physics. Mr. McCone said 

the Russians have indicated they cesire to do this as @ possibie third 
step. The President said this whole project looked good to him 

and asked Mr. McCone to talk to the State Depariment about it. He 
trought such facilities could perhaps be built in Vienna near the 

LAEA. 


” at 


Mr. McCone said he did not, on his visit, see anyone outside of 

scientific or atomic figures. The President asxed him to talk to the 

State Department with the thought of bringing Yemeisyanev in to see 

him, so that the President cou:d question him as to what he thought 

he had learned or accomplished through the visit. Perhaps the fact 

that this is an action which Coes not simpiy reciprocate what Mr, 
icCone did in Russia will have some impact. 
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The President said he understood the Dutch feel that we are dragging 
our feet regarding their request for information and assistmce in 
building a nuclear submarine. He said there is no finer group than 
the Dutch in NATO. Mr. McCone said the problem is that the 
French will demand this when we have given itto the Dach. The 
Presidert said that he didn't mind this, since we could make clear to 
the French that the reason we are not giving therm the same informa- 
tion and assistance is that their cooperation in NATO has not justified 
it. Mr. McCone said that if the Dutch would purchase the sub- 
marine, or even the power plant, rather than obtaining the informa- 
tion and building it themselves, the problem would not be too difficult. 
thelp us if they would wait a while for the information. He 
said he would try to work the matter owt with State, adding that his 
fellow Comrnissioners and the JCAE are very tough on this question. 


Wie. MeCone said he ha dalso stopped in Great Britain and that Lord 

here next morth. The President asked Mr. McCone 

to be sure to bring him in. Mr. MeCone said he had talked with 

Mr. Macmillan regarding the problem of testing. Mr. Macmillan 
he was ready to have an agreement limited to the bancing of 
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atrnospheric testing, provided there was a gentlernan's understand- 
ground testing would also be stopped unilaterally. The 
President said he wants very noch to stop testing, but he cannot 
see how unilateral cessation would be acceptable. He did not know 
how he could gain the assurance that he thinks we would need, 


Mr. MecCone said that in the mine in the Ukraine that he visited 
there were a dozen places where a one to two kiloton weapon could 
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be cet off without our ever knowirg it. Through such tests they 

c ould move into a “death ray" type of weapon. The President ex- 

oressed his interest about t tyoe of weapon, asking 48 to its 

range of effective: s. Mer. McCone said that it is effective over 

a radius of 1500-2000 yarcs. 5 t effect is so localized as to be 

alrmost megligible. High-energy rediation would kill anyone within ve 
that radius. There would be no fall-out under one design and very 3 
limited fall-out under the other. Ltold the President we had some -- 
information on this and would get it to him. . 
Mr, MeCone said the Britith would like to work out a long-range 

plan for the purchase of U-235 from us. Ther plant is very ex- 

pensive and they id like to close it down, Regarding atornic 
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power plants, the President said he thought the best course would 
be to build mo roore plants for a while, to wait for improvements 

h research, and to gain experience. Mr. 
MicCone said we are studying various future lines of possibie cevel- 
single line will cost in the order of $350 


to come along throu 


opment. To fol.c 


to $500 million ¢t it to a stage of producing compet.tive power. 


) 
This is a most important study, now well advanced, and he expects 
it te cut down on the number of alternative concepts uncer considera- 


tion and developmen The President said one trouble is that the 
scientis< 


&’ get many iceas en tend to want to carry therm all 


along much too far. I is desirable to cut down unpromising lines 


of effort eariier. 


Mr. McCone said that he was taught a lesson by the Soviet Academy 
of Science. ihey move their px ople around very readily, and 


thereby channel energies and shorten times of development. He 
thought the Soviets would be ahead of us, for example, when we get 





to a one and one-half million pound thrust space vehicie. The 


President said we are trying to co many tungs at once, scattering 





our effort and spreading contracts all over rather than having some- 
one giving direction and setiing priorities, 


Mir. McCone saidthat, following this trip, he has for the first time 
pen thinking that it may be cesirable to put the President's Science 
Advisory Committee, the AEC, the NASA and certain other laboratories 


into one nationais $cientiiic OFreani zation. 

, , , —eom se 
Mr. MceCone finally counmerted that he found EURATOM Cisappoint- 
" > in some re >; ®cis. Si + Ast g of tne ?* op.e ~5 ,ood but Europe 


row has @ surplus rather than 4 shortage of conventional fuels -+ oi 


and coal «« and the atomic power development is going tiow. re 
od the i: res mh thatthe EVAATOM peopre CO not consicer it to 
be 80 urgent, 4nd in tas he agrees. 
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Capabilities and Licitetions of Deputy 
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Satellite Based Detectars for 
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Dational Security Affairs 
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e. Determination of the engineering feasibility, costs, manpower anf 
tim factare imrolved in establishing « high altitule G@ctectian aysten 
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about as far as the moon. 


c A gystes to Getect 1 maegaton ahiclécé muclesr 
the earth and the mom if proved feasible ly & conpreheasive 
progems: can be installed in about five yoars at a cost of sbaut tiree- 
quarters of a billion dollars. 


Q@cpend upon whether or not research proves that a single short pulse 
of X-rays is wrique to a moclear explosion ani cammct be concealed in 
some way by «8 violator. 


@. If proved feasible « solar entellite aystes instructed for 
weasuring X-rays only for detecting usbiclied 1 mogaton 
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Secretary Herter expressed his appreciation that the Panel was willing to 
continues to give hia the benefit of the advice which Secretary Dulles had found 
useful. He stated that there were several recent developments in the disarmazent 
field which made it particularly appropriate to hold a further moeting of the 
group at this point. 


Secretary Herter said that we would soon be engaged in substantive disarm- —_ 
ment megotistions, and explained the origins of the ten-nation disarmament com- -= 
mittee which had been agreed with the Russians at Geneva and which was scheduled bon 
to meet early in 19%0. The fact that the U.N. yesterday referred the proposals Las + 
which it had before it to this group for consideration assured that these nego- > 
tiations would be the center of attention. Another ecrly problea in disarmazent . 
would be the Sumi meeting. As the Panel was aware, Adenauer held that disarua- 
mont was the most important subject for consideration at such a meeting and that — 
all agreed disarmament would have to be discussed. The Secretary himself felt 
that it would be best not to have the ten-nation comnulttes meet before the 
Summit, but rather that its cameencenent should be scheduled so it would receive , 
its directives from the Swwait. In preparation for these meetings Mr. Coolidge 
had been asked by the President and the Secretary to coordinate a joint Depart- 
ment of Defense-Departaent of State study and come up with policy recamenda- : 
tions. Finally there was the matter of the muclear test negotiavions which had 
been going on for a year. There was the problem of the U.K. moving ahead of us 
in our position in these megotiations,as well as newly discovered technical 
difficulties in detecting underground tests. Generally, we are faced with the 
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feeling on the part of most cations that we are moving into an era when progress 
in disarmament is essential. Although there are varying Gegrees of skepticias 

about the possibilities of such progress, there is s very real fear of the con- 
tinmuation of the preseot arus race. The Soviet proposal on complete and general 
disaruament makes it sore important that we have positive proposals of our own 

to present. 





The Secretary suggested that the group first be triefed by Mr. Farley on 
the muclear test negotiations, after which Mr. Coolidge could present his ovn 
thinking on the broacer disarmawent protles. 








Mr. Farley stated that we faced an wmpleasant dileuza in the test negotia- 
tions, their secorsd year yooterday. There has been a general 
rapprochement of the public positions of beth eides. Although merous differ- 
ences remain to be worked out, those differences are no longer sharply defined 
in the oublic mind. The Macaillan proposal for a quota of inspections has let 
the Soviet Union obscure the differences between us in this key area. 


A central problem relates to monitoring of underground teats. This prodles 
assumed new dimensions with the difficulties disclosed by the new date we ob- 
tained during our last test series. Thus we face ao situation where as many as 
200 anmual inspections aight be required to obtain adequate deterrence, even if 
the effectiveness of concealment methods ies rm prove out. The U.K. 
with us that the problem of policing undorground tests is a difficult on. They 
also agree that the most cestrable outcone for the negotiations at this stage 
would be a phased agreement beginning vith @ prohibition of the contaminating 
teste which ere easiest to police, «.g¢., atmospheric and under water. However, 
the U.K. believes that the only way to get the UOSR to agree to a lint .ed 
spproech is to couple it with a three-year voluntary suspension of unde 
teste while we do further research on the control problem. This difference of 
view between us and the U.K. is now reaching « crucial stage. In the meantine 
it has become apparent to the Soviets that we are setting the stage for « shift 
in position by unilaterally setting forth our own technical analysis of the 
problem. The Secretary explained that the 1953 Experts’ report conclusions 
were based on one underground nuclear test. Unhappily, ow own further teste 
pot us in the very difficult position of having to beck away from the 
report. The ‘9 °), on the other hand, insists on sticking with the 1958 techni- 
cal conclusions. We made this mistake in porfectly good faith. Our fear is 2 
thet if we agreed to what we now believe amounts to inadequate control the j 
Senate would reject the agreement. Mr. Farley said that we believed that it ary 
was important to finish presenting cur~techttral conclusions. Then we will be 4 
face to face with the question of whether we are going abead with « proposal for 
@ limited treaty and either reswew tests or declare our freedom of action with 
respect to further testing. Lf this is the route we take, our problem will be 
to bring the U.K. along with us and to accept the adverse impact of worla opin- 
ion, which has been taking « more optimistic view of these negotiations end the 
prospects of disarmament in general. The dilenwss we face is a difficult on. 
We either accept what is perhaps less than adequate policing or incur the poli- 
tical liabilities consequent upon a change in position. 
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In response to a query by Mr. Coolidge on how Conguntet China would fit 
into em agroement, Mr. Farley explained that the treaty would last #0 long as 
the system it provided for was being installed on schedules and that the schedule 
called for installation of control positions in China in the escond phase. ‘ 


Accordingly, if it proved impossible to exten’ the treaty to China there would 
te « besis for U.S. withdrawal. 











General Oruecther referred to the strength of feeling he had encountered 
in his am experience on the subject of cuclear testing. He felt that we had 
mot succeeded in explaining our position on tits isaw toth at home and abroad. 
He referred to the public position taken ty Serators Husphrey and Aemedy in - 
favor of a comprehensive tect ban. The opposition to testing has become increas- Be. 





ingly more apparent in the Red Cross for a long time. We are losing the battle 
of public opinion abroad, and perticularly in Oriental countries where the probd- 
les of stronticm 9 is felt more acutely because of the predaninance of cereal 
foods. Whereas we scored « technical victory in the vote on this issue at the 
Rew Delhi Conference it was cleariy apparent that the mass of opinion was against 
us. The world promlere of the mgution picture "On tha Beach", scheduled for 
Decentber 17, would increase our problems even more; it is an effective and well- 
dome anti-nuclear war plos that would have a great impact on public opiaion. 

He has spoken to many people at homo who feel that our auphasis on the difficul- 
nen nny erg omy hn dper yg ~ Ly than a device to got out of the . 
megotiations (e.g., George McGee and Senator Anderson). If our own pecple do 
not believe in the honesty of our intentions,we cannot blame the British. We 
have not wen able even remotely to convince the Washington Post that our posi- 
tion is an honest om. Our present difficulties are concunded by cur own pre- 
vious inability to get through to the public. Our opinion at home is not united 
and world opiaton is fast moving Egainst us on this issue. 








The Secretary asked Dr. Killian to explain the technical situation with 

| respect to unterground tests. Dr. Killian desoribed the Latter hole, indicat- 
ing that whereas it wan et present only @ theoretical possibility it represented 
® real uncertainty in our «hility to cope with underground tests. Although it 
is enorwously expersive end cu=plicated and no ome will know whether it will be 
feasible from an engi-eering standpotit until appropriate tests have been per- 
formed, it could urermite the whole control syeten if it works. The U.f. 
feels that this is the major factor which has changed since the 1955 Experts’ 
report. Furthermere, the new data from Hardtack Il may not be conclusive and 
further experiaetation ie needed. The Berkrer Panel felt that it was possible 
to restore the effectiveness of the Geneva system to compensate for the new 
data, but not for the Latter bole. Mr. Oruenther agreed that the larce hole by 
was @ Gow sliement, adding that we in effect know about the other uncertainties he 
before we decided to negotiate at Geneva, even though there aay have been cone ’ 
shift in the efficiency of detection since thon. Mr. Lovett agroed with the 
strength of public feeling on this issue, stating that after Gov. Rockefeller 
made his recent radio statement on underground tests the brondcasting company's 
ewitchboard< "lit uw like a Christaas tree” with callers protesting the Governor's 
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Mr. McCloy agid that it eppeared to tin fro Dr. Sillian'e descriptions 
that tre FifFlouities of constructing the big hole wers alecst i:sursountable 
end esxed whether we really beliewed that this was « feasible evasion aethod 
for the Soviets to use. Mr. Far moted that the ult of measurement for the... 
Latter bole was foottall ° : 


The Secretary ceecribed the instructions under which the U.5. delegation 
was currently operating and sald that the delegaticn wos charged with laying 
out the scientific material as part of the record preparatory to tabling a 
limited treaty. It is diffleult to foresee whether we will be able tc resolve 
our probleas with the U.f., ami he personally thought it aight te better to have 
a@ poor inspection system for wderground tests than a de facto suspension by 
moratoriue with mothing in return. Mr. MoCloy asked for the assesement of U.K. 
motivations. The Secre oaid the attached a great deal of in- 
portance to achie mepection in the UGOR and felt that this would represent 
@ break-through on the whole disartament problem. In addition to thia Macmillan 
keenly feels the strength of British public opinion on this issue and is, above 
all,aware of U.{. vulnerability to nuclear weapons. Mr. Farley eaid that, in 
eum, the British folt that the technical uncertainties of tne situation did not 
outweigh the political ecvantages to be obtained. The Secre said that it 
would be difftcult for us to proceed on ow present course action if the 
British would not go slong with us. in additioa,irushchev has said that he 
does not care anything about developing emall ouclear weapons. The USSR is in- 
terested in stopping further refinesent of 0.5. stockpiles and there is every 
indication that they would refuse « partial treaty. He observed that on the 
besis of the Mcwae report it was hard for a leywan to coe any urgency in the 
resumption of testing, althourh be recognized that Defense and Acc did not 
share this view. Ur. Fillian stated that it was important to get the large-hole 
theory to the public as quickly as possibile. 


. SN a mamas ts athtven cum et 1G ET TEE Serene Gren 
possibility of the 0.5. having to withdraw same of its an Europe because 
of the tealence of payments doficit, and that he had asked Mr. Coolidge to deter- 
mine how this possible need micht be turned into a disarmament quid pro quo. 




















Mr. Coolidge eaid that he had several general points be wished to make 
first. We are now faced with a broad and dramatic Soviet proposal and he felt 
that if our only anewer consisted of proposals for small steps ve vould look bed 
in world opiaioa. in addition to such small-step proposals, therefore, he felt . 
that it was sound for the U.3. to develop a long-range goal with which we could ~ 





associate ourselves. fe suggested the following formulation: st 
"l. Wo muclear veapons should renain in the control of any “ 
nation. ~* 


"2. An adequate international peace fome should te estabd- 
lished te operate wider effective international law with increased 
juriedictiona in the World Court. ) 
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"}. Meational allitary establish=urnts should te red._sd to 


the polst where po single mation can effectively oppose the icter~- 
national pease farce.* 





Mr. Lovett stated that he felt it would te a fatal error to go forward 
with a progres such as this on the basis only wf sutcsl trust. Ar. 
said that he was not proposing this and that these three points should s 4 
regarded as 6 statement of an ultirate goal. Mr. McCloy agreed that we should 
have euch « goal ard that it was « necessity if we were to get public opinion 
moving in our direction. The only alternative to complete disarmament aay be 
total destruction. Dr. Killian eaid that he believed this was « persussive 
etatement, although he questioned maxing muclear weapons eliaination the first | 
point. Mr. Foster egreed and surgested that point No. 2 te stressed. The 
Sooreterz recalls that our problem with point Ko. 1 was that no one had been 
adie @ means of detecting hidden nuclear weapons. Me said that our 
general problem in this field is to find « starting point wi + we 
Soviet bona fides. In this connection he mentioned the Norstad plan as 














inspection zones in Europe, but the Secretary felt 
test be could conceive. Such « sone might be combined with reductions on the 
rart of both sides. Mr. Foster agreed with the ides of trading troop redeplay- _ 
ments for a lifting of the Iron Curtain. The Secretary said that the President 

was disturbed that we have not been able to°Uraryttinr to liquidate 

porary” forces in Burope and that there was « general impatience with the rigid- 

the Cormans Torticularly, “ho wished to maintain the status quo. Fr. 

said thet some wing along the lines that Mr. Coolidge proposed 

serve 4 very useful purpose. 





Mr. Coo said that another probdles with which his grou was concerned 
tustion we might face after a few yoars when both the U.5. and WOR 
will heve IChMs in quantity. Our key problem is what we can do to insure sta- 
bility io the mlesile age. He hed seen no alternative to mutes] deterrence, 
but effort must be made to insure stebility of this deterrence. In euch a 
situation he felt that we would heve to have stronger conventional forces or 
we could be nibbled away by the WOR while each side wes paralysed by the 
thought of counter-destruction if missiles were used. Mr. Foster agreed with 
this statement of the problem and said that our trading position was growing 
progressively woaker. The foundation for « stable deterrent was « more inten- 
sive defense effort on our own part. it is necessary to have « secure deterrent 
et all levels and this would require « build-up in ow ability to fight conven- 
tional wars. Dr. Killian said thet he was caning to the conclusion that the 
initial step toward arms reduction was creation of a tettor belanced and more 
adequate U.S. defense establishment. Mr. Oruenther agreed, saying that in 
order to proceed with disarmament we will have to incresse our defense expendi- 
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Mr. MeCloy said that withdrawal of any U.S. troops fran European forces 
before « mocting would be Ue worst possible wove we could make. Mr. 
t 


Oruenther agreed, adding that because of Ue possibility of presse leaks, 
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would be inevitable after such a decision, it would be alsost impossible to 





secure « quid for the que of troop reductiow. The Secretary eaid be wrier- 
stood that the pressure to do this before the Sestera was now off. Hr. 


Irwin emphasised thet there had been no decision on this matter and that it 
had been releed serely os 2 warning signal. 


} The Secretary suggested that the advisers meet again early in Lecester 





| prior to the President's trip to Europe and stated that Mr. Farley would aake 
arrargements for a specific date. 
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eevetely arcs 4, hols aot ihciy to aiieck even if bo could dectrey toa 
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ccvartage of ¢: tiking first excms £0 prost that ihe “79 coa ke no cwhility ualess 
the d-fenict b23 e mich gecster forc2 tran tly eftetive, becanse the defender 


wd bere evettsdt2 caly th? weerons wich curvive a dovnctating eaclzer miccils 


eruck. 

Cu durier theght, however, te 's eppatect dirt tf t'12 recolistory farce 
of the defeuter fc Ou Liciently invaicorahle es thet ft pti tcte fcusa tic2 te Bve 
of U2 ctoacker's cdccites to besck oct each of the Cciender’s miccils, “4°32 he 


ccrese ws bave ture? to Ave thize 23 many eiiszifes befere the Cafc<dcr's 


d 


owzeallatucy fossa ts cczezS sisay Coetsa, 24d, Oae $12: mts, if 2 otsckss 


-——— be eee ee ows oo CL 
bso 8 S.9 uxtesiles e+ 8 the detcoduc ody 1,00, thva ie 1,003 uctcafise of 


tog taste “troy caly GO of tho defonter’s 1,00). Tis dateet2r coal 


3 €l00, wiich eonkd inilict &fginial Comege «a tho ateecker*s scyera- 


tr 
re 


trl ocd intccorial coxcsose 
burcfore, if both cise: ase or tds ctemiisa ext gc. 3&3 “ase 
. collatcey fesce coliicientiy iswel eclte to prude, Cay, & 3-te-1 2249, 
tLrcah eealy, cosccalsizat, direcesl, heavlcaiag on the li’se, thea eit’: 


cli be Phy tocsesk, A ctablc Lotaces of dxterroce3 will hays bess ested. 


——— Pon @ 
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elcove. Te iitorcnces tn types of mlaett, thts nocurcy and yl, ths 
cogrce of thrit levuinerebiltty end co on, prestne the use of rsthematics. 
Pacth2r, the cul ity of th doerzcace caa be wpeet by techaologicel edvances 

tele g..cter cosuracy or lergor yield, or by anything else which would 
recues the carter of ctcscker’s missiles roptred to knock at each of the 
é:f:262t"e misct!ca. The situation, therefore, mcszt be hem under continucus 
revirw, There is, kewcver, oo immediate preliem on tis ecore. Whos 
we teve ctwirod « bick cogree of Livelaerclility for cur rotaliatory force, it 
will Le tim: eaculh to worry cbout the point at wtuch ve can Irvel of. 

Pr i3 coasluded thor the concept of « ctable beletce cf doterroose lus 
ceifctent validity to warrant tc edoption. Insofar as it works, it isa uty, 
thonys odmitiodly en expencive ons, of “‘bouning the bomb™ = ect by clindr=ting 
the ctccbilty to cos it, int by climtroting the willicgnecs to uae ft. 

R lo cavrelsre sesommenisd; 


Reson castica %. 2 





Tha Urited States should urgently increace tha invulazmbiliry . 
of tra strategie rctalistery force to the point where @ gubsteatial 
pest of that f.rec will curvive ony attack tha Soriats will be alls 


to colivcr. 


Tiis foregcing secommentstion, like Recomumesictioa No. 1, is to: de- 
riwiat on cay arms ccusel negeticticons. We should ettein the reguictte 


invtimeLlifisy catstecsily. Bt exins coscrel secscres Could at come ycint 


c 
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vwairg s cudils talance of ceterroose. Bile chviccs that va 
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will cot be tn e posttioa to negotiste meaning‘ul measures of arms cootrol 


eSecdag this concept uclecs and urtil we con Coaviace ths Sovicta of the 


rerits of the ccacept frara both their acd cur potest of view. kt is dovscful 


if we con Co that Lelore Pocormsmectiitica Mo. 2 bss boos casviedom. Never- 


the"ens, costar er inter ams ceatol ootcoments could b2 h<fafal fs the 


12 Tc S leval et viich t2 donne of Gecenvenee te-cubiiinst 


, 


tte. Bt ctonl4, however, be coved tint the 





Sovur the level, the core ec’csuive the facpcetioa sycuom 
ructhbe. Ata Dish lrol, a few cledoctice micciles may 
not be dancorczs, but at s lew level tory miss bs very 
Ces.gcrous. 
2. Teshsote-cal foprovermmans wile’ tod to u-rct cnl‘ikty 
cowie t2 clowed er telic! through oodwted esreemintes 
tM control the testing of rvrelice, Gus eabsoclag sealility 
es.4 Guvirg rocty. 
Byen thezzch the occarios for fruitful negotiation wits the Soviezs oa 
coch orcs contre? msnturce may ba cometime avey, the concep: chould 
vaderiie ocr thinvirg 02 Cucrroircst mourwes. 


Accosdligiy, it is tesorsracatcZ:e 





Tho tirttc4 Staree cSeald ace the conocx of a ecable 


emvzet eetur)st tlle sting Loesesa'lasatel v.ar. 


by potent wed mig 
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Ths farezoinz Ciscursiesa ins bora c¢dzscsed galely to the probicm af trrex- 
contozatel uvcltor war. Siccur ware pececat a ci ferent prebiom. The 
cpcurae of peociiie lirtted ears i9 co brird, end ths coches of pocsibls portict- 
pencs 6 veried, thst ft is cificul: to cocccive of coaccructing ea c4uquete 6yrt2m 
of boleaced Ccterresce which could be cubilized, wih or wither crms cexutrel. 
Ticwh Botredess ca foresa Lv722s acd sroemenis wruld so2200 the forces 
erelic's to Aste Mottod ware, to o> _ thote sefucticss la coch a crys tha 
ccs would be e cscecstent bulsice ia cock releraat gos yu Sie csra arpars o8 
of d:2 question, Ard ti cre is 29 cutis ratls betweea Crlescizve 224 oon 
ttapras fe rales wars cs usieriics the Cossem ta teocceetinemol cor. Rte 
rarely @ qesctica of who bse the cisco ar forevs. 

Tiws the esrez xt of 6 cohiti xd ickcoce of CAerreuss has lirde epotis:tithky 
to Emitodg var. Wotte cur sucletr ctrtesic copzkiltty hes teaded to bald Cove 


the oles ond possibly tie camber of Umiod ware, ce eating a ctohte tale.se of 
ee eee re 


ccnanninsecsconpuammatine daiih ton ett engin otek, Indomi, the more 


etabie this baiscce, the more cocrSilizirg way 52 ites effect oa limited wer, 
cince & potesticl es. ccor fc apt to chisk thet Loth eltes will try to erevort o 
local war from eccc lating oto 4 cetorel war, ond 69 goers Lintted war faxrbsr 
then he ocherwits woa'd. On botuics, &f Coons thet tha esasem Ing ne cl nil oot 
oXsst ca Novted s=r3. 

4 con Cored Cccussican ofti.2 conc cfe ct Ste brbiuse of C2 reso 
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° TV, DISARMAMENT GOAL - 





Before turaiag to specific arms control measures, i cneenn ugestant 

to éstsrmise the cocere] direction tn which we hope erms coatrol mezsures will 
wke us. it is ebvicurly beyond Ge scepe of tats rejor to caggest ca onr-ell 
nations] policy wich would correspoad to the policy of world domination accribod 
t the Sevicts, withla which erns ecatrol cousdne+s cily o22 of roay means of 
imoplemeatscion, along with political, economic, idrologice]. and, ia the Sovict 
erce, Scbrorciv: cccivities. Eat it ly lnportest thet, for the Sicid of eri cos--s! 
itcelf, en c>j ocdive? Cloowld be cleorly etated. We should corte chat we cldcatrly 
bope to arets by mucco of ares ceutral in order to provice a bacis for cur cra 
docte’ 216 2.2 to e222 our alow aad wetives cloar to others. Furder, cuhe 
emiesect vovld plece fa perepective inital meacures of arms coor! +.i'ch 
minst ovocrs 22 look ic cignificcet. 

A cecaprehonsive ghcced pacings of exrms ceocrel meccures fs 9 5. Sititce 
fr an erms contre! cbicctive. If the phesces extcad far enough to reach the 
uliisate objective, the package mizes the epoctfic with the general, ant ccafcre3 
the preses.ty stwoinadle with the ultimate, to cuch an extant that the pocisge 
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canact be clearly uoterctesd by tha many, many poople who mart unferctsod 
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arms coatrol meatuses U thace cwoture ar2 to be cdomed. kt founders cc ths 


coulciasée of the loeces ft ralees. Kis, ender exieting cs ctizting conditicas, 


“itins off core than we con Cliw.” 





There cco cicerectsas exe of particular ienpovt-ss2 et the mom-at, cv se 
of the revis-i by hs fc rleta of thoie Ioageetascg proseecl to elirlrate cochlear 
wespo1s eatizely, to witch they bave added elimicsties of ell ecarding cilitary 
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forces. The clmpllctry ood cwecp of tuss2 propesals require epectel eSort . - 
03 Gar port to pict) cur own proposals for arms costrol is « setting of 
esmreretie bre dh e-3 cles Seity. 
Yet, Gus exstemext cf cur goal coucet be co bred that it Ioocs mesaing. 
. 
Some epesiiicity is required. it is too Sread to ciate s!mply that the security 
of Se Urt'cd Sxctes ls the cocl Walch goveres our poritios ca arms contre] 
mortises. We mvst b2 este epocific and cute crite precisely what it is we 
te ¢ scomplich in fie foag rus Urce gh ares coctre] mcssures. Orbervise, 
worse lam cha tome p . liter as LE we Lad ce pol; He reat of the world 
will te vecestcia al cur cies 23 we cuscelves ray bocicete acd vecili-te ute 
f-ee5 vith gropo.ale by C-cr8. 
The Proctéent ead otcre be ve otcicd @ elmpls end ewecpicg goal, cacely, 
ccsurccr Ise,” Pot caly te this cimple acd cweorlcs, & to wrolly 
eta isteat wth cos emisasl tracicica “ the rule of law end act of mem. Bile, 
bosore, o. Ljcet to tas ebers chjecttos of beicg too broad to be meanio ie. 
hoomaccly, it is ro>y arc raced that, while edoxlag the goal of “world pease 


udéor Inv," we should epell cat ica ota clomerts, 28 we conceive them. 
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Roetmmensstios 19. 4 
The Usttes Sistes Chol dest cy the coal which it Ccectcse 
weiscrcel; to rece Sr. cz) arics coatel moescres cn! tonard 
sh $2 sc22 sie gs: _ co cges 28 ba bs Jot oat ths cord 


cituttioa promdes. 
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Recomimec2’2‘c3 No. § 





Tte United Scates should Laver crns costro] mancures ie 
texd toward erwtitsbing world pence under low, natcely, 6 
vorid is wich: 

1. These ch) Va wl cron ly cetogniced rules cf iternaticaal 
law, tidtch Mf follscod will prevent ll actiocs from iniciating 

srocd conflict vith (or from ai¢ing civil Geturhssces witha) 
ohSer ratioas, bocksd by a2tes te juris ktiza la 6 vorld court 
a34 by elective Cons of evcre-msat. 

2. Terry’ cafograsesd tern: tons “stltxucate, cational 
mailitasy cou Siirctsects f°. bsve besa rofsced to the petat 
\rore o9 cincte astics er eecup & ectcre cae eileciively eppcce 
esfecea isi of ictereaticzal inw, end a9 vecpors of ta2ce 6scruse 


tos cis) be withla the ecatral of nay mties. 


The eozabli: tinct ef a loag-range goal ta accordance with Recommeatatica 


moles asus 


No. 449 fundamental. ‘Vhother Recommencation No. 5 cote forth the mont 


¢cocireule form ef loac-reage goal may be open to crgument. Fat if change? are 


made, they ehoald not eubstcatindly ro¢cce the breséth and evreep of He coal. 
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means by wich it is to be ecticved, Nothing is cad as t Woether the rules of 


isterarticcal low are to be edopied by mvitilsteral tresty or are to be enacted | 


by @ trpca-raticcal iegtoisoure. Nor is it extes wacther efivcive evforscycxt 


is to Le proviZed by eolicctive cocaity rgresmants, Sy cresting tue type of 
tvorrstlorc]d g-s02 f*ses Sonu opasted by tha peccsct UN Clistes og by ering 
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a frankly copra-nstional police force; and if the letter, what i's eize should 
be and bow it is to be roles, crictciond, commerce end Goanced. Nor is 
it ctcte3 whether df seordcdé roctoor woopcw slocld be pleecod wader ioteruatiozel 


castro], uid to crm e poste f.r¢2 cr Ceccrsyce. Ticre ts eves co indicatisas 


** a~<«* ‘ - a : -*% 3? , ~- *- 
ve od, oT a GI on $es"’ 578 <30715 Le Crests . 


ssictica of ore caters ls ot to Cony that tizy icvelve enay acd 
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CifGcckt peetions., Riser, the oritcios is Put 43 etseatta] chirecteristic of 


esy <. Memon of principle witch’ (s copocwed ta remala eparotive for a leag 


. = i- 
»>rioleftice. Noes are spoclicd in th2 px), the principle Is eget to Se 


vce the exes fre orcstchea Sy “este of Isse Gaaiz reclism. Ne ene cca 207 


fose.ce wast mociac cca be wockcl cut. bicccutes which now siim wholly uae 


worttsbie my, thocuys techss*as’c.l Covelonncrts cr chosses ts the vorid 
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eltustion, gradvally or evra Cooly prove work ble. Coavecealy, meocices 

which at the moment seem work).!2 tay prove to bs uaospoisble. The 

important thing is thet the ulticwte principle be kept elive end bright through 

al} the vicicvzitctes of loagcty multiletccal ncoocistiocs on many epecific prorcsols. 
Thst the pochlems Is Oe way of reachlag te lerg-cange goal ere mony 

ecd diticnk is wholly cuvicu3. They are co moay ond €o dificult that the goal 

may sever be reochsd. Tint, however, chodd be ce Cravieck to ite edortion 

cow. For cimect tho cocitiss, we beve boos poridag to cock the evale ect 


fost in Gaz Valred O.zics Cocstintics, ead v3 hive mx Svssectad pet. Est 


Sow tid Cay 8 te ccers Ca C: Soa cicu'd ost fave fsclofed thoes e-sks. 
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Progress toward the coc] thrid be code 23 Saat, bet only co ist, 25 tho 
comutlty of ths Unitad Ecates port.ts, ta Ge ligt of Ge military com hiliiy 
of our pretxvis es snide, cur cor smius coc to our cIla8, axsoried politic’ 
prolitns, tostcelozicu coaclicrstisss cad Geke. The test in exch c-<2 
chould be 19 ls ota 553 are} cssucd tacur ures vo ica ere eee e 
with the 6703 2-3 tuish dovoive fs rice @ the oc cacy of the Unixd Ex 
thos ot @“oRing 23. 
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As in“enced ta the povsztiang acciloa, the t.2la seprse of cost". 3 “ 
o 
a Ycag-rerge geal ls to rclizve us of the avecselty of peccosttag foe nc oo ca $% 
8 couprehsattre poised pacttnge of arms eccattel meccures. Met only ta: - 
oe. 
ce 
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= 
sa . : e * v * 
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ae | 
which to0n thse tins Coresc3 wo fy GR Wick totks. We cusck Fo Dov sicd oo. 
ticssé to acc? Oaly to ouch propcels 03 we are eure ct the fae oc are 1 i rg «c* 
to casry out. A&G appiled to tho Cxicting cituction, tie yours of fouiticos Cea 
2S 
e) 
n2geuistiow Guo that & would be acricable to cosccuircts our cllo-u ma »* 
eS 
comperatively fsw motsaes. Cat coal colls for ovo types of ection, coe e 
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Mowting sfc] espapilities aad the etior builficg up intermadcact e pcsibty. 


Tbe Suggestioa to conesutrots ee fow meccures epglics to beth t prs. 


Accowtcoly, i be rscommssicke 
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Caxfarcacs, might spocar to be kaced colely on negotiating tectics, which 


~ 


ere nt 6 part of the reoporsiulity of this exudy. And in a cease this istrus, 9 ~~_ 

Fat te és thouctt to be a port of ths tospawihility ef tide sidy & dovice ways | 

end excons of brcaiaiog th? dicmal Listary of yoovs of Seals regotiations. The 

care cates, Clit is bebind the vocomm cudziion that an ultimate goal be 

eotSlichod, in Uon of 2 compre bincive ried pactoge propeml, is Behind this 
cominentotica tint 2 confine curasizcs ts relatively few end simrle matters. 

tre is ts e232 if c Catt et for the Sct dine cetuakly eccomonttch something. 

fo) Concentrovtca ca a fow roirta bricys all ths rccesiig2 ani 


powcr of ths Usitod Searcs baltind e few scistivaly simpte nessures. 





Uf we wore to eancumce publichy cam long-range gual chjectives, the 


. - “oe f s -~ . e . ° 
eof cacwlA ost cG o mcnsifyiog gircs and focus heat ca a fow measures.® 


ra rock proyocs can bs met ca tiss3 mocewes, & will sevceel to 
co cad to th2 sorts tat tit peesoct pence offcnrive of the fovicts is 
nd tncre an Prose. 

(>) Comenirevng 63 9 fow polris tendo to Coafiss nogwisitons . 
to Mists sitida cute: thore fs Litale ccspe for the Alcteacting evecetous 
at wifes the Soviscs cre C3 Crete 


o) Coscestictten fs Retted by ths fect thet the mescures 


colected exe net concncetona cath otier. Tizy hove not the intar~- 
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conncetti-a forces Ievels ond armemeace hove with exch 3 
cher end with milltary bodgs. 

(2) D7 endeavoring te echicve a few Umited cb} xtives 
victch cen b2 relstivsiy easily inspected, we right eciicze 
eovcement on inspection procedures which could be heIptul 
in Istes more importent measures. In this comectica, it 
eho be noted thar none of the cutected moeeures involve 


Rod Crina, except far Lecpsctisn of umtergreund mocloor teote. 


eis routiied thst Cevezal ef our elifes have msde far more amivtices 
pocpresis. fa puticvlar, the Ueted King?om hes propused a coxtes of pha 
Coops eurting poiscicsRy with cocies erd exiting with ths poastble ebolitica 
of raticar wesnens (coe 2anex "H"). Ih conceriratiag cn e fow meattere, we 
chatiacss tedivcste Leodlicg to ouch more cmbiticus propocwls or indsed to 
Come of the forict propecais. On the coutrery, we chould ecprecs interest ta 
cauzidering them, but oly after the few meatuseo which we have acvarced kove 
beea octsé up3a : Cuwrvics, our fort to accomplish eomeihing this tins is 
eyt to micct the came fate 23 cur prior efforts. It will founder oa the civescicnary 
treitica of tho Svi-xe. | 

Neovertistess, it is secogmr2d chet the vary lex "gcp" between cur 
nag~senge goal ond the few rococcre3 recommended ebova does crante a 
cecifera, Derisehie cs it may Be to retain freotom co to bow, and bar f2-2, 
Cut eow coecié be Hisd, we mj voll be Grc24 20 cag estacthing eLoat it. 
; 6S Cut 55S Es osse] WETS cos Ls adied ta tice 
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recommended ohove for prescat negctiztions. It firther comments on other 


meseures, inclnding those currently proposed by our principal allies and by 


th: Sor’=t3. Tiece comzscnts fn many cases indicete what conditions chovld 
we fact betare the particular propcsals are adojted, £22 +, 
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, FULLY CONSIDERATION OF FORSGOING AND 
Cl#sR SBLSURES 10 Lihat NATIONAL 
CAD SLITY 
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1, Cora ‘ousa of Currest Nop xiocdsas to Ceace Nucloar Testing. 





Crax Dnad {3 elreccy cet to ths piow in ths current negotiaticns for 
entoreimcat to crete all cucicar teciiog. HW chat were not so, much could 


bz eaid far excluiing untergrouad tests from the agreemeat; and it ia recommen ed 


uty uoTzeoTTaNd 


tect tf evr ercacitmeats fa thes: n2gotictioas permit, the aytcemcat choad rot 


- * * 
ref @ tens 
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clot) wnlery wird tests. In tits conc2ction, it chonld be rodod ther the 


se3eas peatun euy 3° suot3eTewu ubte1z0g 
we - b 


trop octica t:tvd Sy Sy Cae props*:] to noohik ls cateiutes capable of mass 





ul #5 in Resors.codation No. 6, ctors) coud be made to 
coc the rviloring of sustear tors fa cuter epoce. But {erecpective of vt: 
~e ot mw. 


the agvicmaent ciosld eesrer, the acsotiatioas should bo pressed to e contircic 
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to the possibility cf progress in ctacr matters, Under the clropmstaxs, a 


detailed recnacmendatioa in tls report covering thena negetiations svems 
bardly in order. 


2, Europonn Zoce af Incocctina Areinss Surprise Atack 





There should te disctooure rd verificatica by the U.S., the Uaited 
King-om, Froarces, end the Soricts, of ts cize, compseitios, exd lecattona 
a their forcos in am arcs Ccocri>ed by Correia foaturce ord crsorpantlag moe 
of the tersitory of tte Lew Camizics, Germany, Deamark, Poland, Crechosicrr in, 
oad Hungary, fm which there is a corsontration of NATO end Warsaw Pect forse. 
The crea !3 defincd in terms of termin fcaturc3 Insofar ca ptacticatile, sathcr 
than national koundcsrics, {a an effort to eveid ruggesving U.S. cocepicsce of 
ether the erintiag diviclos af Germany or the Soxtet-impoz4 5p “Mori Ver fl 
bovadiuries of Polend and Czechoslovshha. 

Ret riciag tke app ileation of the meacure to the micttery faces cf tie 


ebovornarcd mtices vithia the eros cieaid moxe) it casior (3 avid ac goticth 


with the Panbow regime in Fant Germezy. 


Verificatica would concict of jolt inepection tcams + botked U7 acrisl 





ingpecica and reder, 
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The reecons for coleciing this proposal for imax diate nogutictions 
are:- 
(a) would leseca the pocels‘lity ef a eurprice grovad atta fn 
Europe and wereld thes off NATO fn ite primery mlectea of defenttag 


erctore a Eurcpeta gocmndatteck. This {2 en {e:poricct ota cf die 
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world and the erea Where the corssquctecs of a Gurprise 
ground atiect is the most ecrious. 

Qo} The sone Is relatively cnell acd ebcuid corve es a 
walusbie Iabezetory in which to develop inspectio3 tochitquea. 

(c) If t2 infu maton elaclosed by the Soviets is fovad ta 
b3 solicblo, it world cagcalcr mencml coaiccasee Utils 
proved varclishie, we would be werncd acoinet «yz >celaz to 
rare corious cteps. 

(4) The proposal is in the eame geecral fic!d 22 the first 
cf ths Gre “sertial” mescsres Khruchchey bea poope esd, 2nd 
Co indicates we have retwholly ignored his croporils. 

(e) The'zon9 Goes rot inviude Sovist tersitary ptopcr, end 
co exsnds e bower chance of boing acceptable to t'.cm, evca 
though it is lecs dcsizabic from cur polat of view. 

(A) Andclpaced cbj sctioas by oor elites, partcvicriy Weat 
Germany, caculd be answered by the irclocten of the tarritary 
of the ocher NATO countrics, hich nesates “eiccrim!{actioa” 
agzinst Germcay, and by deocribing the zone by terrala fcatures 
rather thea national boundaries. (A descriptica by coomiimtes 
opprarse impracticable.) Tho real poirt fe tist wader the propoml 
the cone is ret nestrelizad, nor denucleariced, nor ia V’cst 
Germany prevented from brilcing up its twelve divisicas, vor is 
it sosiizres te cithira.: from PATO, nor ave Sccea Icr2lo eTest4. 

(g) While fores icv cls are unciiccted, neverthslese, if the 
incpoclca prozizcs the anticipated increase in the cccurity af 
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NATO forces, @ Uiaring cu of naa-loclgceco7s fore<3 in the 

Zone chould be practicable from a military potsat of vicw. 

se chat time, thorefore, we might be in @ povitica to consult 
with cur Lies end jointly propose ta the Sevicis seme Cinsiag 

oat. 
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ii it should Cevelon that ecctlag 2oncs ia other parts of the 
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wtvlg make this yroporal mare eecrpteSis to cur allics 
the Soviers, thers vould b2 a0 chjestica to criag £9, proviced 
the ocher csa28 @cte Conte by themscives. Tb: mis purpose of 


aiding NATO's mization weuld, howcver, tecom2 osscured. 


3. Pootiittios of Vohtelss Copabta of .oscs Dai isct!rn from P2ing 


Ficced ia Orbit or Stetioired is Cuter Soce. 
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The priscimal rescon for cuepesiag this s:eccure {3 2 simzte ¢3%. 


al ede ot F 


1 nice ic the p-.8t, Sa cpporsunity to csatrel revoluderary woerec3 ot a tise 
fia they were Cratolirita dos Bies miccod. Tra Soetsusscavebes 

sonsozaly oa ete ale weapons end the Soviets refused Cie “Dasusa Maa." 

The eccerd w713 v:-boa ICEM’s were {a their infercy ord 29 csscem rst w8 

reached to hit their deveispmeat, Now we bove 4a ¢7 portunity to prvveat 

wpace rericics from boscrilag weapoos of macs destruction. We cuccid m° 


"nics the beat" a third time. It $s Mizghly important to &rcerll ti:2 extcsu'ss 
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con do is to ssy te then that if they will cone down te 2.5 million, 


oJ +>.t fs wecifted, we will Se willirg to ciscuss with thea cone 


if t..2 So icts inticctad interest in that proposition, it is 
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‘> tccin to otuly nochanics for the verification of 
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Vnile esre rhoclé de taocen te make it clear that we cre rot 


a3° SX 4 *m *al'“ce force Icrele until the Suvt«<ts ecue dan to a 
rifvinl 2.5 mailiics, cad that even then cur idce of a refuction ia 


foros Tcvels is not lerge, thro seezs no bora in attarpting preceatily 
to ¢uvetsp plene fcr verification and for the creation of an interna- 
tical oGnvzectios ergra. . . 
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> ° 
Whet bas been cald above abcct force levels applics to conventional 


cr-arcnts. The tve co han¢d-ic-hend. While theoretically a lizitation 
. wepeone is vom effective thom 6 linitstios on ace, becetse an 


=3>2 e:n <s est S cf a: rsce, yet the only censible rethod of 


ee uations, acts cpp irs te be to tte the wmer of pernitted 


, 
’ 
‘ 
' 
; 


“3°: 19 tha crfer of pereittrd wes. Thercfore, lisitatica ef 


C ‘*s--3 ores rhoerld writ wetil « lie't os force lzsvels is cgroed 


worm. Th: prretotlity of cescciting ams in cepots is considered separately 
a”e 
a pi2=*eh'2a ¢3 Meshes Vee. 
Lc seevioctsay intesct 4, intense thoagh®t bes been cives ts ways 
3: > af cli inating tte p “iacipel retsca beiind the curvent sorid 


‘-or -% ie Clete cmert, acntly the Creed of irteresstincntel] nuclear 


et "Ss: Sect wich ecoce poocticebdle is the lcveliirg eff of 


ar‘errartl astal soclicir capability cace @ stable balance of dctcrrence 
9 3.62 “ews4@. TcatheP tisis eliuinetion cor otter eceevres of 
c otrel eps. €% Tete tow toe be consictrot with the Sccurity of the 


cited ftetce. /ceorgingly, none of the folleving proposals on su lear 


wospons ehowlé de ragetisted et this tices 





ft. ‘“irinstton of Pocleer Weapons. At the risk of repeating 


et oss arc Coccly been otid, ve rest retcin @ guclear cers>ility 
c* en 1Coch te (Ne cywrviri-irg tumrovce of the Sino-ferict Bice. 
pussecp Mil . at te reteined wiicre «24 enthl effeetive eschi-cry 


fsr cxPoveiag intornsticel lew is is operation. AéditionsUy, 


Soviets :Gcit thst there is no voy of Get cting clan’citins 
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werhe ds and if we wore to surronder cur roclear vtapozs, tven 


1% eclaver*ins rvelcar vepecs of bie’S yield would pusce ts at the 
tivoy <f the Seviets. Wer ta it Searible to elirinste the =sst 


“cn 3 tope of vewisie - the missile. The "Atons fer Pesce* 

“4 '" -o-N1 Tere of C.ter E,ece” prosraes ceriovely co“plicsate 
o% § ‘oa pretics. Ona if an eqreecent fcr eliciration cculd 
eo irsp tied, the Sevtets wuld certainly not agree to go back to 


23 38 2a “Bien te ¢ 


early hive the advastace, while ve 
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ct. Liritation en F.cbers of Feclesr Wemcas e w 
— a ee eed eee ee ow (49) 
°- * ‘ ish *@ : S - 
"sr the reasors riten in concoction with the diecoccion an 
a 
: ; - 
of Ut conetpt of a stable beisnce of ncelesr ccterrence, 0 . & 
: ‘ «% ° ono”, of «se ae | am es vale © os 
ou 6 be uci rtcctan of ltriting the rceocr of = 
‘ - * e% . ~~ Cw 
Sratogic moclvar verpons mntil thet balance is esta>diiched, and ze 
co 
: - s ae 
sora only if an efecurte faspctian cysten cana te Cericcd. _ 
7 . ‘ . oe | a 
a 
w 
*? , * ‘ “ ad 
Lutitetios ef atsbers, cs uscd hese, ineluces c.i-off of production eo 
a 
° 
uf Crcties, which is ep indirect way of fovezing rembere. - - 
o ~ 
> _ 3 
Vey shed ecgoltettors bs madortsten on Liciticg doctical S 
w 
. . 7 s 


woclt. omas. Certaicly cot cnlecs ca6 wettl the contentions] 


or sviatsy of tte Tre Verid epols Gust of the Sins-Sevict Lior, 
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and maybe rot even then in view of the overwhelming manpover of 
tte Bloe. ; . - | 


e. Cut of? o Reczsoction of the Prcedustion of Nuelear Materials 





T..2 Locpoctica ef a cut-off of tha precuction of nuclear 
$ t> wesrtn3 porpeses in Cisclosed plants ep;cars at the ronent 
{2 ta jy netic ’le only if the Eoviets would pcrzit the inspectors to 
chose in tha menge-srt of the plant. Further stay may devise a 
ci lot. cbret Pow effective incgeetion of itectosed plants witheuzt 

. 

i oprticiss(fo0 in rsonegenent. Novever, clardest!ne plants are not 
iLocieelile, ¢:rreisliy in view of a new Cercan ‘eprovenent in the 
coccupitv gal pvccesto. In ecdition, diversions ef plutonius produced 
ty electric p.ctr renetors could ercate a cipnificent ww.der of 
warhtsdt, if tho S+victe showd enSerk on a siscable etconic electr?é 

wopteg7en. Thess prodless ere rcre fully consiczrcd in the 
rif{2chod Anno 5. Additicnally, frou cur point of view it vould te 
Cifficult to nogotiate 8 cut-off exd still preserve the right to 
continue te rinmifacture a certain’ fusionabdle raterial without which 
a Jiage part of ovr mzclear etoc'zptle would shortly ceteriorate, ~ 
“rr‘-;ittive ef these considerations, the controlling 


st thin tice be no negetLations looking 
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teverd a cessation or roduction of the production of 
mucleer raeterial fs thst we my well need our full 
production for the next few years in crecr to attzin a 
stable balance of deterrence end for t2ctical veepors. 
The exietirg programs of the Ponartrent of Delense call 
for practically Mull procuction until 1968. ‘This, however, 
{2 rot conclusive sirce these prograns cre not neceesariiy 
Coticced te cttcin a stable balence of ceterrence. The 
erotica fe enccetingiy complicated, involving a detziled 
kn.celcce? cf existing ond fature weEpons cyotens, nilitary 
picns end Soviet copatilities -- ell addressed to the 
rather r.civlcus ccacept of a stebdle balance of deterrence. 
The cencivsion tere is thet no negotiations for a cut-cff 


or refcction chovld be unéertaken untidl an exheuctive 


"+ vew 


sivdy deaonstrates that on balance it would be to our 
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This study should te urdertaken promptly since the — 
to reduce or cut-off nuclear production for 3 SeapOns app exrs 


to be the rost promising of o11 propesals to limit nuclear 


(4) Testicz Intercontinental Missiles, 





acy his Lien civen, ard is currently teing renewed, on the 
Sestrability of ceeking a cossation of the testing of ricsiles. 
Tue theory in favor of ecrsation is that by the tine an 


aerievent t9 cease missile testing can te nesotiated and put 








" 
©) 
inte «ffect, th2 U. &. will have done sli the testing it recuires .. 
| eS 
for sil the ricciles it reeds, and herce a cut-off of t«rting | 3° 
. | De 
night leave the Sovdets ~ith much the sane curbersore ané rela tively o 5 
| po 
inaccurate €crly gzners*ion missiles es they now heve. Fut, | or 
| of 
wiless the rene-ed stucy ciscovers new Consiccrations, the danrer no 
ti.et dcleys in the cevclicrrent of our own nissiles wiil iccve me 
: Tog 
us at the tire cf cut-off with “soft® and unsatisfactory ricsiles ) a& 
‘ mS 
(so tlat balanced deterrence would be difficult to echicve) 5 
| om | 
outes! chs the possibility that the foviets may by testing rcduce | QF : 
the sive cad incresre the eccuracy of their rieciles. The | .~. 
2 
corcluston is that erec ve a:teblish ctrhle balanced deterrence, 4 
= 


with sa tcoguate moder of relatively invulnerable misrllia, it rey 


weld be »seothwitle te ricotiste for o ecxut-off of ris 
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elthough study eva be proven as to whether the imoxledce 

te be gained in the development of space vehicles may not render 
suck a cut-off larzely ~exmingless. Dut wtil satisfactory 
bility is atteined we should rot ecree to a cessation 
of ~iesile tests. ; 
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not afd ny other country in obtaining a capsbility to enutactwe 


neclesr wezpons nor transfer nuclear wespons to it? Poth er 


. 


P . 
prcserthy rrohitited by the Atonie Frergy Act. Presently, cclected 
Slice cre trairing in the ure of certain natlces veazons and 


' 

} 

| 

sre furnished with the vehicles, but the nuclicar warhesdcs | 
4 

aro rtcekpiled under U.S. ccntrol. ‘tre object of this arrangement 


ty 


s@ to offses the preat Soviet superiority over hAIO in 


| 
corvertionsl forsee. There are there who cdvocate seeking as 
ancntrent to the Ateiuic Lnergy Act permitting the US to treonsfer | 


matlear weapons to selected allies cr assist them in renutecturing 


their own nuclear weapons, end our present national policy cavisages 


thet as poroibly a cecirsble stepe. On fhe other hand, the 


‘= 
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‘are remy who’ belfeve that the more rations who have nuclear 
‘ 
verses, the renter the danger that a eiefor nvclear war will 
be irresponsibly started, and the loos , 
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chente there ts that effective controls over nuclear | 


al ‘ 
_* 


wetpons «tll cver be established. The 1957 Kestern Proposals 

$41 lirit.tion on the trenefer of nocliesar weapons 
efler prodvetion of nuclear s=aterial for reapons purpores has ceased, 
A279 a soscluticn adoptra ty the UN Concrel Asterbly on , 
Yoverer 3, iS59, surzerts thet nations preereing nuclear weapons 


coree not to herd cover the eontrol cf such wesrens to other nations. 


cra iff we sheild help Uicn we mipht retain conve particizaticon 


r% tition of vhen Yo use thes. On the cther hance v2 vould 
te f fi¢h & crest cel of unfeveracle world opinion end, 


inel&tertaily, ve vould icso the veto on their use whieh our 
prefent co:tlrol cver the werheacs nos gives USe 
If ve went the cther way and negoticted with the Soviets 


fh georeorcnt not to teip other naticns to manufacture nuclear 
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is tateeSer miatliar vi.gers to thes, in which ease 60 wuld te 
eyerucitviy 4.77te.it te prescsve our gresont grectice of 


Sootcfcericss She we" te. eod setaty.ing contrsl eof the vartier4s. 
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Cf course, if such cn eprecrent were effective, it would frevent 
the Soviets from giving Pod China e nuclear ecopstility. Put it 
zs2evs Likety that the foviets will not do that for rezrons of their 


ms, clits thoy are *acly threatened by the West, in which ecse 


Ca t-lrcee it seces at in the present state of the world 
‘<uction is restonably eatisfactory, and t.at until 


‘ es tt sc chcrre in t°e world situaticn we chould refuse’ to 


° ~ © _ : ‘ myww,e 49,4 om . , *. o 
, er pesais ‘eo prehibit the transfer to other naticss 
‘ . af > o-@¢ * * aga: o * “= Pr _——-- 
uit cs Os tne cevility co ranufscture nvelcar vcayons oF 
‘ ‘ 4% rel se. 


i sertwy of om enclpeds of this problen ty the Rard 


Corzorsticn ce :tts:hed cs Annex Fe 
3, Foreipa Percs. Tac overseas besse of the U. S- which ro 
better te Puriets sary whcely in types, Sone are SAG tarce fron w"ich 


an attack con be ivenehide Cthire are rerely for S40 recovery, etter an 
4 ¢ 


ing bares. Others support TFs. Stilt others 


ere caval barcee fnd there are a nuvber of othor types bosides. In fact 


‘ 
whee is c "hove" as divttncutch: 4d from serely a TU. 5S. military 
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Also, the relationships with the host countries vary widelys 


In tore cares the host country is extrenely anxiocs to keep our tare, 


a 


either for -11iti.7 ¢ 


. fetnnm~ ’ - > 
conditions e.ceh evts 
Tv. ° @ 
~* £. S s** 
~ ‘ - én 
o> . c é Pe. 


» 

. 
' 
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sa rs 

‘fT ad 3 ~~») over 

Fe «% . .-* 7 
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~~ «7 7% ‘ 
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; a4 Vl ncge 

ry . - - 

2 ait, 

* ** -* — a > “ 

* we - .- + 

+ 4 * 
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swyort civ:ited war 


Gntfeceriscicste cusrece 
ry ’ >? »% 
owet « ‘-* ‘ ° 

e t wt 

‘ , 

J iF) > iid °i=s & 


tu--:s43 that ve schould wre cuch ebanco:roer.te 


‘ethto ottsein core concerstons from the forlets 


poretions be given ups Our sep ly probdicr for 


~alions, es corpared with the Sovicte, <s tad enough crven vith 


econornie rectons, cr btethe In other czres the 
r Is rob.vetont ane cay evon irpoz2 overflight or other 
sntielly reduce the value of the base to us. 


Sle thet in the course of tire we will voluntarily 


ef ow trees. 


ow 


4t is conceivable t:at our 


¢ problem ric.t force us to sbandon more C:an ve 


rr overs sat.teses corstitute on unfavoratia ites. 


fonzi, ‘sr thculd bares which are us-fel ts 


r of om overteas bases will raise the f).cst of 
; 


4 lastly, vnile we roy evrrender cone of cur 
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ALL these considerations lead to the conclusion that no 
sereenont should te nerotiatee with the Seviets which ce}ls for 
eny suSctantial or inétcer‘minste reduction in cur overseas tases 
entil <bccre ts 3a cuifteitent change im the siturtinna so thet the etcve 
corrtveytt4icns will here lost thetr forces 


Lh. BEsdret Controls. There can be corsicsrsé>le atvartazse to the 





ta 
rr 
‘ 
se 
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« 
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> stion from the Toviets—rore than they 
will cet fron vecciving such ‘rtcrestion from us. Sut the difficulty 


of cheeiing the atcurecy of Ccoviat information “ans that an cere x it 





| . * ee *2 _?- , +»? ~ a. ° - a 
te Dinft eilitery Coperiitures howld te regaerced only as supplenonting 


7 
othir more relichle mescurs of control, It would be valuable vhon 
eccrine’ with otter intelligenre data, but not relieble by itrelf, ‘The 


seesures hers recesrendad for annediate negotiation ere so fev az.iof 


7A 
such charectcr that they need no even cupplenenting. Irrespective of that, 


evcver, v@ chould cot rogotiats en cereercet to Jinftt our own rii‘tery 


Lae) 
Ow 
«4 


. 
oditures until the cefects ‘a cur cefence posture hare teen eoed 





as recormmertod in fPecomuandation ‘h. le. 





S. Chemical, Piolorical, ant Radiclogical Werfare "CFA". 
‘ wete pee ans Capelts 
Not elL COR = ress Cestructive. for instance cur police arsenals incluts 
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feveralltjareof cea urcd eerely to cisable eivilians torporarily. 
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mers dertruction, they shovle ta elarred for arama contr ol swy ores in 
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capability should rerosin in naticcs] contol. However, the problems of 


7 — ee <a 


monitoring of sc egsesm "tt to Lis t or obalish CBR when the time comee are 

rot at all the some 23 moaltoring Umitstioas on mucicar weajans, nor ere they 

the ¢ came for the dierent elemiata ciCOR, In parviccler, the hicloical clement 
regqcires very Uitcle ia tho way of plant, coulpmeat cud met: -tlats. Since this 

report recesur ones 29 Mmiteticac oa rm cicar woopons fa the tuned te Sure, 


thace protiems of CER nced cot ba fscsJ at thie time, 


D. Other : fsa putes bs ths 2957 Wertrm fropacls, 





< 


The Sacgotag Cogcicns hive covered mest of the iirpastant neoreses 
cataised (2 the Wertern prozocals ef Aczomt 29, 47. Comments ca the 


rerulr ter Is low: 


1, Desvit of Arias {2 Depo.3 + Tere is no objectios {a principle to 





suot3eTsy ubrez04 


thie 1957 proporal {e7igicsted by the U.S.) for pacing cocicniovzal arras is 
Gtorage Copiuta With a the aaciencl iesrirics of sipciory écctcs, urdce the 
eupecvistos of 23 Inerscuicas] costal ezgcal sation, os the levels of the forces 
ebich vock eae those arms ere relueed, B.t thore is a reel ¢: scutfoa whatier 


tg La wort) the aNart to adhe to neyotiste with tho Scelets either on the priscizis 


UT UOTZEOTIQnd 203 petjrsseroog, 


er 03 the Nets of ara.erocose to ba cop aited, Since tle ares s would be de>: 2 38 


wS83e3S peytun ey jo 


ie gatioca) tesrit: ries an4 eibet oor olits or quietly calls ble in the creat of 


hostilites os of viclatea cf ery Oi*et czreenest Simiung arms or econ! 2 wes, 





the prota $s lerooly cf spcotte valve 23 ecoins Atatecly Wort pos’ >, 
2. i. sien th Geum] Oxy tesstaa - as iccicaked caslicr, U:2 
tiuaferes fcce [38 jrameclate 2 olson Co coe require U3 ety a2 
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of ca over-all ascorcaticsel certsol oroisication, They call for Minited, 
speci-Mocd seepesten mechrics, 61024 tm the portiedJar mcaccrcs they 
ere toccatrol, it may Ciecefare bo premature to nagxiats the ¢mablichoc at 
of 92 over~ail control organization. “Hawever, pinning for rezecion is teoos 
lex ts, vle’S couls te casted joccoc ty (cece 8. 2., chest). afta ceil tock. 
ples dag for each an ister stica rl contre! engsdasion, Ps ve cashiers oe 
ef sch es cesanicciicn, Put tho cor ichent af cock an ecz ie bart 
many atiGeest 5 Utica] pre siems, eur a6 ths sotth astty cf tl.: ecg stasis & 
the Soeur ity Cococll, ite compecictaa La the inst of Covies ici acne cn pray, 
aod tts voting peceolure is tes ght ef the Serie: prervevecce for meatizkty. Ties? 
goot-lems ase at iccue ta the Gecove Pvclear Test oc gelad ace d covey the: zh 

m4 


/, 


tas inapectian there tnvetved {s.¢ epectalized couce, real Ge .cyrtistions Bave 


ters Irated, ft my be well to Ost the bettie ti ore rother Mana bets lt anew ta 


o* 


# parallel form. Lf Gusy resus in the co tablict meat ofe Noritz Tem Orgcee sila, 
{3 ty be dorirabic to ure thet a@*gci sctles 26 8 mesicca fer a co Riel] ensatcice 
ef wider respma5itics. 


3, Policcal Probicns. h is clwicus thet cock polities! pro’iccy es Forlta 





Gerrmaa valficction asd Formosa have ca iropoctant bxaring oc the an-sect af 
cisammamest tbe U.S. can ealfely necept. No epecific tiesla brtwetn crms ev. crol 
taztacures a4 poli'ce] previc ns is, boverer, recreated, The 1$57 Wee< 
proposals contitiones Lutcre ciep3 Ga progress {a co.ving political preYiems, aud 
that did oot prove to be a fruldulaparcech, In thls report, tha caly cenn2ction 
between erme Control mcasures Gnd polliical presictma is thot _— sal grohiae.8 
consticute en frapertest element in refarcaces to the “presse porld eatica” cad 
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4. Movement of Armaments - A reloted espect of the 1957 Western 


proposals which hes not yet been mentioned is the proposal that there be a 


stuty of a eyciem for reguisting the crnort and import of cetignated armamats. 


VWhide these rny Le come fuctiSentica for coasidering erms export controls 





applicable te epseifie cress (for example, the Middle Past end Africa), the 
gratral concept of ccatrol af 2r-n3 trafiic bea cerices implications for cur 
forclgn pricy eid procram end it Ly beiter nck to rice the ictus at all. 

5. _— ntioa of the Conrercisa ‘ Provisioas for mecifying or ouapending 





e3 erms covtrol egreomen e’evld be thcorperated ts the agrocmest iteelf. 
Sizes forre political] axe teeanslogice] changes my svcter ca agreeest 
ebosieve, mecharics for xceplug it up to cate are bichiy dcrirable. Sucszni-a 


otsuli 5a previted in oder to prot<st Cigratsrics fa the ercat of vic’stioa 
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(4) To codify existing yricciples of internstisnil leu, 
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small ad tos forces have the great acvartoge over otending forces in 
veing seicctod fron natiocs not involved in the rorticular dispute. 
This is a Gisccarsring outlook for esteblishirg effective enforcenent 
of irteswticnsl lcv. Uevertheless Luopreosive results have been 
cocaxplisted by UN observer teens and by UN sciieilitary forces charged 
with policing dDordors ard the like. It therefore eco1s wartirrhile to 
qnteaver to formalize the procedures by which such ¢rceups are bdbrexcht inte 
betns, and te ocd to thea a mediation Minction. If cacecssful, this cicht 
cll establish a basis of confidence which would pornit. further Fromecs. Tithe 
Desens ton ef tee prditame panne Den ta avirninnent | @ tetawnd in Ainwerl. 
becordinely, it <9 seco--crecds 
Bese terce* ton Fee 40 
Toe United States ehould int:oduce in the Ceacral Arsocbly ea seselution 
rcucsting the Mrarscent Comsission to cevelep reasurcs, fcr 
tieption Uy the Goneral Acscsdly, which would esteblish a corps of 
Cvatrvirs ci ninsiod ly nmisber nations fror which the Secretrcy C-seral, 
whan ccthoriced by the Sccvrity Council or the Ccneral fsecably, weld 
appoint tcon.a ehorged with ery one or scro of Sie follewing frnoetions, 
sudfcet to the consent of cne or beth of the parties icvolved as at 


proccnte (1) to detercine and report tte facts involved in ary 
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sitastioa involving en ectcal or threatened breach of irteriucticsal 
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peaces (2) to receuurnd cessurcs to terminate or avoid cach hostilities; 


(3) to oct es cediaters to cottle such diczuis; (1) to cupeivice 


me cerestion of wach hortilit‘es or the mesrures atootrd te evold thon 


52 {S) to ecedst ia the céateictrotion of cie-.*: 2 territerées. 
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described in Annex L, which also insluzes sucgestions for additional 
*4elds for studies. 
It ecers clcir thst tte euceccser organizsticn te this Joint Study 
hotld be authorized to controct for eubsztanticl outside eseistence if 


tt ic to cope efeructely vith tac contirsing poobless of ¢Cissrcra:ent. 
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sith this resort, in e-se esy incocsictencies remain, this repcrt, and 
pee Cooperation ty all sgencics of the Coverrent consvltcd in the 
courve ef this Joint Stuty has been outstsnding, at all livels, 
gratefully ecimovicdged. 
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CG Please deliver following to Selwyn Lloyd from the 
“7 Secretary. Advise date time delivery. 
“ QUOTE January 23, 1960 
ko Dear Selwyn: 
Rid As Mr, Dillon mentioned to you in his letter of January 6, 
we have been exploring possibilities for advancing in the current 
Geneva negotiations on nuclear tests a threshold proposal based 
on seismic magnitudes. We have now completed our study of this = 
approach from a technical standpoint, and our delegation in és 
Geneva has been authorized to discuss some specific ideas and - 
proposals with your people there. 7 a 
I was glad to note from your letter of January 14 that a 
you welcome the threshold idea eat least to the extent that it a8 
permits us to go beyond an atmospheric treaty and to ban at se 
least certain underground tests, I am glad, too, that you have 4 
po objection to a threshold eet at the level of 4.75 since “3 
that is d 3 
Ce ae ee *: 
-S/AE:VBaker _ ————~~. The Secretary 
_ S/AE - Mr, Farley EUR - Mr. Kohler S/S - Mr. Borg 
REPRODUCTION FROM THIS 
CONFIDENTIAL SLE ete 
peoc 1082 2u82 
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that is the level we have now chosen for consideration on the basis 
of our technical studies. 

We, too, have been giving serious thought to the question of 
possible Soviet reactions to a threshold proposal. I believe, as 
you do, that they may well seek to extract maximm political advantage 
by charges that the West is seeking to put a costly inspection system 
in the Soviet Union for intelligence purposes and at the same time 
to continue a program of nuclear weapons development. Against this 
possibility, however, we have weighc! the clear advantages of a move 
which represents an advance over our earlier proposal for an atmos- 
pheric treaty, which gives evidence of our willingness to agree to 
a test cessation in all areas that can be adequately monitored, and 


which offers a constructive way to by-pass existing disagreements 


between US and Soviet scientists on criteria and detection capabilities. 


From the standpoint of world opinion, I think this new approach 
will point up more effectively than our earlier atmospheric proposal 
the idea that our purpose is not a limited treaty but a phased 
approach to a comprehensive treaty. I think if we emphasize the 
idea of progressively lowering the threshold through joint research 


we will 
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we will be able to make this goal and the road by which we propose 
to achieve it somewhat clearer than we were able to do last April. 
Moreover, on purely technical grounds I think we are in a better 
public position to press for a phased treaty than we have been in 
the past. Both the report of the technical working group and 
Khrushchev 's 

/teocedeuuta recent - admission before the Supreme Soviet that 
modern technical equipment cannot provide absolute certainty that 
all underground nuclear explosions can be detected should be — 


in this regard. § 


On the basis of such factors as these I have come to the con- : 

clusion that the Soviets would be unlikely to use the proposal as 5 

the pretext for a break, and even less likely that it would prove ; 

advantageous to thes if they should do so. The idea of the phased 

treaty, beg/ming on an even more limited basis, has already been C 
the 


advanced, and ‘ij ovidea that we could not agree to any += *%. cessation 
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of teste 2s which could not be effectively controlled has been «a 


at 


cardinal point of our public position from the outset. If a new a 
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proposal combined these elements with constructive new suggestions 
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for getting around present technical disagreements, I doubt the 
Soviets could 
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Soviets could readily turn thie new phased treaty proposal to their 
advantage, The effect of our earlier phased treaty proposal was 


in fact to put pressure upon the Soviets to move in a constructive 
direction. 
I have given earnest consideration to your suggestion that 
‘the proposal be accompanied by a moratcrium for a limited period 
of underground tests below the threshold. Despite certain public 
relations advantages, I believe we would have something to lose 
by such an uncontrolled moratorium in terms of maintaining the 
principle that international undertakings in the field of disarma- 
militarily 
ment must be adequately controlled, We might lose Atiicarm as 
well, of course, since the Soviets would be able to test below 
the threshold in confidence that signal strengths would not permit 
inspection whatever warnings we might obtain by intelligence means. 
You refer to the fact that we have already had an uncontrolled 
' moratorium for over « year, and that two or three more years would 
under our present proposals be required before a control system can 
become fully operative. It is just thie fact, hat we have already 
been perhaps overly generous in conceding « test moratorium without 


effective control, that makes me feel further extensions or 
relaxations 
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relaxations of our requlresents for 4 goratorium would serve to 
weaken the essential priaciple of controlled egreenents. 

You refer to the question of « Soviet resusption of atmospheric 
testing in response to any resusption of underground tests by the 
western powers. I am inclined to think that this is wnlikely, and 
that if the Soviets resused atmospheric tests they would, whatever 
their excuses, bear the odius for pollution of the atmosphere, in 
any case the threshold proposal would not carry with it any @onc unc e - 
ment of resumption cf underground tests, It would merely, in the 
spirit of the President's announcement of December 28, involve a 
statement in response to Soviet inquiries that, in accordance with 
the principle that we cangot agree to a cessation of tests in 
enviromments which cannot be controlled, the U.S. would be free 
to resume testing below the threshold when ite national security 
interests so dictated, I have discussed this matter with the 
President end find that he shares this view as to the way the 
matter should be handled, 

You mention that as a result of the agreed tecimical r@ort 
of last summer we probably would be prepared to include «4 ban 


on high 
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on high altitude tests. I think our position there should be con- 
sistent with what we say about the underground ban, end with the 
proposel of the President last April. At that time we suggested 

an agreed suspension of nuclear weapons tests up to the groatest 
height to which effective controls can under present circumstances 
be extended, This formula would leave for discussion, in connection 
with treaty Language on high altitude, the question of the extent 
of controls and corresponding obligations we would want to ite 
include in the initial phase. , 


I hope that we will be able to reach agreement on this course 


eu ubtesz04 


of action in the near future, since « new western initiative at +}. 
Geneva would, I think, be particularly useful at this time. I 3° 
should be glad to know your reaction to the threshold proposal So 


in light of the specifies Ambassador Wadsworth will be presenting “4 
to Sir Michael, 
With warmest personal regards, 


Most sincerely, 


Pouched wy DC/T 
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ryeey, January 25, 1960 
6:30 a. m. 


MiMOFaNDJUN CF CONVERSATION WITH TLS PRESIDENT 
tic wits ECYS— 





In a conversation with the President this morning, I discussed witn 
nim at some length proceaures wits respect to instructions for our nevotlating 
croup heajea by Mr, —aton, wno meet on Monday with representatives of 

ne Olver four nations involved in an effort to reach a common positicn before 

twe buarcn 15 conference with the Joviet Dioc countries in Geneva. I told him that 
I felt it would be a lon: ani difficult proces: to achieve agreement with the 
Defense Department on a detailed procram and tual, from the point of view of 
proceeting, it would be Dost if Mr. caton could isolate in the discussions wit 
our sllies points on whics ho or a representative of Defense who would be 

sittin; wits alm, felt tccre might be real objections on the part of Defense. | 
aisei that, of cours®, wen unresolve 2 specific points came up we, together 

wits Defense, would briny them to him for resolution, 


ie agreel wits thin procedure. ie likewise agresi tiat we shoul! 
try te work Out som? proposal which we could maxe to the hussians waich 
wctuli have a good public relations impact but that for the initial stases we 
sould confine ourselves to trying to reach ajreement on such matters as 
misht be quicel; implemented, and that no commitments should be maic in 
s0-calle! “pac«scage” form of specific steps leadin; from the first initial stages 
io t.e final iicartmament. 
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January 25, 1900 
8:30 a. oi. 


SECRET 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 


The President this: moraling approved the draft of a dliscarmamect 
objectives paper. Although we discussed at some length the queftion 
of ac international police force, it was flnally agreed that It would be 
best not to try to epell oul any detalls and to leave the language as it 
ftood, subject, of course, to revision in consultation with the Five- 
bower digarman.ect group. I likewise told him | would send to General 
Goodpaster our own communication to the Department of Defense 
cont&lnlng tome of our ideas, as well az the British specific dis- 
armament proposals which nad been made at the meeting held by 
myself with the ambassadors of the other four nations on Monday, 


Jacuary 16. 


Christlas A. Herter 


S:CAHerter:me 
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January 235, 1960 
8: a.m. 


SECRET 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 


In a conversation with the Presidertthlz morning, he approved 


the draft of the letter to Selwyn Lioyd on the Nuclear Tert negotiations 
with the inclusioa of the featence which stated that he had bees 


consulted aod approved of the policy outlised. 
*: | 


@hristlan A. Herter " 
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Thank you for your letter of January 23 about the 
Nuclear Tests Conference. Sir Michsel Wright has now sent se the 
gist of your instructions to Ambassador Wadsworth. 

I feel bound to tell you that we seem to differ 
considerably in our assessment of the situation. 

To begin with, we believe that any proposal to the 
Russians which would pertit the holding of tests below a given 
threshold would be tctally unacceptable to them. If we insisted 
on this solution we thins it might lead them to break off the 
negotiations. You take a different view. It has of course 
been a cardinal point of our public position from the outset 
that we could not agree to any cessation of tests which could 
not be effectively controlled, But Tsarapkin has repeatedly 
told us in Geneva that the Russians ere not interested ina 
negotiation which will not bring about the end of all tests. 
Khrushchev too has emphasized this repeatedly and I believe he 
means it. 


Now, as 1 understand it, the guidance which you have 
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sent to Acbassador Vadsworth on what he should say about tests 
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below the threshold and at highaltitude doee not go beyond what 
you say in your letter to me. On past form I think it @11 too 
likely that the Russians will concentrate their attack on these 
“apparent gaps in your proposals. I confess that we are not at all 
clear here ®out what precisely you have in pind on high altitude 
tests and tests in deep space. i am sure you will be asked at 
a very early stage whether you intend to start testing above a 
certain height, or whether you accept the report of the first 
technical working group, end its implications for the Treaty. 


: On tests below the threshold you appear to rest on a statement on 


the lines of that which the President made on December 28 last. 
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» @@ sure that this will be twisted by the Russians to izply that 
you have never paid more than lip service to the goal of the 
cessation of all tests. In short, I greatly fear that by 
concentrating on what you do not say and ignoring the specific 


wee 


proposals you put forward, the Russians will cake great propaganda 


a i” “ ~ —- ** “ . ys ~ . 
capital of the new move yvcu surcest mether or not they decide 
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to break off negotiations altogether. They will be the better 


able to do this since your new proposals do not earry wi 
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the alternative attached to the President's proposals of last 
April that we would still be willing to try to negotiate a 
comprehensive Treaty to cover all tests, 

You*say further that if the West should quite 


legitimately resume underground tests below the nominated 


7 


threshold, and if the Russians were then to follow with atmospheric 


tests, as in ay view they almost certainly would, you consider 


ee | 
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the odiums would attach only to the Russians. I wish I could agree. 
However unpleasant the fact it would, I an sure, be generally 

held that the West had given the Pussians the pretext for resuming 
and 1 az convinced that world opinion at large, which gets 


quickly agitated about fallout, would place the blame on the West 


However clear it was that the Russians were causing the fallout, 
it would nevertheless be generally represented and believed that 


it was Western action that had brought this about. 

You may be under the impression that my suggestion of 
a temporary moratorium on tests below the threshold represents 
a retreat from our insistence that any cessation of tests should 
be effectively controlled. This is not the case. What I had 
in mind was mot a cessation of tests below the threshold but nly 
& suspension of specified duration. We would ain during that 
period, 4s you suggest, at @ programme of joint research with the 
Russians to lower the threshold. My suggestion does not imply 


an indefinite suspension of tests below whatever lower threshold 
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COSPIDENTIAL 
we might in the seantime have achieved. This I think would 
preserve the principle. I also had it in mind that in proposing 
a moratorium we should asx the Russians to accept some degree of 
inspection of events below the threshold. I do not think the 
Russians could reject this out of hand. Even partial control 
on this kind of basis would improve our position. 

In commenting on my suggestion thatere should 
incorporate a moratorium you say you think that we have perhaps 
been overly generous alreacy. I do not think we need reproach 

the noratorius 
ourselves with excessive generosity over/that has existed so far. 
After all, we accepted & time lag of this kind in good faith 
and with our eyes open when we took the decision to enter into 
negotiations in October 1958, And if we assume, as all the 
snathetions suggest, that the Russians have helé no further tests 
since November 1958, I do not think our generosity has cost us such. 

As you know, we believe that this negotiation over 
muclear tests will vitally affect the future course of events 
in the whole field of disarmament measures. If we fail to get 


agreement with the Russians in the Nuclear Tests Conference I think 


the prospects of reaching any form of agreement with then in the 
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Ten Power Disarmament Committee are negligible. 
There is a further point. We are as worried as you 

over the possibility of the speead of nuclear weapons to other 

countries. A number of countries are certainly contemplating 
- nuclear weapons programme, and I am sure the only hope of 
restraining them is an agreement, to which they themselves could 
subscribe, which will persuade them that no one beyond the present 
nuclear powers in which I would now include France is going to be 
able to develop weapons. Development entails testing and therefore 


agreement on the controlled cessation of tests seems to us the 
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quickest and most effective way of discouraging any other povers 


from starting on this vast enterprise. 
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Please deliver following to Selwyn Lloyd from the Secretary. Advise 
date time delivery. . 

VOTE Fevruary 2, 1900 
Dear Selwyn: 

I+. was good of you to ive me your essessnent of the situation in 
the nuclear tests conference and your reaction to the threshold proposal 
that Jerry Wadsworth has been discussing with Sir Michael Wright. 

I an sorry tint ow views are still at variance on one or two 
important aspects of the pronosal. I a= hopeful, nevertheless, that ve ' 
will be able to develop an agreed basis for proceeding in the near future. 

I dare fully, of course, your assessment of the significance of a 
test cessation for restraininz the spread of nuclear weapons and of the 

Soviets 
importance of roettine theyingckexxto actually accept the international 
controls to wiich tuey are now largely comiutted before wrld opinion, 

On the matter of hirh altitude tests, our own position doos not at 
present go beyond the general prirciple I mentioned in my letter of 
January 23. In essence it is simply that our oblirations in the initial 


phase should be corrcncourate with the controls we agree to install. I 


think 
-_ mnpeene mans S/S - John A, Calhoun 
S/AE:VBaker sree on wonsnced FRM a 
S/AB . Mr. Farley EUR « Mr. Kohler xWAx- 
The President (in draft) PEPRODUCTION FROM THIS 
The Secretary (in draft) COPY 1S PROHIBITED 
CONFIDENTIAL UNLESS “UNCLASSIFIED”. 
aes 0 
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think if we accoptes any cormmiticnts bevcend tids it”: old serve toe undercut 
the principle upon wiich tue ture:iold orcpesal is based ond which it is ow 
to a heivht of not more tian 100,000 kilometers if installation of adequate 
up to rreater peicehts if installation 
e wntrol: is arreed. The problom is partly the practical one of 
vr. © cC + ‘“~ * 


veivhing the costs and technolorical problems of control against technologie 


cal capabilities for outer spcce testing uring tue first phase of the treaty, 





The oblications we car agree upon for uncergrownd testing also wave a bearing, 
since it would be hard to justify tie costs of, for example, a solar 

’ a , 
satellite systen tc prevent terts at very creat distances in mace during 


a phage of the treaty in wuich underground tests vere rot prohibited by ‘ 
the treaty. Accor ‘ay, we vad thourht 2% wold be best from the tactical 


standpoint to continue our cfiforts to resolve tie curreut ceadlock on the 
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environment 
underground soticonest before coin: ancad to treaty lenuage on outer space, 
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i nave ~iven furtuer orrious tioucht to the quection of the accept 
Soviets, 
ability of the thresnold proposal to the Rusciuxs, anid tiie course of action 
other 
d pursue if it is rejected. I continue to belicve that the sxtax 


uso 


side could not with acvantace tise so i. eciate and crastic a step as to 

break off the negoti-tions and resue atcospheric tevtins, particularly in 

the absence of any specific announcowent of our inte. tion to re.une testing 
. r Le 


I doubt they could prefit froa tids kind of response to a carefully considered 





western proposal for cir 
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wiventin; tecinical dicsaroements, convclidating the 
broadest 
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broadest possible eristinr area 





nt, and 


working constructively tovard 


extending that area of arr sit. Qn tho other hand I do arree that in the lirh. 
of past rositions of ¢) Soviet Union asainst the . ling of any teats this 
proposal is not litelr to find renir accentanee, The issue, however, secms to ne 
to be one of princi-l*, sancly tht we should not arreo to any arns control 
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measure to wh 
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stand:isle fron the standrotint c 


equally essential fron the standr 
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agreements in the fiel 
nerotintion and the ten-po: 
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principle would 
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I consider 4t an essential nevot! 
both the princinle involved ani t 
tion must be found before oa 


our purpose in entering into the 


mine whether a sound technical br 


Soviets 


sive treaty. The xxxsooee Pare | 


the teehnical discussions ani in 


motivated positions tate n br the! 
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stare 4s n nronrcan) we roses n 


issues, and which confronts the 5S 
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‘er disarmanent nervotiation. 


2 ten-pover tals under poor auspices, 


It is a principle under 


hich I consider to be 


one Ww 
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oint of this arreenent and of broader future 
I recormize the connection between this 
But to compromise such a 
Thus, while I 
any immediate accertabllity of the proposal, 
ating move to narrow down and bring to a focus 
he aren of technical problems for which a resolue- 


treaty. As you know, 


technical talks in “November was to seck to deter 
could be foun! for procerding to a comprehen-e 
n far from kx 


helnful in their resnonse, both in 


their more recent reiteration of the politically 
link wnat is needel at thi 
clearly as possible these inescapable 
viets with the consequences of their failure to 


agree 
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arpree to reasonable eritcrin or to fner in a realistic way the technical problans 
that rust be resolved. In this nerotiati contest I mntine to feol that a 
moratorium nroposal roinr bevon! the linits of effective control might serve to 
reduce the clarity of the iscucs involv-d, to relax somehat the pressures ve need 
: - 
to exert uno" S- “4 + _ gfe tas 3 9 } . 4 imrortantl:, —e =¢ ira, to re lace the "s 
clarity an’ force of the rrincinie that acreement rust be commensurate vith = & 
— 
. ~ 
effective controls. » > 
on 
.** ‘ ‘ . —4 - 
I recomize fully timt the position you nropose dravs a clear ani important io. 
0 ~ 
listincticn bet een temporary untertaxings in fields not yet subject to effective n= 
0 > 
controls, ani a cessation of inlefinite curation in areas on which adequate cone me ry 
Cy 
trols can no’ be acrer i. This, hovever, 13 a somevhat ciffercnt distinction fron eo 
5 
. . . . , , o~< ° 
that involved tn the rrinctnrle of arreement to cense tests only in arcas vhere 34 
' . : 
oh 
affective controls enn be rrovided, It is the latter nrincinle that is tho basis a = 
~~ 
on . . ‘ ‘ . ad 
of U.S. policy. In addition to the soundness of this principle, it is one which iv o 
ce- 
cannot be comronised if Jenate consent to ratification is to be achieved, 4 
The difference between us here appears, I repret to say, to be an inportant 
one. I think it is particularly unfortunate not only that unauthorized leaks to 
the presapumikekxd during the past few weeks, which have obviously cone from 
American sources, have occurred nrior to our renching agreement between us, but 
also that they have teniei to roint up the asnectsa of the pronosal which will be 
least attractive from a public and nerotiating standpoint. I hope, nevertheless, 
that wea will be able to arree on a course of action in the near future, Since 
your 
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Memorandum of Conversation 
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S- 74 ~ arin i. - ‘ 
M2/6/60 RD - DATE February 3, 1960 
SUBJECT Geneva Nuclear Test Regotiations. 


PARTICIPANTS: Sir Harold Caccla, British Aabassadcr 


The Secretary of State 

Mr. Wiggin, First Secretary, British Esbassy 
Mr. Merchant, 
Mr. Farley, °/At 


Umier Secretary of State for Political Affairs. 





copies to, 5/5 e/xE - l, (1 cc) Amemhassy London 
4 EUR US Del, Geneva - Ambassador “adsworth 
Cc 10 
s/P? IIR 
i “ 
Thal _/ 
The Secre gave the Pritich Anbessador a copy of his letter delivered 
earlier 


ay i Lomion to Selwyn Liayd, regarding future proposals in 
the Geneva mclear test negotiations. After reading throuch the letter Sir 
flarold commented that he uxlerstood the United States was cager to put forward 
shold proposal a5 soor 45 possible but did not plan to do so until efter 
discussions with David Orasby-CGore early in the following week. The Secre 
confirmed this and sald that we thoucht tt most inportam to have-e-tiear-asfeed 
urnierstaniing as to how we would harsile the proposal ani the questions which 
would be raised by the Soviets. 





Sir Rarold said that, speaking personally, he thoucht that porhaps « 
distinction might be mace between the types of testing which could be detected 
and controlled, and tho types which could not st the present tine. wadsworth 
and Sir Michael bright night propose that tests in the forsr category be 
covertd by a cessation agreenmnt to be negotiated promptly by thea with Tsarapkin; 
tests in the unietectable category raised a political problem which was beyord 
their caupetence ard which would have to be referred to the hichest level, 
presumably at the forthcoming Curuit msmeting. The Secre said that there 
appeared to be no problen regarding the tosts ch tou cetocted and identi- 
fied. We were, of course, ready to enter into « safeguarded arreenont now ending 
such tests. We were also determined to pursue the test suspension further as 

| rapidly es the technical uncertainties could be resolwed. He referred to the 
work now urder way, to tho extent of seven cillion dollars, to resolve tho 





technical problen of unlergroun! test detection. We wore prepared to join in 


a coordinated research program in sreas umiler any threshold. Mr. Merchant 
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@ecrved that Sir [Tarcid's suzestion cicnt sppecr to derosate frou the 
authority cf var nmecotiators, whose instructions could be as broad as their 
governments chose. More importantly, we ciculd not appear to campromice tle 
principle of entering into cisarmaeent acreemerts only when they could be 
adequately controlled, as wult be dome in implying a possible political 
resolution of what was essentially « coutrol probdles. 


-Z- 


It was erreed thet tim Secretary would met with the British Acbassador 
ami Mr. Orasby<Jore on Howlay, February ©, to discuss the scatter further. 
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MEMORANDUM OF TELEPHONE CONVERSATION WITH 
MR: McCONE 


Mr. McCone telephoned to say he had about 45 minutes with the 
President this morning, and that their talk had run along the lines 
of the Secretary's talk with the President yesterday. Mr. McCone 
said the President expressed considerable concern over the British 
opposition, and vol: usteered his recognition that if this British 
opposition ever got on the Hill we would have troubles on the bilaterals. 
The Secretary : said Mr. Merchant had alreadr run into difficulties on this 
yesterday. Mr. McCone sald it was the Republicans who were causing 
the diffic: ues, apparel Hickenlooper and Hosmer, who were probing 
this so-called "undue extemsion of Presidential authority". 


: aid be is going to talk very frankly to Caccia this 
afternoon. Mec sald he ment! oned the Ormsby-Gore threat to the 
Presicen, and ecretary said we had sent information on this to 
Goodpaster to pass along to the President. McCone sald Goodpaster 
did report to the President and that the Pr ortcent had asked Goodpaster 
to call the Secretary to be sure we fully understodd the Implications of 
this from the standpoint of the bilaterals. The Secretary sald he ls going 
to have to see 0 — -Gore when he arrives on Monday, and that it is 

a question of ho r to go with him and still try to keep the confidence 

Mc 


of the person who tol é us. Cone said he thinks the Secretary will just 


have to peng him out by telling him this Is what we are going to do and 
asking him what they are gol ng tr, do in light of SAGAR. McCone 
said the President ls right along with us all the way. 


McCone said on the Emylasov matter, the President seemed to think 
it was worth explo ring. tcCcone said he was now talking with Dr. AMM Rabi 
and John Hall, and that Mr. Hall wilt be meeting a little later with Mr. 
Bohlen. MCCone sald they will then phone Emylanov and,lf that le 


477 


productive, Hall will go over thereand, lif that Ils productive, McCone 


McCone said he and the President had an interesting talk on the 
idea McCone had talked to the Secretary about, l.e., taking a plant 
and matching it with another plant on the cut off, with a second phase 


of an open esky search for another plant. MCCone sald he would like 
to see us staff this outa little with Eaton and others. The Secretary 


said 


Hol 
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said Eaton has to be given guidance on our line of approach; what, 

at the present time, Eaton Is still doing is trying to talk about matters 
of substance rather than technique on the major issues to see where 

we are at but, at the same time, it ls a question of how this particular 
thing is approached. McCone sald he thinks this might be something 
that could be done. The Secretary sald it was a question in his mind 
whether khis is leading to a complete tutoff, with this being a method 

of doing it bit by bit, and this being a part of the method of ascertaining 
whether there are any more plants or not--a part of the Inspection, so 
to speak. McCone said this might lead to a complete cutoff and reveal 
all the plants, and the open skies would lead to a lot of other things, 
including the missle problem. The Secretary said this is where we 

run into problems in that they will say we want to find the launching 
pads instead of the plants. MCCone said he would tell them that of 
course we want to find the pads if we are going to discuss disarmament. 
The Secr-*ary sald that, of course, this is the crucial thing we are driving 
at, but that this is the great military advantage the Soviets have and 

it is a question of what they may ask as a quid pro quo for thelr giving 

up this military advantage. McCone sald they offerred complete disarmament 
without any quid pro quo. The Secretary said he thinks all the way through 
we are up against the tame fundamental difficulty, |.e. adequate 

inspection. The Secretary said there he thought the question of inspection 
ought to be considered case by case on what we are trying to handle. 

McCone said his theory is that our posture will be better on the 15th 

of March if we offer something significant and tangible; but not complete, 
rather than just offering to study something, and that is why he suggests 

this course. McCone said all we may get is one padlocked plant here and 

one there but it will make headlines three inches high. The Secretary 

said we want to give gery careful study to actually laying it on the line and 
asking them to do the Same in having so much fissionable material neutralized 
which is something we can afford better than they can. McCone said he had 

a few brief note on this, which he could personally show the Secretary. 
Agreed McCone would meet the Secretary at 1:50 today and ride over to 

lunch with his. 
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tT. Wltirate Arms Limitation Goal 





The objective in disarmament negotiations is to contribute, by balanced, 


phased, and safeguarded arms control agreements, to the achievement of «a 
secure and politically corcered world in which: — 

1. There shall be universally recognised rules of international law, 
rich, if followed, will prevent al] mations from initistingamed conflict 
with other nations, backed by adequate Jurisdiction in a world court and 
by effective means of enforcement. 


2. Throwgh safeguarded international agreerents, national military 


establishments shall have been reduced to the point where no single nation 

or group of nations can effectively oppose enforcement of international law. 
3}. Am international control organisation adequate to verify compliance 

with agreed measures of disarmament is established and operating effectively. 
Le An open world, including the institution of aerial and ground inspec- 

tion adequate to detect any build-up for surprise attack, large or sxall, 


has been achieved. 


II. The Following Areas to Be Negotiated at This Time by the Ten Nations 








5 


1. A joint stedy of the composition, control, financing, etc., of an 
International PDisarranent Control Organisation, and recommendations with 


respect thereto. 
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2. Agreevent to establish the International Disarmament Control 
Crganization in the light of recomendations of the joint study group. 

3. A joint stady of present force levels of the various powers, 
including criteria for defining force level ceilings and the mamer of 
verification thereof; an¢ recommendations with respect thereto. 

L. Agreement to establish an initial force level ceiling, in the 
light of the recacrendations of the joint study group and upon establish- 
ment of effective verification procecures. 

S. A joint study of the present levels of conventional equipment and 
armaments pertaining to land, sea and air forces, including criteria for 
¢efining the same and the mammer of verification thereof; and recamenda- 
tions with respect thereto. 

6. Agreement to place in stcrage depots, within their ow territories 
and under the cupervision ci the Control Organization, specific quantities 


of designated types of conventional armamemts, in the light of the recom 


mendations of the joint study group amd upon the establishment of effective 


wot ze 


verification procedures. 
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7. A joint study of an appropriate inspection sone or tones in which 


there would be established one or more of the following in order to give 
participating States greater protection against surprise attack, including 
the exchange of information co erning military forces (subject to effective 
verification procedures, including serial inspection, ground observers at 


agreed points, and mobile ground teats — all with specifically defined 
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rights ani authority); overlapping radar; reporting of flights for ali 
aircraft; and establishvent of appropriate cawunications facilities 


and arrange rents. 


&. Agreement to establish within the agreed tone or tones appropriate 


peasures to give pirticipating States greater protection against surprise 
atteck, in the light of the recommendations of the joint study group. 

9. A Soint study of masures to be taken to assure that no nation 
shall place in orbit or station in outer space weapons of mass destruction — 
including prior notification of launching and launch site inspection. 

10. Joint studies of means for perserving world peace as naticnal arma- 
ments diminish, through the further development, or creation, of international 
organizations; and recormendations with respect thereto. 

ll. Agreement to aid in the development of the means for preserving 
world peace through the further developrent, or creation, of international 


organizations, in the light of the recomendations of the joint study group. 


(Additional items may be added under this caterory.) 


ITI. Future Action which the Ten Nations Agree Must be Taken to Attain the 
Uitisate ims Li=tation Goa wet Ie We ential afte te 


aA 
Completion C @ Var.ous /easures anc otuc 











(The United States will present at an early date items for inclusion 
in this catercry.) 
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U.S, POLICY OW ARMS CONTROL . 
> * 
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A. General Philosophy Underlyins Arms Control Policy. nal 








1. Arms control is eesentially a matter of national security 
in the broadest sense and, as such, it is susceptible to resolution 
only at the hishest levels of government. Most certainly, any 
decisions with respect to arms control can be made only after care- 
ful consideration of international relationships, national security 
and the effect on our broad national strate~sy. However, our mili- 
tary stratecy and our force structure must inevitably be affected 
by any steps towards arms control. Therefore, arms control should 
have a siscnificant role in our military planning, and nesotiations 
attendant thereto should be made from an over-all security, 


and not political, point of view. 


2. The United States should continue to conduct nerotiations 
with the USSR, on any issue and turough any appropriate channel, 
whenever it appears that over-all U.S, interests will be served 
by such negotiations, Nesotiations with the USSR should be desicned 
to help maintain Free World initiative and cohesion, to probe the 
intentions and expose the meaning of Soviet policies, and to 
resolve specific differences on terms advantageous to the United 
States. <All such negotiations should also be directed ultimately, 
toward the peaceful resolution of the basic Communist threat; but 
the United States should recocnize that there is little prospect 
that the process of nesotiation will elimi: te ‘ris threat 
durincz the foreseeable future, and also the ful agreements 
on specific issues may be possible even in the absence of a 
general settlement. The United States and its major allies 
should be prepared to sponsor mutual concessions between the Free 


World and the Sino-Soviet Bloc which will afford net 
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advantazses to the United States and which will leave unimpaire 
the over-all security position of the Free World. The United 
States should not, however, make concessions in advance of 
Similar action by the Soviets in the hope of inspirinz Soviet 
concessions. Asreement actually reached with the USSR should be 
dependent upon a balance of advantages and not upon implied 

zood will or trust in written a@creements. Agreements affectin:; 
strencth and deployment of military forces should include 


provisions for effective safecuards azainst violations and evasions. 


3. It is the policy of the United States to place main, but not 
sole, reliance on nuclear weapons and the capability to deliver 


such weapons, 


4, A central aim of U.S. policy must be to deter the Communists 
rom use of their military power, remaining prepared to ficht and 
prevail in ceneral war, should one be forced upon the United States. 
This stress on deterrence is dictated by the disastrous character 
of seneral nuclear war, a Ganver of local conflicts Aacveloping into 
general war, and the serious effect of further Commuwiist aggression. 
Hence the Cormsunist rulers must be convinced that ac-ression will 


not serve their interests; that it will not pay. 


5. In carryins out the central aim of deterrin: czeneral war, 
the United States must develop and maintain as part of its military 
forces its effective nuclear retaliatory power, and must keep that 
power secure from neutralisation or from a Soviet knock-out blow, 
even by surprise. The United States must e@lso develop and maintain 
adequate military and non-military provrams for continental defense. 
So long as the Soviet leaders are uncertain of their ability to 
neutralize the U.S. nuclear retaliatory power, there is little 


reason to expect them deliberately to initiate ceneral war or 
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actions which they believe would carry appreciable risk of zeneral 


war, anc tuereby endancer the re;ime and the security of the USSR, 


>. Military plannine of U.S, forces to opnose local a~-ression 
will be bas on @ flexibie and selective capability, includinc 
muciear capability for use in cases authorized by the President. 
Within the total U.S. military forces there must be included 
ready fortes which, in con‘unction with indfirenous forces and 
with such nel 6 may realiscicaily be expected from allied forces, 
ire lequete (a) to present a deterrent to any resort to local 
necression, and (b) to defeat such av-ression, or to hold it 
pending the application of su additional U.S. and allied power 


ouch ready forces must 


be hichly mobile and suitably deployed, recocnizing that some 
de or of maldeployment from the viewpoint of ceneral war must be 
accepted, when ¢ use of U.S, forces is required to oppos« ] 
assression, force should be tly and resolutely applied in a 
Gesree necessary to defeat su local ression. Force should be 
epplied in a manner and on a scale best calculated to prevent 
hostilities broadeninz into ceneral war, 
B. Basic Objective of Arms Control Policy 

The broad ult imate oa] of U.S. policy of arms control is 
to achieve world peace u r enforceable law, 
C. Specific Principles of Arms Controls Policy 
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lo. We should maxe clear to the world that armaments result from 
international political tensions and that the only lasting method 
of reducing armaments is to reduce the causes of political tension. 
The resolution of major international issues must therefore 


precede substantive reduction of the U.S. Military Posture. 


17. Comprehensive propos2is callins for arms control in phased 
staves, with an oblistation to move from one stage to another, 
should be avoided, Instead, the United States should establish 


a broad ultimate coal for arms control, namely, world peace under 


- 

enforceable law, and should propose for immediate nezotiations " . 
pe 

only modest steps toward that coal, in order to test the intentions $8 

of the Soviet Unton and actutlly to accomplish at least some BS 

procress., Concentration on a few points 1°'1) brins all the om 

prestice anc power of the United States behind a few relatively ‘ 3 8 

/ > 

simple measures, confine negotiations to manageable limitation, a = 
ad 

permit acreement on one or more points in isolation, and facilitate , g 

understanding by even unsopiisticated peoples, Se 

o° 

16. Until the Soviet Union has unmistalcably demonstrated sin- 3 

cerity by deeds as well as words, elementary prudence dictates that + 
we strengthen our cuard aveinst the Sino-Soviet military threat * 


rather than relax it. Any deterioration of the United States or 
Western ~ilitary posture relative to the Sino-Soviet posture during 
the extended process of nevotiations which lie ahead should be 


avoided since this would lower any real incentives which may exist 





for the Soviet Union to accept meanin ful arms reductions and 


controls with proper safeguards, 


19. A secure nuclear deterrent to seneral war must be maintained 
as a first priority matter. The U.S. stratecy is desin-ned to 


achieve the basic objective of deterring or being preps 
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successfully to ware seneral or limited war, The United States 

must always be able to back up its Allies with forces to « decree 
which will make our willinmess to ficht credible both te our Allies 
anc to our enemies, recocnizine that the United States will use 


nuciear weapons when requirec to meet the mation's war objectives. 
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Mr. William Foster ; an 
Dr. James Killian 
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Gd tse ity A.E.C. Joint Disarmament st , 
Secretary Gates Mr. McCone Hr. Coolidce : 
s/s S/#E 2 & L 
e - 2 USDEI. Geneva (Ambassador Wadsworth) jx 4) 
Cc Ic ae 
SP ATES FFI CE - 2 CCFIES Ot pee. 





The Secretary said that severai important develo,ments had taken place since 
the group had mae. last on November 3, 1959 in connection with both the nuclear 
test talks and our general preparations for further disarmancnt negotiations in 
1960. He introduced Mr. Fredrick Eaton whose appointment as U.S. representative 
to the ten-nation disarmament comuittee would be announced by the White House on 

ursday. He asked Mr. Farley first to report on the most recent developzenta 
the nuclear test talks. 











* Mr. Farley said that since the group last met the most important develop- 
iment had teen soviet acceptance of the technical discussions on underground test 
idetection for which we had been pressing since lest January. Acreenent was 
‘finally reached after considerable negotiation on terms of reference for the tech- 
nical talks and the meeting began on November 25 in Geneva. So far no important 
developments had taken place in these talks, which have consisted to date mainly 
of a presentation and defense of the new seismic data by the U.S. representative, 
Dr. Fisk. The Soviets have hinted that they also possess new data. At the end 
jof these talks we will have the problem of determining how the conclusions reached 
‘will affect our future course of action. Our prior decision was we had no alter- | 
native but to press for a phased treaty in view of Soviet refusal to consider the 
implications of the new data. As a result of Soviet willingness to undertake . 
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)these talks we have reaffirmed our objective of reaching a comprehensive agree- 
‘ment provided that the risks involved are acceptable. Consequently it will net 
ce known until the returns are in from Geneva whether we will have to revert to 
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a phased proposal cr can preseed to a full test ban. In response to a question 
ty Mr. = about our position on high altituce testing. Mr. Farley described 
the capa Miso and Linktations of the syaten yerked out Sy Sho, tocmmienl grew 
which met in Geneva earlier in the year. Our final position on inclusion a 

| high-altitude ban in the treaty will also have to await the cutcome of the pres- 
ent technical talks. If we have to go back to a phasec approach omittirg under- 
ground tests fros the initial ban it may be decided that it is illogical to 

| accept the uncertainties in our capabilities with respect to outer spece tests 
while we are willing to accept thes with respect to underground tests. If we 
determine that the risks involved in proscribing underground tests are acceptable 
we would probably reach the sazwe conclusions with respect to high altitude test- 











Mr. Coolidge asked whether if peaceful use of outer space were to be a major ee 
U.S. objective in the new cisarzanent talks this would have arc inpact on our | 
ability to police outer space tests. Mr. Farley eaid that if = system were 
| 








agreed won to monitor all objects leavin= te earth's atmosphere and to pernit 
pre-inspection cf these objects we would not have to sot up a separate outer 
Space detection system. 


Mr. Coolidge said that be tought any proposal he made with recpect to > 
peaceful use of outer space should initially te limited to orbiting wehicles and eal 
not include missiles. In these circuustances no contribution could be msde to 
the policirg of an outer space test ban. 





! Secretary Herter reported that in the NSC ciscussion this morning dr. 
“istiaxowsry recalied the conclusions that had been reached in 4 study two years 
ago that a ban on missiles testing would be contrary to U.S. interests at the tine. 
He felt that enough had happened in the interwening time to warrant a restudy of 
this probles. Dr. Rillian agreed that such a restudy was needed. With respect 

to orbiting vehicles he folt that there was little practical military use for 

euch objecte in the foreseeable future. The key problea was naissiles. 








° Reverting to the weapons test negotiation Secretary Hertor said that his 
feeling about the strength of public opinion on this issue had been re-enforced 
by a discussion with Amb. Phleger who was our representative in the Antarctica 
treaty negotiations which concluded today. Amb. Phleger had said that it would Ge 
not have been possible to conclude the treaty unless we had agreod on a ban on 
nuclear weapons and nuclear testing in the area. The Latin Americans, the New 
j2ealanders, Australians and others had strong feelings on this question and felt . 
that domestic public opinion regarded this as tho most important issue today. 7.0 
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At Secretary Herter's request Mr. McCone reported on his conversations with 
Emelyanov on his recent trip to the Soviet Union and sutsequently during 
Enslyanov's trip here. Emelyarov apparently took quite seriously Mr. McCone's 
jetatemant that the U.S. could not accept a weapons test ban treaty wiless the 
USSR egreed to technical talks and Mr. McCone estimated that this may have had 
sansthbing to do with tho reversal of the Scviet position on this question. 
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Emelyanov had discoursed at lenzth on the dcerelopments in the U5S5R since Stalin's 
death. He took the position thst there hac been great changes in Sovict objec- 
tives and methods since that time ani that Khrushchev was strongly motivated by 
basic premises: that the victory of Comuniem would came about by popo- 

choice and not by force, that war is to bo avoided at ell costs, and the need 
ifor the fastest pessible ecamomic development of tho USSR. Emolyanov believed 
that Shrushchev was sincers arci genuine in his desire to reach agreements with 
the U.S. such as in tha nuclear testing field, although he vas still having 
difficulty with the remainder of the old apparatus inherited from Stalin, among 
whom he named Tsarapxin and Sobolev. Mr. McCom told Zmelysnov that we would 
have to have assurances fras our scientists on the adequacy cf control and that 
‘we would agree to ban tests only in those areas in which control was adequate. 
je will agree to end any teste that are vithin range of detection, whether this 
‘includes the whole ranre of testing or only down to a specified level. The main 
objectives are controls corresponding to the measures to be taken, relief of 
public concern cver radiation hazards, and to uake a start which can be built 
upon for further disermancnt. Es>clyanov said that he agreed in goneral with 
lenis approach and that he would take it up with his covermaont. Exelyanov also 
stated that after talxing with Drs. Teller and Weinberg about Project Plowshare 
he was less euspicious than he had teen about our intentions in pressing the 
idea of peacef.i. woes explosions. Emelycanov had also stated that sane people in 
the USSR had favored agresing to a ban on atsospheric tests on the grounds that 
the U.S. would not go along. On the genersl subject of disarmazent Emelyancv 
jhad agreed completely that control and disarmzament had to go together and that 
\neither could be contemplated without the other. After disarmanent was cosplete 
the Soviet Union was propared to allow anyone to vo any place in the USSR. This 
might be easier for the USSR then for the U.5. to accept, since they did not 
have commercial secrets to protect. He hed said also thet the USSR had conducted 
no underground tests and that they did not intend to. Khrushchev hed decided 











not to develop tactical nuclear weapons even though the Soviet military was Le. 
\Opposed to this position. Mr. McCone said that he was convinced that in the cag 
|final analysis the Soviet Union would accept the phased approach if we pressed it. : 

At the Secretary's request Mr. Farley explained our position with regard to io 
continuation of the voluntary sussersion. The conwening of the technical meeting e 
made it less likely that we would reach a crucial point in the negotiations by [Sey 
the end of the year. The way has been paved, by a statement aade by Amb. Lodce . 
lon Noveaber 19 at the OCeneral Assembly, for a further continustion of the nmora- _ 


‘torium on a short-tern tasis. Lodge had emphasized that controlled suepension 
was our cbjective and that ve did not intend to fall into the trap of an indefi- 
nite uncontrolled moratorium which would reduce our bargainirg pover vis-a-vis _- 
the Soviet Union. Secretary Herter stated that he did not believe it would be 
|ceceseary to show our hand on this question or to make any final decisions witil ' os 
the very last minute. Mr. McCom agreed and said that he supported the position _—~ 
expressed ty the Secretary at a recent press conference that the moratorium 
should be continued on a week-to-week basis. 
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Secretary Herter then askod Mr. Coolidge to present to the group the reviow 
of nis thinking that he had cutlined in the morning to the NSC. 
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Mr. Coolidge recalled that at the previous meeting he had stoted his con- 
viction that the U.5. should cffer a long-range disarnanert goal and should put 
forward also specific immediate steps which would provice a test of Soviet in- 
tentione and preuont the fewest possible of the cawlications involved in "package* 
epproaches. He distributed the following statement as an expression of the long- 
term goal: 








"The present policy of the United States on arus control 
matters shceuld te to favor verifiable arms contrsl measures which 
tend toward establishing world peace under lav; narely, a world in 
which: 


1. Rules of international law prohibiting earned 
conflict between mations shall be in effect, backed by ade- 
quate jurisdiction in a world court and by an adequate inter- 
mational peace force. 


2. “ationsl military establistments shall have teen re- 
@uced to the point where no single mation or group of nations 
can effectively oppose the international peace force, and no wea-_ 
pons of aise destruction shall be in the control of any nation." 


Secretary Herter reported that the President was generally favorable to this 
type of a statezent. 





Mr. Coolidrce continued ty outlining the ismediato steps which we night pro- 
pose which he characterized as constituting "23" measures. The half measure 
|consisted of pursuing the present Geneva necotiations to a successful conclusion. 
The others would be, first, to propose « system to insure that all vehicles enter- 
ing orbit were used for peaceful purposes only. The second would be the Yorstad = 
plan, involwing the establishaent of an inspection sone with joint sir and ground = 





inspection teams and crerlapping racar in an ares covering Holland, Belgiwm, — 


‘Derfark, Geruany, Czechoslovakia ani Poland. This would bw combined with a : 
‘freeze on non-indigenous forces at their present levels. When the system was in- _— 
‘etalled and working we would propose a thinning out of troops in the area. This Pe 
proposal would be presented as a cisermament plan which would give us working 
experience in inspection techniques. This proposal would aloo take advantage of ray 
our probable need to withdraw two or three divisions fron Europe due to our tal- b ans 
ance of pnyments difficulties. He recognized, on the other hand, that this pro- 
posal would create great difficulties with deGaulle and Adenauer. - Foster 

the European zone idea anc stated that he hac informally sounded out 
Jules Moch on the Korstad plan. Moch had told hin that he persomally favored 
thie approach although bis goverrownt did not. He thought that a proposal along 
theese lines would be negotiable with the WSR. Secretary Herter said that he 
supported this kind of proposal because he believed that it was the test way to 
test whether the Soviets really neant business in disarmazent. 








Secretary Gates said that his concern about this suggestion etenmed froa 
its similarity to the disengagement proposals which had been put forth by Mr. 
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Kenan and which had frightened the Cermans terribly. wr. McCloy said that he 





“would be extressly worried about putting forward « proposal such as Mr. Coolidge 


a 


had outlined. Secretary Herter palnted out that a less specific vwarsion of this 
proposal had been incorporated in the Western Peace Plan and had been accepted 
ty cur allies in this context. He recognized tiat a substantial difference vas 
mada ty the fact that then it was cormectec with reunification of and 
that there will te great difficulties with Acorsuer in taking it out of this 
context. Mr. Coolidge cbserved that Norstad was more etrongly in favor than 
ever of his inspection gone ideas tut felt that they should rot be castined ini- 
tially with a thinning out proposal. Secretary Herter caid that Korstad would 
be willing to agree that IRPMs not be statfored In the sone but that he wanted 














no other restrictions on deplcyment of weapons or aon. 


Secretary Gotes said that we wero faced with the choice of either reducing 
our manpower or having a biggo> defense tuiget. We vere presently spending $228 
billion for Personnel and Maintenance ami Operation end this was entirely out of 
balance with other expenditures. This fsctor wus considerably sore important 
than the halance of payments creblen. It would te impossible to reduce our over- 
all forces without withdrawing sous troops from Europe. Mr. Foster seid that 
the Norstad plan would allow us tu get started on establishing inspection and 
control, which was of extreme importance. Secretary Gates said that we could 
proceed on the present basis for another fiscal year only. He ecknowledged that 
the President feels strongly on this subject, believing that our troops were 











gent to Europe for exargency purposes only and the oltuation had now become fro- 


cen. He hinself believed that it was a misuse of forces to keep 90 many mon in 
Europe. Mr. McCloy said thst the Cermans would take this ss an abandoment by 
the U.S. and thst it would be a very tad txcticsl error to pull out forces prior 
to the Sumit. Socretary Gates said that there was now no intention to reduce 
European forces curing toe next calendar year. 








Dr. Filliean inquired —. the Coolidge group had looked into the protlea 
of achieving stable deterrence. . Cooltdge seid that his conclusion was that 
om of our overwiwlalingly important objectives was to work for an invulnerable 
retaliatory force. Secretary Cates said that studies recently completed in the 
Departoent of Defense ehow that between now and 1543 neither side could win a 
war without striking first. The ixportance of pro-enptive attack would grow con- 
tinuously tetveen mow and this period. This projection held good even taking 
into consideration our plans for tase hardening, developsent of Polaris, incroas- 
ing mworility and the use of storatle liquid and solid fuels. dr. Killian said 
that he had reached the conclusion that we will te In the best stance to achieve 














| progress in disarmazent when we have gotten ourselves into a position where we 


‘ean take risks that we camnot now accept because any surprise attack would leave 
us unable to retaliate. We can only accomplish this by increasing our defense 
expenditures. Secretary Gates said that he expected to spend a good part of the 
next year before the Concress justifying our present cefernese budget. 





Returning to the preliminary conclusions of his review of disarnanent 
policy, Mr. Coolidge said that the possibilities of cevelcping an international 
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police force appeared to te quite tarren givon the attitude of tre majority of | 
U.N. members. Thus he felt the only inmedisie steps waich could be Saken towards 
Part I of the general goal te had outlined would be (a) to regularise U.N. proce- 
Gure for seppointing a U.3. “presence* in troubled areas and ecding the power in 

U.R. teams to mediate disputes; (b) reviying and pressing for codification ant 

development of international law; (c) repealing the Cumally evendment and agree- 
ing that disputes cn the interpretation of tho language in treaties must be excb- ; 
mitted to the World Cocrt. | 





Secretary Herter explaincd the tining requirements for development of our 
mt position. Ee would like to be able to deal with some specifics such ES 













the Borstad plan at the Western Sumit meeting Decanter 19. It is not yet 
ided when the ten-nation cawaittee will meet since we prefer to have it begin | te 
in May, after the Samit, whereas cur allies prefer to have it start before the — 
Sumit. We are prepared, if they press the point, to agree to convening March 
‘115, although we believe the grovp could do notaing but "putter" until after the | 
vesit. Secretary Herter said he was very disturbed at our lack of specific 

on ¢isarmazent. The Russians have a position, the Gritich and French both 
ve epecific ideas, altiough the first stages of the British plan see= to be 
tricted to “study groups" and the French plan starts out with “good faith 

tions*. The smaller mations of NATO look to us to take the lead in this 
14 and we cannot fail then. 


\] 
- 


-. Mr. McCloy said that he was still disturted atout the Norstad Plan. It was 
“~ not cull ste. Politically it had the greatest implications of just about 
argthing we could propose. It is not s question of nuttbers of men, but of the 
concept of disengagement. It wouldc ark the beginning of the collapse of our 
whole forward strategy. “Secretary Herter said that we -rust have concrete sugzes- 
tions to present. He was inpatient with the Germans and their generally negative 
attitude. They continuously stress the importance and the pricrity of disarns- 
ment but heave never presented a single useful idea. With respect to the Norstad 
|}plan he thought it was primarily a question of presentation. It must be put 
forward in a way that does not appear to the Cersans as the beginning of their 
‘neutralization. Mr. Foster repeated that in his view there was a great deal of 
logic tehind the Worsted idea. He agreed that wo could not afford to keep the 
game moder of troops in Europe as we have today. General Cruenther said that 
jhe thought we could eel) the idea of reducing U.S. forces. ‘ihe Norstad plan 
would have some military aecvantages but he was afraid of ite psychological izpact 
on our allies. 














Secretary Herter said that there were liaits to the numbers of men we covld 





pull cut from Europe, both for the reason Gen. Gruenther had stated and because t 
the only substitute for our troops would te new German divisiors so long as j 
French forces were occupied with the Algerian conflict. We would soon reach a ' 


point where many of our allies would be nervous about the nuster of Geruans under 
areas. It was clear to him that the Russians also were sernuinely afraid of a 
strongly armed Germany. Mr. Foeter strongly endorsed the last remark. 
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Dr. Killian relterated his conviction that Mr. Coolidge should look closely 
at the acvantages and disadvantages of ca.trolling aissile testing. It is quite 
possible that if we made eoch a proposal nw it would coms into effect aly 
after we have had 4 chance to better our capabilities vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
but before we had reached a point of no return on aigssile control and before 
weapons euch as the small acbile Minutenan were developed. <ecretary Gates said 
that he thought it aight be es rwuch as five vears tefore we were in this posi- 
tion and thst Defense would oppose such aban. Dr. Kilitan said that ha though 
the Azerican public wae oct aware and ehculd bw ade aware that the U.S. can 
never again have a supremacy deterrent as it did when {t had the monopoly on 

| nuclear weapons. The best wo can get is a system of mutual deterrence and it is 
illusory to think we have s capehility for keeping military supremacy. Onr 
‘mejor and most crucial problem in the years ahead is to make sure that this 
system of mutual deterrence was a stable cne both through arms control aeasures 
and unilateral action to increase the invulnerability of our rotaliatory pover. 
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UNITED STATES mits JF 8 A 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
r ey WASHINGTON 25.0 Cc. 
| OY 14 Decexder 1959 
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i 
RECORD OF CABINET MEETING, ll DECODER 1959 
CONSIDI2ATION GF MOA UM NESOTIATIONS 


1. Those in ettencance included: the Vice President; Secretary Herter; 
Mr. Gordon Gray; Mr. Dulles; Mr. Allea; Attorney Ceneral Rozers; Mr. HeCone; 
Generel Persons; Mr. Farley; Dr. English; Ceneral Loper; General Fox; and 
Generai Sterbird. 


2. Mr. Gordon Gray and Secretary Herter introduced the meeting. They 
stated thet consideration of the subject et this meeting ves informational 


in nature and not intended to mske decision. The primary reason for the o 
consideretion at this tine was the fact thet the annowmced moeratoriua expires . 
on 31 December; a decision must be taken by the President immediately after . ~ = 
his return as to whst would be the U.S. announced policy to apply thereafter. s $3 
< ~ 
3, Secretary Herter then gave a summary account of the negotiations to -} 5 2 
cate. /Semervhat to our surprise the Soviets agreed in August 1953 in the * > a 
Confereace of Experts to a cystes for the monitoring of testing. ith rezerd Z Cm 
to monitoring underground tects, the systen'’s capabilities had to be evaluated of 
lergely on the basis of only one underground nuclear shot. Leter in HARDTACK 2 ao 
II (in October 1955) several underground shots were fired. These revealed 4 o” 
that the capability of the Ceneve Conference of Experts’ system vas less than 5 ms 
hed been carlier thought. The President proposed en “ataospheric only” ban eo fal 
but this the Soviets refused, Our officially announced period of soratorius rn 4 g 
for negotiation was for one year = through October 31, 1959, but vas extended “< cé 
later to December 31. When we realized from the HARDTACK II date thet the 35 
eysten had a lesser capability than originally thought we insisted that there a ® 
must be joint technical discussions of this new date. If satisfactory tech- ge 
nical ciscussions could not be carried through, we might have reverted to a oD 
licited treaty. The Soviets resisted this strongly. fowever, finally they re. 
“caved in” end there is now underway st Geneva # technical discussion of the 72 
underground probles. ie are receiving detailed reports on the Technical 4 
= 


Conference. / They ere of such complex nature that it is hard for e layman 

to understand thes. It does appear that ve have presented ell of our new 
data end thet the deteiled elements ere now being discussed. There is sone 
pessinicm as to what may emerge from these discussions. Secretary Herter 
then asked Chairman McCone if he desired to add eny coments to this suxrary. 


4. Mr. MeCone stated that he thought it was too early to teil whether 
or not eny agreenents would come from the present technical discussions. 
The Soviets had obviogsly been caught off balance by our presentation on 
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decoupling. Our people ere spperently deing « good job of presenting their 
data. 


In the earlier high altitude conference, the Soviets hed held beck 
from any agreesent initially but bed finally resched agreement on mony 
elements of the high elctitude detection report. Mr. McCone thes explained 
thet there were three serious questions with regerd to underground testing. 


&. Whet could the Geneva Conference of Experts’ systen 
(even with teprovements) actually detect and identify and vast 


would be the cumber and procedures of iaspectian for those events 
detected bet set identified? 


b. Could decoupling by « major fecter be eccamplished? If 


this could be dooc, quite lerge shots could be asde te leek seo enall 
that they would sot be noticed. 


¢. Third and finally, how effective could be « systen of on-site 
inepection in ectuslly preving thet « nucleer event hed occarred? 
There wes « great desl of difference of opinian ia this regard. 








: 
e = 
S. Thereafter « rether geperal discussion occurred on various aspects of 2% 
the problem. The sore significant items that were brought out ere as follows: = 
7 ~ 
&. As te necessity for the 0.5. testing, Secretary Cates spoke = © 
et length: both om the necessity for conducting certain safety experi- Fv 
ments right ewsy; and on the long-range benefit te our military pesition o* 
from devices we could develop but would have toe test. ‘ith regerd to _ = 
the forewer, be brought out that certsin restrictions apply te certeia oo” 
of our weapons. The experiment to enever certain questions in this me 
regeréd hed been approved by the President but we did aot know bow to a 
handle the public relations sspects without serious danger ze 
éuring the presently ennounced moratorium period, fe felt these A 
experiments should go forwerd es quickly as possible after 1 Jancery. $ a 
with regerd to the later and brosder aspect, he pointed out the ~ o 
dependence of our military posture on lear werhesds. He illestreted 2° 
geine by explaining thet the vocal les A syetems thet might be = 9 
developed. 2 - 
es 
b. The Vice President stated that be knew there were differences ° 
of opinion among the scientists as to whet we could gain from testios. ° 
Fe acked Dr. Kistiskowsky's opioton. Dr. Kistisakowsky stated that « 
Panel covering only possible 0.5. geins from testing hed concluded: 
the greatest and most argent problem vas that of enswering the safety 





questions; that there vas no necessity for tamediate testing te wert 
the requirements of systems corrently in developaent.® 


*Note: Thie wes only « pert of the Panel's finding, ef course. The tote! 
finding went on to the general effect thet warheads for systems io 
development could be faproved significantly through testing and thet 


other systems of great pranise should be possible if testing sere 
pernitted, 
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c. Mr. Dulles camecsted in euswer to « question thet we hed 
mo indication thet the Soviets vere currently testing. 


é. Secretary Ferter expleined that one thing that hencicapped 
ws in knowing «bat to do vas the general leck of clear end consist«at 
eclentific indicetion es to exactly what vere the pepsbilities of the 
ccnitoring system, -- thet opinions differed. Or. Kistiakovsky stated 
thet the scientists could a¢vice that chots sbove a few kilotens should 
te dotectcslc ard ifcotiftable (if cesoupling vere aot considered). He 
stated further that below @ few kilotons they would advise that the 
system would mot be fully rcelisble; else thee if cecouglicg vorked 
much greater chots could be concezled but decoupling ves expensive. 
fie mentioned that there Sst becn clresdy certeia Laprovencnts fe tie 
instrumentation shich world improve the systes. hen Secretary Cotes 
incicated thet s very ectonsive progres (Tele) tas secessary to prove 
out the detection cysten, Dr. Kietinkowsky tndicrted thet this sas not 
the purpose of the projcst. The mtia purpose ves that of Lnprovesent 
of system instrumentetica slready existent to pernit « cystea of 
improved cepabilities. Beyond describing the capabilities in the 
canner sho.nm the scientist could met go. It tas up te those concerned 
with poiicy to cecice stet chowld be the noture of the egreameat con- 
sidering the capabilities ead limitetions of the systea. 


e. bc. Alles. commented to the effect that perhaps ve should trke 
a cytes of the 20 coutrol ports emly, cad without carsite in. poctioca, 
Aiter all, if the control posts cetected questionable events end these 
sete reveled publicly peceps tits vould deter vieictions. All Prite 
cipale cousented thst they believed thet this : ould not be edequste 
detecY@née but -iticut ciseursing fc full. it. Ecrter telleved this 42 
would give up ca ecventese for .hich .e vere bargaining (presunubly 
case Feel inspectim is cssila). 


f. tir. NsSome cupletned Cust pericps < logical cnsver te our citue 
ation vas to propose « threshold cystex,. In explenstion, if the detec- 
tiva schave were capable with ite cn-site inepection of effectively 
wonitoring, for example, blests of 10 KT aad above, then we would acree 
to foresee such Siasts tut cot forege these that vere of yleld lecs thes 
10 KT deme sSesteble-se=i-8. Decoupling fatrotuced sasewnat of «@ 
probica but this migant not be iasucmowstable. Ie broujht out thet fe | 
vas the original intent of the U.5. at the tine the negotictions besea > 
im October cf last yecr to introduce et the eppropslate tine the 
threshold concept. Such introduction had not yet occurred. it. MeCone 
also scad shat he believed should be the suncuncament made by the Preci- 
éent just before 31 Dececber., A copy of this is enclosed, 
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Se Later Mr. McCone said he wished that there vas a vey thet the 
U.S. could take the initistive. We suszested that .e announce ve ould 
forego ell etaocpheric tests but sould consider ourselves free to revert 
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at eny tine to underground testing should it be required. Secretary 

Herter doubted the Soviets would eccept this. Im ansver to query, 

he mentiones the Eritish continually indicated they would be prepared 

to eccept « more linited systes then the U.S. desired. In ensver te 

@ specific query of the Vice President as to whether Mr. McCone 

believed thet .e could -ork cut with the Soviets em egreenent per- 

mitting wicerground teeting, Mr. Mocome replied ia the acgative. xh 


&. The Vice Presidest comscsted to the following effect during the general 
clecustion. It appeared to hin that there were three por sible courses acd that 
there vere rtrocg supporters of the tarvee. Those courses tere: to revert is 
the nesr future to underground testing; to forego for ca extenced perict 
(whether it be stated a6 on & “weck-to-week” basis or other-ise) all testiag 
end without eny inspection systes; of to take whatever incpection systes 
could be negotieted an return ict & cucprehensive cyctes. Te belleved this 
sould be the wry the President sould look st the actter whem he returns. As 
to the firet of these appcoachs (revert in the acar future ta underground 
testing) he fele thet the President would be is @ post difficult position to 
announce thie, et least in the early future iovelistely after his present 
goo¢-vill trip. He and others neationed successive events of the future 
thich might dictete again end ejsin agelast oa Enmoutcocent et thet tine 
that we vere reverting to testing, - the Sucsit Conference, the President’: 
trip ** husstia, and the U.S. electica. «+e aight in actuality thea fied ozur- 
selves in s corition shere ve hed only oae of the cther t.co choices. 


7. The Vice Presidest pointed out that the Presiceat ca bis return + ovld 
have ony thinge thet sould have tue be done in « short time. [Ee eshed ir. 
Gordon Grey to complete « meporencua for record which could be civen to the 
Presicent, of ured in connection vith infurming the Piaccicent of these dia- 
cussions. 


Alireé » Ctarbire 
Brijecicr General, USA 
wivector of ‘tilitary /pplicatica 


Daclesvre: 
Anaouacerent 
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Tae Vice Presicent then pointed out that the President will soon 
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Say, Sixty cays, Orcer tests on any basis including underground unless 


in the meantime the Soviets co something egregious. He pointed out 
that public Opinion hangs over us all the time and he would want to raise 


this question: Ii we shoulc by reason of publi 
* 


c 
in eiiect, Co we then take the Sest inspection system we can settle for? 


percentage of Canger is small butitis there nevertheless 
.d itis imperative that we have experimentation which unfortunately 


will result in the re.ease 0: some nuclear energy. 
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Mr. McCone then pointec out that he had ciscussec the threshhold 
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teory with Mr. Vasily Eme-yanov and that Mr. Emelyanov did not seem 
to Object. Inceec, he saic that Mr. Emelyanov had told him that at one 


n 
time the Soviets were preparec to propose a ban on atmospheric tesing 
uwlone on the basis that the U.S. would reject it and propaganda advaniage 
would result, Later they had been afraid that we would accept it and 
hence did not propose it Mr. Emelyanov promised to consult his 
Government with respect to the threshhold principle but there had been 
no further word. 

Mr. McCone expressec the view that perhaps the logical answer to 
Our m . 


situation was to propose a threshhold system. In explanation, if 
. _ 4 


the detection system were capable, with its on-site inspection, of 


or example, blasts of 10 KT and above then 
we would agree to forego such blasts but not forego those that were of 
a yield of less than 10 KT. Decoupling introduced something ofa 


. 


relations have a moratorium 


ssred to the safety problem. He acknowledged 


problem but this might not be insurmountable. In any event, Mr. McCone 


. . ee 


expressed the hope that the Technical Conference would bring in the 
threshhole theory or develop so as to permit us to bring it in. 
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. McCone then 2skec ii we could agree that we would extend 
asis. Mr, Herter said it would 
present intention to resume testing. 

€ Our Own private approach. 
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ad a proposed announcernent 


a copy of which is attached, No copies were circulated and the announce- 
ment was not discussed in cetail. 


The Vice President said that he knew there were differences of 
opinion among scientists with respect to the military necessity of early 
resumption of tests and suggested that Dr. Kistiakowsky speak to this 
point. Dr. Kistakowsky cescribed the McRae Panel report and its 
conclusion that the greatest and most urgent problem was answering 
the safety questions and there was no necessity for immediate testin 
to meet the requirements of systems currently in development. However, 
he acknowledged that this was not a net evaluation and did not take into 
account the state of the art in the Soviet Union. 

The Vice President then asked about such developments as the 
neutron weapons and askec whether these could be developed without 
further testing. It was agreed that they could not be. Mr. Gates then 


bserved that these weapons, including the development of clean 
small weapons 


. 


oO 


,» were of considerable importance to the 
mational security. Dr. Kistiakowsky described more in detail what the 
neutron weapon is. 


The Attorney General asked ii we had any evidence that the Soviets 
were now or had been engaged in underground testing. Mr. Allen Dulles 
replied that there was no evidence whatsoever. The Attorney General 
then asked whether, if we did not continue testing and the Soviets 
cid, would this put us ata military disadvantage. The consensus was 
that we would be so disadvantaged. The Attorney General then observed 
that history would judge the policy makers rather harshly if it ultimately 
developed that we were withholding testing and the Soviets were not and 
we had thereby suffered a military disadvantage, 


Mr. Herter then adverted to the seeming paradox of the fact that the 
uncertainty which runs like a thread through this whole matter might 
redound to our advantage. He pointed out that as the discussion in the 
meeting had indicated, there was no absolutely foolproof systern. In 
riew of the fact that one cannot be sure of avoiding detection, this 
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uncertainty may act in 2 sense more as a deterrent than would absolute 
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- .* » tra > ~~ 7 = , 
certainty at certain levels Secause the Soviets would not know exactiy 
what could be detected anc icentified. 

At tiis point, Sir, Goutes pointed out that altiouga tris was not 
= budget ciscussion we must Sear in mind that the kind oO: an inspection 


system we were Giscussing would cost large sums Of money anc would 
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Getection system and cevelcp instrumentation, Dr. Kistiakowsky 
indicated that this was not che purpose of the project. Instrumentation 
is available. The main purpose is that of improvement of system 
instrumentation already existent to permit a systernm of improved 
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me repecied Ut it would take several years to install 
stem and in the meanime there would be a deterioration of the 
tomic stockpile and of the laboratories. He wished also, he said, 

o other issues: first the aka thee of Communist China and 
second the Ormsby-Gore talk. With respect to Communist China he 


pointed out that here was a vast land area where uncerground testing 
could be conducted at will without adequate detection and inspection, 


tee 
‘ 


ie said that his reference to the Ormsby-Gore talk was the Department 
of State cable cated December 9 from Wadsworth, outlining what Mr. 
McCone described as a very Ominous and disturbing conversation with 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore of the UX, in effect suggesting that we might have to 
depart from our traditional position of "no disarmament without 
roughly effective control." (Cable attached) 


cCone wond ered whether we were getting ourselves into 
policy control by the UK. He invited Mr. Herter to 


Mr. Herter replied that irom the beginning it was apparent that 
the UK wishes to reach an agreement. This was true before their 
recent elections and continues to be true. The UK, he said, was 
prepared to make many concessions which we have not been prepared 
to make. Indeed, they want us to declare another moratorium, Mr, 
Herter said that the British would probably do this on their own part 

and there was nothing we could do to stop them. With respect to 


Communist China, Mr. Herter pointed out that we have a treaty article 
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Tionitoring system. He sa:c mere wer g Opinions. Dr 
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Risiakowsa«y replied that the scientists could advise that shots above 
a few kilotons should be Cetectable andidentifiable. He said iurther 
that below a few kilotons they could advise that the system would not be 
fully reliable. Also, if cecoupling worked, much greater shots could 
be concealed, He indicatec that there had already been certain improve- 
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nmstrumentation waich would improve the system. However, 
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Dr. Kistiakowsky said nat beyond describing the capabilities of the 
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system, the scientists could not go. It was up to those concerned with 
policy to decice the nature oi the agreement, considering the capabilities 
anc limitations of the system. With particular reference to decoupling, 
Dr. Kistiakowsky pointec out that if we accept the notion of decoupling 

e: 


ardless oi what the experts agree in their present ciscussions, 
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we will not have an adequate system. The question is, he thought, 
whether we really believe the Soviets will undertake this costly and 
dificult operation for evasion purposes, He indicated the range of 
costs of a big hole of $20-50 million, To underscore his point, he said 
tat it was possible to concuc: a test behind the moon in the outer 
atmosphere but raised the question of whether it was realistic to suppose 
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that anyone woulc really attempt it, 
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Mr. Allen expressec the view that perhaps we should take a system 
of the 20 control posts only anc without on-site inspection, After all, he 
said, if the control post detected questionable events and these were 
revealed publicly perhaps this would deter violations, There seemed 
to be no agreement on this point. 


Mr. McCone then asked if we could not work out of the dilemma 


by taking the initiative; why don't we come out and say that we won't 


. 


test in the atmosphere -- period. Mr. Herter expressed his view that 




















this would not be wise because he icels that we should get something 
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D 
tion for safety tests which might release some nuclear energy but which could 
| aad 


fety purposes and not as the 
resumption of weapons testing -- se anni, was the question of the a 


of nuclear testing. Mr. Cray said that it seemed to him that there was 

a consensus thatas long as the negotiations are going on and in ood in any 
event for the foreseeable future the political problems confronting the 
State Department would prevent the President from announcing a 


- However, if the safety problem was as 
reat as those resvoo:. sible for defense said it was then in the interest of 
national security the President might feel it essential to go ahead with 
3 + 


er then said that the State Department had been ready and 
willing for these experiments to be undertaken, He said that Dr. 
Kistiakowsky felt that they could be described as experiments and not 
testing. However, saic Mir. Herter, the Defense Department had 
sted this; he thought perhaps because it could be used as a lever for 
agreement to resume testing. Mr. Gates denied this as a Defense 
Department position but Mr. 
this rather clearly from Mr, Irwin. 


.* 


At this point, Mr. McCone broke in to say that it was not the Defense 
Department which was resisting proceecing with the experiments under 
the presently an: ounced moratorium, but the AEC. He said that if this 
work were done at the laboratories where there was a sophisticated 
press it would be impossible to avoid headline stories which would describe 
the experiments as nuclear weapons testing. This, he pointed out, 
would be for the Soviets, propaganda-wise, the equivalent of an actual 
resumption oftesung. He therefore was opposed to proceeding under 
the current moratorium with these experiments because no way could be 
found to conduct them without the release at some point of nuclear energy. 
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— December 26, 1959 


To: Chairman John MeCone —_7 

U. S. Atomic Enercy Comission >a tin, { 

Washington, D. C. / Copy G ot Fen : 

_—————e 

Pra: Harold Brown 

Livermore, California 

* a 

A. I would summarize the happenings and results of technical working a | ~ 
group No. 2 as follows: tees / 


1. The Soviets accepted the suggested instrumental changes and ideas 
for future improvements. They rejected the HARDTIACK II results and other 
conclusions about seismic detection and identification. They also refused 
to accept the U.S. Delegation formulation of criteria for eligibility of 
seismic events for inspection, which stretched the technical situation as 
far as we felt we could go in the direction of optimism without allowing 
most or all small nuclear explosions underground to be mistakenly identified as 
earthquakes by the criteria. There was thus no agreement nor any narrowing of 
the gap between US and USSR on any technical item of substance. The UK, 
though strongly wanting some kind of agreed report, was substantially in accord 
technically with the final US report, 


2. The contrast between the honesty of the US Delegation and the sub- 
ordination of technical evaluation to political requirements on the part of 
the Soviets was very evident. For example, while agreeing to the correctness 
of the very large decoupling factor of the large hole in private, they denied 
it at the formal sessions. They made an extremely dishonest presentation to 
the question of magnitudes, purporting to show that there we + only a fifth 
as many earthquakes of size equivalent to a given nuclear explosion as believec 
by the Conference of Experts, but offered to leave things as they were in 
1958, showing that they did mot take their own purportedly scientific position 
seriously. Most important of all, they made it clear that they would accept 
a set of criteria only if these criteria eliminated almost all earthquakes 
from eligibility from inspection, whether or not this was justified by the 
technical sitwation. The U.S. Delegation, when it found that it could change 
its criteria so as to eliminate more natural events without too much risk of 
misidentification of explosions, did so. The Soviets presented, and stuck to, 
criteria which would certainly have identified all the wnderground HARDTACK 
explosions as earthquakes and made them ineligible for inspection. This kind 


of behavior indicates that inspection by technical agreement in the international 


control organization would never occur under the proposed treaty, and is one of 
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most discouraging things about the negotiations to date. 


3. It is clear from the work of the US technical group during the 


past five weeks that the system capability is considerably less than 
believed even a few months ago. 


a. The criteria, which were as liberal as we felt could 
be agreed, leave almost all seismic events equivalent to 5 KT 
with RAINIER couplirg unidentified, and even at some tens of KT 
a large fraction will be unidentified and, therefore, eligible 
for inspection. Though the aids of selection are expected to 
improve this situation considerably, no one can guarantee this, 
or say how much. This can be found out only through several 
years of research, and at the end of this time there is a good * : 
chance that as many new questions will have been raised as olds 


ones answered. Crean’ / 


b. Om the other hand, preliminary calculations by Bethe 
and others, as well as by the Soviets, indicate that a decoupling 
factor of several (cerhaps even five) can be achieved by choosing 
a different medium,(e.z. granite, which is everywhere) instead 
of the RAINIER tuff, or a greater burial depth, or a different 
geography. Though we have no exact calculations and therefore 
made only a reference to “considerable variation of amplitude” 
in the report this could mean that instead of for 5 KT, the 
Statement that almost no equivalent earthquakes are identified 
by their seismic signals applies to 15 or 20 KT. That is, 
magnitude 4.4 may mean 15 or 20 KT instead of 5 KT. 


c. On-site inspection is now agreed by the US technical 
people to be wery difficult, that is, its probability of success 
may be very small. The failure of geophysical techniques “forces 
us to place very much greater reliance on serial, ground, and 
underground visual and photographic surveys directed toward the 
observation and detection both of geologic and terrain disturbances 
as well as those of wnusual human activity. Both of these kinds of 
eviderce may be greatly diminished or possibly even completely 
elimiaated in some cases by careful planning on the part of a potential 
violator.” 


The Soviets maintain that the experts’ report says that on-site 
inspection has a hundred percent chance of success. They persisted 
in this with the statement that drilling would always find debris 
even after Bethe pointed out that the area to be inspected was so much 
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larger than the dimensions of the radioactive region from an 
explosion that it would take fifty thousand years to find by 
that method. No statement about inspection appears in our final 
report, because it was felt that the subject is non-quantitative, 
and the statements about it in the experts’ report cannot be 
contradicted. However, it is clear that Soviet and US inter- 
pretations are very far apart. 


It developed that the probable area of location of a seismic 
event is more nearly 2,000 square kilometers than the 200 given 
(though qualified) in the experts’ report. The U.S, Delegation 
tried to allow in its criteria fro 500 square kilometers where 
necessary. The Soviets wanted to consider everything not located 
to within 200 square kilometers ineligible for inspection, which 
would eliminate almost every event. If the inspection erea is 
only a fraction of that within which the event is actually located, 
this situation alone reduces the probability of success to at most 
10 or 20 percent, independent of efforts to conceal the evidence. 


d, The large hole decoupling proved to be, by the evidence 
of engineers who have washed out large holes by solution mining, 
much easier than had been thought. Multiple pump operation could 
produce a 75 kileton hole in as little as two years for less than 
$20,000,000. In connection with the use of intelligence to find _— 


such activities, it is of interest that during most of the Gg “\ 
construction period only a two man crew would be required. . , } 
e100. 3 


tow 


My own ideas on the procedure to pursue now are as follows: 


1. We have been negotiating for some time on a comprehensive ban 
with the idea that the difficulties of policing underground (and deep 
space) tests would lead the Soviets to suggest or at least acquiesce 
easily to a threshhold idea. It is obvious that they will not do so 
without great pressure from us. The disagreed conclusions of technical 
working group No. 2 provide the US with the best opportunity we may 
ever have to make clear to the world that the proposed control system 
does not in fact control underground (or space) explosions at all, 
below some yield (or beyond some distance). This has never been made 
clear to the world or US public, nor has the fact that no radioactive 
hazard exists from such explosions. Both of these ideas must be given 
wide publicity, no matter what our policy on testing may be, simply because 
they are true and important. 
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2. If world public opinion (or our opinion of what world public 
opinion is) makes all tcsting impossible for the US even though the 
Soviet Union may test clandestinely, then it is better to withhold 

testing unilaterally and not have the control system, because the 
presence of the inadequate control system would: 


a. Lead to a false sense of reassurance. The public 
would not realize that the Soviets might very well be testinz, 
while withou the system they would realize it. 


db. Serve as a “first step” toward other inadequate 
control systems to monitor real disarmament agreements which 


would place the US in very grave peril by depending,oa Soviet 
good intentions for our continued existence. ~ 
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c¢. Generate extreme tension between the U.S. and the Soviet 


Union by channeling inspections into the most sensitive areas and —_ 
efforts of the Soviets, the system aust rely on intelligence and Ss 
intelligence will invariably point to the most sensitive areas, ‘3 - 
without knowing whether they contain nuclear test activities or NSvenet’” 
something else. ~ 


3. The U.S. should propose a ban covering the atmosphere, space out to 
100,000 kilometers, and underground for yields higher than about 100 or 150 
kilotons. The underground situation could be handled by setting 2 magnitude 
of about 5.5, which the explosions could not eaceed. A big hole to handle 
much more than 100 to 150 kilotons is still considered very expensive and 
time consuming, and so developments necessitating such yields would be made 
very much harder, if it is felt important to inhibit them. A few inspections 
@ year would be enough for events above magnitude 5.5 (1 estimate there are 
only a few tens of such events per year in the Soviet Union), and smaller 
events would be ineligible for inspection. 


4. To avoid Soviet stalling on such a proposal, the U.S. should an- 
nounce that it now reserves the right to carry out such explosions at any 
time, and will ¢do so whenever it is ready and its defense needs demand. The 
actual execution could await an ecucational plan of the kind described in 
B.1 above which should be accomplished in a few months. If an actual mili- 
tary development shot is considered too embarrassing at the moment, the 
DITCIDICCER experiment might be carried out with the statement that in the 
absence of an agreement and a detection system, everything is completely a 
matter of trust, and that the world can trust us when we say that this shot 
has only peaceful aims. The Soviets have hitherto been able to deflect U.S. 
attempts at a limited treaty merely by ignoring them, and letting the U.f. 
put pressure on us to continue negotiating on @ comprehensive ban which ve 
know to be technically incapable of being monitored. Another eighteen months 
of this kind of activity must be avoided, and the announcement that we are no 
longer bound to refrain from testing would help avoid it. Even more effective 
would be an early resumption of low-yield underground tests following an 
educational campaign, which would put real pressure on the Soviets to reach 
an agreement consistent with the capabilities of the control systex. 
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5. It may be that the U.S. would lose more in allied and neutral 
Opinion by resuming tests than it stands to lose by a gradual weakening of 
our military strength. However, one should remember that this deterioration 
could well make us unable to defend either ourselves from a massive attack 
by denying us the ability to retaliate with mobile missiles which could 
survive, or to defend our allied and the neutrals with effective weapons of 
limited war. I find it hard to believe that we cannot explain our case to 
the rest of the world well enough to reduce to acceptable proportions the 














propaganda losses following upon a refusal to accept # comprehensive treaty 
which is not accompanied by 4 comprehensive control systen. 


I thine we clan cine our case. To do so, however, we mist take a stronz 
line insisting on @ threshhold or a licited treaty, corresponding to the 
© must stick to that line. We must let the 
veoh. KMOW Chat we me2n it @me Chat we expect them to support us in what they 
; e 


xmow to de tecanically justified. Finaily, we must let the Soviets know that 
tais is our final offer, and that we do not intend to continue the present 
wncontrollec ban. be can best do this by resuming tests which are allowed 


-* 
»*. 


e 
under the arrangement we propose without waiting for the conference to a 
lets will inevitably decide we are bluffing. The 
technical working group two, particularly on 
, , 


» provice 2 logical public justification for such a policy on the 


part of the U.S. me justification has existed for some time withia the 
vovernment, where the facts have been known, but we are unlikely to have 
asain @s good 4 peg for 4 strong and positive policy as has been provided by 
the results of the technical discussions during the past month in Cenewa. 
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SUBJECT: Wuclear Test Ceseation Policy 
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The Secre eaid that a nother of significant things had cccurred in 
connection wv Geneva negotiations since the last meetirg of principals. 
The technical working group had resulted in a largely disagreed report. The 
Secretary asked br. Fisk to cescribe the impasse that had teen reached and to 
give his appraisal of the technical sitestion. Dr. Fisk reviewed the course of 
‘the meeting, describing the position that the U.5. hed taken on the new Hardtack 
Gata, the “big hole® decoupling possibilities, syste improvesents and technical 
criteria establishing eligibility for on-site inspection. Lr. Fisk said that it 
ywas obvious from the outeet of the meetings that the Jovriet delegation was 
‘operating under strict political instructions and it proved extremely difficult 
, to center the arguaents on strictly technical considerations. The Soviets 
| never consented to informal meetings until the end of the talks and even then 
their representatives were ursler severe condtraints. This was unlike the 
situation thet prevailed in the summer of 1955 where informal sessions 
, proved most useful. The meeting enced without any agreement on the Us data 
or ite implications. Whereas the Soviets accepted the “big hole" theory they 
challenged its feasitility and the lack of experimentel foundation. Lr. Fisk 
| interpolated that his own first reaction to the big hole had been that it was 
a tisarre idea. He now felt that it looked more feasitle than he had first 
thought, if constructed in salt domes. The Soviets agreed with all of the 
inprovenents we suggested ond in general with anything which was optinistic. 
| There was no agreement on criteria, although at some points the woviet and Us 
| Grafts colncided. Under the terms of our criteria a large majority of selenic 
events would be eligible for inspection. The Soviet approach would allow 
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inspection only of highly suspicioccs events, such as tose occurrir: in 
eseisnic areas. Or cclegstion toox the position that it was iapositle 

to assign Ceogrwes of suspicicusmess. ir. Fisk saic that he foun: it 
significant that the Soviet Ammex to the final report does not contain the 
Soviet criteria proposals ad thet this must mean they themselves recognise 
that their position is absurd and that it would fail epart when subjected to 
jective technical scrutiny. Dr. Fisk continued that Cespite the failure 
(to reach agreonsrt the sesting had resulted in « far trosder understanding on 
the part of all participanis of the technical profless involved in 

detection. All of the Us data is now on the record. tie referred tothe fact 
that Federov had Mlasted the U) presentstion at the last merting and that he, 
Dr. Fiek, had tried to answer hin on the spot. The effectiveness of our re- 
Sponse coulé mo dowht be inprowed. In general Ur. Fisk felt there was little 
j@oubt that the UR genuinely wanted « treaty but they would not edcit anything 
which sakes the problesa of detection look more difficult than it did in 1953. 
Sir Willian Tenmmey of the UX delegation war in alsoot total agreement with the 
US position. The UX smmex to the report wos only slightly different in ite 
eaphasis on cinor points. 





; 


The retery said that the Soviet annex was « masty docwent and reflected 
on the ty of our ecientific teas. lie felt consideration showd be 
given to how we micht most effectively answer the Sovict atteck. He 
that we were now confronted with the problem of where we go fran here 
referred to the decision which had been made when the Soviets accepted the 
technical talks thet we wouldc review our position in the light of the conc 
of the technical meetings. Under the U criteria 9 per cent 
were detected would te inspectatie and this would anount to a lar, 
There would te thousands of events of 1 ciloton and above ard the protica would 
be immense. Dr. Fisk agreed but stated that auxiliary informtion, when used by 
experts, could redure ty « factor of two or more the evonws which alight have to 


be subject to inspection. However, this still left a wery large nuster. 


. The Secre said that there were several cifferent ways of proceeding. 
First, we press the Soviets further to eccept our criteria. The second 
‘| would be to get agreement on a quota of inspections sufficiently high to provide 
an edequate ceterrent. Amb. Wadsworth felt that the Soviets micht take our 
eriteria but that they would sot ¢o very high on the nusbers. The Secretary was _« 
leoncerned ty our lack of a sound hasis to defend before the Senate an acreesent “~ 
.|which provided practically no deterrence to violations in lower yield underground — 
tests. We were confronted with two questions in conmection with tomorrow's 
meeting with the President. First, what should we recommen’ to the President 
+} with respect to the oxtension of the moratorium which expires Lecentber Jl. Second, bo 
what direction shold the pnogotiations take wou reconvering January 12. He re- —— 
celled that there had been a prior decision to table « limited treaty and that rw 
‘this had been reversed when the Soviets accepted ths technical talks. Given | 
| thie beckground he felt that there were two courses open. The first was to give 
wp any attempt to control underground testing aitogethber. The second was to 
lreconcile ourselves to accepting sasething less than adequate. A third approach 
|whieh had been suggested appealed to him more than either of these alternatives, 
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namely, to propose a threshold (expressed in terms of seisiic mignituce rather 
than kiloton yield) above which underground tests would te banned. He asked 


iDr. Fisk to comment on the feasibility of this approach. Dr. Fisk said that 


there is a difference in view between ourselves and the Russians on the corre- 
lation between yield of an expicsion and ceismic amplitude, but there appeared 
to be general agreement among seiszolozists on the relationship between signal 
amplitude and seismic intensity. Mr. UcCone said he thought that the approach 
was a feasible one. 





Secretary Gates suggested that one way to coubine our objectives of estat- 
lishing a new direction and rebutting the Sovict attack on our scientists would 
be to draft and despatch a Presidential letter deploring the attack, referring 
to the lack of technical agreement and suggesting reversion to a phased treaty 

uch as had been put forward on April 13. The Secretery said that he saw two 
aol Gangers that had to be balanced in deciding what to do in the present 
megotiations. The first is that we should avoid concluding a treaty that does 
mot hold water. On tho other hand we must recognize that we live in a worl 
that does not like nuclear testing and our procedure will have to take this 
reality into account. This is why he felt that the threshold idea offers the 
dest possibility. The world wants us to exert all possible efforte to reach an 
agreement and the threshold principle, which would tan underground tests in the 

ghest yield ranges, would be supportable in public opinion. We would take the 
sition that the arbitrary position of the Soviets ard their refusal to engago 
objective technical discussions left us no alternative but this approach. 

t the sane time we would propose a joint research program and express the hope 
that further work would allow us gradually to achieve the > dainotihe of pushing 
‘the threshold dow. If the Russians reject this suggestion the onus for failure 

411 be on them and ve will be in.a much better position vis-a-vis world public 
opinion with respect to resuzption of onr own testing. General Cabell said that 
the Soviets have played the technical talks breakdown in a low key and that 
their propaganda had emphasized the areas of agreement which had been reached 
and de-emphasized the areas of disagreement. The Secretary said that this con- 
firmed his view that they genuinely want to reach an agreement and that we 
should take advantaze of this cesire. 














Mr. McCone said that he was disturbed about leaving unanswered the Soviet 
attack on our scientific presentation which he felt should be brought into put- 
lic perspective promptly. [r. Fisk seid that he hoped we would avoid having 
this degenerate into a name-calling contest and felt that it would be more 
effective to play this quietly. Mr. Farley said that wo might emphasize that 
the Soviet name-calling was an indication that they had been unable to counter 
our technical arguvents and that we should put out again tho technical facts 
which had led us to the conclusions we had reached. 











Lee The Secretary said that he liked Secretary Gates’ idea of a letter fron the 
sident. Hr. McCone agreed and eaid that he also felt that threshold sugges- 
tion would have appeal if it were technically practical. Secretary Gates felt 
that the threshold idea could be mentioved in the letter but that it did not 
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need to te nade as a proposal. - Fisk said that there were some technical 
problems with the threshold propos , such as our ability to set out a proce- 
dure to determine an average magnitude value when confronted with scattered pmo 
peismograms, each of which had a alightly different asplitude. Dr. Kistiakowsky 
said that he felt it would be practical to put forward the threshold proposal 
as long as the threshold were tied to magnitude, as the Secretary had cuggested, 
rather than to yield. Dr. Fisk . said that it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that if it is difficult to write criteria for on-site inspection,it will te 
even more difficult to establish the criteria in terms of instru.ent reading 
for a threshold. If this were the direction ceciced upon early and careful 
study would be required. 











Dr. Kistiakowsky said that the threshold proposal could be sweetened by 
proposing advancw notification of any underground tesis conducted below the 
threshold, and if provision were made to use these tests as part of a research 
program to advance the art of seismology which could lead to a graduai reduc- 
tion in the threshold. Secretary Gates said that this proposal made good sense. 











In commection with the crafting of a Presidential letter Dr. Kistiskowsky 
cbserved that 1% would bo best to avoid going deeply into technical considera- 
tions and that it would be best to issue a factual statenent to which the Pas S. 
President could refer. Mr. Farley suggested that the President might say he < 
had instructed the scientists to go to Geneva to conduct a free and objective “ 
scientific inguiry and that thereafter his attention had teen drawn to Federov's 
intemperate attack. He had then asked the scientists to report to him on this 
patter and he was transmitting the report to Khrushchev under cover of the 
latter. This approach would get far more public attention for our position 
than the Soviet attack had received. Mr. McCone reiterated that we should taxe 
early initiative with a factual statement wnich Dr. Fisk and his group might 














prepare. Penin 

Fane 

The Secre asked Dr. Fisk how long it would take to get a scientific s., 
study of the feasibility of the threshold. Dr. Fisk said that hoe thought a | 


week would auffice once the appropriate seismologists and staticians hed been 
assembled. The Secretary asked that such a study be made as a matter of pri- 


ority. If the etuay concluded that it was not feasible to suggest a threshold a 
would have to re-examine the position we would take in the negotiations. P 
Secretary Gates suggested again that it would be better not to propose a ye 





threshold but to suggest only that this possibllity be jointly studied. The 
Secre disagreed, stating that it was far better to make a firm proposal. 
s would provide a basis for demarding a modest nucber of inspections. In 

case it would be better to take what we can get in terms of a ban on under- 
tests than to abandon the objective entirely. 


._* 
_* @ 


The Secretary referred to the need to make a public announcement regarding .° 

ur future testing policy. He preferred a statement to the effect that we had 
plans to resume testiag, that we were presently studying tho docwments fron 
technical discussions, and that we would state our position on the question 
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jin the future. Mr. Gray suggested that we should annownce that we would not 
cuanne Sp stnamalebia Uastian tah that Us woth pentave the steht te ennun 
undergroum tests. The Secretary said that this would reduce Amb. Wadsworth's 
bargaining pover in Geneva to the wanishing point if it became necessary to 
‘propose a phased treety. Secretary Oates agreed. Ambassador Wadsworth said 
that he would prefer continuation of the week-to-weex extension to Mr. Gray's 
proposal. 














The Secretary said that there wes a furthor alternative course of action 
ch had not been considered and that was to take up the Tsarapkin suggestion 
that the full system be installed and a teaporary ban on wderground tests be 
ut into effect for a two or three year period. He was personally not keen on 
alternative although it may have to be considered in view of tho British 
sition. It is clear that the U.X. will split with us when it comes to actual 
esumption of testing. Mr. McConme observed thet the British could afford this 
position only because they get weapons data fron us. The Secre said that 
dered in ts tich 











the question of resumption of testing had to be consi t of the 
for us of further underground testing. Whereas this is essentially 
B® political decision we need to have the technical facts available. He reoog- sons 
that it was difficult to answer the point that you never know what further Ber 
ting may produce and that important technical break-throughs, presently 
unforeseen, may materialise. CGereral Twining said that the Joint Chiefs of =_— 








Staff, although they were now prepared to accept an adequately controlled cessa- 
tion of tests, had always thought that eny cessstion was a big mistake. Tho 
Chiefs felt that once tests were stopoed we would never be able to resuse then. 
He was convinced that they vere right in this assessment. Mr. McCone said that 
the AEC was not prepared to cautent on the need for further U.S. testing but 
could state that a nation which was free to conduct underground tests could 








make significant technological advances in a period of three years. te 
* The Secretary said that he would like to stick with the threshold proposal. — 
is had tremendous political advantages for us in showing that we were willing Soap 
to go as far as we possibly could even in the face of the obstinancy displayed bas 
hy the Soviets in the technical talks. This would be far better for us publicly Ab 
than an immediate reswuption of testing. Mr. McCone agreed. He stated that a re 2. 





group of scientists were scheduled soon to meet at rasedena and that this might 
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offer an opportunity to get a quick assesenent of the feasibility of a threshold. - 
He added that Dr. Brown of Livermore had supported the threshold idea. Dr. ; 
ey said that he felt that the difficulties to which br. Fisk had ve 
could be minimized if the treaty were drafted to say that no tests would é 
be conducted which would produce a signal larger than magnitude, say, 5.0. At pe 
the same time we would state unilaterally that we would not test above a certain 4 
yield, say, 20 kilotons, that would allow us a sufficient margin of error. Dr. ° 
Fisk agreed that with a "guard bang concept of this type many of the difficul-— 
ties would be reduced. Dr. sia stated also that our first proposal 
did not need to spell ou but could be made in fairly general . 
terms. Under Secre Dillon said that we did not have to have a firm proposal Be 
by January 12, sTthonet we snould work out the technical details as quickly as — mee 
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possible. Ambassador Wadsworth said that we should prepare our position during 
the recess On other outstanding points which would give us momentum in the 
meetings in case there was a delay in presenting our new position. We should 
aim at presenting a counter "package" proposal of our own on these issues. 








The Secretary then reviewed the order of presentation for the noeting with 
the President tomorrow, observing that therw appeared to be general agreement 
on the course of action we should follow. 
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On tionday, December 23, Secretaries Uerter, Gates, Dilloa, General 

Twining, Cenecral Cabell (revrosenting Mr. Dulles) and the writer ; z 
met with Dr. Fisk for the purpose of reviewing the results of the 
techuiceél conference 8t Geneva and also detersining recommendations 
to be «Gde to the President concerning (@) the handling of the test 

moratorium after December 31, and (b) guidelines to ba followed by 

Azcbassecor Vedsworth vhen the Caneva conference resumes on Jaqary 12. 


On Tuesday, December 23, the same group met with the President at 
Augusta to discuss the above aubjects aad to receive the President's 
directive concerning the polictes to be followed. 


It was docided: 


1. The United States policy with respect to test 
moratorius which expires Decader 31, should be 
@s outiioed in the attached press release made 
by the President @t Augusta this morning. 
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2. It ts our destre to genutnely seek agreement on 


test suspension under satisfactory conditions of 
inspection @ad contro). 
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3, Since (t @>pears topractical to arrange proper 
safeguards for gmal! underground ex>losioas, 
De. Fisk's eclentitic group are to iemediately 
explore and report the foasibility of estabiish- 
ing @ threshold (which might be relatively high) 
and possibly would be expressed in teres of 
selasograph readings. 


4. If {t is pessible to deal with the question of the 
threshold is this vay or otherwise then the 
delegation will be instructed to seek « treaty 
which would ban stmospheric testing and underground 
testing above the agreed threshold with ne prohibiticn 
on Cesting below the agreed threshold level. It is 
recognized that there is the risk of “cheating” by 
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decoupling, but Ic ves felt that this might be 
= accepteble risk If e11 comiitions would be 
eatisfectorily wet which would includes, gong 
other things, the installetion of adequate 
meber of properly tastrupented detection 
6te-icoas end an @precment on @ roasonebie 
pamber of verestricted on-site inspections, 


Sota: Further discussion of the risks inherent 
in decoupling sre mot secoseartiy foreclose. 


5. Wt the 7 (ek scientific group report that the 
ettablichzuest of « threshold is mot fessible 
then Axbassetor Vedeworth will be instructed 
to seek an atmospheric troaty with no prohibition 
waatsoover on underground testing. 





6. Under both 4 and 5 abowe ic would be agreed that <r 
wen end es technological faprovements persit A ‘2 
exteading the erea ef scspemsion then the treaty \" 
will be anended to inelude such emanded areas. Ye 8 
Spoctal emphasis will be placed on the intention ——— 
of the United States to contiave research and to 
perfect detection wethods for the purpoec of ex 
panding the agreed sreas of svepension. 
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7. Threwghout beth meetiogs indignetion was expressed 
by all parties over the intemperance of the Soviet 
acleatists coussents at the conclusion of the Ceneva 
technical conference, These statements are to be 
refuted by Dr. Fisk through public release of the 
verbaetia tranecripte of perticent parts of the 
conference. PFurthermore, the intcspereate conduct 
of the Soviet sclentists will be forcefelly brought 
to the @ttention of the Sowlet government through 
@>propriate chaemels. 
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cc: Commlestouer Crahen - 2 4 | 
Coezsisstonuer Floberg - 3 4 
Commissioner Williams . 4 
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January 6, 19%0 
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Dear Sslwyn: 

Since the adjourment on December 19 of the Nuclear Test Cessation nego- 
tistions in Geneva, we hare been devoting much thought to the situation 
created by the Soviet refusal to acknowledge the technical facts regarding the 
probles of undergrour* cetection and identification. This refusal and the 
Ciscourteous marmer in which our scientists were treated have given us a good 


Geal cf concern. I em enclosing for your personal information a copy of a 


letter which Chris semt to Gromyko just before he left town for a short \ : 


vacation. Grauko was informed on delivery of the letter that we have no 
present intention cf making it public. So far we have bad no response. 
Both the British and American scientific delegations were in accord that 


the capabilities of the control system recomended by the experts in 1955 are 
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not as great as previously believed, Setters 
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SSE «As long es the Soviet Union refuses to concur in this | 
evaluation of our difficulties, we find ourselves without any basis for attempting 
to reach agreement in the political conference on the provisions of a comprehensive 
treaty which, while taking the problecs fully into accomt, would, at the same tins, 
seek to cvercome thes. | | | | 

In these circumstances, ve feel that upon the resumption of the talks on 
_ January 12, we should press the Soviet delegation to scoommodate itself to the 


scientific facts as we see then. In particular, we should stress that it is both 








*j 
logically and practically impossible to proceed with negotiations for a cazprehen- : 
Ss 
sive test tan treaty withoct a set of agreed criteria and without established pro- = 5 
cedures for initiating and carrying out on-site inspections. We are opposed to Eo 
p 
army recomvening of the technical working group; any necessary techrmical questicns Th. 
o* 
might be discussed either at she political conference iteelf, or in such ad hoo 4 2 
re > 
Sud-groups as it may prove desirable to set uw. me 
? 
We cannot, of course, now predict how the Soviet delegation will react to such 74 
ar. approach, but their reaction should indicate the area of agreement now possible 5 a 
co 
tween the two sides. If the Soviets do not prove to be forthcoming within a week a 
= 
or two, we feel that there is no alternative but to revert to same sort of phased © 
/ 3 
| treaty. We naturally have very much in mind our proposal of last April that we ’ : 


initially to atewospheric tests, 
negotiate a/treaty to be applicadle/ 


TOCODIO SCORE COORD IOOOURCROO, With 8 
correspondingly 
/ SSRAEBE simplified control system. 4t the sane tine, we believe that if it should 
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prove teshnically feasible, 7 ‘be advantageous for the Western position, 
before proceeding to this scheme, to advocate a treaty including a limited mder- 
ground ban above a prescribed threshold. , : 

Our specialists in this matter are now siciehas whether it would be techni- . 


~ { 
cally feasible to dsfire a threshold in terms cf seismic magnitude. By putting 


thea threshold in magnituie instead of kiloton values, we would evoid disputes with 
the Sovicts both about the proper scale for converting explosion yields into seis- 


mograph reacings and about large cavity decoupling. aotsococoecotmescaocaca cso 
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ICEL SET. «<The Soviet objective of keeping the mumber of inspections 
te a minimum would mean that they would bear part af the burden for whatever 
threshold might be adopted. As you remember we have always maintained that there 
<3 a direct relationship between ths mumber of unidentified events and the level of 
inspesticon required. As soon as our stuty is campleted we will be in touch with 
you about ou specific ideas. 

We believe that a threshold approach would be an earnest of our wish to accept 


cbligations under the treaty up to the very limit of what it is scientifically 
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possible to control at the present tins. It would be understood that, as advances 


were made in detection and identification techniques and agreements reached for 
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their effective use, we would be willing progressively to lower the threshold. In 
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addition, we might well at the outset propose a jointly agreed program of research 
with the USSR to speed up progress in seismology. I think you will agree that this 
proposal would have the additional merit, as compared with the April suggestion for 
a linited treaty, of providing justification for the installation and operation of 
a full-scale control system on the territaries af the three original parties. 

In the light of the major problems which remain umresolved in the technical 
area, we do not now consider it fruitfcl to push to imediate decisions on paliti- 
cal-orgamizational issues. We are not now willing to deal with the Sorist “package” 
proposal as such, but we understand that it is sensible te continue ¢iscussions on 
such questions as would have to be settled in any type af treaty. The U.S. Delega- 
tion, therefore, expects to have several new suggestions for dealing with natters 
euch as the powers of the Camission and the Adtinistrator. It plans to discuss 
these as well as the general position outlined in this letter with the U.E. Delega- 
tion in Geneva within the next few cays. oe 


With best wishes, 


Sincerely, 


Douglas Dilles 
Acting Secretary 
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The Right Honorable 


Selwyn Lloyd, C.B.3., 7.D., Q.C., M.P., 


Secretary of State for Poreign Affairs, 
London. 
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SUBJECT. Course cf Action to te Pursued Upon Resumption of Nuclear Tests 
Conference, January 12. 











State White House C.1.a. 
PARTICIPANTS: Teting Secretary Dillon Ir. ‘istiakowsky Mr. Allen iulles 
Mr. Farley - 5/AZ Mr. Gordon Oray Hr. Brent 
Mr. Popper - S/AE Mr. Keeny Dr. Scoville 
Mr. Baker = S/az 
Mr. Mark - S/AE D.O.D. A.B.C. 
. Hr. bubs - KV Secretary Oates CThsiraan KcCone 
sa - Gen. Loper Gen. Startird i. 
s/: tO Mr. Knicht Lr. English yet 
“s ee ee — Gen. Fox br. Walske pte * |, 
s/? CiA - Er. Dulles White House <- Ut. Kistiakowsxy yi’ ao. 
S/faz - & (1c c, Ls) White House <- Ilr, Gray . wea 
EUR UDel, Geneva - ir. Popper bs” 
== = 22S eS = = SSS ee: SE eee po 
tote 
Hr. Dillon referred to his letter of January 7 to Foreign Secrotery Licyd 








outlining in general teres the course of action to be pursued upon resuwtion 
of the Geneva negotiations January 12th and noted that the =ain elemnt to be 
are in was the question of the thresholc. le called upon Dr. Kistiakowsky 





to present recomendations based upon the vork of @ group of advisers which had 
t on Wednesday to consicer this question. 


Dr. Kistiakow said the group of scientists which had worked both in 
California re. concluded it is technically possible to define a 
threshold in terms of the magnitude of seismic events detected by the control 
system. He distributed copies of a definition of magnitude brsed upon straight- 
forward neasurevents which, apart froa minor quibbles, would probably be accept- 
alle from a technical standpoint even to Soviet eclentists. ile said that the 
technical group had concluded that above a magnitude of 4.25 the definition he ean 
haa distributed could be roadily applied. Above magnitude 4.5 it would te re: 
possible to test safely up to about balf the corresponding kiloton yield since 
the magnitude would be uncertain by some 0.1 to 0.2 magnitude wits and the 
yield of a device can not be predicted in advance with complete accuracy. He 
eaid the one minor point on which they had not reached complete azgreenmnt was 
merely a matter of choice, namely how far out you eh: ild go with tho instrumen’s 
used to measure the critical magnitude. He distrifuted a tat.e indicating the 
mosber of events that would bo located end unidentified at various aagnitodes 
if the 0.5. defirition and criteria wore applied. The table is ettached. He 
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‘paid that the group had ceciced recommen’ althoug® it did not represent a 
purely technical judgment, that a aagnituis of 4.75 would be a usefal poict at 
wich 


! 
; 
! 


, this magnitude. If the Soviets stick to their oun interpretation of the Sard- 
tack data they would, uncer that threshold,nct te able to test core than two 
kiloton - The 9.5. the basis of its interpretation would feel free 


to 
construct a hole large enouzh to contain a 70 kiloton explosion which was not 
eubstantially larger for test purposes than the legal tects at 4.75 maccitude. 
Thus the 4.75 level sugrested revrecents a cammrcuine between these conflicting 
corsiderations. In response to questions as to what magnitude scale the L.75 
magnitude represented, Dr. Kistiakowsky said that it was based on the Gutenberg 
and Richter scale as developed in 1955. The mmbers of unidentified events in 


good seismologist could narrcy cown the choice. Estimates vary fros 0 per cent 
to a facter of 10. A fair guess is that the umidentified shown on the table 
would te reduced ty a factor of 2. If solenic reseirch continues, this factor 
can be improved. One point on which delecation scientists were sersitive in 
recent technical discussions was the Soviet reminder that little hed boen don 
for izprovement of the systen ty U.S. scientists since 1958. 


fle said that the group had also made non-sclontific estinates of the nunter 
of inspections that might te suggested to the principals for consideration. 
This could be either a percentage quota or 2 muwrical quota. The pluses and 
minases of tho two alternative methods of calculation include the following 
factors: 





A percentage basis (1) affords protection against yearly variations in 

the mouber «” earthquakes ani existing weertaintics in our cstinatcs, and 
(2) 4f tased only on the nuster of wmidentified events, . 

presents a much greater incentive to the Soviet Union te participate in in- _ 
provements of the technical capatilities of the systen tecawe such inprovements 
would reduce the number of wildentified events; and gives the Soviets an incen- 
tive to install stations in Communist Chins in order to reduce the nanter of 
unidentified events eligible for inspection. 
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A mmmerical tasie (1) Would presusably be easier to negotiate since it 


eccepts the quota proposal and makes the exact level of inspection clear in 
advance. 
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(2) Avoids the need for criteris on which there was no 
mosting of ainds azone Soviet-i-5. experts. 


(3) Is eesier to apply in practice. 


(L) Ie simple and understandable fras the standpoint of a 
public relations. > 


Trere are several alternative seans of expressing the level of inspection. 


(1) We could say 10 per cert of all located selcalc events above the aag- 
nitude af 4.75 were to te inspected. This sethod woule ty-pass tho criteria 
problea bul would provide little incentive to improve the cystesn miless the 
treaty also called for reductiocs is the muster of inspections in commection oe 


with izprovraments . 
(2) We could call for inspection of 20 per cent of all located seiruic 

events dGeowd eligible for inspection by the criteria the U.5. has 

This proposal would be tazed on the proposal we haves already teblod that inspec- 

tien of 20 per cent of events telow 5 kilotons te impected. If this basis for 

calculation were proposed, the percentare would anply te the ouster of events 

wnidentified without stations ir ded China until such stations mgoypg be in- 

stalled. 


a 
(3) The third alternative would be to simply say that thore would te 10 Pax-- i 
inspections per year. = 


ene ee « Dillon caid it makes little difference what eract lewl is eelected 
thin the gerers] rarce Dr. “irtiskowsky recommends. The question depends not 
only on tochmical facters tut may involve specific military needs cf the 
_——— of Defense and AZC. If, for example, fron a technical standpoint we 
ould accept a 10 klloteon threshold, and DUD had strong needs for tests in the 
1S or 2 ee eee could be taken into account. Dr. Kistiakowsky 
said the grow of scientists hac not explicitly consicered the ques Ued- 
testing meeds in its recaumendation, but that Dr. Harcld Brown of Livermore had 
joined in the recompendations. He is thoroughly feniliar with our testing needs 
and preswubly took this factor into eccount. Mr. Gates said these technical 
questions relating to testing needs vere mostly for AZ to decide. Be noted 
that after all these complex calculations we had arrived back st the Lloyd pro- 
al for 10 inspections. Mr. Dillon commented that Licyd's 10 inspections had 
Preises to @ comprehonsire ban whereas the present sug sestion was for 10 in- : 
pections applied to events atove anproximtely 20 kilotons. General Lover ¢€ 
streseed that all uridentified events should be eligible for inspection. mr. ; 7 
Gates said that just a5 military needs are usually over-cstiasted in the first an 
ce as a margin of safety, we should play at safe in our initial proposal { 
the level of inspection. Rr. Dillon said that we night, in fact, need 
a higher deterrent factor than 20 per cent and recalled our previous 
that all events atove 5 kilotens te inspected. 
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Dr. Kistiakoweky said the figure of 10 would include all events we thought 
really s ous after our seiamologist had intelligently applied diagnostic 
criteria to the wmidentified events. 
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cheating since the sire of 
would te the criterion of legality. Hr. aoked whether there was ery point 
in thinking in terms of « control systez wing Communist Chics. ir. fistia- 
said that is this estimate he was looking at the colwan of figures cai- 
ted without stitions in Cowunist Chins. He said that Uure aight te sub- 
stantial advantage stipulating thst testing allowable under the t hreshold te 
e-compenied ty advance notification of the tims and place of the tests. We 
could argue that this Suilds into tne proposel a mechanics for improvensnt of 
= Mr. Dillon asked whet were the prospects for progressing to lower 
at Lr. Eiestiakoveky said it was difficult to apply 
definition below 4.25. He asked whether, for erasple, a threshold of &.5 
ould te feasitle. Or. Kistiakowsky said wo could £0 even further down than 
&.6 if the auriliary criteria could be codified. He mentioned that ir. Sliver 
already speaks of a facurof 10 reduction in unidentified events ty unilsteral 
application of the suxiliary criteria. 
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Mr. Dillongaid it was inportent fron a pwolic relations standpoint to 

% one threshold would not apply forever. ‘ie should exphasize our *, 
» a3 tetter methods of development are to te put into effect, to —, 
lower the threshold progressively. This could also te done ty increasing the —_ 
mumter of on-site inspections. Fr. Gates questioned the ides of stressing *we 
could do better iater*, since it imclies the U. S. threshold quota we now 
propose is too hizh. Mr. MeCom said it could alvo te argued ty the cviets 
that we should call off ali tests telow a threshold wiliaterally froa the teginzing. 


ee ee nas eatanhaend tath of nage ee ee 
in space. re is a well established fact of gups in detection of capa- 


bilities at great distances, oven though t. sting at such distances would — a 

great deal and could not be conducted on « lar.@ ecale for sane 

policy with rospect to such a tan is, hovever, primarily a political a than 
a technical protien. Mr. Lillon eugzested tha. we aight co up to 100,000 kilo 

meters on the basis of grows based instriments inste.d of proposing the total 


ban besed upon wery expensive satellite systecs. Mr. NeCone said he felt the 
same way. 

















Pr. Oates said be felt he mutt reflect the very strong JC» concern etoat 
including an wiorwater ban. Political di: ficulties with underwater tests 
are much the same as with those in the atacephere. ‘e should not, however, pro- 
pose to include seach a tan at an early stage. A very real military probdles is 
involved. Without forther experizentation we simply don't ywt know how to kill 
a sutmarinewith muclear weapors without endangering the crow of the destroyer 
Geliverir7 the weapon. We would have to give in on the ten of underwater tests 
in the lx.) analysis, but it would be umise to tegin by doling #0. ir. Kistia- 
acked whether bubbles from an underwater shot could contamina 
cs Tile decocsling of untervates Im addition there war the 
ai¢ticulty decoupling of underwater shots too if you are willing 
to spent enough. R. fe telieved the political fectors were equal to the 
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militery factors in the case of uncerwater explosions, but believed it was 
good rot to start with the full offer. 


l Mr. Dillon noted that the JCS also wants to test in ihe atmosphere. 
Mr. Getes agreed but said the underwater question was sonexhat d fferent 
and would involve not weapomdevelopment but * lesrning to use weapons 
alresdy in our stockpile. It is a safety problem to be resolved. se 
don't want to use weapons that would kill our own people. 








Dre Xistiakousky said that a 10 kt underwater shot could te conducted 
provided one miliion tans of concrete were used, were made in a structure 
the size of the Expire State Euilding, and were placed two kilometers deep 
in the ccean and when of course,the Department of Defense is rich enough to 
do this. 





Mr. Lilion said we should all zo hono anid study the figures that bad been 
presented and should got additional fisures fren Dr. Xistiakowsky for the 
intermediate ranzes between 4.75 and 5. There would te no creat difference 
to ns betwoen 4.75 and L.85, for example, and we would necd the advice cf the 
DOD and AEC in mking a choice. 








Mr. McCone asked whether this was a question of adequate safeguardsor if 
, the elbow rocn we needed for military requirements is a legitinate consideration. 
‘Mr, Dillon said we could move the threshold somewhat on the latter tasis. The 
probles with the threshoid cf 5 is that it nay not provide sufficient justifi- 
cation for control systems in tho soviet Union. ke have little feeling about 
tthe precise level so long #s it provides adequate jus iification for the systen 
'wo propose. The Soviet criteria would hsvo identificd everts only above the 
Blanca range. In tais sense tho Soviets too were adnitting a threshold of 


























a | 











about this level, so Vic. . + would not be in a position to object too effect- ~ te, 
ively to our proposal. Dr. fistiakowsky noted by way of clarification that a - 
etstement that the technical situation was difficult below 1.25 applies only 
if we ssewe the Ceneva system. be could go lower if the systom were modifiod “= 
as regcerds e thor spacing or instroventation. —- 
~ 
Mr. McCore said thei while further otucy is required he wes in a position “" 
to make 6oue cuetent even now on tho threshoid problem. ke said that this “: 
would seen to be an .¢xtrenely ceomplicated type of ney otiations that it has prove 
mary pitfslls from ‘nogotiating point of view anc that it give: Tsarapkin | 
consideratlo room to maneuver us into an uncomfortable position.. He wesid _ 
we should think carefully so to whether wo want to start down this road at all. ee 
de should decide in sdvance with the UK just what kind of a trosty we aro 
negotictings, that is, whether our aim is a couprebensive tan or whether it ic ) 
our intention to stop testing only in the areas where offective safeguards can 
be accasplished. If the latter is agreed, toth with the UK and Russians, we nay 
safely co this way. 
etn 
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Mr. Dillon said he agreed that we should not get into specific nusters 
thd Geteva Regotiations unless the Russians agreed in principys to the 
threshold approach. As to tho level of threshold, Mr. McCone said that re- 
cognizing the political factors wtsied the ASC sould prefer the threshold 
of 5 tut could live with a threshold of 4.75. 





Mr. Gates asked whether it is realistic . to erpect that, if you can test 
legally telow a threshold, it would be politically possible to conduct an 
extensive test program below it.—for example, 10 tests a year. Mr. Dillon 
said he didn't think the question of whether you have a threshold would make 
any difference in the political reaction to « test procgran, (haaians would be 
equally concerned about umlerground testing whether it was pormitted by a 
treaty with the Soviets or not. Testing would be easier with the threshold 
to the extent the threshold would peruit us to say thet we would in the future 
ban all tests that were contrclistle. Tho initial azreenent would chow our 
willingness and good intentions. Hr. Farley added that in adijition,the kind 
of a treaty we were discussing vould dispose of the pollution problea. 














Mr. MoCone said we now krow that the threshold is technically [feasitle; 
the mext question is whether it is good. Mr. Dillon said that he thinks it is 
@ good approach. He believed we should say we want a phased treaty covering 
the atmosphere (leaving the underwater question aside for now) and underground 
tests above a given thresholc. te should point out this approach by-passes the 
criteria disagreenent with Soviet scientists. Wo should say we do not want to 
go into detail on the propos2l wil it is agrwed in principle. We should not 
get into the outer space question unless the Soviets agroe on the widerground 
part of our proposal. Then we coulc say once the principle of threshold was 
accepted, that a comparable principle should apply in outer space. we should 
tell the U.K. as soon as possible what our ideas are on a specific threshold. 
Mr. Gray asked vhat the U.K.'s attitude would te. Mr. Dillon said that they 
muy Vory well accept the threshold proposal. They could be expected to proclaia 
@ moratoria: cn tests telow the threshold and would want the U.S. to do the 
same. Mr. Gray commented that we nizht ask the U.f. in this case whether they 
would want the information from our cwn “inmoral” tests. 

















Mr. Allen Tulles noted that the higher you put tne threshold the fower 
jon-site inspection you get. Mr. Dillon said you wouldn't get many any way. 








Mr. McConme caid that a high threshold reduces the incentive for decoupling. 
The Soviets, he believed, would discuss 4 nupter more readily than a porrentage. 
The Soviets might also propose that we keep the save nuctor of inspections and 
move the threshold down. He said tho AEC telieved ti sinpleat cethod would be 
to base inspections upon @ percentage of all events located. We can couple 
this with a statesent of willlingress to renegotiate the level as detection and 
identification capabilities improve. We would want a higher percentage depend- 
ing on whether Red China was included in the control system. In response to a 
question, Mr. eaid Red China vas relativoly more inmportant than other areas 
of Asia because it was not only adjacent to the Soviet Union but adjacent to 
highly seieaic areas within the Soviet Union. 
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Lr. Siatiskcousky cozented on the project Vala. So far little money has 
teen made available and little work had been dome. Defense has quite recently = 
made available $8 million for ths project. In addition tc this project, how- 
ever, thero are two other research needs: (1) research on instrumentation for Cy 
grourd-vased detecticn in outer space, and (2) research on satellite instru- 
mentation for detection. General Starbird said the AIC was spending $2 million 
in development of outer space instravents and another million in construction 
of a hole for underground tests. Cereral Lover said the original monorandua of 
agreement last April did not aprear to caii for such an expensive prograa as 
callod for by the more far-reaching objective stated for Project Vela which ARPA 











had dcesigned. Bi 
Dr. Kistiakoveky said we needed research programs in all three fields, =a le 
soisuic, grounc stations for hich altituce cetection, and setellite instrizen- 
tation. Mr. McConme said the ALC was making preparations for the decoupling 
shots tut the amnourcenzent of these preparations had teen delayod since Noventer, 
first because of the U.N. debate erd then beccuse of the technical talks in 
Geneva. We coulc not make ths announcement as easily after January 12 as now 
because it might rosult in sove esbarrassacnt to the resumed Coneva discussions. 











Since now seems to be the best tine he proposed the text already cleared inter- ects: 
departmentally should be released. Mr. Farley confirmed that we had no objec- Mic: 
tion to the text and added this would soem to be a suitable time. Mr. Dillon L.. 
agreed but telieved tho President should see it, becauze of his personal interest 


in these matters. Mr. Uray agreed the President should see it. Ooneral Starbird 
said that failure to maxe the ermocncenwnt had not prevented oreparations so far. 
They had proceeded at the ‘evaca test grouncs undor t!. general implication that 
we wero nerely keeping the test grouncs in order. There have been no leaks so 
far bat it would be difficult to seek sites for additional tests in Louisiana if 
we wore utable to state our purpose. 








_ Mr. McCone asked for discussion of the question of whether we should rake 
the announcement at all. Mr. Dillon commented that the President's attitude 
is often “why say sovething if wo con't havo to". Mr. Gates said it is not a 
problem of DUD concern. Mr. Dillon seid we noed t+ fo ahead and get the sites 
we need for sdditional tests, anc the desirability of the announcenont would 
seon to depend on whether the amouncenent was necessary in order to proceed 
with site selection. Mr. McCone said he is willing to tako the risk of proceed- 
ing without ammnouncenent, but it should be tazen in tho recognition that at some 
point we will have to mike the annomcencnt after tle fact. It was agred to 
dafer the announcement and to proceed with the selection of sites. 























Mr. Dillon said the group should mest again next week after it had considered - +8 
the tnreshold proposal advanced by Dr. Kistiekowsky. He said that Mr. Merchant ae 
would represent the Department at the moeting. In the moantine instructions to 
the Delegation now would be along lines of the January 6 letter to Selwyn Lloyd, 
pertinent paragraphs of which he read to the meoting. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD RESTRICTED DATA OR FORMEPLY RESTATE? DATA 
aan 
FROM: Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr. ls han e, MY Lhe 
lEWED BY 


SUBJECT: DOD Position Paper on Threshold for Underground Tests 


1, At the Principals' meeting on January 12, Secretary Gates 
presented a staff paper setting forth the DOD position on the threshold 
for underground nuclear tests. This paper specifically criticizes the 
threshold proposals, which Dr, Kistiakowsky presented at the Prin- 
cipals' meeting on January 8 at the request of Secretary Herter and 
Mr. McCone, as being deficient in that "the number of inspections 
would be determined arbitrarily (at a comparatively low figure) with- 
out appropriate relationship to the scientific facts and the capabilities 
of the detection system," The proposals presented by Dr. Kistiakowsky 
were developed by a representative group (including Drs. H. Brown, 

S. English, J. Oliver, W. Panofsky, C. Romney, J. Tukey, and General 
A. Starbird) which considered the proposals to represent a balanced 
judgment properly related to the scientific facts and system capabilities, 


2. The alternate threshold proposals contained in the DOD 
position paper essentially call for the inspection of all unidentified 
events above magnitude 5 (i.e., 100 per cent of all unidentified events 
or 50 per cent of all detected seismic events), The implication con- 
tained in the DOD position paper that this proposal is uniquely in 
accord with scientific facts and the capabilities of the detection system 
is not correct since it does not take the following factors into account: 


a. An effective deterrence does not require 100 per cent 
coverage of all possible violations, This is particularly true 
in the case of nuclear tests where a series of violations rather 
than a single clandestine test would be required to constitute 
a real security threat. 


b. Among the events which are not positively identified 
as earthquakes (by U. S, criteria), it would be possible to 
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establish the relative degree of suspicion of various events 
by means of the following information: 


(1) Utilization of auxiliary seismological information, 
There is a large amount of seismic data which, although not 
at present sufficiently definitive to be codified as criteria, 
would provide information indicative of whether an event 
was either an earthquake or possible explosion, This type 
of information would be particularly valuable in the case of 
the larger seismic events considered in the various threshold 
proposals. Although there is no agreed estimate as to the 
cumulative value of this auxiliary information, it would pro- 
bably reduce the number of events worthy of suspicion by 
at least a factor of 2 (and possibly much more) and would 
probably focus particular attention on a relatively small 
nurnber of events in the yield ranges above 4.75. 


(2) Utilization of covert and overt intelligence, As long 
as the choice of events to be inspected in the USSR is made 
by the U. S., we can make use of all sources of covert 
intelligence as well as common sense based on geographic 
and geological considerations in picking the seismic events 
to be inspected. Since the extent of our intelligence capa- 
bilities are presumably not known by the USSR with certainty, 
the unpredictable aspect of this factor would in itself probably 
constitute a significant deterrent, 


3. The DOD position paper directly criticizes the approach to 
inspection which would require "the East and West to act unilaterally in 
selecting the events to be inspected in the host countries‘ territory, " 
on the grounds that this would degrade the authority of the International 
Control organization, It is precisely this ability to chose events for 
inspection that will provide the maximum deterrent effect since it 
would permit the unrestricted use of all of the information discussed 
above (i.e., auxiliary seismic information as well as overt and covert 
intelligence) and would rernove debate on the validity of individual 
inspection operations from the international organization, The 
original U,. S. proposals on inspection procedures were based on 
"random" selection since the concept of selection by the other country 
or side was not considered negotiable. However, this concept of 
selection has now been advanced by the Soviets thernselves, 
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4. The threshold concept is presumably being considered by 
the Principals with the hope of discovering a formula which might have 
sorme chance of being negotiable with the USSR (reasonable deterrence 
coupled with low level of inspection), and at the same time, would 
establish clearly in world opinion that the U. S. is atternpting to extend 
the test ban as far as technical considerations will permit. It must 
be recognized that any threshold proposal that we advance will probably 
be attacked by the Soviets as an atternpt on our part to continue testing. 


The DOD proposal, however, would appear to give the Soviets particular 


opportunity to question our motives since it couples a relatively high | 
threshold with the highest possible level of inspection, The question 


should, therefore, be asked whether the threshold proposal in this 
form would actually serve the basic purpose for advancing the thres- 


hold concept in connection with the present Geneva Negotiations, 
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DOD Staff Paper Presented at the January 12 Principals’ Meeting 


PROPOSED POSITION ON THE UNDERGROUND THRESHOLD 





1, With regard to an agreement on the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons testing, the United States Government has taken the position that 
the level of inspections must bear an appropriate relationship to the scien- 
tific facts and the detection capabilities of the Control System, The USSR 
representatives, on the other hand, have insisted that the number of in- 
spections must be small, despite the scientific data which indicates that 
the unidentified events will be numerous, The failure of the recent Technical 
Conference to achieve agreement on the U, 5, criteria which would establish 
eligibility for inspection also prevented agreement as to the number of un- 
identified events which might occur, Without agreement on criteria, some 
other basis for initiating an inspection would have to be devised, Dr, 
Kistiakowsky has set forth three alternatives, two of which would seem to 
require agreement on criteria and the third susceptible of application without 
such agreement, All of the alternatives have one deficiency in common - 
the number of inspections would be determined arbitrarily (at a comparatively 
low figure) without appropriate relationship to the scientific facts and the 
capabilities of the detection system, 

2. Upon review of the threshold concept as applied to underground test 


ban prepared under Dr, Kistiakowsky's direction, the DOD is of the opinion 
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that it would be to the best interests of the U. S. to withhold the introduction 

of this concept until or unless it had been clearly demonstrat ed that the USSR 
(and possibly the U. K.) will not agree on the inspection criteria established 

by the U. S. technical group or accept a treaty confined to atmospheric tests. 
The following reasons are cited: Under the threshold concept, one of two 
procedures is possible, i.e., to select events to be inspected on the basis of 

the “characteristics” of instrument readings (criteria), or on the basis of a 

) ercentage of the total events. If the Soviets refuse to accept the U. S. 

criteria, we will be led into a compromise of our best scientific data and thus 
establish a bad precedent for future disarmament negotiations as well as invite 
tne prospects of adverse Congressional and public reaction, If we suggest a 
percentage af the ‘otal events in order to eliminate the criteria problem, we will 
\atroduce a very undesirable factor, namely, the necessity for the East and West 
to act unilaterally in selecting the events to be inspected in the host countries’ 
territory, thus degrading the authority of the International Control organization. 
Obviously, if there is no agreement on inspection criteria, there would be no 
agreement on which events should be eliminated as natural occurrences, 

3. The Department of Defense believes that the threshold concept in terms 
of the magnitude of the selamic events contains uncertainties and ambiguities 
which detract from ite desirability for immediate application without further 
validation, Further, recognizing the uncertainties in natural and possible arti- 


ficial decoupling, the proposal does not seek to regulate underground testing 
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to any specific maximum yield but only to make it incumbent upon the 
signators to the treaty to conduct their operations in such a way as to avoid 
an instrumental response exceeding the agreed magnitude. 

4. Wf, however, it is decided to be in our over-all interest to advance 
this concept as a proposal, it is considered that the threshold should be sect 
to meet the following objectives: 

a. The threshold should be high enough to require only the number 
of inspections which would be feasible within the practical] limitations of the 
numbers of inspection groups aod their operations which can be supported by 
the System. 

b. The number of inspections must bear an appropriate relationship 
to the scientific facts, taking into account the best ecientific data bearing on 
the problem; and 

c. The threshold should be high enough to permit certain develop- 
mental tests should the United States at some time decide to undertake such 
tests. 


5. The question, therefore, is what threshold in terms of the magnitude 
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of the seismic waves generated by an earthquake should be adopted to assure 
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that the foregoing objectives would be attained. Aceepting the following tabu- 
lation as representing the best U. 8. estimates of the data shown and adopting the 
assumption that Cornmunist China will not accept stations on its territories, it is 
apparent from the fourth column that a magnitude of 5.00 is about the minimum 


that could be adopted taking account of the considerations stated above. 
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M N Nu Nu® YR 

5.25 32 5 e 110 

5.00 59 8 27 43 

4.75 105 25 70 ig 

4.50 185 95 150 a 

4.25 335 245 300 3.3 

4.00 580 490 545 1.45 

NM Magnitude 

N Total nurnber of earthquakes in the USSR 
of magnitude greater than M 

Nu Nurnber of unidentified events in the USSR 
of magnitude greater than M 

Nu® Number of unidentified events if stations are 
limited to USSR and US 

YR Yield equivalent in KT for Rainer coupling 


6. In the light of the foregoing, it is recommended that the following 
positian be established with respect to the inclusion of a threshold for under- 
ground tests in a phased treaty: 

a. There shall be agreement with the inspection criteria proposed 
by the U. S. and this criteria shall be written into the treaty. 

b. In the first phase of the treaty, no signator nation shall conduct 
underground tests above a threshold which shall be defined in terms of the 


magnitude of seismic waves recorded at the locations and in manners specified 


in the treaty. 
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c. The initial threshold shall be magnitude of 5.00 as calculated 
by the Gutenberg and Richter 1956 formuls. 

4. All events of magnitude greater than 5.00 shall be analysed 
in accordance with the agreed inspection criteria and all thoseq@ents not thus 
identified as natural events shall be eligible for inspection. 

7. In the event that the Soviets refuse to accept the U. 5S. inspection 
criteria as presented by Dr. Fisk and his Technical Group, the following 
modifications of the abowe should be introduced: 

a. Same as Paragraph &{b) above. 

b. Same as Paragraph 6(c) above. 

c. 50% of all detected events of magnitude of 5.00 shal] be subject 
to inspection. For those ewents occurring in the U, 5. or in territories under 
the control of the U. 5. or U.K., the USSR shall have the option of designating 
the events to be inspected; and for events occurring in the USSR the selection 
shall rest with the U. 5.-U.K. 

8. In either of the above propositions the further condition should be added 
that the Contral Commission will maintain « continuing study and analysis of 
the feasibility of improving the quality of the detection system and shall from 
time to time report to the signator nations its recommendations as to improve- 
ments to be installed and the corresponding threshold to be adopted. The in- 
stallation of imprevements and the adoption of thresholds below or above those 
specified in the initial agreement shall be subject to the unanimous agreement 


of the signator nations. 
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9. If the Soviets do not agree to any of the foregoing proposals involving 


a threshold, a phased treaty confined initially to atmospheric tests should be 


proposed. 
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THRESHOLD FOR UNDERGROUND NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


"“™@™ Koewmy 


i. Definition of Threshold 





It ie technically possible to define a “threshold” for underground 
nuclear explosions in terms of the magnitudes of the seismic events detected 
by the Control System. There are several ways in which magnitude might 
be defined for this purpose. A detailed definition of magnitude based on 
the use of short period P waves has been prepared (see attachment). This 
definition could be used operationally in a straightforward manner to cefine 
magnitude above about 4,25. Above about magnitude 4.5, the apparent 
magnitude by this definition corresponding to a given explosion under fixe J 
coupling conditions could vary between # 0.1 and # 0.2 magnitude units, 
This corresponds to about a + 25 per cent variation in equivalent yield. 
It would, therefore, probably be possible to test with confidence nuclear ) 


explosions with at least 50 per cent of the yield perr.itted by the threshold 





in particular coupling conditions. To avoid accidentally exceeding the 
threshold, a tester could "creep up" to this 50 per cent level of the thres- 


hold by means of a series of srmaller explosions, it is to be emphasized 
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that it is difficult to assign a kiloton equivalent to a particular magnitude 
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since, (quite aside from the very large decoupling factors possible in 


large cavities), this value could vary by a factor of two or more depending 





on particular mediurn coupling conditions, In addition, it should be noted 
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from that of the U. S. in evaluating the seismic magnitude of specific U. S. 
nuclear tests. 


II, Quantitative Analysis of Thresholds 





Estimates of the total number of seismic events and the number of 
unidentified seismic events above various magnitudes in the USSR, based 
on the earthquake statistics and criteria in the U. S. report to Technical 
Working Group 2, are summarized in the following Table. (The estimates 


used are preliminary calculations by the Livermore Laboratory reduced 





uniformly by 25 per cent in order to conform with previous AFTAC assump- o 
ry 
® . 
tions as to the percentage of world-wide earthquakes which would occur in nt 
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m Magnitude 

N Total number of earthquakes in the USSR of magnitude greater than M 
N, Number of unidentified events" " " oo" "88 
Ny* Number of unidentified events if stations are limited to the USSR and US 
Yr Yield equivalent in KT for Rainier coupling 
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In considering this Table, the following points should be noted: 


l. The average annual number of earthquakes becomes increasingly 


uncertain with decreasing magnitude and in the lower magnitude ranges 


is probably uncertain by a factor of two. 


2. The estimates represent the average number of annual events 


and there are actually significant variations in the number of annual 


events. — 


tte 


3. The ability of the system to identify events within the USSR is. 
dependent upon the extent to whic: the Control System is installed 
outside the USSR and would be significantly reduced if stations 

were not installed elsewhere in Asia, 

4. Soviet and U. S. scientists disagree significantly on the values for 
the equivalent yield with Rainier coupling (¥,)- Ge 
eee 
a a id 


Ill. Level of Threshold 
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The establishment of a particular magnitude level as a test 


uy 


threshold presents a difficult problem which is not primarily technical in 
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nature, A judgment on this problem must be based on consideration of such 


factors as the following: 


l. If, om the one hand, the threshold is established on too high a 


level: 
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(a) Higher yield underground explosions which could probably 
be controlled w:th reasonable effectiveness would be legalized. 
{b) There would be little or no justification for inspection. 
(c}) Support of U. S. position on test control issue in wer! 
opinion would presumably be weakened. 
2 If, on the other hand, the threshold is established at too low a 
level: 
(a) Number of inspections would either be too large or effective- 
ness of control would be reduced. 
(b) Systern would have little or no capability of reducing number 
oi eligible events in lower range of permitted magnitudes. 
(c) The incentive to undertake concealment by large cavity 
decoupling would be increased. 

In balance, it is concluded that magnitude 4.75 constitutes the best 
compromise among the above factors, In addition, it should be noted that 
we have direct measurements from the Blanca explosion corresponding to 
this magnitude under Rainier coupling conditions, 


IV. Number vs. Percentage Quota 
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The eligibility of events for inspection under any magnitude thresnold 
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can be determined on either a numerical quota or percentage quota basis. 
The comparative advantages of these two methods are as follows: 
1. Bercentage Quota 
a. Covers uncertainties in estimates and yearly fluctuations 


in number of seisrnic events, 
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b. If based on unidentified events: 
(1) Presents much greater incentive than numerical quota 
for Soviets to improve technical capabilities of system; 
(2) Presents stronger incentive to Soviets to include China 
in system in order to reduce number of eligible events in USSR; 
(3) Eliminates possible Soviet argument that there are too few 
unidentified events for a particular numerical quota; and 
(4) Same percentage can apply to different thresholds. 


Be Number Quota 





a. Easier to negotiate since essentially accepts Soviet quota concert 
and indicates clearly level of inspection to be conducted. 

b. Independent of changes in criteria of eligibility for inspection 

or could be applied against all events independent of criteria, 

Cc. Somewhat easier to apply. 

ad. bossibly more effective from point of view of public relations 

as representing simple, understandable proposal, 


V. Suggested Position 





Technically, there appear to be three reasonable approaches to a 


threshold proposal based on magnitude 4,75 seismic events: 
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i. Require inspection of 10 per cent of all located seismic events 
with magnitude above 4.75. Since the number of located seismic events of 
this size in the Soviet Union is 165, this would result on the average in approxi- 


mately 10 on-site inspections per year. This proposal could bypass the lack 
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of agreement on the criteria for eligibility of inspection, 

2. If the Soviets are willing to accept the U. S. criteria for deter- 
mining the eligibility of seismic events for inspection, require inspection 

of 20% of all located seismic events with magnitude above 4,75 which are 
deemed eligible for inspection. Since the number of unidentified seismic 
events above magnitude 4.75 is estimated to be between 25 and 70, depending 
on the extent of installation of the systern on a world-wide basis, this proposal 
would result in an average annual level of inspection between 5 and 14, 

3. Establish a quota of 10 inspections per year which could be applied 
against either the total number of located seismic events or the number of 
unidentified events with magnitudes greater than 4.75. 

Technically, the proposals based on the use of percentages, particularly 
the first proposal (i.e., 10 per cent of all located seismic events above 
ragnitude 4.75), appear to be the safer course in view of the uncertainties 
in the estimates of the number of seismic events, However, the quota 
proposal would probably give the same general level of deterrence and 


might have advantages from the point of view of negotiability and public 
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SUGGESTED THRESHOLD DEFINITICN 


1. A seicmic event shall cualify for consideration by the Control System 
if its Seismic waves are as 


arge as, or larger than, the seismic 


waves recorded from an earthquake of magnitude 4,75 as determined by 
“- The method for determining magnitude is as follows 
a. From the ceismograms of each control post which cetects 


question for which A is measurable as celined 
° 
icentral distance is greater than 16 and less taan 


46 «Coto 4 , determine whether or not the magnitude m, according to 


rr - |} g vA , (> (Gutenberg & Richler, j 


In the above forrmula, the symbols are defined as follows 
A =: half of the maxirnurn peak positive to neg ative amplitude 


(displacement), measured in microns, in the first three cycles 


of the P waves, as recorded by a vertical seismograph of the type 
described in paragraph 3 below. For the purpose of this cormpu- 
tation, signals are msidered to be detectable and measurable 

to fficient accuracy if Ais 3 times the peak noise amplitude 


during the preceding tew minutes. 


* (The most desirable cut-off distance for data to be used in determining 


magnitude under this definition is still under consideration, ) 
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T = the time, measured in seconds, between the peak displacement 
(used in determining A) and the next following peak. 
Gs 


= the steady-state magnification of the seismograph at period T, 


© is given as a function of distance in Table l. 


b. If the apparent magnitude exceeds 4.75 at half, or more than half, 


se 


of the control posts specified in 2a above, the event is judged to have a 


magnitude of 4,75 or more. 


4. The vertical seisrmograph used for measuring A, as Gefined in paragraph 
23 


a above, shall be a short period seismograph with characteristics which 
will permit ope: 


ation of single seismographs at quiet stations with mag- 


, 


nification greater than 10° at the frequency of peak response, It may, 


in particular, conform to the specifications in GEN/DNT/TWG.2/9, Annex 
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von a BI / / DATE: Jomary 12, 190 ie 
7 : Sf ork ~~ 
SUBJECT: Preperations for Ten-lation Disarraoent “alkxs. f a an ? ie 
, Sf a “ | 
iL rr * 
PARTICIPANTS: U.S. Conadéa '‘’, France j 
Rerter Aad. becney f Fou. Aljand 
e a. o 
SE: Baton - 0-3. Representative, “Jepreceatgtives teo- ier. Polen 
io, Sai, = 8/a ~y o-Re 
. van - . - 
i oo fe: PE oratce: Fea, Geccia : 
COPIES TO: ‘tr. Cabell | 
e : Italy 
- _ = c Py es Erosio : 
Ic 2b. Feris tr. Perrone-Capens) 
UF E=b. Le:ton - “S, irvelart yr. Petri 
S/F ect - teva 
S/ar - (10) DOD = "©. Fnicht f\ 
sce are De 2 Ss ..  eislsa —— = = fut 


The Secretary cald that the rurpose wn nen ht 
direction to the mecting of Gisarcoomt renresentatives vhich would convene ncxt , 
Monday. ‘The present croup should be regarded as @ steering comittecs unrelated 
to any of the others sct up for Somit preparations. The croup woulé suatique 
in existence efter the disarmament talks begin to atecss the propreses wilch taies 
lace between nov and the Sicmit in order to discuss and decide on viet problems 
to @isarmoaeent might be raised et the Q@umit. Ie did not foresee the sced 
to decide on any more mectings of the present group at this tine. Generally the 
experts could work directly on their ovm, reporting as appropriate to 











reconvencé at the roquest of any camber. lic vishud to suggest nov that the necting 
convene again at the end of February, et vhich time they vould make 6 gencral 
acsesazent of the progress made by the experts. /rbascaéor FE caid that be 
had not thought of this es a formal croup but sirply es an ad hoc mocting. Be 
hesitated to accept the ides of the Acbassadors “asscesing” the work of the 
Qiseramment group. He would prefer that arrangements be kept informal acd ficalble. 
The Secretary agreed end suggcstod that it might be useful to moet occasicnally . 
vhea the Geneve negotiations hed begin. Me suggested that tie primary task vas to P 4 
Geternine in most general form whet the dissrmmzent representatives could met 
usefully Giecuss. First, there vas the question of Vestern objectives in the 
negotiation. He eaid that the U.S. would have a draft objectives paper to culumit 
Jat the opening mecting on the 25th. fubesendor Caccia agreed U.at this should be 
the first ites. Me had been instructed to put forvard « projceal io this 


connection, . 
PORETPRITIAL scent | 
| : 
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conacction, i.c-, Cut our cbhjective siould te to present ea comprebeswsive niles 


a3 6m @ltermetive to #. Miruesbcoev's and, vith it, opecific sucocstions ‘or 
licited steps wiic : would constitute « firet yplmee. Be ws instructed to 
Gistrivuts such e paper at the present ooeting (Tab A). ‘The purpose of the 
Limited first steps wes to curter the ides thet could De done unless 
ves ooo. ‘The Secretery egreed with this thouwht, observing tUst ve 

tess Soviet good fuita by aimple measures wuict would be charectcrized as 

my to opecificell, identified coals. Ambassodor Alrmhend aaid tut this woo 
im line vit: Preach views end Umt they would thaeclves admit a core cletorstc 
working payer on Uc 25th. Ambassador Prosio caid Wat the Italien Govermest 
was e)e0 worlizg on G@ peper Vu accorded vith the vicve vila) have been expresscd 
ana that ticy hoped to have it ready for the wrting mectings. 











Becretary Tertor sald that since the Soviets will try to have discasico 

on Ubeir ows proposal, ve ehould be pryjercd vith @ coordinated position ca 
the Soviet plas. The first step cigtt be to excheawce eoalyoos of Piurwebchev's 
roposal. Asossedor Ceccia cai4 tiat ose of our major objestiv-s chould be to 
prepere an agreed critique of Vils proposal. 








Asvessaicr Cascia cugcrsted tree additional itecs for consideration by the 
a@isaronoc: reproscitatives: (1) the working sethods ubich the éclegstions vxld 
follow Curing Ue Ceneve acesiows; (2) the opening tactics for the reetiags on 
March 15; (3) proceéure on cousultetion vith NAC Quring the preperstory wrt ané 


the tep-pover Dectings. Seereted Cee ooroed Nity thave itens, noting that 
cigst be cam Giscussion Of Cee third polirt bere. 





sabassaéor Alrbené said that techutqics ané ccucral political questions 
ecailaé ve d.esiunecd ut the Aviaseadorial level and sot on the “tecwiical level’. 
Acvesemior liecoey sald thet he thoucht we mecting on *he D5it should mot ve 
character. ted 66 | meeting of “experts”. Acbosoafor Caccia seid thst Under 
Secretary O'lell) wulé4 represcit the U.K. at Meetings and 
gugecsted that the date of February Sth be set for « meeting of breeds of dcleyntion 
to review the work of the deputico. Mr. Oroeby-Gore would be prerared to com 
to Washington at thet tine. Te bomio of delegation ehould aloo plan to meet ic 
Oepeva e fev G09 before she actial convening of the Top-Talion ecasion. Secret~y 
erter sald that w ehould ais for Potruary Uth for the beads cf delegation oceting 
wi © provioo that it could de changed if necescary to the 15th. ‘She enrlier 
the target date the core pressure there would be to complete our work. Actascedor 
Rrosio concurred, noting that Anacsodcor Cevalletti wuld initially beaf tne 

dclogative awl Usat Mr. Martino would be prejire’ to come % VWeahinsto- ou 

Feuruary Oth. Aclescador Soency sald thet Gencral Bens wuld be bere on the 25th 
\an4 would bead the Canadian Gslegntion throughout the necting. Serter 
‘enid thet he was not prepared to got into @ dlsawss'on of mivstance st the present 
time aad wished to note thet the U.S. warted to arolé presentin: a completely 
\froten cosmrebenaive nackage plan. We wished to bave ecparable ciret etcp 
een Which vo could eugocet and he reserve. judgreut on tie Gocirait lity of 





preecating © progrut in Wilcb there 12 @ fixed commitment t cove Giend all the 
my to the aid. ADeosador 


cla eaqreed Usat the croup ould have the task of 
arerics up & comnprohensive 


with sepazabie first steps. 


Secretary Ecrter 
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Secretary Dericr Gagpesied that ve U.S. provice Acbecoador Dirgces vith « 
rescse of tocay’s Scasien to ust es a dasis tor rrprting 4A. Abascador 
Ceccia acwed, wal ctated tat tic comzutter of Glecremmcct roresaisiitcs cuaclé 
Geciée on thecir ow. proceéires fur conmulting amd rercrtin; to RAC. He raised tir : 
question of the preos line that should be used et the conclusion of touny’s session. ~~, 
It wos agreod that mo formal coomamicue would be teoued and thst ost delepotics —- 
would etate thet the Acbascetors and the Secretary reviewed? procedural armmmes- ~ 
ecuts for oeat Muday’s mocting. 
ibasgecor brocio eugo( sted toat the Cicacumecnt ropreventatives mould alco 
Eteouse the ispJication of “ruslcvr’s Oyo Sovict speech af Low Cae Vest 
ehcoulé react to it. Consideration abould be gira ty» Sec pousllility of couctcr- 
Gcting the Goviet cove with uniistesal measures of cur om. fobas T Reococy : 
said that Canode ¢ exe helrful work could be doce by the HAIG international 4 
staff vAich could be fed into the working grap. She Canadians were considering aa 
making eich a gucoection in Poris next Weddoudsy. — 
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leviced United “Inrdon Comprehensive Flen 








| 
FIRST STrce 





(1) The exdorsexert of ery arreement which xight Le reached by the = 
Ceneva ‘onfercnce om the Discontincerce of Muclear -eapons Teste. 


(14) Study cod initiel ests lishwrt of an international disermanent 
orfanizstion. 


(444)  Collectice of information by the international disaruamcnt 
orgerisstion on oresent levels of forces, includirg conventional 
armarents poceessed ty various powers, followed ty restriction or 
first steve reduction of earned forces of the United Kingdon end 
the United ttater, Soa, and France to arreed maxizun liaits. The 
collection of inforgetion would be oased on ceclerstions (to te 
completed in the first stage) ty States ecrcordinr to predeterazined 
and cutusliy arreed criterie. The information would cover existing 
conventional equipment end armaments, pertaining to land, ces, and 
air forces. 


a ~~ 
(iv) Consequent upcn such reduction, plecizg ty these Stetes in storaco a 

depots within their territories and under the supervision of the — 

Gisar-m ent orrernizetion, of specific quantities of desiencted 


types of sraments to be eproed upon end set forth in lists annexed 
© the arrectent. 


(v) "rior notification to the diserweuwnt orgadzeetion of leunching 
progrommes for aissiles according to certain predeteruized and 
mutually ecreed criteria, end reports on leunthing cperstions, 
including information on the locetion of launching sites. MNoti- 

° fication of flicht plans of satellites, interneationel arrangenents 

fer tracking ard for exchange of resultant information. 





(vi) A technical conference on the possildlity of controlling the stopping 


+ of production of fisrlle neterial for werpons purposes and on the a 
poesi»ility of the tranefer, under control, of existing stocks of .¢ 
such fissile msterial (whether fa*riceted into wosrons or not) to ox 


Oti“weapon uses. 


(wii) A conference on meesures to prevent the leunching of surprise rttock. 
This conference would consider the politice] os well as the technical . 
espects of messures against surprise attack. 


(wild) A technical conference tostudy e tysteuw to ensure the use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes only. 
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(4x) <tuty cf the arreapevents reqire’ for the internstionel sctiority 
which vill heave t» te set wp in order to preserve world geore as 
purely national arus erts ciainish. 


The first ctece aall be completed, if possible, within one years tte second 
stope shall then start. 





Src. Stas 





(4) <Aworld confercnce #'01l te ecrvered to dvtcrnine tre levels to 
which oll States shall reduce their forces and arneverts in the 
final stare. 


(41) Progreesive establiehesnt of international Cisssrerent orgumizstion, 


(224) *rorrestive recucticon of eristine conventional ervesortes and al litary , 
nan~peower throwyh efequstely safe; usrded arrengeverts for intermaticnaal 
control (levels to te «:rreed) and @lilection of inforsetion relating 
to sarufecture of corvertionel srmanents end equipment of all kinds. 


(iv) All -tetes producing Circile usterial to aske full declarations on 
all plants producirg it and their capecity. ictroduction of the 
“cut-off* of production of fiesile meterial for weapons purposes, 
conditional upon specified prorress on comventional diecroaer.t. 


(v) Ywduction of stocks of rwclesr weapons by succestive transfers, 
under international sujervision, of existing militery stocks of 
fissile material (whether fabricated into werpons or not) te non 
WOFPOH USCS. 











s 
% 
- 
oy) 
4 
_ . 
(vi) Miselle leunchic;s to be sud} ct to price notification and on-the-spot ou 2 
control. Internetional trecking system to be irstalled. ole - 
. “ * o 
(wii) Procressive esteblistment of inspection aysinst wurprise atteck. oe . 
is ~ 
y. 
(viii) Apreceeent on the esta>liakment of o cysten to @ocure the ese of 4 = 
cuter spoce fcr rescefal purposes only. , : « 
Pee ‘ 
(ix) Joint stwdy of the control of e ban on the rrmufecture of ticlorics] * 
and chenicel weapens and: other weapons of rass destruction, ° 
3 
(x) First stores in the estoblisiment of the international authority , ~ 


required to preserve world peace. 


$03e3S peatun euy 3° suot3eroy wbhte1z04 





, 
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Thetining of the start of the fine] ctave shall be decided ty a-reesent coon: 
the States concerned, 
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Coxprebensive disrrescemt ty oll powers urtcer eficrtive interns:iccal | 
comtrol including: 


(3) <A ban on the manefecture of meclesr, cheocial, ticlogical, or 
other weepoms of sass Cestruction. 





f43) Adan cn the use of ovtor spece for ullitery garposes. 


(333) A bar on the use of mucierr, chealcal, ticle-ical end other 
wospors of mass Cestruction. 


(fv) Gestrection of all nilitery alssiles. Control over sanefactare 
of rockets end satellites. 


(vy) stablisteent of effective international control over milite > cudgets. : 


(ei) Comletion of toe estr’listment of the internstions] authority to 
presorve world peace. | 


(vii) “eesures, in the ligst of the latest eclentific knowledre, to ontrol 





¢. = 
. 
existing stocks of nuclear, clealical, biclorical amd cther weapons Bee. : 
of masse Cestruction with « view to their elizization, — 228 o> 
2s 
(viii) fe pro rers is cede om sich control end elialn ticn, fine] reduction ‘ UJ 
of cenmrentionsl arre-ents enc ~ilitery nen-power to the levelr reo , 52 
culre4 for interne] security purpotes erd tue fulfileert of tre > on 
obli; ation of alcnatory *tetes under the terns of the United baticas a 
Charter, iestruction of surplus ernanents. = o's 
>, = 
(iz) Control over meonufecture of all types of sraments to ensure that rare - 
: production fe linited to that required for (viii) only. pees 29 
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to Livingston T. Merchant by Ambassador Hood. 
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TEXT OF MESSAGE 
' 
' 
' aL 
January 14, 1960. 
| . 
Dear Chris, . 


: * cone ae ae md Pe ™ een ° 
waS most grateful for Doug Dillon's letter of 


Ta + — ~ ~*~. 4wtn-e . . tA c * 5 ; _ x = 
January © outlining your iceas on how we should proceed 
4 ~* & ‘ “~ _—— 7" a i - “sa ,*rarAe T « c > hic 
mee vis’ stue\’ 420d. -csS “—~ VYOn.efr Sis e ~ am sending this 


To deal with a lesser point first, I agree that 


urpose would be served by attempting to 


On the major point, I also agree with you that 
f we have not succeeded in getting the Russians to budge 
from tne position they took up in the technical conference 


before Christmas, we have iittle chance of securing a 


te te 


der which a ban on ali tests would be effedively 


policed from the outset. Clearly a limited treaty which 


ut 


goes beyond what you contemplated last April by banning 


wSO3ZeIS PeATuH ey Jo suOoT AYTOY UBbteAzA0Y| 
UOTRZEOTTIGNd 203 petjisseyroog,, 


at least certain underground tests 1S an advance on what 





you then had in mind, and to that extent we welcome your 
idea. As a result of the agreed technical report of 


Jlast oe. 


The Honorable 
Christian A. Herter. . 
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ble contribute nothing to fallout, but 
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have declared that tney will not be the first to resume 
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tests. If, however, some underground testing remained 
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then it is certain that the Russians would follow suit, and 
I doubt whether they woud confine themselves to underground 
tests. I have explained to you before now my fear that 


even in tha@ case much of the odium would fall on whatever 
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1. <hould the 0S sdvance s proposal vesed on a signal strength 
tineshold in the Ceneva nuclear test nepotistions? If so, 
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2. het should be the level of the threshold? 
3. What ahould be the level or number of inspectiacs? 


be Should a epecific threshold level and a epecific level of 
insrection »e propored 2t ‘ eneva now? 
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TOs Pmeonce) GIFYA SESLF 


, withic th con fremevcric course of action steted by Dilles letter of 
| Januery 6 to Foreign Secretsry Lloyd USTel may after coordinstion ulth UF 
explore in pevera) terms with USE fcllowirg epproach based woon @ signal 
stremth threshold {o> undercround tests. In presentinre proposal Ute] should 
from outset reaffirs and sexe clersly understood (5 position thst it will agree 
to cessation of rucleer wespuns test explonions cnaly in env) rormerts where 
eteqeate safevuaris ca. *e applied. In discussion with UK USlel should draw 
as required on technical psrer provided at the meeting of principals Jamary 4. 
Onless [O75 show interest in agreement on basis principles outlined lel shoals 
pot enter into detelled technical dlecussion with USSR on metbods of calculating 
mapritoder, kilotem equivalents of various srmiituces, exect criteria to te 
employed in locating events, cr mumber cl unidentified events at various levels 
which would reenlt from epolics.ion US criteria for identification excrest insofar 
es specified in para 6 below. Lf K\S thew euch interest USDel should seek 
further instractions on prerertstion these tech dice) ¢c onciderstions. 





In presenting proposal UL.el should point out thet in ebeence technical 
beeis for estchlishse:t and operation control 5) stes covering all umierground ‘rag 
mmcleer explosions, US nevertheless desires consolidate in treaty existing 
areas of agreesent on cassaticn of necleer weepons test explosions in emvircn 
ments to which adequste and spreed controls can now he extended. [Proposal 
sould be edvanced s0 ecnsiructive aprvroach to ispesee in shich we find our 
selves os result continuing wide arece technical disareenent reflecte4 report 
Technical Vorcine Croup U1. Propesel for threnhol: accroech represents (e) 
(eridence Us willingness scek test cessation in areas tret can be adequately 
aonitored (>) way to typess existing disagreements between US and Soviet = 
scientists om criteria for identification of underground events by desing pe 
- 
Pom 





inepections on events located by system (c) way to echleve « workable agree 
ment desnite existinre disecreetent end Llicnitetions as & dotection end 
identification capabilities in lower yield rences «4 disa;reements on 
equivalent Kiloton yields of events of clven celeuic aapritedes (4) way to .: 
move wy phased epprosch as repidly er techrica ly feacible toward nore . 6 
comprehensive ben through lcwerlng fer climinstia-/* threcnold as methods 
of detecticn ert identifiretion were improved by research. rod 


A0J POT ISSLTIEN, 


LiDel should outline key clecente of proposel as including following: 


uot eo rand 


1. G5 proposes checed tresty inclodirg in its first phase ben on uncergroun 
nuclear explosions cbove « lever Linit or thresnold defined intera of magnitudes 
of seismic events detected by contre) syste. * 
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2. Propesel would be carried out under ara.peerts woeret; cuncer cf 
iuepections would be directly relisted to suaver of events swve agreed 
threshold. ‘Thus within the lizits of techmical capatilities, selection of . 


gprropriste threshold would depend in part upon level of inspection acceptatle : 
to USSR, 


3. Treaty ehoul¢ provide fcr lowerinr threshold ss eyetes cesebilities are 
improved threuvh ctiliactics of ‘=creoved tectmiques, instrucentation end criteris 
or higher Icvel of inmarection. rcgerem of ‘olnt resersrch, includine nuclear 
Cetonstions es rej ired, to improve detection a4 identification capsbdilities 
of systes and cevelop improved cri*teri« should be instituted es rapidly as it 
cen be ayreed; it could be caontineed by comtrol ccamission when it is esteblizhed. 
If C52 does not agree to Join us, US feels obligsted te proceed unileterally 
in developeent of improved cetection systens making cee of nocleer detonstions 
es required. 


Le US believes afreenant on criteria proposed by ite technical experts in 
TeG Ti for wee in at least initizl] phase would helo neet SCY concerns as to 
wice rence of events egainst ehich agreed lewel <f inspection could be epplied, 
since it would nsrrow muster of events eligible for inspection as far as 
+ technically feasible et present tice. If these criterie erployed, US would 
propose agreed level of inspection epply only to events rezaining uniderctified 
uy control organisation efter arplicetion these criteria. Li, however, agree 
ment cannot now be reached on criteria for identificetion, US would propose 


ee way sround this difficulty thet agreed level of inenection apply te ail 
events loceted by systen. 








Se US propores that level of inspection be expressed a5 percentage of 
(events sbove agreod throsbold mspritude thet remain unidentified after contre) 
,commissice has applied criteria propesed by US scientists st TWO II, ‘This 
would re¢duce number of events elicible for inspecticn to lowest figure con 
sistent with existi., oclentific in:ormetion. It is, noreover, a formula 





which will eutometically reduce the number of inepections es improvements in ~~ 
techrigoer and criteria are developed. If acresment on criteria for identificetion - 2. 
is mot ret possible, however, Us proposes that pending euch agreement the level i 
[of inepection be expressed as percentace of total events show arreed threshold oe 
magritoce which are iccated by the syetes. U5Del shorld recall US hes also ante paamye 


Cleer in pest that whether level of inspection should be expressed as percentage 
quote or numerical quote is of secordary inportroce in comparison to basic re- 
quirezert that level of inspection should tear erpropriste releticost.ip to 
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scientific facts and detection capsbilities. /rcorcingely US vould eleo be SS 

willing, if USSR prefers, to express the level cf inspection in mumrical teras +3 

‘besed on a calculstion of an screed percentage in reletion to the letest ba,'8 

‘sefentific extinates of numbers of located events or unidentified events it : : 


bas presented to the conference, ince this would tad to re-open exicting 
ecient‘fic diserreenent which micht otherwiee be avaidec, however, ve would pro- 
pose mot to enter into « complex technical megotiction spon this basis unless « 
troed understanding in principle on the proposed approech cm be agreed, 
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é. 4s e specific exxcole cf the epplicat'cn of the propesed epproe-d, 
the UG should propose « threshol< of saguituse L.75. Above this threshold 
2% af ell ewerts unidentified by US criteria or alternstively 10° of all 
events loceted ty toe system would te subject to inspection. Depending 
wpon whether ecrecment os criteri«a can be reeched, all located events or 
all anigentified events would be eligible for imspection. On the beais 


of cur best estinstes this tcsis for inspection would result is from 10 to 
20 inspections per year in the Soviet Urctor. 





7. In enewer to questions shich will arise concerring certain retters 
our position would be as follows: you shouls , in your prigate coordination 
with the UZ representative sbead ci preseptstion, point cut theses 





es. “eletive to cur sccectirg « sorateorium on weepen testing below 
the threshold, the CS will not eccept euch « aorstorium end 


would be free to reswae such testizy when its national security 
so di tated. 


bd. ‘telative to hizgh altituce testing we would ples ou "an egreed 
suspension of nuclear weepons tests in the stmosphere cp to the 
greatest heicht to which effective controls cen under present 
clroumstemces be aexterded." Lf ground stations only were agreed, 


mo higher then 100,000 EX. If Argus and far earth satellite aystece 
are itstalled, no more then 300,000 Fl, 
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1. A study of the means of verification and control to 


. . 


insure that initia iangs are not exceeded, 


e. A study of the means of developing international authorities 
and arrangements for preserving world peace, including effective 


means of enforcement, 


3. A study of the feasibility of the necessary inspection 





and control measures to prohibit vehicles capable of mass 
Cestruction from being placed in orbit or stationed in outer 


space, 
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Vir. Eaton called and said that the Chiefs had acted and filed ieir 
report. They have a negative answer both on Studying and stopping the 
cut-off. The Secretary ‘said the question of Study had come up. Mr. Eaton 
said that on the cut-off they won't even entertain the idea of a study but they 
will on space. Mr. Eaton said they were taking quite a beating over there. 
On the grounds that we don't have anything more constructive, they saw 
no reason for having another meeting unless we have a position to suggest. 
Mr. Eaton sald the report was being prepared ih Mr. Lrwin's office and would 
be sent to Gates. They will agree, Mr. Eaton said, to a level of 2. 5 without 
any verification but they will not agree to reducing it even with verification. 
In the missile f‘eld they won't even discuss it. The Secretary raid he didn't 
have the reportin yet. Mr. Eaton said Dr. Kistiakowsky said it would be 
the end of the month but Mr. Farley thinks it will be the end of next week. 
The Secretary said he didn't think it would prove anything one way or the 
other. Mr. Eaton said he had sent a questionnaire, with four questions, 
to Farley and Defense and had received the answers. The Secretary asked 
fr. Eaton if he would dictate a memo on where he stood On these talka 
since he was Seeing the President Monday morning. Mr. Eaton said he 
would have it ready tomorrow morning. Mr. Eaton suggested he come to 
tomorrow's meeting ahead of Mr. Gates tomorrow. The Secretary sai 


this would be fine. - «\ 
9:55 a.m. The Secretary telephoned Secretary Gates and said he 

understood the Jo&t Chiefs h ad a report ready for him on nuclear cut-off 

and force levels. Mr. Gates said he had a paper éndtsammament. The 

Secretary said that Mr 


ir. Eaton was at the end of his tether since the other 
nations were , cé 


y uld not go on unless we make our position wanegaias 
He said he was bay 3 


the Presicent at ten on Monday and that Eaton was 
prepares jam him. They arranged kag a conference at the “ed tary's 
house at i: 30 ion Ow morning. Gates suggested bringing Twining and 
one or two others. The Secretary said he co aldn't seat 1 very many people 
but that would be allright. 


B 


10:20 a.m. The Secretary telephoned Mr. Farley and reviewed bri 
the two conversatlens with Messrs. Eaton and Gates. He told him about 
the meeting tomorrow and asked if he could be at his house at 11:00 a.m. 
Mr. Farley said he would be there. Mr. Farley mentioned the French shot 
which had been fired this morning. 
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MEMORANDUM OF TELEPHONE CONVERSATION WITH 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE GATES 





The Secretary telephoned Mr. Gates to say he had spoken to the 
‘President this morning about nyo production cut-off and the 
conversation the Secretary and Mr. Gates had on this subject yester- 
Gay. The Secretary said the pres ident wanted tc decide the matter 
oe al —e but that the Secretary had asked the President not to do 
this since Defense and the JCS were not present. The President 

agreed to to defer his decision, but said he wanted to have a meeting 
on this followin ag th the NSC on Thursday, although the Secretary said 
he had just had word the meeting wae arranged for 9:00 a.m. Thursday 
to be followed by NSC at 10:00 a. m.. _ The Secretary said the participants 
we be Defense, JCS, State, AE and Alien Dulles. The Secretary 
sald he told the President Thursday morning might be too soon for 
D. fense, but the President wanted to go anead and the Secretary told 
Mr. Gates it might be well to see where we stand at the meeting. The 





Secretary said the issue, as he put it to the President, was very simply 
ic itor is it not in our interests to move onthis. The Secretary said 

because of the prior positions mar by the U. 5. Government, including 
eet eta — the President, that if we now decide we are not going 


i ext, 
strong negative posit! on. The Secretary said 
ell pager the meeting on Thursday to have 
staff level, and that Mr. Farley would be 
nse, T: e Secretary caid he thought what we 
ibute In advance a piece of paper on which we 
y val £0 we can get Squared away. The Secretary 
, Said he couldn't feel that more study is going to solve this problern because 
he JCS will be a el it anyway, but the Secretary said he felt that 
unless this is really opposed to our national interest, we will have to be 
for it. 
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Mr. Gates said as far as he knew neither the JCS nor himeelf have 
joussicy lent facts to reach sound conclusions. Tne Secretary referred to 
the figures which General Lc per must have and Mr. McCone's information 
on amenities of fissionable material. Gates reiterated his feeling 
that we don't have sufficient data to make an intelligent appraisal. oe 
further discussion as toa vailabie information, Mr. Gates said perhap 
he had not been informed by his own peopie as to what they had available, 
and he would look into it immediately. The Secretary said he thought Mr. 
Gates would find we had the efcentlail facts. 
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_34cMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT Yee 


SUBJECT: Goverament Orgasisation for the Development of Arms 
Limitation sad Contrel Policies 


Last fall, following an earlier request from you te your Science 
Committee, its Panel on Armes Limitation and Contrel, chaired by Dr. 
Killlas, prepared « recormmendation regarding the preferred organisation 
for the development of an arms limitation policy, which wse then endorsed 
by the full Committee. 


la essence our recommendation is to create an office within the 
Exccutive Cifice, with a director responsible to you, to be charged with the 
development of arms control pelicies. At the same time the State Depart- 
ment should be strengthened in this area, since is alone should have ne- 
gtlating responsibility. 


| Having learned that you had tastructed Secretary of State Merter to make 
to you « proposal for the required organisation, 1 forwarded to him the 
attached recommendation of your Committee, which describes in detail the 
proposed organisation aad ite relation to the State Department. 


Recently, Secretary Herter told me that he decided not to aceept our 
sugg¢stion and will instead prepese am organisation on the stall level ia the 
State Department. This 1 reperted te your Science Advisory Committee, 
and the latter new have instructed me te briag to your attention cur recom- 
mendatlon. 


lam aware that you look with disfavor upon adding new functions to the 
Executive Office. On the ether hand, the following are among the reasons 
in lavor of this prop*esal: 






l. Development of policy tranecends departmental responsibilities. 
Development of national policy im this area involves the complies inter- 


action of military, political, aed technical factore. These factors clearly 
involve the responsibliities amd capabilities of several agencies of Govern- 
meat. Responsibility for arriving at s balanced Judgment on these problems 
does not fit into the mission of any single agency of Government. Specifileally, 
the State Department does net appear to be ia « position te evaluate our 


eeert ees. and fu fapare defense ture posture problems or te determine the techaical 
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2. Public relations. The formatica ef a special office next to 
the President will create a amch stronger image of U.S. interest la dis- 


armament ia both world aad domestic public epiaien thas the formaticna ef 
a new stall activity ia the State Department. 





3. Cuality of organisation. Location ia the Executive Office of 
the President would permit recruitment ef much higher-level leadership 
and staff for the office than would be possible ia a staff organisation withia 





the State Department. Problems lavelved are se complex that proper staffing 


is ef utmost importance. 


= « 


4. Interagency support. Lecation ia the Executive Office of the 
President would greatly facilitate the process of obtaining coordinated . 
support {rom the various agencies which must supply information relevant 


to the development of policy (e.g., Defemee Department, State Department, 
AEC, and CIA). 


5. Direct support for the President. The President could look 


te an office located within his Ol/ice for direct support ia his decision-making 
process ia this vital area of mational policy. 





6. Supporting studies by Government contractors. Development of 
policy will require some supporting studies best performed by Government 
contractors. This could be accomplished more easily and effectively by 
an office in the Executive Office than by an office in the State Department 





which bas historically not used this approach and which might face Congressienal 


opposition te such use of funds. 


7. Coordination ef research and development on monitoria 
techniques. It would be easier for an office located in the Executive Office, 
than for an office in the State Department, to coordinate the substantial 
research and development activities om monitoring techniques which will have 


to be carried out by various agencies, such as Department of Defense or the 
AEC. 
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Five Power Talks ~ o 
= = 
* ‘ - 
On Fetruary 15 the U. 5. Representstive sulmitted « pacer entitled 5+ 
a *-. ” -. - = , > ss c ® 
tiews on Lisarmanent” (CA A)e The Canadian, French, Itelian ard UsKe 26 
Celegations took the position that a very linitec one-phase disarmanen: : - 
program, such ar the UeS. delegstion paper contained was not acceptatie. o =) 
These four delegations favorec a comprehensive plan, similar to lr. Selajn e " 
Lioyd's U.. proposals, setring forth the general staging of measures lead- ~ ve 
ing to the coal of genercl disarmanert. ®°s 
y c .. 
As a result of ciscussions during the week of Fetruary 15, several a » 2 
revisions were made in the UsS. paper to make it conforn more closely = oo 
to the general outlines of the U.K. plane The latest revision of this . a5 
paper is attached as TAP 5. w? 
— OX c - 
The principals for France, Italy, and the U.K. are leaving »ashington Y c ' 
this weekend, and have acreec that it probably will be necessary to meet v 
again in Paris on March 2 for further discussions of the wertern position. — 7 
Workin: groups of experts from the five delegations have met deily to discuss 
protlems in several major areas of disarmament; they will continue t et y 
next week. 
The German Avbassador in Washington, Mre Grewe, eppeared at his re- 





quest before the five representatives on February 16. Ir. Grewe cammented Qs 
briefly on a disarmament paper which his goverment had circulated to the 
five delegetions. Mr. Grewe said that his goverment expected to haves,» ' 
views on disarmament taken into account as the Western position is torah — 
and that, furthermore, it expected to be invited to participate in any ~) 
Five Power discussions of mnes affecting German territory. >“ 
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In a smeting at the Secretary's house certain questions idextified ty — 


Yr. Eaton (Ted A) ac well as a ruder of other policy ami nerctiatin issues 
were Giscuseed st lewth. The following romrel conclusicns were reached: 


&. French Views. Fr. Eaton seid Cct BM. Noch hed warned Alp that the 
‘Prench Gotecnmment coud not be ciyected to concur in the muclear "“cutedff* usices 
assured of U.S. melear materials or weapons. Me asked whether stepe could be = 
taken to bring the Prench arwusl. Consideration was given to wether we nicht 


give amy specific or general assurances. It was recagnised that this cubject oe - 
was quite highly charged politically in the 0.5. end that any canuitnents ante 
without Congressional blesting would be of little raloe ard also risky if word i 
of then got back tc Congress. Perhaps a detereined effort by the Fuecutive t. a 
bring Congress arourd would et least est=>>lish cur coal intentions toward tye = 
Frenc!; but it had to be recognised that euch an effort ran the risk not only i 
of bitter public comtroveray but even of a flat Con ressionsl bar. It was ow 


also noted that even Lf we satisfied the French on Ow cut-off, we mirht still 

find ourselves at ofds with then on the issues of furce levels and etrateci- 

nissiles controls. The best bape appeared to be an attempt to get the French f 

| to avoid taking issue openly with us, in view of the doubt trat tue Soviets be 
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would accept the cut-off and the tine lag in any case which aight perait French 
fissiandle anterials production to go ahoed ari possibly e gradual chance in 
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U.S. Congressional attituces. If the French take the attitude predicted by 
Moch, then Mr. Merchant, accarpenied by Mr. Eaton, alight heve to go to Paris 
in an effort to Urirg the French around. Befcre exbarking on this course of 
action (which might be done unier the cover of general summit consultations) | ee . 
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it was mcessary to ascertain the baste French position. (A telervran alertirg | 
oor Ecbatcay in Paris to th problea wes Cecided on at mibsequentily ecopatched.) ) 


b. Status of borkioe - Mr. Zaton reported that « S-power ~ 
Working had been approved February 1) for - 
referral to governsents. ‘Two principal issues were whether the "ultinete coal’ - 
should be identifiei as “general dicersermmct” cr "coneral and compicte dizarma- 
wart." Our ellies tus temied to faver the latter formals but so far had accepted 
cor brief wersion which w introduced as ocre realistic. 


In the discussion it was agreed thet the phrase "general disermacert” ws 
more accurate ani realistic and weald usefully cerwo to distincuish in part cur 
approech from the Soviet approach. On the other haml, the Soviet phrase was 
in the Camp David casamigqcve arc the United Nations disarmaent reeoluticn and 
if our asliies raised the point srain we could not finally refuse. Furtherncre, 
if the Soviets asked for the ioncer phrase es an arcriia ites~e.c., "Lhe question 
of complete and comeral disarmamrt"—it would be fruitless to enzare in coctro-~ 
veray in view of ths past Ristery. 





/ 
Mr. Eaton said that ancuher question was whether the west should pot up a | 
Carsprehensive plan. The allies favored this, feeling that in the struggle for 
world opinion we hai to ustch the Soviets in the scope of cur approach. Tha 
felt that ample safecuards am! check polrts were bullt into the U.K. plan, for 
exaxple. The Secretary sald that he had always believed we hed to eet forth « _— 
geal of ciseraament which was as lasirativre ani redical as the Soviets. He 
dabted, havever, that it was desirchle to cagete with the Scricts in devisin 
elaborate plats for every future step towird that gorl. Instead he preferred to 
concentrate on a few slaple, practical diearascent steps which nicht te taken ' 
now and challence the Soviets to agres to theso with edeoquate inspection as a 
way to get started ant bulld confidence. ; 





c. otiating A Mr. Eaton said that he did not want to cet inte - 
ch never got to the crucial poirmt of agreeaect, 
like the l6~aonth old maclear test negotiations. Re proposed to nake it clear t 
to the Soviete from the oatset that the key to oetential procress was their 
willingness to accept adermate verification and that if they were mmllling to \. 
do business on this paint he did not propose to be draw inte interainable ant r 
fruitless discussion. Me wanted to be clear that this was a reasonable line 
ami that be would not be expected for other resvons, such as the ,umalt, to P 
comtimus talking st the conference table irrespective of proyress. Tho 
enid that he arreed wholeheartedly with this approach, but that we must take a Ps 
positive position advancing comcrete measures of cisarmvent, and care chould : 
be exerted not to be in the position of anpearireg to ack for "inepection with- ; 
out disarnenent.” Mr. Eaton said that be recognized that this was « delicate f 
hand of play, but that it wes his intention to agree in comral to dicarasect 
aeasures which would be the subject of inepection, but to insist on a fairly 
detailed agreament on inspection asesures before necotiating the detallo of the 
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| disarmament ceesure. Mr. Dillon said thet no epecifie guarantee could be given - 
' dn advance reganiing acceptability of « break off in negotiations—particularly ae | 
: one before the Suwiit. Mr. Eaton sald thet be folly understood this, but that satiate 
the negotiating position which he would take nicht well require an early — 
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éecisicn on cour willtrrress to break cff recotietious, althouwch he would be 
careful not to pet us in any position where ve woule bo erbarrasced vy not 
breaking off without caning beck for instructions. 


a. Foroo Levels. Mr. Parley scald that the gost urgent policy isoue 
reraining anieoolvea between State and Defonse was possible reducticns in 
elilitary force lovwols. We warted to put presrure cn the Sovrtets to agree to 
mutual inspection an‘ to cx0 tie arpument that without ingpecticn no cone could 
krow whether they indeed reduced their forces by 1.2 alilicn. However, we 
could not effectively challen-e thes to accept inspection mnlece we were willin: 
to say that acceptance of inspection by the Scviets would lead tc roductions 
below levels presently ochetuled by us ani ths Sovists. Furthermore, this hat 
te be a dircct challenre not complicated if possible by cther coniiticns euch 
as ion lvesent of Commmist China. Mr. Herter said that in his past discuseicns 
with Secretary Cates it appeared poscible ‘hat Defense would agree to reductions 
below the 2.5 million celling accepted by the JCS. After « good doal of dis. 
cussicn of past U.S. ard Yestern positions “ir. Dillon arked Mr. Farley to prepare 
@ talkin: paper for hia which be could use"in ralsing with “tr. Gates the qrestion 
whether we could accept rocuctions to a level of shout 2.1 alllicn, inlependent 
of Communist Chinese participsticn, proviced only there was sdequate inspection. 








@. MATO Comsultetion. Ar. Eaton raised the question of tining of con~ x o 
sultation ath WAl>. 10 was agreed thet: VS - 
—_— 


(1) The basic disarsement workire paper chould be subaltted te the 
Comcll mexbers by Friday, March L. Thie would enable the mesbers ani 
govermments to stuly the positions for sass days pricr to diccussiocn in 
KaC on March 9. Special additiowl mo. tines could of course be held on 
tho succeeding days, 1.°., Oth, Lith, etc., if decired. 


(2) There should be at least om representative of the disarnanent 
Crown present am! authorises’ to reply te questions an! enter into the 
. Giscussion. This aicht well be Mr. Eaton, who hed chaired the five-power 
grow here. 


f. Policy Questions Raised ry Hr. Taton. (Tab A). 


(1) We will use 9ll poscible wys (Cansdian good offices in WTO, 
Nerstat eppreecbes to de Gaulle ami /cenmer, talks with Adenauer curing 
his visit here in Yarch) to cet French ant Corman apreemont to the Norctad 
plan. However, if persuasicn falls and particularly if Adenaver is 
edanent and suspicious of our motivec, ve will not prese the plan over 
ach oppositian. 
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(2) We co sot at present have ary specific consideration we can civo 
in return for Seviet acecptance of the Norstal inspection sow proposal. 
The "no muclear arms to iniigencus forces in Oeraary" example again 
involves the question of Adensuer. Moreover, this represents an ispcartant 
jective for the Soviets, who are not likely to give mclear arus to the 
Polos emi Ceechs. anyway. 
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(3) *o are alreaiy barred by our duvestic lerislation from trans- 
ferring muciear weepons to other countries. Jc should not undertsxe a 
comnituent with the Soviets in this rogard-esince they are not Likely to 
trust other bloc meabere mufficiently in ay case to make such transfers— 
except as a cansecuance to agreement on the muclear cut-off. 








(4) There was no comlusive position reached on IQs cince ths 
quecsticn of European caminec production of seccni peneration IRR™s is 
currently wider active study. It was noted that in the nest tho President 
bas been willing to envisage azresient not to station IPBMs in Germany, 
where there iz no “NATO need for weapons of this rence. 


bases, in view of tho importance of these to our strategic deterrent ani 
the lack of sym=mtry betwoen the U.S. ami Sorict strategic positions which 
made base withirawal difficult to match with a corresponding Soviet 

quid pro quo. 


(5) There was little interest in negotiating witlcrawal frou U.S. iy 
— 





(4) Thero wag little interest in non-ascyrecesion pacts, both because 
they ere paper plocres ami because the UN Coarter already provides the 
necessary commitment. ‘Such pacts aiso led uniesircblo overtones of parity. 
The suggestion was mace tant we alight counter ary future Soviet proposal 
by saying we could eccept a non-ngpressicn clause es part of an azreeznt oe - 
for opon skies inspection which would really do semething to safeguard RO 
azgain:;~ chances of surprise eppression. 


r 
>" 


(7) Little croscects were seon of Soviet acreomnts on linitetion on 
the use of micicar toapons. On the contrary, it seems lixely the Soviets 
Will seek to frustrate any use of tactical micleer woapons by refusing to 


eccept any distinctions. Hence this is clearly not a field for initiatives. _ 

(8) U.S, troop withdrawal fron Fureps is withinksble if we are to Re: 
° waintein our alliancer. wea have no reservation abont the desirability of bs 
having Soviet troops witiniraim frosa Eastern Furcps, but in view of the wi 
proziaity of the T5sR this is not worth mich in the wy of concessions. — 


(9) Agreements fcr linitations on arns traffic aro prinarily political = 
measures ard ere under consideration with rogerd to the gumit in tho J 
Eastesest relations workin group in Paris. = 


(10) Elinination of strategic trale controls ic really not an inpcrtant 
bargaining card nor vory relcvard. 
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(11) Any world police force would have to be related tc the UN in 
view of the responsibilities of the UN unier the United Rations Cherter. 
@rile we shovld not disom the UN cr its role here, prelininary discussion 
aight relate to the coaposition, functions, etc., leaving aside the 
question of relationship to the U7 for the tine being. 


——- 





ie 

(12) The proposei gestures wore more rolevant to the uit than to ee 
the 1O-nation talks. Publicity attending the 10-nation meeting should in be | 
_ BOPET oe 
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fact focus cn cisaruavert questicms. 
(13) 
(1) 
(15) 


Kot discussed. 
Hot discussed. 


See a ebvuve. 
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PORTS FOR POSSIELE EXPLORATICN WITH TOP POLICY MmAcERS { 





l. If deGaulle and Adenauer, even after careful so*teninz-up tactics, 
should eppose the Norstad Plan, do we consider it a dead issue? Are there other 
weapons cf porsuasion at ac comsand? If not, are we prepared to press it against 
their cabined opposition or arainst the opposition cf Adenauer alone? 


2. If the Soviets shculi inmticate willinsncss to accept the Norsted pro- 
posal if linked to som measure cf disamiacent, do w have any latitude? Can 
we, for example, promise troop reductions within specified tine perial—say, 
one year--if inspection is working satisfectcrily? Can we promise to accept 
umler sinilar comliticns (or accept) « Rapaecki first stago (i.e., no muclear 
avrus to iniigenocs forces in Cermany, Poland, ani Coecheslovakis). 





3. What are ths comitions uxler which we wold bo prepsred to anter into 
counitaunt with the Soviets not tc transfer nuclear weapons--to all cther nations? 
to specified allies? te countries on Soviet blee periphory? to Germany? 


4. The same question with regard to IRBs? Also, what are our present 


plans fcr IRBM installetions in Europe? a. 
ta" 
5. Are we prepared to mzotiate elimination of certain bages on Soviet ES. 


periphory—fcr example, IBM bases in italy, air and naval bases in Turkey? If 
so, what should be co price? 


6. Under what ceniltions wwld we acres to a noneargression pact between 
NATO ani Warsaw Pact? between U.S. emi US0? 


7. Are thore ary camitaentc on the use of nuclear weapons vhich we would Sa 
be prepared to negotiate with the Soviets? For sxa:ple, upper KT Lintt on +X 
weapons in a limited war? Rian on use of miclear weapons against population “ray 
centers in a livited war? Ban on use of any Dut short~-rarnce aissiles in a = 
limited war? ha 

8, Have we e prico for U.S. troop withireawal fren Europe? Do we in fect oS 
want complote Soviet withirmal froe Central and Eastern Europe, bearing in nt: 


mimi the possibility of another Euweaery and its imlications far the West? }o wee 


9, Are we prepared to enter into caomitent nct to traffic in arvs? in 
the Middle East, in Africa, in Latin America? 


10. Are we prepared te nse elimination of strategic trade controls as a 
bargaining tool? If so, what is tho range of pric?s? 


ll. Re @ police force, do we favor om wunicr Ui auspices or separate fran 
the UM, perhaps Linked with Disarmament Control Oryanization, as at one time 
cuggested by the British? 


ppp | poorer 
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12. Should U.. make save scrt of well-publicized gesture on ove of talks 
to put Soviets on defensive, such ass 


&. Announcement cf unilateral lifting of closed travel arees in 
the U.3.7? r 


b. Invitaticn to high-ranking Sovict military to "tour" selected 
U.S. defense inctsliaticns to "sen for themselves” that 9.3. wilitary 
posture is “strom,* but not "threatening to attack anyone?" 


13. Are thore ary political implications of the Berlin emi German issuc 
which tio in with the work of the Ten Nation group? What posture should we 
tako pricr to May Sumalt Meetiny? 


Uj. whet specific political solutions are required before ve enter 
advanced stase of ciser:aaent? 


15. Whet positions shoul: we take on the French position that they cannst 
eccept cur position on the cut-off of production of fissionable material for 
weapon purposes wiless their allics can supply then with fissionable material 
for weapons purposes? 


— 
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Dear Mr. President: 

T should like ty way Of the frank and friendly 
cerrespondense, whieh has been established between us 
ana whieh hes already acquitted iteclf in many instances, 
te exchange vieve with you on a question whieh in cur 
opinien is ef very great inpertanec. 

I eould not but note your statements at the press 
econferense on Foebwuary 35 on the question of the possi- 
bility ef the United States turning over te its allies 
seeret information om muclear weapons, ner could I fail 
te nete the world reastion subsequent te those statenente. 

To be honest, at first I was hesitating as to whether 
I ehould meke this matter the subjcet of ay sorrespondence 
with you at this tims. The final docision te address you 
with this letter was arrived at after I hed couvinsed ay 
self that your statemaits at the press conferences of 
February 3 end 17, a6 well as Seeretary of Btate Nerter's 
statement on February &, vere rather tweadly interpreted 
in various eountries, incleding Ghese in the Yost, in a 


Hig fueell meg 
Dwight BD. Kisenhover, ° 
President of the United States of Amcrica, 
Washington, D.C. 
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quite definite sense, i.«., as an expression of the in- 
tention of the United States to equip with American auclear 
weapons, withia the framework of AMATO in partiqulay, these 
of ites allics whe de net have eugh weapons. 

The question touehed upon by you is of eueh great 
importance that I believe it necessary even now te share 
with you certain considerations. 

It is a well Known fact that from the tine when nuclear 
weapons vere invented the seeret of their production has 
been acquired by the USA, the USSR Great Britain, and now 
te a cocrtain extent by France. Other states so far possess 
neither the scorets of produetion of muclear weapons hor 
the weapens theuselves. We are in agreement as to the 
necossity of freeing humanity free the frightful threat of 
a nuclear war and of werking teward the complete clinination 
of qauclear weapons. I8 is om this crusial probles that you 
and I reached eomplote mutual understanding during the 
semorable conversations at Gamp Dawid. It is fer this very 
parpem that negotiations are being eonduct.4 by the USA, 
@reat Britain, and the USSR en the prehibitien of suclear 
weapons teste, a84 soon there will begin a dissussion of 
general and complete disarmament in the Ten-Nation Comittce. 

Of souree, 18 is very important that none of the suclear 
pewers take any etepe that could complicate the solutien of 
the probles ad eeaplete elisination ef nuclear veapens through 
out the verld. 

The question arises as te what consequences vould result 
frem inoreasing the mumber of -etates having access to muslear 
weapons. Wat would the result be in euch « case? 
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It is hardly Seceseary, Mr. President, te seek to 


“> 


prove to you, an outstanding military leader and statesman 
made rich in wisdom ty life's experiences, that the cause 
ef consolidating peace and eliminating ibe threat of a 
muslear war would euffer serious loss as a reqult. It 
would enormously impede the solution of the probles of 
‘general and complete disarmament, which would ef course 
provide for cessation ef the manufacture of molear weapons 
and the liquidation of the steak piles thereof. I8 is 
obvious that the greater the mumber of states pesecesing 
atomic ané hydrogen weapens the more difficult it would be 
to take the seasures necessary for the complete destrustion 


of this weapon under offvetive control. Indeed, let us o 
su; Ose that the allice ef the USA — individually er within : 3 
the framevork of HATO -—— setually have a nuclear weapon *8 
placed at their disposal, and that the cirele of nuclear 4 
powers in the West ie thus expanded. In such a osse there g 
would arise an absolutely new situation, in which the on 
eclution of the prebles eof eliminating nuclear weapons -— 
would be considerably eomplicated. In such « case we A 
would alse have every justification to hand over this =e 
weapon te friendly countries that aight turn to us with « “8 
corresponding request fer purpeses of ensuring their BS 

® 

a 


scourity and defense. 

Let us look at another asp.ct of the problems. Let us 
suppose that the secret of the production of the suclear 
weapons or the weapons themselves are handed over to the 
Federal Nepudlie ef Germany. . Ie it a seoret that at the 
present tiee in the FXO there have again appeared many 
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reekless people whe cherish the hope of revanghe fer the 
Seeond World war? It is sufficient te reeall only a resent 
statement by Mr. Adenauer to the effcet that the Jerman 
people are eharged with « ‘special sission. * 

Howsver Mr. Adenauer may have interpreted this 
“especial mission,* the fact must not be disrwgarded that 
if he vere te have the nmuclegr veapen placed at his disposal 
he would be tempted to wag it to fulfill this “wiseien’ And 
can it be hoped that Mr. Adenauer's suecesseors in the pest 
of chancellor would be more peace-loving? with the present 
trend in the eourse of events in the FRO, the anever of 
course is no. 

I eonsicer it appropriate te point out that neither 
the Soviet Union ner the st..tese allied with us experience 
any foar, of course, in connection with the belligerent 
statements of the German ‘rovanchists.* You realize that 
from the standpeint of our security ve have no fear of the 
German *revanehiste,* even though they may be sreed with 
suolear weapone,. 

But 1% would be a great mistake if ve, bearing a great 
rospensibility fer the fate of all humanity, should gasble 
on the readiness ef eur countries for any war vith the sost 
modern veapens. The Soviet Gevurnsont considers it the main 
purpose of ites poliey te prevent the unleashing ef any new 
world war, end te bring about the orehibition and destruction 
of nuelear weapons an4 every kind of weapon in general. A 
widening of the cirele of nuclear powers would ereate new 
odbsetacles on the road to disarmament and of course would 
immeasurably intensify the threat ef humanity's sliding 
inte the abyse of general nuclear var. 
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Rewever, I continue te believe, Mr. President, 
ooneidering your ctatesents that the course ef events 
will run, not im the direction of increasing the aumber 
ef etates peseessing wmuclear weapons but in the direction 
ef general and complete disarmament and, eonsequently, is 
the direction of eliminating the danger ef mislear var. 
Therefore, I hepe that you will cerreetly understand the 


motives that have prompted se to appeal te you vith this 
message. 


For my part, I should like v ry such te heave your 
vievs coneerning the matters te whieh I have referred. 


With sincere respect, 
RK. KinuewsheAcy 


March 3, 1960 
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Please deliver following to Selwyn Lioyd: 
QTE March 6, 1860 Dear Selwyn: 
I have just returned from South America and have had an opportunity 


of checking on the conversations which have taken place between Doug Dilion, 

















"") 
Fred Eaton and Caccia here since I received the personal message from you " 
: 
~ 5 
which was delivered to me in Argentina. 3 z 
we feel that there ls no great me 
. As you know, /amxSuatdivetGees isu Qemmt substantive matter of ~ 
Cow _ . 
Ces difference between us and are convinced that language satisfactory to both of us 0 ° 
it) 
can be worked out between Ormesby-Gore and Eaton when they meet in p Paris. 0” 
an 
From a purely practical point of view, I am sure you realize that, in the a ‘; 
Stager ®°s 
course of the negotiations, we feel that the items involved ln pixazesz 1 and 2 cu. 
eee upon Stage at 
hould be agreed afore w we get involved in negotiations on the items in phage 3, 2 f. 
.¢) 
and certainly, again from a practical point of view, even though we should be o 7 
> 2s 
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Stage 
successful in negotiating with respect to gag 3, 1 am sure that you agree that 


the items in 1 and 2 should be implemented before we can implemen those in 3. 
From reading your message I take it that you feel that this is eszentially the 

line of all your thinking but that you do not wish to make any advance statement 
which would indicate that any phase of disarmament could not be discussed during 
the Geneva talks. 

In this we of course agree since the tabling of our plan will inevitably 
involve discussion of the items in Stage ZK 3. I realize that there is a narrow line 
between discussion and segotiation and this is the reason we continue to feel that 
our differences may be more of form than of substance, What we fed we must 
avoid at all cost |s belug drawn into negotiations on euch items as banz.irg the 
boa.b before we have achieved agreement on items in Stages 1 and 2. We have 


considered this problem very carefully, aid I must tell you in all candor that I 





can see no prospect of any change in our position on this matter. This, of course, 
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joes not rpt not involve waiting for the actual implementation of Stages 1 and 2 before 
cCmmencing negotiations on Stage 3. 


lf when Eaton aid Ormeby-Gore meet, there should still remain 
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Qny differences in language, I should be most grateful if you would advise me when 
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I could reach you by phone since I feel certain that we can work this matter out and 


feel very deeply that it is important for us to maintain a united front both with respect 
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to our allies and whon the talxs begin in Geneva. 


With warmest personal regards, 


w.ost sincerelg, 


CHRIS UNQTE 


FYI Copy bas been deli. ered to Caccia here. 
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ag Abeer Chris, 
pote 
ames ee Thank you for your letter of March 5. I am glad that 
= ake 2 ae got safely back to Washington. I hope that you 
cor v-* 
od aS are mot too tired by what cust have been a very arduous but 
‘ dy ae a 
oh well worth while journey. 
; " I am glad that we have reached a compromise agreement 
> —_ . a = 
om the language of the link between Stages 2 and 3. i an 
. @rateful to you and your colleagues for their willingness to 
try to meet our point of view i do not think that our 
r 
eolution is ideal. but we too tried to find something that 
i ™ you could live with. 
Pye oh, Be gt 
a | ., a : , 
_4$*_, The problem in my tind has been one of presentation. 
ot. . ’ 
= “FS Our ‘preoccupation has been to prevent Mr. Khrushchev getting 
ees 
~ % 


ai bite ‘with an undeserved halo as the 


man who is for complete 
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. @isarcanent. To start with, the Western plan must look good 
enough and far reaching enough, subject to the accepted 
reservations about effective control. If our plan does not 
look good enough, we shall have given iurushchev a big 
‘- ‘propaganda advantage which he will particularly exploit at 
> 
the Summit. 
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March 8, 1960 


MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD: 


\ir. Herter met briefly with the President on February 28th. 
He reported to the President that Governor Potter, in the 
Canal Zone, had decided to fly American and Panamanian 
flacss, crossed, on March first, and that he felt this was a 
helpful forward step. 





Nir. Herter next said thet he had received a long letter on dis- 
armament from Selwyn Lloyd, The Fresident read through 
this letter. He stated that he agrees with Lloyd on one point -- 
thet if we are to condition everything on eliminationof nuclear 
weapons, we will never make any progress, because they 
could be hiccen so casily as to make policing impossible. The 
Presicent said he thought we should not take the position that 
we will not negotiate on "stage three" items until "stage two" 
iterns hive been completely implemented. We can say, how- 
ever, that we will not sign an agreement on stage three items 
vutil the carlier stages are completely ia effect. Mr. Herter 
ccidtris is exactly the proticm vith Defense. They co not 
want to ciscuss or negotiate on stage three items -- for 
es:irrple, limitation on missiles, rmduction in weapons and 
forces, ctc. -- until stace two isin cfiect. He thought it 
should be possible to find some kind of language that would 
accommodate our own and the British positions, ont’. © sis 
of what the President said, The President said what ke had 
in rind is that implementation should follow a certain order, 
Study of cicarrnament measures should desirably follow the same 
orcer, Lut it would be possible to start some of these stucics 
earlier if there is a specific need -- even while holding strictly 
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to the scaguence of iznplementation. 


The President said he found it difficult to understand the thinking 


‘i_ 


fense in this matter. I explainedto him as did Secretary 











ilerter that Defense is fearful that we will start talking about 
stage three items and then, because of the pressure of world 


Opinion, be unwilling to achere to our requirement that the 


implementation of these be delayed until after stage two Is in 


« ‘fect. 


A. J. Gooépaster 
Brigacier General, USA 
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Ast. Benshikov, Soviet Ambassador 
Mr. Bicharéd BE. Davis, Ceputy Assistant Secretary 
for Evropean Affairs 
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Agbassstor Fernenikoyv be sn by Bayirg he hsé been instructed? 
by Fr. Enrusncheyv tc see the Presijent ar: te hani over e psreoral 
wesesze. The Aposesator then read froc hit own Enplieh translation 
the text of Pr. thrusnchnev'e letter cated March 3.48veanetatten 


atanenadix 


Oo 
The President seid he would have the mereaze translated end }. 
would study it. He a@died that he would like to expreer the 
followirg preli@inery thought: which the Agbaesador should trans- —~ 
mit to Khruenchev. Firet, the Preeicent appreciates this Ly 
\ 
“Q 
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pereonal sessag? an- Kr. Khrushchev's thought in sendédirg it. 
Secen4ély, the Precijsert seid he shares the umeasiness, if rot 
diewpay, if such @ situation should arise ae Ar. Khruehcher 
described in his mesra-e. But he would like to recall thet at a 
time when the United States bed @ monopoly on atopic weapons 
it bed tried in 1947 to give it to the United Nations. United 
States policy hed never changed. How we know, the President 
coptinwed, that the Soviet Union Bee greet nuclear power. We 
46¢not know what distribution the Soviet Union say bave made 
of ite mmeclesr pover mor do we know bow the members of the 
VWarsew Paot sre armed. The President expressed readiness to 
study the sessage and to reply in Cue time. As he hed repeatedly 
stated, be wae reacy to do anything to wake a better, more 
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i, March 10, 1960 


MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
March 10, 1960 - 8:35 AM 


Others present: Secretary Dillon 
Mr. McCone 
Major Eisenhower 


Mr. McCone opened by informing the President that plans are going 
forward for Project Gnome, part of Operation Plowshare. This 
experiment would require a full year of preparation. Since the ex- 
tensive construction work will require obtaining contractors and 
letting bids, an announcement will be necessary in the near future. 


The President said the only difficulty was that this almost serves 

notice to the world that we have given up obtaining an overall nuclear 
test ban agreement within a year. Mr. Dillon said that the principle 
of peaceful use of atomic energy has been agreed on with the Soviets. 


The President said he had no objection, but that the announcement 
should include that we would welcome observers from the U.N, or 
any member nation of the U.N. which has an interest in the 
project. He further desired that the idea that the principle has been 
approved between the U.5. and the Soviets be added to the announce- 


from 


nent. 


Mr. McCone said it would be useful to prod the Soviets on the test 
ban matter anyway. The Soviets have no intention of agreeing with 
any of our proposals at Geneva. Only yesterday they informed our 
negotiators in Geneva by direct telegraph from Moscow that they 
cannot fulfill their obligation to the IAEA on safeguarding nuclear 
reactors unless agreernent on a nuclear test suspension has been 


reached. This linking of totally unrelated matters indicates they 


have no desire to make real progress. 


The President said he wanted one more item added, which would 
be that final authorization for the actual detonation would be re- 
served for action by the President, He directed Mr. Dillon to in- 
form the British Ambassador of our intention to go on with this 
project, but warned him not to afford the British a veto. 
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As a sidelight, Mr. McCone pointed out that the Canadians had 

a similar project in the Athabaska Tar Sands ready to go. They 
are holding up simply because they do not wish to be the first to 
fire a device. Mr. McCone pointed out the increased difficulties 
we are having in holding our laboratories together, stressing 
Livermore which has considerable interest in Plowshare. 


The President, as another sidelight, said he wished that we could 
elirninate nuclear weapons entirely from the world, This is, of 
course, impossible, but many people think it can be done. There- 
fore, the only qualm he has on an operation such as this is that it 


might unnecessarily worry people who are scared enough anyway. 


Finally, Mr. Dillon told the President that our disarmament plan 
has been presented to NATO by Mr. Eaton, It was well received 
and another meeting on this subject is scheduled for Saturday. 
Indications are that this can be made public on Monday. 


‘ 
‘ 


. 


John S. D. Eisenhower 
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Dear Mr. Chairman 


lam grateful for your consideration in sending your 
letter of March third in which you share with me your 
views on matters which are indeed of great importance. 
As indicated in your letter, we were in full agreen ent 
at Camp David, as was mentioned in the communique 
covering those discussions, that the question of gen- 
eral disarmament is the most important one facing 
the world today and that the Governments of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States will 
make every effort to achieve a constructive solution of 
this problem. To this I cannot fail to give my whole- 
hearted and continued support. 


T5280 wa 


In reply to the thoughts expressed in your letter, and 
in the sare spirit of frank exchange of views I welcome 
this opportunity, as you requested, to set forth con- 
siderations which I think important. 


First of all, while I do not wish to make extended com- 
ment on your remarks about the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 1 do consider that these reflect a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the post-war German state. An 
impartial appraisal would, I believe, show that the 
leaders of the Federal Xepublic, as well as the over- 
whelming sentiment of the population which elected these 
leaders to office, want peace as much as any of us and 
do not present an aggressive threat to any country. I 
can assure you from personal knowledge that this is the 
case, recognizing that, while memories of the past may 


justify caution, they should not blind us to the realities 
of the present. 
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Now, with regard to the basic questions raised in your 
letter, I should note that, 2s you yourself say, certain 
of the observations you make are based on interpreta- 
tions arrived at in various parts of the worid of the 
meaning of comments that Secretary Herter and I 

made in the course of press conferences during the 
month of February. If the interpretations of our com- 
ments to which you refer led you to believe that a change 
had taken place or was in progress in the policy of the 
United States as rogards the transfer of nuclear weapons 
or information on the design and manufacture of nuclear 
weapons, they were in error. Neither Secretary Herter 
nor I had any intention of implying the existence of or 
plans for any such change; and upon re-reading carefully 
the transcript of our remarks I do not feel that an inter- 
pretation in this sense would be justifiable. 


Your letter therefore, based as it scoms to be on mis- 
interpretation of remarks which Il have made, scenis 

to reflect fundamental misunderstanding regarding the 
policy of the United States Government. At the risk of 
being repetitious I should like to review this policy for 
you. 


Ik is our policy to avoid the widening of the circle of 
nuclear powers. This policy is implemented ia the 
actions of the United States and is reflected in our basic 
laws, in particular the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as 
amended. The United States does not transfer nuclear 
weapons to the custody of its allies in time of peace and 
we do not (with the exception of the United Kingdom which 
ie already a nuclear power) provide to our allies or to 
others information on the design and manufacture of 
nuclear weapons, Our policy has been public knowledge 
since its inception and any change would become immed- 
iately known. On the other hand, we do not know whether 
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° 3 
or not the USSR places nuclear weapons at the disposal 
of the members of the Warsaw Pact or others of its 
allies. 
It must be recognized that states with a major industrial 
capability in the present world cannot be expected to be 
satisfied indefinitely with a situation in which nuclear 
weapons are uncontrolled and they themselves do not 
have nuclear weapons for their own defense. As for our o 
allies in NATO, it must further be recognized that they .. 
have a legitimate desire to defend themselves with the 5° 
most modern weapons available. This desire is easily 36 
understood when it is realized that they must provide 2 
for defense against forces which, as you yourself have oT 
made very clear on numerous occasions, already possess m“ 
_ the most modern and destructive armaments. It is to © > 
help meet the legitirmate need of our allies for their own n & 
defense that we have establiched the NATO atomic stock- o> 
pile system. Under this system, custody of atornic mr 
warheads remains in the United States alone as provided $ vy 
by law and they can be used only in defense against aggres- | & c 
sion. The circle of auclear powers is not widened there- | $e 
by. The legitimate necds of our allies for moderna | my 
weapons to be used in self-defense are satisfied, but in 4 . 
a manner which does not require therm to produce such en S 
weapons themselves. y i 
(tT 
You and I must recognize, however, that the secrets of a 
the production of naclear weapons to which you refer can- - 
not long remain hidden from many of the states in the 
modern world which have advanced scientific and industrial 
resources. If the proliferation of nuclear weapons is to 
be prevented we cannot longer delay a start on the agreed 
international control of nuclear energy and a beginning 
on meaningful disarmament agreements covering both 
conventional and nuclear arms under verifiable conditions. 
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It is generally agreed that technical means are not now 
available for assuring the elimination of past and 
present stocks of nuclear weapons. This situation 
was officially recognized by the Sovict Government 

in its disarmament proposals of May 10, 1955 and re- 
confirmed in its declaration submitted to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on September 18, 1959. 


I believe you also acknowledged it in a speech made at 
Moscow on May 24, 1958. 


Nonetheless there are things which can be done now and 
I urge that we take the opportunities which are before 
us to agree to the measures which would bring to a halt 


immediately the possibility of the emergence of new 
nuclear powers. 
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What we can now do are the following three things: 


1. We can, in the Geneva negotiations for discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests, stop all nuclear weapons 
tests which can now be effectively controlled. That done, 
we could through joint research move, as quickly as addi- 
tional control measures could be proven and agreed, to 
the cessation of all weapons tests. The response of your 
representative to the proposals of the United States rep- 
resentative on February eleventh for immediate agreement 
on the presently achievable steps has thus far been nega- 
tive. But surely it is in the interests of our two countries 
and of the whole world to conclude now an agreement in 


all areas for which the problems of essential inspection 
have been resolved. 
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2. Wecan support, in the April meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the adoption of safeguards procedures which 
will ensure that the future expansion of nuclear power 
production does not itself become the source for fission- 
able material for production of nuclear weapons. Both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are taking sig- 
nificant strides in the development of nuclear power and 


| 
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in the making available of this new energy resource 
for the benefit of other nations. Surely we have 2 
common interest, as reflected in our adherence to 

the principles of the statute of the International -\tormic 
Energy Agency, in secing that the nuclear power re- 
actors which are built in the future in many nations do 
not become the source of material for manufacture of 
weapons by new nuclear powers. 


3. We can, inthe disarmament negotiations 
beginning March fifteenth in Geneva, agree to stop the 
production of fissionable material for use in nuclear 
weapons -- thus stopping the accumulation of nuclear 
weapons stocks -- as soon as effective inspection 
measures are agreed and operating. Simultaneously 
we could begin to transfer fissionable materials now in 
weapons stocks to peaceful purposes with a view to the 
eventual elimination of these weapons from notional 
arsenals. This practical and important step is ono 
which I have urged repeatedly since my letter of March 
1956to Premier Bulganin. The arguments which you 
bring forward in your letter of March third seem to mo 
to reinforce the cogent reasons for proceeding promptly 
with this significant measure, 


I think we are agreed that the surest m'hod of dealing 
with the situation which concerns you, «us indeed it 

does me, is to make progress toward effective disarma- 
mert measures. I think you will agree that there is 
little prospect of achieving much in this field at the 
summit unless we can base ourselves on solid progress 
already achieved in the Geneva negotiations. I hope that 
you will instruct your representatives, as I have done 
mine, to make every effort to climinate differences to 
the point where we will have something real to deal 

with at Paris in May. 
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I hope that this frank statement will clarify the policy 
and objectives of my Government and remove the 
misapprehensions of our purpose. Particularly I 

again assure you that my public statements, to which 
you refer, implied no chaage whatsoever in this nation's 
policies or their application. I appreciate your exprce3- 
sion of the concerns which you feel. For my part, I 
express the hope that you will join with us in the negoti- 
ations to which I have referred, in undertaking now the 
concrete and effective measures which will make vast 
progress in dealing with the nuclear threat. 


Sincerely, 


His Excellency 
Nikita S. Khrushchev 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Moscow 
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Secretary has approved position paper on Chinese Communist 2 | 
aper : 
problem and US Gisa:twamert policy. Mwude being pouched. sunaahy 
a 
r 
follows: Z 
I. Problem: General problem is to handle disarzament neas 
. 
| tiations in euch manner that Communists not permitted use nego- © g 
tiations for political or propeganda gains with reepect ChiCcm Ol 
|} iseve while ev ‘ding commitwent on meaning®ul disarmament progran © 
| imeluding effective inspection arrangemente. *. 
Il. <Anticipetec Communist Position: Communist side may try "1 
inject Chilom issue either by Cirect initiative or by exploiting - 
any opportunities which free world proposals may offer. Communi sty 
objectives would be: bl 





A) To use this controversial political issue to divert gp 
public attention from inadequacies of Communist disarmament 
position. 

B) To reap political propegande gains at free world ex- 
“pense without accepting disarmument obligations. 


. conver " 
- ©) To women prestige on ChiCom regime which Commun!sts 


ePs/GAG 


woyld exploit throughout Asia ‘and Africa as well as in 
gonnec tion 
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[ connection Chinese representation issue at next UNGA. | 


III. Manmer in Which Issue Fight Arise at Conference: Possibilities 


~ 


include: 

A) Direct Communist Proposal: USSR may propose ChiComs be in- 
vited participate conference Geneva either as member Communist side 
or as observer or in some other manner, ChiComs for their part may 

4 send message demanding invitation to participate. 

Participation by ChniComs in any manner whatsoever should be 
firmly rejected by free world side. Composition negotiating group 
has been agreed upon. ChiComs have no standing of any sort before 
group. Injection ChiCom issue would be political maneuver which 
coald only be @aefimad designec obstruct serious disarmament talks. 


Group shculd proceed at once with essigned task without interrupt- 
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ions by political moves. 
Porce 
B) Initial Wmre Level Ceilings: Any suggestion that force 
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level ceilings are to be considered for ChiComs will almost 
inevitably lead to immediate Communist demand for ChiCom partici- 
pation. In connection 2.5 million ceiling for US and USSR, and 
appropriate levels _for certain other states, it has been agreed that 


Communist Chima should not be included aus that QUOTE Goeape 


might ‘~ 
‘ X clause UNQUOTE be required. ut Le ee 
t C) QUOTE Escape Clause UNQUOTE tn Gonnection 2.5 Million 
| Ceiling: In order minimize opportunity Communists use QUOTE escape] 
clause 
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Clause UNQUOTE as basis fer injecting ChiCom participation issue | 
into discussions, escape clause should be phrased generalized 
language without specific mention ChiComs. 


D) Second Stege Force Levels: If discussion this stage shculd 


be reached Communist sice would be likely raise issue ChiCom paertici- 


pation. Phrasing of eny proposals touching on this issue under 
stage two and timing their discussion are aceordingly very signifi- 
cant matters. 

E) World Disarmament Conference: Question of invitations to 
possible world disarmament conference of militarily significant 
powers or any studies relating to such conference would involve 
political issues which Communists might seek exploit. Hendling 
of invitation issue or any etudy relating to eonference is eomplex 
and pelitically delicate matter especially in forum such eas Geneva 
f{alks. Separate paper dealing this matter will be prepared. As 
ell studies contemplated first stage cannot be undertaken at once 
delegation should seek avoid getting into any Ciscussion re worid 
disarmament conference until substantial progress has been made 
with USSF on other aspects disarmanent progran. 

Iv. U.S. Position: 

A) In view sensitivity of political problems involved, dele- 
gation should maintain close contact with Department on handling 
of any iesues involving problem directly or indirectly. In | 

particular 
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[ perticular delegation should consult Department on phrasing of any | 
proposals bearing on this metter so that wording may be worked out 
by mutual agreement between Departament and delegation. 

B) Delegation should -be guided by general principle thet un- 
til there is evidence USSR is prepared accept meaningful commit-. - 


ments including effective control system, question of how Communist 
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China will be brought into relationship with proposed arrangement 
should not be troashed by US delegation. Discussion of best means 


handling ChiCom issue can be made later in light Soviet attitude 
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as disclosed first stages negotiations. This issue should be 
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decided by US Government Curing negotiations and after Soviet 


au 


intentions re acceptance effective commitments including controls 


in their own territory have been clarified. 
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V. Discussion: Discussion section of position paper contains 


ut 


background information including following position given Department by 


4S9QL3S 


Chinese Ambassador: QUOTE I realize that it would not make sense to 
leave the whole of the Chinese mainland out of any disarmament schene, 
but at the present atage the question of disarmament is largely one of 
cold war. As such,-we must face up bes 8 the danger of aneroesing Chinese 
Communist prestige and Siving 244i tioasT emmuni tion to those who are 
advocating the admission of -Communis¢t Chine to the UN and ithe recog- 


ten 


oe ee 


nition of it by the United States. In other words, we may ‘not achieve 
any actuel disarmament for some time to come, but we may find ourselves | 


“having lost another round of psychological warfare. UNQUOTE 
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. TELEPHONE CALLS, Monday, March 21, 1960 gC 


11:20 - Telephoned Dr. Kistlakowsky 1) Secy said with regard 
to suggestions Dr. K had made on organization, Department 
had also prepared organizational set up in connection with 
disarmament which was a part of our presentation on the Hill 
on appropriations. Secy suggested Dr. K get in touch with 
Mr. Farley to see how the two might be dove-tailed, and Dr. K 
said he would call Mr. Farley. The Secy said he was still 
bothered as to whether the individual in charge of Dr. K's 
setup in the White House would be the fellow who was the top 
policy man or whether he would be an objective adviser to the 
President, which the Secy felt should be talked out a little more. 
Dr. K said he had hoped that by the fact that policy decisions would 
be made by the committee shaired by the Secretary of State, this 
would take care of it. Secy said, however, there was andther 
section which stated that the White House man would be the 
principal policy formulator. Secy and Dr. K agreed that it was 
important that the various roles and functions be very clear right 
— tne start. 2) Discussed unreliability of information belng 
iven Gates and, in turn, those responsible for policy formulation 
with regard to our missile programs, etc. Discussed Polaris 
and Navy's misrepresentation in order to concentrate on their 
submarine before people were distracted to the Polaris; discussed 
Air Force over-optimism on Sky Bolt. Dr. K said real trouble 
ali our military planning is that the planners take the idealistic 
of what they want and when instead of the realistic view of 
newt they can have by when. 3) Secy referred to new FXSEXMXK 
Russian offer in Geneva and the fact that he had talked briefly 
to the President about it and additional fact that British will be 
very insistent on this. Secy said he had our legal people looking 
into what the President can and cannot do, Becy said, for instance, 
on a moratorium which wouldnid begin until ratification of the treaty 
which ratification is undoubtedly out of the question for this year, 
whether the President can commit himself to a moritorium which gc 
beyond his term of office? ; what tan be done by Emecutive action 
as opposed to a Treaty?. Dr. KE said he was worried about calling 
the prircipals meeting so quickly because both Gates and McCone 
will take a negative attitude. Secy sald Gates is away and Douglas 
will be attending; that Douglas le pretty realistic on this. Secy 
said McCone had told him confidentlally--Dr. K said McCone had 
also told him -- that he feels there will be no more testing during 
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this Administration, and Secy sald whether McCone will be complet | 
negative on a treaty he just didn't know. Secy said the British 
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are inclined to feel real progress has been made and the 
Secy said he shared that feeling. Dr. K said he also felt 
progress had been made and that both he and Dr. Killian 
feel it would be very unfortunate lif we reject this out of 
hand without countering with constructions suggestions of our 
own. Dr. K said we just have to accept the fact that there 
will be no more nuclear tests or else the whole cold war will 
get hotter. Dr. K said he had a feeling at the root of the difficulty 
is a lack of understanding by our legislators and the electorate 
on what a monitoring system can do; we can't have a¥foolproof 
SHOXEX inspection system. f§ecy said it was also a question of whether 
the Soviets will keep their word; whether they will cheat on a ban 
within the letter of the law or whether, with their current preoccupatic 
with world oppinion, they will respect the ban for fear of being caught 
cheating with its resulting effect on world KRM opinion. Secy said 
as regards the meeting of principals tomorrow that the Secy felt 
we have to get this out on the table as soon as possible since we will 
have to go to the President on the unresolved factors. Dr. K said 
Since this is largely a political rather than a technical ceciSion now, 
that he will have to take a secondary role in the meeting. Dr. K 
said there was one item which would undoubtedly be tossed at the 
Secy tomorrow, which Dr. K thought Secy should be forewarned 
about. Dr. K said it had been thought with regard to small under- 
ground explosions that there was a sharp limit as to size -- if 
the explosion was too big it would collapse and a signal would go 
out -- but Dr. K said it now appears that if you make it too big you 
don't get the full effect but you still get a partial effect and, there- 
fore, the ri=k of doing it clandestinely ls very much reduced. 
Dr. K said heis sure this will be mentioned tomorrow by the people 
who will argue against going ahead. 
:12 - General Goodpaster telephoned (see separate memo) 
:30 - The President telephoned (see separate memo) 
:30 - Returned Mr. Kendall's earlier call, but Mr. Kendall had seen 
Secy at the White House and taken care of whatever the matter was. 
4:05 - Mr. Kohler telephoned to say the Soviet Ambassador wants to 
see the President again. The Secretary sald the answer was no. 
Mr. Kohler said we always have to balance this a little against 
Thompson getting in to see Khrushchev, but agr@ed the Soviets 
should tell us the subject matter and then we could decide. Secy 
said he would call Gen. Goodpaster about this. 
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FEFERENCES: A. NSC Action No. 1840-c " 
F Mem> for NSC frem Executive Secretary, subject; 6) 
"Monitoring a Long-Range Rocket Test Agreement”, t 
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for Sclence and Technclogy. 
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The Feasibility and National Security Implications of a Monitorec Agreement 
to Stop or Limit Ballistic Missile Testing and/or Production 








Scope, Lirnitations and Assumptions 





l. The study is divided as follows: investigation of (a) the feasidil.ty and 
ballistic 


monitoring requirements for d missile flight test ban or limitation, (b) the 
ballistic 

feasibility and monitoring requirements for o/ missile production ban or limi- 

tation, and (c) the national security implications of any such agreements. The 

relationships of the above questions to the operations of national space programs 

has also been considered under the assumption that space programs wili be 


continued subject to inspection and some control. 


2. There are a number of other interrelationships which merit serious sivd 


CG which it has not been possible to consider in this analysis. The conclusions 


to this study must be read with these limitations in mind. In particular, the 
study does not adequately consider 
2.1 The implications of abrogation of any of the possible agreements 
that might be reached; 
2.2 The relationship of the arms control measures discussed here to 
others, including general disarmament; 


2.3 The implications of inhibiting the attainment of nuclear delivery 





capabilities by nations, other than the U.5.,U.K., and USSR; 


2.4 The dissymmetriecs between the U.S. and the USSR in the problems 
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of maintaining production and/or test facilities, and competence when 


limitations on their utilization are in force. 
@ K-TS(RD) 9190 
This document consists of 
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‘ 
2.5 The detailed inspection team requirements and cost for monitoring 
a projuction ban; 
2.9 Specific Lmitations and controls that might be imposed on space 
—— 
programs an3 the organization of a possible international cuthority 
to carry Out space prograrms 
2.7 The implications cf increased emphasis on other deiivery syster..s 
thet might flow from agreements limiting missile tects or production 
“"j 
O 
> Tt , . A ‘ se | 
é.06 The vioiation of a production ban or limitation by the importciic.. of © s 
~- 
2% 
long-range ballistic missiles from a non-signatory country. ~ o 
2 ty 
’ | ‘ : ou 
Cn the basis cf this stucv, and particularly in view cf i.s limitations, it hos not » ¥ 
ae 
= 
been possitle to determine whether or not a test ban in 1963, or 2t any ister S ® 
nm 
, no Ot 9 - af —_ ’ ev o” 
Gate, woulc oe t9 the net acvantage or Jisaavantare of the U.S. 0 
; " 
:, a 7 Cw 
3. The conclusions that fcllow are base. on the present NIZ of Soviet stockpile 4 c 
= 
: ce. 
growth and on | . Missile program schedules as approveu, or proposed for 34 
ane 
oF 
. am = % ' » ’ A eo 
ap; roval, tact appear to be reasonably attainable if adequately supported. In the a 
on? 
event of any agreement, it woull be necessary to be certain that the applicable S 3 
Ce; 
© 
U.S. schedules were indeed met, if not ectually accelerated, prior to the im- “ 


plernentation of the agreement 


Summary of Conclusions 





Missile Test Monitc ring 





4. Detection of ballistic missile flights with high confidence can be accomplishec 
by means of radars that are currently in development. The siting of some 
radars within the ino-Soviet Bloc and within the U.S. would be required. Such 


a detection system would probably take about two-and-a-half years to develop 
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ndinstall. About 15 radars would be needed to detect with certainty missiles 


:rom within the Bloc whose trajectory rose 75 n.m. or more above the surface 


v 
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7 
of the earth. Of these, at least 4 or 5 would have to be located within the Bloc;  *>”’’ 
i 
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the remainder could be located in friendly countries around the periphery. On 
normal ballistic flights, an apogee of 75 n.m. corresponds to a ground range of 
300n.m. However, it wadld be possible to fire missiles on non-optimal very 
flat trajectories out to corkane 3, 00COn.m. without their apogee exceeding the 
75 0.m. limit Radar monitoring could net detect stati< or tethered firings, nor 
assure detection of short-range firings of long-range ballictic missiles, or 
flights by ae rodynamic vehicles. Therefore, such tests should not be excluded 
by any agreement unless there were some other detection means agreed to by 
hich they could be monitorec. 
5. A world-wice high confidence system for detecting missiles, the apogee of 
which e:ceeds 75 n.m., is feasible, but would require a large number (about 
105) of radars. It is possible, though by no means certain, that alternative less 


expensive flight detection systems could be operational by about 1963. ,.° - 


Relationship of a Missile Test Ban to Space Programs 


—— cine 
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6. For atest ban to be effective in limiting missile development, it would be 
necessary that space programs, both civilian and military, be abandoned, sub- 
jected to rigid inspection and some controls, or internationalized. 

7. Short of abandoning space efforts altogether, some feed-through from space 
programs into possible missile development programs is inevitable. Though 
more detailed study is required, a cursory look suggests that limitations or 


controls consistent with valid national space programs could slow, but would 
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rot stop, the effects of this feed-through. The inspection teams would, however, 
be in a position to assess the degree of danger represented by the applicability of 
space techniques to possible military developments. 

8. Inspection would include advance disclosure of all space firings, right to in- 
spect all space vehicles in advance of firing, together with their components and 
associatei equipment, and access on the part of both sides to all results. 


9. Internationalization of the space effort could reduce the effects of feed-throug’ 


to a minimal level, and could also lower the risks associate < with the possibility 


of technological surprise. 


Implications of a Niissile Flieht Test Ban 


. 
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10. A missile flight test ban would represent a considerable risk for the U.S. i 


implemented as early as January 1961. A test ban so dated as to precluce the con- 


fident operational d 


| 


would be cisadvantageous to the U.S. On the basis of the programs indicated in 


rly 1°63 would represent the earliest possible date for such 


Figs. la anica, ea: 
» ban. ith respect to other considerations and on the basis of present knowledre 


there do not appear to be decisive reasons for believing that the 


and ex:pectstions, 


the U.S. (or the USSR) would be either greater or less if there were a 


sile test ban in 1963 than if there were no such ban. 


li. Any test ban which is dependent on radar coverage for monitoring the Bloc 


should provide sufficient lead time so that construction of radar sites can begin 


two years before the effective date of the ban. Alternative monitoring systems 


may Or may not involve comparable lead times. 


M’ nitoring of a Missile Production Ban or Limitation 








ile production ban or limitation can be monitored if, and only if, 
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the following conditions can be met. 





12.1 The agreement guarantees a right to unrertricted and self-initiated 
access by the inspect.on teams to any point in aay area of the S.nv- 
Soviet Bloc. 

12.2 The inspection directorate has the right to valid aerial photography 
of the omtire Bloc on a periodic basis. 


A prio: inventory of Bloc missile stockpiles and selected industrial facilities 





would probably be required for monitoring production, and in any case would 


be neeced to incure that the stockpile is not greatly different than estimctod 


13. Given the foregoing conditions, if a quota were desired, a sufficic: 
large quota could probably be set on the permitted number of inspections 
without seriously degrading the confidence of the monitoring system.* Low 
ever, in the event of a production limitation or in the event of a continuing 
national space program, continuous inspection of certain key facilities, such 


production 
as missile and space/installations, would be required. 
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14. The inspection teams would be concerned not only with the procuction 
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of the missiles themselves, but also with the production of the support ecuip- 
ment necessary to give the missiles an operational status. Although it is 
not within the terms of reference of this study and has not been investigated 


here, it seems probable that inspection of launchers and launch sites would 
—=—_ 
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be of great use; it is possible that further study would reveal lig to be as im- 
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portant, or perhaps more important, than inspection of missile production. 


en 





=< 
5. U.S. intelligence data could provide valuable support to the activities of ! 


* The Department of Defense is opposed to agreements on quotas, on p: 


inspection teame. \ 
wis “le. 
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16. Despite inspection of the sort envisaged here, there will remain the pos- 
sibi’ity of a small flow cf clancdestinely produced missiles. The order of one 
or two missiles a month might represent a relatively low risk o. dctection, 
while five or more a month would probably represent a hish-risk situaticn 
to the USSR. 


Implications ci 1 Nissile Production Ban 








17. An abseclute ban on production would be dangerous to the U.%. if iniplermeat- 


_— Eee eS 

— 
edas carly as i%ol, VY ith delay, the danger would diminish. On the basis of 
the ectirnates ir the tables, by January 1963 there might still be sign‘fica it 
risk, but by January i¢64 for possibly earlier if U.S. production were eccvl- 


ee ee 


eratec), the risk should Se(s.mall)* 
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smplications of a Limitation on Missile Production 
ee 





18. If implemented as early as 1961, a lirmitation which permitted production 


“ees 





of at least several times the estimated clandestine production capability could 


improve the U.S. position. This conclusion is contingent on the USSR not al- 


—_—— 
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ready having an overwhelming initial attack force which would make it neces- 
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Sary to accelerate presently-planned U.S. missile production. V'ith the passage 
of tirmne, the advantage of a limitation over an absolute ban would diminish in 
importance. In the event of an agreement to limit production, a continuation of 
flight testing would seem advantageous up until early 1963, in that continued 
testing would contribute to stability by perrnitting the attainment of hardening 
and mobility by both sides. After 1963, continued flight testing might be dis- 


ee a 
dvantageous in that such testing would permit further improvements in the 
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guidance accuracies of both sides (particularly that of the USSR). 


*The DOD repre sentatives would prefer that this read "emaller” rather than 
small. TOP SECRET - RESTRICTED DATA 
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19. Zhe prrpose of the study is to determine the feasibility and the impl.- 
cations to ..S5. met.onal security of a monitored multilateral agreement ¢ 


ban or delimit the flight testing and/or production of long-range ballisti- 


missiles. The precise terme of reference of the study are set forth in 


Aanc* \ 
“| 
; ‘e) 
20. The defin.tieon of long-rance inwolves a certain arbitrariness, par- . 
~. 2 
, 26 
ticularly sirce fr r cctecticn system requirements are more cir yi. 74 
Ss 
~~ » 
| =) “ ‘ \e uw 
t TT Sia at et : t : 2 , «i » 81 » % + a giv na cgee toe ve ia ~ ow 
~~ 
a) 
~ ' ; , + 7 ~~ 
in f t cor ; limit o. about 7) m.m. On apogee woulc o* 
~ _ 
a = 
rtainly exclude a!l full-range IC BN, firings, and would also excl: *< a 
oe 
~~ 
firings in the IR BM range except on trajcctories so flat as to impcse con- cy 
®& 
s 7 77 - " 4 4 an 
straints on design substantially more severe than are required for minimum © 
os ry 
- @ 
é al 
encta@y trajectories in the sarme range. A 75 n.m. apogee would seem to be ew 
So 
1 " ‘ - ’ ‘ | wn? 
a reasonable limit, though it should be pointed out that a lower limit would be er. 
:' a 
ballistic a? 
required if it were desired to preclude tests of/all missiles in the ranges 1 
: 


that might be important for ! '. from csubraarines or aircraft. 


ty 
o~ 
> 


Questions of national military policy and posture affect the emphasis 

in the study. ‘ith the advent of the Soviet missile force, probably mova bie, 
or possibly mobile, and in any event sited in locations unknown to the U.S. 
(and at least some of which will probably remain unknown for some time), 
there is a basic dissymmetry in the U.S. and Soviet positions. Thus, even 
if U.S. policy would permit a firet strike by us, it could not be expected to 


etrixe 
seriously impair Soviet missile/capability. Consequently, the emphasis of 
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the stucy has been on the preservation of a U.S. retaliatory capability ir 
the event of a poss'Sle Sowiet surprise attack. 


2. This dissymmetry will, to a significant exter 


_ 
ry 
” 
. 
* 
fw 
< 
7 
se 
> 
ow 
rr 
= 
- 


eventual U.S. possession of a mobile missile force--first Polaris 
the mobile Minuteman, and possibly eventually the ALB) when airborne. 


23. The condition: requisite to 2 satisfactory implermentation of a prox~.c- 


ti or limitation would presurably fFe-ste this assymmetry, since 
these condit.ons inv snuimite? inspection and access to valid a'r 

re coe e eas 

a4. * er. ph 2. stucy has bern on the preservation cf a secur 
‘ ‘ ; ™ ; 


retaliatory capability, it has else seemec important to ccneicder * 


problem of stabliity more generally. Even though the U.S. (or the UST) 
might have bstan.iai retaliatory capability, the USSR (or povsheos less 
likely the U.S.) mi make @ pre-crnptive strike in a eitustion when war 
seemed very probabl r ine . in the hope of minimising damage to 
itself To the degree that such a course may seem .2circiic, the situation 
may be characterized as unstable. On the other hand, if the U.S. force 


posture were euch that nearly all the U.S. force would survive a Soviet 
attack, and if nearly all the Soviet force could be expected to survive a U.5. 
attack, a situation of great stability would ensue, for there would then be 
little incentive for either side to strike first, even in the event of what it 
might regard as extreme provocation. Hardening of missiles can help bring 


about such a situation by increasing the exchange ratio, i.e., the number of 


missiles required in an attack to achieve some high probability of destroying 
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ry's missiles. It is also important, of course, that the 


attack<r may heve the capabitity of 


-s 
. . f-~ , 1 . + 
opponent s iorce even thougn it :s 
ps 
e < - , with sm er rin - "CU 
a CS We «et  aees S244): 0 = VW s £ ae Le 
Z 


harcenec. Ags th2 ¢’.- 


is unable to estimate Soviet force size with any confidence, 
t preferable method of insuring stzibiiity. 

, . : a) 
re cert key consideratioas which dominate and interpenet C = 
® 
L 4 I . a 
s of the present problem. It is desirable to isolate ¢! Q 
= 
@ » &} ‘ + a - . “Tl o te A - + Zz 
t outset so that they can be kept explicicty ir. mind c g > 
~ 
o 
> . > as +} ct 
e ~ = ee TY. bs C Vv nen c the J a.e tec 3 ivé . r.€re€ - 
O 
=) 
There a fundamental cifficulty in monitoring a missile te-: ¥ 
2) 
rv 
ban in that there need be no residue or evidence at the ¢i m 
zs 
1% te , Ne 

ala hing which will persist for a sufficient period cf tim 
. cc 
team 5 

a | oi fas " . 3 ; » est « 
$0 thata spe <t could verify a suspected firing by visit- ct 
ee) 
a. 

- . ei wasl + , 1 race ‘ a 

ing the site. (This is particularly obvious in the case of 7 
ct 
o 
Ty , . - tr ‘ c(t 
missiles fired from submarines.) Disturbances in the atmos- ® 
Vi 


ment 


. 


na ionosphere may persist long enough so that evicenc« 


r, the techigues 


ae | 
- 


ic 


minutes or hours after the event; 


r doing this are still under develop- 


For the present at least, because of the impossibility 


wf verification after the fact, missile dciection systems for 


monitoring a test ban must therefore be such that there is 


negligible pre bability that other events will be mistaken for 


rmissile 


tests. It is not necessary that the system be abie to 
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Getect all missile tests. If it is able to detect a substantia: 
iraction of pozsible testis, and if the conditions when detection 
will not be made are unpredictable by the other sice, then it 
would seem reasonable to assume that any agreement would 

mot be violated in the hop. or e::pectation of avoiding detection. 
Sy aereeing to stop micsile flight testc, particularly if it is done 
« € 


ne next few years, there will be pressures exerted wai: 


wil. tence to prevent. or at least defer, the development cf bdalii 


elawtes© 


** 


r..csiles by countries other than the U.S., USSR aad UK. Ciearly, 
ay be of very grect importance. However, con- 
sideration of whether the net effect will be desirzbie or uncesiraLlle 
is beyond the scope of this study. 

The problems of warning, decision making and reaction time 

for the U.S. are critical. In the near future it must be assumed 
that virtually all of the aircraft or missiles would be destroyed 

on any U.S. base against which a Soviet ICBM was delivered, 
provided the Soviets were able to achieve a high degree of sur- 
prise and simultaneity of attack. The degree to which they can 

do this remains somewhat uncertain, but what evidence there is 
suggests that they can probably do reasonably well. Later, 
hardening will enhance the survival probability of many missiles. 
However, warning will continue to be very important. As BMEWS 


becomes operational (the first station late this year), about 15 
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minutes of warning will be available. Although EME‘'S may be 
very helpiul in providing warning for SA7® aircraft, there may 
eras in communjcations and decision--mckire 


that must be solved if use is to be made of such warning for 


missiles. There is probably a very 


ever be made solely on the basis of BME" S warnina 

first BME” © station will provide warning of ICBM attac! 

noted that eve: with all three BME* © stations operational, ti 
ill still be a eap in warning of attack by missiles launchee 


from eubmarin« : Moreover, there are conceivabdl« trarectories 


ITB 's 
for Soviet against which the BATE* S would noi be 
efiective. There is ro provision for providing IRBM' 
and aircraft stationed on overseas bases that are aroun; 


the periphery of the Bloc with BME’’S type of warning against 
ballistic missile attack, and even warning against aircraft 

attack may be questionable. In view of the Soviet 700 and 1100 n.m. 
ballistic missile and licht bomber capabilities, andthe softacss 

of the IRBM's (and aircraft), they must for the most part 

be discounted completely as retaliatory weapons after surprise 
attack,, They ity, srvrewis, contribute to the complexity of a 


possible Soviet attack. 
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.@ gu.dence accuracy turn out to be central 
to the discussion. Insofar as the dissymmetry discussed in 

| obtains, Soviet accuracy is far more important tha, U.S. 
2 , y P 
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aim point whcreas our fixed miss ‘te sites uncouvtecly figu 
promicently in theirs. Tius, tre Soviet CEP emerges as 
probably t most sensitive parameter of the stucy. This is 
basically because TE> is more or icss Girectly tr-nslatabl 
missiles, via the notic ; the “exchange ritio.” This rat 
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It has been necessary to consider carefully the destabilizing 
effects that a varicty of measures might have on the balanc 
that the agreements in question are intended to foster. Son 
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Figure 4 
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Estimated® Soviet Inventory and Deployment 





(Figures are curnulative) 
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'60 ‘ol '62 '63 











. NIE 11/8/59, “Soviet Capabilities for Strategic Attack Through Mid-1964, 
9 Feb 60 (7S) 
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Figure 5 





* . : 
Estimated Soviet Development Testing Program 





(Numbers in parentheses are cumulative) 


Mid ears 
20 '6] 162 '63 
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* Estim: -IA for the sole purpose of this study. et 
*¢ There firm evidence of flight testing these missiles frorn submarines. “ 
i 
i 
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I. hems relating to the frasibility of monitoring a long-range missile flight 


test dan 
30. Ballistic rrissile flights originating within the Sino-Soviet Bloc 


coul. be detected with high confidence utilizing a system of radars, at least 


sorrne of which must be ceployed throuchout the Bloc. The nurmmbecrs (and t 


— 
= 
L and 
some deer t characteristics) of the racars required will depend on the O -« 
on 
frinimurrn apogee and range against which the system is to be effectiv« - 0 
pes 
a > 
_ a 
Ta I illustrates ti aa 
a 
r Lal 
> 
a 
} 4 ~ the * “ais m a ee aos nst wt % the « tte-r O 
‘ ‘ : . ; i¢ a@ ; |" ; Sy) ‘ on 
o> be 
is ¢t re ett. ive . ™ 
| a = 
a 
. ’ wee 
t if t tr range famisésue Of @ Minimum energy J 
o = 
> 
' , 
trajectory which will have the apogee given in column a. 3 + 
- ‘ ~~ 
=a 
(?t . 
c Column ¢ is what is believed to be a reasonable upper limit C 
~~ 
Xv 
9 * 
on range for the apogee given in column a. It should be noted F 
0 
that attainmerst of such extremely flat trajectories as implied in ‘ 


colurnn c would reguire heavier nose cones to withstand the great 
heating and also probably some terminal guidance. 
a) Colurnn d is the number of radars required for world coverag: 


against missiles with the apogees given in a and the range given 


e) Colurnn e is the nurnber of radars required for world covera): 


against missiles with the apogees given in a and the range given 
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Table! 


Apogee (nm) Missile Range (am) Radars for World 
Coverage 
fa) {b) {c) (4) {e) 


100 400 10,000 125 70 
78 300 3,000 170 115 
50 200 1,000 250 24 
30 120 200 415 415 


From the table it can be seen that an apogee limitation of about °5 n.1m 
would exclude ICBM test firings. If it were desired to exclude IRSM's as 
well, a limit of slightly over 50 n.m. is indicated, though even wah the 


Sn.m. limit IRB’ testing would have to be on far from minimurr.- ene 


trajectories. With a 75 n.m. limit, world coverage requirerrents are s¢ 
to be about 115 racars. Actually, of course many areas would sot requir 
coverage so that the number of radars needed might be more like 10 
und 
Because of the great expens: f a world wide radar system/ in view of other 


possibilities discussed below, it might be desirable to use radar monitoring 
only for missile flights originating in the Bloc (and the U.S.). The nurnbers 
reguired are sormewhat sensitive to location, i.e, whether it is necessary, 
and possibie, to instail radars in countries around the periphery over whic 
Soviet missiles might be fired. If it is assumed that this is to be done, 
then about 15 radars would be required to detect firings of missiles the 

7 


apogee of which exceeded 7/5 n.m. As many as 10 or 11 of these could be 


located in countries along the periphery of the Bloc. The rest would have 


= a half 


to be eited within the Bloc The system would probably take about two ani / 
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34. The testing of IRBM's and smal! ICBM's at sed isa possible 
Operation. A woric-wice radar system to detect such launchings would 
have an initial cost of the order of 2 billion dollars. Alternativefy, 
cooperative use of acoustic and backscatter techniques might constitut 
a telatively inexpensive world-wide detection systern which might be 


satisfactory for the detection of the inherently high-risk operation of taurc 


* 


{or others) 
by the 3>viets the open seas. Another alternative tyster to monitor . 
r) * 
tests at Sea wv .¢ invoive the use of inspection teame tu eaauiine os 
= 6 
- © 
shit shipyarcs, ports aud coastline The tenitor teams would = * 
® | 
~ vi 
4 ‘ + ] *h ¢h a vw 
require rights of access and of aerial photography comparable with those ~~ 
of 
delineated in RKem IV, 5. as necessary for a production ban. 2 6 
L 
, O65 
45. The MIDAS infra-red satellite system, which may be implement ar 
cy 
in any event as a measure of early warning, has the potentialities of a ot 


tT 


_ 


world-wice flight detection systen It is mot possible at present to c¢ 


po yrun 
at 


termine whether such a systern would by itself satiefy the requirements, 


uo | 


ut 


to determire with certainty the date by which it could be cperations 


= ~ i me 
poOyt +. 
: 


%. Of the various detection systems discussed above, only the radar 
systerm would have any capabiity of distinguishing between a missile 
firing and a space flight. None would have any capability at all for dete:- 
mining whether a space flight wae being used primarily to further missils 
development. Consequently, it would be necessary to establish in all th« 
countries involved monitor teams having broad powers of inspection of 


, both civil and military, 
space vehicles and payloads’ including direct access to the firing site, the 


vehicle and its check-out equipment, to the internals of the payloas coir- 
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the U.5. would hawe an inadequate retaliatory capability. Se 
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4 By January 1963, oviet guidance wiil probably have improved substential! 


A 1963 test ban would reduce, but not stop, the rate of improverment subsecuc at- 


ly lt ie possible that by January 196} accuracies and reliabilitics of Sewvict 
missiles may already be ¢ , enough #0 that the exchange ratio against 100 psi 
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U.5. targets may be approaching dangerous levels. i 
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level of inspection, including limitaticas on inspection frequency. 
for monitoring the Sino-Soviet Bloc, 
A cursory first look indicates that/a minimum of 1000 ivalified people, ex- 
clusive of logistic support, would hawe to be engaged in this activity. 
Despite inspection of the sort envisaged here, there will remain the 
possivility of a small flow of illicitly produced missiles. A clandestine rate 
of one oF two missiles per month might involve relatively low risk of detection, 


while five or more per month would probably represent a high-ris« sitwatic .. 


The risk of detection and exposure has to be related to the postibie 











bea | 
.) 
m 
© s 
aol 2 > ¢ ’ < % 
advantage to be gained by incurring the risk. In the event of a total bar c 274 
an & 
~ & 
: , ;, Q 
production, for example, the advantage to be gained might be very lar cc ~ 2 
- 
’ " h " , a , ’ , oo 
curn>ared with the probability of, and the likely consequences of, exposure. o% 
5, & 
in the event of a reasonadle limitation on production, the advantages mi dt o”™ 
‘@) 
ad 
seem considerably less persuasive. oy 
°c 
J 
— 
V. Items relating to the national security implications of a ban si sit : ~ > 
balliet 2c 
~~» *e-legils oroductior. i) 
——... -__— 
Co nn 
5é. A production ban as early as January 1961 would leave the U.S. with « 2 2 
® 
“ 
: 


very few soft fixed missiles, two Polaris submarines, and a bomber force 
whose capability of penetration (particularly in a retaliatory role) will dis.in. sh 


in time as Sewiet defenses continue te be buttressed. The Soviet IPB for.« 


relative to the number of U.S. aim points could be such that only sure warrimn, 
and great speed of response on the part of the U.S. bomber force could offer 
any hope of survival of any significant U.S. retaliatory capability in D. fac 
of near-sirmultaneous surprise attack. In addition, the generally low levels 


of inventory on both sides would lead to a danger from small levels of 


clandestine production. 
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Ol. Tt , U.S. capabilities would seerm sufficient so that the Soviets \ l 
9 t atts in th expe t=tior f deliverit ga knockout blow with srmmall dam “¢ 
to themselves. However, if they should, for any reason, arrive at the n- 
lusion that was 1S inevitable or highly probable, there woudd be great 

entive { thern to deliver a pre-emptive strike since by doing so they coul 


destroy a very large fraction of the U.S. force and s reduce damage to them- 
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against therm. ahe j ible advuntage to them of such a pre-emptive ttrike 
in the event of crisis or uncertainty would then be contributory to instability. 
Biea Be . «}76 > “ith unce rtai ties re garding ~~ viet luturc capabilities, WeovuU.s 
Seem to make a 1963 production ban somewhat risky, though probably not 
4 ff ‘ ‘ ’ 
t ith defi l of the b antil t January 1964, the U.S. Minutemuas 7] 
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prod ion as well. A limitation would, however, seem slightly preferable, 2 
, " eabiitiew « » ie ectir c . 
in that it would minimize the desirability of possible clandestine producti : ’ 


64. The arguments presented earlier with retpect to a prohibition on testing 





65. In the event of a ban or a limitation on production, the development of an 


AIC BM defense would probably receive increased emphasis on both sides. 


‘ ild seriously modify the stability of a established mutual deterrence. 
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COPY JCSM- 74-60 


MEMORANDUM POR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


SUBJECT: U. S. Disarmament Policy (U) 


1. Reference is made to the memrandum by the Secretary of Defense, 
dated 24 February 1960, concerning a possible international agreement to ban 
or limit the testing, production, and the numbers and/or deployment of lone- 
range missiles. 


2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed the propesed disarmament 
measures and the accompanying question encompassed in your memorandum vhich 


stated: 
© “Cessation of all further flight testing of IREMs and ICHMs immedi- - 
ately upon the installation of an agreed control system to verify this © 
measure. All further peaceful uses testing of rockets would be conducted o . 
only as part of an internationally agreed program. Upon the installation So 
of appropriate inspection measures, agreed limitations would be imposed 3 2 
upon the numbers and the production and/or deployment of long-range mis- i 
siles and of other long-range delivery systems such as aircraft and sub- © & 
marines. Subsequently egreed reductions would take place. oY 
"Question. What would be the effect on the relative military posture oe 
of the United States and her Allies vis-a-vis the Soviet Bloc including n™ 
Communist China of the adoption of an international agreement along the of 
lines of the above measure, effective in January 1962; 1963; 19657" ms 
r? ~- 
3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that these Gisarmament proposals en- oF 
tail critical implications for the future security of the United States. This a 
ie particularly so if considered for any of the proposed time periods whether 3 4 
vith or without regaré to other disarmament measures. Current U. S&S. long-range am 
missile programs ere far from complete. For example, the MINUTEMAN prograz, ee 
including research and development on missile components, is actually just ne 
well underway. Although hardenec MINUTEMAN testing is programmed to be prac- oP ns 
tically complete in 1963, the mobile configuration woul4 still be in the test- A 3 | 
ing stage. (All of thie presupposes no slippage or detrimental test results : 
along the wey.) ‘The current POLARIS research and development prograz is lese : 


than 4O per cent complete. Although plans indicate completion of development 

of the 1500 mile missile by 1962, development of the subsequent model (2500 
(e miles) will not te poseible if « cut-off date of 1963 is established. TITAN 

research and development flight test programs are just beginning (of the 96 
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P& flights programme¢, 7 have been accomplished). ‘The various improvements 
in this progres ere dependent upon SUCCESSFUL test completiorz. 


4. There are many serious technical 4ifficulties in our missile prograz 
that can be overcome only by extensive RAD testing over the next three or four 
years, followed by actual silitary crew firings under fielé conditions. Exarp- 
les of more serious problencs are: the a1] inertial ICHM guidance systexzs heve 
not been flight tested to date; the development of a reliable large grain, sclid 
propellant is in ite infancy; and non-cryogenic fueled ICEM’s have not proceeded 
pest the static engine test phase. To commit the United States to a ciesile 
flight test ben, ase of the proposed dates, besed upon anticipated maicr techni- 
cal advances and their successful incorporation into our sissile program, could 
be dangerous to the security of the United States. 


5S. Fetlure to successfully complete the flight test phase of any of 
these systens, or ma‘or syste=s componente thereof, would not permit the United 
States to produce a reliable missile weapons eystem to match the estimated ctr- 
rent and anticipeted siseile technical advances of the USSR. Of equal irport- 
ance, vhen viewed in the light of unit operational readiness, training of con- 
bat crews would be reduced to “dry runs”. This, of course, would result in 
questionable confidence in the whole weapons systec. 


6. Consideration of the foregoing, plus an examination of the implisce- 
tions thereef leads t- the following conclusions: 


@. Any agreement to ben flight testing of IRHM's, effective prior 
to 1955, would be disadvantageous to the United States because of the 
impact upon our veapons systeus development progress. 


b. The lack of firm data on U. S. programs as well as those of the 
Soviet Bloc makes the period 1965 one of great uncertainty. The antici- 
pated continuing eccelerated a¢vances in weapons technology Gictates that 
judgments as to the relative posture of the Soviet Bloc and the Pree 
world by 1965 cannot be more than questionable et this tim. 


c. Any cons‘Aeration of production limitations must include consid- 
eration of relative effectivenesu of existing inventories of operational 
missiles as of the cut-off date. Measures which both the Soviet Blo: 
an¢ the Free World would take to accelerate their ballistic missile pro- 
grace, PRIOR T™ THE CUT-OFF DATE, cannot be determined, but such could 
materially change current inventory forecasts, to include types of sis- 
siles. Purthermore, jJodgmente as to relative advantage accruing there- 
from would be contingent, to large extent, on the degree to vhich either 
or both sides possess an effective active defense against such a missile 
posture. Therefore, any judgments as to the advantages or disadvantages 
which would accrue from ea national commitment to cease or limit produc- 
tion as of a given future date must be approached with extreme caution. 
The Joirt Chiefs of Staff believe that a decision relative to the date 
at which a proéuction ten would be advantageous to the United States 

snot be made at this tim. 
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6. An examination of our strategic dependence upon extensive éeploy- 


ment of U. S. and Allied strike forces, as compared to the more morolitbic 


oulc be to our mational Gisadvantage to negotiate agreement vhich voul4 
limit deployment of long-range delivery systecs. 


e. With regeré to agreements on reduction of the long-range delivery 
systems, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that specific measures cannot 
be considered except as related to other disarmament measures. 


7. Reece ndation: Inasmuch as it is understood that the study being 
conducted under direction of the Special Assistant to the Presidest for Science 
and Technology encompasses, in eddition to an investigation of the feasibility 

of an inepection systez, an aseesement of the implications of such proposals 
as are related to our nmaticnal security. it ie recommended that the foregoing 


~~ 
Oo 
be utilized by the Defense representatives in the Gevelopment of this stuty. _ 

; ; ® 
Furthermore, in view of the gsilitary implications involved, it is commended _. 2 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staffte afforded an opportunity to review and coment “6 
on thie etudy prior to ite referral to the National Security Council. O 
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THE JOINT CHIEPS OF STAFF 


Washington 25, D. C. WF 4he/ 
; 


Oop yY 18 March 1960 4 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject: Study Entitled “The Feasibility and National 
Security Implications of a Monitored 
Agreement to Stop or Limit Ballistic Missile 
Testing and/or Production” (U) 


1. Beference is mace to a memorandum by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA), dated 14 March 1960, which 
requested that the comments of the Joint Chiefs of Steff 
with regard to the subject study be forwarded to the 
Secretary of Defense by 18 March 1960. 


2. It is the understanding of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that when this study was requested by the National 
Security Council on 10 December 1959, it was contemplated 

_ that all major aspects of the problem of control of long 
range ballietic missiles would be considered and their 
implications fully assessed in order to establish a sound 
basis for a policy decision by the President. The terms 
of reference furr.ished to the etudy group were sufficiently 
comprehensive to permit accomplishment of this objective. 
However, the study report sets forth, in paragraph 2 
thereof, seven interrelated areas of major concern which 
were not adequately considered. 


3. These limitations of the study should be fully 
recognized in order to preclude a premature decision on 
this matter. In its over-all effect, the report is unduly 
optimistic with regard to the prospects for an early 


U. S. proposal for, or agreement to, a missile test or 
production limitation. 
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4. In view of its limitations, the study does not 
provide an adequate basis for the formulation of a broad 
policy with regard to the control of missiles. It does 
afford a sufficient basis, when construed in the light of 
the comments contained in the Appendix hereto, to conclude 
that the United States should not at this time propose any 
limitation on the testing or production of missiles to 
become effective at any foreseeable date in the future. 
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5. It is to be expected that proposals of this nature 
will be advarced by other nations in such @ manner es to 
require their consideration by the United States. For 

thie reason, it is recommended that the United States 
expecitiously complete a study of all major aspects of the 
problem in order to provide its negotiators with adequate 
policy guidance, ~~ 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


(SIGNED) 


| 


THOMAS D. WHITE, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 
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APPENDIX 




















l. Paragraphs eo (pages 1, 4, 6 and 33). 
These paragraphs imply that a flight test ban beginning in 
early 1963 would contain no risk, or only slight risk, to 
the United States. The date 1963 is considered to be 


ba 
within the period where potential disadvantages of a test ° 
ban, with regard to possible slippages, unforeseeable ®. 
technical/operational difficulties, and the desirability ay 
of sophisticating our programmed weapons systems, can be 364 
identified. Moreover, the possibility that Soviet technical 2S 
advances could provide them with a significant technical ~ o 
superiority prior to the effective date of a test bar 2° 
should not be overlooked, The Joint Chiefs of Staff oo 
consider that uncertainty appears in the period 1965 and . 2 
beyond. uv 

a) 


2. Paragraph 3 (page 2). With regard to the last 
sentence, it should be recognized that such certainty is a 
practical jmpovwibility. 


3. Paragraphs 4 and 3) (pages 2 and 28). A radar 
monigfering system may not provide enough coverage to ensure 
detection of short-range missile firings or of ALL flights 
by aerodynamic missiles. However, it would be incorrect to 
teply that even a minimal system could not detect some of 
those flights within its ralar envelope. 
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4, (page 4). It should be recognized that 
consideration o he implications of these measures was 
beyond the scope of the study, and that, because of the 
indicated relationship, such implications must be considered 
before test or production limitations are proposed, 


S. Poraererh = (page 4). It is considered unnecessary 
for the limit purpose of the inspection system conten- 
plated here, that ALL information be disclosed. However, 
it must be recognized that if this proposal were eventually 
implemented in conjunction with other disarmament proposals 
(such as measures to preclude surprise attack) there would 
be inevitable preseure for the complete disclosure of all 
information obtained through the use of space vehicles. 

This consideration should be given full weight in any 
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initial decision as to whether the United States should 
propose or agree to, any restriction on testing or pro- 
Guction of sissiles. 


6. fon (page 4). The second conclusion of this 


paragranhr (following efter the comma in the second line) 
should : be interpreted as implying the internationali- 
gation of our space program would be to our eévantace. 


7° an -; (page 4). The indecisiveness of the 
last senterce (anc of the last sentence of paragraph 2, 
pare 1) supports the view that a determination cannot be 
made at this time that a missile test ban effective at any 


foreseeable date would be to our edvantage. 


8. Paragraph 11 (page 4). The lead time indicated, 
anc the emphasis on radar, are relevant only if credence is 
giver to an effective date of 1963. 


9. Pararraph 12 (page 4). The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concur in the conclusions of this paragraph. It should be 
notec, however, that the ctudy fails to point out, in this 
paragraph, or elsewhere, tne very significant problem 
involved in the determination of whether the United States 
would be willing to submit to such extensive inspection. 


10. Paragraph 13 (page 5). 


a. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the 
United States should not agree to a predetermined, fixed 
number of annual inspections (quota). Instead, the level 
of inspections should bear an appropriate relationship 
to scientific facts and detection capabilities. This 
principle would seem to require the right to inspect 
@ll declared production facilities and any suspected 
undeclarel facilities. The level of inspection should,» 
therefore, have an appropriate relationship to the nun- 
ber of declared facilities and to the numbers of unde- 
Clared facilities and suspected activities qualifying 
for inspection on the basis of agreed criteria. 
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« The language of the first sentence indicates 
that in order not to seriously degrade the confidence 
of the monitoring system, a large quota would have to 
be set on the permitted number of inspections. The 
likelihood of obtaining USSR agreement to a “large 
quota” is completely negated by past experience. 





¢- The last sentence implies that continuous 
inspection of “certain key facilities” would be adequate 
in the event of a production limitation or a continuing 
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national space program. Such limited inspection would 
Gisregaré clandestine production. 


ll. Paragraph 17 (page 6). 


&. It ie possible that the danger of a production 
ban uld éisinish with time, but, recognizi the 
limitations of this study, there is no justification 
for concluding that the rick will be emall by 
January 1964, It is equally true that @ production ban 
would become progressively less meaningful with tine. 
The over-all assessment of risk vs gain should include 
comprehensive assessment of many facets, not consicered 
in this study, before a conclusion as to “small risk” 
can be justified. 


b. This paragraph gentions only acceleration of 
United States missile proéuction. It would be extremely 
Gangerous to assume that the Soviets would not also 
immecdietely acoelerate their production in the evernt 
that an international proposal for limitation of 
production at some future date were to be presently 
taxen urder consideration. 


12. Peragranh 1° (page 6). Recognition should be 
giver. to the poseibility of development, before 1963, of 
terminal guidance methods to improve missile accuracy. 
Tests to refine such terminal methods might be continued, 
even after establichment of a test ban, by test launchings 
from aircraft remaining below the floor of the radar detec- 
tion systen. 


Jo suotT3zeTew uwbtez04 
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13. Paragraph 23 (page 8). 
&. The meaning of this paragraph is not clear. 


eSO 3031S pe atun euy 


b. Paragraphs 13 and 23 appear to be inconsistent 
in the following respect: The latter contemplates 
unlimited ground and air inspection of a limited 
procuction ban; the former envisages a type of limited 
inspection both with regard to number of inspections 


Spot ané situs of inspections (“certain key facili- 
ties"). 





14. Paragraph 2§ (pages 9 - 14). Current U. S. long- 
range mistiie programs are far from complete. For example, 
the MINUTEMAN program, includi research and development 
on missile components, is setually just well underway. ' 
Although hardened MINUTEMAN testing is programmed to be 
practically complete in 196}, the mobile configuration 
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would still be in the testing stage. (All of this pre- 
Supposes no slippage or detrimental test results along the 
way). The current POLARIS research and development progras 
is less than 4) per cent complete. Although plans indicate 
completion of development of the 1500 mile iissile by 

1962, development of the subsequent model (2500 miles) will 
mot be possible if a cut-off date of 1963 is established. 
TITAN research and development flight test programs ere 
just beginning (of the 98 R&D flights progrwamed, 10 have 
been accomplished). The various improvements in this 
program are dependent upon SUCCESSFUL test completion. 


There are many serious technical difficulties in our 

sissile program that can be overcome only by extensive 
R&D testing over the next three or four years, followed by 
actual military crew firings under field conditions. 
Examples of more serious problets are: the all inertial 

CBM guidance system have not beer flight tested to date; 
the development of a reliable large grair., solid propellant 
is in ite infancy; end non-eryogenic fueled ICBM’s have not 
proceeced past tne static engine test phase. To commit 
the United States to a missile flight test ban, as of the 
proposed datesr, based upon anticipated major technical 
advances and their successful incorporation into our 
missile prograne, could be dangerous to the security of the 
United States. 


Failure to successfully complete the flight test phase 
of any of these syste ns, or major system components thereof, 
would not permit the United States to produce a reliable 
missile weapons system to satch the estimated current and 
anticipeted missile technical advances of the USSA. Of 
equal importance, when viewed in the light of unit opera- 
tional readiness, training of combat crews would be reduced 
to “ary runs". This, of course, wovld result in question- 
able confidence in the whole weapons systen. 


a. The first sentence implies that "the agreements 

in question”, 1.@e., proposed agreements on limitation 

f testing or production of missiles, are intended to 
foster “balance”. The achievement of a balance of power 
is not a purpose of, nor could it be achieved by, 
Gisarmazent agreements except pursuant to proposals 
whereby the stronger side accepts greater limitations 
or reductions. This would be an unrealistic expectation. 


db. in considering the last six lines of this 
paragraph (page 14), recognition should be given to 
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current efforts og Be development of decoy 
capability for both Po IS and MINUTEMAN. 


‘res Lt pages 16-21). These figures 
vetosinn SO Ue SeoVe Re 3 costs Gate do not indicate their 


source end cannot be reconciled in detail 


1?. Pigure 5 (page 24). Does not indicate source. 


de eee 2 (page 25). The Gate upon which "SOVIET 
REQUI > was plotted Go not correspond to data for any 
of the cases discussed in Table A, Amnex A, to NIE 11-8-59. 
It would be undesirable to have before the policy makers 

two estimates of Soviet wiesile requirements (thie study and 
NIE 11-8-59) which differ considerably, without e very 

clear explanation of the reasons for the difference. 


19. corer ae (page 27). The conclusion that about 
15 radars would euffice under the assumption stated fails 
tc recognize the possibility of testing on the high seas. 


77 


ele 


20. Paragraphs 62-63 (page 38). Any consideration of 
production limitations must include consideration of rela- 
tive effectiveness of existing inventories of operational 
missiles as of the cut-off date. Measures which both the 
Soviet Bloc and the Pree World would take to accelerate 
their ballistic missile programs, PRIOR TO THE CUT-OFF DATE, 
cannot be determined, but such could materially change 
current inventory forecasts, to include types of missiles. 
Purthermore, ) ents as to relative advantage accruing 
therefrom would contingent, to large extent, on the 
Gegree of which either or both sides possess an effective 
active defense against such a missile posture. Therefore, 
any judgmente as to the advantages or disadvantages which 
would eccrue from a national commitment to cease or limit 
production as of a given future date must be approached 
with extreme caution. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe 
that a decision relative to the date at which a production 


ban would be advantageous to the United States cannot be 
mace at thie time. 
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in this connection, while shaking hands with Zorin this morning, 
i told his that I hoped he would get in touch with me directly when he 
felt there was some specific matter for discussion which would advance 
the obfective of our conference. He seemed quite grateful and uttered 


* e 
khorosho, Khorosho". After the day's meeting, at ich he had talked 


for pernaps thirty minutes in not a destructive manner, I sent eae privete 


word slong to him that I thought his statements had, in general, been 
helpful. I believe that this may be fruitful of some results later on 
when he believes the time is ripe to talk specific matters. 


By the foregcsing. however, I do not intend to indicate thet we 


shoul y and wait for Fussian moves as a general rule, but et thir 
particular time I am convinced that this is the best tactic. 

lso, I am of the pression that the Russians feel that the 
British are our échilles heel. raphe has sent word that he wishes to 
talk with Ormsby<Gore. It may be that he will wish to play us off 
ageinst the British or viceeverse. Agata, this is but a feeling and is 
based on no creditable evidence 


. But, I rather sense that the British 
- 


are not too unhappy about the nuclear test talk as presented by the 
Russians on Saturday. Why should they be? If I am correct, the pre- 
seitati readc very much like =< sine of a record cut in London. 

In this connection I spoke to Michael Wright on Friday evening 
en4 told him that I had heard the Russians were eeming in with the 
"threshhold” accompanied by e moratorium. He said, “Yes, this could be 
very troublesome.” I replied that it certainly would be troublesome 
for us I rather felt that he was a bit embarrassed by my comment. 
Tnerefore, = Gid not elaborate on it further. 

In line with your suggestion, . broached the subject of re- 
cessing for the Summit in ay talk wit Ors proann tch on the second day 
of the meeting. From the feeling in WwW ashington, I gather there is talk 
of a Western Summit and some talk of a ‘eoties in Istanbul. In light 
of all of this, I indicated that Dr. Protitch might want to suggest, 
on his own, that we cess the last Friday in April and sit down again 
shortly after the first of June. This would give us ample time to bring 
you up to date on what has erenspired here, as well as time after the 
Sumit to prepare the papers necessary to carry out eny instructions 

» 


which may emanate therefrom. 


Dr. Protitch raised the question with the Russians, and they 
cated that they thought recessing during the month of May would be 
ant with their own plans. This is not agreed as yet since we 


— Beat yy 
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~~ Memorandum of Conversation 
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sussct. Cenevs Suclear Test Kecotistions: Heetiag of rircipals 
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PARTICIPANTS. LeDertaent of teste Lepartaent cf lef eree Atouwie iret . 
. Tecretery berter Under Lecretery Loulas —— CY 
od gts —Under Secretary Millon =o rr, Irwin Ve. Rev one 


Under Seeretery Merchant 
Y.R- Mr. tchler 
S"7 - ar. Debs 


Ceneral Leper 
Cenera] lalney 


Caneral Starbird 


Certrel intel) igotte 











Aneta toe £/2-20 - +. Ror; WPiite Mcuss + -€°4y 
S/kt - Be. Perley Lf. Lordgor Ore; 7. ivlles 
“f. opiers ir. Ustiakousic ir. Scoville 
As, taser 'r. Leeny 
ts ‘ * 

i, 7 eg $e = alla eae 
G S/tE <4 ¥ a°C . Me. “Cone White House ~ Dr. Kistiskqeky . 
e £2 L Lefense ~ Mr. Douglas Mm .. Gray ’ 


USDel, Gereve ~ Acb. wedeworth 

Secretary ‘crier eapleined thet the jurpese of tre secting was te discuss 
ithe sature of our reply to the Soviet ecorterpre css] of March 19 In which 
‘they offer te cercluce « treaty om the ceesstion of 211 tests except uerground 
teste below « mapuitute of &.7>, on comtiticn thet a1] preties apres st tne emco 
tize mot to tert below thet eacrituce Gurirg a period of joint resrerch. It is 
necessary to take lerel a ¢ political focters inte ernsideration, The Soeret 
hes teen inforned by the legs) atviser thet the President carnot “ae 
ccuntry to a sorstoriua on testing geine beyom’ his teru of office, anless cuch 
@ morstorics is epproved by the Corcress. frother legal point is that the 
Iesigretion low waiver wiich wo'd allow Soviet eclerntists to come to the United 
Stetes 28 perticiparts in « ‘clint research pre ject ales would not extend beyord 
the term of this Aduirictraticn, A further lecal consideration: Since there 
appears Lo te ne chence far erree~rt on & tresty in tice to allew retificetion 
ty the Sonate at this session, toe treaty, if summitted late in this session, 
will prebelly just be held owr fcr considerelion Gcurirg the term of the next 
Adainistraticn or, perhaps, to the peried peat Jarwary shen the rew Corpress 
will be in eessios, tut the cew Preaicect will net yet have been inaururated. 
These are lege] liniteticne to keep in mind. The political factor consists of 
the strong foolirg of the U.E, thet the Soviet cousterproposal repres¢nts an 
important breathrouch in the recotiaticrs; we U.*. wante fevorable a-tion on 
it -- end soon. This ie » politicel raality. tie secre , then diecuseed the 
counterproposal, in Light of inforuation presently evailable, which is not 
| \ermplete. It appears thet the Soviets envicicn a aerstoriua of to 5 years 
‘@uretion. It is not cleer what is to beppen after that tine, if joint research 
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work bes not proéeeed 6 cotecticon system ss‘isloctory for discovery of all 
tests. Only chetical explosives would be uscd in resesrch work. There is 
‘Imothing cew as to inspeetion quotes; tha ere still to be politically deter~ 
mined, anc to hate n° relaticn to the numter of events discowarec. The only 
chame in toe Sevlet rositicn seexs to te the provision for jo'ct tecearch. 
Neverticless, sone canetderetior. sust be civer to this tricky counterpropesal. 
Se much proparcnda hes teen made vith it elreacy that even the ¥.5. public 
thinks it involwe¢ s tig concession. The turds. is of ue to prove thet it js 

@ bes propose] ad bow it co.ld Se cwle better. «© tLe postipilities as to 
fetore ection on wich wee aust decide sre: 1) Xelection of a soreterive ood 2 
regusption of testing; 2) continuing negotiations and 3) Esteblienicg direct 
comeection with the Term Bstion percral ¢iserneseat telcs. The Secretary referred 
to the Sell Laboratory report on urmmarmed eelemic stetions, Cue in three veeks, 
ee @ aiditicna) fector. Anotier lector, anc » greet sorry, is Cost se sre 

now ir s de {sete acreteriuz, but there is to benmeiit for the 0.5, is evel @ 
igoretorlum since we cen conduct no on-site Lngpections et all. 








br. “eCene stromly ured that the -ovlet counter; sepcerl be resected. te 
edvecsted recaining firaly stteched to the princisle, erunciated st tha srotizg 
with the Presidest on July 23, 179, thet we chould not cocmit ourselves to 
ord tests which carret be controlled. Th's principle wes reiterrted et the 
Cecezber ecetine in Juguste, The Bell Leborstory stodies are inportcrt, but 
they will rot acke the detecticn prebdles arprecietiy ossier. Also, joint re- 
eearch weing cluesical ec xplosives Goes not have the eme valve an research \sing 
rucierr exolosiver, Ar, McCone exwhesiaed the detrers of coutirulnm the moran 
teriut: if we resein esronet to 6 lor reriod «f tacle & test suspension, wile 
the Sovicts ate rot, ve ehrll berose « cecoms cleen ruclear power. Al pres»rt, 
, ond if we eccept the Soviet coutterpropesal, Ue possibility enietes that the 
Soviets will conticue testirr. HKesmiile, cur own ves,one developae.t posai- 
bilities, which wo ldte great}hy ircreered by & aotert testing procra:, are nct 
teing teren acvantore of, Mr. McCone express 4 greet diseppolnticert with the 
Pritish ettitude, ile dlvescrecd with the ices ex; reesod by sabaesaccr esdsworth 
thet preocreses could be sede in Cerevs on orgeniretion:] issues; there is only 
one iseve ct Ceneve eral that dst Controls. if we ercect suenension witicut 
ccotrols, the security of the United Stat « is threatened. 





Mr. Tourlas seid thet Mr. RcCone hec well exrreered the inc inetions of 
the lepartnert of Tefense, A period of two te three yosre during which the 
Sovlets may cet, and ve wlll not, invelvee 2 resl risk. ie suggested that « 
prorres of Soint reserrch be initieted, but without « comitaent rot to tert. 





tir, ‘ulles enevering 9 quecticn by [ecreta 7 Fertar, etsted that there 
‘ie @ chance of ovteining romeo efditicnsl i:forzetion aucut Soviet terting, ty 
means other then ecientific detection a.¢ suleeqent inspections. 





Dr, Eistiskownkr, answering # qostion ty Secretary Nerter, etsted he is 
| sneble to estimate the likelihood of the Soviets being sble to conduct so many 
Clandestine tests during « period of worctorius of & to 5 yeare ac to be dan- 

gerous to 0.5, security. 
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erier ergreencec that be curt leave to creet the forsijr Sinister 

of Spain, but wished te reiterste that the: @ are political questions of the 

" Sirst secnitece involwed here, The imternstionsl stete of mind is one of eppo- 
sition to ruclesr terts. Those edvocating « enecisl Coreral éseen>ly ec@sion 
te corsider the treneh tests ere orl> five votes eheotrt The voles needed te 
eumwn eoch « sessicn will pcesibly be fortrcon ny : rtes enmo\er French test. 


c * . * 
ert. 


, 


it, histiscos<y praised the velwe of the 5#l) Lecoretory test studies on 
urwenmed teligaic etetions, Sterticred at 2) te JO alle intervals, toece stc- 
tioms coulé undoubtedly Getect ers identify events of « strenth fer below tie 
threctolé. Get the cost at4 cosniexity of the operation would be emoracus. 
Thousends ef ctetions would be regcired. This is @ serious liaiting factor. 
Perhaps it would be s useful compromise to inmstell euch ummanoed etetions cear 
ktewn salt cemes. fPairhanc also tye treety could provide that the steticora 
would be meveble et the Giccretion of the or enisation. 





Pr. 'clore reitersctéa Occ rition 13 + TOC. My riam tec the .ect 

te ‘resicest Urd er wce2 iPos toe ‘egineing thet 3 noretleoricn wes deper~ 
cart co si-tificgnt progrwes on the Giseruaeernt tesve, Perhbse it is time te 
tronefer the ruclear teBSt euepersion nelotistions tc the Ta dbetica general 


cCisarame.t corlerecce, 


Pr, Ferchont pointed out thet cuch ¢ move etuld regoit in the test 

j\euscencion jesue bene fitted in with some 20 others or ahich the ten netions 
“\ere Juet legientig Geliberstions, /lterretively, « rpeciel subcoralttes wuld 
\4ee81 with test sutentbem. fot’ c)lterratives sces uncesir ble. Ir the seaen- 
‘Qise, oe oolitios! erc celentifie previers af the coretrrivus »so.l4 rocein 
with os. it is giite likely thst « Cereral sScerbly ocesiog will te devoted 
ite the “evile" of testing, s fector to be considered when wo consider resatp- 
jtion, O& the clher band, if megoticticns continue for two sore y crs with « 
de facto moratorium, we would be better af)with « treety, conteining « ecre- 
teorium, shich would allow us to insect in tue Soviet Unien, 





Ir. lLcCone expressed regret thct it sas now ende eufficiertiy clecr st 
the outaut of these serotiations thet we ea.ld not consicer a treaty sitinwt 
complete controle, uer any circeutstancee. whet tus happwred shold serve 
6s @ lesson to fabrosedor Faton. ver a Cenersl seem ly condennaticn ty « 
vote ef 8 te 16 is prefersble to ebandonoect of the Gey principle ef controls, 
Angwerirg @ Guesticn by Mr, bovslat, he ateted that 
regun tion cf underprownd testing vil) be compieted by aldsuamer. 
test within LS w 6 days thereafter. 








We can then 
try Celey in Yeotizg efter Ut tice 
involves a delay in irproving the efficiency of ow vea;ons. 
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Kir, Dowrlas said that a delay of eicht to ten sonins suuld perhaps not 
make aoch Gillerence, 
Dr. tietiovbveky, sosvwer!ng « Guestion uy Mr. Merchant, steted that «a 
vigorous three yoer proyram, atpicying lerrely technical talent svalleble ia 
the United Stetes, would resilt in sajor pro.reas on the detection and 
SuCRIT 
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identificetion proprio. Pet there is to pu remtes thet the witle credlar 
will be solved by thon. 
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Yr. FcoCene quoted Ir. Rummpay and Fr. “orthrup es cayime Vut 3 to 5 years 
wuld be required, berring a cresh progres, fovwever, no arm con be sure thst 
the prorrea will yleld practical results. Theaph the “Cevtey® tes hes rot 
been fully evalustec, results already shew Uist decoupling through unterprouhé 
testing in eelt in precticsl end tet # corsloeredle reduction is eligral can 
be obteined even by a a stem cf deccuplirg whic is partially, not comrletely, 
suecesefyvl. 





Kir. Tr lies, saewering @ Question of br. Cordon Gray, sald there is 10 evi- 
dence to ecw that the Seviets ere conducting tests, 





Mr, Cray cowerted that the pres. rt eltustion will evbect the Gorrmment 
to cr.tic._om by the press and the Awericer peocle. ine fect, there hes teen | 
6 moratorium for 17 szornthe. If these nexotiections ere conbined sith the Ten 
Notion talke there ic lixely tobe ara’ ‘iticsl de fecto moreterium period, 
If the Covertowent ecntimes the morstorica ehile there is e fesling thet testing 
ie fepcrtent, critician is eure % follew. Arother ormle & consicer is that 
ef the effect wich « relexation of the princinle thet edequete controle must ~~ 
safeguard @ euspension of testing acreecent will heve on the general disersa~ »* 
gent megotistioca. “r. Oray felt the group shold prepare aenscreed position, e 
| 
' 


. . 
Al w 


or alterrete recommendations clearly etated, for evdairsion to the Presiéent. 
Re recoceened t'at the croup be consistent im ite cteesents to the proses. 


’ 
Pr 


Pr, Perciont, efter eioverirm, a qetirn ci or. -ulles ty stating thct 
the Soviets g car t% watt cli tes® svarencion treety iseves, excerpt the 
jinmspection quete, ecttiled tefere the Sumit, curperted that ell prose inguirles 
| be referred to becretery berter. He expressed belief that the President's 
chief ecvisers should talk in definitive terse about our reply to the counter 
proposal only after the President bes decided on it. Oven though the Propcral 
Bay be petently unecce;trble and cur ohewer aay te clect, Uiere should be 
\outof-hand rejection. 
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hr. MeCore seid thet he would be unsble to relese te erewer 611 cvesticns 
of the presse, since he hes clways been on record es opposing an qr ement con- 
tainirg inetequste ecatre] provision, so his positicn on this propose] nest b 
te clear, As # basic setter of prirciple, we thoid reject it. fe quoted 
Senator Anderson, in # speech of today, @8 favoring rejection. Pr. Irvin sup 
} 





ported Mr, %cCone. 


Se3e3S po ytY 


i'r. Kistickowsky commented that the Soviet proporel le anecceptstle, for 
techyical reesons. f/ssualme there will be only 20 stations in the Soviet Union, 
there ie no hore of detecting ell events, includinr decoupled etplesion. for 
politics] conciterstions, however, # courterpropesal sho.ld perhaps be evolved, 
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(who entered ex, aX % Ss point) 
f hr. een ond Kr, Merchant oaid that the strorg feelings of the U.f. on . — 
|| this propocel sust taxen inte considerction in the opinion of Secretary 
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nt. Millon pointed owt the ecrisability of errivineg at « decision «s soon 
68 pestitie, #0 thet « progres way be subsltted to the Piesicent. The U.X. 
is exerting pressure for favorable consicerstion of the Soviet proposal. te 
ell teliewe thet it is rot « ord rreperel, swt the decision w 
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9 rest mane is as 
to cesirrbility of 2 couttlerprorpesal. ie sc estce another weoting of tia 
izcicels for the next dey, “erch 23 
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Wwe PRESUM PARTME! AS BEEN RECEIVING BRITISH VIEWS | 
RMR ON G VAN FAR TEST NEGOTIATIONS FROM BOTH BRITISH 
FLEGATION AND UK EMBASSY WASHINGTON, WE BELIEVE WE WOULD 
BE REMISS IF WE FAILED TO EMPHASIZE APPARENT STRENGTY AND 
apr Ant , BRITIS ATTITUDtLS TOWARD MARCH 190 SOVIET PROPOSAL, 
RNVENT A ( R INFORMED & TISH ELEMENTS ARE UN RT Y 
AWARE OF DANGERS OF ACCEPTING DISARMAMENT LIMITATIONS 
OR OBLIGATIONS THAT DO NOT INVOLVE ADEQUATE CONTROLS, 
AME TIME PUBLIC AND POLITICAL PRESSURES ARE SUCH IN 
BRITAIN TODAY THAT WE JUDGE 1T WOULD BE EXTREMELY DIFFICULT, 
— " vy? : “thie @66¥6E AD hmCOVCONMCNT 7 Orciimvgc anir car - , - 
F_UN POSSIBLE, FOR G ENT TO RESUME NUCLEAR TESTING, 
EVEN SMALL UNDERGROUND EXPLOS |ONS BELOW THRESHOLD PROPOSED 
AT GENEVA, IT SEEMS CLEAR THEREFORE NOT ONLY THAT 
PRITISH GOVERNMENT 1S UNDER HE AVY PRESSURE TO ACCEPT 
LATEST PROPOSAL FOR MORATORIUM ON TESTS BELOW THRESHOLD. 
N OF FR TO GA N ¢ VER-ALI TEST A aE EME NT, BUT AL‘ J THAT 
THAT THERE WILL BE VERY LITTLE UNDERSTANDING OR SUPPORT 
IN THIS GOUNTRY FOR US _IF WE REFUSE NEGOTIATE ON THIS BASIS. | 
iN LAS FEW DAYS MANY INDICATIONS OF BRITISH ATTITUDES 
ON THIS MATTER HAVE BEEN GIVEN ME AND VARIOUS MEMBEE 
EMBASSY STAFF. THESE HAVE INCLUDED COMMENTS FROM 
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United States sould be prepared to accept. the, ‘follovig 
eee ‘progtan in the Geneva nuclear test ee WH." 
. aN E > see us re 
a)” pte Lusicn. ofYesthr eso id treaty along lines Proposed” 
- by the U.@.on' February il, with satisfactory settlement of “ ‘the, 
outstanding: ‘technical yand ‘political issues required for'.eniéptif ke ty 
effective contral syéten,° *inmcluding the level or gquata ‘of ea eee 
:spections {to be applied both ubove and below the threshold) {9° *; 
“pemaining aspects of the Srafiing anc.yoting.problens, composition , « 
-0f the. ol.counission, arratgements for -detonations for™ _peaces. . 
‘ ful‘ purposes ; ;' and the phased extension of the ‘controls necessary ™ 
Cp’ assure @ world-wide cessation of nuclear ‘weapous teste. <. > en 


a 


bor : 


(2) Undertaking of « coordinated research prograa, to be” 
. Somnenced as soon as possible, for tne purpose of arosteosively ® uy $f, 
control methods for events beipe toe threshold.” Such iz 
“a research prog? sy make provis or the conduct | 
lear’ 1ésicns {to be carried out under safeguards poe 

tonations far ‘peaceful purposes) necessary” Z0F:. 
ing” end basting Metection Sepabliitieec =. 4 ¥ NER: Sot ik Se é 
j Syntg? x : 50m 

* 3) Simultansous ‘unilaceral declarations bj ithe “chree ae ’ 
pe “fhe time of signature of the treaty that. ey wo would refrain £4 
* from conducting nuclear weapons cests explosions. not “pronibited - : da 
. by the treaty for an egreed period*-Ge endent on‘ (a) active eat soe 
pursuit “of the agreed coordinated research prograa and (b) t. 3 i em 3: 
absence of any indication thac the other countries are Pesting. — 
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si “+The ‘President would make it clear that‘ so.far as BS aso 
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SHOULD LIKE TO MAKE THE FOLLOWING POINTS WITH RESP rT Tc 


PRESSIONS AND NOT BASED UPON ANY SOLID EVIDENCE, 


MMIT, THE REASONS BEING THAT THE POSSIBLE AREAS OF AGREEMENT 
HAT THEY SEE ARE TROOP REDUCTIONS, A TEST BAN OR, LESS LIKELY, 
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Secretary of State Recetoporize? as 
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i t 
FORTHCOMING VISIT OF MACMILLAN, THE FOLLOWING AR} 


~ 


C 

] 
FRENCH DELEGATION HERE QUITE APPARENTLY DOES NOT WISH TO 

F 


we Ty 


H ANY KIND OF AGREEMENT THAT CAN BE BLESSED AT TH 


LEAR T-OF F WITHOUT SUSSTANTIAL WEAPONS DESTRUCTION, 
Y ARE OPPOSED TO A OF THESE, THEY, THEREFORE, ARE KEEPING 
5S IN Th 1R TO THE EXTENT THAT THEY CAN AND AVOIDING 
DISCUSSION, IN MY EFFORT YESTERDAY TO PIN THE RUSSIANS 
WITH A QUESTION ON CONTR IN TERMS OF MANPOWER AND CONVENTIONA 


\RMAME NTS. THE FRENCH DID EVERYT! HING THEY COULD TO RUN AWAY 
a A 


JSE THEY DIO NOT AGREE ON CONTROLL BUT 
£ L THAT CONVENTIONAL REDUCTIONS MIGHT 
ED MEASURE THAT DEGAULLE COULD NOT ACCEPT 
THE SUMMIT, (2) THE BRITISH ARE RATHER ON THE OTHER SIDE 
THE FENCE AND WOULD APPEAR TO BE EAGER TO REACH SOME AGREEMENT 
BLESSING AT THE SUMMIT 


SKED ORMSBY-GORE YESTERDAY WHETHER HE KNEW IF MACMILLAN 
) DISCUSS WITH THE PRESIDENT ANY PARTICULAR POINT 
LD OF OISARMAMENT OTHER THAN NUCLEAR TESTS, HE 


r 
F | 
1D HE DIO NOT THINK THERE WAS ANY PARTICULAR POINT BUT CERTAINLY 


| ON “DISARMAME NT WOULD VERY LIKELY TAKE PLACE, 


rus REPRODUCTION FROM THIS 
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-2- DEL. 39 MARCH 26, 1 6M, FROM GENEVA 


IN OUR VIEW, THE BRITISH ARE PLAYING A SOMEWHAT CAGY GAME, 
THEY TRY RARD NOT TO ANTAGONIZE THE FRENCH BUT WHILE WiTr US 
GENERAL AT TRE SAME TIME THEY ARE NOT COMPLETLEY IN OUR 
THIS MAY BE BECAUSE OF ORMSSY-GORE'S CONCERN THAT 

Y MY TAKING A FAIRLY FIRM POSITION AT THIS POINT ON CONTROLS 
T WILL BECOME INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT FOR ANY MEASURE TO REACH 
POINT WEERE IT 1S SUSCEPTIBLE OF HAVING HOLY WATER SPRINKLED 


ad 
< 
v 


ree TF O— 


ON IT AT TRE SUMMIT, | HAVE IMPRESSION FROM BRITISH HERE 
THAT THEY MAY SE OVERLY ANXIOUS FOR AGREEMENT ON EITHER SOME 
PARTICULAR MEASURE OR ON BROAD AND FUZZY GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
TO TAKE TO SUMMIT, (3) | BELEIVE WE HAVE FAR MORE CHANCE OF 
GETTING AN EVENTUAL AGREEMENT WHICH WOULD BE ACCE®TABLE TO us® 
BY NOT BEING TOO EAGER IN THE COMING DAYS THAN BY APPEARING 
OVER-ANXIOQUS WITH THE RUSSIANS, | HAVE TAKEN A FAIRLY FIRM 
LINE IN ALL PUBLIC GATHERINGS BUT HAVE ON TWO OCCASIONS COMMUNICATECD 
TO THE RUSSIANS THAT ANY TIME TREY WISH TO TALK ABOUT SOME 
SPECIFIC MEASURE | WOULD LIKE TO TALK TO THEM, 

} 
THE ONLY RESULT WAS A LUNCHEON YESTERDAY AT WHICH ZORIN 
SUGGESTED THAT WE ACCEPT THE KHRUSHCHEV PLAN, FAILING THAT, 
WE SHOULD AGREE ON ALL THE MEASURES OF DISARMAMENT, PLACE THEM 
IN STAGES, AND IN TIME SEQUENCE, ADOPTING A GOAL WHICH WAS 
THEIR GOAL, NOT OURS IMMEDIATELY, MY ONLY RESPONSE TO THIS 
WAS THAT IF AT ANY TIME HE HAD ANY PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, 
HE SHOULD LET ME KNOW BECAUSE I WAS ONLY TOO GLAD TO TALK WITH 


HiM ABOUT THEM, J| SPECIFICALLY ASKED TREM TO GIVE ME ANY PAPER 

WHICH THEY INDICATED THEY HAD IN MIND FOR SUBMISSION TO THE SUMMIT, 

THEY DUCKED THIS, ; 
o “TR 

(4) MOST IMPORTANT | WOULD HOPE THAT WE WOULD MAKE ABUNDANTLY 

CLEAR TO MACMILLAN THAT WE ARE NOT PREPARED TO HAVE ANY AGREEMENT 

ON ANY SPECIE IC DISARMAMENT MEASURE WITHOUT FIRST DISCUSSING 

THE DETAILS OF THE INSPECTION WHICH WOULD BE PERMITTED 

TO VERIFY THE PARTICULAR MEASURE AND PINNING THE SOVS DOWN 

TO AGREEMENT WITH RESPECT TO THESE INSPECTION PROVISIONS, 


(5) WITH RESPECT TO THE SUMMIT, | BELEIVE 1T FOLLOWS THAT THE 
GREATEST CARE MUST BE EXERCISED AGAINST AGREEING WITH THE 
RUSSIANS IN GENERAL TERMS THAT WE WILL ACCEPT ANY MEASURE 


WHICH IS 
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-3- DELD! 39, MARCH 26, 1 PM, FROM GENEVA 


WHICH IS SUBJECT TO ADEQUATE VERIFICATION BECAUSE THE RUSSIANS 
WOULD SEIZE ON THE SUBSTANCE OF THE AGREEMENT AND WALK AWAY 
FROM THE CONTROL, 


FROM THE IMPRESSIONS WE NOW HAVE, AFTER TWO WEEKS HERE, 

| DO NOT BELEIVE THAT ANY PARTICULAR MEASURES OR SET OF GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES HAVE REACHED A STAGE WHERE IT WOULD BE PRODUCTIVE 

TO SEEK AGREEMENT ON THEM AT THE SUMMIT, 


ubroz04 


THE FOREGOING DOES NOT REPEAT NOT IN ANY WAY MEAN THAT 
BETWEEN NOW AND THE SUMMIT DISCUSSIONS THERE MAY NOT DEVELOP 


a 

HERE SPECIFIC MEASURES OR GENERAL PRINCIPLES WHICH MIGHT BE IN- » 2 
TRODUCED FOR ENDORESEMENT AND WE WILL CONTINUE OUR EFFORTS oS 
TO SEE WHAT CAN BE DEVELOPED, AT THIS STAGE, HOWEVER, WE 3 2 
SEE NOTHING WHICH WE CAN PRESENTLY SUGGEST, — 
~~ 0 

S 

| DO NOT THINK THAT FORCING THE PACE HERE IN THE INTEREST On 
OF SECURING SOMETHING TO AGREE AT THE SUMMIT WOULD BE USEFUL 2& 
FOR THE LONGER RANGE PROSPECTS OF DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS, — 
THE FOREGOING COMMENTS ON THE SUMMIT, | SUBMIT IN RECOGNITION ao 
THAT OTHER FACTORS OF WHICH | MAY NOT BE AWARE MAY HAVE AN 7 
IMPORTANT BEARING ON STRATEGY, a 
=o 
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LAKY 
SUBJECT: Nuclear Test Suspension ( ) ) / 1% We 
\ "afl 
\ ° — 
Mn — WJ Y oi 
participants: Ambassador Caccia — . i TY 
Lord Hood Ww 4 “it \ r| 
The Secretary ne ? 
Mr. Kohler 
Mr. Farley 
COPIES TO 
y, | 
@a, GouidA - Ambe Wadsworth 
be > be p-— 
ae . 
The Secretary said that the United States had formulated its | > : 
tentative views on the recent Soviet proposal at Geneva, He gave | ae 
the U. K. Ambassador a paper summarizing these views, in antici- | oS 
pation of discussions with the Prime Minister the following week. i at 
He eaid that the substance of the paper had been transmitted to | Of 
Ambassador Whitney to give to Selwyn Lloyd. a = 
f o” 
+ After Looking through the paper (which was substantially the Fe. mr 
same as the position paper on "Nuclear Testing" for the Macmillan ~—<] 9 
visic) the U.K. Azbassador said that he did not understand the ro 5 
relationship of the proposal for a moratorium “from one to two = Cc}. 
years" and the statement that the President could only commit hin- onsiad  B 
self until January 20, 1961, which would be less than one yeer. pe : o 
| The Secretary explained the legal problem involved. Mr. Kohler , nD 
remarked that the Soviets, to judge by a recent piece in Tass, +. ct 
were eware of this problem and vere citing it as evidence of their ea a> 
willingness to meet us more than half way in their proposal, “y, a 
The U. K. Ambassador asked what our conception was of a . 
“coordinated research progren", Mr. Farley said that we use the 





term “coordinated” rather than "joint" research to indicate that 
we wanted to go ahead actively with our national research without 
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tolding it up until agreenent was reached. As a matter of fact, 
what e@acrgelwould be for the most part discussion of national 
research activities in this field, some sharing of tasks, and 
exchange and comparison of results, This would undoubtedly be mst 
efficient. Im addition it would probably be desirable to have some 
actual joint effort with scientists of the three countries working 
together on individual projects, The Secretary suggested that 
advantage should be taken of the presence of Sir Williaa Peaney to 
hold informal discussions with Dr, Kistickowsky, tr. MCone and 
others on the United States side. This might be done Monday after- 
moon, March 23, if the schedule at Caup David did not demand the 
presence of the proper participants. Mr, Farley agreed to set up 
tentative arrangements for such a session, 


The Secretary said that he thought there was not too much 
difference hetween the United States approach and the U.K. approach 
as teflected in the points which Lord Nood had transmitted to 
Mr. Farley a day or two earlier, The U.K. Ambassador agrecd, but 
observed that the U.K. alght feel that a more positivo Anglo-American 
approach was desirable rather than the exploratory approach reflected 
in the U. S. paper. The Secretary observed that there were a mrber 
of important issues still to be resolved and we should not give away 
prematurely our readiness to agree tc a moratorium and thus weaken 
our barraining power on these other issucs. ‘he U.K. Ambassador 
said that if cther questions arose when the U.%. group examined 
the U.S. paper, they aight call Mr, farley in the period before the 
meeting at the Bubassy on Monday morning. 
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SUBJECT: Geneva Nuclear Test Negotiations Vin British Babassy 
| 
AM ky | 
PARTicipants. United Kingdoz United meen wwe | | 
Prime Minister Macmillan Dept. of State oe 
Sir William Penney Secretary Herter 
Con O'Neill Under Secretary Dillon { A 
Ambassador Caccia Mr. Kohler { 
Lord Hood Mr. Farley v | 
REARS Mr. Wiggin Dept. of Defense “I 


Acting Secretary Douglas { 3 \\ 





tomic Energy Coumission . \\ 
3 el, Gendva tee SE SOSR », ON bey 
COPIES TO: 3 n Ls Ic ADC - Mr. MeCone Amembassy London ez 


. 5 t "ve fer ee ie) ou 


‘ 
=p 4 _ ~~«=erer. : i's * ur) 


The Prime Minister expressed his appreciation of the trenendous 
/and sincere e({fort which had gone into preparation of the United 
States paper which Mr. Herter had given the British Ambassador on = 
March 26. There were manifold political, technical, and even | 
spiritual matters which were involved in trying to find a common 
position which would respond to the expectations of the world, 
Having studied the U.S, paper he was aware that the positions of the 
United States and the United Kingdow were so close together that he 
could only express his estimate of the situation by addressing to him- 
self the fmailiar wartime admonition: “is your journey really oe 
neceseary?". le did think it was helpful tc have a full understanding ys 
of the possibilities and the course of action which would be agreed, i 








It might aleo make it easier for our highly competent negotiators to 
know that the people who are giving them instructions have gotten 
together and concerted their views. 





felt for their part that there were no real differences. 


}* 
ey 
The Secretary said that the United States side had examined the _ 
points transmitted to Mr. Farley by the British Ambassador and also i 
4 
; 


The Prime Minister asked what the United States meant by referring -, 





to “coordinated research." Six iiliion Penney sate that he could a qs 
perhaps coment on this since he had already held some informal . 
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. would be difficult to expose the design of some of our advanced 
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discussions on the previous day with U.S. teclmical people; there 
were to be further technical talks later ia the day. The concept is 
that national research programs should be worked out and that the 
technical people from the three countries should keep in close touch 
while they ere being carried out. It waS not contenplated that a 
U.S.-U.K.-USSR directorate should be set up to develop and conduct a 
single program. He observed that this concept of exchange of views 
and information was a faniliar one in international cooperation aoaong 
joctentists. He observed that one point which needed further dis- 
jcussion was the question of use of nuclear detonations in the research Z 








prograa. Such detonations would have 3 great advantage but raised “¢- 
‘political difficulties. 


Mr. McCone said that the United States had looked into the 
|latter question carefully and concluded that nuclear explosions 
were needed if anything meaningful was to be done. The Prine Minister 
asked whether this was because the waves from chemical and nuclear 
explosicnus are differeat. Sir Willian said that nuclear detonations 
were proposed in order to check that point. The Secretary cowmented 
that the United States wanted to be sure that definitive results were 
obtained in a research program. We do not want to get again in a 
position where we find that we have entered an agreement and then 
find that our technical facts are inadequate. Mr. McCone commented 
that coordinated rather than joint research was important if results 
were to be obtained in a one to two year period. We could not hold 


up our own research while we were atteupting to get agreesent on a joint 
progran. 























The Prime Minister speculated that the Sovict Union will argue 
that the objective is to stop all tests rather than to find additional 
reasons for conducting nuclear explosions. The Secretary said that 
we would expect to conduct any nuclear detonatious in accordance with 
procedures agreed on tor nuclear detonations for application to peace- 
ful purposes. It was important that our negotiators proceed to get 
agreement on the pertinent treaty article covering tuch procedures, 
Sir William Penney said that he thought from his discussions with 
Soviet representatives that the Soviets would be willing to agree to 
such procedures if they believe that weapons inprovenents will be 
barred. Mr. McCone said that there were several ways of accomplishing 
this. Exaaination of a nuclear device might be possible, at least by 
the Soviets, wio presumably would not benelic as would potential Nth 
powers from study of the design of some of our weapons. However,it 


—— 

















reduced radiation devices to the Soviets, even thouyh these are the 
devices which may be preferred for certain peaceful applications, 
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The Secretary said that for us the real justification of a 
moratorium on underground tests is the hope of progress in the research 
prograa. We must have sisple and clear research objectives. The 
timing of commencement on the research program was a problew. We . 
had to recognize that negotiations on the treaty might well be pro- 
tracted for another six to tweive months on such issues as staffing 
and accession of other countries. 








The Prime Minister said that, wiile there are many issues reaain- 
ing, we Should acknowledge that auch of the past delay has beea due to 
stalling on both sides. Given a common approach, we should be able 
to work through wost of the reasaining issues fairly quickly, although 
|the inspection quota and perhaps one or two others will probably have 
‘to be resolved at the highest level. If the quota can be agreed at 
the Sumit, he would anticipate signature of a treaty this summer. 

| Ratification of course, would depend on respective constitutional 
| processes. 





retary said that he envisaged the possibility that we 
might need to have simultaneous unilateral declarations of a mora- - 
. | torium on testing before signature of the treaty. We now have no 
moratorium, as the President made clear last December 29, which puts 
us in an anomalous situation. If negotiation on the treaty is pro- 
tracted we aight wish to seck agreenent on the research proyran and 
agree to the research progras and unilateral woratorlus simultaneously 
with a clause providing that the moratorius would end after a speci- 
fied and brief — if the treaty is not signed. 





* Mr, McCone commented on the research work under way or planned 
by the United States. A station of the kind agreed to at Geneva is 
funder construction in Oklahoma for completion in early fall. Also 
20 smaller stations, without the full seismic array, are being built 
throughout the United States. By September or October we should be 
ready to make 5 kt detonations in granite and tuff, both nuclear and 
chemical, to test detection and decoupling. Tentative plans are under 
way for putting up five more stations in the United States and 
possibly Canada in 1960 and 1961. He coomented that each experiment 
of course raises many new questions in addition to such answers as it 
gives to previous questions. Finally, about 15 umaanned stations are } 
being built on a grid. 





The Prime Minister said that apparently more thought needed to 
be given to the timing of the moratoriun and research program, He 
had thought that we contemplated declaration of the moratorium aad 
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| dnitiation of the research program simultaneously with signature 
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of the treaty, a3 indicate! in the U.S. paper. Mr, O*teill said 
that the negotiating tactics might be quite differenc in the two 
approaches. He had thought that we wanted to hold out promise of 

the moratorium as an inducement to get favorable settlement of the 
remaining treaty issues. Ile saw that we could protect ourselves, and 
perhaps retain some bargaining power, by an escape clause in an 


agreement covering coordinated research aad a soratorius, but doubted 
that this would be equally efiective. 








The Prime Minister said that there was a mre fundacental 
negotiating probles. If this were a business negotiation we would 
simply continue negotiating out the remaining issues without saying “ 
much about the Soviet proposal and our position. Unfortunately cur | 
full position is in the press before we have finally agreed on it 
among ourselves and instructed our nezotiators, He would like if 
possible, to make a virtue out of this situation end thought perhaps 


this might be done by putting forward our position as an offer of a 
positive nature. 








The Secretary said tit he tended to favor an approach which 
focused on the resaining issucs and threw back at the Soviets their 
statement that the remaining items are inconsequential. We should | 
gay that if these issues are indeed suall,then here are solutions | 
which are acceptable to us on wiich we can readily reach agreement. | 
Mr. Douglas said that while he apreed with the approach to a coordinated | 








research program outlined earlier by Sir William Penney, he thouglit 
there was virtue in some cases to having Sovict scientists actually 
participating in some of the work so that they can see and evaluete 
for themselves the results achieved. This was generally agreed. In 
response to a question by Mr. Merter, Sir William said that the 
Soviets can undoubtedly contribute significantly to such a research 
progran, though he was certain that they would need to develop plans 
and find money, seismometers and people just as he would. Mr. MeCone 
said that the progre: he had outlined would cost the United States 
18 to 20 million dollars a year which would have to be found. 

Mr. Herter said a further technical meeting was scheduled later in the 








the threshold. 


day which could look further into these problems and report back to 
the principals the following day. 





The Prime Minister asked whether there were any other major 
points which should be identified. Mr. Douglas said that he thought 
it important any agreed inspection quota apply both above and below 
Mr. O'Neill said that he understood the Soviets were 
prepared to agree to this. Mr. Farley said that this was the position 


Tsarapkin had taken, but in the context of a moratorium which was a 
treaty obligation. 
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| The Prive 'tinister and te Secretary returned to the question 
of wast our public posture ssould be. The Prime !tinister said that 
we would have to point out at the outset that, because of our 
lratifiecation processes, the goratorius would have to be outside the 
‘treaty. As for timing, there were two possibilities--a moratorius 
declared sisultaneous with signature of the treaty, or a moratorius 
declared immediately with a proviso that it would lapse if the treaty 
is not signed soon. The Secretary sald that a related question was 
whether we put our position as a counter-proposal or as an acceptaace 


- 














the Prime Minister that a third possibility would be to avoid either 
accepting or rejecting the Soviet proposal,but instead to proceed 


with a negotiation designed to marry the February 11 Westera proposal 
with the Soviet March 19 position. 





The meeting broke up at 11:30 a.u. with agreesent that further 
discussion would have to be devoteJ to the tactical line and to the 
question of cocsunique. 
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of the Soviet proposal. <Aiter some further discussion he agreed vith 
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eermms to be rt immediate hazard to health in this, but the concentra- 
; tre within the range that warrants concern. The information is 
not publ s yet, but could be presented in a highly sensational fashion. 
The President asked about the source of this radioactive strontium, 
and cormmented that it really means there should be no more large 
fission explosions in the atrnosphere. Dr. Kistiakowsky said that 
there are dangers in the situation of large-scale dislocation of the 
economy, extending ver a number of major farming States. The 
President asked General Person to give personal attention to si ap- 
ing j ‘ tion on tuis f itter. 
Dr. Kistiakowsky next reported briefly to the President as to what is 
,one wit racioactive wastes, in response toagq je stion some time ago 
by the Pre ent. Most is held in huge underground concrete tanks, 
hot is keot for a few vears until the radioactivity has greatly declined. 
The residues ire then disposed of in rivers, deep wells, or at sea, 
i the latter e quite frequently in sealed containers. The President 
cor ent it it the terrible cor equences that have arisen out of the 
very of nuclear fission, endangering the whole future of civiliza- 
t ni. He ré lle 1 etaternent he had made im ivVS3 «-« which had been 
great! r Leng« , aithougn ne ha continued to believe it -- that if 
tre cl , oe « mobletely free t the e wea , the U.S. would 
be better sf it 3 De Luse i these weapor that, for the first turns 
; rt tory, we have reason to fear tor the fety of our country. 
The Pre ent reverted to the question of radioactivity in wheat, 
ind Ke Dr. F tiakowsky t¢t rrame to obtain the results of sampls 
tare in ree t ind Australia, 
Kistiak Ky ¢ ided the meeting with a report on the DIS- 
COV? Vt t lhe le sis i yo i ana the e¢ vineering is good, 
} w 4 er, then , ent (1 whe ; ; extremely t or and the 
Air 1 rce ji tar te; to trv ?% tignten it ind strengthen it. A 
yt ‘nurmmber of st i rmmistar ive bee mat (for example, using 
ry rut er if re ira r . ti va j le swelled up to fill 
, ‘ entire ’ ‘+ , 4 ‘ , rs ‘ ’ it fur , Lif P 
/ 
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The Fareign Minteters of Canada, France, Italy, the Uolted Eineiom and the 
United States reviewed and approved a report from their representatives i 
Cemva on the course of the Clearmeernt necotiations sow in progress within 
the 10-Nation Lisssmasent Conference in relation to the forthcouirng secting 
of the Chiefs of Rate an! Hawis of GCovernent in Paris. They recalled the 
umwnincus resoluticn of the Dilted Nations Gencore: Asse Dly cf Noveaker 2), 
1559, which expressed the hope Uist measures icsding toward the gceal of 
general avd coapiets disarmament wicr effective international conirel will 
be worked cot in cetall and acres’ upon in Uw shortest possible tise. 


The Foreign Ministers consider that the approach reflected in the 
Kestern proposals represents the surest and moct effective vay of scving 
tewerd the nltinate coal of a secure. free and peaceful world in which thre 
shail be disernesent uster effective international control. 


The Forelyn Ministers «xprescood the hope thst errecerert would be reached 
as soce ao possible in thewe nocotiations on seecures of disaruazent to be 
attelved by belance¢d, phased and safeguarced agreearntis which cust be Weerred 
and verified by an appropriate international organisstion within the frasacrk 
of the United Metions. At the sane tise they agreed that thelr representatives 
should give therouch consideration to eny prectical dlasraasent proposal which 
would preserve the security of all the naticns concerned and which woul4 peve 
the way for fertier procressite magures leading toward the ultinate jective. 
In thie conrection the Foreien “inisters are requesting thelr representatives 
in Gereva te continue their eff-ste to achieve the early identifleation ant 
coraideration cf areas of possible c-reearnt. 


Tue Foreicn Ministers nmot«d that the necotiations will be pursued withia 
the 10-¥ation Disafieneont Conference wntil April 29. at which tie the 
foranl sesalons wil) te recessed until June 7. During this perio! of recess 
the representatives of the Fire Kestern Povers will review the course of 
the negotiations ami advise the Foreirn Finisters in preparation for the 
May wceting of the Chicfs cf State amd Heads of Governmnt. 
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4 0 17 if Memorandum of Conversation 
y ; FUREICH MINIST: RO MESTINC us/Mc/50 
/, wf TT m 
{/y- EG, 1¢ Washington, D.C., Arid 12-ih, 0 April Us, 1960 
Times 2:15 pom -— ol 
Placo: Secretary's Office. ,; | 
SUBJECT: Problon of Huclear Test Suspenstan 
Sovmrd C. Srees, Sonrctary of State fer Pxternal Affairs, Canada 
miami 4, Uobortcon, Uiter Cocratary cr State for fatemal Afiairs 
PARTICIPANTS ‘rnoid cconcy, Gantiiiea AnLassedor 15 Uc. 
Chrictian A, ilerter, Sccrotary of Stsie ' | 
Livingston T, Herehsat, Unicr wesreuaty for Political sffatrsa yo os, | 
Foy UJ. Echler, Assi etant Secretary, 1" Peorse . 
Ivan 3. White, “aputy Aosletant Secretary, SUR - ies 3} Cc 
Mel-ar 2, Cerlam, mi ®. 
alacsathiat s/s IMA = 2 Ie s & 
G cn Arerbassy Ottawa = ~ 
C Sov USDel Geneva = Ambassador Wads.orth Ot 
nf a/aE nits reid b 5 & 
S/B FE ou él OF 
EUR R “eh rae | ° 6 
yl - & 
Pog 
Mr. Xcderteca ing: gabe ae to whether the Unite!) “lates was losin beyond : So 
en a-reewnt *uaponing muciear tertr vy the throc powers and ctnsidcering the _ 
question of agecescicn to the ined sont by other powers. The Secretary reovlied - oe 
thet wach work, Including consiverable deta'lod precarations, hal ven done °s 
rezarding this provler. Ch. 
3h 
The Secretary ecxzplaived that oven if acreenent were obtained mxong the a c o 
i _ thre 9 powers sad by any others, a coneieerenie manbor o* problene of inplesen- m5 
| tation woult have to be elves. Me pointed out that m enormous, expensive, 7 
| and complicated aystasn vould bc req sired for a vorldvice inspection network. ae 
Such a uysten, ho said, would require, according to tho scientircts, 190 stations — on 
with avout 30 persons locate! at cach station, torether with very sonhtoticated ry yi 


equirnent. Ile observed, a ane that if the Soviets wore to accent 8 comre- 
hensive cyttes of that gort, 20 of the stations were to be in the Soviet Union 
oul ticrefors Soviet nenantenne would be a creat sien forward. 


Reganiing accession, the Secretary crphasisel iat we would strongly 
Covire otlier powers to echere to ey agrocment onc to clare in the rosponsi-g 
bility for the maintenance of the sysctl. ‘io nontioned that tho agreeemt 
would provide for sipmatorioa to the agroacent % leave the eyster after two 
gearo if they cerrlided that it was not vorking. Mr. Groa ingquirad ao to 
whether the catter cf accoesion hal been disc iscod with the Soviets. The 

| Secretary replied in the affirmative ani acad that we hod already dreficd 
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gone of the articles necossery t> cover accession tn an acremont 


Tn ansver to & qunvttion te lic, Robertcin reganiine China, (ha socretary 
| confirmed that thore had been mysers that hina wight explelo a muclcar ccvico, 

bert, that wo ha! no confirastion of this. The Secretary also mentioned the ts: 
| reported posot! {lity of comwwwrciol fires in fast Ouraany and the letherleaxlg --“ 
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being able to profuce muclcar materials. Snch a devalorment wml4 be part’, 
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SUBJECT: Disarmament 


_— 
a, CO \ 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Nn : 7 


PARTICIPANTS, Secretary Herter wey 





Under Secretary Dillion Ai ol 
Mr. Dwinell ait’ \L 
Mr. Parley \ 
Mc. Foster ah, 
WH IaF. General Gruenther \ wan 
Mr. McCloy \ \\ | 
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l. Disarmament Organization 





The Secretary said that a good deal cf thought had been given 
in the Executive Branch, both in the White House and the State Depart- 
ment, to the question of organi«<ation for disarmament policy develop- 
ment and negotiations. He had discussed the question with the 
President and aleo with Mr. Gates, Mr. McCone, Dr. Kistiakowsky, and 
other interested officials. The arguments for centering disarmament 
efforts in the White House and in the Department of State had becn 
carefully examined and compared. The President has now authorized 
\an expanded and up-graded disarmament effort in the Department of 
|\State reporting directly to the Secretary. At the Secretary's 
request Governor Dwinell reviewed State bepartment plans for an 
expanded effort and the status of administrative actions to put these 
pians in motion. 














There was extended discussion of the proper location of the 
coordinating center for U.S. Gisarmament efforts. Mr. Foster said 
that he applauded the cecision to undertake such coordination and 
an expanded planning and studies activity. Ne had himself long 
supported such a move, Though he felt it should be in the White House, } 
he recognized the arguments for locating the effort in the Department i 
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»2) Me <9L (xD DATE: May 5, 1960 
~i/ * . , & Y 
a a 
SUBJECT: Woclear Test Negotiations - Meeting of Principals PPE T18 17 
State AEC DOD 
. Under Secretary Dillon Mr. McCone, Chairman Secretary Gates 
PARTICIPANTS: we, Sullivan - S/Az Prig.Gen. Starbird Mr. Enight 
Mr. Spiers - S/AE Dr. English Mr. Lanier 
Mr. Dubs - SOV Gen. Betts - ARPA 
Mr. Baker - S/aE white House Mr. Beyer - ARPA 
Mr. Gotzlinger - S/AE Dr. Kistiakowsky Col. Brundage - UGMC 
Mr. Mau - S/S Dr. Gray Maj. Poulson - USAF 
vw wan Mr. Keery Mr. Northrup - AFTAC 
—~—SOFrEES TO! Jeo, DUR LEC-Mr. MNeCome2—~—tOS ry veg 7 
* 10 CIA-Mr. Dulles t. Cndr. Chandler - 
Cc H befense-ecretary Gates cn 's] 
: c/p White House-Dr. Kistiakowsky ° 
« ee) I ° Mr. Gray Fr. Dulles = 
— USDel, Geneva-~Anb. Wadsworth tr. Scoville 5 








General Betts introduced menbers of hisctaff who would brief the group 
on present capadl lities of detection of high altitude explosions, possibilities 
of circumventing such detection and possibilities of improvement in the capabil- 
ities of detection. 





JO suotTQeToy ubtroe.z. 





Dr. Leonard explained that detection in outer space can be effected by use - 
of the open-photo multiplier-type x-ray, and neutron and gamma-ray techniques. > 
Neutron anc gauma-Tray equipment is now ready for use, but the x-ray equipment, oo. 
which in theory has much greater capabilities, will require extensive research =e 
and development work. Purthuracre, x-ray techniques can be confounded by « a 
viclator's shielding of the weapon which he explodes. The vehicle requirexnents s 
of a potential violator of course depends on the effectiveness of the detection ~ 
system. If there is none, he is free to test a few hundred miles above the ef 
earth, using quite simple rockets. If there is a deterrent, he is forced to =o 
use multi-stage rockets. As the deterrent improves in effectiveness, the 7. 
violator is forced farther into space, perhaps to tens of millions of miles. os 


ARPA's approach to this problen, Dr. Leonard contirmed, was based on study 
of the capabilities and limitations of: 


l. the Argus Detection Systa; 
2. <A Far Earth Satellite Systen; and 
3. An Advancea Satellite Systen, containing advanced x-ray equipment. 


Toe Argus Systen, based on the use of two satellites, could be operational 
" 7 © rere 
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within nine to twelwe months at a cost of 100 million dollars. However, the 
U.S. mow bas the capability of launching a nuclear device for testing which 
would not be detected by the Argus. The Argus is effective for detection 

up to 15,000 miles, but it has a lesser capacity for detecting 
devices exploded over the polar regions. 


The Far Farth System would be composed of six satellites stationed at « 
distance of 60,000 miles from the earth. It requires no further research 
and developaent and can be made operational within 16 months, at a cost of 
about 200 million dollars. It would be capable of coverage extending to a 
few million niles, but its effectiveness would vary with the size of the 
nuclear device being tested. When the U.S. canpletes the Atlas-Centaur 
project, the resulting missile could serve as a test vehicle for testing without 
detection by the Far Earth Systen. 


The Advanced System would be composed of a muxber of solar ani earth 
satellites containing advanced x-ray, neutron and gamma-ray equipment. Four 
years of research arn development would be necessary plus one additional 
year before the operational stage is reached. The cost of the Systen, 
including the first three or four years of operational capacity, would be 
1.1 billion dollars. The capability of the Advanced Systen cannot be clearly 
defineds it may be confounded to same degree by shielding of the nuclear device 
ami by unexpected radiation in space. It is a good guess that a deterained 
Violater could avoid even this System by going tens of alllions of giles into 
space. 


If the foregoing program were carried out, therefore, a violatcr would 
not be restricted at all in the first year; in the next six months, he would 
not be able to test within the earth's magnetic fields; thereafter, he would 
have to go cut to a distance of a million alles or more until establishment 
of the advanced aysten, when he would need vehicles with a range of tens of 
millions of alles as well as shielding against x-ray detection. The total 
cost of all systems would be in excess of 1.3 billion dollars. 


Major Poulson presented recamendations of the Department of Defense as 
follas Tat te ta treaty acreement be Limited to a controlled ban on tests within 


the sensible atnorphere (30-50 KM); that control posts be equipped in accordance 
with the recommernfations cf the 1958 experts; that a research and development 
program be instituted to develop increased high altitude detection capabilities 
ami to define a high altitude "threshold"; and that the Treaty ban be progress- 
ively expamied, based on research ani development program results. Defense 
recommends imeediate inittation of a research ami development program to 
expedite achievement of expanied coverage and definition of a high altitude 
"\hreshold", ant consideration as to unilateral establishment of a satellite. 
based cetection system at the earliest time, so as to deter a potential violator 
ami provide at least linited intelligence as to any claniestine tests, in case 
a moratorivs on high altitude testing is agreed to. 
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In answer to Mr. Mlion's question Dr. Leonard stated that a violator 

could be quite certain of testing with impunity if hic vehicle reaches a 
heirht beyond the effective range of the detection system in use at the 
particular time. Dr. Kistinkowsky replied that the violator takes an 

automatic chance since he hardly can be absolutely certain that the 

vehicle will perform as planned. In answer to Mr. I) “-3' question, 

r. Kistiakoweky stated that @ violator could gain Liwliigence as to 

yield alone from a test ten million miles in space. Mr. McCone expressed 

lict that dClagnostic instruments in the future could pick up more information. 














A discussion as to cost of possible clandestine meclear tests in space 
1. 7 + that a test, sufficiet to escape detection ty the 
system, would cost abou$ 20 million dollars. 


Ur. Leonard commented that ground based equipment at 180 stations, as 

od by the I9S8 Experts, would be capable of pickinr up a half regaton 
Sevice detonated at a distance of 600,000 miles. Mr. MceCone defined what he 

v ion tefore the froup: Whether to withdrew from an 
e an arreenent govering tests above the sensible atmosphere 
son expressed in the President's letter to Khrushchev in 
pree to stspend testing only in those envirorments where 

arreed,. 


Mre Villon supp: sted that the question not be decided befo rome evaluation 

of the alternative hich altitude plan, which relies on inspection of orbital 

and sustained space flirht miesile launchings and radar detection. Mr. McCone 

comentec that this alternative plan, which would appear comparatively simple 

to the public, should certainly be explored. However, we must keep in mind its 
effect on our mirsile testing program and on the ten mation feneral disamanment | 
negotiations in Geneva. Mr. Dillon poirted out that we had presented this 





proposal already in the ]0-‘ation meeting. 


it was agreed that a principals meeting be held, Tuesday, May 10, to | 
further discuss our position on high altitude testing in view of the Defense 
presentation. 


Proceeding to a discussion of the proposed agreement on a moratoriun on 
underground testing below the threshold, Mr. Millon commented that our 
position had been cecided at Carp David as being one to two years. According 
to Mr. Northrup, AFIAC believes that the Berkner Panel objectives for izprove- 
ment an the copabil.ties of the detection system can be attained in three years. 
Put there will be sore sirpnificant progress within six to twelwe months. 
Mr. Dillon corpared the Soviet proposal of a moratorium lasting Le5 years 
with the 1-? year moratorium proposed ty the US and UK. He pointed out that 
British at Carp David ha n¢icsated readiness to accept a three year tern 
and said that we must te prepared for British support of three years as a practical 
compromise. Mr. Gates and "r. McCone said they saw m reason for anything more than 





om 
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@ unilateral declaration as to VélGtitary suspension of teste until such tine as 
research programs on improved detection methods would show significant results. Wo 


definite tine shoulc be set. Mr. MeCone thought some con-lusive results would be obtain 
ed 
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from three scheduled firings this year. Mr. Gctes expressed beef that the 


program would take four to five years. He proposed that each of the partici. 
pating nations make e unilateral declaration as to the length cf tim of 
the mcratorinum {t will abide by. Mr. McCone distributed three Atonie Energy 


Camaission papers concerning the proposed research prograa, °U.S. Position 
Relative to our Course of Action at the Eni of the Coordinated Research ant 
Developnent Progras (TAB A),"Primary U.S. Position on Safeguards C 
Use of Nuclear Explositis in the Seismic Inprovenent Progra” (TAB B), ami 
"Fallback U.S. Position"(TAB C). We urged that the United Stat@7 clearly 
gtate its objectives in Fézard to the research programs. There had been 
an unfortumte failure in the past in this regard. At the 1958 Experts 
seeting, we agreed that complete suspension of tests was feasible based 
upon 90% identification ..-. i ity at the SET yield equivalent level. 
g » «. Dulles and Secretary Quarles, however, believed that the Soviets 
would not accept a sufficient mmber cf on-site inspections, ani that a 
threshold, umier which tests under the threshold would be pernitted, would 
result. This belief was not quite borne out, however. Therefore we shceuld 
wery clearly state that the purpose of the coordimted research progras will 
be inprovement of detection capabilities and a determination whether cr not 
@ threshold will continue to be necessary. TEhrushchev and Tsarapkin seem to 
presuppose that a system having complete capability can be devised. We aust 
make sure that the stated chjectives of the research program take into account 
the possibility of a concinsion that a threshold will continue to be necessary. 
Mr. Sullivan asked for an estimate as to tlw necessary to make significant 
progress in detection of underground events. Mr. W replied, 3 te 5 
years. But case very izportant informetion can eveioped this year and 
gome more next year, at least to the extent of guidelines as to what will be 
evertually possible. 


woT 3.eToMw uhterzos 
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Yr. Enight raised the question of inspections below the threshold. 

Mr. MeCone distributed an Atanic Energy Commission paper, "U.S. Position on 

the Tuota® (TAS D). He stressed that the munber below the threshold mst be 
based on @ political deterniration. The mmber of 50 has beer suggested, 

because the total armal mober of natural erents in the Soviet Union below 

L.75 magnitede is estizated at 500. However, AEC would not hold te this 

rmumber. Dr. Scoville raised the possibility of one interchangeable quota covering 
all eventS abcve and below the threshold. Mr. Oates expressed opposition to | 
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this approach since it woald serve to negaté Gir established principle against 
formal agreement in enviroments where there are no adequate saferuards. Until - 
three years of research and development is completed, we will not know whether | 
we can atequately detect erents below the threshold. Therefore, there should 
be mo commection between the agreement to ban tests above 1.75 ani the 

unilateral voluntary scratcrius on tests below. Mr. estar tt stressed the 

difficulty of exact deterniration of magnitude, and Stated Bifs belief that « 

Gegree of interchangeatility would result fram this. He expressed hope that 

the selenmic system would not be assigned the task of determining exact 

mar nitude. Mr. McCorm advised that the quotas above and below the threshold 
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be kept strictly separate in negotiation; in practice cases night arise 
an event slightly below the threshold is inspected out of the 
for events above. Mr. Dillon comented that we should make it plain 


Otherwise, when « technical determination can finally be aade, parties 
might argue against an adfustcent. Ir. Gates sucgestec that we either 
require mo inspections st all below tle Uifedicld or settle for a sxall 
token mumber that would be only part of the research program. Mr. MecCone 
cited the Rand stay to the effect that an increase of control posts Ih Oe 
Soviet Union fran 21 te 30 and « relocation to sore favorable sites could 
materially increase detection capabilities. He suggested that any US.0Z 
corproaise in regard te the quota for inspections above the threshold be 
eaccorpanied by an arreesent to effect the changes sucrested by the stady 
He went on to stress the need for Camu ideration of « temporary detection 
eystes which will quickly affcord same capability after signing of a treaty. 
Such oe aysten should peruit imuediate use of or inspection quota. Fr. Dillon 
asked for caxwnts on the Peaceful Uses paper. (TAB B). Mr. Gates and Pr. Vilore 
stated that they do not agree with ary plan involiing disclosure of devices. ~~ 
Mr. McCone expressed concern about the legal preblea involved and about the 
problies of disclosure to Nth powers. 





Mr. Gates returning to the subject of ¢e*: pment of detection capabilities, 
Commented that this prorcras could afford oppwvanity for weapons development. 
Two underground tests and one high altitule tsct could result in an improve. 
ment of 6 to 1 in the effectiveness of the Minuteman. There would aleo be 
@ significant reduction in the need for moclear materials. Mr. MeGone stressed 
the dramatic iaprovenents in ruclear weaponry wiich both the Soviets and 
ourselves are capable of making by ergacing in « reletively exall mmber of 
tests. He promised to bring a chart to the meting of May 10 to illustrate 
this point. There are estinates to the effect that the Soviets could ensure 
@ 25 to 1 improvement in efficiency of their 50 negat.n nuclear weapons by 
etyeging in just two hich altitude tests and ore unter;rcund test. Saaller 
weapons are also capable of dramatic improvement in yield ant flexibility 
with just @ few wilergrcun! tests. 
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PeTMarY ¥.S. PUSITION ON SAFEGUARDS CONCERNING 
P av = wo! wets et _- —w- 
OF EUCLEAR ZXPLUSIOKS iN THS SecsSéMIC 
IMPROV EM=s® PROGRAM 














It ie neceseary to avoid a situation where the Soviets could use 
the seismic imzprovesent program as a means of carryi 
weapon Cevelopment, cra situation where our own intentions could ‘« 
migsumferstood. After weighing ail courses, we believe the test w ay 
to meet this protle™ is for the U.S. and U.E. to propose at the earliest 
poesitle time thet the three powers agree that any covices used by 
them for this program will be cepositec as tlack boxes within an agreed 
very shert ,;~:lod of time, and that these, ani only these, devices 
will be usec for this progras Specificailcy we belleve that the 
U.S.-U.K. preposal snmould call for agreesent by the three powers on 


t » 


a —) - ‘ 
the following restrictions: 


a. The parties to announce thsy will use only proven designs 


me (say ty August 15) in storage wi 
tory but uncer such surveillance cy the others 


(or by an international group) es is required to prevent 
> 


aod‘ f .on;3 
Cs oservation of all aspects of the firing and ite instrimen- 
tation, except the internals of the cevices, will be peraitted 
to the other parties; 
d. No clagnoetic insetrumantation will te permittved at the 
ze,r Ol1nv. 
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If ths Soviets wi.l not ceclare their agreanent to conduct any 


nuclear portion of their program umer the procecurss ocutiined in 

the U.S. primary position (biack box deposits, observation of firings, 
stc.), the U.S. amc J.h,. should ennounce that we invemd to proceed 
with our programs anc umier the conditions stated. Simultanecusly, 
the U.3e-U.R. should declare that, if the USSR later, either announces 
nuclear firings or if detonations are cetected, we must assume that 
these are firings for weason development, and we ahall consider our- 
solves frwe t© wietertaxce euch firings esa we telleve are necessary to 
avoid possible loss in relative nuclear position. 
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U.S. POSITION OB THE QUOTA 








l. With regard to events of over 4.75 the United States should 

to the annual level of inspections already proposed, namely, 20% 

l events located or 3% of all events unidentified by U.S. criteria, 
r of which is estimated to be about 20 inspections a year in the 
USSR. The treaty should make clear that both the initial ami the periodi- 
cally revised annus] musber of inspections are ea technical deterzination 
and will bear an agreed relationship to scientific Yacts ami the capa- 
bility of the systen. 


2. The sllowable nusber of inspections for events under the 1.75 
quota must be a mmber politically taken. We believe that the United 
States should insist on approximately 50 if the Geneva network is that 
to be installed. Based on recent estimates this would approxizate 10% 
of the annual musber of natural events under 4.75 which occur annually 
in the USSE. 


3. As a matter of principle if there is to be a lesser nunber of 
inspections accepted by the United States it should be only upon reaching 
an agreement that comparable improvement of the system initially called 
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for is agreed by the Sowilet.. This gain could com through: 


ra Increasing samewhat the munmber of stations above the 21 
lated by the US-UK for the USSR, and 


tirw the US-UK to make locations in the most 
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L. So that the systex= can be most effective even in the short 


term, we should insist also on the following: 


a. The right of the U5-UK to install as quickly as possible 
temporary stations in the USSR y'in the USSR having comparable 

* 
rigi ox territory we control. 


b. The US.UEK to have the right to inspect any event detected 
by the temporary systez until such time as the permanent systec 


has such capability as to allow the permanent criteria to apply. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD nema rteterinen g, VICTED Dara 
From: G. B. Kistiaskowaky mee 088, tome gee 2it® Oesemaares 


Pubject: Genewa Nuclear Test Negotiations 


Ae I shall be sccompanying the President on his Far Eastern 
trip, Lhave prepared the following comments on several techaical 
aspects of the Naclear Weapous Test Cessation problem as guidance to 
Mr. Keeny of my office tm the event that he attends & Principals meeting 
at an Observer during my absence. 


I. The Underground Detection Problem. 


The Soviet delegates in Geneva have refased to agree with 
eur plans te include decoupled explosions as well ae emall (below about 
1 KT) tamped ouciear explosions in the seismic research program, 
claiming thal these de nct comtr{bute te the improvement of the system 
and/or ere a subterfuge almed at the resumptics ef development of 
srnall tactical weapons. 


While I strongly feel that we should contiaus with a selemic 
improvement program, if pecessary on @ unilaters! basis, I have 
misgtvings about proceeding on « wnllateral besls with the present Vola 
program, perticularty with ealeguaris based on the “black box” approach. 
My reasons for this misgiving are that the nuclear tests to the Vela pro- 
gram discussed in paragraphs (a) to (c) below are technically mot all 
indispensable and could be moJifled te mest some of the Soviet criticiams 
without darmeging seriously cur program. Therefore, lf we proceed on 
this program with “black bon” safeguards, we may lavite world-wide 
crttictem that we are asing © subterfage in order te rewume weapons 
tests. This possibility should certainly be takes inte account before 
deciding to proceed with the presant Vela program of puclear explosions. 
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In comsidering this problem, tt sheulé be ected that the Ad 
Hoc Panel which reviewed the Vela program, presented by us af Geneva, 
was not instructed te redace the sumber of naclear explosions to the 
techaically indispesseble minicourm and therefore accepted AEC-DCD 
plans for twelve puclear explosions as contributing technically to the 


program. Several component issues are involved here, which | will 
consider seperately below. 


fe) Taroped explosions. The program to study the effect of 
environment and yield oa tarmpet wuclear explosions taclades shots of 
1 KT and 1/4 KT yield. I discussed the matter with three members of 
the above mesticned Ad Hoc Panel; they feel that these shcts could be 
éone chemically or eves elinrinated without seriously impairiag the 
program, but emphasize that some other members af the pane! might 
well take @ different view. B ts an issue on which we technica! anaaimnity 
is likely te be achieved. 


A special problem is presented by the earliest scheduled 
abet, “Lellipep,” ( KT) to be fired tn Septercber. BR has come to my 
ettection that the Department af Defeuse ie constructiag extensive uncer - 
ground installations ia close proximity te the loces of this explosion for p | 
“weapone-eflects tests,” (i.e. to determine the effects om different types » * 
of coastraction for berdened missile sites). Whether this nee of the 
seismic improvement program would be eccepted by world opinion, I do 
not care te estimate, but am sure that the existence or intent of the 
installations could nat be hept secret, especially if UN er USSR obserwers 
are present there. 


(fh) Decoupled explosions. te additian te one large (10 to 76 
KT) partially decoupled explosion, the program lacledes ©.) KT, 0.5 KT | 
and 2.0 KT decoupled er partially decoupled explosions as well as « 
0.4 KT tammped calibration explosion. The principal reasons for the 
amall yields cheeses are that smaller onderground holes can be neod, 
redeciag cometraction time and cost. However, the explosions are so 
ermal) that they might yield only incomplete technical lafermatica 
relating to poesible methods af detecting ané bientifying decoupled 
explosiane. B should be emmphasieced that the Ceneva system, even after 
substantial [exprovements and some expansion, cannot be expected te : 
éctect sech emall decoupled explosions. Therefore, uafriemtly minés ) 
coul4 demoence them as « program fer developing techal ques for evasion 
ef monitoring. The panel members wtth whom | discussed the lseve feel 
that, for instance, « slagle, folly decoupled § ET shot weald be more 
inetroctive as far as possible lmprovements are comcerned thas the 
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present program, bet they emphasize that thie will entall a significant 
delay and that such a modified program will probably be objected to by 
some members of the Panel. & is probable that the Panel weald be | 
unasimous tn inelsting from the techoical poiat of view that, asa - 
miaimem, one or two decoupled shots of perhaps 5 KT de incleted fa the 
program, as otherwise a0 informatica ou means of detection of decoupled 
explosions will be forthcoming because chemical explosives cannot be 
nsed for (is purpose. 


(c) Safeguards for suclear explosions present a sericus 
problem because of the fat rejection of the “black bea" plan by the 5 
Soviets. MW cur progrars ie recricated to include only explosions of a 
clce of a fow XT and larger, tt should be possible, techalcally and I 
belleve legally, to resort, if « compromise is sought, to ons of the 
following schemes: {i) to ose UM wespons which were developed prior 
te the UT-UK bilateral agreerment. These could be inspected by US and 

SSR om UK soll, thea sealed into “black boxes” end lonperted inte USA. 

(if) to use devices based on the olf US “gun type” design, which could be 
inspected by the USSR and UK after declassification. As this desiga 
requires a large armount of U-235 and Is extremely (nefficient, Ite 
declasstfication would be of only very limited value te any nation attempting 
te joia “the cleb.” The cost to ws of these devices will be small compared 
to the total cosets of the Vela program, although larger thea ia the case 
af implosion weapons. Whether the political probleme involved la elther 
of theses proposals can be resolved, Ido act know. . 

(4) The eetimate of the cost of the monitoring cyetem in the 
USSR was montioned af the Jein’g Committee hearing and af the Priaci 
meeting as $1-5 billien. I have not been able to discover any foundation 
for thie figure. The relevent report of United Eiectro¢ynamics te AFTAC 
gives caly the Mgure of $75 te $128 millics for the lastallation of arrays 
of seleroometers at 22 stations ta the USSR. RB does nat tnclede other 
costs, such as logistic support eystem, other equipment, hoasing nnd 
commesicaticas te the Yer!4 Control Center at Viewma. I understand that 
United Diectrodynamices hae receatly eeofficlally estimated the total cost | 
few USER at $750 millica (which lacluded allowance for saclear testing of 
system). This figare is mech ta doubt end is much higher than the ..~ - 
corresponding (gare givea in the estimate prepared by AF TAC. 


i. The High Aititede Detection Problem. . sad | CBee? 
: . 
Ko you tans recall, the expats ta Geneve aqveed on thot *) 
feasibility of monitoring high allitade weapons tests through o fantastically 
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complex system, including ground-based instraments, low-altitude 
satellites, high-altitude sateliites and solar satellites. The DOD bricfing 
given to the Principals presented an expecially pessimistic (ani not 
wholly correct) assessment of some features of this plan. I understand 
that certain of the pessimistic conclusicas oa the time of availability ef 
X-ray detection are mow being modified as 2 result of = review by the 
CED Ad Hoc Committee om High Altitede Detection. More significantly, 
however, it now appears that the cost of a catellite high altitude detection 
system may be greatly reduced as a result of work by Lockheed 
Corporatioe. This idea makes use of the fact that fission fragments from 
explosions relatively close to the earth would be mochanically trapped is 
the upper atmosphere and would radiate gamma rays for an appreciable 
time. Thie would permit the substitution of four low-altitadse (500 km) 
satellites for a larger number of high-altitude satellites. fatellites af 
this type with scmmewhat simplified X-ray equipment for deep space 
detection could probably be available in two or three years. Whea more 
sophisticated X-ray equipment becames available, this system would have 
essentially the sare capabilities 2s the high-altitude satellite system 
described by the DOD. The costs for this type system would be ia the 
$100 miilica clase rather than in the $1 billiom clases. A definitive 
analysis of this plaa should be svallable by mid-June, but it looks most 
promising. I might e44 that low-altitude satellites were a part of the 
Geneva plan end the new scheme merely makes the rest of the plas 
unnecessary, unless cne wants to go to the so-called “solar satellites” 

te monitor aoclear explosions behind the sewn and to force « violator te 
more complicated abielding devices. My guess is that one could have a 
moratorium om euch tests ie decp space fer quite a few years without fear 
of evasion, because of the great costes and difficulties ef carrying out 
such weapons tests. 
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sourse of action to te pursued 
sidering specifically (a) t 
tactics in 
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should make clear these 
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Thursday at 10:15 AM will consider the 
in 


e current status of negotiations, 


moe le - 
+ wis =? 


the test negotiations, con 


(>) G 


) the period dmcediately ahead, and (¢) the course of action 
to last week's NOC decision, namely that we 
nepctiatioms and the US scratoriu cannot go 


and that the 0 should determines 


on indefinitely without a cecision 

at what time or at what stage it should seek to place a time linit 
on ite dcuratior. 

Eo Gurvemh shotye oS egeSeSas: 

A ehronclogy of major Gevelopments in the negotiations during the 
past six gonths is eitachec. At vent, the focal point of Conferences 
dis ~ussion is an effort by the US and UK Delegations to seek clarificae 
tion of the Soviet positicn on the coordinated research program. Although 
the Soviet Lele ion has reaffirmed the May 3 Geciaration, ace-pting the 
idea cf a strictly limited number of nuclear detonations for research 
purposes, their statement that they will mot conduct the chenical explo- 
ijome discussed by their salentistse nor Segin coordinated research until 
Signing of the treaty leaves important astiguities in their position which 
anould be clarified to asse'st us in determining the prospects for any 


meaningful coordimated prograa. 


Soviet posit: 

and their c 

dimated research ehould beyin tr 
tion of US teste and procrans b 
the U until treaty signature 
have oancelled the entire Sovis 


For example, we do not know whether the 


is (a) that national research programs should begin now 
rdination begin when the treaty is signed; or (b) that coor 
ow insofar as it involves Soviet observae 


ld not involve © otPservation is 
» Moreover, we do mt know whether they 


. component of the research program or 


ut sho 


nly the four or five ) ale gions in it. 
Iie O>jectives ar Tactics in nerotisticns during cwrent month. 

The follow e of action ts recameended as a basis for die- 
cussions at the oti it sete forth certain steps and objectives to 
be carrie t during the month of eume to iay the basis for decisive 
action. and este alternative courses that might be pursued at the 
en of tw ith. 

In general, the objective during the current month should be te lay 
the basis both for gov ental detera ition ar lie acceptance of 
o urge of action that w nhiewe Glu irpose Gefined by the NOC 
daciaion to, in effect, place @ time limit on the duration of the Uj test 
noratori = 

- 
> * 
sf ORwaA oe ry 








hold be 


is that 


é 
t forth in the white House announcement of Mar 
.] 





instructed to stress tha 
Cc 


& moratorius on ws 


a 
— 
lor agreement on @ coor 


Simated research prograt. The U.S. Deiega should also stress the 
orcllary cf this position, namely that if no agreement can be reached 
at an early date on treaty anc om a coordinated program of research, there 
an be no such acratoriwm. 
E The U. Delegation should press urgently for clarification of 


a 
the Soviet position on the coordinated 


s - : . 
— > a4 UW 


La geek to ceprive 


research program. 


the Soviets of any argument that 


Protect VELA explosions might involve weapons development ami to lay the 


basis in public opinion fcr the conduc 
tive possitil.ties for accomplishing t 
technical justiMsration for the presen 


oT 


> 
Gamonstrate conclusively that it would 
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existing devise and indicating w 
qualified scientists on a world-wide t 


t of such explosions. Two alterme- 
his purpose might be (a) if a fuller 
t US position on safeguards to 

not permit weapons cevelonment 
tent with the Atamic Lnergy Act 
opened to inspection or opening 


liimeness to have observation by 


sie, or (b) to state US willingness 


to emplcy UL devices wv h would be open to inspection by the three parties 
before their i rtaticon into the Ub. We understand fran the AEC that 
there are vari » legal ractical ari safety factors which would make the 
latter course extremely diffic 

I The U. Delegation should k to ascertain proptly whether the 
harder viet line re; lime re t ; iffected the ects of early 
g° emer mn other 3 ses bef the « e. in this connection, we 
a pre in perticular, for viet resprmses to the various pro ais 
we have tetiec prior to the sirwa 1 +@- jwotea, staffing, criteria fi- 
nition of (tudes ight routes, ervurs and phasing. in order to 
inire . res re ! ; vi tote specific about the quota, the & 
mi ent ir ste % t+ if the viet ary mwiliing to Bcuss Gq +4 2 aT 
4 s the ’ 4 at f~« a* pore we are prepared toc sicer 
these questions simultaneously 

; In order te asses nide trate decisively whether arreenent 
»** ti < amie le riz o: t 7 is ‘ eeidie, the an aid sce to 
dafine and tring t lic attentior as Quickly ae sible. the full 
range of rez nine iss . iv have to te res ved if agreement is 
to be achieved pecifically, the q ‘tions of high altitude and pmrties 
. 14 te brow st to the I by the tabling of US proposals. We should 
als within the th, is jer ete the process of bringing the 


wi Swar 


— -— 2 - - 














cv _° 
(rel ee Y 


pegotistioas to a decisive focus, fill in all significant gaps in the 
western position by tabling the quota article, the definition of mclear 
dGetonations and the revision of Amex I. 


Til. Alternative courses of action at the end of June. 





On the basis of the issues and Soviet attitules defined by the foree 
going tactics, the U5 should, at the end of the current month, decide won 
ome ocr more of the following steps which serve to define with varying degrees 
of exactnese @ time lizit on the U morateriua, 


A. Im the absence of substantial agreement in the coordinated research 
progras, the US should (4) armounce specific dates for several shots in 
the VElA series, (>) ii. ilcate that we are still hopeful that agreenent on 
safeguards and coordination canbe reached before these dates, but the con 
dust of the explosions will not be dependest upon such agreement, and (c) 
reaffirm the December 29 position a@ muciear weapons tests. The US may 
aleowish to announce one or sore Plowshare shots at this tim since thege, 
ike VEl/ shots, are unrelated to the moraterius. 


B. Depending upom the ooviet attitude and prospects of agreenent 
defined by the tactics outlined above, the US may also wish to announce st 
the same time or as « subsequent move the indefinite suspension of atnos- 
pheris tests on a millateral basis and either (a) state that in the abeence 
of substantial progress toward agreement, underground weapoms tests will 
also tberin at an early date or (b) announce specific weapons tests which 
would take place after the initia: VELA and Plowshare shots. 


ha soe ndations 


-ee —_ 


l. That a Getieion te reached as & UW tactics in the immediate future. 


2. That em early mecting of Principals be set to ecnsider the position 
to te taken on hieh altitude. 


5. That a meeting be scheduled before the end of the month to review 
the status of negotiations and determine a further course of action. 


Lh. That Defense be requested to expedite its assesenent of the Rand 
report as « basia for determining its relationship to discussion of the quota. 
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C swry < a TEST SSIOW BF y TONS . 
— es . a aa ey ot 
Decenber } 1953 Techrical seorking Group 2 concluded with agreenent on 
esitle Laprovenents in the Leneva control systea, but with disagree 
' ™ . . - or) a ~* , 
ment on the capatilities of the control aystes, anid on criteria fo 
identification of underground seiguic evente. 
Desenber 29 59 Auguste etatvenent by the President that United States 
¥ be iree to resume rutlear weapons tests on expiration of ites 
. ww ° — , ‘ 
vo.suntary moratoriu , December Jl, Dut will not co so without edvance 


t . e * , a a ‘ 
Feorwary « lx US proposal fcr 
. ~ - . a 4 - . 
‘ ; ; iG treaty ¥ pt a w a4 a 4 “ a S.gnavure, aw osoheris 
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anc umcerwater teste, high a.tituce teste as far as effective controls 
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are acreed. « mcergrow weste above be/> Selemic magnitude reading. 
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Joist research end ex erimentation to Leprove detecti f mel) 
uicergrownd teste ano permit extension of the ban. 
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Fe Ty 26, iO @ - Let sition on criteria for identification ef under 
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» . wer ™ av 1 co - ec es reco 
tat v ' © y shoulsd te 
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‘ noements are © io nated fr progran, 6 
v tary Wiater ly dec) ratorius ral © imetiteted for an 
Q 
eed ti hb nu rw Le » below the threshold. 
> rj : >. La : ; VJ “ sce ; FF Or everai RA or 
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ele ' fa thre it ty is miimg starting and ext ion of 
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Ww i ey ~” F y is r i.e + 2s 
Ma | Ges wiet Union a ee % ceed with working out a joint 
; 7¢ . 
reoeat progran w . } ® a strictly lialted saver ad 
eat underer “if rex LOMB « ’ t aree that Whe mora- 
. - > ™ 
t. . ld be unila tw i a irea bat ;j : ea four te five 


year wation co exvensive wit) the pi am of Joint reeearch. 








May 


May 


. 
~~, 


a wie « 


5 
av 
ly =~ white Bouse « umces Project VEIA expansion to a level of 
$4 willion for FY 61, including such nuclear explosions as are necessary. 


1. 1960 = Experte meet in veneva to discuss the seismic research progran. 

Tne Soviets dceecrite a progras of fairly extensive seismic research 
luding e mustber af chealcal explosions. 

i, 2 heduled Swwlt meeting Goes not occur. 

6. 19% eneva Experts adjourn with Soviets opposing U plans fer 

etaties ef decoupling em for a nuster of muciear explosions, ami 


expressing view that research program should begin only with signatwe 
cf treaty 


2? and 3, 1960 ~ Tearapkin rejects U proposals for safeguards to 
npure that nuclear explosions do not edvance weapons development. 
Dieslaiss research necessary except ae US comdiition fer soratori um: 
s four to five year moratorium Guraticon. States researcs 
. ld be joint. with full Soviet examination of intermais of nuclear 
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r7* JCSM-250-60 


“ ACRANDUM FOR THE . SECRETARY OF DEFINS= 
Subject: Sovtetii carmament- Proposal of 2-June 1960 (U) 


1. Swereeant to the request of the Aesirtant Secretary of Defense (ISA), 
<ated 8 Juwe 1960, the Joint Ciiefs of “taff have reviewed the Soviet dis- 
artmamest preposal of 2 June 1960, I adopted, this proposal would dis- 
cnantie the U.S. suclear capability, incluciag the fcveign base structure 
essential to oar forward stra‘*;>. selore any contrelled reduction cf 

123-Sewltet coerventiona) capabi!! ¢ hac bees accomplished. Further, 

stace courroil (uactions threugcout the (isarmament process would, uncer 
the Seviet propecal, be carried om essentially only at ceclared plants and 
sites, with we inspection ior clamiestine activities, there wouls be ne sceur- 
ance thal ewer the onclear capability of the Soviets had been equally oullified. 


2. “moueh has been saic by the West about the necessity for a balanced, 
Dased, ana saleqgiarced arms control arrengement that the Soviets unioubtecly 
<aow this preposal is compietely anaccemabile to ths West. Inceec, in his 
letter which traasmitied tae propesal, Mir. Fhrushch:v aseorted that the 

weet is ‘net ready to iinpiement it” hough he cleverly attribated the pro- 
>oeal (or immediate nuciear Cisarmament te French insistence on carly re- 
eroctions em maciear delivery systems, the Soviet propesal goes much further 


thas asything which hae bees suggested oy the French. 


3. Theses, this proposal appears to constitute bat another effort in further- 
ance af the Siso-Sevict objective te disrum Free World alliances, disintegrate 
r collective ceifenses, and frustrate the United tates forward strategy. 

ere has never yet been any reasoa io regard apparent Soviet willingness 
,¢gotiate claarmament measures as other than diversionary tactics, and 


there is po basis for regarcing the present proposal in any ciiferent light. 


4. Der the above reasoa rad also because of its failure to remecy the 
oviet proposals in such areas as control, prelimiaary 


shortcomings of past 





ate 




















stucies, phasing and post-cisarmament peacekeeping, it is the view af the 
Joiat Chiefs af -tatf that the proposal is completely unacceptable. In any 
examination of the Soviet proposal af the Ten Natica Disarrmoam. ot Confer- 
ence, we should achere firmly to the principles, comditians and time-phasing 
set forth in the Western clearmament plano of 16 March 1960. Is this connec- 
tion, it la ebservec that Mr. Pato, in his cable to the Secretary of State of 
7 Jane 1960, anticipates heavy pressure from all four of our Allies to make 
substantial amencments to the Western plan. The Jalat Chiefs af Staff have 
already rejected in JCSM-~-203-50, dated 12 May 1960, the French proposal 
for contrel of means of delivery jor naclear weapons. Without prejudging 
any other proposed modification of a specific Western preposal, the Joint 
Chiefs of Stalf regard & as imperative that the Uniced States insist strongly 
upon Allied enmity ia the future, remembering that ff was an lastauce of dis- 


unity which proviced the Soviets the opportunity for concealing the true par- 
pose of their present proposal. 


5. Im addition, it is irmportast that our governmental departments and 
agencies, end our negotiators, bear constantly ia mind the funcamental 
principle which underlies any clsarmarment measure as well as a dangerous 
tendency which constantly asserts itseli to lead us astray {rom the priacipzie. 
‘,e rely upem armaments for national security. With disarmament, there 
raust be @ quid pro quo -- an adequate substitute if oar security is to remain 
unimpaired. The exchange must be sinmltansous with so hiatus. Traditionally, 
we have regarded the substitute te be an adequate system of inspection and con- 
trol to assure initial and contimulag compliance, since good faith, alame, has 
been demonstrably proven inadequate. The tendency, which too often achieves 
heacway, le teward the eresion, during the negotiatiag process, cof the control 
systern originally ceemed orcessary. This result is readily apparent in the 
nuclear test cessation negotiations, where, through the medium of the mora- 
toriurs, the United States has, in effect, acceded to the Soviet demand for a 
cessation of nuclear testing without any assurance that the Soviets are not, 
themselves, testing. This usiesirable precedent must not be permitted to 
inflacnce the eutcarme of the Tea Nation negotiaticas. 





For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


N. F. TWINING, 
Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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MOMORANDUM FOR THS SECRETARY-CE_DEPENSE 
eden, * . Lt a 
Subject: Draft Treaty os the T [atumtinwaace — 
cd Wucleaxs Weapoas Tests (U) 


1. The Jaiat Chiles of Stall bave examined the drait treaty oa the 
discemtiauance of nuclear weapems (esis ia accercamce with your mamo- 
rancum, dates 26 January 1/00). Cognisance has alse been (akan af recent 
events such as the THRASHOLD proposal, made by the United States ne 
b soruary, abe eussequect relates actions. 


2. Speciiie comments om the treaty itself, to incluce inspection aad 
control aspects and the estimated installation aad operating costs of the 
conatral system, are cootained in the Appemiix hereto. 


3. The Joint Chieis o¢ tal stated their views oa 21 August 1957, ia 
4 memeraedam ior the S<cretary of Delense, thal an acequate military 
posture iow Une Vallea States will a of attained until there is available 
a complete spectrum oi weapons campatioie with moderns delivery systems 
which wall make if possibie to apply selectively acequate force against any 
threat. Lis recognisee Leal Ui 2a eniorceacle test ban agreement is cas- 
cluded ame implemented (he United Slates will not achieve such a epectrum 
oi weapems. iiowever, a nuclear test bam treaty which would guarantee a 
ceseation ef tasting by the Sino-Soviets as well as the Vaitod states coulic 
theoretically o« to Ube relative U.5. military advantage. The present «sti- 
mated prepomasrame ce the U.S. stockpile relative to Ubat oi tae cine-—Soriet 
Bloc ame tae current U.S. lead in sopmisticatiion of nucisar weapom systems 
are lacteme which, U tacen is iseis'ica, Could justify JU.5. acceptance af as 
eniorceasia test ban from a securily H#andcpoint. Uniess a test ban treaty 
could guarantee & cessation G testing in the cine-Soviet Sloc, with its re- 
sullact eiiect Go Soviel weapenus ana slocapile development, further U. 5. 
testing far sepmistication of the components Of various existing weapon 
systems as well as basic cevelopment of new weapons is deemec vital. 
The anti-mmssile missile is not the least of this latter category. 








x . 
fj 
4. The recent trend of the Ceneva test San negotiations olfers Little 
» « for alreaty that woule ensure 4 Cessation Gi testing 10 ine Closec 
» ciety of the Sine-Seviet floc. -.m inacequately saleguaruen treaty, 
_seever, woula be self-enicrcing is he Open societies & the west. jhe 
,otrocuction of the U.S. 1TAR2SHOLD propesal with ifs afiencant mora- 
[Orlimg ann LameGuale Leteciioa, iaspe.iioa ane coatral system justifies 
rciteration and re-emphasis G@ the cangere of such ag unsaleguarced agres- 
om mt te the securily oi the Laited States. 


5. The comclusion a A Lrealy om Giscomtiousense of naclear weapons 
toste withaut adequata saieguarce woud set & cangerous prececant ics the 
Tea Naties negotiations, pariicalarly respect to the proposal far cut-cil 
a prOGectios G .s21004018 alesial ior weapons Purposes, phased reeuc ~ 
tion of quclear weapees Siocspeles sad «eventual eliciaation af the use of 
Gucica® Weapons. ior ve 5aet Gecee, oe Soviets have pressed for & ban 
om the vee Gf bc. car Weapets, COnsequesiy, Were will be « tendency to 

atin 2 Qusliear seapams leet 4a wile 4 one om pes use. This point ine 
cise-Seviet Bloc would undoubtedly pursus to the maximam in aa effort to 
O.' eet Our present Gicseal 44 vaeniagse. 


+b. Acceplacce Gi ie preseniy propoees teat baa treaty, tie previsions 

of wuichk 0 ast Grovice [oF a-emate saleguarcs, woula establish a Cangerous 
prececend tor the 1.695 44008 De GStlehons Anu woulc “ace it increasinociy 
iticuls to inaist on 4.equaie . calito. ior (26 asove Mentioned ouclear cis- 
aAr@Mawenm’ measures Rica 240 sireacy Ceen tavsled. The historical U. 
Position of insistence Upon a. etquate saicguards (required by Basic National 

Curuly rolicy) appeare to Se Ceteriorating Tapicly ia the interest of arriving 
at Agreement. Alluouge We cecisiog te announce 4 unilat«eral moratoriun 
below the THAssNOLD has alreacy Seen roade public, the Joint Chiefs of 
“tall believe Chal a tecanical analysis and experimental verification of *rs« 
ellectiveaass wm Lie propose. coniral anc inspection system should be riace 
anc the reeults «valuated Seiore any moratortum is actually i.nolemented, 
ace Lact thal pranisett 458 Piriotac |. d+ SCA@RELSIS insist Laat adequate 
iaspection aad comroi is imposmble cue to Gi/iculties in the high alfituce 
asc stergrovad envircement is, 1 Usel, good teasan to require that such 
an analysis be mace. The cecasion om a unilateral moratorium below the 
T4RASHOLD wae based primarily on political consicerations which in co 
way removes t+canical citliculties iavoived in developing an elfective con- 
trol and inspection system in oigh atituce and uncergtouad eavironments. 
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Aa previously stated, the Joint Chiefs of Stali believe it essennmal 

Ane maiatenance of cur nuclear deterrent to perio“ically “etouate weapons 
fp test sywtems anc techaiques for the erspicymeant oi nuclear weapons to 
ensures operational reliability, and to lurtaer sophisticate weapon systems. 
Usless a safeguarded treaty coule ensure @ Cessation of testing Dy the closed 
society cf the Sino-Soviet Bloc, these requirements must be fullfilled con- 
tinuovuely in order to provide for the security of the United States. The most 
important matter of comeers cow, however, is the apparent movement of the 
United States away from «4 saicquarcea treaty to one af ‘good laita” which has 
always been the Soviet approach. A prolonged moratorium without satisfactory 
develope at of a reliable control system achieves essentially the same results 
for the Cowlete 46 44 agreeé aac ratilied treaty. Asay test Cessaiion agreement 
accepted am faith alone gives « sine ovie® Dice, with iis close society, aa 
advantage im allering Ole present culitary postare ratio. As such it would de 
militarily uadeairable to the Usiiea states. che lrustrahion ai the U.N. trace 
teaca io Mores is 40 example tie Gaseer of accepting the principle of sagree- 
ment on goed faith with the hope of working owl the cetailse @ camtrol caring 
the implementalion of as agreement. 


Sor the Jont Chtete af Scalf: 


i, ©, TWINING, 
Bair =aa, 
Joint CaAlefs ai Staff. 


Altacaimmen’ 1% pages 
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DATE: June 17, 196 





suBplJect: Disarmament 














PARTICIPANTS: State . Uh_Exbassy 3 OW 
ir. Sullivan - S/AF Lora Boos — s* 6 C 
Mr. Spiers Mr. Wiggin + oO 
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Copies To: S/A= - Ll (lec)’ Anembessy London - ss ! 
UC 4 Amconsul, Geneva - Arb. Wadsworth ~ =? {> 
BUr. ° Azb. Eaton + “3 m 
Ic . ~~ 
St (73) Oo) 

: JUN 21 1960 
: ——— lS SSS = —————S SS — —_ ---- ~ 
[ Lord Hcood called under instructions to present UK views on future Westerr. o 
3 Oo 


' getivlties In the Ten Natior. Disarmament Conference. He reported that the 
Foreign Office feels that it will be increasingly difficult to hold tc our 
present position in Geneva, that it is disadvantageous to the West tc let the 
Soviet plan hold the field, ard that it is not enough fcr us simply to prcbe 
and criticize while standing pst on our present position. The Uk felt it was | 
necessary to think up a new way of proceeding anc suggests that we adopt the | 
tactic of pressing the Soviets to discuss particuiar subjects in workinr groups. 
If the Soviets declined, we should then proceed to discuss these measures in 
plenary sessions. The particular items which the UK had in mind were: (1) the 
Irish resolution, which we are committed to discuss, (2) control of orbiting 
vehicles, (3) nuclear cut-off, (L) constitution, functions, and powers of the 
control organ, and (5) control over nuclear delivery systems. The UK felt that 
we should start with the items on which it would not be difficult to reach 
Five Power agreement. 
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Mr. Sullivar said that our own tentative approach was not greatly different frox 
that Which Lord Hood hed outlined. We do not want to make a substantial departure 
from the present Wester: position but agree in principle to expanding or modifying 
the Western plan while staying within its present framework. He said that we had 
been considering tabling the terms of reference which are being coordinated arong 
the five Western delegations and that this idea would have the same effect as that 
preposec by Lord Hood. He asked whether the British were thinking also of pro- } 











posing studies of Third Stage measures such as elimination of nuclear weapons and He i 
muclear delivery systems. Mr. Wiggin said thet the British did not have the = ., 3 
| cj ‘ 
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hesitaticn about this as the US had previously demonstrated. Suct. ii | 
of the contrels for these measures would conclusively demonstrate that they 
belonged in the Third Stare. Furthermore, the UK had newer felt that there 
was implied in such stucy proposals a moral commitment to move directly to the 
imp ’ementetior. of the measures studied at the ecnclusion of the particular 
stucy. Mr. Sullivar saic that we were reviewing these questions ourselves 

and did nct ruie out the possibility of our agreeing with this positior.. With 
respect to the delivery system probdiem with the French, our primary concer. 
wes over the French idea for prohibition against mating warheads am carriers 
in an earlier stage. This would have a dangerous ax profound impact on our 
reaciness of forces anc thus on our entire deterrent posture. 





Mr. Sullivan anc Mr. Spiers reviewec the other points which we had beer. 


onsicerine, rer peiny Bypad eed did not at this point represert sper US 
€ 





s an initia: cor.fidence “building neesure ; this functior. wou:d ': cue 
e be taker by IDO. Mr. Wiggin observed that this weule be cheracterize2 
Soviets as control without disarzament. (2) a US-USSR surprise attack zone; 
we would net contemplate proposing a Europear. zore at this time in view of the 
: 


protetie French reaction. (3) introduct ior. of 1.7 millior. as the first ievel of 





reduction in Stare ITI of the Western plan; and (L) incerporation of reference tc 
gradual elirinsatior of military bases in Stage III cf the Western plan. Mr. 
Sullivar said that 


we were not sure yet whether we would, if these idees are 
—_—_————~s o . > . . « 2 e 
accertec, wish to issue 6 revisicr. of the —— paan cr to cortege seperate 


er consideration are tc provide in the “adh omy plar. thet trans fer between 
stages woulc depenc upor a Security Council decision thet the prior star+ hed 
been inplerentec anc for which the concurring votes of the permanent merters 
would be required. Mr. Spiers noted that this wes a reversion tc previctusr 
jestern positions which hac nervally previdec for such a rcle for the Security 


~=— Swaee ‘'p~pwe-+” wee 








Council anc wich would protect the West against the uracceptable autcnetic 
movement frem stare to stare provicec for in the Soviet plan. A further ijee 

wes to expend our proposa’s on transfer of fissionat-_e material tc pescefe: 

us*s by incicatine a proposed specific amount for to be transfered. Mr. Sullivar. 
pointec out thet the tisins on this entire matter wes @ greet importerce since it 
was necessary to move rapidly if the Western powers were to be effective. Wwe me 


to heve our own views by Tuesday and tc be in a position then to discuss ther. with 
our Allies 


say 
lord ost askec whether we hac anything we cculd/at this point about the 
nuclear negotiations in the light of Selwyn Lloyd's letter tc Mr. Herter. 


Ke mee “that t it would be possible tc arrange a meeting between Arbassador 
Caccia and Mr. Herter early nex* week. Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Spiers said that 

the main issue at the moment was the safefuards we wou.c propose for the 

muclear detonations in the seismic research profran. Various alternative 
possibilities to the "black box" are now under review. Mr. Wiggin said that 

the Western powers would be in ar impossible position vis-a-vis public opinion 
unless we could abandcn the “tlack box" idea, since we were asking the Soviets 

tc accept e type of control relying on gooc faith declarations and that this was 
| @ radical reverse] of our own previous position in all disarmament tals. “4 
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did not revise our position, we would be hcist our own petard. Mr. Sulliver | 
seid that we were keenly aware of these vulnerabilities and were quite con- 
fident we would find sone way of proceeding with open devices. Mr. wizzin 
dnouired about our attitude on the composition of the Control Com-uiss-on 

Mr. Spiers said that while we were prepared to accept parity on the Control 
Lommlss.on we woulc continue to believe, as Mr. Herter hac indicated to 


nf 
Wr. Lloyd in Paris, that we should not make this concession at this point 
> 


provisions had been identified sc that all our bargeining leverage was not 


used ut too quickly. He believed that we would soon be epared to discuss 
‘ “ . r 


a 
~» 7 - he 7 > | ~* ~- * awe! sere . RPuce - . ; “« 
the problen of the lenrth of the moratoriun if the Russians were prepares 
‘ o on - — c he ‘ . ho . + 
at the saw time to be concrete on the size of the quote. 
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- PERSONAL AND SECRET pe tons 





Sune 22, 1950 Fug 








~ Belwyn has asked me to send you the enclosed personal 
vos. note about disarmenment. 
I think that it speaks for itself. But he has aske4 


me particulerly to say that the last thing he wants to do oe 
4s to throw any rsnkey wrench into any works that may be in | 
t 


hand. Bence the very personal form of his letter. 
At the same tine he does feel strongly that we shall 
need to play this hand with great care as this is the erea 
in which we end the Communist bloc still have business o- 
Gealings, and unlike last year there will not be the same 
prospect of a Suz=tt eting as there was when the Agsemly 
met in 1959. Prom long experience he knows, as you do, that y eae 
it is not possible to set the stage for disarmament discussions | 


at short notice. It is for this reason, amongst others, 


wSOE4CIAS PeaTun eyQ jo suoTAeTeY ubte1z04 
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that he would value your views on how this problem should ~ 
be handled with the object of our having a good position and, 


the initiative when the Assembly meets, Sd , 
~ ie “SE -pave ro 
The Honorable » “Se - 





Christian A, Herter. : : 
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I have an appeintment to see you tomorrow andé chall B ose 
: rx 
’ be most grate! if you can give me at least some ' wim 
or 
prelicinary reaction at that tine. ch 
Yours sincerely, ze 
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TEXT OF MESSAGE . 





My Gear Chris, - 
It seex=s to me that over the next nine months or so 





the etmuggie between East and West for world opirion may ae 


well be concentrated in the field of disarmament. This is 


the one area in which the free world and the Cocenmmist bloc 
are now seriously in contact and discussion, and the way in 


which each side conducts itself will be watched with the 
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closest attention ell over the world and especially in the - 
uncosenitted countries. As you know, I have always argucc ! 7 2 - 
that we need to conduct our Cisarmament discussions with ; 38 
two main objectives in mind. Pirst, to achieve somes concrete ee a Ss 
progress by the implementation of some specific measure or ie as 
measures which would increase confidence and open the road : = 
to further progress. Nuclear tests come in this category. | = ma 
Secondly, to retain or win the support of world opinion for wan 44 
our standpoint on ¢disarmamen*. This seems to me best done , : | = 2 | 
by demonstrating thet we are adsclutely genuine in our desire , << 
to bring about substantial and farmreaching disarmament, : _ Br] 
provided always we can assure ourselves with regard to our pe : a | 
own security through a system of anternations’. control] and Rm . 
/verification Ae F | 
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verification together with the establishment cf effective 


-_ peace-keeping machinery. Under these conditions we at least i 
a> preparsc to go to ~ne end of the road. If the wey seexzs. Pe 
: | - dlicsxsd, at mat de clearly seen to be because the Communists pe 
refuse te accept these reasonable and necessary conditions “: 

and mot because of amy reluctance cf the part of the West. v 
I Nave always felt that this is the posture thet we cust ois 
constantly tzy to maintain and it is in this eontext that I + <: 
wished to let you have my private thoughte on the present state lf ‘x 

of play in the ¢isarmament ciscussions. : ° 





consider any suggestions and amendments that the West cares to 


Since we lest talked together, the Russians have cone ate o 

7 0 
forward with thetr new proposals. They are for obricus f Se 
af 24 
reascas quite unacceptable. it was alse perhaps fortunate that . ry 
- e 3 
Yr. Khrushchev put up such a deplorable exhibition in the . Se 
press conference at which he introduced ther, so that it was $2 
widely interpreted as indicating that the Russians were not 2° 
very serious about then. Revertheless, the proposals do - oy 
jm, J 
contain, for the most part in quite the wrong sequence, .. S 
° - o 
virtually every reasum put forward in the Western Plan. In A 6S. 
- ie) 
acdditicn Zorn has Seen saying that he is fully prepared to 2° 
ae 3 

, ® 

; i) 

: = 


propose. This superticially flexible and reasonable approach | 
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f{spression ené witli gain them such undeserves support outsi¢ce 
and in the Untted Netions. This ispression will be reinforceé 
<f the best ter three months of negotiation: are umable to 
peint to any move that the; have case since tabling thet r plan 
in Yarch. In chese circumstances the Russians having by their 
new proposals satred the inittacive, will succeec in exploiting 
4% to cur disacévantase. I regasc this as a sericus anc salcer 
Ganger to the cverall destem position at this etase in Esst- 
dest reiations. | 
Eow are we *o prevent chis? The alternatives sees to se 
to be the following: ~ 
(a) We stand by our existing plan and cake no move; we restate 
its acvantaces anc ¢o cur best to ciscredit the new 
Russian proposals. Tais would be a rational ccurse but 
I think our position woulde steaéiiz deteriorate the longer 
the calks in Geneve continme! an¢ when we came to the 
United Nations we might find our position more vulnerebie. 
We would be thoroughly on the defensive. 
(8) We coulé try and refurbish the gestern plan and submit it 
to the conference as a new Five-Power proposal. The 


trouble is that this might prove te a lengthy. 
/proceeding 
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proceecing anc indeed once we re-opened the whole | - 


Ciscussicn between the five destern Powers, and presucmadly bis 



























in NATO, it ic by no means certain that we coul¢ reach - 
umeniscous agreement in time to be of any use... & the [= 
other hand, we might de eble to do this in time for the l 
Assexm>ly. 
(Cc) Cae or two of the Western partners right introduce aicther } 
set cf proposals perhaps in outline rather than in & 
Getaiied forz. This would, of course, be worked out with : 
the full knowledge of your people, if in the ena you \ } 
preferred not to be one of the authors. If would be in : ~ 
such & form that you coul¢ give it a generel welcome end 1 : : 
promise it the most sympathetic consideration, but you 38 
would not be committed to it. iI have in giné ths sane f 8 
sort of procecure we acopted over the Anglo-Prench plans ; ; + 
of 195% and 1956 end over our plan at last year's r a 
Assemiy. In each case you rade sympathetic noises but ) > Me 
were not committed. I think that the last exercise at <t es 
the United Mations served as quite a useful counterweight = 8 
to Mr. Furushchev's much publicised plan put forsvard the a 
following day. an - 
Weighing up the alternatives I see some advantages in e 
course C and I would very much like to hear how it strikes you. . 
If you felt that it had some merits it would then be important st 
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to CGecide on the timing. Here there would seez to be two ~ 
elternatives:- iG 
(A) 


(8) 
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Por us to work cut the proposals as quickly as possible iS: 
& 
with a view to submitting them in the Ten-Power Committee 





in Geneva. The ideal target date might be about the mica] - 
of July on the assumption that the conference is likely 

to have to atioum at the end of July in order that «a ae 
report can be prepared for the Disarmament Commission ant | 
that ell comcerned can have some break before the General | 
Acse=ly. The objective woulé be to regain the enttiatives, 


from the Russians before the recess, . ' 7 
To take a little sore time to work out the new proposals ~ 
with a view to introducing them in the United Nations . [ , 
forum in Septexber. Again the objective would be to 


regain the initiative for the West before the Tnited : 
Nations began its debates on cisarmament. At the same | 
ime a Crawback to thie alternative might be that we would — 
appear to be leaving curselves in a bad posture throughout 
the Geneva talks and it would almost certainly be t. 
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necessary therefore to agree to take some smaller = 
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initiatives in the committee in order te indicate. that 
the West was not entirely rigid and inflexible. I have _ 
in mind minor amendments to the Western plan and Pj 
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s 10 : “+ y - } 4, 4 
= = CL a i Li Ub fe. LL Littl. Ss : 
. The Secretary apolocized for his celay in axwwuring Selugn Licyt'sc letter 

on the noc negotiations amd explainsd that wo hed beer concentrating 


our attention en solving the "black bax* problen in comection with ths ericuic 
research progras. Ue sald thot we hal drafted a joint coreressicnal resolutica 
which head now bean approved within the Goverment and witch is beire put Befce” 
the Congress. He read the operative pararraph of the draft revoletion. The 
cboerved thet this move, if successful, should elininate the prosnt 
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The Secre said that with respect to revin; abeaot on other mattiore 
| he was agreement with the points made in Selagn Licpd’s letter. 
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only 4ifferesce seormd to be cn tho Goestion of tactics, with respect 
asking a cancession ™ the compesition of the control camissicn. \'c 
fully prepared to accert parity bat would mot feel we sheald co ara! 
csion ripht mow. Ve are propered however to dlisccss tu 

lerncth cf the scratcriaa together with the quck mrder. 

on which om position is not yet in cood shupe is on the 
altituce controls. Asbassaéct Coccia sald be would ret 
to “. Licrd rirht euay an! that 5s was cure there was no 

for « forzsl reply to tre lstter. 


rT 
EE 
A: 


i 
fe 


if 
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Termine to the cocction of disar=acect the 5 cald that we hod 
es teen ¢hirkine alorg the Lincs cet oct by Ltc: rare reerct 
message on the ewject cf peneral cisarancert. Ho rave Arbasazicr Caeccia 
the now J.S. revised Western Plan oxi referred to the parazraph proviéin; 
for estuty of ulssile delivery systens, chorrving that this met the esconce 


8 


of the 7rench position. coated Lf we ervisazed a corics 

of sicaiittecs beiy o 9 i with vericus aspects in the plan. 
Mr. Dillon eald this was a pecsibility. The Secre referred also to the 

paracrams in the proposal providing for « éecision receriic: 


transition froo stage to stare, noting thet this also ret a Presch sacvestic-.. 


Mr. Dillen said it was cur view that the revised plan would heve «a rreat 
Gea] TPS cpinion ingett. The Socrs said there were not may chances 
in 


time the plan was presented, Mr. Caton might be in a positicn to propose a 
substantial transfer of emriched urenium to poaceful uses after the cutof!’. 


The Secrotary sald thet we ere tryin to make arrenmments for Ir. Zaton 
ts ae MF. Lice cn Saturday morning (Jicw 25) and to cee Coure ds Morille on 
afterncan (Jum 25). We hope it would be possible to heve a motion: 

of ths Five Western Disarmxnont Represcntatives in beris on Suulay, Jere 25. 
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Acbessacor Caccls aticeed whet*®or we ctill causicered the Yorstad plan 
S posmitilly, parciculerly in cormmectiz: vith the Cermvel Agedlr. Tx 
Secretary referred to the loncuace in tle © paper providics for emt Um 
nent en inspection some "inclodicg th TS ant TLR* ep preservice tw 
posefDdility of a com in Eerope. . Dillen sold thet tris nicht create 
some difficulty in Paris. In that caso we were prepared to take cat th 
word *inclulize*. Ee calid be was certain that the cacle eyes cf t* French 
world pick uw this point. 
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Secretary Herter opened the meeting by asl:ing whether there were any coments 
on the latest draft of the "Program for Gcneral and Complete Disarmament under 
Effoctive International Control". The Secretary said he umierstood the paper had 
been fairly well staffed out. He felt there might be a problem with some of our 
Allies as to the provision for establishment of zones of inspection but felt this 
provision should be left in the paper; it might prove to be a good i::ding point. 





Mr, Cray felt that the U.S. micht te making a mictake in adopting certain Sovict 
phraseology for inclusion in the revised disarmament plan and mentionod, as an ex- 
ample, the phrase "security of citizens". He felt that we should be careful not to 
include in the new plan concepts which are alien to U.S. traditions. 


Ambascador Eaton agreed that some langusze from the Soviet papors had been in- 
corporated in the new draft where it was acceptable to us. He noted that the Soviets 
use the term “security forces" while the term "security of citizens" was U.S. phrase- 
Ology. Ambassador Eaton felt that we should not be obduxtc ani refuse to accent any 
Sovict terminolory, cven when acceptable to us, 








Secretary Gates stated that he had an opinion from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concerning the latest draft plan, the substance of which was that the plan was accept- 
able militarily. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had also pointed out that the U.S. would 
be under pressure to modify the new plen ani that the U.S. should stand firm with this 
plan. Secretary Gates added that Defense thoucht the sentence in the now plan refer 
ring to "blank nunmber"of kilograms of fissionable material for the transfer from 
past production to peaceful uses shaid be deleted. At a later date, after Dofense, 
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Joint Chiefs and the AEC had studied this matter further, a specific number could 
be transmitted to Anbassador Eaton for his use in explaining the plan, It vas 
preferable, Secretary Gates commented, for Ambassador Eaton to specify the quantity 
of kilograms in a speech rather than to include this mumber in the plan itself, 
Mr. Allen said he felt it would be well to have a definite figure in the plan when 
it is presented in Gene Secretary Gates thought it would be rossible to arrive 
at a definite ficure by/Eee dle of the following week, but he would prefer that the 
sentence not appear in the draft given to the Allies. The Principals agreed that 
the sentence in cuestion would be deleted, 











Chairman McCone mentioned that the term "*'ssionable matcrials" involved both 
uranium 235 and plutonium. The U.S. could transfer uranium, but because of the mili- 
tary needs for plutonium, we could not acree to transfer that material, He had, 
therefore, suggested to Ambassador Faton that the term "weapons grade highly-enriched 
uranium” be used in the draft plan in place of the term "fissionable materials". 
Chairman McCone recalled that Ambassador Eaton had not wished to change the termin- 
ology which had been used for some time, Ambessador Eaton replied that, if a sentence. 
referring to specific quantities of fissionable mterial to be transferred vere, at 
& later data inserted in the draft plan the AEC wording might then be used. Mr. Smith | 
suggested that it might be desirable to use the singular form of the term "fissionable | 
materials” when referring to transfers but to make the term plural when referring to 
the cut-off, since the cut-off would inclwie all fissionable mterials. Chairman 
MeCone thought this might be one way of handling the problem. Secretary Gates re- 
marked that, if his suggestion were followed, the sentence regarding quantitics to 
be transferrei wouli not appear in the plan at all, but would appear ina spesch to 
be made ky Ambassador Eaton. 





Secretary Herter stated that, while there aight be difficulties with our Allies 
on the plan, a paper reflecting the lowest common denominator would not be worth having. 
He felt that the U.S, should move. The Secretary notea that a copy of the plan had 
been sent to the President, as a draft which was to be considered by the Principals, 
There hed been no reaction as yet from the President. Pending that, Tre Secrotary 
conclujed that he understood the Principals vere now in agreement on the te t of the 
plan t Ambassador Eaton could proceed to constiltations with the Allies on the basis 


of the revised plan (TAB A). 








Secretary Herter then turned to the question of a resolution to be proescnted to 
Congress requesting relief from the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (TAB B). The resolution 
would permit the inspection of the interior of a nuclear device by represcntatives of 
the three original partiec to the proposed treaty on the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests. Chairman MecCone reported that he had undertaken consultations with 
Congressiczmm] leaders and, while he could not guarantee favorable Congressional action, 
the reaction of the people he had consulted had been encouraging. He recommended that 
the draft resolution be sent at once & tue Precident if the Principals agreed with 


the text. 








Chairman MeCone then stated that this resolution involved the question of the 
conduct of the negotiations on testing from this point on, He felt that, if the 
Soviets rejected an offer by the U.S, to open certain nuclear  cyices to inspection 
4n connection with the seismic research program, it would clearly indicate the* the 
Soviets were following a policy of placing one impediment after another in the path 
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of negotiations. Secretary Herter agreed that, if Concress acted favorably on this 
resolution and the Soviets did not accert the proposal, it wuld seem virtwlly 
impossible to reach an understanding with them on a research progrem, Chairman McCone 
said he felt the U.S. should treak off the negotiations on testing if the Soviets 
turned down this proposal, The Secretary remarked that certainly the justification 
we had given for a moratorium would break down if the Soviets refused to join with us 
in a coordinated rescarch procran to improve underground detection of nuclear tests, 











Secretary Gates felt that the resolution also mirsht create problems with our 
Allies, since information is withheld frum them on the type of device we rrorose to 
disclose to the Soviets. Furthermore, Secrotary G:tes@eid,if the precedent of dis- 
closing the interior of a nuclear devics were extenied to the Plowshare prozran, the 
U.S, would be in difficulties for the reason that in the Plowshare program it is pro- 
posed to use very sophisticated types of nuclear weapons, He felt strongly that, if 
we agreed to open the "black toxes" to be used in the research procran, and if the 
proposal is still not accepted by the Sovict Union, the U.S. should walk out of the 


test talks. 


Chairmar MeCona felt that our position with respect to cur NATO Allies could be 
defended. However, as rogards orening up the "black boxes" the staffs of both the 
Defense Department ani the AEC were quite worried, because of the possibility of open 
ing nuclear devices in the Plowshare program. For example, the theory of the "Ditch 
digger", a device which might be used to dig canals, would have to te tested in Nevada. 
This was such an advanced theory that the interior of this device could, F, not 
even be exposed to the U.K, (Chairman icCone noted, in passing, that eiient 
had told Secretary Gates and himself on the preceding day that the Plowshare procram 


should go forward without delay.) 








Chairman McCone then stated that, with respect to the resolution, its provisions 
fell short of what Tsarapkin was requesting. Tsarapkin was insisting on the richt to 
sample materials that went into the essembly of the nucloar devices and also wanted 


to have the blueprints, Chairman iicCone 


Secretary Gates reiterated that he felt we would be under pressure from our Allies 
aftor making this offer of opening a nuclear device for the Sovict Union. Mr, Smith 
felt that the French would not try to get information throuch the medium of the test 


.133, since they wanted to have nothing to do with the talks, 








Chairman MeCone asked whether the Principuls were agreed that the nogotiztions 
on tosting were finished if the Sovicts did not accept the offer which the passage of 
the resolution by the Congress would mike porcsible, The Secretary remarked we seamed 
pretty close to the end of the negotiations even now, and that we had no obligation 
at the present time not to test. If, Suith 
ther it was necessary to use the word "representatives", which implied many people 
would be looking into the nuclear devices. He felt the wording should te a "qualified 
roprescntative,.” This would strictly limit the number of people who would be parti- 
cipating in the exercise. After some discussion, it was agreed that the wrd "repre- 
sentatives" might be modified by the addition of the words "limited" or "qualified". 
Chairman McCone felt that the number of representatives could be controlled, 








Chairman McCone 
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Chairman McCone added that he felt the conversations with Congre-s shoulti be 
kept in the ciosest confidence. If the resulution were not acceptable to Concress. 
This fact could be used against us by the Soviet Union. Mr, Cray agreed ani thought 
everyone in the room should te cautioned te be very careful about discussing this 


matter. 





The Secretary asked lr. Eeom whet procress hed been made by the panel of 

scicntists working on the protien of tne minitus ramber of muclear explosions to be 
onducted in the seismic rescarch rro-ram. I. Keeze replied that there had been 
mo apreemen* om what 4 minimm procram of nuclear shots should be, due in part to 
the unclarity as to whet wes moant by the term “minimm" and due, also, to some tech 
nical problems. He thoucht it was significant that not too much disagreement had 
appeared with recard to tne general program as it had previously teen draw up. 
Iveryone had agreed that the decoupling phase cf the procram should be included, but 
there had not been arreement on the exact number of the shote to be conducted, Tre 

crotary inquired whether the commitice would be definitive as to the number of shots | 





Se 
——_— —— = a 
required. Secretary Gites ansverei thet the exect mumber of explosions necded wuld 





not be definitely know. wtil the procrom had getten undermmy. The Secretary expressed 
the hope that the scientific comunity would reach umenimity on this problen, 





Mr, Eeorny said that the camittec had not been certain whether the tine required 
for the conducting of the seismic resoarch program should be considered es 168-24 months 
or three years. With lerger yield chots and a three-year period of resvarch, fever 
nuclear explosions would be roquired. I, Keon, and General Starbird pointed out 
that with larger shots, problems of a technicai and engineoring nature arose, such 
as the problem of larrer excavations, which would prolong the period of research to 


three years. 





SSeT990d,, 


Chairman. McCone brought w another mattor.-that. of Sovict insistence that the 
research program be azreed among the three parties in the negotiations. Chairman 
McCone felt an "agreed" procran was nonsensej its’: ..4 rather be carried out in a 


"coordinated" manner, 


Secretary Gates asked if the record of tuie meeting of Principals would show that 
the Principals were agreed tnat if the Congress pessed the resolution being presented 
to it, and if the Sovicts did not accept the U.S. offer made possible by the passage 
of the resolution, the nogotiations on discontinuance of nuclear tests would be broken 


off, 
The Secretary repeated that the justification for a moratorium on nuclear test- 


ing would be lost if the seismic research rrorram did not go forward; the final de- 
cision on such a step as a treak-off of the negotiations would, of course, be up to 


the President. 
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Mr. Gray said that, if the procram offered to the Sovicts were rejected out of 
hand, the U.S. should thon te in a porition immediately to carry out the steps neo- 
essary to give us the type of posture we want globally. Since an outright rejection 
of the program by the Sovict Union was at least a possibility, we should mke advance 
preparations as to what steps we would take. Mr. Dillen said the most likely out~ 
come was a fuzzy reply by the Soviets which would be neither outright rejection nor 
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acceptance, In this case, the Principals would have to mect again to settle the 
problen, 


Both Secretary Gates ani 222. TBEL MeCore wanted it made cloar as to vhat 
would happen if the Soviets did notcccept the research program propoced to then by 
e U.S. Chairmen McCone added that everyone he would be consulting in Concress would 
want to know whether the nc gotiations will be broken off, if Conzress pessed the 
resolution and the Sovicts rejected the program. The Secretary replied that hea would 
hink they would be; he thoucht the President would think so too. An outright Soviet 
rejection would give us good grounds to treak off negotiations. 
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Was t the discussions hadt yOing badly. Eaton said ti ting 
then Came to orcer with the Pole in the chair and the Pole reco j3nized 
3 
7.orin W read his untement, Eaton said Zorin's statement ¥4xX 
NKR MAD PES was then paralleled by one of the satellites 
and they walxed cut wntle everydody cn our side insisted the conference 
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most classical staterrents every made, Eaton said he had been asked to have o 
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Western staternents, but Eaton said he thinks he will go very briefly on a 
: ‘t ' ~" eataA > c inte aea tna we o~ “ante ‘ ® 
radioand TV. raton Said the Soviets are ina very, very difficult position n 
ereae Ye = hh. x , . +. ; = os , en : 
beca t S knew we had a plan and were going to present it, Faton 
Ms 


~ s r 

he had told Zorin we were prepared to do this, Eaton Said they had just 

} about the President making a speech and they will have in Washington 
of what Fiton said for the President's possible use, Eaton asked if 

t had received a letter from Khrushchev and the Secretary asked 

what letter he referred to, Eaton said Khrushchev has presumably written 
to each of the heads of the Western powers according to ZorinYs statement 
and Mr. Eaton thea read the rough translation of Zorin's remarks (copy 
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"“Declassified for Publication in 
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vows UNITED STATES / 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
mae WASHINGTON 275. D.C. 


{f Af June 28, 1960 
; ) 
OFFICE OF THE CHarmeranm A Sas 63 : 3 ; , 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE FILES OF JOHN A. McCONE: 
During my discussion with the President on Monday, June 27, he 


a. No moratorium on testing now exists (December 29, 1959, 





""] 
Aucusta statement), re) 
a. 
b. Why shouldn't we proceed with unannounced tests. a9 
70 
In discussions with the Joint Committee on June 27, concerning the so 
proposed “Joint Resolution” the following questions were raised: ow 
» 
a. Can the seismic improvement program be carried on . +. 
with older gun type devices (thereby eliminating the 2 A 
use of the Mark /), U, 
oo 
b. Would gun type devices now in stockpile be used or would mr 
modifications be necessary and, if so, would these co 
modifications be construed as “weapon developments.” . ® = 
‘ St 
With reference to the President's statements: ~ 0 
ca 
a. Technically, no moratorium exists at the present time, a 
. tot for on December 29, 1959, he stated: "......In the - S 
+ eee meantime, the voluntary moratorium on testing will r. 
— = expire on December 31. (1959)" —2 
Big: et bo n 
! 9 “Although we consider ourselves free to resume nuclear s 
ae io weapons testing, we shall not resume nuclear weapons 
er , tests without announcing our intention in advance......." 
ta", 9 
= ’ ; I agreed with the President that no moratorium existed | 
C. -—-P + based on the December 29 statement but, nevertheless, no 
tattle testing had taken place and, furthermore, the Eisenhower- 
o pg Macmillan declaration of March 29, offering to conduct a 
= ; seismic improvement program extended the moratorium for a 
WO period during which a limited treaty would be negotiated 
= c > > and signed and a coordinated seismic program completed. 


Therefore, for all practical purposes, a moratorium does 
exist by directive of the Presicent. 
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b. With reference to the conducting of nuclear tests 
development or seismic improvement 

in secrecy, ay investigation indicates this is 
possible at the Nevada test site because of the 
vastness of the installation and the diverse 
activities taking place there. However, there is 
avery high probability that the activity would 
become known to the press and, through thea, to 
the public because of the number of people involved 
and the familiarity on the part of the press with 
various activities such as safety precautions, 


for weapons 


unusual instrumentation, and laboratory technicians ° 
all of which is unique to a weapons test undertaking. .. 
Therefore, it can be concluded that one or two tests = ° 
can be conducted without the fact becoming known, 5 
but a series (and a series would be required for om 
meaningful results) would, in a11 probability, become » * 
known to the public. 8 
So 
The President's position caused me to review requirements for a & 
immediate tests. It is indicated that testing should be undertaken of 
promptly on the Minute Man, Polaris and the first sep on a small ry 
Queen weapon. These tests are justified on the basis of safety Ons 
and dependability. Ty c A 
- So= 
With regard to the points of the Joint Committee: Fy 35 
a. The seismic program outlined under project Vela calls a 
for use of both the gun type weapons and the Mark 7. a 
Seismologists and the AEC staff consider these as ad 
“proven designs", however, neither the Mark 7 nor the > 2 
® 


= 
u? 


gun type devices now in stockpile will give the exact 
yields called for under project Vela. The yields are 
obtained by increasing or decreasing the special nuclear 
materials in the ‘proven devices. 





If the program is restricted to existing devices in the | 
} 


stockpile on the theory that only such devices are 
acceptable as “proven”, ect Vela must be modified 


considerabdl 









It is debatable whether an increase or decrease of the 
special nuclear material in a proven device could or 
should be construed as a “weapon development.” 


——_—— = 
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If the program is restricted to gun type devices 
then project Vela, as now laid out, cannot be 


acc lished. For yields of 
=. modified program can be developed 


However, for yields above 25 KT and, sore 
particularly for yields under 1 of which 
4 are indicated, ranging from 











» We aust extrapolate from knowledge ~ 
gained from the present gun type devices for - 
these particular yields are both above and below ® s 
yields yet attained by us in devices of this type. a ® 
It is quite possible that actual yields so ry > 
extrapolated would very from the theoretical yields ~ 2 
by as auch as 30%, plus or ainus, and it is also _- 

ossible that yields of the lower range oo 
might fail entirely. Suc 32 
extrapolation might very readi ly be considered as . 
the development of new and heretofore untried en) 
weapons as yield of the magnitude anticipated os " 
has not been produced heretofore. “a S ? 
é ° o 
Cc .. 
of the o 7 
Mark 7 device. These devices would always be used a © 
because of the economy of the special nuclear material. wm 2 
However, it is important to note that under an arrange- <— 
ment of where the gun type device would be declassified a7 
(even on a limited basis), or the Soviets were permitted . 


visual and manual inspection (as provided in the Joint 
Resolution), end as a result that completed the weapon 
development, for the reason mentioned above we could not 
explain that this is not the case because we had 

alternate devices which are better and more economical 
(Mark 7's in stockpile) and such information is classified 
as Top Secret, Restricted Data. 








John A. McCone 
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Mr. Herter reviewed the Geneva discussions of a coordinated 
research projram and the arrangements for use of nuclear devices 
in seismic research. In view of the Soviet shift ia position re- 
garding seismic research anc Soviet unwillingness to use nuclear 
Gevices of their own, the United States is faced with the probles 
whether to go ehead on its own. If we do go ahead, the “black box" 
approach permits suspicion that we are doing something of possible ‘ 
weapons advantege. To avoid this situation, Mr. McCone explored 
with Congressional leaders the possibility of a congressional resolu- 
tion permitting us to open certain devices for U.K. and Soviet 
examination. The eventual congressional reaction was that this 
should only be done if there was a reciprocal opening of Soviet 
Gevices. AFC also explored declassification possibilities. Gonersi 
Geclassification was impractical since it would result in the in- 
formation being made available to Nth countries. Limited declassi- 
fication restricting dissemination of the information on the 
specific devices involved alsoappeared uncesirable. 








Mr. Mccone said that limited declassification would be 
objectIGnastie to the Joint Committee since it would establish a 
precedent whereby the Congress would lose control over restricted 

data. 
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Gata. For example, the Exccutive Branch woulda be able to handlco 
transmission of nuclear weacons or nuclear submarine intormation 

to selected allies by this procedure without having to submit an 
agreement for cooperation for Congressiona! review. Mr. Gray said 
that perhaps the Joint Committee wouldn't like it, but limited 
Geclassification apparently was feasible under the law. Mr. McCone 
said that the congressional objections woule be bioartisan and 
would probably lead to legislative action shutting ozf this course 
of action. 








Mr. Herter said that we had to finc an answer. As things now 
stand, the Geneva talks are likely to end not because of Soviet 
obcuracy but because of United States unwillingness to remove a 
valid basis for suspicion of our nuclear explosions under the seismic 
jresearch program. 








Mr. McCone said that he thought a possibility would be for us 
to reemphasize the necessity for seismic research anc use of nuclear 
Yexplosions for this purpose, emphasize that we were going ahead with 
this program, anc propose that we anc the Sovicts cach put in 4 to 6 
imuclear devices for use in the program and open them up for examinea- 
tion. Congress would buy this reciprocal approach in his judgment. 
The Soviets woulc probably turn such an offer Gown. We could then 
‘invite UN odservers to check our use of “black boxes’. Mr. Herter 
lasked if this meant we would go ahead with Vela even if the Geneva 
jnegotiations collapse. Mr. McCone said a mocified version of Vela 
would be Gesirable. He thought that there would be a controlled 
uncerground test ban someday and we do not know enough now without 

further research to Cesign the requisite controls. He did not dis- 
pute Mr. Herter'’s belief that the “black box” approach was not per- 
suasive enough to world opinion, though it would satisfy objective 

scientists like Nils Bohr. 














Mr. Herter asked whether AEC had concluced firmly that Soviet 
Gevices could be Drought into the United States and used in the 
research program. He recalled that such a proposal had been 
vigorously rejecteGa on a previous occasion. Mr. McCone said that 
he needed to discuss the practical aspects with his laboratories 
end that this idea had come to him just on the preceding evening. 





Dr. Kistiaxzgwsky said that continuing discussions among the 
U.S. technical people had ceveloped a new list of nuclear explosions 
for Vela cutting out two shots below 1 kiloton. Of course, any initial 
list would be subject to review in the light of actual results from 
early shots. 





Mr. Dillon 
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Mc. Dillon said that another possible course would be for the 
Presicent to take the initiative anc cffer the Soviets the opportunity 
to examine the U.S. nuclear devices used in Vela upon conditicn of 
Congressional approval. I£ accepted, the President could send this to 
Congress in August. The Piesidential lead would somewhat prctect 
the Congressmen from the political dangers they feared by shifting 
responsibiiity to him, and they would be hard put to refuse the 
Presicent the authorization he asked. There was considerable Ccis- 
cussion of the sensitivity of information on jun-type devices and 
its possible value to the Soviets or to the French. 








Mr. Herter stressed the importance of proceeding without celay. 
Mr. McCone emphasized his view that the limited declassification 
approach would craw Congressional counter-action promptly in 
August and that we should avoid facing the Congress with a fait 
accompli if possible. He believed he could get an answer as to the 
technical and safety aspects of his reciprocal proposal by nvon, 
July 1. Mr. Gates urged that any such conditional preoposal be 
accompanied by the statement that the United States will go ahead 
on August 15 if the Soviets Go not accept. Dr. Kistiakowsy said 
that such a statement, while it would bring the issue to a head, 
was not necessary on technical grounds since Vela could proceed for 
awhile using chemical explosions and the first nuclear test would 
een be ready much before October l. Ur. Dillon pointed out that if 














Congress convenes August &, then the August 15 deadline woulc be too 
close. Mr. Gates said that he believed the earliest possible aate 
should be set and he did not see why, if a decision was made, we 
could not be ready to act August 15. 
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Mc. Gray asked whether, if we go ahead unilaterally, UN observers 
would accept an invitation to observe our ‘black box” detonations; 
he referred to past invitations to UN observers which showed their 
reluctance. Mr. Dillon said that probably they would not come, but 
the offer would be worth something as evidence of our gooa intentions. 
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Mr. Dillon said that when we came to make a decision we shovld 
face the fact that the requirements for reciprocal Soviet participation 
will not appear reasonable and the Soviets will simply reiterate 
that they do not believe nuclear detonations are needed and will not 
contribute any. The simplest and most direct course would be 
opening U.S. devices for examination. Mr. Herter and Mr. MccCone 
thought that these objections were at least partially met by past 
instances of Soviet admission of detection limitations and the need : 
for research. f 
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Mr. McCone said that, ina frank talk on the previous evening, 
Ambassador Caccia had told him that he thought the Soviets would 
shortly walk out of the Geneva negotiaticns, attemoting to throw 
the blame on the U.S., and declaring that they woulc not concuct 
nuclear tests unless the United States held nuclear explosions (of 
any kine, inclucing Vela or Plowshare) in which case they would 
consicer themselves free to conduct whatever tests they felt 
necessary. 





It was agreed that, while Mr. McCone was checking out the techni- 
cal and safety problems of bringing’ Soviet devices into the United 
States, the staffs of the interested .gencies would draft on a 
contingency basis instructions to Ambassacor Wadsworth to put 
forward a proposal of the kind suggestec by Mr. McCone. 
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APPROVED IMS: 7/1 a feeneroncvm of Conversation 


DATE: June 30, 140 


SUBJECT: Nuclear Testing 





PARTICIPANTS: U.K. - sir Suro 1d ~iccia, ihe Eritish stbassador 
The Visccunt Hood, Minister, The Sritish xnmbassy 
Kr. Charles Wiggin, First secretary, The British Embass 


U.S. = Christian A. derter, Secretcry of state 








7 
Foy D. Kohler, Assistant Secretury for Suropeen Affuirs - 

COPIES To: Jases B. Swihart, CIC, U.K., ireland ond Lel Affairs ~ 3 

s/s PNA Amerbassy London (for Artassador) = a 

G SOV Amcongen Geneva (for Ambassador Wadsworth) 7 

Cc S/AE eu 

s/P H ® i. 
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The ‘/xbasseador injuired as to our lntest thinking about the ducleur Testing ae 

Conference develo;montc. ihe cocretary resjponied that we presentiy hul uacer T ons 

discussion some of the complicated legal aspects. te understood the «xbasador 2 ¢ 

had recently hud a conversation with Mr. +cCone regarding sore of tne :roblenms, - J 

At the moment, we were working on alternative ;ro;osals that would be more 3 

accepteble to the Congrossional leaders concerned. “e would probably have no > 2 

obdjectiona if something 2'ona a reciprocal basis could be worked out. ‘There % . 

would remain some technical questions, such eo whethor the Atonic Enerzy _g 
sCo@aission could shoot off someone else's device. The Ambassador observed that + 

even under our new thinking, we would have still the difficulty that the Soviets 7) 
bave gone on record that they are opposed to inspection. The Secretury remerked ny 
that if the Soviets were to turn us down, then the moratorium would be out the 7 





window. The /xbassedor felt that it wae a pity that our first proposals were 
mot precticel from 4 U.S. domestic political stindpoint. The Secretury observed 
this was a question involving the inspection protles. Lord Hood asxe! whetner 
it was correct to state thet our new idea would mean the Soviets could ins;ect 
our explosions here ani that we, theirs in the Sovict Union? The secrotaury said 
thet this wao not correct. Under our proposal, we would all exchange a certuin 
number of devices end then tect each others. Lord Hood wondered wheter this 
wo.ld not raise legal complications from our stendépsint. The Secretary replied 
wo are trying to see how we can get around these difficulties includins the 
probles of hcu to declesulify, which, in turn, might roise difficiltiec here cad 
twith our Allies. Lord cood felt one of tho hacards cight be that the covietu 
lwould not turn dows our proposal completely. the Secretery said thet our 


positicn 
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position would be to full back on the 1956 scientific experts’ resort. He 
cogmentod further thst in jutting forwer>c uny such jpro;osals, we may nuve to 
atete they are sudject to subsequent legislative approval. The Arbassador 
- Femarked that in the event we decide to yo down this road, he would like to 
wara bie osm people as soon as possibie. The Secretary said that we should 
«>. jkmow where we're going by tomorrow end would let the British know as quickly as 
possible. The Aabessacor inquired whether we had given any further thoaght 
about the Tsara;kin package. The Secretary suid we Lave, Lut unless some of ~~ 
the other ;roblese are settled the ecretorius will be over. 
the quote ans the soratorius were two ecparate issues. ‘he Acbassacor agreed, 
but pointed cut that duricg the goratorius period we could insj,ect. “he 
Secretary eaid tahis was so in theory, bat aa @ practical matter, the a-propriate 
_ hestrumentation aay not be ready during the two-year moratcrium yeriod. The 
~*. Agbassador gumemrized that it would appear we felt this problea should be taken 
ou step by step; i.e, iaspection first, quota seccad, and fisally, sorstorias. 


Ue remcarxed that 
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SUBJECT: Gereya Muclear Test “ezotations = Meetine of Principals 
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\ 


COPIES TO: s/s sfe (57) CIA (Mr. Dulles) 
G Io —— Defense (Mr. Gates) 
Cc uy AFC (Mr. McCone) a 
s/P L White House (Dr. Kistiakowsky) 
S/AE - 2 IMR ne 
FUR - 2 


Mr. Dillon exoresced his eaprreciation to Mr. McClone for returning from Calif- 
ornia to te crecent at this meeting. The purpose of the discussion would be com 
sideration of how we proceed regarding opening to inspection oldor-type nuclear 
devices to be detonated in conection with the resoarch prosranm, The proposal to 
open the devices for inspection on condition that an approxizately equal number be 
made available by the U.S., the U.K. and the USSR, (as formrded to the delegation 
4m INUSUP 919) caused proat constermtion in the Eritish Government, Lord Ilood had 
told the Department that this altermtive was wmlikely to be accepted ani represent- 
ed a step backward from the move vhich Secretary Herter had mentioned to Anbassador 
Caccia (i.e., obtaining Cor Cressional authority to open old devices to inspection, 
without condition of reciprocity) ) and that the “ultimatum” aspect might force the 
Soviets to break off the talks umier conditions highiy unfavorable to the Western 
povers, In view of the firs UE. stand, it is likely that we will be on our ow if 
we percist in the approach set out in IJUSUP 919, Secretary Gates asked why the U.E. 
could accept the approach calling for "quid pro quo” on inspection of devices if 
they believe it to be umeceptable to the Soviots, IM. Dillon replied that they 
believe such an ap prroach would ~ be vulaerable, from a world public opinion stand- 











though it vere rejected, Me Farley com ented that the U.K. desire for continuation 


ee 


of the negotiations is the key to Gneir reactions, 


Mr. Dillon expressed telief that a U.S. decision to go ahead with our own re- 
search program after e maximm effort by the U.S, to find an answr to the safeguaris 
mroblem would heve a good chance of acceptance, by public opinion, but that otherviss 
we would be very vulnoreble, 





Mr, Gray 
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Mr. Gray reported that, in a telephone conversition, General Persons had 
expressed concern about our puting forward at Geneva, in the face of present Con 
gressional views and without indicstion of Congressional support, any mfcgusrds 
proposal which would require some Congressional authorization. 


Mr. McCone reviewod the discussions which had taken place with menbors of 
Congress in recard to a joint resolution, prepared by the Department of State and 
the AEC, authorizing the revealing of a number of older-type devices in connection 
with the research provram. During the week beginning Jume 20, he had talked to 
Spnaters Johnson and Anderson and Representatives Rayburn, McCormack, Holifield and 
Halleck, ami had mot with umanimously favorable response, He was advised that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy should report out the resolution. Ata closed 
hearing on June 24, the Committee appeared prepared to endorse the resolution, on 
condition that the text would limit inspection to “visual and sinual cxanination", 
and would contain e proviso that each of the other nations would accord sinilar 
rights of examination to devices it might use in the program. On the succeeding 
Monday, June 27, however, perhaps as a result of informal Congressional discussions 
over the weckend, the atmosphere had chanced. It was obvious that the Comittce 
would not approve the original resolution because of fear that political opponents 
of members rumring in the coming elections would charge them with having given avay 
nuclear woapons informetion to the Soviets without any roturn. Theroupon ve had 
develoned our "pool" pro.osal, Mr. McCone had not, however, told these mozbers of 
the plan to state that, in cese of rejection by the Soviet Government, w wild go 
ahead on ow own. The Atomic Energy Commission also had reconsidered declassifica- 
tion of dovices but arrived eat «a negative conclusion as before. 





In livht of this tackgroun? information, Mr, McCone recormended that the 
delegation be instructed to advance the alternative proposal, calling for the 
pooling arrancoment and c itting the language objectionable to the U.K. Govern- 
ment. He warned against advancing the original proposal, REveetcoutcturTttxuxcts 
at this time since the Joint Comnittce oprosed it. He quoted Senator Hickenlooper 
ac still favoring the original resolution tut as warning hin against proceeding 
on it without support of the other committee members, If this proposal vere 
advanced, and accerted by the Soviets, we might be in serious trouble vith the 
Comittee, Perhaps mide vindictive by the -olitical climte, }f, Dillon com 
mented that the rrogress in the negotiations which vould ensue from finding an 
ansver to the mferuards probles might cpur popular demund for Congress to pass 
the needed resolution. He stated that the eddition of the “ultimatum” represented 
a departure from the proposal the Joint Committee was considering ani might affoct 
the Joint Committee's attitude towards it. Secretary Gates commented that the 
words “We would face strong compulsion to" handily constituted an ultimatu. 
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After further discussion, Mr. Dilion agreed that the alternative 
proposal be advanced, as suggested by Ms. MsCone. If it is turned down 
by the Soviets, the Administration might then be in a stronger position 
to go back to the Congress for authorization as required under the original 
proposal. Secretary Gates expressed concern at elimination of the language 
announcing OiF Intention Co proceed unilaterally with the research prograz, 
including muclear experiments, if the Soviete do not accept the alternative 
proposal. He called for a clear decision that therewill be muclear detonations 
for purposes of improving the underground detection system, during the terz of 
this Administration, and retommended that this decision be clearly commnicated 
to the other parties to this treaty. He urged that further long negotiation, 
under a de facto moratoriun, be avoided. Mr. Dillon replied that sach a 
communicatica should be connected to a plan which world opinion would consider 
to be good, such as an offer to open the devices which will be used. Attaching 
such a Comuunication to tne alternative proposal, with its compulsory "quid pro 
quo" features, would be likely to lead to the collapse of the talks under 
circumstances very unfavorable for us. Secretary Gates urged that the 
Principals recomend to the President that (he natl@ar aspects of the research 
program go forward, if the Soviets do not accept our proposal. Mr. Dillon 
said that the statement of our intention to go ahead with the testing prorgram 
might be attached to our "fall-back position" offer. He re-emphasized his 
view that the U.K. would consider this a reasonable approach. Secretary Gates 











regotiations are different from ours. They even appear to be agreeable to a 
comprehensive treaty without adequate controls. sreteeereo pose agreed that 
the caveat might be left out, as long as the Adninistration fas a clear 


position on its own objective 


After a discussion, it was decided not to make an informal approach to 
the Joint Comittee at this time as to either of the alternatives. Secretary 
Gates and Mr. McCone recommended that the proposal be advanced in Geneva as 
Boon as possible, in order to avoid a Soviet walk-out accompanied by an 
announcement that "we'll never test again.*® 





Mr. Dillon proposed thet we first advance the alternative proposal now, 
devote air best effcrts to obtaining ita acceptance, and second, if this falis, 
go back to the Joint Committee in August with a request for a joint resolution 
enabling us to put forward the original proposal, together with a caveat about 
intention to go ahead on oar own. Mr. Sullivan suggested that the House Foreign 
Affairs Comittee also be consulted.” Mr 7 M&Ghe expressed belief that it would 
be preferable to make the second mowe SITAGGE Steking Congressional authority, 
because of the possibility that some of the members of the Comittee might 
remain away frou Washington afsl thet those who some back might again refuse 
to give favorable consideration. Mr. Dillon suggested that the second move, 
if necessary, might be made before CHS KGgasl eession begins. Mr. McCone 
conceded that there is an element of chance in the second moves but he urged 
that, in view of the danger of leaks to the press, we go ahead as rapidly as 
possible. He cautioned against expanding the inspection concept beyond the 
permissible limits set by the Joint Comittee. He recalled that the Joint 
Committee had been unmasually comerned about showing drawings or blueprints 
to the Sovicts. 
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Mr. McCome expressed his cuterstercdizng that, in the event the 
original proposal ie eventuslly advanced, it will be accompanied by a 
caveat phrased as criginally proposed by Secretary Gates. Mr. Dillon 
suggested thet extensive thought te given to the domestic po 
implicationsbefore setting a muclear detonstion date for inclusion in the 
caveat. Secretary Getes said that the President and Vice President must 
certainly be conzcltes a3 to this questios, but if they do not ccnzider 
the more anise, we suo.lid include « very s‘rong statement. Mr. Dillon 
replied that conzide: svion thteld ever then be given to the form of 
presertation of the propots: Iuse~ ting « date might give the Soviets 
the opportunity to Sseak up the Cocteresce witn « big propaganda blast. 
Mr Kohlez agreec that inclusion cf « date eusli enscre an adverse reaction. 
S.-tetary Gates reiterated tie) “ere could be no question of con 
sidering that an Bitimatun cr @ thres: ia involved here. We are merely trying 
to go ahead vith explosio:s fir resesr‘h pyrpoees, to improve the capabilities 
of the system. Mr. Dillion pointed oa” tha® there geened to be some experi- 
mentation for military parpores involved. Mr. MeGone denied thie. The tunnel 
linings which had besn coneszuttled woald have the purpose of providing in- 
formstion usefei for civil defense. 1° Las nothing to do with weapons 
Zsteicprent. Mr_ entteres pointed oul thet military application could be made 
of the results retesy Gates aro Mr. MoCone insisted that, at a tine 
when the Soviets are fifing rotrets iiic the” Pasific, no one should cbject 
to that. Mr Dillon said that the problem was not so great if the results 
of all the @xp2siet ation were made generally available. Secretary Gates 
said this vould be the cate. Mr. MoCore noted that the tunnel could simply 
be filled in if the problems thie experiment would create were too great. 





In antwer to a questionty Mr. McCone, Mr. Farley mentioned that Sir 
Michael Wright had suggested that, in order to make tne pooling proposal 
more palatable to the Soviets, the pool might be used for both research 
devices and peateful oses devirtes, so that the Soviets could have a 
rationale for agreeiry to comribate vo it. Mer. . Ms Cone expressed opposition 
to this since some Plowshare devices are of such sophisticated design that 
they caunot even de atered with tle UE 


Toe Princirale ecreed to pase their ivwowmenictions t the Presidcnt 
or July ?. 
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Please deliver following message from President to Prime 


Minister. Advise date and time delivery. 





QUOTE: July 9, 1960 
| Dear Harold: 


I have been giving considerable thought to the handling 
of the nuclear detonations in the seismic research program. This 
program is essential if we are to reach an agreement on the 
cessation of muclear testing of the kind you and I proposed on 


March 29, and if the moratorium which we are prepared to agree 


PIb-Lh yse-vk 


to is to provide us answers on the underground detection problen. 
We have explored here, and with your people, various 
ways of dealing with the safeguards for these nuclear detonations. 


One possibility is a pool approach whereby devices of the U.K., 




















j (1) the 5-80, and the USSR would be used on a reciprocal basis. 
~. Another sspears would be an = by the United States to open 
its ve etc research devices to inspect ton by representatives _| 
a 7 yh of 
Putas Gy. : wee _——— 
. 0 ee woene S/S = Mr. Carson 
.. 
EBR-Mr. Kohle The Acting (in draft) 
' White House . Gen, Goodpaster one mon was 
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of the U.K. and the USSR. Either approach would, as you know, 





+ 


require Congressional authorization. 
With respect to the first proposal it is probable that the 
Soviets will reject it inasmuch es they have already steted that 


they have no intention of using nuclear explosions in seismic 


° 

be 
‘ research. In spite of this I feel it is important that we pace . 3 
put the pool idea forward as @ proposal. It will be another 1 
evidence of our desire to find a cooperative solution. A oS 
further reason that I believe it is desirable to put this forward $2 
is the strong feeling expressed by certain members of the Congress a8 
that a safeguards arrangement should be reciprocal. Having made se 
this proposal, we would then be in @ better position to obtain = 2 
Congressional support for the second course of action. I have a 
concluded that we should not put forward this proposal accompanied = 3 


by any sort of warning of possible unilateral action in the event 
of Soviet rejection. 
If the Soviets reject the pool proposal in spite of owr best 
persuasion, we plan to offer to open Gevices used in the United 
States seismic research p: >¢rem for examination by the United | 


Kingdom and the USSR. This proposel would also be put forward 


without J 
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without a warning p of possible unilateral action in event of | 
Soviet rejection. Implementation of this proposal would of 
course be subject to Congressional action which I could request 
in August if the Soviets show any likelihood of accepting. 
However, should the Soviets reject this reasonable proposal 
or should they delay their response for an unreasonable period 
it would be our intention to announce that we are proceeding 
with the U. S. seismic research program and that we intend to 
invite United Nations or other international observation of 
these experiments. If this proposal does not satisfy the Soviets 
I dowbt that there is anything we can devise which would, and 
under those circumstances I believe our action in going ahead 
would be widely understood and supported. 
As for timing, it is our objective to put forward these 
proposals and be prepared in BWA the event of Soviet rejection 
or undve delay to make the above mentioned announcement sometime 
during August. 
To protect our negotiating position we are limiting kamectestrx 
movbeiae of the second proposal and our future intentions to the 


emallest possible group. 


With _j. 


pr, 
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[ With warm xm personal regard, | 


oF 


As ever, 


Dwight D. Eisenhower UNQUOTE 
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iin, THE WHITE HOUSE , 


| WASHINGTON ip 
1 2) ; V 
; \ 
(RDE oe a July 14, 1960 


a 
MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL GOODPASTER | h yi | 


SUBJECT: Plowshare Study Proposal 


4 jf, 
i 1 pf 
L , 
When the Science Advisory Committee met with the President @ f awa 


on July llth there was discussion of the Plowshare program, A { y 
particularly with respect to the matter of radioactivity and its / 
economic consequences, The Committee recommended that a < 
critical study of the problem be undertaken by the National vo 
Academy of Sciences, 04%, ry / 
aay, 
Attached is a general description of what is intended to be J 


included in the proposed study. The description is based on a 
discussion with Dr. Kistiakowsky immediately prior to his 
departure for Europe, but he has not had an opportunity to see 
the final language. 





Enclosure: 


Proposed Study, K-C-10334-1 


° 
When the ct: echments cre removed; - 
this document becomes 
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Proposed Study 
on 
Radioactivity Associated with Project Plowshare 








It is proposed that, on behalf of the President, the Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology request the National Academy of Sciences/ 
National Research Council to undertake a classified study of the radioactivity 
associated with use of nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes (Project 
Plowshare). The purpose of this study would be to provide a basis for 
government planning concerning Project Plowshare. 


The study would be focused on the critical evaluations of the world-wide 
and local fallout and the ground contamination involved in specific applications 
of nuclear explosions proposed in Project Plowshare, The study would also 
make general estirnates of the direct and indirect economic effects resulting 
from precautions against radioactivity contamination. In addition, the study 
would estimate the duration and magnitude of the research and development 
effort required to reduce the radioactive contamination involved in various 
applications, 


The study would not atternpt to evaluate either the overall comparative 
economic worth of the proposed applications of Project Plowshare or the 
psychological aspects of the problem resulting from either the favorable re- 
action to U. S, technological strength or the unfavorable reaction to fear of 
radioactivity contarnination and the association of the project with nuclear 
weapons development, 


The study would be completed by September 10, 1960 in a form suitable 
for a briefing for the President, (It must be recognized, however, that the 
late starting date and the problem of obtaining the services of competent 
people during August rnake this completion date uncertain.) The cost of con- 
ducting such a study is estimated at some $25,000 to $50,000, 


July 14, 1960 


K-C-10334- 1 of 8 Copies 
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l. By tnat time the Soviet Government may have responded 
to our note of July 2 concerning the Communist bloc walkout 
from the lO-nation meeting in Geneva and again made clear 
that they do not intend to resume negotiations in that fomm 
in the near future. 


2. There is an obligation to report to the Disarmanent 
Comission on the 10-nat ion Conference and it is likely thet 
some meubers of the Commission would resent what they mpht 
consider a deliberate effort to avoid meaningful discussion 
and ection if the mecting is called just prior to convening 
the Ceneral Assembly. In addition, a late session of the 
Comuission would interfere with the preparations which each 
delegation must mzke prior to converting the General Assemly 
session anc might for this reason alone be resented. 


‘ally, fixing a precise and early date for convening 
=. C s 


the Disarmament Cornission might place some pressure on the 
French to move toward agreement with us on a revisec disarmament 
plen. Such agreement would, of course, give us @ much stronger 
position in a omet tantive discussion in the Disarmanent Comission 
and the General Assembly, @ position much less possible of 


On the other hanc, there are serious difficulties. The principal one is 
y that agreement will mt be reached on a revised disarzuament 
will thus be susceptidle to Soviet divisive efforts. In addition, 


the question of the usefulness of the lO-nation Committee probably will be 
challenged by the Soviet Union and its associates, and the difficult Guestion 
of the composition of another group may be raised (we have raised the question 
of composition with our ellies but we have not as yet received their views 
as to how to handle this issue should it be raised.) 


We are doubtful that the French or even the British can be persuaded 
of the advantages of a meeting of the Disarmament Commission by mid-August 
but in wiew of the agreement in principle on such a moeting between the 
Acting Secretary, Ambassador Lodge and the President, we believe we should 
make one more effort at your level before reconsidering this course of 
action. We had urged our allies to respond favorably to our proposal well 
before July 20 so that our request for a meeting of the Disarmament Comission 
coulc be made coincidental with the withdrawal of the bulk of our negotiating 
mission in Geneva which will begin on that date. 


Concurrer.ces: 

OV: Mr. Dubs “ S/AEr. Farley Me wm G 
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Nuclear Test Ban Negotiations 





Mr, President, we are concerned over the possibility that 
the nuclear test ban negotiations will end in failure under circurnstaaces 
which may cause a substantial portion of world opinion to place the blame 
for the failure on the United States, We would, therefore, like to discuse 
two technical problems which could endanger our position before worid 
opinion if these negotiations fall, These problems are the use of ayciear 
explosions for seismic research (Project Vela) and for peaceful purposes 
(Project Plowshare),. 

There are many important unsettled issues in the Geneva nego-"., 
tiatiaons, On some of these issues both sides have presented positions 
which are being actively debated; on other issues one side or the other 


has not yet taken a position (The United States for exarnple has not 


presented a position on the length of moratorium or the high altitude 





coverage of the Treaty). The technical iseue concerning the use of — | 


nuclear explosions in the seismic research prograrn to improve the 
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control systern is not in itself sufficiently critical that it should sonseel 
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We believe that the program for improving means of seismic 


detection of nuclear explosions which is now being pursued vigorously 


in this country is most desirable, Nevertheless, one must anticipate 





that the technical results of this program will not change the nature 


of the political decision which will have to be faced by the U. S. Govern- 





ment after a two year period, The technical basis for such decisions 


will, of course, be stronger. There will, however, still be a threshold 





yield of nuclear explosions, probably smaller than at present, below 


. 


which it will not be possible to distinguish explosions from earthquakes, —— 





The United States will have to make a purely political decision whether | bs ppg tute 
—_—— _ 2 


to accept the possibility of evasion of a test ban under this threshold, ° 


| 
or whether to press for a more extensive control system, or whether | 
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ment will still exist, and even more powerful onea may_haye been__ 7 





conceived, The United States will still have to weigh these factors against. 


the risks and costs to a potential violator, against the net military sig- 














nificance of continued nuclear weapons progress, and especially against 


the broad significance of achieving a first step toward more important 
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measures of arme control and toward opening up the USSR, 





A eeclermic research program using only conventional chemical 


explosives would contribute a great deal to selemic detection methods, 
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but would fal) far short of the objectives of the present'y planned research 


program, particularly in the area of concealment by decoupling. There- 


_ 


—_—"_. 
fore, we recommend that every effort be made to propose at Geneva @ i? 7 














i. c™ "4 
safeguarding procedure invalving the open inspection of obsolete U. 8. yea 
devices whose design is already known to the USSR, | 
ae rw i 
We believe that it {s imperative that any nuclear explosions in 7 
/ > 
/s . 
the seismic research program be canducted solely for useful seisrmic [2 - 
— s ) 
experiments, so that our rrotives in canducting them cannot be subject ~ oy 
to question, We are cancerned, therefore, both by the possiblity that * 
such an early date will be picked for the first nuclear explosion that C 
its ecientific value will be drastically reduced and by present plans fo: - = " 
the use of the so called LOLLIPOP eite which has extensive and obviow er T 
| . - 
mulitary weapons effects tests built into tunnels in the irnrnediate vicin: . o 
i ‘? 
of the shot point, 5 
5 


Should attermpts to arrive at a mutually agreed upon safeguarding 








procedure fail, we do not consider that the promise of the seismic research 
-— — a - - Te = ee ee 


program toward clarifying the political issues is sufficient to warrant 
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unllateral use of muclear explosions. Under euch circumstances, we 





es 


recommend that the selarnic research program be restricted at this 


time to chernical explosions. We believe that should the U.S, resume 





unilateral nuclear explosions, it should be only for valid military reasons 
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It would be unfortunate Lf weapoms testing were resumed as a revult of 


a program which iteelf was conceived to remove obstacles from the treaty 
to cease such testes, 

The use of nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes (Project 
Plowshare) presents a less immediate but more difficult probler thaa 
their use for eeclermic research. Although same exploratory work can be 
done in this field with both chemical explosives and obsolete nuclear 
devices, ultimate economic utilization of nuclear explosions for peace- 
ful uses depends on the most advanced thermonuclear weapon design. 
The questian of safeguarding procedures for these nuclear explosions 
willl have to be faced both in drafting treaty provisians and in preparing 


for Plowshare nuclear explosians planned for next year. On the one hand, 


we cannot subject advanced devices to Soviet inspection in the foresceabi« 
future; and, on the other hand, we cannot insist that the treaty be drawn 


to permit this project to proceed in an unrestricted fashian without creating 


an almost unlimited means of evading a ban on nuclear weapon developrnent. 


The Plowshare projects have several common features: ~7> 
4 7 
(3 ' 


(a) they aim to accomplish, at a hoped for large economic, , 
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advantage, objectives most of which could be achieved by 


ordinary means, 


{b) they are long range, requiring further studies and test 


explosions before the actual taske can be begun. 
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(c) they involve many new safety considerations which affect 
the engineering and economics of the projects. 
We have no doubt concerning the soundness of the basic under- 


On the other hand, a realistic evaluation of | 
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lying physical principles, 
a. 


the economic balance between nuclear and ordimary accomplishment 





of the projects has not been made, Such an analysis cannot be made 





untill the economic significance of the radioactivity contrals required in 


Plowshare undertakings is understood, Even if technically radioactivity 
There 


proves controllable, a serious public relations problem remains, 


does not appear to be any economic or ecientific reason why such a 


prograrn should be pursued in haste, We are concerned, therefore, that 


the proponents of thie project may be overly optimistic over its imrnediate 
prospects, and that this project could be oversold by them in much the 


samme rnanner as were fusion reactore and aircraft nuclear propulsion, 


A critical review by an unbiased competent group is essential before 
decision to push this program is taken, = 

While a soundly prosecuted Plowshare program might be of value 
to U. S. prestige, we are concerned with the probable adverse public 


reaction to poteatial radiation exposures, however small, and also with 


the inevitably widespread doubt concerning U. S. motives. We note in 


thie connection that Mr, Vieshineky in November 1949, when announcing 


the firet successful Russian muciear teste to the United Nations, explained 
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the explosions as having been carried out for just euch peaceful ecomamic 
purposece as are envisaged under the Plowshare program. 

Under these circurnetances, the United States may have difficulty 
justifying to world opinion, or to our own people, either unilateral 
initiation of nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes or insistence on 
treaty provisions which would appear to permit nuclear weapon develep- 


ment, U theee courses of action were to result in the breakdown of the 


Geneva negotiatians and (or) in the resurnption of nuclear weapons 


te ating. 


We conclude reluctantly that an effectively controlled nuclear 
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weapons test ban will necessarily involve some restrictions to an 
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optimurn prograrn of nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes, unless 
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such a prograrn can be conducted openly. 
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Dear Chris: 


Many thanks for your nice letter of July 16. 
You are quite right that things have picked up 
considerably, but our information from Washington 
is that there are still a few important things 
which are stalled. 

I agree with you that if things looked as %, j 
though we were close to agreement in early August, eet 


the Conference should probably keep driving ahead. . 
However, given the existing rigid position of the | .. 
Soviet Union on all matters over the last several | S 9 
weeks, I am sure that this will not happen. | 52 
Cabot and I have had some conversation on the ® & 
subject of your second paragraph, and Doug Dillon | 2 
and I also skirted around the subject delicately | » 
while he was here. Although I would, of course, | e 
like to carry this negotiation to a successful | a 
conclusion for all kinds of reasons, I still think | ° 


that I would prefer to come back to New York in the 

event that Cabot goes on the ticket. This, of iteelf, | 
is a question of necessary timing, which I wish we | 
could discuss quietly together. Perhaps after the 
Convention we can work out some kind of an arrangement | 
of communication between you and Cabot, on the one 

hand, and Geneva on the other. 
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As to personal and health considerations, there 
is no doubt but that, if I have to come back to New 
York, we will have to have a very definite rest period 
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The Honorable 
Christian A. Herter. 
Secretary of State. 
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before plunging into preparations for the General 
Assembly. This might mean that mid-August covld 
turn out to be a little late for departure from 
Geneva. 


Thanks ecain for your warm understanding -- 
it more than I can say. 


Sincerely yours, 
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James J. Wadeworth 
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July 16, 1960 
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Dear Jerry: 


It seems for some reason that our personal correspondence 
by mall becomes outdated by the rapidity with which events are 
moving. When you wrote me on Julyd, you were obviously very 
discouraged as to the turn the negotiations had taken, but! gather 
from recent wires that things have picked up considerably. 
However, I have the feeling that we are not out of the woods as 


yet. 


I Go hope that the negotiations wlll be recessed in the middle 
of August, unless it looks as though you were very close to 
completing an agreement. A new factor has entered the picture 
insofar as you yourself are concerned in that Cabot Lodge may 
very possibly be nominated for Vice President on the Republican 
ticket, in which caseWe might well feel that you should take over 
in New York with the beginning of the September session. | will, 
of course, be in very close towch with you on this just as soon as 
our information is a little clearer. 


In the meanwhile, take care of yourself and feel free to keep 
on Sending me your own personal views, ON 


Best to you both, ‘ on! 


a 


AS always, 


Christian A. Herter 


The Honorabie 
James J. Wadsworth, 
c/o American Consulate General, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Dear Chris: 


Thanks so much for your nice letter of June 28. 
In one way, it makes me feel much better; in another 
way, quite apprehensive. I am wondering if people 
other than yourself who are struggling with this 
question realize what the inevitable steps will be if 
we cannot come up with a reasonable safeguard provision 
for these Project Vela explosions. Ferhaps they don't 
care, but I would be surprised if this is the case. 


One thing: is sure: If we fail to come up with 
reasonable safeguards, and if we fail to come up with 
positions on the various other things like moratoriun, 
composition of the Control Commission, etc., we will 
not have the same kind of finale as the Disarmament 


talks. 


On the contrary, it will be the United States 
which will be in the position of not being able to 
defend itself before public opinion. I agree with 
the British that the major saving factor: in the ten- 
nation debacle was the fact that Fred Eaton had a piece 
of paper ready to put on the table. If we don't put 
all of ovr pieces of paper on the table, we will not 
have that advantage. In addition to this, I am quite 
sure that public opinion would side with the Russians 
in their insistence that adequate safeguards be 
placed around research explosions in order to demon- 
Strate that we are not seeking weapons development 
material. 

The Honorable —. 
Christian A. Herter, Koren 
Secretary of State. . c} 
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Thie is a frightful dilemma, and I don't envy you 
people who have to make the decision. If it comes to 
a "finale" for this Conference, you have (1) no Conference, 

5} no coordinated research progran, 3) no moratoriun, 

4) no treaty, (5) no control, and (6) the $64,000 question 
as to resuming tests. If tests are resumed, even for 
research, you face the inevitability of world-wide de- 
velopment of weapons. You have the Soviet declaration 
that they would test in all elements, thus leading to 
more public outcry which will be blamed on us because we 
were the first to test. What would this sequence of 
events do to us in the United Nations and the Western 
Alliance? Against this is the national security argument. 


As I indicated above, I know you are thoroughly 
aware of all of these things, but I am just wondering if 
the other people who might oppose executive declassification 
fully realize where this would inevitably lead. 


In the meantime I will be awaiting more cheerful 
news with as much patience as I can muster! 


Harty joins me in best to you and Mac, 


Sincerely yours, 





ames J, Wadsworth 
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a3 result of consult~tions with tho Secretary General 
cf t Unites Nations, cll freilitics and services for the ccn- 
forconec were previied by the United Nations Secretarict uncer 
ths direction of Dr. Drara N. Pr utiteh, who was present as theo 
porsonol ropresentative of the Scerctary Goncral. 
B. Koics of Procedure 
Prior to t first priv:te mocting of the e-nfcsrence, 
crrcoront wns reached on the following document (TNCD/INF. 1): 


‘Agproomont on Procs*‘urcl Arraneemonts 
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matter muy be raised agcin for further discussicn. +> 
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i eac ne. The ereft 
the Chairman of ths day and 
i normrlly refer to 
nshir of the moctins, any new documents treblod, 
ts reachod and tho time of the next mecting. Dolo- 
rations roserve the right to bricf the press as rogrrds 
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The Secretary opened the meeting by reading Under Secretary Dillon's 
memoranaua of conversation of the last meeting of the Principals with the 


President on July 7. 


Chairman McCone stated that, as agreed at the July 6 meeting, AEC had 
consulted members of the Joint Comuittee to inform themd the alternative 
fallback position which was umier consideration and to informally ascertain 
their views. Mr. Dwight Ink, who handles legislative liason, had consulted 
five or six key members of the Joint Comittee during a recent trip on which 
he had accompanied them. Without exception they opposed the fallback posi- 
tion violently. Mr. Ink's appraisal was that if the fallback position was 
presented to Congress through normal channels, there would not be a single 
vote for the proposal on either side of the aisle in either House. If the 
President should use the device of seciring prior endorsement by both pres.- 
dential candidates and by the leadership of both political parties, the r 
chances of passage would still mot te greater than 50-50. Chairman McCone 
said that he recognized that our job is to reach sound policy decisions and 
seek to influence Congress rather than to second-guess them. He realized 
also there was danger in basing an appraisal upon Congressional reaction tw 
a hypothetical question rather than one actually before them for decision. 
Nevertheless, he thought Congressional reaction was a legitimate factor ti 
consider in policy decisions q@mmj.wanted to emphasize the negative effect 
upon that reaction which the Soviet proposal of 3 inspections had produced. 
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There was much feeling that such a ridiculous proposal in the face of the 
scientific facts was an indication of lack of seriousness about the nego- 
tiations as a whole. Umier Secretary Douglas commented that the question 
of 3 inspections is not directly related to the main question of safeguards. 


The Secretary, in reviewing vther action that had been taken pursuant 
to the July 7 decicion, recalled that the President had informed Prine 
Minister Macmillan of the course of actions we had then contemplated, includ- 
ing the fallback position. There hed been no official response from the 
Soviets to the proposal which was advanced in the conference on July 12. 
Tearapkin had made « atroag speech outside the conference condemning the 
proposal and usieg stock propagaoca phrases, but he had not yet stated an 
official position. Meanwhile, he had put forth a proposal for 3} inuspes- i 
tions to be applied above and below the threshold. He has pressed us for 
a declaration og a length of the morateriva. He may be seeking tactically 
to link the quote snd scrateriu questions. The Secretary recalled that 
the initia] moratorium proposal of March 79 had been linked not to the 
quota but to two preconditions, namsly, the conclusion of « threshold treaty 
and agreement upon a ccordinated research program. The Secretary was not 
gure that his view was fully stared by Under Secretary Dillon, but he per- 
eonally considered that the original presonditions should te met before a 
moratorium would get us off om a tangent, and he did not see wy we should 
agree on a moratorium before agresiag om the action to be taken by way of ' 
research during the moratorias. Both the U.S. <ad UK Delegations in 
Geneva had proposed that we get ou positioce on the table in the near 
future. The Secretary indicated that he had questions about this procedure. 
He would be reluctant to go te Congress on the fallback position until the 
Soviets had responded to ou’ proposal, but he agreed that we could not let 
the Soviets delay « response inisfinitely. 


There was one aspect of the reecarch program whith he would like to 
eee clarified, mainly that of the LOLLIPOP event. The Sesretary read the 
letter of July 22 {rom Secretary Gates end raised the question of how 
urgent and important the proposed effects teste were considered to be. 
General Loper said that we had sever bad tests of underground pressures 
generated by close-in bursts. In Suilding eilees for underground missiles, 
in particular, we had to rely om sxtrapelation in the absence of such data. 
LOLLIPOP would be the first and perhaps the only shot we would eanduct in 
granite, 80 we wanted to use it for thie purpose. The Secre asced 
whether we would be conducting the VELA program today esrept for the hope 
of achieving a test agreenect through sath « program. Chairman McCone 
gaid that we would, even if the negotiations break down, seek laprovement 
of our knowledge of detection capabilities, although probably by using 
different devices in « somewhat differen’. series of explosions. Even if 
there were no negotiations in progress, we would at least instrument ow 
Plowshare and weapons tests to give us eelonic data aswell. Under | 
Sesretary Douglas, addressing himself to the Secretary's question as to 
the urgency at The tunnel lining teste, said it would be hard to maintsin | 
euch tests are urgent to a matter of weeks or months. Our construction 
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progras for hardened bases is siresdy far dows the reed. It is true, 
however, that it is proceeding on the basie of limited experience. The 
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Secre Chserved that this then is not a controlling factor on the 
speed cf moving ahead. Under Secretar jas eaid such information 
would be reassuring, but we have pre: eo far witnout any great 


questi nm as to this aspect of the problem. General Loper said the designs 
for basi« construction would not te affected, bat the tunnel tests would 
give ua better estimates a6 to their wulmere\Wlity. The same would be 
true of ocr evaluation of the effeats of various wespons on Soviet bases 
in relatios to differczg with varying CEP's. The Se:retary asked whether 
we would make all the inforwaiice derived from such tests public. Under 
Secretary Douglas said yes. Chairman MeCome said that Secretary Gates; 
in the meeting cf July 7, had affirned this, stating that al] the infor- 
mation was of « fumdamental ecientitic msture useful for beth allitary 
and civil defenses perposes. The Se:retary eased how much information this 
would give the Russtam, Gene°al Lipe- eaid it was hard to hold this kind 
ot information classified, as Civil Defense people need this information 
badly, for exampls, in evaluating the use cf sutway tunnels for energensy 


transportation er shelter arees. Uscer Secre las said that since 
the LOLLIPOP event would be iu gran ts, resal not be direstly 


applicable to any missile site construction that is contemplated. General 
Leper said it would, hovever, aad to our general knowledge of the question. | 


The Seeretary said there vas the inmediate question of instructions 
to send Ambassador Wadewerth. Ia thie connection, he failed to see the reason 
for making 4 reeses proposal now. Under Seore Dillon said it was 
simply « matter of the three delegations being exhausted. Mr. Farley said 
that our delegation had been instru>ted mot to agree to either the begin- 
ming or the curation of a resees. The consensus was that it would probably 
be fer about « month. Cheirman M:Come reralled that the March 29 announce- 
ment regarding our willingsees tc have a moratcriue had been based on two 
precormd tions and agreenent had not been reached om either. It hardly 
seemed appropriate to recall the deiegation or te agrees to a recess under 
these circuutences. The Secretary sa'd the primsipal unresolved issues 
include moratorium, quote and canpceition of the Contrel Commission. He 
felt the quota and the Control Comniesios questions should be resolved 
first, wut he would have no chiection to putting in a statement that we 
intended s moratorium cf a year or eighteen months, provided it was made 
clear that the matter would not be diesussed further ualess agreement had 
been reached on other matters. We should also send instructions that 
there should be no resess uptt-> the Soviets bad responded to our safe- 
guard proposal, ard we ip turn had hac an cpportunity te respond with our 
counterproposs). We should send fxstructions that the moratorium question 
should nct be negctiated while these matters were cutstanding. 
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Chairzan McCore referred to the telegram reporting on Narayanan's 
conversation Wits Trarapkin ami noted that in the process Narayanan had, 
in effect, revealed our fallback pesition. He read the telegras to the 
group and noted that if we advanced the fallback position, we m.ght find 
ourselves confronted by a situatics that would give us problems on the Hill. 
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The Secretary said it sais mo feuws te soucust these experiments for 
improwement if the pegctiations bat blewn we. The Soviets say that 
they would be free to test eurvlere. Aeceordiegly, we should pot confine 
ourselves to ssiamic <rprevetme:’ ehete if the megoltiatioes end. Under 
Secretary Dillon said the first qeestion was what we would tel] Wadsworth. 
We should press for a reply before grapting ary recess. We should deside 
what to do if the Soviets come tete vith ap answer along the lines of the 
Narayanas telegrac. Preewusdiy, ws ehould ge te the fallback, but we 
cannot go to Congress unlees eitiver the Seviets have accepted our duly 12 
proposal, which is ispeesibie, ov ws ars able te tell Congress of ow 
fallback positions and thet we teed this actnority ia order to conduct an 
essential) orcgran and that will fire the firet eiet st a specified 
time. There was pot « *hauve cl the Soviets accepting ow fallback pre- 
posal tefore an Avgus* terete. Cuatirnat MoCowe seid this amousted to 
saying that the whol» matter must ge over to the next Administration. 
Under Secretary Dillon #414 we mise either de that or be prepared te 
amounss We are going te maks @ ehet. He ovcaidered it best, fran the 
stemipoist of dealings ith tee Soviets, te state a fallback position 
and set a Gate on which tos pregret would begia, Det this aight not prove 
feasible gince ihe President ¢lt »c} esen very keen about iesuizg such 
ultisatur. The «llersative Je to let thivge drag on wtil after the 
elections. The Seuretary 64/4 we se tould put the alternatives to the 
Presideat. If we are te break the segotiations st our own initiative, w 
must issue an ultimatce and anocume « date for the first shet. He hed 
po enthusleesn for talking aD>out the moraterion uctil thie satter war settle. 
Chairman McCope said the quote of 3 sgains* all the saientific background 
we have presented ie so ridiruleus as to ratee the question of whether the 
Soviets have any simoeraty at all. The Seeretary said that the present 
eelf-inposed moratoriw,cf couret, is La The Seviets’ ieterest, and accord- 
ingly is in their isterest to drag out the talks. Under Secretary Dillon 
said we ehould recall that if we break off this time of the year, we get 
a debate in the General Assesbiy ami peastbly « resolution asking us not 
to proceed with the nuslear detonstices. Under Secre las asked 
whether anybody had thought of our takiug ow ows initiative in UN 
with a rescluticn banring atecespterts tests. Under Secretary Dillon said 
he didn't thisk that would work. ‘The reselution would pra Ye “anended 
to include all tests. Testice 6 am emotional rather thas a rational 
issue om which the UN would be sarehelled against os. If we G@ cides to act 
against UN sentiment, we sheould tere action first and let the UN deplore 
it rather than annountiag a:tion, detag confronted by a UW resolution and 
then ectiag in defiance of 1%. 





The Seeretary said he war planoing te instruct Wadeworth that there 
should te no reference to the moraterive until the safeguards issue was 
settled. Under Sesretary Douglas said he would approve such an instruction. 
Under Secretary Dillen avted what we would do when the Soviet answer comes. 
Bhould we deaide now or have another meeting. It was generally agreed that 
we should decids later. Chairman MoCone recalled, returning to the question 
of instructing Asbaeeador Wadevorth, *hat the March 29 moratoriua proposal 
had two comiitions: sgreement upon a threshold treaty and upon « coordinated 
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research program. We should mot agree to 4 recees catil these matters 
are agreec, but we shold indicate that we would sit for only so long. 

We might state that the moratorsum wouls go with a two year programs to 
be announced as beginning ot @ given Gate. Ueder Secretary Dillen said 
he was not sure whether all of shi» would be satisfsctory fram a domestis 
standpoint. He welewed Chairzan Mo cte'@ ides, however, that we should 
mot tie the ultizata to cre snot tut to the VELA program as a whole, 
since this would te a better pul. reistious posture, Tha Sesretary 
said we should draft amceciate instructions «+ Wedeworth Thal mo recese 
should te agreed until tne sefegueri~ matter wee «yerel g; ther in e@ 
separate paper we should pul tue alternative courses of actios regarding 
safeguards to the Presicest. Chaircas Mclooe agreed we should mot recess 
uptil the research questice je» resolve’. The VELA program ie beiag under~- 
taken in the l*gtt of cum hopes fur agreemest. If there is no suth hope, 
we should chance ow plans ans erplcy (lffereut Gerices in crder to get 
maximus benefit from the et*+s- 


Turning te the questics of high s)t'*ude controle, The Secretary 
thought the alternativer were wretner to lay a proposal oc the table fer 
@ complete control bas er for the threshold in ower space. He did not 
wi-h to purew 4 technical toiefitg on « proposed control syste, bow- 
ever, unless he could te assured t'e re cemendations were scientifically 
sound and generally agreet- Under Secretary Dillon said he wondered whe- 
ther we need take a position 64 oute* space SU AIT in Geneva, since 
teshnical certainty is nct poseible ic thie rapidly evolvigg ffeld. Anr 
position we take now could omly enbariase we three years bence. Tebling 
& position would just put 4 rew Guwstica Dbefore the cosferssce which 
could open monthe of debate. The sSasree for getting an sgreenest on 
the wale .rowsd arpects ef contre) ware so «lim that we need not open 
the outer space questios. Ine Srevetary added that the ovter space cca- 
ponent would edd huade te eof mi liens e7 dollars te the cost ef the systes. 
Chairman MoCote gaid thst 2 the hie) sititude area we would egaiz te 
taking very incentlutive scien tfl: erdewoe af 6 beels fer nation) po.ley 
and repeatiag the mietabe ef 1PSP Af we reathed a decialos new. Dr. 
Kistishowsky sald that free a politics) «texdpoiat Under Searetary Dillen's 
Comment seemed entirely reascoudie. Frus « etrictly scientific standpoist, 
the uncertainties of the urtergroest titwetioowere auch greater than the 
uacertainties of « hig’ altctute cater iics eysles. We mow wery Lit’ le 
about the tramwnirricn cf the sigesse tirvorg> the couples strustur€n of 
the earth, bet we kacw & great dea. avcet the tvanentesion of euch signals 
through e=mp'y epace and about tne tartrusente fer resordiag thes. As 
regards high alittuds, “cere are ony two Gdeetalatios: first, that of 
backgrowad radiation and se*omliy, thoes of engiveering the detection 
satellites now waler comstrausticn ta witch we had «6 resamabie degree of 
confidence. There is « me 5 etre #:5)2 basie Icr eon’ dates in the high 
altitude componente of the systee tha: ie the welergrowsd. The See: 
askeS what ie the danger cf the Soviets getting valuable iaformation 
teste at millions of kilcaeters ae campered to the danger cf their gett 
euch isformation ty testing telow the threshold or by underground conc nm. 
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Under Secretary Douglae said that for ou part we have no isterest ia 
tests St ceik srcat distantes Dr. Kistiakowsky said euch « test would 
give information as to weether « device sstaally went off, but other 
diagnostics would be mach sore difficult in outer space than underground. 
The Secretary asked if the higt altiteds question taz't eometiing better 
Tels te the Contre] Comcierlos tn view of prevent technical uncertainties. 
Ghairuan McCose said there is @ good teclmical reasos for ceferring 
Zetisions on it since 1% would require st least two years of developzest 
to know mech shout it. The Secretarr commestet that be wes fil) attached 
to the pre-Jaunch faspestion appree bh. Mr. Irwin mowed there were serious 
techmical difficulties is this apprceth as well. Dr. Eistiakowsky cheerved 
that some of these difficulties reletet t ow reluctance to comit cless 
inspection of veticles te be lasted. He said there was stil) another 
altermative’ that we ocul¢ spear of 4 tnrerhold is outer spece not as «a 
coiling in terms cf altitudes but in torms cf aigual strength which was the 
way we had cefiaei the woderground turesbol4d. Detestios capabilities ef 
the system resamends< by the experts 4 year age would be « megates at 

at least « busdred million nlles end « Kkiletes at shorter distances. 

The Secretary raleed the question ef what language could be used ia the 
Yreaty to describe these various altercstives. Mr. Irwin said we could 
devise language for either of the three alternatIves: J) an a) titude 
ceiling, 2) « threshold in terme of signal strength, or 3) a complete 

ban in which we would accept vheterer uncertainties are involved. There 
Sas general agreement that the question should not be decided at the 
present time, that an inmediate tostruttion should be sent te Geneva 
regarding the recess an¢ silence «as to the duretion of the moratoria 
along lines already Giscursed, end that « further paver should be drafted 
for Presidential consideration of a.ternative courses of action on the 


safeguards probdles. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


WASHING TON 


August 2, 1960 


OFF ce OF THe CHAI Han 


“— 
a 


Dear Andy: 





Attached please find a statement 
prepared by the General Advisory Committee 
to the Atomic Energy Commission on the 
subject of "USSR Capability in Weapons 
Development During the Test Moratorium", 
This statement was prepared as a result of 
this statutory committee's discussion of the 
subject at their meeting in Washington on 
July 26-28, 1960, 


The reports of the several briefings 
mentioned in the statement, including Dr. 


Bethe's memorandum, will be made available to 7” 
you should you desire to have copies of then, - 

For your information, . » also a y 

furnishing a copy of the GAC statement to the ~ a 

following: Secretary Herter, Secretary Gates, 2 oy 

Mr. Dulles, Dr. Kistiakowsky, and Mr. Gray. ~ o 
im 

rh 

Sincerely yours, rm 

So 

, 

- " 

( John|A. McCone Sy 

. ® © 


Brig. General Andrew J, Gebddpaster 
Staff Secretary to the President 
The White House 

Washington 25, D. C, 
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GLYLRAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
to tho 


U. S. ATOMIC EXERGY COLMISSION 
Washingtos 25, D. C. 


USSE tet dee IX WEAPONS 
DUKING THE TLST MORATORIUM 


The Comaittee continued to examine the probiem preseated 
at its May mocting on USSR Capability in Weapons Developacat 
During the Test Loratorius. kepresenatatives of the Division 
of Wilitary Application, the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
the Livermore Laboratory, and the Central Intelligence Agency 
presented excelleat briefings on the numcrous aspects of the 
goneral probiem. At the request of the Committec, Dr. I. A. 
Dethe provided a memorandum entitled “iatizate of USSK aad USA 
Capabilities of Weapons Development". The Committee greatly 
appreciates Dr. Bethe's efforts in the preparation of this 
carefully considered statement. As a result of these bricfings, 
Dr. Betho's memorandum, and accompanying discussions, tho 


Comaittee submits the following comments. 


The General Advisory Comaittce is convinc hat 
it is technically possible for the USSI to conduc 
without serious risk of detection, significant we 
tests under the current test moratoriun. We are fear~ 
ful that under these circumstances the USSR may be eble 
to surpass the United States in pucicar weapons per- 
formance. The Comaission should recognize that 
continuation of the current situation increases the 
risk that the United States advantage will be overcome, 
ho must take vigorous action to break tho curreat 
deadlock either by securing a test~ban agreenent with 
adequate inspection safeguards or by resuming testing 
under such cosditioas as not to contaminate the 


biosphore. 


July 29, 1960 
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> y GS Memorandum of Conversation 





_J,9 //_,€C pate: Aucust 11, 1960 
GALL 
SuBsecT: Ucneve Nuclear Test Ne,otiations ff 
(J 
PARTICIPANTS: ee list on pane 6. 
COPIES TO: “white Kouse (“r, Gray andi 
~ Ur, Kistiakowsx7) 
USDel, Geneva (Amb. Wadsworth) 
c 7 
S/3F a? (Chairman MeCone) 


’ 
u 


| Tne Secretary statou that tue pursore of the meetin is 

} consideration of the proposed course of action, end certein 

| slternatives oresented therein Attached).In connection Liers- 
with, 1t would be edvisable to dlacuss the Congrearstonal as- 

*pects of our fallback position on safesuords, The Secretory 
expressed purticuler concern about the fect tnet the liouse of 

| Representatives is exnected to be in session only two weeks. 

In orcer thet reetrictions sasainst ooentn devices for Insvec- 

tion may be lifted, botn Houses would asve to act ona joint 
resolution. 





Tang AOJ porstsselosd, 


7, 
‘ 


/ 

In enever to tho Secretsry's ques*ion, hr. haw exosleincd 
tne mechanics of comnuittee procedure in connectionjwith suc 6 
resolution. In vicw of tue Jurisciction of tns Joint Cors:ittee 
on Atomic Energy over matters involving restricted data, it mey 
be expected that a new resolution, just as tre resolution of lcst 
month, woul be assiv-ned by tue leatversii'> to the Joint Committee. 
Secretary Cotes commented thet at ucst the Committee will decide 
to lteke mo cction on 6 now Administretion request. The secretiry 
seid, his information indicates that favorsble action can be 
expected only efter a motor effort. Mr. bhcCone recomm aded that, 
before propusing the fellbdsck position as outlined in the course 
of action, we should work it out with Congress, consulting both 
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tae Jolmt VCosce:4itcec om. & we wuts .urei’na velorlluna vomit cee. 
Informs] contacts witn Conzress nzve resulte. in 6n epypraical 
of e SO* cnsence thet desired ection ucy be obteined, provided 
there is vicorous Administration suxrxsort. It is difficult to 
predict, tiowever, siow Nere Sr wo lid act wien tne time comes. 





-ecrecery G3 .es coment... that the .hite .ouse Is now most 

reluctant b> ar2reccaA Con Test. On Guy few melicr since, i: is 
velicved, Con-rce. will te most li«cly to % no action, snd 
tiuus ermosrress ti: Aasciulstre isn. .ic e: 2s2ci velic£® tuct 


t : 

this attitude will oe reflectec in tae decision on tac course 
| of action. Tne Secretary eskeJd about possiole elternsiives. 

Mr. EcCone reswonded tnet tne Commissioners of the airC, who have 














resnonsidility undor law, nave -otei r-aliast declassifice tion. 
ae .6¢crevary Laguired ts to c seluility of Llist.es ceclassie-g 
PicGtion. wc recsiies isc sesiauent's reluctance .0 @ 2ub5ult 
TO2LtG:& td tue duine Lom.ittec, #4 un s4 (Uf wxecutive 
declus.ification, fvolloewscs -y reclhecesiVacetion, wIule aeoviu 
° | 








e feasivle Guswer. re , ©cone es: .cu turt lindt.: declussi*ie 
Ca 6ion, Uae ¥ cxecutive OolVvucr or oe 'rusa iGnht, woul 
only to tuefenad of tuc President's tern. 





\ 
ir. Pevone stceted tist, in sivin, socone th uct to tae 
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walter, we Las scrious rescrvevions 609.0 @uvarcin:, the celle 2 
yuck voti.ivoa in ‘cne.e. e cxkorerced celle’? tne. tue Sreriient 5 
u wie Vice OS Lsetit, d wer ' it rokd a 
90s5i ul: . 104 i . lu ? 9 ‘ll { e to | 2 5 
aivaence we poul-visca wuicii Will ,re tly «a er tho. »Torrern.e -: 
lowsiure devices sre i909 fopuisstics ce ww Le Or0NEG, & M chew 11 ote = | te 
to oven then mey follow from our feilosck position on rencarch i o* 
devices. hee lso exrress.a enalety sount incressing odstacles 36 
eto progress ¢ 4 ne receiled on informal :  :. 


m tne Hussinn »vsosirion 
conversetion of June 2 
the former odomnantly 95C3 me coruscnce nto nh research 


| 
. ’ ‘? 
oroyrsm before the tre: if f8 Slened. Ue also crivicized the | =) 
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be ween Jsureoxin on: .sdsworth in whi 
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vu tl rl 
Sovic* oroo, @€1 callin: for t.res suaunl invpections, end the S 
plle edly mere to & vew ford ilfes reoorber th , 
oro rose 0 
ecekin, #8, “recment. ic ect ary recall Unt, at the Cemo c 
Leavid alecuections, } 1 | O 
secmillen envisevei tict cme etert of the reseorcn prowram would 





w" 
not ve lone delayed, “hu Lan. Lue revorium would ve in st the | ; 9 
seme time en the research oro,rom,. ir. Frvley exoleincd thet, a 
Wwulie the fovieis may ot participste in #& rescorchn Drogrem Dy a 
conJuctin; vro.ras.s of titeir yun sefuore el nin, of wu ts . 


“Je 
tacy Go sos oo ject to vur cerrygin, on such @ program cerlior 6: 


long ac dicy ere consulted @bout 1. ani pers.ted to join in it. 


Tne Scere tery sti. & tnat on decision to withdraw from the —_ 
ome eee ee eo ete 
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¥l 5lan to auvance tine folilvren position would heve to be coimuni- as 
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cated to the british Government rivht ewey since we sre comitted 
to it. or course, the ‘resident must mexe tac final decision. 
> 


retsry serced ti.s., in view of the Con rcscional eltuetion, 





~“ 'én sé roecn to linm On bs elibsca sori i now noverrs isprece 
bicul. itis clesr, iu yhU, tiiey w noli-ical decision must now 
Jé ° 6 om trian iueure 30:6 & So» meee azve cru eg on enmu- 
lesaly. @ e€xoresse’d #49 ort for the setiin. of o wedline, 
ofter waich tue Uultec clos selen.c Purcercn propre. ld get 


i 
lunderwoy. re snould not suojoct ourselves to « »rotracted delay 
lwhile tne Hussiens consider eny sefe;uords propyosslwe mey make. 











: ecretary G2keu «Nether Concresiisnel reaction would 
| bw re ievwofr J at ir wi a | a1] 343 . 4a 2 Ff rey iirc ~ hit si : 
be u ucscians open 8 .¥ lic A iss. i nh cxzdlocive uctonutivn 
+t» sur in ium io esc . scl Vices fre SC. 
s fe tC me reovlie sd tr cok Aa Ct:00n would lve us needed 
Bssurance tnat GAvdlorivuns ur to GS) ad wiahc..:re announce: or 
’ 


waich we detect an! cennot identify sro not nuclear exolosions,. 
Tais would certeinly sorve 4s & reossurence to Congress. liowever, 

















the two princinsl elements of concern to Con-ress ere: 1) the 
anilaterasl casrecter of ix commitment to oocn divices, civin , | : 
‘the Soocsrance tnet wo ore fivin into: lel dememiss enc 2) | 2 
the effect on our Gllice of : At Vee i866 crcneh, Por catmole, ; 
ore (.0% m04 { te 3% ice ; _ Lia, A 
isalcheoro Like tli viccs: to a” if ce 71923 the > = 
nhussions. i.e. commick etpecially y czoce ef to exvres ~ 
concern over tnis. 7 
oO ¢ 
.ocre tary Getes rerergzes thet it wes ‘ime to cey tiet we = a 
Jere now “Oin. ohead with the on o seils«:ic retcurch ors rem, o 
Meek ne s cnt tiinz, if there 3 rosanect of rn 6yree- [2 r» © 
“ent crir in: fr ob 3 r 0.9 Ll, #e© cuodild yo | - 
aheed with 6 2rocrrm of unuor row providins information J « 
of u for velemic rer wreh, sutel re /lov¢sunr mn: fer were | A 
on 1: DOLCE. ef tous tn ssivcle ines n- ? ‘ 
DPliehwent of tierce #4 j ; pocviceule. e O 
. 
jue Lecretory reisod we provl juvolved in «.lti.couln C 
from sar com [tuunt to Macaillen ce cut Liusek vosition, 2” 
lin Jovisin. en offecti.o wey of pres ntin. 4 culeoff date, and \. o a 
Jin coniuctin: exslocton » we to minl.ize uffflculties in tue a 
pun d .oc.ions. rie Lien comm mted ti ir bylic ponture 
}WwoulJd be Oi cter if Ure » JSolmed us in tescane Ovcter ony orenk, 
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"Ne reriey comme nted vile 4 ~iiS vA ed sinus urd juwiy 


$0408 UuNndelé tonaing 
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for toe wo need to Le! Us VU would iv. svafth US “unl os the woviets 


resume testine. 
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Jeleyed till mext yeur. 16 .@ revery refirreit. tne »osslie 





bility tnet cme rresicen. sey sim uly -eciJe tuere will se no 
mnucleer explosions «si:ile he is in office, de referred the 
participents to the elternstive sporcech st Geneva end in Con- 
greas mentioned in Para 3 of the provosed Course of Action, 
eni commented tiuet wils so0rcecu miscnt Keeo tne retter out of 
the moli:cicel srem. ue su, ested leyin out cne ellernetives 
| cleorly for ine ‘resi.ent. xe gsuould deciae m1 Use cate on 
lwaleonm t.e rescerca oro:run «ili et underway. 





| Responding to tue Secretary's question, Mr. McCone said 
thet AEC woild be resJy for a detonation on vetober 1 waich will 
procuce si-nificent, but not optimum, rosults. A delsey to 
Sovember 1° wo.lid not ve @ rood idee since intense technicel 
9recerations et tue test site woul! nucve tobe ~sve during the 
week c” tue election, #iicu micht ve ceized unon 6s the cause 
for .eriois weronstre:ions oy wmose on00sing the shot, end 
because @ s:0t scneisled for @ 30steelection «cte al -ht orosuce 
eno-ner “volce” seeking to be heerd on tile metter. Ue responded 
to Kir. Gray's question by steting thet three ezolosions sre 
plenned up to the end of the year, but it is sot sure thet ell 
will actually teke place within thet time perlod. Gen. ctardird 
exoressed belief th-t *t least two exolosions can be reve ready. 
wr. Gray commented thet tne Presicent hes ode clesr thet he 
clone will ce ces onsivle for -ecici as till Jenuary 20 “wxt. 

If he ocli-vses tuot si nificant results coult oe eccoaxlisnued, 
he ~sy woll feel differently suiu. wrudtilm. incce c.ots. 
fecretery Uctes renorked inet ww we.nicel people celleve « 
better jou cea ve dome in November, exceot for tne oolitricel 
fector. Mr. McCone erreed, but polnted oit tnet there tus cever 

_ been ® snot forwilch the scientists dic not want more tine. 

















Mf. Me ¢ the first device scheduled for exnlo- 
ts lucetion ls oe. tic vottom of @e well, 
950 feet 6 tx incnes in silemeter. A tunnel hos been duc, 
from s locetion 10090 feet sway fron tne device to 8 loca.iva 2°60 
feet away, vwiln nutervus Dranch tunnels. /1l tunnels contelaed 
lininm; on. ins rumentation to twst tue 8.ock resistance of tne 
liuiag maveriel. .otal cost of <:.6e iastelbtion is four to five 
millicn dollerse. The results to ce obtelned will ‘te uecf il for 
desien of werceneu oases, for civil defense shelters, end for 

tue minin industry. nen tue informetiva ls vuvlisned, it will 
orove very veluevle even to tre -oviets. «e should take the 
sosition tusc sis instellotion u93 nowln’ to ago with wes»sons 
developmen... tor will there te eay fellout. ir. Allon commented 
that resul.s woulu be meade aveileble to the Soviets wether they 
ettend the explosion or not. Hr. i.cCone seid thut he would 
suoply to the President full partic wlers rezerding the plenned 
explosion. 
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Secrutury Getes, recelling tne “resident's stetemcnt of 


jJuly 7, exprossed delief thar the ’resident would select the 
flternstive oro €elin Para 3 of che pro ose! Course of Action. 


























“he . clone reslied tru tr Sut terecatl 48 60 & dete Concrainod tn 
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2%. «sich OShu: BE21t wie Li: reqce.ired for the finel ree 
perutions torthe s.iot. tere trroird roplicu the: esclentists 
must be summoned 39 dcys cetore tie exoerted uste, snd oractice 
radio count:iowns bevin two weeks afore. hr. Allen commented 
thet e@ s:.ort lend time ! f siven’ * since tr cin‘etzea the 
rouvlen o* scsitvles e itst: Sma e.ron|etr.cticas ec -alnset tice 
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ime cecrotery rerssked tust c.e issucse seen toce Clearly 
7] a ® . 
drown for Presliential deternmisnmitoa in un Lourge of éction y = - 6 
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SECRET 


COORS® OF ACTION 





l. Adopt a plarrdne date of Ncventer 1° (October 1)@ for the first nuclear 
detonation in the sciamic reseerch progres. 





26 Authorize badsvorth to state that, on studying the Soviet response to 
the pool proposal, the Urited Ststes has decided, subject to Congressional sathori- 
zation, to ono-n its devices for ".K.-Scviet examiration end trus end the debate 
regarding srrangesents for the necessery nuclear Cetomtions. the U.S. seiaio 
research progran of ebout tw years substentially es outlined by our scientists in 
Mey et Ceneva, is scheduled to ret under way on Novenber 15 (October 1)s, 





(a) In so statiry be would sttach the comiition that the Soviet Union 
apree thst any devices expl~yed for sciomic research on its om territory 
will be opened on 4 reciprocul besis. “Ge woult also recall our orevious 
oropossl (attach the further comiition)* that any alleged large nigh 
explosive detorations for olther industriel or selsuic resosrch purposes 
be opened to 0.£. and 0.5. obeervers to accertain that nuclear devices 
are not usec. lie would also state that the devices would be open for 
visuel end menual observetion by the U.—. snd USSR, that U.£. and Soviet 
) SCientists can be present when the device is detonated, tast |.%. ond 
Soviet ostenic instrusentstion as necossery end apreed can be instelled 
Tthat -oviet end U.“. scientists can cosérve all U.S. instruxenis)*, and 
that ell data obtained will be made available to the U.K. and Scviets; 
this forthcoming épproecn if well peblicized should raxe it difficalt for 
the Soviets to mske major issues of the details of these srrangenents, 
on which they heve insisted on prior egreement; 











. (>) Wadsworth will meke clear that our detorstions will proceed on 
schedule end that prompt Soviet reply will be necosssry if thay ere to 
leave themselves enowh tice to arrenre for their observetton and 
instellation of necesssry and acreed seienic inctrumentstion that they 


(c) Wadsworth will continue to press for resolution of outstanding 
issues 6s called for in the March. 2) hisenhover-lwcaillen communique, 
incloding en adequate quota of onesite inspections, the composition of 
the control commission, control post etaffine, voting matters, end 
érrangemonts for the use of muclesr detomtions for peeceful purposes. 
In this connection tho U.S. would contimnme to rake it aenphatically 
clear that the Soviet offer of 3 inspections is totally insdequate end 
umcceptedle, end should restate its position that the level of 
inspections cust bear an sppropriste relationship to the nusbor of 
unidentified events and to the cap.vllities of the systen, 
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(4) Provide’ the coordinsted research progres goes ehesd es schedaled 
on Nowrmber 1: (October 1)@ end ressining issues are solved end s 
treaty signed, the 0.5. would egree to « morstorias on muclesr wespons 
tests below the threshold from date of signature of the treaty for 

the ~emaining portion of the two-year research progres we heve outlined. 





3. <A Joint resolution wal >be subnltted to Consress daring the ausust 
session, preferably sfter receipt of evidence of intent on the purt of the Soviets 
to react sgreement, bat if necessary before receiving « Soviet reply. 


If statement of @ specific dste in 2 shove has en undesireble eppearance of 
altizetu, which the President on July 7 wisi to avoid, Vedswirth aight modify 
his spj;roac slichtiy by saying simply that we were proceeding with our prepsra- 
tions urfentiy without mentioning @ specific date until 6 Soviet resection was 
received; Dat we would advise Concress privetely t' et we were coterrined to fo 
ehead regerdless cf the Soviet enever and wore seking our preperetions sccordin-ly. 


Upon Presidente] approval of the above ourse of ection, Congressiornl] 
eonsultetions should be wwertaken promptly and sbould include Congressional 
leadership sat Forcign Affairs snd Foreign Relations Committees in additicn to 
the Joint Scom*i*tee on Atomic "nergy. (After Congrescional consultations, end only 
af they indice e thot favareble Congressional action on the fallback rropossl is 
probeble,)= it would sls> bo necestary immediately to send « letter to Prine 
Minister *senlllen, who expressed reservationr rogarding eny unilateral U.S. ection 
and will have to be persusded of the necescity for cuch @ decisive course of 
action. If necessary because of sericus objections from the Congroes of vracalllen, 
the ebove course of action would be roconsidered with the President. 
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l. AGopt a planning date of 





firet nuclear detonation in the seismic research program. 


2. Amthorize the U.S. Representative to state that, 


on studying the Soviet response to our pool proposal, the S 
n 
United States has decided, subject to Congressional . S 
authorization, to open its devices for U.K.-Soviet examina- ; 
tion and thus end the debate regarding arrangements for the ee 
necessary nuclear detonations. The U.S. seliemic research 5 z 
program of about two years substantially as outlined by "s 
our scientists in May at Geneva, is scheduled to get under ; 
Way OF lg = 
(a) We would attach the condition that the “¢ 
Soviet Union agree that any devices employed for c 5 


seiemic research on its own territory will be opened 


on a reciprocal basis. We would also state that the 


J Gevices would be open for visual and manual obeervae- 


‘ 
tion by the U.K. and USSR, that U.K. and Soviet 


* 


ecientistse can be present when the device is detonated, 


el i ce 


that U.K. and Bowlet selemic inetrumentation as 
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_= 
necessary and egreed can be installed (we will make 
clear that our dGetonations wili proceed on schedule 
and that prompt Soviet reply wall be necessary if 
they are to ieave themselves enough time to arrange 
for their observation and installation of agreed 
instrumentstion), and that all data obtained will 
be made available to the U.K. and Soviets. This ,— % 
forthcoming approach, if well publicized, showld 
make it difficult for the Soviets to make major issues 
of the details of these arrangements, on which they 
heave insisted on prior sjreement; 

(>) We will continue to press for resolution 
of outstanding iseves ase called for in the March 29 ¢ a 
Fisenhower-Macmaillan communique, including an 
adequate quote of on-site inspections, the camposition 
of the control commission, control post staffing, 
voting matters, and arrangements for the use of 
nuclear detonations for peacetul purposes. in this 
connection the U.S. would continue to make it 
emphatically clear that the ane anon of 7 


inepections is totally inadequate and unacceptable, 
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+ 40b/ 
»>- ; 
and should restete its position that the level of 
inspections must bear an appropriate relationship 
to the number of unidentified events and to the 
capabilities of the systes. 
(c) Provided the coordinated research program 


goes ahead as scheduled on ané remain- 





ing lesves are solwed and a treaty signed, the 0.8. S 

would agree to 4s moratorium on necilear weapons tests : 

below the threshold from date of signature of the o 

treaty for the remaining portion of the two-year a ; 

research program we have outlined. 

3. A joint resolution would be submitted to Congress 
Guring the Aogust session, preferably after receipt of ® & 
evidence of intent on the part of the BSoviets to reach 


agreement, but if necessary before receiving a Soviet reply. 


(If statement of a specific date in 2 above has an undesirable 





appearance of ultimatum, which the President on July 7 wished 
to sevoid, our approach might be modified slightly by saying 
simply that we are proceeding with our preparations urgently 


without mentioning «a specific date until a Soviet reaction was 





received; but we would advise Congress privately that we were 
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4 2 Oe Poly 
Getermined to go ahead regardless of the Soviet answer and were | 
making our preparations accordingly.) 

Upon Presidential decision as.to a course of action, there 
should be prompt Congressional consultations as appropriate and 
communication with Prime Minister Macmillan, who was advised 
of our intention of going to a fallback position but expressed 


reservations regarding any unilateral U.S. action to commence 


nuclear detonations. 
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(4\ DEPARTMENT OF STATE 9 - 7 . ‘0 





SpreciaL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY ; 


MEMORANDUM TO THE UNDER SECRETARY ! 4 LL 
* . 
xp? 


FROM: S/AE - Pit lip J. Farley 
SUBJECT: R 


cent Developments in the Negotiations for the Discontinuance 
. 


e 
of Nuclear Weapons Testin 
5 - > i sew i~— 


Saferuards in 





omnnmection vith Seismic Research Program 





On Aurust 2, the Soviet delegation declared that the United States 








proposal on inspection of the interior of nuclear devices opens uw the 
possitility of working out a mutually acceptable formulation of safeguards 
provisions, tut rejected the concept of tripartite pooling of devices. 
The Soviets reiterated their proposai of June 15, calling for exanination 
of internal and external construction and of drawings of devices used in ; _ 
any research explosions carriec out by the U.S. or the J.K. (Tab A) ™S 7 
} @ = 
On August 11, the Principals gave consideration to a Course of Action “ ag 
paper dealing with authorization to advance the fallback position, and : = - a 
recormended its sutmission, in revised forn, to the National Security Al x 
Council on the followirg day. (Tabs 5 and C) ee 
2 —_ = Vv o W 
\ a ~- 
The matter was discussed with the President at a meeting of the eC ~ 
National Security Council on August 12. ~ S 4 
~ Vi 
Package Proposal on Organizational Matters ae o> 
" 
We instructed our delegatior. to explore informally with the other on 
delegations a possible package settlement of organizational issues. In SQ o§ 
the context of such a package, the United States would be prepared to } c= 
accept a Control Commission based on parity between the West and the Soviet 2.0 
tloc, consisting of four representatives from each of these, and three — y A 
representatives of uncommitted states. Except as now otherwise specified Vv 2 ° 
in the treaty, the Commission would decide all organization matters by y 3 
majority vote. Chiefs of control posts, and personnel of inspection te > op. 
in the territories of original parties would te selected by the Adrministrat _ ct 3 


from nationals of the other side. Chiefs of control posts, and personnel 
of inspection teams in the territories of other parties would be selected 
from members of the staff able to function with full objectivity in the 
state concerned. Observers on special aircraft flights would not be — [~ 
nationals of any country in whose territory the event under investigation 
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may have occurred and, where such an event may have occurred on territory 
of am original party, the observers would be nationals of the other side. 
In accordance with the general parity concept, the budget would be set by 
equal contributions from the Soviet Union on one hand, and the United 
States and United Kingdom on the other. The United States would be pre- 
pared to agrse to requirement for adoption of the budget as a whole, by 
unanimous agreermer. of the three original parties. 


After obtaining U.K. concurrence, Ambassador Wadsworth presented the 
package proposal at an informal meeting of August 10. In the course of 
discussion, Mr. Tsarapkin expressed the personal opinion that a l&-L-3 
Control Comuission is reasonable, but saw some difficulty in the provi- 
sions on staffing and budget contributions. 


Sir Michael Wright has pressed our Delegation strongly to table the 
package proposal, in order to complete the formal introduction of the 
w2stern position. Ee has also urged consideration of a fallback position 
concerning inspection teans, observers and Geputies. We have instructed 
our Delegation not to accede to the critish request since tabling is ex- 
pected to make it easier for Tsarapkin to pick and choose parts of the 
package he will accept and parts he will reject. 


Moratorium on Testing =elow the Threshold 





Since the Canp David announcement of United States and United Xingdon 
willingness to institute a voluntary moratorium of agreed length on tests 
below the threshold, provided that a treaty is signed and a coordinated 
research program arranged, the Soviet delegation has, at ten plenary meet- 
ings and a number of inforsal meetings, pressed the Western delegations 
to state the moratorium duration they envisage. Ambassador Wadsworth has 
urged that he be authorized to state an initial position, citing tactical 
advantages which would be cerived therefrom. We have instructed the 
Ambassador to withhold such a proposal at this time on the ground that it 
might enatle the Soviets to divert the focus of discussion from the re- 


search program and remaining treaty issues. 


On August 10, Sir Michael Wricht pressed our delegation strongly on 
the desirability of tabling a proposal, in order to complete the formal 


introduction of the western position. 


Annex I, "Detection and Identification Systen" 





The U.S. Delegation has tabled a revised draft of Anex I, containing 
a description of components, operations and criteria to be employed in 
detecting and identifying events which could be suspected of being nuclear 
explosions, and an installation schedule. We are awaiting Soviet response. 


The revised draft does net include provisions for the installation of 
a high altitude detection system. At a mesting of Principals of May 2, it 


was decided to make no decision at this time as to the alternative proposals 
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treaty ban up 


om such a system, viz-., a complete 
be ; a 
ve that altitude. 


> 
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trols recommenced ty the Experts' Conference of 195 
to 50 KM, with or without a moratori ° 





Qn August ll, after criticizing the United States' installation 
schedule for "not preserving the equality of the sides in each stage of 
installation", the Soviets presented their own text, differing princi- 
pally in that it sets 15 control posts on the territory of the Soviet 
Union, instead of 21, as contained in the U.S.-U.K. version, and in tha 
it seers to establish a nunber of control posts in such southern ah pel re 
locations as Australia and Oceanic Islands in the first phase of installa- 
tion, racher onan in later phases. This phase would be extended fros 
three years, as proposed ty the U.5.-U.K., to four. 


Parties Article 





On July 26, the United States delegation tabled a revised draft 
article on parties to the treaty ccortaining provisions for adherence or 
accession of other states or authorities. (Tab D) In their response of 


August lL, the Soviets objected (1) to the use of the term "states or 


authorities", and expressed strong preference for the tern "states"; 

2) to the distinct! on between states invited to join y the Commission, 

and those whose accession the Commission finds to contribute to the achieve- 

ment of the purposes of the treaty; and (3) to the necessity for Coanission o 

action om accession of parties. They charged that these provisions are o 

unprecederted in treaty usage and would discriminate against certain par- - 

ties. ra 
| 

Recess 


The U.K. delegation has informally urged a recess, and the Scviet 
indicated approval. At a meeting of Principals of August 
2, it was decided that the United States should not agree to a recess 
. t f safeguards in conmection with the research prograa is 
6 
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c a meeting of the National Security Council on 
August 12, the delegation was instructed to seek to arrange for a recess 
to 4 weeks beginning soonest. 


our 


Quota of On-Site Inspections 





On July 26, the Soviet delegation presented a proposal calling for a 
quota of up to three annual inspections on the territory of each original 
party, for events above or below the threshold. (Tab E) Asmbassadar 
Wadsworth responded that the Soviet figure falis short of meeting the 
minimum requirements for effective deterrence. 
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_-Z~ August 19, 1960 


IF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 


Others present: Chairman McCone, General Goodcpaster 


Mr. McCone ted that he would be leaving for the discussions / 

ith Macmillan and the British on test suspension negotiations 

later the sarme day. Mr. McCone said that checks that had been - 
trade with the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy made it clear os 
hat a shift to our “fall-back postion" regarding Soviet inspection 


used in our seismic experimentation program 
would cause a great deal of trouble in the Congress. The Presider: 


from Macmillan's latest letter that he would 


of nuciear cevices 


said he understood 


like to see us go to our fall-back position, 


Soviets evidently knew about our fall- 


,* ‘ 


Mr. McCone said that the 
it forward our proposal regarding 


. evs 


reciprocal inspection arrangements. He didn't know who had passed 
this information to thern, but noted that it must have been our 


neva, or the British, who had been informed about 


they turned down the reciprocal system and demanded 


ito a unilateral concession by the United States, 


ld Mr. McCone that he thought he and Under Secretary 
nt should simply tell the British that we have so many political 
roblems in regard to this matter during the next 2 1/2 months that 


se did not feel it is possible to prepare the way for the proposai now, 


He did not, however, want to be in the position of breaking up the 


negotiations. Hie commented that this would be a shock to world 
hat world opinion can be held quite strong along 


Opinion, adding 
tomed, but can become unstable and 


lines to which people are ac< 
"shattered" under the shock of surprise, as for example the U-2 
t added that he did not want Macmillan to 


affair. The President 
t t and loose with him in having mentioned 


hink that we are playing fast 
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a fall-back position in July and then not putting it forward now. 
. McCone recaLled that the check made with the Congress 

ey would not clear the fall-back position. The 
ht that after the election, an incoming President 
good chance to get sornething like this through. He 
nsiders the Atomic Energy Act unconstitutiona] 


added that he <« 

in the powers it accords to the JCAE. He thought perhaps he 
yuld put forward the proposal and let Congress turn it down -- 

and added that he might conceivbly, in those circumstances, @ 


t he proposed aad defy Congress to take action 
against hirn. 


there is one point he intends to stress to Mac- 


‘dr. McCone saic 
is a trernendous difference between 


millan anc that is that there 
he United States andthe USSR at Geneva, and that any talk of 
differences to something quite small is 
entirely erroneous. The President commented tliat he would 
be glad to take any treaty reducing military weapons if 
quid pro quo and if adequate inspection to verify 
performance is provided. McCone recalled that the Soviets 
ections a year and that practically speaking 
this is equivalent to none atall. He said Dr. Killian has held that\. 


anumber in the order of seventy-five is @ minimum, 


having narrowed these 


there is a proper 


Vie 
wae 


have offered three insp 


cCone next cormmented that he had agreed that Ambassador 
Lodge, in making his speech on disarmament, should suggest 

hat we and the Russians each put 30,000 kgs. of U-235 into escrow 
under inspection. He referred to planning a few years ago on the 
subject of atomic weapons and noted that our annual production 
estirnated to be the total require - 


Mr. M 


today is many times what was 


ment just a few years ago. 


McCone extend his personal regards 


The President asked that Mr. 
when he saw hirn. 


to Prime Minister Macmillan 


A.LY. Goodpaster 
Brigadier General, USA 
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, ac) MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 

(re 

SUBJECT: Disarmament Reorgeniaetiocn 
within Ghee Departaent ef 


State. 


You will reeell that lest fell you initiated ete: 2 a 

to etreagtnen the orgenigation of the U.f. Government 

for gesling with @isermament matters. You Geciéed that 

it wes legice)] to plaee the responsibility for leeder- »™ 

e ip of this mew effort in the Lbepertaent eof Stete. ss OS e 

april @i, Seeretery Herter repcrted to you orelly tret CN ‘ 
U 
4 


pSe TO 


“ 
~ 


ee Poulc move esheec with the establishment ef a foce) — 
point for €learcapent sotivities, in « new er, eniset:or Ww 
reportin, @irectly te hin but with relative sutonomy 

anc etellec in pert with personnel Croc ether eganeies. 

ince then, with the aseistense of the Frite House fte:l, 

we have beer setively seekin, an outetendizcg public ‘ 


~3 
hi 
[it, ure to heed the er,enisaetion. In the meanwcille ve IS 
Lsve been proceedin, with our plans. 
~—— 
~ 
> 
Q, 
QW 


(qan4q 20} porjt 


JT 


T3e 


yi . on er ebout September 1, the Department of Stete 

y plane to e@estaeolier fermelly @ United States Disermanest 
Aariniatration. In eddition to em intensified progran 

4 of study ené research, the new administration will be 
responsible fer formmlating policies with respeet to the 
limitetion and eontrol, By intermetional agreement, ef 
armec forees and wespons of 611 xincts ané will progressively 
eseume respensibility fer the direction am support ef 

internetions) megeotiations in this field. A more eomplete 

statement of the funsetions ef the Administration is enclosed. 







Seeretary Herter 
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Seeretary herter bas kept the Secretar) of Lefenee, 
tue Crairmeas of the Atomic soergy Comalesion, the 
Direeter ef tae Gentre) latelligenese Agency, ant = 
Seiemtifie Advieer infermed ef these develepments and 
me is confident of , Yoyo 
Eevertheless, gives the lapertense of this meve and reelis- 
img your great interest is the subject, Seeretary Berter 
eee St Saree ne Sao BOE: SS 9Un Comes capete sour 
views oo the new prejest ia « letter te his ané te these 


Bey officials. I em euslosing saggested letters fer year 
persible ase. 


It micnt slee be eseful for eur internstiens] rele- 
tioms if you er the Suite Bouse were te make @ public 
annoumesent in sonpection with the estatliahment of tris 
Or, enmlastion. Tie @xect fora of the aennounsemzert wo.) , 
of course, be reviewed in the lif st of elreumstences 
@zistiag et tne time of ite relesse. It @eeule tence the 
form of (or ineluce) release o° the letter whien you 
Pouclc Gent te Seereter) Herter. 


Fith tlhe esteadlisiment of tue United Stetes | learn.- 
ment Aémlinietretion enc et toe tlee Br. James J. tecerorts 
eatere om Gutr a8 .mited Stetes hepresertetive to the 
Uritec Betions, It weuld be aporepriate te terminate Lis 
Genel gnation ef United i tetes hepresentetive on bisarmecent. 
The Gesignetion was made bY letter Iroa Secretary Lullesr 
wit yo .r epyrovse) em February 27, lvbi. Bite your apprevsl, 
Secretary berter will take the epyrepriete formal etepse, La 
the mext few weeks. You may et thet time wis. to eszpress 
S@prrecietion eof Er. Sedeworta's sigtilfiesnt services ‘:. tis 
former eepec ties. 


{3/1 DOUGLAS DILLON 
S/S RO peting Beeretary 


i ae 

i. ee Diearwement Adal aistret!on 

8. Seagges r from the President te the Sec. 

3. Sugseetec letter free th: President te fec. of 
Defense, Chairman ef the Abo, Lirecter ef €la, 
ent Special Assistant to the Presicent fer 
Se.enoe end Teshnolocy 
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Peeetiens ef the Bev 
United States Disarmament Adainistratien 


The mission of the Administration will be te assist the 
Beeretary of State im leading apd eoordinatiag Ghe effert ef 
the United States weateloe an one ff in formmleting, ae anc 


imp) emeati fielé ef eentrel ant liritetiaa, 

+ baggy — mal agreement, of armed Serves ant weapons of si) 

kinds offing te safeguaré egeiast « se attack 

and to hecsen the of war by miscaleulation. mission, 
ef the ether 


whieh will be carried cut with Ghe seeperstien 

imterested parte of the goverument end with the assistanse, where 
ef experts and consultants anmder soutrest will incluace, 

aster sili, ws the fellewing fumsetions in the arus somtre)] field: 


Development, review, analysis, evaluation and 
ecordination ef plans, policies anc progress, 
ané reseercsh in eennection therevith, where 


necessary} 


B. Coordination, and shere appropriate, eommisesioning 
Or sesieting in the eencuct ef research anc develop- 
ment sctivities in such matters as systems of 
ligitetion, inapection and sentrel; 


C. Formulation an¢ seerdination of U. &. positions for 
use in negotisetion at internetionsl eenferences, in- 
eluding analysie of the propossle ef ether eountries; 
preperetion of inetrectione to delegetions, taking 
account of este>lishes prececures an¢ responsibilities 
for 0.8. perticipation in the 0.8; prevrisien, where 
appropriete, of members of U.S. Gelegetions; and 
maintenance of eonmtect with representetives ef foreign 
governments; 


D. Stimuletion, eoordéination with and, where apprepriste, 
financial support ef euch U.S. activity ef ile carried 
om by mon-governmentas) agensies; 


Ek. FPlanning, eceperetion with, ané assistance in public 
information programs designed te keep fereign ané 
| @emestio pablie epiazion seeuraetely informed of §.5. 
‘pelleiee; 


y. Pleming ond coordination of 0.8. participation ia 
' Quek arrangements for meniteriag ant inspesetion ss 


my be aired eeder intermetioval agreements te which 
the Gal Btetes wey be @ party. 
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Sugzestec Letter from the Presicent to the Secretery 





Dear Mr. Secretary: 


I have read ané appreved your mamorandum seenserning the 
steps you are teking, puresant te plans I] initiated last fall, 
to ereste ao Gnited Etates Disarmament sdministretion te 
strengthens lesedership an4 seoordination ef the manifold astirvi- 
ties ef the United *tates govermment in the field of arms 
limitetien anéd sentrel. 


I agree that this Administration should be staffed with 
personnel drawn from other agencies ané from eutside geovernamuwnt 
as well as from the Department of State, thus assuring the 
blending of ekills essential te the highly somplex work in 
which it will be engaged. I expect that, as in the past, you 
will eontinue to eoordinate the participation ef the ether 
agencies in this progres. 


In eddition to eoordinating or seonédusting an intensified 
program of stuty and research, the new orgeniszation will be 
responsible for formulating policies with respect to disarm- 
ment, including the limitation and control, by international 
sereement, of armed forces and weapons of al) Kinds an¢é fer 
Girection and suppert ef interneationel negotiations on these 
subjects. 


The Diearmament Administretion will permit the United 
Stetes to marshal the beet avet lable political, technics] and 
eclentitic ekille in @ eentinuing cempaign to discover prectical 
means for easing the burden of armaments, lessening the dangers 
of war by misoalculetion, and winning @ just and durable peace. 


I am requesting the beads ef #11 other interested agencies 
to give you full and continued support in developing an ef- wJ 
fective organisation and in bullding « strong and imaginative 


poliley. 


My own devetien to this endeavor is deep and abiding. The 
wellbeing and safety ef our sountry and ef the world my be 
signifieantly advanced By your efforts. I shall support yeu 
in every way I ean. 


I am sending letters related te this ene te the Secretary 
ef Defense, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Direeter ef CIA, and to my Special Assistant for Selencse and 
Teohnology. 
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A@nini stration te strengthen leadership od coerdimatian ef the 
menifele aetivitics ef the Dailed States Covermment is the field 
ef ares liaiteticn ant eeetrel. 


This s@uinistration will be reepemelble te the Seeretary of 
State am’ will be staffed with pereeiibe) drawn from ether agencies 
amd from cutciée goverment ac well as fram the Departeent ef State, 
thee aevuring the blemding of akille eseential to the Righly oce- 
plex werk in whieh it will be engaged. 


le eé@dition te eoordinating or comdercting an iat-erci fied 
progrem ef study ent research, the sew ergunisetion wil) be 
respensible for fermmlating pelicics with reepect te Gi caruaecet, 
imeleding the Linitelion and somtrel, by imtermetions] agreenent, 
ef areet foresees and weapons of a1) Kinds and for direction and 
support ef internationa, pagetistions om these subjects. As in 
the part, the Secretary of State will q@outingns te eoordinate 
@efinmition ef thee» pelieies with yee as apprepriate te your 
reepomeibi Litics. 


The Ciseresmcet Adainirtration will peralt the Dnited 
ftates te marche, the beet avalladle pelitionl, technics) and 
otlewtifice skills is @ eomtianiang cempeign te Gi scover preetice) 
means for escing Lhe barden of aruememts, lessening the Gaagers 
of war by aicoalenlstion, om winning @ Jest and Gareble peace. 


1 om comfidert thet poer ageeey WL) give ful) ant comtinncd 


ouppert to the Seerwtary of Clete in Geveleping oe offertive 
organi meti oe and in bulldiag 6 chrome ond imaginelive peli. 
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THROUGH s/s 
FROM: S/ak - Pailip J. raciay | 
SUBSRCT: Developments in Commectifa with the Negotiations for 


the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Testing, 
August 12-27, 1960 


At a meeting in London of Chairman McCome and Under Secretary 
Merchant with Minister of State Ornsby—Jore and Sir Roger Makins, 
it wes agreed that « recess of approximtely four weeks’ duration 
would be desirable, ami the delegations vere instructed te approach 


the Soviets on this basic. It was further agreed that, during the | 
recess, there would be U.5.-U.E. coordination to develop tactics 
for the port-recess period and that this should take place in goo! ~~ 


time to permit review of pesitions by the principals of both sides 
(TAB A and TAB B), 


The Soviets readily acceded to our inform) proposal, ami the y 
conference was receeced from August 22 to September 27, after the 
Weeterp delegations put on record « restatement of major differ- 
ences and etreseet the need for «a more flexible Soriet attitude. 


. e i 
; 


>TTTe 


Im the past week, there have been two meetings of the inter- ~, 
jepartaental working group for the purpore of outlining positions 
for a revert to the principale ami ceerdimtion with the U.K. On _ 
Mr. Charles Stelle and Mr. Dawid Popper are expected te arrive on ft 
August 28 and Septesber 7, respectively, for the purpose ef taking \ 
part inp interdepartmenta) consultations and conrultations vith 
British political and technical people beginning Septenter 7. 1) a 


Bucloar Detonstious in Counection with Seienis Research Program” ‘~ : 
At the London meeting, the Pritish readily ,coepted our exnlam ’ 
ation es to our inability to proceed with the fallback position. = 
They expressed the opinion, however, that any proposal short of = 
\ lateral dieclorure of devices would aot be acceptable to the Soviets, 
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that no marked progress can be made in the negotiations without 
putting forward a new position on safeguards, and that we could 
not go ahead wmilaterelly with seismic research shots without 
causing ae breakoff in the conference. They feel that, aside from 
safeguards, the question of decoupling shots is the only sericus 
outstanding issue om the research program, and it is an issue on 
which the Soviets will not be in a strong position. 


The British tried unsuccessfully to obtain assurances that 
we do not intend to schedule a nuclear shot until the next aduinis— 
tration. se pointed out that the basic position remains as stated 
by the President on December 29, 1959, but that we have no inten- 
tion of announcing a test during the recess or immediately after- 
wards. (TAB A and TAB B) 


The President replied to the Prime Minister on August 26, 
pointing out the impossibility of obtaining congressional approval 
now for the fallback position anid expressing the intention to con 
sult further on the safeguards problem, (TAP C) 


Moratorium on Testing Below the Threshold 





agreement to recess as a sign that quick and serious consideration 
is to be given the peckage. 


O 
At the meeting of August 12, the Soviets repeated that the 2 - 
duration issue is the most important before the conference and put ag 
forward once more a proposal of four to five years. Responding 74 
generally, the U.K. delegate called for a moratorium sufficiently Dy 
long to allow research to show results and to allow discussion of a 
these results, ct - 
In the London discussions, it was agreed that it would be 5 Q 

desirable te put forward our position on duration of a moratorius . 
after the recess, along the lines that it should be no longer than O56 
the time required for the research program (2 years) plus a fev " 
months (36) to assess results. (TAB A and TAB B) as 0 
it?) o 
Packace Proposal on Organs sational Matters 5 - 
Although plenary discussion failed to reveal any Soviet move~ y ct 
ment on staffing issues, Soviet deputy representative Usachev, in a5 
a dinner conversation, expressed conviction that "a deal was possihle" id 
on the package proposal which hed been informally presented by oe 
Ambassador Wadsworth on August 9. He interpreted Moscow's rapid Y ™ 
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Snnex I, Detection and Identification Svsten 


Further informal technical discussion has taken place on 
reconciliation of the Soviet and the Western aprreach on phasing 
of installation of the system. The Soviet cowmter proposal of 
August 1] had revealed substantial agreement with our concept, 
but had suggested a rearrancement of the installation schedule 
in the southern hemisphere and 15 control posts on the territory 
of the Soviet Unior instead of 21. Provision is made for forma- 
tion of inspection groups only after en*ry inte operation of 
Phase I comtrol posts. 


Soviet deputy representative Usachev told Mr. Popper that 
discussion could be based on the current U.S, draft of the Amex, 
rather than on the old Soviet version, and thatthere is general 
similarity of views on phasing. He implied that there are rela- 
tively few serious obstacles in connection with the Amex, 


yuota of ct 


At mumerous pre-recess plenary meetings, debate has continued 
on the approach as to inspection of the two sides, ths Western 
delegations stressing the paramount importance of technical con 
siderations in determining a quota and the Soviets defending their 
politically based offer of three annual inspections, applicable to 
events above or below the threshold. The Soviets attempted to 
prove that a technically based quota would result in five times as 
many inspections on the territory of the United States as in the 
Soviet Union. They proposed that auxiliary aids be included in 
the treaty, so as to reduce drastically the mumber of wmidentified 
events. 


In the London discussions, Mr. Ormsby-—Gore agreed that we 
should te "stern" on the inspection quota. He expressed belief 
that the Soviets would compromise on a figure, but not above ten, 
He wondered whether it would be feasible to carry out more than 
ten annual inspections. (TAB B) 


AFTAC has prepared an estimate showing average seiamic activity 
in the 0.5, to be one to one and a half times asgreat as in the 
Soviet Union and slightly more than that in territory under juris 
diction of Great Britain. 


Parties Article 


Usachey stated informally that the Soviets are adamant in their 
insistence on automatic accession of nth parties and on use of the 
term "states" in place of "states or authorities" in identifying 
parties in the text of the artjcle. 
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High Altitude Detection 


General, but inconclusive, discussion took place at the lonbn 
meetings. The interdepartmental working group agreed that a brief- 
ing be arranged for the British on or about September 9. 


Budget Contribution Shares 


The concept of West-Soviet parity of budget contributions is 
contained in our organizational package. The U.K. has informally 
presented to us its views on ratio of contributions between it and 
the United States and on the share to be borne by nth countries. 

The British could accept a 12:38 ratio, as compared with the United 
States, and proposed that ultimately 25% of the total costs of the 
organization should be borne by countries other than the original 
three. We had previously expressed our opinion that such comtries 
could not be expected to bear more than 10% of annual operating wsts. 





As Tab D to this memorandum there is also attached a report 
of an informal US-UK Delegention Meeting in Geneva, August 22, 10. 
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Renort of Working Gr to Comittee t 
of frincipals on Preparations for s 4 
nesumption of Nuclear Test Negctiations Bde pan 
ar 
’ } 
The Corferenze on the Disscntimance of Nuclear Weapon Tests will resume > 


on September 27 in Geneva. Preparations on both political and technical 
aspects of the negotiations are under way and staff level consultations 

with the U.K. have been arrarged in Washington beginning September 7. A 
report will be made to the Principals on these preparations and consultations 
during the week of Septezber i?. 


= 


We expect to propose the following general appreach in discussions 
with the U.K.: 


l. Pending further consulteticns and decisions regarding the dates 
and arrancements urder which the U.S. will conduct its first nuclear 
detonation in connection with project Vela we should reaffirm our 
readiness to proceed on the basis of the safeguards proposal advanced 
July 12 ard reaffirn the White House statements of December 29 ard May 7 
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regarding nuclear explosions. We should likewise press for Soviet ¢ 
acceptance ami lay the groundwork by full explanations in the conference id 
for public understanding of the necessity for the program of seisnic c: 
research we have proposed. A 
- 

2. Pursuant to the recent discussions in London we will take the m 
position at an early appropriate time after resumption of negotiations in 
that the moratcrium referred to in the Eisenhower-Macmillan communique y 
of March 29 be effective upon treaty signature for the remaining portion Y 


of the two year seismic research pregram (which will begin when announced 
by the U.S.) pilus a pericd of three *o six months to review results of 
the progran. 


& 


uu” 


3. We will upon resumption press for a resolution of the complex 
of technical issues relating to the number of inspections, the number 
and location of control posts, the *reaty article on on-site inspection, 
the phasing of insteliation of control posts and Annex I on the Detection 
and Identification System. Prepara*tior: are under way on key issues in 
this field which ere listed as TAP A. An AFTAC review of the technical 
aspects of these issues is atta =ned as TAB B. 
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eek U.K. agreement to press in informal negotiations 
e <he patkage of organizational issues as 
(TAS 5) to determine the price the Soviets 


arvangement in the 

the U.X. during the 

f the utrost importance 
tern staffing positions 
on teams and observers on 
smal negotiations. 
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S. We hope *o Teach apreement with <ne U.K. ducing the forthcoming 
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; Septexber 14, 1960 


t happy to receive your comments 

3 on the suggested letter from the 
nd the statement of functions of the 
isarmanment Administration. I am in 

ent with your suggestions and have 

ropriate changes be made in the two 
documents in the light of such comments as we 
receive from the agencies concerned, 


general agre 


uBbtez04 


With warmest personal regards, 


Most sincerely, 
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; Christian A. Herter 
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| The Honorable 
Gordon Gray, 

Special Assistant to the President, 
j The White House. 
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(.\ sevicica of ths last sextence of paragraph 3 in tie suzzested letter 
fsor: tae Presiden: utlsat substustially racct theproblerm of the first 
evoction aad be helplial wits respect to the problem involved in the second 


question. This sentence could read as follows: “As in tho past the Secretary 
of Siate will continue to coores: ats — tion of these policies wits you as 
appropriate to your responsibilities before obtaining Presidential approval.") 


, “*s 4 >~_—-_ae® ‘ 
Moy Ouser Commsnts ars: 


l. As to the suvcested letter, in the first paracsaph should 
bs inserted before “arms limitation and 


In the fousth paragrapa should & not be scmec reforence to 
rmiilitary skills? Tac word ‘tocanical’ raay tnelade poople farniliar with 
military technclezy, but docs thio act ignore the ctratecic milltary 
coasicsraticns? 








2. As to ths statemont of functions: 


Should not ike accesolty of Presidential asnvroval bs somewhere 


sofesred to fa the Grst parassspa? 

In the cocond sentence of the first paragraph should not tho last 
line read: ‘inter clia, assisting the Secretary of State in tho following 
functions in the arms coatzsol field." 


Finally, would it not be cecirable to involve the Director of the 
U.S. Information Asency in some way ia this enterprise? 
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(4) Tne United States cannot egree to terminate 
"n agen roduction, as is proposed in the speech 
Tnis ould encompass tritium withovt which many of 
our aiatinn or remaining nuclear weapons would 
quickly become ineffective. For this reason, the 
U.S. proposals heave only suggested termination of 
the production of "fissionable” materials. 
(5) The speech deals inadequately with Soviet 
aggression over international waters and with the 
problem of obtaining the release of the RB-47 crew- 
men; also, it hands the initiative in this matter 
to the Soviets. The major points to be stressed 
are that a continuation of Soviet aggressive acts 
over international waters is a bar to peaceful 
negotiations; that the continued illegal imprison- 
ment of the RB-47 crewmen is a constant reminder of the “ 
fact of Soviet aggression; and that the RB-47 crew- 7 
men must be released immediately to afford any hope 2.3 
that Soviet brigandage over international waters will j a 5 
be stopped and, therefore, any hope that negotiations " Q 
might be fruitful. = 
5 w 
(6) The section on arms control fails to specify “ae 
that nucleer and non-nuclear arms controls must be | of 
balanced and that “general disarmament” must be > & 
under effective international control. 5 tt 
= 2 
2. I believe that specific arms control measures listed o. 
in the @raft speech, should be redrafted to conform to the = 
U.S. propos2ls of 27 “une 1960, which are the latest arms aa 
control proposals which have been fully coordinated within ~~ 
the Government and approved by the Fresident The arms ~ 
control proposals contained in the draft speech have not a + 
been so coordinated. They represent a drastic departure _g 
from the concept of balanced and phased arms control 7 
measures at all times under effective international a) 
verification and inspection, as reflected in the 27 June ® 
proposals, and wovld have serious security implications. 7 
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September 20, 1960. 


MEMORANDUM TO: M- Mr. Merfhant 


4 
THROUGH: S/S M7 
FROM: FE - Mr. Parsons / J j? 
SUBJECT: Possible addition of Communist China 
to 10-Nation Disarmament Commission 


My reactions from the strictly Far East viewpoint 
to a U.S. proposal to add the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Communist China to the 10 nation Disarmament Group 


are as follows: 

l. It has long been the United States position that 
Communist China must indeed be included in any effective 
disarmament scheme but that until it is determined that 
the U.S.S.R. will agree to such a scheme rather than 
merely making propaganda, it would be premature to bring 
in the Chinese Communists whose interest it is to exploit 
disarmament only to expose the imperialists, i.e. propaganda 
We think our present stance is still sound and serviceable. 


2. 
upon us as regards United Nations representation. If we 
think it important here and now to bring the Chinese 
Communists into the disarmament negotiations, we would be 
urged to concede that their presence in the United Nations 
would be important too. We could justify a seeming incon- 
sistency in this regard if we could say we had evidence of 


a favorable Chinese Communist position on disarmament but 
our evidence is just to the contary. 


3. ££ Mr. Krushchev for reasons related to his 
dispute with the Chinese Communists makes a big pitch to 
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This position has the merit of minimizing pressures 
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get them into the United Nations, I do not think we 
could one day go all out to oppose this and then turn 


be | around and propose adding them to the 10 nation group. 
“ The sophisticated nations might understand but they are 
. in the minority. 


4. 1£ Chinese Representation problem goes routinely, 
point 2 applies less obviously but nonetheless importantly, — 
I think. 


ony 
C 
va 
3 
26 
5. In so far as the exacerbation of Soviet-Chinese = 
Communist relations is concerned, I could argue for throwing a 
the monkey wrench either way. On balance I feel that they bY. 
are more likely to stick together if they are at the same - +. 
table than if one is sulking in outermost Peiping. Also, 3 2 
if they are at the same table, the Russians will no longer : _ 
feel a partial responsibility and will tell us to deal m2 
directly with the Chinese Communists. ot is 
af 
6. In the Far East any apparent change of United — 
States attitude toward the Chinese Communists arouses = 0 
apprehension. Indeed, even the invitation to Krushchev ot 
to come here a year ago caused consternation. The Thai a5 
are already jittery and critical as you know because we n° 
have been allegedly less anti-Communist and firm in Laos eS 
than we should have been. The Vietnamese and others in 0 


some degree share this concern. 


7. I am afraid that this proposal would appear to 

many as a gimmick, none too sincere, at the expense of a 
substantive policy to which we have long consistently 
adhered, If some one else were to propose this, some of 

' my misgivings would be removed but I would still suspect 
that we would be opening one or more boxes of Pandora with 
no clear sight ahead as to how to put the contents back 
under the lid or lids. There is little doubt that if 
present the Chinese would aggressively seek to blackmail 

; the “imperialists” and try to divide them. We would be 
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dealing across the table with two arch-obstructionists 
instead of one. 


8. Incidentally, Chou-en-lai has said he would not 
take part in any aisarmament conference involving countries, 
which have not recognized Communist China. 


9. Finally,I am told the Department is putting the 
final touches on a Disarmament paper which rejects the 
idea of bringing the Chinese Communists into the group. 


Copies to: 


10 - Mr. Wilcox 
S/AE - Mr. Fa 
A — 


co 
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September 23, 1960 
oo 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY 
THROUGH: s/s .{/ 

MN 
FROM: Philip J. rack) (/ 


UBJECT: Today's Soviet Disarmament Proposals. 


2 Soviet proposals on disarmament 


I have compared the 
introduced today in the General Assembly with the pro- 


posals of June 2. 


- 


The only change of any significance is the shift of 
the proposal for reduction of U.S. and Soviet armed 
forces to 1.7 million, from para. 2 of the second stage 
to para. 2 of the first stage. Corresponding paragraphs 
concerning the duties of inspectors and other control 
measures have been shifted from para. 3 of the second 
Stage to the end of para. 8 of the first stage. 


The present sub-paragraphs III (f) and (g) have been 
moved up from their former locations in para. 3 of the 


second stage and para. 8 of the first stage respectively. 


Other changes are even more trivial. They consist 
of; 


(a) modifying the lead-in language to refer to the 
governments of states “participating in negotiations on 
disarmament” rather than “members of the Ten Nation 


Committee on Disarmament set up in 1959", 


(b) Deleting the underlined words in the following 


phrase from sub-paragraph III (d): “each party to the 


Treaty will undertake to give the inspectors and inspection 
teams timely and unrestricted access within its territory. 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 
October 2, 1960 


Others present: Prime Ministers Menzies and Macmillan; 
Ambassador Beale, Lord Home, Mr. 
de Zulueta, Secretary Herter, General 
G podpaster 
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The President, after greeting Prime Minister Menzies, said 
he could not understand why the rest of the world had not 


u rr) 
oa 
reacted with shock and resentment to the resolution by the by 
ct 
five neutral nations calling upon Khrushchev and himself - 
; e) 
to meet. He was especially surprised at Nehru joining in 3 
W 

this, since Nehru certainly understands the Communist 
a 
tactics. HMowever, Nehru had said that his mind was con- 4 
fused regarding the situation that has developed. The 


President said he does not have much use for the others 


(Nkrurnah, Nasser, Tito and Sukarno). 


Mr. Menzies said that it is an old trick of Nehru's to sit silent, 


not giving his views on matters up for discussion, in order to 
embarrass the other man. He recalled that Sukarno had ob- 


. 


jected to a summit meeting of four people, noting that he was 


i" ‘ 


now joining in propos ig a surnmit mee ing of two people. 


SORCIS Peytun oy 


The President said that he has been working hard ona reply 
to the five neutral leaders. The key point is that the problems 
sre not problems of the United States and the USSR alone, but 


« ‘ , ’ 
affect the whole of humankind. Mr. Menzies noted that in 
Cabinet meetings, when he has a problem it seems impossible 


to solve, a good technique is to refer it to a committee. He 
hinks the action of the ne utral leaders is of this character <-- 
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lf Hammarskjold, as well as the Western nations, were going 

to be kicked around in the UN, then he thought those doing the 
kicking should be allowed to go ahead and break up the UN, 

since there would be no point in pretending that we have anything 
of value in those circumstances. The President concluded by 
saying that there is one Khrushchev recommendation he favored 
and that is to get the United Nations out of New York City. Hav- 
ing the United Nations there imposes a great burden on a free 
country, with a free press that people like Khrushchev and Castro 


can exploit for their own purposes. 


Lord Home brought up one additional point -- Khrushchev wants to 
add five "Neutrals" to the Disarmament Committee which now 





consists of ten mernbers. He said his thought was to say that the - 
Soviets may propose the addition of five, but we would like to acd m4 
, , ® ~« 
five also. Lord Home said it would be very diificult and un- ae.. 
_ ~ 
desirable to vote against the addition of Mexico, the UAR and = o 
one or two of the other nations proposed by the Soviets. Mr. ~ = 
Herter pointed out that the twenty-member committee would be a 
getting quite unwieldly and discussion brought out that it is not a. 
-. 
desirable to approach this problem on a two-party basis. 5+ 
= & 
_ = 
Goodpaster S x. 
pe 
Brigadier General, USA ». @ 
‘7? -4 
0 
& 6 
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Continuing, Lord Eore said Macmillan had tried to get Khrushchev 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 
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Dear Dr. Kistiakowsky: 


Pursuant to plans which I approved last fall, the Secretary of 
State has established the United States Disarmament Adminis- 
tration to strengthen leadership and coordination of the manifold 
activities of the United States Government in the field of safe- 
guarded disarmament and arms control. 


This Administration will be responsible to the Secretary of 
State and will be staffed with personnel from the interested 

U. &. Government departments and agencies, together with 
personnel recruited from outside Government where appropri- 
ate, thus assuring the blending of skills essential to the highly 
complex work in which it will be engaged. 


In addition to coordinating or conducting an intensified program 
of study and research, the new organization will be responsible 
for formulating recommendations for policies and basic posi- 
tions for consideration within the U. 5. Government with respect 
to effective disarmament and arme control, and for direction 
and support of international negotiations on these subjects. As 
in the past, the Secretary of State will continue to coordinate 
these policies with you as appropriate to your responsibilities. 


The Disarmament Administration will permit the United States 
to marshal the best available skills applicable to the field in a 
continuing carnpaign to develop practical means for attaining 
effective disarmament and arme control agreements, for easing 
the burde> ~f armaments, for lessening the dangers of surprise 
attack, ©: of war by accident or miscalculation, and for promot- 
ing a jus and durable peace. 
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lam confident that your agency will give full and continued 
support to the Secretary of State in developing an effective 
organiiation and in building a sound and imaginative dis- 
armament and arms cortrol policy. 


My own devotion to this endeavor is deep and abiding. The 
well-being and safety of our country and of the world may be 
significantly advanced by ite efforts. I shall support it in 
every way I can. 


lam sending letters related to this one to the Secretary of 
State and to other agencies and departments with responsi- 


bilities in the field of arms control. 


Sincerely, 


Nn hal DMraraelencrm 
(3 


The Honorable George B. Kistiakowshy 
Special Assistant to the President 

for Science and Technology 
The White House 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE U.S. DISARMAMENT ADMINISTRATION 





The mission of the Administration will be to assist the Secretary 
of State in formulating disarmament and arms control policies and basic 
positions consistent with national security for consideration within the 
U.S. Government, and in negotiating international agreements in this 
field. This mission, which will be carried out in cooperation with the 
other interested parts of the government, ar with the assistance, where 
necessary, of experts and consultants under contract, will include as- 
sisting the Secretary of State in the following functions: 


A. Development, review, analysis, evaluation 
and coordination of plans, studies, policies 
and programs, and research in connection 
therewith; 


B. Maintenance of up-to-date information on 
all studies and research and deveiopment 
activities which are being carried on, both 
inside and outside the government, in support , 
of the United States governmental effort in the 

» disarmament and arms control field; development 
7% of a long-term cooperative program for euch 
\ 4) studies and activities; and undertaking or corm- | 
rmissioning such studies or activities as may be 
appropriate in the light of the long-term program; 


O 


enw UL Tel104g 


C. Forrnulation and coordination of policies for the 
guidance of U.S. delegations to international 
negotiations, 


D. Maintenance of contact on disarmament, arms 
control and related mattere with the representa- 
tives of foreign governments; 


JO suoTzeT 
103 Pets IssrTood, 
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E. Planning for, cooperation with, and assistance 
in public information programs designed to keep 
: foreign and domestic public opinion accurately / 
informed of U.S. policies; | a & 


Tun 
ea 


+ 
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F. Development in cooperation with the other interested 
U.S. agencies of plans for U.S. participation in euch 
arrangements for control and inspection as may be 
required under international disarmament and arme 
control agreements. 
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Dwight BD. Eisenhower: Papers as 
President of the United States 

1953-61 (Ann Whitman File) 
Presidential Transition 
Series 


November 18, 1960 
CONFIDENTIAL 





Memorandum of Information for Mr, Clark Clifford Furnished 
to me by the Secretary of Kate 








Bubject: Nuclear Test Suspension Discussions in Geneva 


You may recall my telling you that we should reach a decision " 
soon with regard to the continuation of the Nuclear Test Sus- <— 
pension discussions in Geneva, On the basis both of Soviet = 
statements and the current slow pace of their responses in ~ 
Geneva it seems unlikely that they will be prepared to make au 


| any substantial negotiating moves or to seek seriously any A me 
resolution of rernaining differences until they know whether o* 
a new administration is prepared to offer them a better deal » & 

on the outstanding issues, Uf « satisfactory resolution of re- ot 

raining issues is mot now likely, it would not seem to be in the ro os 

U. 5, interest to make concessions or offer compromises at cv 

atime when instead of enabling us to determine whether egree- ® & 

ment is possible they might serve only to reduce our bargaining ch. 

position for the final effort to reach agreement, Just as the ~ 2 

prospects of agreement seem slight at present, 80 also do the one 

prospects of breaking off negotiations or proceeding with nuclear ~ = 

research explosions in December on terme favorable to the West, cr, 

oe 


In light of these factore it would seem advisable to seck a recess : 
in the negotiations in the latter part of this month and to propose ° 
that negotiations reconvene in February, Since « firm recon- 

vening date would be set, we foresees no likelihood that « recess 

would have any serious repercussions inthe UN, Prior toa 
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recess we should meintain essentially our present positions 
with such elaborations and developments on relatively minor 





aspects as can be handled through the norma) day to day 
instructions, on 
Before consultation with the British and the Soviets on this ® 
rnatter, I think it would be well to advise Clark Clifford of 26 
what we propose to do, = 
The above information is the type that I would think would be o - 
given to Senator Kennedy's State Department designee, but I pe 
arm passing it on to you pending the naming of this official, 3 8 
S& 
Wilton B, Persons ~ 
> 
"i 
CONFIDENTIAL 
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verabor 39, 1960 


otter to you Cated November 1), 1950, copics of which 

9 cach of tis srincicals, the Secretary of Defense 

yecoruucnded thst Unitec States policy cn Arras Control be sct 
ry 


tie recommendation of the Secretary of 
it, proposes only the codificatioa 
3 policy on arma control. 


At orecent, United States policy ona Arms Control is recorded 
ccurncnis. Itis cot forts, but only in the very 
& cinvzie panegneee of Basic National Security 
2, NOC 5905/1). Itis aloo sot fort: in NSC 112, 


= 


don July 19, 1951 and walch ctill remains 


On July 22, 1900, I ssised ia ae NSC flanning Doard the 
questicn a3 to whether there ehould be an up-to-date policy 


Stateracnt ca the control of Aarmamonts. At that tirne the State 
Department representative stated tist the Department would consider 


the possibility of dovelocing a draft ctatoment of current policy oa 
the subject. Iam acvised that the Stats Department has not aa yct 
uacertaken to prepare such a policy ciotermecnt. 


te 
U 
Yt 


Decause paragrach 52 of NSC 5905/1 is cast in such goneral 
terms and because NSC 112 is over nine years old, I strongly urge 
the preparatica of an up-to-cate policy codification on arms 
control, suitable for subsaission to the National Security Council and 
approval by @resicent Lisonhower. 


ho 
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een recognized that competitive power will be 

a ln the United States. There is confidence, 
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9. The U.S.S.R. so far has confined its own Atoms for 
I : rimarily to the Soviet Bioc countries. Sone 
¢ > Iraq (exchange of missions), Yugoslavia : 
» Indonesia (offer of reactor and , 
the United Arab Republic (training and e 
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Sis mitecd largely to exchanges of scientists 
long the same lines of the US-USSR prograr. 
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q: os SAFEGUARDS 


ll. After long consideration, the IAEA Board of Governors 
in April 1960 approved provisionally and referred to the Fourth 
General Conference, a proposed system of Agency administered 
eafeguards. The proposed policies end procedures are acceptable 
to the United States and were strongly endorsed by U.S, 
representatives in the Board and et the September 1960 
Conference. 





12. During the Conference debate, at our request, eight 
nations went on record as favoring consultation with the 
United States with a view of transferring to Agency administra- 
tion the safeguards provisions of their present bilateral 
agreements with the United States. Negotiations to accomplish 
such a transfer will be undertaken with the countries involved, 


—~ =—-«< 


13. It is recognized that the Agency system, if implemented 
by the IAEA Board at its January 196] meeting, is only a first 
step toward the goal of a comprehensive internationally 
administered control system that would be applicable to all 
types of materials and facilities where there is the possibility 
of diversion for military purposes. The proposed controls 
would apply only to reactors of up to 100 megawatts thermal 
power and are not applicable to facilities such as chemical 
processing plants or large power reactors. 


14. In recognition of the evolutionary nature of the ; 
Agency system, the 15-power resolution, initiated by the United 
States and adopted by the Conference, provides that the Board 
of Governors shall report to the Sixth Conference in 1962 on 
the results of experience gained, as well as technological 
developments so that operation of Agency safeguards may be 
reviewed and evaluated. 


15. To provide a field laboratory for the Agency procedures 
anc to demonstrate that international inspection is not an 
unwarranted infringement on national sovereignty, the United 
States at the Fourth Conference unilaterally offered to place 
under IAEA inspection two research, one experimental power, 
ana one small power reactor--all representative of the types 
of facilities that would be covered under the proposed Agency 
system. The U.S, offer was well received and a project 
agreement is being worked out to put it into effect. 
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16. At the 1960 coWerence, India and the Soviet Bloc 
continued their strong opposition to tne proposed system. A 
large majority of members, however, rejected a five-power 
résolution initiated by India which would have had the effect 
of emasculatinz the proposed system and delaying its installa- 
te snevese by a better than two-to-one vote, the Conference 
adopted th 15-power resolution which returned the safeguards 

Gocument ~ the Board for implementation anc instructed the 

Board to take into account the views expressed during the debate, 


17. It is anticipated, however, that the Soviet Bloc, 


India and other neutral states will continue their opposition 
to proposed safeguards system during the January 1961 Board 
discussions and, 


even if passed, may not join in its application. 


18. (The President was informed on October 31, 1960 of 
rights and sanctions availabie to the United States to recover 
reactor fuel furnished by this country in event a recipient nation 
failed to comply with provisions of tne Agreement for Cooperation 
under which the materi 


tal was made available.) 


19. U.S, preparation for the January 1961 Board meeting will 
be cirected toward obtaining maximum support for the proposed 
Agency system and for a common position among other supplier 
nations to apply comparable safeguards to their bilateral trans- 
actions Should these ot ‘tives fail to be achieved, the 
United States must re-assess its safeguards position, taking 

scount both 


actual developments and the requirements of 
national security. 


into 


As of this date, under bilateral agreements, U.S, 
applica ble. to 62 facilities 4n 23 countries. 

e continuing on normal schedules without incident, 

ng controlled, as of September 30, 1960 amount to 

),000 kilograms of uranium fuel and 365 tons of 


21, Meanwhile, Euratom has activated its safeguards opera- 
tion and inspections by three-man teams of different nationalities 
are proceeding. No objections have been encountered either to 
inspections or the nationality of the personnel, A master 
inventory of materials and facilities subject to Eusatom controls 
is being prepared, 


the 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


22. Despite statutory and financial handicaps, the Atomic 
Energy apeney in the past 15 months has made significant progress 
in competence and in scope of its technical programs, U,S, 
support of the Agency was expanded, Noteworthy was the U.S, effort 
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board to a@dminister a five-yoar $10,000,000 research and deve lop- 
ment effort on tne hearvy-water isderated reactor systen,. 

Lo, United States expanded its cooperation with the OEFEC 
and the latter's European asker Energy Agency, through an 
agreement for exchange of data on experimental high-temperature, 
gas-cooled reactor (DNAGON in England; the Philadelphia Electric- 
jeneral Dynamics project in this country); consultative 

Ssistance to Eurochemic (the semi-governmental share-holding 
company now building a chemical reprocessing plant at Mol, 
Belgium); and to the CEEC experimental reactor project at Halden, 
Norway. 

NTER-AMERICA! NUCLEAR ENERGY COMMISSION (IAN EC) 

hiid FUZRKIO RICO NUCLEAR CENTER 

Ay. The new Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission 
(IANEC) is composed of representatives of the governments of 
the Orcanizat! m of American States. Its statute, adopted in 
April 1959, sets up IANEC as a coordinating and consultative 
body in the field of peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 








45. Several problems emerged from the two IANEC meetings 
ana its symposium on industrial applications of nuclear energy, 
all hele during the reporting period. Coordination of effor 
in training, education, and research remainc the paramount need, 
The United States, at both IANEC meetings, committed itself to 
increased financial support on a bilateral basis to nations] 
centers and specialized research and training facilities when a 
comprenensive plan for practical cevelopment hes been 
completed and given IANEC approval. 

4). The acute lack of facilities for fathering and inter- 
c! ring technical information in Latin-American countries also 
wa nots J at the symposium. The United States supported 

solutions adopted at the second IANEC meeting urging develop- 
fr ofa ordinated training program and recommending 
revision of A”A.S. Teliowship, technical assistance and other 
@ppitcable programs to promote greater use of these programs in 
the muciear science field. 

5°, The Puerto Rico Nuclear Center was strengthened during 
the reporting period with the completion of a small training 
rm tor and t! dedication of a large research reactor and 
relate ] ratory facilities in August 1960, and the 
appointment, effective July 1, 1900, of Dr. John Bucher, former 
Directo: f the A Division of Biclogy and Medicine, as Center 
Director. Dr. Pugher's appointment fills the need for putting 
an outstanding Scientific Administrator at the head of the 

enter. 
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